







PREFACE. 




' Thm work originated in a desire, on the part of the Publishers, to supply^what they considered a dell* 
dency in the Literature addressed at the present time to the great body of the People. In the late 
efiorts for the improvement of the popular mind, the removal of mere ignorimce has been the chief 
object held in view : attention has been mainly giverf to what might be expected to iufipart technical 
knowledge ; and in tlie cultivation of what is certainly but a branch of the intellectual powers, it has 
been thought that the great end was gained. It is not necessary here to present arguments establishing 
that there are faculties for cognising the beautiful in art, thought, and feeling, as well as for perceiving 
and enjoying the truths of physical science and of fact. Nor is it needful to show hOw elegant and 
reflective literature, especially, tends to moralise, to soften, and to adorn the soul and life of man. 
Assuming this m granted, we were anxious to take tlie aid of the press— or ratlier of the Printing 
Machine, for by it alone could the object be accom^shed— to bring the belles Icttres into the list of 
those agencies which are now operating for tiie mental advancement of the middle and humbler por- 
tions of society. 

It appeared that, for a first effOTt, nothing could he more suitable than a systematised series of 
extracts from our national authors ; “ a concentration” — ^to quote the language of the prospectus—” of 
the best productions of English intellect, from An^o-Saxon to the present times, in the various depart- 
ments headed by Chaucer, Shakspeare, Milton — ^by More, Bacon, Locke — by H(X)kcr, Taylor, Barrow — 
by Addison, Johnson, Ooldsmith— by Hume, Itobertson, Gibbon in a biographical and critical history 
of the literatuwj itself.” By this a double end might, it seemed, be served; as the idea of the work in» 
eluded th(5 embodiment of a distinct and valuable jiortion of knowledcye, as well as that mass of polite 
literature which was looked to for the effect above described. In the knowledge of what has been done 
by English literary genius in all ages, it cannot be doubted that we have a branch of the national history, 
not only in itself important, as well as interesting, but which reflcicts a light upon other <iepartincnts of 
history — ^for is not the Klitabethan D^anu^ for example, an exponent, to some extent, of the state of the 
national mind at the timcj, and is it not equally one of the influences which may Ikj iiresumed to have 
modifled iliat mind in the age which followed? Nor is it to be overlooked, how important an end is to 
be attained by training the entire people to venerate the thoughtful and eloquent of past and present 
times. These gifted beings may be said to have endeared our language and institutions — our national 
character, and the very scenery and artificial objects whicli mark our soil — to all who ai-e acquainted 
• with, and can appreciate their writings, A regard for our national authors enters into and forms part 
of tli« most sacred feelings of every educated man, and it would not bo easy to estimate in what degree 
it is to this sentiment that we are indebted for all of good and great that centres in the name of Eng- 
land. Assuredly, in our common reverence for a Hhakspeare, a Milton, a Scott, wo have h social and 
uniting sentimeq^ which not only contains in itself part of our happiness as a people, but much thqf, 
counteracts infiuenoes that tend to set us in division. 

m 

A more special utility is aoiitefti^ated for tliis work, in its serving to introduce the youjig to the 
Pantheon of English authors. The ” Elegant Extracts” of Dr Kiiox, after long enjoying yiopularity as a 
selection of polite literature for youths between school and college^ has of late years sunk out of notice, in 
consequence ^ a change in puMic taste. It was almost exclusively devoted to the rhetorical literature, 
elegant but artificial, which flourished during tlie earlier half of the eighteentli century, overlooking even 
the great names of Chaucer and Sjienser^ ns well as nearly the whole range of rich, though not faultless 
productions extending between the times of Shakspeare and Dryden. The time seemed to have come for _ 
a substitute work, in which at once the revived taste for our early literature should be gratified, joul due 
atteution be given to -the authors wlip have lived sin>3 the time of Knox. Such a work it has been tlie 
humHe aim of the editor to produce m that which is now laid before the publics 

He takes this opportunity of acknowledging that very important assistance has liecn rendered through- 
out the Cydopiedia of Buglisb Liteigituro, and particularly in the poetical department, by Mr Koberfe 
Carruthers of Invertiess. 


fincKBPROH, AMguBt 15, 1549. 
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fJflvLiitrul Eu- 
“m^'roijc iimnedi- 
ately before 
tlie (lawn of 
history, niul 
liJdi <‘<lr'^tit^lte$ ilte fouii- 
^^Viation ol‘ the modern Ger- 
>^^n»;ui, Danifi)}, and l>utd}. 
Introdnwil by tlio Anglo- 
Snvons ht the Rfth centuiy', 
jfc uratmally spread, with the 
Ijoojdc who upokc it, over 
nenriy tJm vhoK* of Knpland; 

^ th(^ Cdtii’, (vhtdt had Ix'ou 

I Ibe of the aboriginal people, shrinkuig 

j bc'tbre it into Witless (Jornwall, and other i-etnote 
pails of the island, as the IntUan 4 >n 1 S?ii 08 are mw 
I retiring before tlu’ adfaiicc of the British settlers 
j in 'North America.* 

From its first, cstablifibinent, the Anglo-Saxon 
; tongue experi(;neod little dmngc for five centuries, 

I the chief accessions which it received being Latin ' 
terms intro4ut‘cd by Christian missionaries. Dur- 
ing this period, Hteraliu’e flourished to a nmdi ^ 
greater extent than might bo exfieetcd, when we 
(‘onsider the generally rude c^mdition of the people. 
It was chiefly cnitiriited by individuals of the reli- 
gious bTdc*»t a few of whom <yui easily be diwrned, 
through their obscure biography* to have been inen 
of no mean geuhns. li^riug tlie eighth wntury, 
books wert' muHlplied liutn^psely by the lalnwirs of 
tlicse men, and thropgb tlteir Arts Aoanflng de- 
scended into tlic upper classes tif lay society* Tlds 

* Jt Is ttcw baniyroa that thD British IhugusKe whS' Uht ho 
J inmcdlatiiljt, (w entirely exti»*fn»l^ed hy the Swjtntea yrm 
genwaliy stiUeA by oUr bteterlans 4«w*i to l»si ags. Bat | 
oenaitily It is trao jm the main, timi the liaxisa ^ 

BriUeh langttfl^ In all parts ot liln^aUd, 
walk sad fiiaae other disIrioM ol leiie y ; ^ J 


age presents ns v*jtli luBtoricid chronkdes, theologi- 
cal trwitisc’s, religious, political, ami naiTidivc poetry, 
in great dhumUiice, written lioth in Latin and hi tl»c 
native tongue.* 

Thu earhest naiiuv in tlic list of Anglo-Saxon > 
writers is that, of (Cddas, goncrully described as a 
missionary pf British ]*urvntagf?. living in tla? first 
half of tile sixth ccotury, imd ^he iiutUor of a LuUti 
tract on eaily Rritish Itistor;^, tbving to l]ie ob- 
scurity of this portion of our uiinHls, it has been tl>e 
sojiiewliat extraordinary fiitc of Gildas to be repre- 
sented, first as flourishing at tw’o pei iodfl more than ,a 
century distant frOm eacli otht'r ; then as two difll'V- 
ent men of the sume namt', living al dillerent times ; 
and finally ns no man at all, for his very existence 
is noAv doubted. Nennius is another name of this I 
age, wliieji, after being long etumi.'cted with a small | 
historical work, written, like that of Oildas, in Latin, I 
lias latterly Ix'en proiurtincK'il KU|ij>Ofiitith»»s. ’j'iie , 
firf-t unquestionably real autlior of distinction is i 
Mt CoLVMftANira, a nathe of Iix'land, and it man | 
of Aigorous ability, wlio contributed greatly to I 
the auvaneement of (’hristinuity in various parts of ] 
Western Kmvipe, and died in (il5. He wrote tth- j 
gious treatises ilnd Latin poetiy. As yet, no ctlu- •; 
ctttcd wrifer cximposed in his \crnacuhiv tongue: it 
wiia geiie^^ly despised by tlie literary e3a«», as w'as 1 
the ca.se at smno later peritnlft of our history, and I 
J.ntin w'lis held to be the only language fit for regu- | 
lar commM5<ition. ' ' 

The first Anglo-Saxon v.'rHer of not©, who com- j 
posed in bis own language, and of vhotu there are i 
tujy remains, is C-i’bsiox, a tuonk of Whitby, who ! 
thJil about 680. Oaedmon wiis a genius of the class , 
hentkd by Burns, a jHjet of nature’s making, sprung 
from the Iwsom of the common j;ic«ple, and little 
mdebted to education. It appears that he at one 
wroe acted in tJio ipapajcdty of ,a eow-herd. The cir- 
cumstancea under wliiifli his talents were first de- 
veloped, are narrated by Bede with a strong of 
tlic matwllous, under wliich it is possible, hoMx-ver, 
to trace a basis of natural truth. ‘ We are told that | 
be was S(i tpuch less iustarueted than most of hi* i 
equals, that he hud not even kamt anj' pix try j so 
thiftt he was frequently obliged to retiro, in order to 
his shame* wheu the h»rp was nwiveif towards 
him In the Iwdt where at supptr it was cttstmna^ 
for each person to sing in turn. Oti oud of these 

: t.ifeFA»ia I Auflto-SaaiMai PkltKi. By 

! ibomw "Wrights " ^ J I 
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ocdtsioxis, it J:taj>pem}d to be Oatdtoon’xi tixm to keep 
at tlie stable dtufitjg the night, and, overcuma 
with vexatio!!, he quitted the table and tetired. to 
his post of duty, where, laying liirnBolf do-^, be fell 
' Itito a souod slutobet. In the midst of his sleep, a 
stranger appeared to Uinu and, saluting him by his 
name, siiicf, CEOdmon, sing me something.” Oted- 
mon answered, ** f know nothing to sing ; for my 
, innapaeity In ttiis respect was the cause of my leav- 
ing tliQ hall tp cpmc hitln^r.” “Kay,** said the 
stranget, *^bwt thou hast something to smg.'* “What 
must I sing?*’ said (Vdjnon. “ ISing the Ocsilion,*’ 
was tlie reply, and tlieanipon CiednKm began to sing 
irerses “ vdwch ho had never heard beibre,*’ attd 
which are said to have been as follows t— 

Ntx Wo flceohxn horian*' ^ Now wc shall praise ^ 
h«dfon-nees weard, the guardian of heaven, 

•iWodes milite, the might of the creator, 

ainl his mod-gO'-thonc, and his counsel, 
wera. wnlj^or Uidor 1 the gioiy -father of men ! 

swa he, wnudra ge-hufes, how he of all ivoudei.’, 
eoe dryhfcen, tJ»e eternal lord. 


crircSt,<M>iBDIA OF 


^ustt ^ 1400. 


j oord oiii)teahie. 

I lie terost j^e-sceop 
j ylda boarnnm 
i heofon to hrdfe, 

I halig ^cypucnii ! 
j ilia niidaau-go'ard 
j mon-cynnes umrd, 
I ece dryh^pn, 
mfler tcode, 
firnm foldan, 
jj froft 0f>UdihiIg ! 


Now wc shall praise ^ 
the guardian of heaven, 
the might of the creator, 
and his counsel, 
the gioi_Y -father of men ! 
how he of all woudcM’, 
tJ»e eternal lord, 
formed the Itogiiiiiing. 

He first created 
for the children <(f niou 
heaven as a roof, 
the holv creatoi ' 
then the world 
the gtuudian of manirind. 
tbo eteinnl lonl, 
ptoduetxl afterivaid-^, 
the earth for m'*n, 
the almighty nuister ’ 


hCjaedmon then awoke ; and he was not only able to 
I repeat the lines which he had made in his sleep, but 
I he continued them In a stram of aclniiniblo versifica- 
I tioi}, lu the morning, iio hasieiitfd to the town- 
reovo, Pr bailitf, of Whitby, wbh carried biin before 
the ibkss Hilda; and there, ui tlu' presence of 
sonntii of the iearn<«l men of the place, he told his 
story, nnd they w<:ro all of opinion that ho bad re- 
ceivtsl tlie gil^ of song from Ikxwcu. I'liey then 
cxpouruled to him' in his mother tongue a portion 
of Scriptmcie, vi hi<*l) ho was required to refloat in 
verse. OuHhnou went home with his task, and the 
next mor*»ng be produced a jmem which excelled 
in hoanty nil that they were accustomed to hear. 
He iftorwards ywhh'tl to Um earnest solicitations c'f 
Mif A bbess Hilda, and became ti monk of her hwhc ; 
and she ordered him to transfer into verse the w hole 
of ibe sacred history. We are told that ho*wa.s am- 
tinieilly oemipicd in refn-ating to himself what he 
lieard, and, “ like a elemi annual, ruminating it, bo 
lurjisid it into most sweet verse," ’ f Cieflmou thus 
composed miuiy )ioemB on the Bible histories, and 
jl on wiscellanoons ' religions Aubjeets, luid some of 
these have bhen preiscrved. Hb aci ount tif the H'aU 
of Man i'i somOWhat like that given ju Pamdise Zo«t, 
and one passage in H might alnnWit be supposed to 
have tioen tlie foundation of a corresponding one in 
Mihon*s subUme epic, It is that in wliich Satan i| 
descril^ed as Tev^virig from< the eonsteniathm of his 
owrthraw, A nmdcrn ttansltttioij mto Kngliah fol- 
low's;— 

'' ' hhn 

' ' hi^ ulHiOi Ids ; 

HdlVpWheut'him - - w, 

hi$ /M.^nhi^lpsncri t • / _ ' , ; ' 

■a i;n Onr apsiJistwwii'bf ',m m' 

nil* ^'v ' 

^ ^ VUljfip'*' ,, /' . ' '' I ’ 

. . ' 


. ' Then Bpako he words,': <, '''V; ' 

< This barrow plaoe is • 

tha^t dther that we knew, * ■ 

high in heaven's kingdom, , , , • 

, which niy master bestowed oh me, 
though we it, for the All-powerfbh 
may not possess. 

We must cede our realm V * \ , 

yet hath he not done ri/^tly, 
that he liath struck ns down 
to the fioiy abyss 
of the hot hell, 

bereft ns of heaven’s kingdom, 
hath decreed 
to people it 
, with maukiud. 

^ That is to me of sorrows the greatest, 
that Athtin, 

who was wrought of* earth, 
sliall posses'? 
nij sti oug ^efti ; 

that It shall he to him in delight, 

and wc endure thi?* toHnent, ^ 

iuiscr 3 ' in thi'i hell. 

Oh * luMlAftbe power of my Jjanvls * * 

then with this host 1 

But around me lie 

,.irori houds ; | 

pressem ihU coni of chain j 
1 ani powcilcHs ! 
mo have so hai d 

the clasps of hell ' 

NO drmiy gnispod ! 

Here »» a vast dm 
who VO und imdenteath i 
never (hd T .sec 
n loath her lundskip ; 
the dame abateih noi,, 

Jiot over Jioll. 

Me hath iJie clasmug of these rings, 
tliis hard polished hand, 
impeded in my course, 
debarred me fiom my way. 

My feet arc hound, 
my hands iuanacie<3 ; 
of these hell doors ai'e 
the way.s obstructed ; 

NO that with aught I cannot 
from theao limb-bomis cseapft. 

About me lie 
huge gratings 
of liard iron, 

.forged witli heat, 
with which mif^lod < 
hath fastened by tho neok> 

Thus perceive 1 that he kuoweth my mind, 

and that he know also, 

the Ijord of hosts, “ 

that should U.S through Adam 

ovil befaU, 

about Urn realm of heavan, 
whore I had power of my hands 

Tim specimen of Cmdmon above gmn in the 
original language may serve «« ’4 general one of 
AnglO'ISaxon poetiy. It willjbe observed that it is 
neither in measured fbefr,'!’ like Xaitin verso, nor 
rhymed, but that tlm aoSe pjE^^arity which distin- 
guishes it firam prese is what w Wright calls a veiy 
regular alfit&Mtim, so arrange^ that in every couplet 
there should he two principal words in tlm linu be- 
piming with the same letter, wliicU Ipte must aho 
he the initial of tlm dfst wor<l m which tlm stress 
(4 tliu vniee fkU» in the aewd hue, , 

A few nameii of inferior BOto--Aldhe3m4. abbot of 

, * Thorpa's sditkni of Cadmon, 
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MaliwaliMlwy, Ceolf3iri<J^ftlWo£’Wfiarrnouth, fuld Felix 
ol^f royiand-«ferittg5i\^wn the list of Anglo-Saxon 
vT^r* to B*a>x, luftipjy called the VeneraWe Bed©, 
who my be allowed to atond at the head of tho eta. 
He seems to have sjjent a xnodeat stndions life, unehe- 
quercd by , incident of any kihA »fc the monastery of 
Wearmouth, where 
he died in 735. 
Hj« works, fonsdst^ 
ing of Scriptural 
, tnuisiatioiis ' and 
commentaries, reli- 
gious treatises, bio- 
graphies, and an 
ecclesiastiwil his- 
tory of the Anglo- 
Saxons, winch is 
Iho only one usclul 
in lljc prcwiiit age, 
M ero forf7/~/ntt/ in 
imrnlM'r . and it j« 
relalcd tliat he dic- 
hifed to histimanu- 
< nsis, and cotn- 
}!!cted ,r Invik. on 
Cluo'r f(f titt vt rv day of lus 

death. Almost all tlio wTilmirs of these men wcix in 
Latin, ivliich r<.n it K'^,^ nt eessary hi speak parti- 
enlurly of them in ibis place. ( )ur snusequent lite- 
rary history is formed of comparatively ohstnu 
namc*^. until it presents to uh the eiihglitencd and 
{irnuiiMe King Anriiho (S4S-901 V'’ iimhom learning 
and authorship graced tho ro\nl state, without m- 
tciferiiig with iKs pioper duties, lie translated the 
historl(‘al works of Oroslus ami Bede, and some reli- 
gious and inond In’jJiH's, perliapsr.l.soy/iVyi'.vi'o/i^r.s 
a nd \h(KpM(fi/i s o/‘J)nt yd, mto the Anglo-.Saxoii tongui', 
designing thoi'i‘'n to extend t’neir utility among his 
people No ongmal compositions eertauily his have 
hcoi preserved, <*xecpting' the reriet'lious of In.s own, 
vliieh h© takes h'lnx' licru and them to introduce 
into his trauslatioiis. Tho character of this monarch, 
cnihracmg tjo much gentlonc'ss, along with manly 
vigour and dignity, and displaying’ imre tastes, cal- 
ciilated to he hctieflcijil to others as well as liiniself, 
seems as if jt would have graced tin* most civilised 
age nearly as much as it did one of the rufle.si. 

After AJfr<;)l, tlic next important name is that of 
.Ai.raje, archhishop of Oantorhury, whodie<l m lOuO 
Tins learned pmlttto was a voluminous writer, and, 
like Alfred, entertained a strong wush to enlighten the 
l»eoi)le ; he wTotomiieli in his native tongue, particu- 
larly a collection of hoinilic*?, fl^raHSihAion of the iirsl 
seven liooka t'f the IhhF-, and some religious trcal jscs. 
IJc was also the author of a grammar of the Latin 
tongue, which has given him the sub-name of " (lie 
Gramuaariimd iVltVic himself declares that he wrote 
in Anglo-Siaon, and in that avoided the use of all 
obscure W'ords, in order that he might lie undcrapiod 
by unlettered peotde. As lie w'as really successful in 
writing simply, we select a specimen of Anglo-Saxon 
prose from hi» ToaeJial homily, adding a« interlinear 
translation: — 

Ilaathcn cild bi,tb ge^tillod, ae hit ne brset im 
{A) h&t(hm ditd j/et h’ altmtlknut 

hifl hiw witU-utan, 4jl|tdah dhe liit beo with-imnm 
hin shape, wfthniitf , ht he 

aweml. Hit hith ^-broht eiynfuU <lRurh Adames 
rhwn^i^, ih' %rmgU mfd ihtQvgh 
fore^wagfetb^isee t© tham fant fai«. Ac h it bith a.tUw<>gen 
<(1 tke jfbnuf^pmel, ilwAtf wf wsseM 

* Where dduble idBteiii thus It wlU he tmilerMtcKid 
thnt the first hi thte year pf the hft'th , «nd *ho wh^id |he year 
of the tUiatli, onh^At<]lvidipalmonh<eitd« 


firani oallttmsyimum wUh-innan, dheah dliehifc with- 
fnm all thiiMgh M rmi- 

utan hia hiw neawendo, Kaia suyice tha halige 
wm'dly his shape not cAmw/e. JSim so tho holy 
faut wrotor, dhe is ge-haten HiVa wyl-j)pring, h ge-iic 
ffM which is life’s is Ule 

on hiwe odhrum wretermn, k w uiicl©r dheofl bros- 

iu shaj/ic {to) oihd' toatersj and is subject to wr- 
nungo ; ac dhais halgan ^stes miht 

i-aptim; bitt, tJic Uoty uhosfs might 

ge-nealsecth thani bjusnigendhatm waiter©, dhurh 
comes (to) fht: cofmpiibk loatei'' through 

t'oeerda Mctsimge, k ' hit {jythan" 

{tho) 'joiests’ blewng,, und U may, 
hchaman k sawle athweau fmm eallum synnum, 

body and send uadi fmm all 
dlmili gastlifo mduo. 
thmxiyh ghostly ndufti*. 

f'ynov/ulf, l)i:!.lu>]' of W mi'hefilcr, WuJfstan, arch'- 
bishop of York, and nonu' others, bring down the list 
of Anglo S;i\(ii5 authors to the ronquest, giving to 1 
this poi'i (OH of our lit* i ,i hire a duration of nearly five J 
luindrcd years, or aboid Inc spacfi lietimm Climw |i 
nod onr ow n day 1 binu;', this time, then* were many | ! 
scats oflearninp im lOngland, many writcri*, and many i ' 
btioks; although, m the mam, these have now hcComc | i 
matter of curiosity to tho antiquary only, Thelitora- !' 
turc may he said to have hud a kind of protracted || 
existence till (he breaking tip of the language in tho ! 
latter part uf the twelfth i-eiitury ; hut it wqis graced i i 
by 110 names of distinction. 't\'e are hero called tipon , ‘ 
to advert to the Jiidoneid jirodiietion uruuHv' caJkd ii 
tlic Angh-Si( ton (%vnick, wlucJi ('(>nsisi8 of .1 view ij 
of early English histurj% w riilcn, it is btheved, by a j ' 
scries of authors, cormncMCiug soon iiflta* the time of j | 
Alfred, and eoiitmucd till the I'Cign of Henry IJ. '! 
Allogotlicr, eonsidtriug the gi'iiernl state of Western [ t 
Europe in the iniddlo Hgea. the lib^rature of our 
Anglo-Saxon tbrefathers may he regarded as u i! 
i-ivdilahh' feature of our national hijitory, and as i' 
sometliuig of which we mipjit justly he proud, if we I j 
did not allow ourselves to remain m «iu(5h ignoranci ! i 
of it 

INTROPUCTTOK OF NOUMAN 

TlKsOonquost, by which a Norman govemmentand 
nobility were impos<*d Ufion Saxon England, IchI to a 
great change in the language. Norman French, one 
of the modificHtions of lAitm which arose in thc» 
inuldlo ages, wUvS tiow tiic lauguago of education, of ! ( 
the law courts, and of tho tipsier clasaos gen^u'aily, i j 
while Saxon shared the degradation wTiich the 1' 
jaople at large (experienced utkUt their conquerors 
Though depressed, yd, as i)u! speech of the grt‘at 
body of the people, it could not be nxtinguisbed. 
Uavnig numbers on its side, it maintained itsj^round 
as the substance of the popular laugufi^% the Norman 
mfasing only about one word for every , three of the 
more vulgar totiguo. But it was dosiftiued, in the 
course of the twelfth century, to undergo great, 
grammatical changes. Its sounds were greatly 
altered, syllables w-cre, cut short inthoprommcuUiOTi, 
and the termiuatious and inflections of words wore 
softened down xmtil they were outircly lost, lAi. 
Johnson cxpiusaes his opiruou, tlmt the Noniians. 
uflected the Anglo“S(iJton more in this manner lhan 
by tlwi! introduction o-f how wmrds. So great was 
tho change, that the original Anglu-Saxhh must 
tao hcconic, in the first half of the thJrtemth > 
(^ttiry, more difflcult to he nndtirstWl than thi? 
dlctiioa Chaucer is to ua Tho laugmgo •which 
resulted (fisommfihoetnient of the patwwisnt Eng- 
lish ’ tt© oi^glh Will bn traced, vtnova 

' ’ , , ' "3 


raow KVBUIiST . 1-... ' ■ , , 

™ i™!T« OT SKM' tbw to 9a^, H whwn, *%, 

, xwi!< K^w r* , f, „n nf Rirto of a ' ajn*l' Iwjtroft^ed 

Tho ftr«t ntorwy vvodactions fbrtbe firW^wfi to ii>c let«ni«i wwWj M • 

teBtiaii after the ™»™re teimt* the ejaeted.- A». to » 

he cohnitod M m » great ^ ,,ttndl» of iucredible »ton« «hi» ofurtoch toj l» 

eouDtry and it« Ungonge- t jlighBy founded oti foci, this is rf smatt 

hlmdrod by Wflliarn. P'sdioal tohi^ « K y ^ ^ ^ ^ Ws pnem, . 

to iw etotiveted in Jfranee w>H‘ S and btotccI an unfaiUnc resource for tile wntots of 

tostc. The “mSruttvo Jm cusnh* twoc^turies, 

origin WS named ItmoM „„r oven in a later age was its inftnence tomtcii 

separated into two g^t Svo3 for from it Sbakspeare drew the .tory.tf lem, and 

which Is represented pomilari} bj the J lovtn^ Sackville that of P'ornix and rorrex, while Drayton 
and to of the north, *hich was subdivided into ,,f it in his Volydlblon, Mid H hW 

p^ch'MidAnKlo.Nojman, tbch.tt^ gi5^oc««ion to many allusions in tfM poems cf 

U l’roTeiK;evtUctc arose: a senes ofdt otUei’ works. Henry II.* ti'om admirattou 

Sio employed their talents in of his writinqs, bestowed nm hmi a ennonry In the 

and comjdimentary pcems, ^ ^ - ctt4],ctlrnl of Itayenx. Benoit, a contemporary , of 

tory sentiniMt, whkdi many of ^ .Tthe gnat. Ware, and author of a W'-fory of tie Dairy £ Ajj* 
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to break the Enbi»h ranks aUhe battle roonnoetod.wmi tlie history rf Enghsh litemture. 

jrromtlio preference of the ^0™’“ <” '• V enters inmniosed most freqnuotly m rhymed 

ttS^de^iTon that eonpiets. eseh iine eontainmg eight syllableat 

disttoisiied literary names of 'lie Brst *«“ j ,„„„Bsci;m,NT or rriB imnsEM roan or KSomsn. 
eentaries after the Conquest am those id is tollowiog tlie Cominest. tiie only j 

Pouts, mou who „r „ther eomposdioos tliat have come down to us as , 

1 ST.!Su»y o.i'potor b' i-horold. tho production of individuals living m, or conneded , 

I who wrote the lino romance of Itolmid ; lS;ams<>n ^ Mctrasl Itomwws-e „. ■ i 

de Nantotoi, who translated the proverbs of N.Io Sp-i..u.m. ■., ••u-.w A ri,«t t...»«e-e f.miMiwos , 

T^tdl -:.rKr.v~r:ir s 


•1 tronreete of omsiderahle eminence, wliosii works ,).„ Norn, 

are lost, were the most uoteal pred.^ssors <d one of „,..k. noi, l..» mar. 
madi ircatcr celebrity,. n-'iin(;d Wack, ft Uu 

nntivtj Fr^n^hv a-ttafrat^yo ]mm f apiubc 

Z,'A«jfei<n-e (Brutus ot tohand). Ihi chid luro ^ 

was W imaginary son irf ‘‘'..“f.lfj: ’ p pritato b ' ' 

as baviuf^ fonudod the r-t. l ^ 

fimny centuries before the ^kristoui eia. 1 us 
,"> creation of the Umoy of the iSornwn port. He , 

• inly Uanslated a serioas hwtory, written a tt- ^ ywvrs 
ittiforcin Latin by a monk natm'd ” 

Motrtt, in which the atlairs ol Britain trawl 
\ with Si postsibk Ktarity tbrouKh a sc^cs ot iina- ciiqui 

einw kings, beginninpr with Brutus of poy, and Kt qui 

endS with Ca<lwidladcr, ^yho ^yi^s said to have BHtolt 

Itved in tlic year 689 of the Chnsstiftn era. ^ ^ t 

' Thih history ri a very reinarka' »l€ ivork, on account ‘ 

of iU orifrin, and its effect oji subsctiiient literature. 

The Britons,, settled i« Wftlcjv, Coniwall, and Brc- 
tagne, were distinguishwi at this time on actiount of 
the pumberietfs fanciftti and fabulous h'ljcmls 'whi^ ,^j 

they POssessKfd- -a ,tt*wiitiomvry kmd of htcrattir# 
swern&mtf dilMit which ,UftS w nchbt leu found (luftni 

the of ttih fteot*i#h IlighlandH. For H 

ciu4^K had beiisn supplied .ntli tale a';k»w 

S:S the tA^aning foimiain of Bri'U^e, j.af st 

‘LwTJSim* dndii (can of Ox* Byia o 

'of thek^^ professedly lus- ' Etw 

^ to -toto ■«, j 1 


‘(iiifiDtlirnldlii.i, rltlnvanRler, | 

AJ<* *«u>t Uni fTA^xfiofc*',’^ 1 

j >e 1 a citii chfttni j» fctriifBut ; I 

A plusoirs jdc«\ so Ucwpiirttront. ] 

T.» iinft ftlemtti l>(>ft(>r(ii'r,^ ' 

ht lt'8 niricrffd,'* Dht'val* moaiftrer . 

1 A Hutre ak'rent t» pj ernlr, < 

(»u pim'csj Kctler, on j 

Tic-lx > avoit qiii dai'i laftx’MOt, ! 

I'U tu'Lv i aVoit yoi Totocttt : i 

< -'hiiAir iin (M rk’u HVntmrtctfit, , 

po Havoi*. , 

CIl qui son coitlp!tiK«^‘ niinqiwrft, I 

Kt qni li’amnyi gien prS* avoit, 

Butolt «iemproH ou roi itieaxi, 

Kt k tous Itts Hutw* tntMiati'rt ; ^ 

Kt li ri»is <tsl tolfin W flonftlt, 

Tani (iono cil Mcr. »'on atott. 
j,e» aamoa K'r lea mi^» ato*®** 

Pot' engavrtor i®o«lx tpii Jitkint. 

Q,iti ami tivoit «?n la pkoo, 

Toiht U torwMt Toil ou la ftws* 

Troi« jora dura k fttkto ftitud \ 

(i^uand Vint uu quart, nu mpreWfH, ' , 

U roto las b»^h^ii«ip9/rt</lts 

A'tww rfriiwtw 

j.af strvltw a 05be'*en4i. 

por wm I'otrnii dwvl; 

Jkia dortftv «t , 

Et ove<Kl»k*, et riStpai^ , _ ' > ’ ’ ',‘' 

A mtijt qtti dkutiEws terras ©aiidlWtL 

Q,«i par amor aa roi 

l)ona twnpea, dusaia a • - , 

P ona do a w,»YO^S 

a 'S'St&hv 

» fl^f*** * 8*^*^*^ *^**'** **''*^^“ ^'***®^ 
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HTEJtATUBK, 


aw worl^-Wrtl^ in Latiaby Jeamed 
^h0Jii vrore John of 
IlSaludnity^’ Tater of! ^soidi of Bxeter, and 
^ G*wBWiiie)r of HonitoB^tf^ th© last heitig the awthor 
Of Ihc History of Kaglhhd just alhidcd to, which is 
,supp<»(»ed to k^'^e boen wHtitfcon al^ont tiie year 1138 . 
'About 11 ^ 4 , ajocordmg to Bjt Johnson, ‘the Saxon 
jbegott to take a form in which the beginniiig of the 
^>rcisent ifingljsh tnay plainly be discovered’ It 
does aotv alitiady hinteil, contjun many Norman 
words, bwt its grammatical structure is considerably 
altered. There is a metrical Saxon or English trans- 
btion, by one Layamon, a priest <d‘ Nrnely, on the 
Severn, tWm the Brut d'Avylvterrr of W ace. Its date 
is not ascertained ; but if it be, as ^?urmiBed by some 
writers, a composition of the lattcr'part of the twelfth 
century, we must consider it as throwing a valuable 
light on the history of our language at ]>erha|>s the 
most important peritxl of its cxisteju'c. A spttciiucu, 
in which the passage already giAcnfroin Ware is 
trantdat<Kh is prewnU'd in the sequel, Witli refe- 
rence; to n larger extract given by Mr Kllis, of which 
the other is a jairtion, that gentleman remarks — ‘ As 
it does not contain any word wliit-h Ave arc under the 
i neccfirity of referring to a French origin, wa* cannot 
' hut consider it as simple and mmuxed, tlumgh verj- 
biubaroiis, Saxon, Attlie same time,’ he continues, 

‘ the urthograpliy of this ni.umsf'ript, iiiu liich we at'e, 
for tla' first time, the admission of the ,soft y, toge- 
ther wit li tho Suxonj , as u i'll as s(»me other peculiari- 
i ties, seems to prove tlnit the praiumeialum of ourlan- 
1 guage had already undergone a considerahle change. 

} Indeed, the whole stylo of this coiniH>sition, which 
' is broken into a seiies of short unconnected sentences, 
and ill whieli tlie construction is as plain and artless 
as possible, and iicrfeetl.v free from inversions, ap- 
, pears to indicate tliat little nioie (ban the sulxstitu- 
I tion of a few French tor tlie present Saxon w»rds 
' was now necc<«stiry to produce a reseiublaucc to tliat 
Anglo-Norman, or English, which we posses.’* a 
few specimens, supitosed tii h.i\e Ix-cn written in the 
early part of the tlurteeuth century. Ijayamous 
versification is sUso no less ronau-Jkulile than lijs lan- 
guage, Hoinetiiucs he seems anxious to imitate the 
rhymes, and to adopt the regular number of syllables, 
which he had observed in his original; at oilier 
times he disregards Ixith, either because he did not 
consider the laws of niotre, or the consonance of 
final sounds, iia cs,sential to tho gratification of las 
readers; or because he wa,s unable to adapt them 
throughout so long a work, from thewaiit of models 
in his native language on whic’li tg f^in his style. 
The latter is perhaps tlip most Jirobable suppasition ; 
hut, at all events, it is apiiarent tiuit the rccurrciu’e 
of his rhymes is mueli too frequent to be tlie result 
of chance ; so that, upon the whole, it seems reason- 
able to infer, that I^ayamon’s work was comptised at, 
or very near, the period when the Haxons and Nor- 
mans in this country licgan to unite into one nation, 
and to adopt a common language.’ 

SPKCIMKNS 01' ANarXl-SAXON \N1) r.NOUSH 
piKMvrovs iro 1300 , 

We have fdroady Seen riiort specimens of the 
Anglq-Baxou prose andyefse of the ]icriod prior to 
tlie Conquest, Perhaps jidi&bcst means of making 
clear transition of lanipnige int% its iweaonfe 
form, is to p]x>sont a oominuation of those specimens, 
e.xtcndingb^ween the time of the Conquest sdid the 
reign (^Edward I. It is not to hi? e-xpected that 
tliese spedinens will be of much use to the reader, on 
account ctf the ideas which they convey ; bpL con- 
sidered }wer% «s placets, or ns pieties; they will 
l>e withmi^ i^eir ei^ct in iUustvatlng jthe mstory 
wonr literature. 


IBxtrai^frdm Sascof^ (jh'dimh, 1154 .] 

On this yser warn! the King 'Stephen ded, and 
bebjried tliere bis wif and his sune weeroft bebyiled set, 
Taiiresfdd. That zainistre hi makid-m* T'ha tlie 
king was ded, tha was tho eorl beionde And no 
durMi.e nnu man doii other buto gcni ior Uie micel eie 
ol him. Tha he tvi KnglCland potufi, tha was ho under- 
faugoii mid miecl uoi'tscipo j and to king blotosBd in 
Lundinc, on the Sunnem d«ji befpreii luid-Wintor-diei, ! 

Literally translated thus A. n, 1154. luthisyoorl 
w^ tho King Stephen dead, unci buried where his ‘ 
ivife and his a<m were buried, at Toaresfieild. I'hac ; 
minister they made. When the king wa« deoi^l, tlieti 1 
wan the eml beyond sea. Ami not duist no mnU do j 
other but good for ibc greui awe of him. When ho i 
to England came, tlicu was he received with gwti I 
worship ; and to king conbccratifd in London, on tho 
Sumluy befou- mid-ahiLer-day (FliUBlmas day).*^ ' 

fi Ota tht fircmtni of f/u’ Promdmjji ut ; 

Curmadon^ ffh'cH bjt m //ns ti'andafion of 

llurc, ucentaf oLout I liiO.J 

T'lni tlu kingf lujdo | 

And 111 hib vion’-Vi^orniL'/ 

Thu, biUfati'^ out of burb;.;;; I 

Tlieiiies switheu luhlc. 

.•Mlo tha kmgCB, 

And heoie har-fhrhir/csA ; 

.Ulc I ha hjNcoj/i.s, 

And allf Uia clai. k<*s, 

ADo the eovles, ; 

And allf tha beornos. i 

.MU' tha theines, j 

AUe the swehies, 

J\‘hr •/»< nuUleJ^ 

Hiidi ffvond jdiU'.^ 

.^ummo heo //k/owa/ 

.Siinimc hoo giinncn 
Suinine hco gunneii lepen, 

Suniine Ijco giinneu kr/'f)h*;/,h) j 

Suinmc heo wrwHtloden | 

And mtJu’r-(}omf’ , 

Summe heo out, i cUh 1 

Phwuve^fm mfkn' I 

Suinnie hei* driven ballfcs j 

Wide {/fond the foldes. j 

Mold aim kurme.s f/omm 
Ther heo gunnen . 

And wha swa mihte iwenaio ' 

• Wurthrtcipo of hi.s i 

7/i'i/e ladde ifiidc songe 
At foTOU than kod kinge 
And the king, for his i 

( laf h i m f/ei godc. 

* The nolCT are hy JItr Ellis, with correeU/his. | 

t The original of this piwwago, )>> U'aee, is given in mi Vai'Her 
page. 

1 liluten. s ATultittnie ut attenflatUa 
• 3 FlwA— Then hod <jut of tho town the people very quickly 
^ Tiiou timmgii of servants, ^ 4'air1y dr^aiie/l, ' 

« ITrfd (their way) through tho fields ; 

7 Hogan. Todioehwg0«*vow9. v’Torun. !j 

To shoot or ttimw darts. ! | 

" Mada, or ployed o*/ seZ/fter-z/aww, BaXy tgames <rf 
tium), that is, Jiwdett. , . , i 

i» 80*00 tiioy on. fit'ltl phiyevl niidcr shield; fiwit fe, foajjfKt ^ 
wHh BWhrdfl, i 

ht * Afany a kind of gome them Hiej' gan mge.' 1 

(Ihrt«h),da to ttJlgo, 1 

Aod whoSofOiglit win worship hJ' his gamlngc A ' \ . 1 

»« * Hlwt Song heforo the 

a woM^y«K)hy«fijtt# with iiifi Pren^ ' , ' ‘ ' 1 

OovA h^ girlogs, gifta , ' ' , c' ; 





w,/ '' ; Alle 

,Tfe« i«WtUieo " 

*: ^ ; Malle iibalalfdies, «* 

Lecmedep wa^lle*) “ 

; . . ', /To liiKaldeJi then, g 

', f ' Ana that folc pteie. ” 

‘ Thte toto ^ 

^(me$ mid simUc 'pUJiffniii 
Tlia, at ihm twrdu: dmt ti 

The kina: gon to I 

And agaf liif g'^de cnlbten 

‘ All hcorerihfm;^ 1 

^ . He gof ?colver, hegeftf gold, 'j 

He gef horb, he gef lond, j 

Cattles, and dflethes eke ; 

Hi« mouTien he tqii&nde-^ ( 

[ t^xtruotfrom a Oha)^<x of Tltm'n It L<, a. t>. * 

#Ac cmviHon lai>!giwjo of the tifjHe.l ^ 

i llenrv. Unirg Oodes fultome, K ing im Engloncloande, o 
Lhoawdon V^-tad, mikoiiNonniu) oii A.-qnitain, 1 
V:arl on Anjou, «end 1 grcang to alle hiM‘ holde, 
dserde and ihwedc on Uuntindomwdnevc. Ihat 
niten go ^Yel alU>, wo willeu avid umieu, tluet uro 
i^de<^^en allc other the moar.^ del of heoin, tha-t heoth ^ 
Ichosen thurg ns and thnrg th'et loiintles-folk oii im , 
kinerioho. habhith vdon, and pohallon don in tlw ^ 
worthily of Ood, and nre troowtlie, for the fi'envc of 
' the loande, thurg the hesigte of than toforen iseido . 

^lltSaftmudatlon ;— ‘Henry, ihrouch ; 

iHjTt, King of England, I^ord td Ireland, I hike of Aor* 
mandy, of Acquitain, Earl of Anjou, hondb pectnig 
to all hl9 enhiectg, learned and nnloanied, ot llnnting- 
donahho. 'I'his know ye well all, that 
grant, wliat our oounsellora all, oi rUc move part ot 
Ihoin, ihaiJie ohoscu through ns and through the 
! Uiid-fodk o#onr kingdom, ha>M^ done, and ehall do, to 
Ihrhoi'ont of Ood, and our allo-^ianee, for the good ol 
I the land, through the detonninatjon of the hotoic- 
Baid counsellors, Ac. 

TKE BWITMIKG CHllONICnEIlS. 
tayatnon niay bo rcRardcd as tbe first of a sorios 
of writers who. about the onfl of the thirteenth ocn- 
turv IXigan to i>0 eonsxoouous m our literary lu.srory, 

V hich usually recognises thern under the general 
•Amiclifttiod fA the Khymiso Obboniclers. The 
' first, at a considerable mtervfU after Layanmn, was 
j: a monk of Ohmeester Abbey, nsmdly crdlcil from 
Hiat dreuuifitanCe llopERT or (^iiOireEaTvjj, iiud 
A ho lived during the reigns of Henry III. jmd Ed' 
w'iirdl. Be wrote, in long rhymed hues (Alexan- 
ddues), a history of ilnghitni from the imagmary 
’ Brutus to Ills own time, ushig chiefly m lus .autho-^ 
rity the Batin history by CleoflVoy of Monmouth, ot 
which Wftce and Tjaynmon lind already given Nor- 
wan French and iSnixon versions.* The work is 
dijrltoed by Mr Warton as destitute of art. ami 
iwd giving to the fabulous history, In 
, nikw parts, a loss iiofitical air than it iKiftrs in 
' > tjw^rcjy’a prose, 'riie languftffo is full of !^a^•0»v po- ^ 
Sillftrim which might partly be the result of his 
I 'ijviajr In tfo a prfwince as Gnouei'sterBhire. 

^ AnotWAirirh: iudaiowMgcs tlitbt, though eold and 
i Is^Ohert U mvt defi^flicntin the vahuible talent 

:thc attention. * I'he orations with 
I ' 'wbe comSe ^ i«»t ivsl, and all the 

. W>««^ th<? noWws tnere^ mA 

, j' , 

* 0 ^ 

Mfi’ ■ 

i\ ] 85«4^1^hts«A w yevwla. 

aJ 'l^t hi pa^rt^ W* 


which Jid 

story, *re, hi «a^ ■ 

arid not tmly Ms «en!fe» , 

unfhvoumMe of Ms 

aescriptioii ot ae 8M »>« •*? 

his uraal character, and becomes not Ohly fenW- 
taining, hut even nilimaited.** , 

Of the language of Eobert's Ohronjd^ <^c follow- 
ing is a spccimeit, in its original spelling 
Engelond ys awd god loud, ich woao of odio loud ] 

Y^eet In the ende of tho world, ii» ,oI in the w®*- 
The nee iToth hyni al ahout, lus stonfc as mi ylC. 

Here fon hco tho lassc doute, bht Int V® thorw 

Of fi£ of Iho solve loud, as me hatt y-scyo n\«- . . 
From south to north he ys long eight® hondred mjJo* 
This is, of eoursts nearly uuinteUigible to aU except 
antiquarian readers, and it u theredoro 
IM-a-, in other specimens, to <vdoi>t, a.s far a& ixissibk, 
a modern orthography. 

[The MitHeyfo)' the Ftrifi OiwuJti.] 

A pood poi>e was thilk time at Koine, that heoht’ 
Urban, . , , 


That preached of the creysevie, and rroysed mony man. 
TheiMbre ho send preachers thorough all ChnKkmdom, 
And him«»elf a-this-side the mounts^ and to trance 

And preached so fast, *mKl with so givat wisdom, 

That about in each loud the ciosfl last me nome.'' 

In the year of giacc a tliousaTid and sixteen, 

This great crey«®ne began, that Inng was i -seen. 

Of 80 much folk nyinc* (ho cross, no to the holy land go, 

Me ne see no time before, no suth nathemo.' 

For self women ncbeleied,*' that they lUMVcnd thiiln-r 

Me young h'lk itliat] feeble were, the while the voy- 

So^Sttt Uobert Curtbow? thitherward his heart cast, 

And, among other good knights, no thought not be 
the last. 

He wend.s here to Knglond for the creyswsric, 

And laid William his brother to wed? Normandy, 1 
And borrowed of him thereon an hundred thouswina 

To worni «ith to the holy lond, and that was some- 
deal stark. * * . 

The Karl Kobert of Flanders mid*’ him wnd also. 

And Eustime Karl of Boiilogtie, and mony goodkmght 

Tliere wend theiiDqkc OcofTrey, and the Karl Baldwin 
there, « 

And the other Baldwin also, that noble inou were, 

And kings eyth all three of the holy lond. 

T’hc Eari Stephen dc Bloiswcml eko, that great |K)Wor 
liad on bond, , . , , 

And Kobert’s eifttor (Jturihofe Mpbnifwwl liftd to 
'J’l>ej« wend yet other knighta, the best that Were alw ; 
As the Earl of St <{Ue«, the good lUymomJ, , ‘ , 

And Niel tho king’8 brothei of France, and the h.an 
I Boaiimotid, 

And 'J'auciod his nephew, and tho bislmi also 
; Of Podj^, and Sir flugh the great earl thereto ; • 

And folk al$o without ink,® w all tM» ivoii end 
' Of Eaglond and of FtaJfme, tihith«rwatd gah wend, 

* Of Normandy- of Dentwi^k, of Norway, df Britain, 

* Of Wales ancrof Ireland, of Ooeeony a^d of 

^ OfPixivenceandof Sttxtiny, andof Al<*»«iau ' 

Of Sootlondond of Greece* of fktneaad AlqftiiWM ^ 

# wife. ' ' ' ■ ' ’ 

> M'lai called « PaewA the mow^e-nOmeiy. the Al^ 

9 wa^euioklytakimnp. ♦Uakc. ' jaihce neVefr Knoni^ 
i ftBmwottwateknwtiwaoidia 

"With. 0 IJcjond iwaakotting. ’ ‘ ■ 

IS 




MEEATtrEIS. 


BOISBM OP OI-OtJCJiSil'Ka* 


,, m wtfttdietcth iSpjaiHwy* tfrUh paiony ft mU& 

A^d wtm Tftys -witli ftnd sjrfca Tojcati, 

Ajttd to yre»e brig from thmmw^ they woiwi, 

And our lord at to A*itk«i;jU tboin »end, 

That iji thfi beginninff of tlm loud of Syrio is. 

Anon, upon St liucits* day^ hither they come, i wis-?, 
And besieged the city, ftnd assailed last, 

And they within agam" them stalwartly cast. 

So that after Christmas the Saracens rede nomc ^ 

And the folk of Jeriisalcm and of Damas come, 

Of illeph, and of other lends, mid great power enow. 
And to snocoury Antioch fast hitheiward drew. 

So that tho Bari of Flanders and licauniond at Iasi 
Mid twenty thousand of incti again them wcinl fast, 
And smite an battle with them, and tlio sbi-oweu^ 
overcome j 

And the Clirlatiaii wend ivgivin, mid the prey that they 
Home. 

Tu the montli of Fevenir Uio Saracens eftsoon 
Tarked them a great host (as they were y-wont to 
done), 

And went toward Antioch, to help their kind Idood, , 
The company of Chtistian men this well niiderstood- 
To f>c^ie"e this castle their f<totmen they letc, 

And the knlght'<n end forth, the SaracenK to meet ; ■’* * 

( -armed and a-hor»c well, and in sixty party 
Ere they went too far, they dealt then company. 

Of tlio ni'Si Robert OurtUose they chose to chiolentain. 
And of, the other the noble Duke R iimphrey of Al- 
main ; 

Of the thru! the good Rivymondjthe forth the good man 
'I'ho Earl of Flanders they betook ; and the fifth tliavi 
They betook the bishop of Pody ; and the sixth, tho 
The good Tancred ami Rpaujnoiul, tho nn there uaino.® 
These tw'ae had the maht host, thnt as standard was 
theie, 

I For to help their follows, whan they wore were.*' 

I I'his C'hristiaJi and this Saracens to-gather them soon 
met, 

And as stalwart men to-gatliei fast act, 

And «dew to ground here and there, ue the heathen side 
Wax cter wersh? and wci-sli of folk that come wide. 

So that this Fhriatianmen wore all ground ncy. 

Tho Beaumond with Ids host this great sorrow y-sey, 
lie and Tancred and their men, that all wersh Were, 
Smite forth as noble men into tho buttle there. 

And stimul them so nobly, that joy \t was to see j 
So that their fellows that were in point to flee, 

Nome to <hcin good heart, and fought fast eiioW. 
Jlobeit til’s! (hirthose his good BWcr4,aArow, 

And smote ane up the h^m, and'^ticli a Mtrokchiwj garc. 
That the skull, and twdh, and the neck, aiid the 
Khouldrcn he to-clave. 

The Ihdtc (jlodfrey all »o good on the ehouldren smote 
one, • 

And forclftye him all tlwit body to the saddle anum 
I'he oiw» half fell adown anon, the other bolocd still 
Jn tho saddle, theigh it womlerwere, us jtw’usfJod ’swill ; 
This horse bear forth this half man among his fellows 
each ott<^. 

And they, for the wonder case, hi dread fell anon 
What for dread thereoi', and for strengiii of their fon,^ 
More joy than there wae, na$ nevord-see none. 

In p^ijaAhag of Lent; thia battle was y-do. 

And yei soon thereafter anotlicfr there come also. 

For the Saracena in Payw^'* yftrked folk enow, 

And 1 |h( 4 ftdk, tho it gare to Antioch drew. 

Thp the^CXhi^ftiw it undci^ot, again they faflft, 
$d ihjtt tney xnet ihi^ and emit ati battle at last. 

V'theiiwa ' ' » Todk counsel. aBhrews, ihWoea mcn. 

' ' r FreSbi ' / ® Bic (toon a» they woe' pi«|ttred. 


[ Ac the Ckrudiftps Cried all on Ood, and good eomoi^t 
tjome, . 

And, thorough the grace of Jeeufl Chriilt, the Paynims 
they overcome, ' 

And slew to ground bore aud there, (itod tho other few 
anon, 

So that at a narrowbrig tbere adrent^ motiy one. * * 

* * ^ twelve Fnnees thorn were dead, 

Thai mo dent'd amirale, a fair case it wae ope 

Hie C'hj'istians had of them of armour grCat won, 

Of gold and uf silver ekc, and thereafter they nome 
Theheadon of thehoxt masters, and to Antioch come, 
And laid them m engines, and into tho city them cast : 
Tho they within i-soc this, sore wetC they aghast ; 

That ihcir maisters were aslaw, tlicy *gUn dread saio, 
And hold it little woith the town to wardy more. * * 

A master that was within, send to the Karl Beaumond, 
'I’o yielden up Ins w'‘ar<l, and ben whole and tSimnd. 

Ere liis feihms were awaie, he )el<l him np tfeio 
The towel-' of tlio city that in his wind were. 

Tho Beauiuond therein was, his banner anon hn let 
rear ; 

I Tho the Haj'aeens it i-Meo, they w'ei*e some deal in fear, 
And held them all overcome. Tho Cimstiaijs anon 
come. 

And this towm U|< this Juthef’^ men as for nought nomc, 
And slew all that they found, but whieh ro might tiee. 
And astoiedthoni of their fiea-sure, as me miglii j-soe. 
Thus was the tluid day of June Antioch i-nojuc, 

And, as all in thilk side, tlie Hufiu’eiiS overcome. 

l_Z>e«e/vj>t/ort o/ Ritbarl, CW’tAosf.l 
He was William’s son hu staid, 6s I have i-said ci’C 
i-lotnc,'^ 

And well i-wox** ere his father to Ihiglond come. 

I’liick man he was enow, hut he iiaa well 
Qnany-'’* he wsiS and W'ldl i-untdo fur*^ be jjlbfig' 
ThereW- his faihei in a time i-soe hw Rj^wy dotjtf 
The while hu w.i.-s young, and byhuld, ancB tl#8ej|Hre 

* By the uprising of (Jod, Kobelin, me shaJ^!^^ 
('’uithos.; my young son stiilwartl iciiiglit sh«ll Vc ’ 

I’or he was MUiie deal short, lie eleped him Cunhij^c, 
And he no might never eft afterward thilk name lose. 
Other lack had he nought, but ho was not well long j 
Jle was ‘lUiiint of <;olm^el and of speech, an^l of body 

sirong. 

Never y<‘fc man no might, in Christcmion!, no in Ihiy- 
1)101, 

In battle iniu bring adown of his horso none limC' « j 

In tlU’ li.it of Rbynung ( Ihrgnielcra* Robert of.' 
(lloueestcr is succeeded by Robuut MANitfNij, a GiL 
Ixiiime canon in tlic monastery of Brunne or Bourne, 
i,n lam olnshire (thertforc uaually dialled liohert dr 
JininnA, wliu flouri,shcd in the latter part of the 
reign ofEdwaril L, and throughout that of Edward , 
If. He traushitcih under the name of a Hasidfmg of ' 
Sins, ii French book, ciiltiUcd Manuel des XVclics, the 1 
composition of ‘Wilhiim d(3 VVadington, in which 1 
the stiven deatily siu» am illustrated by li^iulary 
stories. Ho rtfterw'rtrd.s translateil a Ftwoh eliro- 
Yicle of England, wiiirdi had lieen written by Pctci 
do Langtoft, a coiitcmporary of his own, and .ni 
Augustine canon of BridUngton in Yorkshire. Man- 
ning has bceu clmracteriSGd as an industrious, ami, 
for tlie time, an ek^aiit writer, possessing, in pM'*- ' 
ticular, a great command of rhymes- 0‘he verse 
adopted in his cbtonlcle js shorttir tliau that of the 
Gloucester monk, making an appmrU to the 
syllabic stanza of modern times. The IblloWm^ is , 
one tif the most spiriW passages, in j?0^tii$e4 
mg:—. ’ ' 

I Wamdro’srfted. ' ^ W«k*tb » 

* tiriwm. » SNPWwte ® Stftkig m 








t4!%« <r^«<sn4(»Krj^ Votugetfi wA iNww^ tJte htmi\fi4 
^ J}<m(/htci *>/ f/fn0Uft J 

|9f«ngisi( tMt dav dut bfft 

^Tbat aU )m)i 0 gfad^ knig ana kraglit 

An A as the)r w«»e b««t in prladm^, 

^nd ’acli tuiv»h( Utn,* kiu^jflit and kin 
("ii (b vsibei Itowcin n sn nt, 
lkl(rt tbc k>n^, m hall abe ^vtnfc 
A oup IvitU wijic hIk hud ju Ijautl, 

And V 1 attm was well i iiand 
ikfoit' the knix rnkuani. 

And m bti lull inv(e ’’bn Inm I'rtt' 
j *1 uoid'* kin#.^ no satl • aid slu 

7 iu kin i*-! 1 1, liat ‘dnuld lx 
^)ii thit la)i;,ua/< thp 1 m c uilh 
A ] night ha lan.ua^ laid in ^ mtl , 

Brtgli hiJ:hi that Iniglit, horn Bid i , 

That laid th< «t Sh\o« 

fins Hugh nos tin lotiinti,< 

\V hat bIu ui i t d I \ atij^u 
* Sir,’ BiOf^h Hud * 1< woi v ii^n ts, 

And 111 g lallrt and I nd vou lats / 
this )s tlnn aist m ri I then 
’iA'hcn ihtv au at thi nle a bust 
Ilk man that Io\<h \vh< i< him thud , 

Shall M»v llttssMf/ ud t h HI d jid 
tint hid shall «!av, Was id ! 
iht, totUti hball h»> aa, i n IJ U t i f 
1 hat BUS s %V ftixiul <li u 1 a 1 iU < uj 
KiUHing Ins kilon h< gnts it ujt 
Druikhail 1u savs, juid diud s tliai f, 

KisBiii,^ him 111 hand ni 1 sko( ’ 

The km/ aoul \s thy I iif,ht /an J a ‘ 
*l)imMud ’ sjudu ru Buxiun 
I Itunai drank os ha li t 

i |i,aic ttu kiT^, hii I kiss( I 
llien nftsih< In i «a« iil n ch li 
\nd that hi k <d tame n d 
tdtliU viasnni nun t<ll;,Kai tal 
And nassflil vhadliM ndt it d 
Anddruikhad t( them that dmid 
lhns^ IS wassail Um i to thud 
Fell itn s’J that nuiuUn ’yin;. 

V^AHNidtd xn 1 k]SM< I tin kn^ 

Ot hall wlif was in^l till rind. 

Of fan colon! witii swr i saiii hnf 
iki* aituc iidl wdl u sa nn I 
I Mtaclll the I 111 lu qiuatn H 

^ Ofouinuusuj vui'i h 

lor <f that tnnidaji he ivui ill ma I 
Ikvtnkf J i (S'* tl iaijw Id, 

[ Of that flit* alt his th ivlit • 

i A nnsrhan » thot turn hnn Jt I, 

11< aska’ thai, pjun kn to w(d 
llenv'‘f would not diatv o )it(, 

Boi grautod hnu all oj tdc 
And Hor' his hiothir orm ntal mh»ii 
U ei fnends icud, jt wac t <h nt 
IhovKWkcd thf kiu to ^ixt lui K nt. 

In Aowtiv to takip >1 Hilt 
T pun that matdon his htait was ais( , 

That thoi' naked tlic kin^^ madi hist • 

I ivooii thi king took ha ihal d t), 

And woddi i hor ai piun s I it 

{ A**! osmf t Jtln/him s m J fUmd 1 

hi 1 1 htiji hoi^fmr, 

Ali4 '"^>*1 jgnVunxm 

» flu eomrrvisHtUa 

* load app* itsiwsa Tma is stdt umsI la teotland 

* (inMMt ^ i^cAi ^ liad no Jtnowledfje, 

* tutss|i)p«i^t 7 ISiteotus k T iii)|;()ithiirt 

^ * leased 1 1 f^iusB jki'nf I'dlag to PaMw law 


ITo lot^ poao0 ^ hto hxighit { 
lP«»ee<iWe mipu h« HiA to y 

JBis lond Bntaiu ho Todo^ i 

And Bk eouptiy bohud #*; ^ 

Bohotd ^10 ivoodsi watoif^ tuid fou, 

Fso pssftge was makul ioi mtti. 

No high struct Uuough t oimtuc 
Nt to boimi^h m at> 

J hrough muus, hills, and >011*1 % ^ 

He luiwh bugs and eaystw ijb, 

High stuct tot coauuou ] aswvgc, 
ilngs o a watas did h< hla/< 

I lie fust ht itnidi lu c tU d )t i osne , 
11114111,110111 llie land it ^ ts to ^loss 
It begins at I tttnmss, 

And aula mdo ( ath« ness 

Aliotha sli((t I hmu 1 he 

And ^ jes lo W ah to ‘s unf l>n> > * * 

1 wo cam* ways i *1 Uu loud o hi<ad, j 

Ihdnun <r th tt in jas agt a h 

W hcti tlui nm inaih is 1 c d est I 

Ui c mnnaiidc 1 till all ha\( ] c i 
All sluuld 1 lu pt i i an I iia hum, 
lhat m hic btucN ad i cai i 
^ Aiuf if W(u u \ 4 1 In 
Ihat f )i lid' Ins han h 
Fi rl( it( 1 ch nl M i sli his thin 
* Ills ) ( (h tnka t the km 

1 r (Tsr r (MI j 

(1 1( III the Iini IJo pt ( f t)K ) 

Nothin IS 1 mu (1 r 
A I woni 111 s h ^ m ,w I 1 1 
\ o I w to in SI u s 1 Its 
W heu ha I s j ij lit ai d sB dii t s 
ih<H Is n Rolu 111 da lu (Mil, 

Of all that a i lan may mt n, 
ibot nIu uI I i mm s n ii h 
V R /c si w m m flat ! lithtiu 

I \ (Uiira is TU m ml Is h ii I 

lhana hist w mui with I i li i 

1 \( 1 jsit MI init o n» M tM » ' 

III ru « f Ih m n( e > u I 
ti It m I 11 I I is Ian 
) ti utdl lit I ( t IptH 111 
i iunta 1 n uh to I) i 
’ \i il uins m I to flu S( in 
imn\iaiB It Im tdfo 
(^'baii dispute d, >\httb(r t 
pditii 1 md (f jMtrunl , 
^ hUrUnu w la flat odti > 
111 Nornmudi, <ii m { 

fiotaut W Ithout (mtu- 

mg into tlusi pa|)hK*l 
mg (nucatioHB, it fimy he 
tnough to Btnte tint romantn fiitiofi to 

have I CPU nilli vital fiom the dooilH cvpiui*) > 
(IowowakK both bj flit tioubadoure ot Hio>eu^ t 
and bv the Not man poets, of ''^hom sotpt? actoint 
has lUTc uly beat (^,i>en As also alwady hmteii, 
a class of jatsoiw had ausch, nawHd JiKvtatbit^ I 
Jonfftiwit 01 who«it busiiiesk it u«a to 

wander dioat fiom oi»< mansion to amithier, wit» 1 
mg oither tlielt own rouiiioaitlmH, wT tluMwp of father 
TH Mou*i, with the at t ompamTOcnt ol the httt|b 1 he 
hiatoiios ant ihroiiules, alwiaAy spoketi oi» W- 
took larg<ly of lln (haraetor oi" tlieso rowwAk* 
tales and Mere hawked abotit in iho aapie ihliArM^r 
Brutus, the auppoeed son of of IWy l&d 

who IS dt s( nlita m those hi&tcuiea as the warier 
of the Knghsh state, was as tuu( h a fiebo 
'Want *< BnwOthwsys. s Bv<ika, 

* Kitowr «* DolHht; S»r<itow 








ft 0 of »ett ti'lwJwr 4 y Ul^twic^ 

w4i|«4^ptett itfn fty a^l^^lo of Kotmndy, 

^ m4^' m' umplyi^jfl with to- 

mtulnil «iidi^titufiii!} 1)eeatirtie prhpdiiy a work 

of This; to« was an age 

rcntuirkable jfpr a fkbtastlo military Spirit* it was tho 
oga of chivalry and of the Cthjsades, whcai men saw 
such deeds of heroism and self-devotimi daily ix*r- 
Ibirmed before tifoir eyes; that nothing whidi could 
be fmagioed of the past was too extravagant to ap- 
pear destitute of the foaslhility demanded in fiction. 
As ought lie expected fnau the igiioranee of the age, 
no attempt vi^os made to surround the herix^s with 
the oircunistauecs proper to their time or country. 
Alexander the Oroat, Arthur, and Roland, were all 
alike depicted us knights of the time of the poet 
himself, . The basis of many of these metrical tales 
is supposeti to have been certain callectious of stones 
and histories compiled by the monks ef the miildle 
ages. * Mah'fials ti»r t ho supcr.stnud tire wf're readily 
found In an agewhtn .meedotes and apologues were 
tlioughl very ncct'ssury even to discotirses from the 
pulpit, and when all the fables that could l>e gleaned 
from ancient writings, or from the relations of tra- 
vellers, were colh'cted into story hook;,, and preserved 
by the learned for that jmrpost' * * 

Tt was not till the Kiigllsh language had risen into 
smncconsiucrat' in, that it hocanici a vehUlc for ro- 
trpintie metrical Tales. One com posit ion of the kind, 
entitled A'lV publi.shed l*y Sir 'Walter Scott 

in 1»U4, was Ixilieved by himi upon what he .thought 
tolenihle evidence, to be the coinpojtitiou of Thomas 
ofErcildoun, identical with a jicrson noted in Sent- 
tish tradition nuder the appellation of Thonuus the 
Rhymer, who lived at Earfston m lterwickshire> and 
died shortly licfore 1299. If this had been tbe case. 
Sir Trihtrcm must have been comiden'd a produc- 
tion of the middle Or latter ixvrt of the tbirtwaith 
century. But the $cmudnejib of Sir Walter’s theory 
IS now generally rienied. Another English roinanei*, 
the f^l/c of Aff'rander Hu> (vivnt, was attributed by 
Mr Wartfin to Adam Davie, inur.sh.sU »of Stratford- 
le-Bow, who KvchI about l"l*i; but this, also, has 
been controverted, thie onlv, Ku((ji fhrn^ can be 
^Signed with certainly to t^ie latter part, ot* the 
thirteeutb century. ,Mr Warton hpa placed, some 
others under that period, but by conjei*ture alone ; 
and in fact dates and the names of authors are alike 
wanting at the beginning of the hisfory of this chrss 
of compositions. A» far as proliability goes, the 
reign of Edward II. (i;ior-27) may be sot down a-* 
the era of the earlier Enghsli mc^idal romauceR. or 
rather of the earlier Eiighsh vTA<ton» of such wxirks 
fimfo the Fjcench, for they were, almost without ex- 
e^pUott, of that nature. 

, Oay, the Squtte of Low Sir Jh^^e, 

tU Kmg of Tars, Imjmmhn^ 
itn4 Artwr, are the names of some from 

whipjh Mr Warton gives c<?pi<ms extracts. Others, 
prowbly pf later date, or which at U*ast long 
tkfXm: popular, ui'e entitled Str VfOfHiSj Su henhra.% 
iQawm fifnd and Sir Stvis, In au Essay 

Cfpi the Ajjciehi Metrical Roniances, in the second 
vblpme of Or X^erey’s Keliques of Ancient English 
I^tfy, tijiu napms of many more, with an account 
of them, and a prosi^ abstract of one en- 
liibius, avo given. Mr Elli^haa also, in 
b £9 Eoiiiauces, giv^n prq«e alirtmds of 

eb^o of the, more agreeable, passages. 
Tlie mtc^dal Jrowatices fiourislied tUl the ufoae of tf*e 
their spint afi^M,3^ugii}h 
ii|X ^ later period, Many xn the bal- 
dowpf amongst the commoh pobpie are . 

, 'V'" " '***»ih^ ' 


tThe Uoadim of Xll^iniaiKins, 1aiv% ilitlUidl tlio ilatijsshb^' <^f the 

king of Yvtrftiis fooetvow a rafiuiat f^e exiraot 

despvibei# hi» tm the mtiim of foo mawmiKipra wtth this 

iatoUistinoe, oud soaso ol the Mihaequctit tkt; i 

Inngtiago of this 0ir«!»Uy rasiHub^^ lof. Itobort'Of . 

GloucostCT, aiid H i»^ Uiorofoto be iwfely ti^cicised fo foe be- 
ginning of the fotirteenth eoaiuryO I 

The Soudan sat at bis des$,i 
Y-aen'od of the first mess ; 

They c'omen into the hall > ‘ 

To-forc the prime proud in protes^ 

Their talo they toldcn withoutc^u lees, 

And on their knees ^gau fall $ 

And said, ‘ Sire, the king of Tars 
Of wicked word*^ i.i not muii'CC, 

Heathen hound he doth tii(?6*CftU ; 

And «ie his dmightcr he give Ihoc till 
Tliine heart-blood he uill sjiill, 

And thy barouH ull 1' 

W hen the Soudan tins y-heard, 

Ar a uood^ man ho fried, ^ 

lli‘< rcdn,' he rent adowu ; I 

lie taro the hair ot head and beard,, j 

And Haul he uoiild her Avin uith sweid, 

By hii. loni .St jMahnnn. 

'I'lie table ndmvn right lio smote, 

Into the fiooi fiot hot ^ 

11c looked 10 * a wild lion. 

• All that ho hit he sniou* doAiinight, 

Both seigeaut and knight, 

Karl and eke Wrioi. 

So he farc’d forsooth apllght, 

All a «iay and all a night, 

'I'hat no inuu might him eha'^i I 

A-moiron, uheu it was daylight, 
lie sent hi'* Uie.sseiigcrs Inil right, 

Aftei Jus haronv in ha.*)te, 

That they emneu to his jiarliaiueut, 

I\ji to hearen his jiidgmerifc, 

Both l(‘ast and inaist.** 

AVhen the parliament was playner, 

Thu.s hespake the Soudan tier’," 

And said to 'em m ii.'i’>te : 

* Kord'iigfi,’ he said, ‘ what to mle 
Me is <l<Hie a great misth'ed. 

Of Tars the idiristian king ; » 

I bade him both loud and lede, 

'I'o have hib doughtcr in worthy weed, 

And spouHC her with iiiy ling 
And Ik* said, vvithouten tail, 

Krst‘* he would me slay in b.'viail, 

And mony a great loi'ding, I 

Ac eertes**^ he shall be forswom, . J 

Or to wroth-hail that he bom,B i 

But he it thereto bring, 

Therefoix', lordluge, 1 have after you sgnt, 

^ For to come k» fny parliauietit, 

To wit of yovi counRail.' 

Ami all answered with good intent. 

They would be at hi* comumndenieni 
Withouten a«y faiK 
And when they were all at ki« hest.J^ 

The Soudan n>i»de a well-|rfeat 
Fer love‘ of hia balalK 

1 Rj«h at table. > MhA '■» ^ V 

Ilaiitnwk foelioor wJfo Uliifttot. 

® Phaatvn or'^i^ok,' Jktth little atoJ ' " 

71*tona.V"''' ,,<aiVJi|at4oWw’iaJvii»a. 
w ^ It •hkd lue iWdortuaO't^ ha 


j feowdan gathered a hoett mfridc/ , 

v wiwi Sa»$4Xfi)« of mucW^ 

' ; ,’ <nieki%ofTar? toawJftii. 

' lie ffent about on each a^ide, 

' , All that ho might of seud ; 

^tWt war then began to wmch, 

For the marriage no most be take, 

Of that maiden hend.2 

Battle they set upon a day* 

Within the third day of May, 

; Ne longer noid they Idid. 

Thy Soudan cowe with ^oat powdr, 

With helm bright, juul fair bftnntfr, 

Ifpon that king to wend. 

The ISoiidan led an huge host, 

And came with much ■pri<le and eosl, 

With the king of 'Jars tot^t ; 
Witli'hini mony a Sanicen tier’, 

All the fields far ami near 

Of helms leamod liglit.'* 

The king of Tais came also. 

The Soudan battle for U> do. 

With mony a Christian knight. 
Either host gau other assail, 

There ho^an a strong batail, 

That grisly n as ot sight, 

Three heathen again tv\ci Christian men, 

And felled them down in the fen, 

With weaiMvus stiff and g<K»d. 

The stem Saracens in that light, 

Slew our Chnstian men downright, 

They fought as they were wood. 

’ When the king of Ttirs saiv that sight. 

Wood lie woa for wrath aplight, 

In hand he hent-^ a spear, 

And to the Soudan ho rode full right, 

With a dunt^ of mucJi might, 

Adown he 'gan him bcaa. 

The Soudsji nigh he had y-slaw, 

But thirty thomand of lieuthen law, 

Ooiuen Mm fu to iveir 
And brought him a<gaiii upon Iii» stceiJ, 

And help him well in tliat need, 

That no man might him dor." 

When Ixe Was brought upon his «.t©ed, 

Jfjfe sprung as Bpaiklo doth of glocd,^* 

For wrath and f 03 pnvy. * 

And all that ho hit he inodo ’em bleed, 
lie fared aa he wold a. wwl, 

* Mahoun help I’ ho 'gan cry. 

Monfy a helm there was unwiarcsl, 

'\nd mony a bassinet to-cloaved, 

And saddles mony empty 
Meii might see ujkui the field, 

, Mony a knight dead under shield, 

‘ Of the Christian company . 

. Whim the king of Tars saw him «o ride, 

Ho longat them he wolil abub', 

, . ; l^ut to hi*»uwn city, 

that ilk tide, 
side, 

, , foil, 

'Sole mr Chsi^ws i» batail, 

V' ' ti ' ' ' * ' ' 

ijA ahJii mkA* . 

t Jsuow. < Burt, , » oeab 


'lAi-fOt ‘ 'tfWatsUo im. 


Aad mbtrw for th<dritelia,' „ i 

. , „Tmoe they gaai togethwie tak* 

' A ' month and ‘ ■ - 

A* the'kh^.of Thm ' 

He made mil great dool withi^/ 

For the folk that ho had idote.* 

Hie dottghier camo in rich palh < 

<Jn knees «he *gau before Mra fall. 

And aahl, witli sighin^^ sore : 

* Father,’ she said, * let mo be ms wife, ■ 

That there be no more strife,’ &c. 

[ Extract fyom fAe of Xwo 

[The ilaufcUter (if tlie king of Hungary havihg fSaUeu tottt 
meUnehnly, In eonsoquence of the loss of hor Ifiver, the squlia 
of low degtt'O, Ju r fatlicC thus endeavom-s to console her. The 
jiassage la v&huihle, ' booauw,' says Ww'ton, ‘ It defineateS, In 
lively doloore, the fushJonahJe dlverriious ooil iwti^ of Oftrient 
llnics/] 

To-morrow ye shall itt hunting fare 'f 
And y<'de,^ my dougUter, in a chair j 
Jt shall be co^red with velvet red, 

And cloths of fine gold all about your head, 

With damask white and aaure blue, 

Well diapered^ will) lilies neiv. 

Your jiomniels Khali be ended with gold, 

'Your ihains euamolled many a fold. 

Your mantle of rich <h'gn*c\ 

Purjdo pull and ennino free. 

.rennets of Spain, that ben so wight* 

Trapped to the ground uith velvet bright. 

Ye shall have harp, sautiy, and song, 

And other mirths you among, 

Y e shall have Ruinnev and Malospine, j 

Both lliyipocras and Vernage wirn» ; 

Mouti*ose and wmc of Greek, 

Both Algrade and despite*'' eke, 

Antioch and Ibistard, 

PyinenC* al&o and ganiard ; 

Vt^ine of Greek and Muscudel, 

Both dart*, pynicnt, and Kochclle, 

The rced'youi stomach to defy, l 

And pots of Gsy set you by. j 

You shall have venison y-b^ko, 

The best wild fowl that may bo take j 
A Icish of harehoujid with you t<» streek,!' 

And bait, and hind, and othex like. 

Y e shall be set at such a tiyst, 

T'hafc hart and liynd shall come to yoiii‘ fist, 

Your disease to dri\e you fro, 

To hear the bugles there y-blovr. 

Homcward»tli4ia ‘Jjall yo ride. 

On-hawking by the river’* 8i<lc, 

With pswhawk and with geuib' falcutr;!, 

With bugle horn and inerlldn. 

When you come hoine your nienzl^ among, 

Ye ehull have revel, dances, and song j , 

Little children, great and small, 

Shall sing a» does the nightixigale.. 

Then shall yo go to your oven song, 

With tenors and trebles among. 

Threescore of copes of damask bright, ' ; 

Full of pails they rimll b<» pight.» ” * . 

Y our oettfiotv shall be of gold, 

Jndeni with ftifiur© many, tt/ohi. 

Y our quire nor organ song sIioH ‘WOtot, ' .1 

With iXMujtre-note and desdiiut. 

The other half on organs play£ng, 

WTth young children fUll ifinn ' V , 

Then sball ye go to your supper* r 

'And rit in toxits in green orpev* | ' 

» flpioed wine. « A drink ef 

vooutm «afia 

10 ■ 


WHli eloth. of (wrrM pight to ground, 
Vyvifch napphirea not of ^ ^ , 

, M^tmdi?ed kftigKta^ truly tojd, 
iSiSbU play with: feoiw^ 
yOur diaOaw feo drirB a,wa.y ; 

To Bee the fishes iu pools ploy, 

, To a dmwbndgO then shall ye* 

• Th* one half of stone, th’ other of tree ; 
f ' A barge shall meet you fail right, 

With twenty-four oars full bright, 

^ With trumpets and with Clarion, 

’ The fresh water to row up and down. * * 

Forty torches burning brig])t, 

At your btidges to bnng you light, 
fhto your chamber they shall you bring, 
With much mirth and more Iming. 

Y OUT hUnkets shall be of fostiaa, 

Your sJjeots shall bo of cloth of llenurri. 
Your head sheet shall be of peiy pigld,^ 
With diamonds set and rubies bngJit. 
When you are laid in bCfl so soft, 

A cage of gold phul I hang aloft, 

I Wjth long paj)er fair burnfng, 

And cloves that bo sweet snicllfng. 
Frankincense and olibanuni, 
t 'J’hat when ye sloej) the taste may come j 
1 And if VO no rest can take, 

All nigtu miastmls for you shall wake. 


IM>1£P7A1']3 X*HKl>£OX:Si»OB.8 (fV CliAUCKK^ 

Hitherto, we have seen English poetry only in the 
forms of tilts olrronichi and the romaiioo ; of its many 
othor forms, so fhmUlar now, in which it is t*inplo> cd 
j to iMiint a morfll lesson, to describe natural .scenery, 

I to convey satiric reflections, and give i‘Xpres.sion to 
reflm.‘<l bciitimcnt, not a trace has yet engaged our 
attention. The dawn of iiiiscf'lbneoufl ])octry, as 
i’ these forms may be com prclu*n.^-i rely called, is to lie 
I faintly dis(’(m*red uiiout tiu ntiddlc of the thirteenth 
1 century, wluin Tlenry 111 b.tt on the English throne, 
and Alexander Jl. on that of Scoiland. A consbler- 
able variety of < \titu])les will be found in the volume.^ 
of which the title'll arc given lalow.^ The earliest 
tlmt can bo said to possess literary merit is un elegy 
on the death of Edward I, ( l-'Ui7), written in musical 
and energetic stanzas, of wiiu'h one is subjoined . — 

.leru‘<alem, thou lm4 i-loic'^ 
rUc tlonr of all Lluvulcno, 

Noil Kyng Kdw.ard liieth ua more, 

Alas ! that ho ,'jet shnblc df^c 
Ho woide ha iored^j> ful Iftvge*'* 

Our bunejs that nuoth broht to groundej 
I Wei longc we mowo tlepc't and orie, 

Kr wc Huoh a kyng ban ydoundo I 
* 

ITio first name that oceuns in this department of 
our litGratnre w that of IjAwnuNcri IVIinot, who, 
about E150, eornposcid a secies of short poems on the 
vietorios of Edward HL, beginning with the battle 
<d’ Haliddn Kill, lUid ending with the siege of G nines 
Castle. Kts wot'ks were in a great measure un- 
known until the befppning of the present century, 
when they were published by Kitson, who praisctl 
them for riie ctuse, variety, and harmony of the ver- 
sification. About the sanui time flourished KimtAnn 
ItOLLii;, a hermit of the order of St xUlfustine, and 
dpetor^of divinity* who lived a eolitary life n^ tlic 

fCAward hiid iatcnddil to go on a crusade to tbe Holy 
' a 111^. ' ' < Ctdl, 

# m «m speeimnt sf j&iw-ic 

Potfri/ vftsamwd t ' R^i^tV 


nunnery of Hompl®* fottr mHea from Doacaster. 
He wrot«j metrical paraphrosea cerisohi ppirts nf 
Scripture, original poeth &t a iuoral am, I 

religious naturj8, Entitled Tfi$ iVicAe # Qmckneci 
bat of the latter work it M not c^iOiA^mOWU that 
he composed it in English, there being some reason 
for believing that, in its present fombit is a trails- 
hition from a Xiutin oriijgixml written by him* One 
agreeable. pi' ^age (in tlm original siiclUng) of this 
generally dull wotk is subjoined ; — 

[ IVhaf 7S m JJmvm.] ' 

Ther is l^f witbouic ony doth, 

And ther is youtho wiiliout ony eldc j 1 
Ami ther is nlle iminijci well lie to woldo : 

And ther is rest whluiut ony travailJe ; 

And ther is pe<‘S without ony strife, 

And ther is nil© niannei lykingc of li'f :— 

And ther ia lulgjit .‘•oiner ever to se, 

And ther is nevere wyntcr in that coTjntrfc* 

And ther Is more worshipe ami honour, 

I'hen everc ha<lo k.nigo othi'r ernperour. 

And ther is grete nn lodio of anngeles songc, , 

And ther is jneysiie, hem atnongc. } 

And tiler is alb' utanner fiondshipc that ntfty be, ! 

And thi ‘1 is evere {lerfcil love .imt clnmtc : j 

And thi'i is wi.s(biin withon fc folye I 

And ther is honcste without vilencye. r 

A1 these a man may jo^cs of licvonc uiU : , ’ i 

Ac yutte the most soven-yn joy© of allc } 

la the higlitP of OoddcH hvight face, t 

In wham lesteth alio in an aero grace. j 

llOBMlf LAM. LAN O. | 

The I'iHion of l^ii}tc Plom/hniaii. a satirical poem j 
of the same jit'riod, ascribed to JIojieht Eonulanuk, i 
a sc*culur jiricst, also shows very expressively Ihc , 
]m\grcss wbicli was mado, about tbe middle of tin? 
ibintc'nth ccnUiry, towards a literary style. Thi«i 
p<a*m, m luaiiy points of view, ts one of the most 
nnportant works that appeared in England previous 
to tbe invention of printing. It is the jiopuhir re-^ 
presciit-athe of the doctrines w'hieli were silenth 
brinying alaiuf, the Heforinatiornand it is ft peculiarly 
national jfioem, not only as Itolng a much purer 
speciini ri of lluj l^Inght-h hinguin»n than (,’Jianccr, j 
but as oshihiliijg llie rcvivnl of tbe same system of 1 
alhlordiLU whh-h olumn'terised the Auj^lo-SaXon j 
poetn. 1{ is, in let, (xiili in this pconliarity ami* j 
in us political elmrsietcT, eliiiracteri>tlc of a groat 
literary suid ]»olitKJfd revulution, in wliieli the hui- ^ 
gauge a.s well as the indqnmdenw of tln^ ^^nglo- 
Saxttns had at last gained tlic asecndoucy over those ' 
of tin* Nornuins.'*' Fierce is represented as falHrig 
asleep on the Malvern hills, and as seeing, in hit* i 
sleep, ft .scries of visions ; in doseribing these, he ■ 
e.xpo.ses the curnii»tions of swiety, but particularly | 
tbe disBohito lives of tbe rdigious orders, with much J 
hittcnic.ss. ) 

• [^E:i;tract^ from Pictet EVywnoia. j f 

[Mercy and Truth jire thus allegorlfaed.} 

Out of tho west roast., a wench, as me thought, 

Oam© walking in the way, io holl-wm'd she looked ; 
Alorey hight that maid, 'a nieok thing wdthal, 

A full benign burd,*# and buxom of Rpooch ; 

Her sister, a*i it seeitutd, came tioofchly w/dkirig, , 

Even out of ihc cast, and westward she lookwi; 

t Age. * Btu'iJ, A o a niflWwu. * I \ ] 

* A popular edl^iou of this poem luns r(so<»% ‘ ' 

by Mr XVrigJiti Th* are tlitsro divided, w* tro wrov* in 
striotiMWS they to boi. hi the ndildlci wJw^A'a pi|^ is 
mtondiy \ , 

. ' ^ 
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f Af^U comely oiwtwro tnitln blxo hight, 

Fw tj)« h<n followed afMttl waa she wyw 

WJjon these tttsudtm mette, Mtny »od Iruth^ 

Id«hPf ft?Led otbei of thw wiidtr, 

Of tlw dui a^id ol the <larKne8B, kt 

[( ovotouMwit I» time pttHoui6eJ 3 

AtwI fhtu caint Coutisp* I him not desunt, 

Hu and holloM Sn Htn(> hiin lo()]((d ; 

Ho 1^119 beetle I rowed, ind I nlduiUpprd aUo, 

With ttio bleiirtd (<n u**a 1 Imd In 
I And a« a leatliein j[u J Ihd hn theehs 
' Will ■jjdu ill m 111 il 111 * they shine Ud 1 n el 1 
And iw n 1 ludiutn t bn bftetni hi'4 beaid a in b< 

I dtiulUl 

With III boo I < a hi 9 lira I and ^ 1 nsv h {t ih i 
I And ip i tawin tilnnl <f Iwtln white i 
A 1 s 1 1 ( ni auJ baiidj, niul (ulJ <d I a tiLtpwr 
* Until Unit a lou < < uld him Iriipi tl 1 (e i 
Hh< ahoul I lift ha^t walht I ii the \ult it win so 
Unc tdhue 


|1 [IIu eshtxnfr < nlit n ft r t li i 1 I i it 1 

I intlu foUiiNsInff iiIU it Ifi 1 it n i I 1 i *1 * 

; Ibeftatd Knt'^ 1 1 vt i li il tti*" i tun i tt t x « , 

I Intorpotatti u nUi tli tn ul b iltli li »s I i tiii i t * 
to b lid be u tu < \ I 1 

i Ac rjcrtv IS llth lU lulu is ti ut 
I A lutdiU d h oduvH Mil 1 a It n 1 ' \ i 
VlHiilti 111 vptdlitv ti HI uaa it int y 
I U hi vp of h uiuls 1 1) h 11 1 hiiiJ 1 1 ttl 1 1 

1 And hat ji hn loam 4 ] 1 that It !l i 1 it t 
lie ioqn 1 t ii hnti, uiul nktih Uij i 1 1 1 1 U It i 

rotxil Ti f 

TdtUo hft 1 h Ills to d me t n 1 i i I 1 1 1 i In t 
• Joidyit ha>c I utOi il i-,i d nun nlai 

altai 

I In nnnyidatts thtie th() l‘ p fiishvluitsiU at 

I i iBi , 

< >f tht |» 1 i have tin v v i iiit v at 1 that n h< r t h u itx t 
\nd dits htttiihim islnl’', hti lind In. Ii ni 
At i air < r/iii/ai It nbs x ti, ih h »j( uit, 
Vlid |K.at jon i, Uu Ihhk ttHith, t i litakiu^ d 
)o«r uik, , 

And anifiid ii rn t’s, m i s vi 1 oiu >i t 
\nd pat hfitj t<i h< i iifiiai r — ' 

j le * > « 

And then all tlu \Iht)t<i Miti^i'diu, <nl iH Un . 
« WlieflMMV I 

ff hud f a hi /, «>( ( i Hi U* thi I 1 f 

1 * ^ 
] tilOM at l < U t 1 r I j 


VMth thfst ini]K;»k(t rnodd m lim onh nitno 
krrsr oui liist no mtU t, 

("HAltiktt dntmttnth Ihomm tis ihi I itltir ut 
prxdry 1 boqjfh our lan^ij<,( luul rise n into 
tvitlitlu riM rif Hu ( umnions in tht tn a 
(1^ Jbdtt tml 1 1 the 3 j< ill h i ni(f kr pt jkis t hm >n «f tin 
tind hVhtr urths and tt rtqimul a fftmnt 
iittf* that oi Ohauif 1— ianitlt u Mitli didtrtni modu, 
hfti^hbth jit U«ni and lihroad aiui o)Hid> pitron 
i thtnl by hrt* Sinmipu "-tiO hUtut }ieraianenc< 

^ and 1 > the litv«hpi mid pm tty nf bng- 

ij imti od iwpnatnt djh* wlmb Siwnstr 

/ tej-rtHl bhiP wcllti# lauhtlUd forraetl 

1 i w tt»Wh U ( lutlonildis- 




’ <vMlei thim hhdiin 

e thv inpotii 0f a^hwidnaMi or mral lidnnrrr Jm witji iht 
»w> iw w«c hltt irewd h(w»»b))*fc»l m jlBiiijfo etm 

^ t atr^y t» a ihc bmlonthU «tiUem«nt of 

dflSTtt’swtvv 

* A ri'^lo ■* NdfW. 


trftptlinti8 wincji followixh epd tlw jntHitv of any 
striking i>oetif III gram* ibr at least a i*eniurv im a 
half ni^r lus doathr ton trtUy tbejfih?' 

simile of Worton, that Chanter ^ hke actual 
diij m ajti h/nghsh spring, when a hriUmhii Mm on 
Incnsthc lace ol niturt with mtu&uU Matnitti and 
lustu, but IS surueJtd by the rtdouWtd hoirnt** tif 
wintti, ‘ intl Ihost tindoi buds and eiily blosantdi 
whKh wilt ciUod forth by tin truiMuit gleim ot 
a hnijairaiy snnshiiit, are nipped h) fruatS flrtd 
tun It timpr ’ 



( 1 


( hin w 1 m 11 t t’ ( a il i a II 1 { i 

stu 1 nl i s J 1 i an 1 ui 1 1 r < ' i I >n I nhl r 

iffuiisii diiu HI iml ]TJi|ortatit , it 1 t jiitllv < 

ipuuntid vtilli tl < iliiiimr f1 tl r vitililo and j ‘ 

iiuanduint itig i ol J thv lid HI md witli thn 
hittri Ttvirsrs ul loitum win h wiunipiund the 
subsc qui rtt troubk s in I i aiviil tuns lU hid ]>ai 
talon lot K m dl an 1 was pniiharlyi^iuditlod to 
(Mil in tint dtpirtimnl ul litiiaturt whnh ahuu 
nn bt uniMThiilh pipuiai the puifrutuu rf rrnl 
hfi and gtnuiae gy|v( ti m flis p tuns yas n it, m 
dmhtnli) dtulupedH U la, 4t»fis nh imtrl in 3 oars ]| 
Ilia f iiH puK s liiivi 1 luh of the In 4 fSoniH-U aaid , 
pisiintivuf his 1 ( whin Hit pisMoti of Iwewus ) 
riiittd into a soit ot louit f,o\trr«>tI b| statqks, 
and 1 sjstnn of lUiv.ihous nivtholosi^ (sutli as the 
poLticalwtn hip of thi lost and tht d^iS}) suppl*mted 
tht fctitiiiiKss )f th( oHromuitt In time he tin ew 
oft thtse i«ntiiis-“ 

lU htnoi d txutht and inoiuUMxl hui son]) 

M hf n alKHit sixty, m tlic c dm evening of a htf'^V 
life, lie tonipow \ Iu 4 f awfciAwn/ sfipplt ipid 
MUKtl as iiitim It (If, imbued with tin wtdts 
of ixiciisive t\]iniemc ami dost, ohson vatmn, anil 1 
tojoiirtd w ttk iU( gtni d lights of a happy 
ment, that had lookisl ou tho worhi u Ithuut austt nti , 1 
and iiassed through its ( UniiKihg enes withoist los- { 
mg tbu fresliiwss mid vitiw itj of yotrthfut ^ehng 
and im agination Tlu* pot t tolls ns hiiijiself (in hift 
Tfitaumit 0/ /wwc) that Uewjwi tinrn in London, mid 1 
the >tar IS assigned, by the only awthouty no 1 
po 8 S(-s 8 oa tht subiiHt nameJ), kh«f htsertMion On 
hw tomb, us till 4 tto of his Inttbi One of hw pew in<t I 

U , 



^ ENaJuie^H 


And tofi AS i the d^y espmf* 

No Ipagjer vrould I i« jwy bed 
1 wo*i(! .my;8eit‘ alo?te ernd- boldWy* 

And held the down by a broc^ «ide, , 

Till I came to a ifmd of white esid green*. 

So fair a one had I never in been. 

The ^rround wae green y-powdered with daiay, 

Tho tloweis and the groves alihe high, 

All green and white was nothing else isteen. ^ 

The destruction of the lioyal Manoi* at Woodatodb; 
and the subscciuent ereetion - of ^ Blenheim, have 
changed the a]ipeatsince of this duRaic gnmnd ; hut 
the poet's morning w alk may still be traeetl, and 
some venerable oaks that may have waved over him, 
lend poetii; and histopoal interest to the Spot. Tins 
oi»eniug of the reign of Uichard IL w tis impropitipna 
to Chaucer, lie became involved in the tsivil gnd 
religious troubles of the tunes, and, joined wiUt thp 
party of Jolin of Northampton, who was attoclied 
li) the doctrines of Wickhtfe, m resisting tlio meg- 
Hiires of the court. 'J'lie pwt fled to Jlainauit (th« 
country of liis vufe's relations), and afterwards to 
lloUaud. 13c ventnud to return in butWM 
thrown into the T'ower, and deprived txf his comp* 
troUei'fihip. In May 1388, he obtained leave to 
pose of his two ]>ntcnt» of twenty marks each •, a 
measure prompted, no doubt, by neccasi ty, lie ob* 
tainctl his redeawe h> impeaching his previous assio- 
ciates, and confessing to hi^ niisdenicanours, offering 
also to prove the truth of Ins information by otter- 
ing the lists of combat with the {kcciisecl partiei^. 

1 low far this transaction involves the cluiractor of 
the jioct, wc ( annot mw aMcerliun. He has pajiiitcd 
his bulh-riug and distress, tiic odium winch he Jp-: 
ciirred, and his iudigmiliou «t the bad coufluet of, liis 
former confederates,’ in powerful arid affecting lan- 
guage in his prose work, the I'estam^nt of Xotv. The 
sunshine of ro,yal f ivour nais not long rnthhetd after 
tins humiliating submission. In 1389, Chaucer is 
ngistered as (derk of the works at \\’'cstmiustci' ; 
and next year he was appointed to tlie Rama office at 
Windsor, These were only Ivpiporary situations, 
held about twenty months} hut he afterwards te- 
eeived a grant of X‘JO, an<l a tun of wine, per an* 

, ninii. The nanif of the pot't rioes not occuf again 
i for some jen.s, and he is sniiposed io have rotired 
to ^^'oodstock', and theie eompo^ed his 
7Wc'.v. Ill 1398, ,1 jiatent of protection was granted^ 
to lorn by the eurwn ; but, trom the terms of tl^fi 
deed, it IS ilifHcult to say whether it is an amnesty 
for ]a)litifal oflbnees, or%i tufeguard ftom oreditors. 
In th<* following year, still brighter prospects opened 
on the aged poet. Homy of Itohugbroke, the son 
of his brother-in-law, Jtihn of Gaunt, ascended the 
tlirone : Chaucer’s annuity was continued, «md fbxty 
marks additional were grrnufd, Thomas Ghau<J€*r, 
wh(rt» JMr (todwin seems tp prove t(> have been fho 
poet> son, w'tis m.uic chief Initler, and elected Speaker 
of the House vf Commons. The last tiriie that the 
poet’s name CKsiurs in any public dbeuniept, is in a 
veaee made to hiui by the ablKit, tMdor and convent 
of Westminster, of a tenement aitusite in the gar- 
den of the chapel^ at the yearly rent of 3t3s. ^d. 
Tills is dated on ttie 24th of THiCfe^ihei* 1329 j attd 
on ttie 2.'ifch of October 14d0, the pdtet died ip Ixu)'* 
don, luo'it probably in, the house be liad just leaec|i, ' 
which .'‘food on the aitc oflT^ntry VH.’s chapel. H© 
wai|^burii!M:l in Westminster Abhey-*-the first- of iJsiat 
illustrious file of poets whos^s ashes test Ip tite 
eiUfico^ ' . 

character of Chaucer may 
VKioirks. Hetfa© ijic.-wunterpart of 


($ aliened .VPli^genet of ClorV und i 

hetu>o he is, supposed to hayu attended the ^Iniver- 
but Wattph apd Oxonians claim 
hhf|#k the rival univj^ljy./ It te certain Hist lie 
accompanied the arwy .hfhh which Edward III. in- 
vaded Eratice, end was made prisoner about the 
yefte 1 352, at the siege of itettors. At this time the 
poet was hmionred with the steady and effective 
pfitrimage of dohu of Gaunt, whose mnrnage with 
Bboiche^ heitesfi of I.^ncU8ter, he coinmemdrates m 
his poem of the Dreamt Chaucer and ‘time-honoured 
Gaunt* bi^ctwne closely connected. The former mar- 
ried i-’liilippa Tyckard,'OT I)e Houot, daughter of a 
knight of Tlainault, mpl maid of honour to the ipjcen, 
and a sister this lady, Catlterhie Swdnford (wndow 
of Sir \Tohn Bwlnfotd) IXicame the mistress, and ulti- 
mately the w itb, of dOhn of Gawiat. The fortunes of 
the poet tose and fell with those of the prince, Ins 
patiMU. In h'tbT, Iw* receiv<xl iWim the crown a grant 
of twenty marks, (Hjual to about jE 200 of our present 
money. Jn |i37‘.\ he w.is a joint envoy on a imsshH) 
to the Duke of Genoii ; and it has beeh conjectured 
that on this «k:casi(jii he insul© adourof fhe northern 
states of Italy, and vi.Mitgd Itetrarch at Padua. The 
only firoof of thU, however, is a casual allusion in 
the (hnitirtiimf where the cleik of Oxford says 
of his tale — 

lajavned at Padua of a wc-nliv cictk — 

Krancii iVtui^roh, the lanvcat poet 
ilighti this clciK, who!«’ rhetoric sweet 
Kulumincd all Jlaly of pwtiy. 

The' talc thus learned is the pathetic story of Patiiuit 
Grisllde, which, in fhet', Wins written by Hocx'accio, 
ami only translated into Hatin h> 3'ctraioli, * YlTiy,’ 
asks M.r Godwin, ‘did (Tiaueer choose to confess 
Ids obligvitiou for it to Pctriucli rutlnw than to Boc- 
caccio, from wlu/8<j \oUina" PcUunh confessedly 
translated it? .For Hds vci'i natural reason-- be- 
cause he wuiw I'tigu’ to coui.t > moiMfe his niterview 
with this vt iicrahlt} piiticiri !i of Italian letters, and 
to |e<'ord the jdt'asnrc he iuul reapcdlroni Ids society.’ 
’\Vc foJir tlii.s is mere s{ ccutJ iilctuiing ; but it would 
lie a pity that so pleasing an illusion should he dis- 
pelled. AViujthCf or not tlic two poets ever met, the 
Itejian journey of Chaucer, and the fame of Petrarch, 
must Ua\c kindled Ics poeiic!.! anihiUon and reflmsl 
his taste, 'flu' J hi hw of Diuitc had sheil a 

glory over flic litcmf ore of Italy . I’elnirch leceivcd 
ills crown of laurel in the Cnpitol of Jhmic only li\e 
year.*» k-fore Chaucer first appeaxeil as a poet (his 
CWrf of Love wms written about t}j|« >|.-ar 1346) ; and 
Iloccaecio (more poetiv;j|jl in hi^proW than bis verse) 
had cmupoat'tl that inimitable c<>niury of tsUc*^. his 
iirca»«nw,'' in which the charms of romance are 
clothed in tdl tlio pure and sparkling graces of com- 
position, ThPse illustrious examples must ha\c in- 
sphe<I the Kuglish traveller ; but the rude northern 
»|>eech with ■which he had to deal, a chilling 

contrast to the unisical language of Itidy ! kklward 
lit continued his patronage to the poet. He wais 
made comptebller of the c‘u.stoTns of wine and wtxil 
m.tire port of London, a ud hud a pitcher of wine 
daily from the royal table, whwii was afterwards 
commuted’ into a pension of twenty marks. He w as 
uTipointed a joint envoy to Prance to treat of a mar- 
riage botw^fon the Pnoce of Wales aq||i, Maiy, tlio 
dauglrter (vf tkc,I’rcnch king. At home, he is sup- 
posed te have tes^hted in a house granted by the 
king;, AcalP, the royal manor at Woodsfixjk, where, 
acoor^pg to tliO descriptiou in hia Jheem, he was 
aurpowided ivltli every of luxury and dteUnc* 
tion. ^ TW «newy « , Woodstock Park beett 
dcscTTlbed i# vritli sqm graphio eaid pk^ 

tures^Ui^4oj^h(?« ■ . 
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, in tfafi midst of an active life. Ho wa« 

AW to. i»n3^stition fmd priestly abiM bnt 

pliiyfeil ill liis^ Batirti, witli a keen sense of tho ludi- : 
emus, and the richest vein of cowio narrative and 
::ifeli»eatii>n of ciiaracfer. lie retained throuijh life 
a Bironir love of the country, and of its insx»iring and 
invigorating induences. Ko jxjct lias dwelt more | 
fi)n(jy on the chiu'ms of a spring or smnmer morn- 
ing ; mid the month of May scerna to have liceii i 
always a carniviU in his Jicart an<l fancy. His ror 
theittent at Woodstooh, where he had indulged the 
political reveries of his youth, nud whuns he was 
crowned, with tlie late#!! treasures of hi« genius, was 
exactly such an oUl age as could luivc b^n desired 
feu- tlio v(^m3ral)Ic founrior of our uational poetry. 
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period of nojoum j and we have tlnrt a huhdred 

storlca, lively, hutUdrottli, or teiuhsr, full of 

raeferiBtU: panting in choice Italian. Outucer «i^sw 
to have copied tins design, m Well ,ii$ the 

Florentine’s freedom and licehtiousncss of detail,} 
but be greatly improved upon tue plan. iJlterc is 
Bometbing repulsive and unnatural in a piwiy of 
Imlies and gentlemen meeting to tell loom tales of 
successful love and licoiitious monks wJdle tjio 
is desolating the enuntry around them, 'I>e t^!S 
of Cliaucer have a more pleasing origin. A com- 
pany of pilgrims, consisting of tv-^enty-'niuo * sundry', 
folk,’ meet together' in fellowship at tho Tabard Inn* 
Southwark,* till being bent t,>n a pilgrimage to flu) 
shrine of Thomas a Becket at CanferhuTy. These 
pilgrimages wore soenes of mudi et\|Oymei!fc, and 
even mirth; for, satisfied with tiiwaiiing the J'>il 
(hie by the object of their mission, thO devotees did 
not con«:ider it nefH'«-?ary (<> preserve any religious 



princijiiU of Oiomoer’s minor jMJcnis arc the 
0 (wcr <$tu/ a spiriieii and guictful jdlcgoncal 
jxiom, wdii some lino dc*,t:riptiuii; and Twilm and 
C/'^^tnf]?de, partly Inin slated, buteaiiehed with many 
inarka' of hia original ^o* Philip Sidiuo 

adtul^NLid this patiietic poem, ami it ov.k long po 
pulai*!. iVartoii and etorv isubseqnent entic hare 
t quoted with just iwlmiralion the p.is,>ag<" in wiiich 
I •Cr^eidc makes an avimul oi her love;-" 

{ And ns Uu! new-uitadu'i’ tii,ditin,c[ah% 

That stiiiicth bmt, when 'He brgiujieih sin;'. 
When that i,hc hya.ret.h any belch's ule, 

Or in the htOlges any wight .'itinmg, 

And after, sicker, doth iici voice omring ; 

> ’ >" ' Bight so Orowide, wlicn that her dread stent, 

^ , tl^ened her hcait, and toM him her inunt. 

' ; Thmv of fdb>nvardsao richly paraphrased 
‘byPO|«J, oontiuas some bold ininger_>, and the rc- 
^ j igaontic uuioblncry ot Uothie fabh'. It i^, bov'cvcr, 

“ ■ unequal m excewtiou, and extravagant in con^' 
c-^iptiosbi. , WartA/U has pointed out many anaohron- 
l Wo can readily bcUevc that 

and plaw wore little rogarfled by 
» They wore much date) by Bhak- 

I Suwc.thc higher ipuliticj} of 

! jwad' exdtfesin^nt, which blind 

B ir hl^kbes and -defeefa 

I? Wits ibfm tlic bond und mc»»t 
iblo fruvjuuJW'ait phauWiPA gtsuius. Boccotic’ 7 ^ 
i» i^crKaiiA to have re- 

M pfegue of i;i 48 , And - 
!|8, v^'.wusodt Idiemuclvea by 

Tun; day* femtjd tho 


Taltarfl Inn, .irk. 


sliii’Uie s or iT'^traint by Il:c sw>.' . Tho iwt bijU' 
self is line of the pai ty at tho Tabard, They all yup 
together in tho largo room of the liostelHe j and aftesr 
great ilieor, tho laildlord proposij'j that they shall 
travel together to (Canterbury 5 aiul, +0 shorfeu 
their way, that ench shall toll a tufe, both in gohig 
and returning, ami whoever told the hoi'd, should 
luve a (jupper at tlie expimsc of the rest. The 
<>ompaiiy assent, ami ‘{nine host’ (who was btUJi 
‘ boM of his spooch. ruul wise and well taught’) 
is :i])pointed t<j Ik; judge' and nqKirtor of the stories. 
The diaraiders ?;'om]Kising^tIiis social jiarty are 
inimitably drawn and dlscnniinatod. VV-e Imvo a 
knight, a mirror oi' ehivaliy, who feu|:ltt 

against the HcathenosHe ih Palestine ; his sou, tk 
galliuit young sipiire with curlwi Icj^lks, ‘ laid in 
presse’ and all rnanucr of def^nair tvcc<?m|dtshuJCi\t» } 
a nun, or prioress, licautifuUy drawn in her ert'h 
BuuphcTty and coy reserve; and a jolly t«unk* vtim 
boasU’il a dainty, wellccuparisoned hom-i- if ' , 

And when bo rode num might his bridle htsxr 

(Jingling in A, whastling wind as clear, ' 

And eke as loml m doth the ohapd , 

* ‘ Tho }iou»B h sappo»p4 atSil to oadat, or sk» hijitt «|n>xj 
Oia falto of it, from whieh ihA at ijite C^inMwt i/ 

T^f^i out djhon tinnr piigrimj^i^ «%u'ha$ Umn wm- 
verted by ft eonftifdoh Of speech from Pte TPabiUtd;— ** a 
coat worn to iitoee past by iwhlofi^isft JU tho now 

only by liondfls Olawi*»yb-*to tH« TalbiU*’ a species ot 

Utrtimi; u»<t tb« f(4J<>wtojf , te to bo fiiitod ow tho 

«pot)«<*‘»Thl» is (ho lou whfitfo^fiteoffrfiy t^HiuteOii; Jto4 uinwandU 
tw«»ity pilgrims lodged m. (h«dr Itimfeoy fe CJ»Ut«rhUiTirittim 
Tho inswtiirtloa ^ truly tMiwod hyAIr ho 

and of litUe authority.' disuiitigr, > 
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■ j mAVtm* I^ITERAtUBE* ' , chavcjsiu 

A ^vantort is also^f tbe jMaiSiy^ftiU of sly iwd 

spl^m mi wdl l?«!loyed Ibr Ills aocom^odat- 

^ jPoU sweetly Heard He cWfession, 

And pleasant was bis absolution* 

We bavfj a Parrloner from Home, with some sacred 
■ relics <as part of the Virgin Mary’s veil, and part of 
the aail of St Peter’s ship), and who is also ♦ hrim- 
fill of pardons come from Homo all hot.’ In satirical 
contrast to these merry and interested churchmen, 
wo have a poor parson of a town, ‘rich in holy 
thought and work,’ and a cleric of Oxford, wlu) wa.s 
skilled in logic— 

Sounding in moral virtue was his speech. 

And gladly would ha /rrmt imd gladly teadu 

‘ Yet, with all his learning, the clerk's coatwiis throad- 
1 barei, and Ids horse was ‘ leun a«i is a rake ’ Among 
! the other dramatai arc, a doctor of physic, a 

1 great astronomer mjd stndcut, * wimsc* study was 
but little on the Bihic a imrse^^proud mercliant ; a 
sergeant of law, who was alw'avs busy, yet seemed 
busier tiian he was ; and a .lolfy hYanklin, or fret»“ 
holder, who had been a l<>rd oi* sessions and was 

1 fond of good eating — 

1 Withouteu baked meat nevor wav his liousc, 

of fish and hesh, and that so phiidccnis ; 
l( mowpd m his home of mc(d and di ini. 

j This characWr is a tine picture of tho wealthy rural 

1 BugHshrann, and it shows }iow much of enjoyment 
j ana liospitality wiw even then as.sociatcd with this 
station of life, The lYi/c of Balk is anotlier lively 
j natinniil portrait! she is 'slircwd and witt>, has 

1 fthiindant niemis, and is always first wiili her ofTer- 
i xng at church. Among the humbler characters , are, 

1 a ‘Stout oarr of a miller, a levc or hiulif!*, and a 
‘ sompuour or church apparitor, who Kummoned of- 
, fendeis before the arclideacon’s court, hut wdiose 
tire-red face and lieontions liahds contrast curiously 1 
1 with tho nature of Ins liutie.'^. x\ shipnian, cook, 

1 hnbenlasher, make up the goodly company- - 

^ the whole fnnning such a genuine llogarthian pic- 
1 ture, that we may exclaim, in tho eloquent language 

1 of Campbell, ‘What an intimatis scone of Kiiglish 

1 life in the fourteenth century do wo cuijoy in these 
! tale.*!), beyond wdiut history displays hy gliinpscvS 
through tho stormy atmosphere of her scenes, or the 
antiquaiy can discover by the cold light of his re- 
searches !’ Clumcer’s aniteinporaries and their suc- 
cessors were justly proud of^tli*« national work. 
Many copies existed iw manuscript, and wlu-n tlm 
art of pnnthig came to England, one of the first 
duties of Oaxtou’s press w^as to issue an impression of 
j those’ tales wHjdi first gave literary permanence and 
, ooasistisney to the langnago and i>oetry of England. 

All tlie pilgrims in the CmiUrhar^ Taks do not 
! relate stories. ChaiMj<*r had not, like Boecaixno, 

I fiuisHcd his design ; for he evidently intended to 
i have ^iven a second series on the return of the oijm- 
i pany Canterbury, as w<ll as an account of tho 

transactions in the city wheji they reached the sacTcil 
, shrine. The concluding supiier at the Tabard, 
i w'lien the »wc««sfi*l tjompetitor was to bo djf.'glaried, 
i would have afforded a rich display for thb poets 
petmliar humour. The pw'tlos who dn not relate 
tales (as the poem has reached us) are the ypomon, 
tlie j^tottghumn, and ’tlie five city mechanics. The 
squire's tale is thi& most chivalrous and romantic, 
and that of the clerk, containing the popular legend 
of Eatiettt ^risilde, it deeply aflfeotang fi^ Its pathos 
and simplicity. ' Tlw * Cock . mid the rcUtod 

by the and ‘ Jauuo3T wy,* the 

merchant^’tatj, haTii some minute paining m min- 

ral objects a^d iKJehery. in Ohauc^’s clear and simple 
stylo. The tales of the miMer and rove aais coarse, 
but richly humorous, Bryden and 3?ope have ho- 
noured the Eather of British verso by pai^phrasing 
some of the«<i popular pnxlugtions, and stripping 
them eiiually of their antiquatcii style and thb more 
gross of their ^‘xpreasipris, but with the saenflee of 
most that is eharacieristic in tlie elder bard. lU a 
volume edit' 0 by Mr H. If. Borne, under' the title 
of Chavrer Model nisad^ tliere arc specimens of the 
poems^ altered with a much more tender regard to 
the origuiaJ, and m some instances with Ccmsldemhle 
success ; hut the* book hy which ordinary readers of 
the present daj', who are willing to take a litFtle 
trouble, may best become acquainted with this great 
light of the fourtecntli ceuluri, is one entitled the 
liiehes of Chaiur/^ liy C. V,. (’larke (two volumes, 
183.5), in winch the hi .st ]'it*c(' 5 > are given, with only 
the spelling uiodemised. An edliion of the cW- v^, 
terbary Tah’<i wii'i tmbli.shed, vvitU t learned commea'-^?’ 
tary, by TiKimas 'ryrwliitt, E»q. (5 vmis. 1778), 

The verse of Cluutccr is, ulniost without excep- 
tion. in ten- syllabled couplets, tho verse in wldoh 
by tar tho pttv'i-iou of ()Ur }KK'try since that 

tfme luis lucii written, and AVhich, a,H Mr Southey 
bn» remarked, may be judged from tluit circum- ! 
stiirtco to 1)0 host adapted m tin* cJiarackr of onr • 
s])ccch. 'riie accentuation, by u lioi'usc since ahati- ■ 
doned, is different in many mfitance-, from tho^if ' 
common speech . the pod, wherever ifc suits his atm- i 
venieacy. or bis jdeaRurn, makcft accented Mylhiblys ’ 
shorh aud short syllables emphsitic. This has ikfon j 
not only a difilciilty wdth ordinary readers, but a ! 
subject of iHU'ploxity amongst comuicntators , hut 1 
the principle has latterly been ('(»ncluded upon us of 1 
the siinplo kind hero stated. Another poouliurity i 
is the making silent c'a at the end of words tell in | 
the metre, us m Erc,neh lyrical po(‘try to this d«y ; j 
for example- — 

l''uU well slie sangc^ Ihc scrvfcc divine. 

Llero ‘ sange ’ is two syllabh'S, wdiih' K'rvicc fur- 
iiishi-s Jin example of a transposed acfcuut. fn puroti- 
anee (ff the ssunc jirjiiciple, a monosyllabic noun, as 
bmf/i, be< omes the dissyilalik* beemrs in tlic plural. 
When these, pixoiliarities are carcthlly attendeil I®, , 
much of the difficulty of rcfiding (llumccr, even in 
The origin.il Kpiflling, rauishes. 

Ill the* extrjicts wliitli follow, we present, first, 
specimen m the onguiid spelUng ; then various spo-* 
cmu n-i ui lh(‘ reduced sjicliiitg adopted by Mr Clarke, 
hut without his murks of accents an<l extra styllablBS, 
except in a few instanees ; und, filially, onesiieclmen 
(the Good Parson), in widely by a few slight chungtis, 
the verse is accommodiitod to ilio present fjishhm. 

\fk'lrct tharaeft^'ft fmm lM Oanifrhny 

A Knight thor and that a wtJrfchy man, 

That fro the time that be began 

To riden out, ho loved chovahio, 

Troutho and honour, fn-dom and curtesie, ‘ 

?’’ul worthy was he in bis lordes wonv } 

And, therto, hadde he ridden, none myre'fenv, 

As wel m Cristendom as iu Ifetheimase, 

And over iionuured for hie wortUinwe. . * 

-—i- Tliough that he woS worthy be wms w’«e,i ' , 

And of hlsi pojf;^ as as xs a mayde ; . / 

He uem yot no rUatflsie no sayile, , 

In all his lif^ iiuio »» Uian*s«^e wight, 

Hewasaxxsray ui^tjgentil ' 

Bui, fttf to ttHein you of Ids araio>*-" , \ ' ^ 

His, W 4 W ifttod, but 1 «j no wau not gaie. ' - i y' - 

Of fbsiian Irt a gipont ; ; L, . f ! 

All® with ^ 

. lAWtosstiock.' '"y-' / 

' ' , ... : \.. /. 




, i^JjtLiEsrr , ’ , . 

; — 

. ^firar Jjifeviiwkis. Wie yt^mo fVo J[»ij» 
tv^t^ ^or *0 t(<?to IjU i^SJ^ 

’ ’Vt^'itU iher iw hk n^tt^ & yonge Squifir, 

; ' A iov«r, fli!a4 » l«3ty bacliifelejf j 
: Wi^ Ioclc«« eraJl aa they infers lai<lo in jMfessc* 

’ Of iveniy yom of ho waa, I gesso. 

' Of His staturo he. waft of et-ieii lengtlio ; 

wondcrly deXirw, ajtid grot*? of strenathe, 

Aj» 4 he hadde he# twintime, in chevaohic* 

In Haimdfos, in .A^rtoiS) and in Picatdic, 

A)n3 bomb hm wol, as of so litel ftpa«ip. 

In hope to fstuodon in lu« iiwiiea gnice* 

KpibrnUtcled va« he, aa it were a mede 
AU full of fr©.*.ho ilotiiva, nrhito and I’fedc, 

Singing he wna, or floyting all the day : 

He was fts frosKo a« is the rnoneth of May. 

Short v/inn his goune, witl> alovc« long and wide. 

Wol <.winl« he sitifce oil hors, and iayre rule, 

He coudu songos niaho, and wel endite ; 

Juste and eke d^li^co i and ircl pourtraie and write : 
So hote he loved, th«ifc by nighteitalo- 
He slop, no mom than doth the nightingale : 

Curteis he was, lowly and servjsahle ; 

And earf Iwfot-e hi^! fader at the table. 

, , A Yeman hadde he ; and servantes no ino 
At that iiino ; for him luflte to rule ko : 

And he w'ajs chidde in cote and bode of gi'enc j 
A IH'Acoek anvovS bright and kenc 

Tjnder his belt he bare ful thriftily ; 

Wei 00«dtt he dresse his takel yemauly t 
] His arwes dronwd not vdth fcthercs lowc, 

AtidJn )hi<» hand he bare a mighty bone. 

A bot-herV* htid<le he with n brouii \ isagr, 

' i ,0f coudo be wcl uUo the usage. 

•ifjpon his arme, he, bam a gaie braeer ‘A 
, Ami by his aide, a ‘'woul an<l a bokeler *, 

, And on that othei aid.<s a gaie daggorc, 

HArUJeiswl woU and sharpe a« point of apere . 
b A Cristofre on his broat of siber.shene. 

, An horti*i^ he bare, tlie baudrik wa** of greue, 

; A ,fb(rsfcer wa» he, wdluiy, a'? I jjesse, 

Thor WHH alwij a, Noiuic, a PrloresNe, 

That of hire Mniling wjih full simple and eoy ; 

, Hit^^rn'oteal othe nbw but by Seint hloy ; 

■ Aitci wm was eleiwd*’ Madame Eglentine. 

. Fnt 'iwiet .*dm sange the lervioe devme, 

! .bhttumod in hue no,^e ful snotdy ; 
i And Pivnoho sho spakt* ini fayiv and feti'dyA 
' After the ^olo of Stratford .atte Bow*!, 

! Per W'nehe of l^aris aas to hire nnknowe. 

"‘At Miete was filie wele ytauglitc ivithalle ; 

Hhe bitto no umrsel from her lipjies fallc, 

No wetto biipo fingres in hire saiiw dope, * 

Wei condo slio earJe a morsel, and wel kepc, 

‘Thatie no drojas ne fell upon hire brost, 

Hi dUrteatio nrus sefcto ful mocho hire lost.? 
Hiw,M-e^<lippe wiped she so clone, 

'Thafi'H^ b-i*^ euppe was no ferthing** sene 
^ W'han she dmnkcn hadde hirr di aught, , 

f) j after hire mete «he rimght/^ 

A'Kd -^IfeoTly sbtii was of grete disport,, 

' j Andil^l jddsant, and amiable of port, 
j, Atid hire to coutrefetenP chere 

' I and ben estaklich of rotwiere, 

} AJ^4!w’bf(h Wdeii digne** of merenee. 

I ■ o< hi re t’Ons»cie«Ctt, 

-aWl m ^pittats, 

{: A' mom» 

,( , if it '|fWd 'ia«d w bledde. 


' aight-ilme. , ■ 

r\^ie(w ' . 

''‘♦ttona it^'T’-idkindna 


,, cvoE^laKatA;''^ ■■ ■' 


' *' • to MOO. " 

.|^^ ' .it.iA,.,.a.. . L .I „ . ,.,1 . . J 

( With Tostod flcffdi# And mUk* wifajtel Ixrede. 

Hut acre wept she ifon of hkh We dtode, j/ 
f )r if men it with * mtsH^ ' 

Aiid all wa'Hcoosfe^ee aiwtfliidte'hert^,; ' ^ ' 
Ful oemely him wimple ypiiidied wpA j; 

Hire nose trotis iS'bi'm eyen grey as glaii j ' 
fliro mouth ftil, smale, and, thereto eoR andt' 
re^l; 

But sikorly she hadde o ftiyre forehed. 

It was almost a spanrto brode I trowo j 
For hardily she was not undergrovre.** 

Ful fotise^ was lure cloke, *s I vtm ware. 

Of amale coral 1 ahoute hire arm she bai'c 
A pair of bodes, gauded all with ,mne ; 

And thon'On heng a brodie of gold ful shone, 

On whiehe was hist ywriten a croiuied A, 

And after, Amoi' rlnuit o/iinitf. 

Another Noime also with hire hadde she, 

That was hire ohapelleine, and I^reostoB thre. 

A Monk ther was, a fayre for the maibtrie, 

An out-ridcr, that loied ronerio :* 

A nuudy man. to )>en an abbot able. 

Ful many a deiiite hors haddo he jti j-table ; 

And when he r^)d^^J^'«lcn ttiighto his biidel horn 
kfiingeling, in a whistling wind, as clere 
’And eke as loude as dotli tlie rhajasll liellc, ' 

Thor as this lord iva« ktqicr of the celle, /Wi 

The reulc (j|‘ >eint Maure and of Hoiut Ib'neil» ■ 
Because that it was oldc and sonidele s.trett, 

This like monk lotto oldo thinges pace, 

And hcbl after the n<'wo world tlie trace. 

He ya\e not of the text a pvtlled hon, 
fhal sarth that hnutn's hn tu>t My wen ; 

Nc that a omnk, whan he is rokkelcx, 

I Is hko to II fi>h that is wivtorles ; 

[ (Thih iM to .vty. a monl’ out ofhm elm.ttee) ; 

I 'I'his like text he held not worth an oistro. 

, ’nu'»-to’‘0 he w{‘.,s a piu'kn.’^oni’C? a light : 

: Oreihoimdos he baddo as itt »s fou) of Hight : 
j Of j.riclung, and <tt hunting bn the hare 
I W as all his Inst t for no cost woldc he spaic. 

I saw his sieves puHiled nt the hond 
I With giis,** and that the linest of the lond, 

\nd, for to l.usUm Ins hood, uuder Ids eliinne 
He Iwddo, of gold } wrought, a oiirious pinne,— - 
A hne-lvuotlc in the gietor ende ther was. 

His hed w'as balled, ami shone as any gla<,, 

And eke has fUie, as it Intddc Ihui anoint. 

He xvA« a, loid lul lat and in good point. 

His e\eu stepe, and lulling in his hod, 

J’hat stomed an a furuelb of a led ; 

His bootca Couple, his hors in gret eftat ; 

Now ccrianily jio a fayre pwlat. 

He w'fls not palo as a JOrp)nei^go,?t. , 

\ fat Mvau loll'd he best of any 

His palfrey was as broun as ia a bery. * * 

A Marchant was ther with a foi'kocl licrd, „ 

In mottelce, and higlic on hora h« sat, • 

And on his hed a Flaundrish bever hat, 

His bootes claiKscd fi^ra and fotwly, ^ 

Hid ix»onH spake he nil Bolcmpuely, 

Souning alway the eijicrese of nifi winning, ii: . 
t He wold the w>e were kep^ for any thing, 

Betwixen Middlcburgh liud OrowUl. ^ 

Wcl coud lie in exchanges sholdes*^ selle. 

This worthy man ful wel his wdt befletto ; 

Tlmr wiate no wight that he was in dettft,, 

So stedfastly didue he in hi« epTcmanoo, 

With his bai^eincs, and with nisi clmyisanoo,*'^ 

Fowothe he was a worthy man wi^^atle, 

But soth to sayn, 1 no’t botv men 5bim 


* Itod. » Smartly, Rda 

» Neat. 6 Hunting. 

* Froncli ctowna 
money. 


a Stialght * 01 low statiura 
7 A biird ridWN * 

»« An Oi^onontlor boirowlog 


EN<JLIBn tlTERATUIlE. 


CHAWfcR. 


A Clerk thcr was of Oxenforde also, 


it ttnto logik© haddo lorrg y^. 

Asljj^u waa his liors as is a rjike, 

I Antk^twas not right fat X undertake ; 

I I But looked Uolwe, and thereto soberly* 

Ful thredbare was his overeat courlepy, 

For he luidde geten him no benchce, 

I JIc* was nought worldly to have an offieo. 

I For him w'as levor him, at hi* heddes hed. 
Twenty bokes clothed in black or red. 

Of Aristotle and his philosophic, 

Thau rolwjs riche, or fidel, or sautrie : 

But all be tliat he was a philosophre, 

X"et hadde he but litel gold in cofr*‘ ; 

Hut all that he might of his frendcs hente,* 

On lK:>ke« and on lerning he it speute ; 

And besSly gan for the soulch pnue 
Uf hem that yave him wbenvith to scolaie. 

Of studio toke ho most cure and liorie. 

Not a Wort! spake he more than was neilo ; 

And that was hahI in forme and reverence, 

And short and qiiike, and full of high sentoiioe: 
Souning ill moral \eitin‘ was his speche ; 

And gladly woldo ho leiiio, and gladly tee ho, * 
A Frankeleiii was m this t'ouqwigTuc ; 

White was lus benl ns i« tile dnjesie. 

Of his (‘on\))lexiou In' was sangiim. 

Wol lovctl he by tin* niorwc- a sop in uin. 

To liven in delit wa'- ' vev his woue.** 

For ho \Mis Kpl<.ures <mon sune, 

'rimt held opinion, that plchi delit 
^Vaa veiaily iclicite paihte. 

An hoiisholdcr, and that it, gvete was he ; 

Semt Julian he was m his toutree. 

Ills biede, his ale, W'as aiway after oi. ; 

A bottei envynod man was n<t wher uon, 
Withoiiteii bake mote nei'oi was his hetis, 

Of fish and flesh, and that so jtlenteous. 

It snew'od in Ins hons of nn*te and dnnke, 

Of alle deintees that men eoiid ol'ihiuke. 

After the sondry so, sons of the yert , 

So ehanged he his mete and his -on pore. 

X’ul many a fat paiineli hadfU' he in mewe ; 
Ami many a breine, and many a linv, in stewo. 
Wo Avas hifl Coke lait if his sauce wete 
Ihunant and sbarpo, and redy all lies gere. 

IJiiit table, dormant in his hallo, aiway 
Btode jvdy imered alle the longc day. 

At sessions thor was he lord uinl siie; 

Fill often time he was kniglit of the shire, 

An aiielare''* and a gijteioie*! all of silk 
ITcng at }u« girdol, wdiitt' as niorwe iiullv. 

A Hheieve hadde he ben and a c^iwonA 
Was no wher swuehc a w^ithy vavasour." 

An Haberdasher, ami a Oarpenter, 

A Webbe, a IJcyer, ami a 'l’a,]n,ser, 

Were nlle yclothed in o<* liiere 
Of a aolempne And grete fratenute. 

Ful freshe and iiowc hir gere vy>ikcd was 
Ilir knives were yehaped not with bras, 

But all with bilvcr wrought full cl cue and wel, 
I'lir giti<S4cleii} and hiV i>ouehcs, every ild. 

Wel seined coho of hem a fay re burgeis, 

To sitfeen in a gild halle, on the dcis. 

Fverich, for the wisdom that he can. 

Was shape Uch for to ben an aldeiraaii. 

For caiel hiwldcn they ^lough, and rent. 

And, oke, hir wives wolde it wol assent, «# 

And elles ccyiainly they wore to blame, 

It is full fayre to ben yclepod Aladame — 

And for to gon to Vigiles all before, 

Ami have a mantel realUoli yborc. * * 

^ Obtain. ® Sforoing, ^ Wobt, enstotn, 

* Fiatwl, ® I'urse. 
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A good W'if was ther of beside Bathe ; 

But she was tsom del defe, and that was acathe. 

Of cloth making she Jiadde swiolie an ttautit, 

She passed hem of IjU’es, and id' Uaunt^ 

In all the parish, wif ne was thcr non 
That to the otlVing before hire sliuhle gOM— 

And if ther did, certain so wi-oth was she, 

That she was out. of alle chaiitee. 

Hire coverrhief weren ful fine of ground, 

(I d4jrsto swerc they wi'yedeu a poiiml), 

That on the Sonday were upon hire hede : 

Hue hoMcii wa ivn (*f line scarlet rede, 

I'Xil .streite yteyed, and slioon ful moisc ami bewo. 
Bold w'os hire taco, and f.ivro and rede of hew. 

She was a woitliy woimin all hire live ; 

Housbomlch, at the dm die dorc, had she had tivo, 

1 Withouton other comjiagnio in }t>utho, 

But thereof tieddh not to sjieke as nontho. 

Ami thrics hadde she ben at .lerusalciiie ; 

She had p.s.sscd many a stiange streme ; 

At Home she hadde hen, and at Holoigiic, 

In tUilice at Scint James, and at Cfdoine : 

She coude modie of wiuidibig by the waiy, 
Oat-toilied wa“ she, Kollili htr to say. 

Upon an ambb'r ("'ilv ■^bc sat, 

A' Wimpled wc! ; and ou biic hcdc an li.it 
As brixle .vs is a bokder, oi a targe ; 

A tore-mautcl about lure hippes largo ; 

And ou liin; fete a jiair of M])on'es sbmpe. 

In Iclawship, wtI coude she laughc ami carpe 
OI rcinedi(s of love she kiii'w' peu Iruicc ; 

I'W, of that aitc, r'hc comic the oldo dance. • * 

'flier was alsi» a Heve .ami a bit Here, 

A Stmijmour, and a ranlonci' also, 

A blaneiple, ami myself ; ihor ii’ere no mo, 

'I’lie btiller was u stunt ejirl for the mim*s, 

Ful bigee lu* wnis of braun, and (‘ke of bones ; 

That pioved wel ; for over all ther he came, 

At w’lastling ho wojd bore away the ram. 

He w'as shoit slmldered, hnxle. a tlukke gnam*,^ 
X'her n’as no <lore, that he n'olde ho\e of barre, 

Or broke it at a renning with Ids hede. 

His berd !ts jdiy s.ove or tbv wa.s n'do, 

;\ml Ho*! to Inode, <is tlioie’h it wore a xjiado : 

Hpon the «op ngl.i of hi> ik^m' he hiide 
A wort, and ihvion 'dode a tnlt( cl lieios, 

Bede as the bu'.tles uf.i -mut eres : 

His mK{> tJuibs hl.b ke wi're end nhle. 

A s'wcnl and b+,Ke)s'r b.iix' li ‘ ),y in,'-' «i<h'. 

Hi', mouth us wid«- w.is a,s a fomeis : 

He w'«s a jangler, and ’i '.(iluud<'i-',“ 

Ami that Wins nm^t o( -.nnic and harlntries, 

\\ ei eoudo he .stelen ixnne and tollcn thrics. 

And let he hail a tlnmib of cold paido. 

A white cote and a blew hodc wcied he, 

A haggepipe w'el comb* he bbtivc and Houne, 

And thenvith.all he brought ns out of tmiuc, * * 
'fhe R.evc was a sb'ndic ciderikc iug,n ; 

His herd was .shan as ncighe as eviu he can ; 

His hcie w-as by hlo eies i^>und ishorne ; 

His top was dfudeed like a pieesi befoinc ; 

Ful longe were his b'ggex, and lul lone, 

Ylikc a start, thor was no calf ysene. 

\\ cl coude he kepe a garner ami a birUic ; 

'fluT wan non aliditoui coude on him wiime. 

Wel wdste he, l»y the drought and by the raid, 

The ycbling ol his seed ami of his gralu. 

Ihs iordes ahepc, hia netcy* ttipl lus deirie,* 

Hi« swine, his hors, his storu; and hia pultiie, 

Were holly in this Beves governing ; 

And by his covenant yavo he reken mg, 

Sin that hiB lord were tw-^enty yerc I'f age ; 

Ther coude no man bring him m arcj-ago. 

1 A knot iu a tmt. » A m«n of JolUty- ^ Ctoit^a 

* Dairy. 
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tljer u’fts bftihti ne hw'dc, n© oihcr hiiioj 

be »e lc*»ew bis sleigbt aotid bis covine : I; 
I’bey were iwfe^dde of him aa of the deth. 

; His “wonning wa«t iul foyro upon mi belli ; 
With grf*(?uo trees jshadewed was Ins place. 
Jle coude better than bis lord poureba-t'e : 
bbil rJebo be was yslored privily. 

His lord wel coude lie plesen. subtilly 
I'o ycTC and lenc‘^ him oi owen good, 

And have a thank, ami yet a cole and hood. 
Ijij'outh lie lerried hfidde a good mietcie ; 

Ho na« a wel good nnglit, a carpenterc. 

The Keve sate npiai a right good slot 
That wa« all pomelee grey, and Jiiglitc Scid. 
'A Jong burt'itio of per,-.L' njmn lie biido, 

And by bis side he bare a rusty blade 
Of Norfolf Vriwi this lUiee ot ■wbieb I tell, 
Ilesido a louu men clepeu llaldoswcdl. 

Tucked bo was, as is a iieic, wboiite ; 

And evei he ludo the hindereHt oi the route. 

A Soinpnour wart ihtn with U'> in that [dace, 
'fhat baddo^ firo'-red cberubinuos taee, 

W ith scalled biowcs Make, and piiled bevil : 
Of bis visrigfi eluJdreigvveie sort) ttierd. 

Tber ii’tis <iuitkMlvfi, Ittar,' o, no brunstou, 
BoTa:<!, ceru!-e, no mlc oi tartie non, 

No ointoiuent, that woide eiouse or 1 de, 

Ibat him might Indpou of Jus vvlndke-. wluU, 
No of the Jiiiobbes sitting on his clieki h. 

M el iove.<l be gvulvke, onions, and itkea, 

And for to vUiako stiong win as ledc as blood ; 
'i'lian ut Id bo spoke tunl one ho were wood ; 
And >vin'u that bo wol dronkoi had the nm, 
'fban Wold Jj(f sptAen no word but J^utin. 

A fpwe teinuife eoiulo bo, two oi rlnei', 

That bo bad b no li <nit of soni deeioo ; 

Mo wonder i-, bo Uoni it all tluj rbi.\ . 

And ekt ye knewen wd bow that a i:.y 
Cun elej'oii iwu/e lus well as can the popi* : 
JlatAvbo M"' wi'hic in olhci tluiig lam giopo- 
'i’lian luidde ho speiic aU his jdalosoplae ; 

Ay Cbieftfo W'olde be cne. 

He was It goiilul ballot, ami a kind , 

A better febiw hbukle a niun not huJ. 

And if be tound o wbci'o a good felavo’. 

He woldo tc( ben lain, to have non awv, 

I In sv»ieb‘‘ a < as, of this un hedelun-'S i iinso : 

But if a inannes soule wire in Jiis«pume, 

I Foe in purse be diulde >punisixed (^' . 

(, TuKi' - , tin, archedekencs hell, raid h< . 

But, w d I w’fde, Im Hod right ni dede- 
Ot eui'Miig ought echo gilt) num biin diti’e ; 

Fvi * iiiic wol hk', rigid lus .vR'^mllng h.tveib,* 
And also Wine ban ot a ??i/>o;/no/o/. 

In daiigei luiibk* li", ;a bk mven giisf'. 

The yongc gales of tlu' dioelse ; 

And knew blv conscij and was of liii mli, 
i ^ givlond badde be sette n]ion bm bedt, 

' gret as it iverc for an nh stukv 
j.' A bokck'i haddo Jie made idni ot a (.,kt' 

,! MTtb lain there rode a gmiti) Bmdujieiv 
!' Of Knu,«ct,\an, kn/ frend and bk coinpen , 

’ Tbiit Streit was v*onien funn the eonri of Home, 

5 Fill lobde be Rang f^ohr' h 'thir^ Ion ' to iw 
I lilitR 8 <jfrupnottr hare to han a wtill burdoMi, 
j 'WJ^ iievn' teompe of loii! ho y'lut ■. nviai. 

I Tbi« 'Bardnnoir biM bf”*’. us yd w’c as wax, 

1 FnJ .'unotbn it bf'tig, tk doth' a ‘[’'the -f tkx : 

' % uuetj^j heng )ds ii>kk<»’ be iiadde, 

1 And ha b|s sbuhlck ovefBpr«dde ; 

j Fill t'hina'e it My, by cul|)oni. ou and on. 

But ho(k-, fik jolitcs, ne be non, 
k'T‘*f>r ii w Uttfrsiid a;- in bk 1111 DU. 
i 'IHm lik«i 4 gjit I'odt’ rti of the pewo get ‘A 

f * ' ood: t i-iiitfim- [ ^ t*k’o uml Imd. 

! eigfn 'bt lift * J-’iwslrftm. 


Hidbevdo, »auf hk cappe, he rede aH bm, 

Swicho glaring ©yen hiwld© he as an hotie,, / / 
A vemielei hatide he sewod upon hbi eapj>e» / ‘ 
His wallet lay beforne biiu, in bis la-pp©^ # 
Bret-ful of pafdcm conm from Horne al Ithte, 

A Yois be hadde, as smale as hath a got*} : 

No herd badde be, ue never non abulde havio ; 

As sxnofcbe it was as it vfare newo shave. 

But of bis craft, fro Berwike unto Ware, 

Me was tlicr swicbe an other Pnvdonere j — 

I'or in Ins male^^ he badde a pilwebefe, 
fVIneh, as ho saido, was our Ladies veil ; 

Ho, sjiido ho Imddo a gobbot ot the •aeyl 
Thatlo Soint Peter had, whan that he vviiit 
Hpoii the SCO till .k'sn Crist him bent : 

Ho bad a erois <f laton ful of stones j 
And in a glas bobmlde piygcs bones. 

But witl) riieso rehkoR, wbanne that he fond 
A pome peisono dwcdling upon loml, 

Upon a day bo gat him mere wionoie 
Than that the jHWRono gat in menethos tw^eie j 
And thus with fained flattering and japes', 

Ho made tbf‘ pemmo. and t he pople, bk apos. 

But trowcly to toBen atto last, 

He w.as in ehiKdic a imblc t'crlosuist t 
W ol < (Hide be ledo a iosson or .i Rtoru‘, 

But aldt‘rbest>* bo waiig an otlortonc ; 

For wol bo*wislc, whau that song was RoiijU’, 

He nuisle procho and wel aJilo lits tongo, 

To vviiiiK' silvoi, as be light wol rondo; 

Theifoio be sang the ineiur and loude. 

I f)c&mj/{ioiL vf a /*oor Comifit/ Hhdtur.J 
A pv,o' widow, Komodeal .stoop'n in ago, 

A\ as whil'mi dv.’cHing in a naiwt' eoitagc 
l$tsi«lc a gi'ov.* hkinding lU a dale. 

Thu vvidovi, wbii'b I toil you of my Tab', 

SiXie ' tiulke day that she wiiR hist a wib', 

In i).itionee led a full feiruple life, 

For lutle was lier cattle and her rent ; 

By Imabandry'^ of such as («od her sent, 

.'she found hen elf and oko Itoi dauirbtors two. 

Thieo bilge h'owes liiul .slu , and no mo, 

'I'broe kino, and eke a sbt' 0 ]v that bighfw'* Mall : 

Full Rootv was her lanvcr and eke bei hall, 

In wbicli sill* at(' many a blender meal ; 

Of poignant sauco no knew slio never «i deal t*' 

Mo da.aty nioKsel ]»as-u^d through bt'i tbioat ; 

Flei diet was fieeordant to Jier eotc .*7 
K^plotion lie made In i never Mck ; 

AtteinpoPJ diet was all hei pbysle, 

And cJtcroise, and benites .sufhsauco : 

'J be gout! ktSibenyiothing fur to dance,. 

No apoplexy sbouto^^ not bm; bead ; 

Mo wine no diank elic ncitbcn white nor red ; 
HerlK>ajd was served moat with whit© and blAek, 
Milk and Mown bread, in which shu lound no lack, 
Seiudi^i bacon, and fioinotime an egg ft tway, 

Foi she was ub it were a manner dcy.^^ 

[T/u' Jh'ath of A'rciff.Ji 

Swx'lletb th(* breast of Arcite, and the sort' ^ * 
Bncreasi'tb at bis bearto more and ino^ro. 

Tile olottcred blood ft'r axiy lecbe-eraft^^ 

Covrupteth, and is in Ins boukk ylaft, 

That neither veinehluod ue Vimlulising,*® 

Nk* dunk of berbc.s may be lus helping, 

I A eopv orthe niimeulous hamllu'rchkf. 

“ 'Trunk. a Jii st of sJI. » 

Thrift, orunomy. 6 CallwfJ. ** JNot a bit. 7 Oot, eotl^gfc 
Tvmpcrftto. ** Prevemtod. I'^Irdvn'ed. 

>" ?;i Tjrwiutt fiuppowB tJio nvowl' *d«y* to refer to tli^ 
riunaKewiontof adtury, Jitni that it origmaUj' signified a bind. 
‘ M.mner day’ may thorefute bo intei'pieted *aap09i08til 
bii'ed, orday-liibwttt'er/ MvAJiud sktU, 
toiwlni; (Pr.f — cupping ; liuuce the t<»‘m * brmfftinff a vein,' 
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llite virtue^ e*i>«tsive or a^olmlf ' 

Ki'flwn thUk© virtue clq^eill niM^ural, 

Ke Inay tJi© venom voidon we expell } 
of his lunges ^gaii to swell, 

An4 every liwjert^ in his nreaat twlewn 
Is slienb-** with venom find cocruptiom 
H© gaineth neither, for to get Ids Hfe, 

Vomit upward ne downward laxative : 

All is'to-bursten thilko i-egion ; 

Nature hath now no domination : 

And certainly where nature wdll not worLhe,i» 
farewell physic ; go hear the man to church. 

Tins IS all ami some, that Avcito muste die ; 

For which lie stmdeth after Fnnly, 

And Palamon, that was hiH d'\ar ; 

'i'hen said he thus, as yo shall after hear : 

‘Nought may the W'olul spirit m mine heaif, 

,! Itcclare one point of all my ‘.oiroMs'"’ f-mart 
I To you tiiy lady, that 1 love lno^fe, 

I Put I ho<lueath the service oi viy ghost 
j To yon ahoven evi'ty cre ti-ure, 

, Since that ni}' Ida no inai no lunger dure. 

' ‘ Alas the w<h‘ ' alas the paim's strong, 

That T for yon hau“ snileiod, and so long ! 

Alas the death ! alas mine Kmtlv ' 

Alas departing of onr company 1 

Ala« iniiK’ hc.ate's mnx'n ! alaa niY wde 1 

IMine Inairte's hnl\ , ('luh r ol my life ! 

What IK thi-t woiid ' — what .isheu men it' have 1 
Now with his lore, now m lus imlde grave — 

Alone- -S' lihonton any eumpnnv. 

Farewell my M\ee( —laiewcll mine Ihuilv ! 

And Kotto lake me in your airms ivvay 
I hut' love ot <-rod, and hcaikenclh what I s.'.s- 
‘1 liavo here witli ruv ('ou,sin I'nliunuu 
[ Had Htiile and rauemii many a da v ag(>ne 
' l'\»r love of you, eml hn my jealousy ; 

I '\n(l Jujiiter ho wis*> my mmiIc gn J 
j 'fo speitkon oi a (-eiiani pvopeih, 

I With wile cireninstaiiccs ti indy ; 

I I 'J'liat is to say, tintli, hoiioiu, ami Ltileidhead, 

I Wisdom, hnmhlcKs, estate, and ln‘,h Uindnsl, 

I rreedcuii, and all that 'longoth to tiait an, 

So Jupiter Jiave of my soule )tau, 

^ As in this world right now ne Unmr I nom' 

I So worthy to he loved as Palamon, 

That SCI vet h you, and will do .d! his life ; 

And if that ever ye whall he a wil(‘, 

^ Forget nor I'alji.moii, tlie gentU- nifin ’ 

And with that word hiK s]>eeclie fail l<(g«m ; 

For from ins leet up |o his In east ><as eonie 
j The cold of death that had him ovenmiuc g 

I I And yet, moicovci, in his aunes • 

I 'i'he vitul Kiiength is lof and alTago 

j Only the intelleifc, witlmuten niori', 

I That dw'cllod in his heade sick and sole, 
i; *<tan taillen when the hoarle felte ile.iUi ; 
lJusked his eyu^i two, and tuil’d Ins hic.uh : 
ilut on his lady yet cast he his eye ; 

IHs laste won! was, * jMeicy, Kmilv !’ 

j [Jf^parivre of Cmitmre \ 

[Cu8t.mce w IianwUed frttm her hu'sbamh Alla, k.tif? of Nor- 
thiunborlainl , in come<pu«n'(t of tlie trcftchery of the kind's 
mother. Her Ixjtuvimu in cmbarKnig: at ilia, xnunKWwJesH 
hhip, is tliUK JcBcnbethJ 

Wt*epen both young mid old in all thaf place 
^Vhen that the lang this cursed letter aent ; 

And Cui»tunce with a deadly palo liia^ 

The fourthe day toW'ard tho ship she went ; 

But natlmlesatt^ slie tak’th in good intent 

' 8 Muscle* ^ jRuineil, dcatroyioil. 

♦IfefeaWefor. »Work. ‘’Surely. ^Giddu- 
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The will 'of ClmStv find kneeling on the strond, 
She saide, ‘fjord, aye welcome ho thv soudd 
‘ lie thal mo keyite iiom the IwImj hliftne, 

VVhilo 1 was in the land umoiigofi youj 

He can me keep fivnn harm ami cKe from aham6 

In tho bait soa, although 1 see not how : 

As strong as e\ei ho was, ho is yet now : 

In him tiust 1, and in hin moth* r fhar, 

That is to me m > sail and ekii my steer /'•* 
llei little child Jiiv wcopiug in her .iim ; 

And kneeling pikHusly', to him she send- ' 

‘ Peace, huh' hod, 1 will do thee no Iniim •’ 

With that hi) kculiu't oil’ her head she braid, !{ 
And over Ins litllo eyoit sIm jt laid. 

And 111 her aim shi Inlledi il. lull fast, 

And into th' J)e.',veti h-n enxi up sim (a*it. 

‘ Arothei, ipiod sin , a ml m uden blight, l\lary I 
Solh is, that through wom.uiiie^ eygcinent,' 
Alankind wav Jviin,'' .md damm^l aye to die, 
l-'or which tliv child w.m nu a eros- yieiit 
Thy hlisstiii ('yen s.iw all his tormeot ; 

TInu is then* no <oinp.‘ iiKun Iietvui'n 
'Ihv woe ami any woe man may sustain. 

‘ 'J’hon K'lw'sE iliy eJjtld v'him Imioie thine eyen, 
Vii'i y<‘l now hvtlh i"\ ’lUh* < Inld pin lay .i' 

\ow hmy l))),d»t ! h'wluim nil ivtOnJ ciu'ii. 

Thou gloi> • t wom.mliooil. limn huie IMay 1 
dlion havi'ii m nd'niej'- himdit i-lur of n.iy ! 
line*’ (-n inv ihild, tluii <*1' thy geTitu uchs, 

ISuest on every luefiil in idstiei-s, 

‘ O little fluid, n!a4 1 whol is thy guilt, 

'I’hat never wiouelnost *41)1 -is , <i, p.udie ’ 

Why will tliiiie liaide nPlnr iuiio Ih'S* vjuHi (h* 

1 1 iTuoev, dcirfj t‘onst.ih!(' ! (otii'd sin ) 
j\s If l my lillle child fjwf'll imie vvilh Piee ; 

And il Nmu daiVt not savin him limn hhmie, 

So kivK him "lies in hjs tnlhei's jntm 

Therewith she h'oketh hmKw.U'd lo tlie land, 
And Kuiih', ‘ Firmv) li, im dumd i utiu h ss !’ -P 
And up 'III* Use. and walKvthduw!) ilk atrand 
’I'owaid the sli.j* ; hor iuihnutli all l!ie (oa'.K;^' 
And evo” -Li' jnayeth hen In hi to imld lus peai'e, 
AAiid (akhli Inr |ea\f‘, and with a hol\’ mtent 
Shf' hlesselh hei, ilod imo uie snip tiie went. 

\’n tallied W'.»v Jh,. sliip, p jn re, di<de,J’ 
Mkindantlv ior Ji<‘r a lull long i‘ , 

Amlolhu nei f ' are " t h it >h"idd aei d 
'^h'‘ had rnoi;. Ii inaP'' h(‘ (niddea "j i-ee : 

!•’ >i Ill" ni athei. AliiugJn V < ied ]iiirelia'j(j,P' 
\od hnng hi 1 ooin* I f.ii. no hi!i(c' say, 

Hat m tlie se.i. dx' ili.ii !li Imlh he- way. 


j • [77k, /ytivJo/.,r ; 7'rdf 1 

In Flamleiv wiiilom wa^i a cmujainy 
' Of vmrngc hdk timt JumiitedMi hdlj, 

: As iniJ'ard, ihu, siewcs, ami lavcinK, 
j \Vhcroa.i vvnh Jmipds, lutes, nioi gitter/iK,’^' 

TJiey danec and play at dice h"iii dwy and night, 
I Anti en'. .iNo ami diinki n o'er tin Ir might, 

; Tlirmigh wlueh they do liie (hwil sacrifice, 

I Wifiiin the dcvII’K temjih jn euisJd 
Jty bujierlluity ahominahh'. 
i Tln-ir Ovithes' heeh so gix'iit anti '^o damutiblo 
That, it IS grisly*7 for to hear them Hvvoixr, 

Our blissful Loidcv body they to4e.ai ; 

Them thought the Jcwcs rent imu not enough; 
And each of thcin at other's Kiiun' laugh. 

And right anon in ctimen tomher.teie, 

Feiis^y and Kiiiall, ami youngo Iruilfttoies,''*’ 


’ Mcs4sni?o (inide, helm 

"* CTudono. Tom. 

3 Uftvn pity. ui i»tv,tniyc(l, 
UOabt. PraibWl. 

i» WeV made, «mt. 


‘■"root. 
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SiujWsrs with harp^s, baud^.%* wafevei's,’^ 

Whlcli 1)C the ver;)? dovil*» otficersi, 

To kiJidle ancl*lilow the fire of ‘ luxury*’ 

That is atinexcd unto /^duttoriy. 

The holy writ take f to iay wiiues'? 

That luxury' i« in wiuo aiid ilrnnlcejnn'ss. 

0 ! wist a uian how many maladies 
Followen of excesse ami of gluitoTues, 

He woulJe' be the mor^ mea.'^urilMe 
j Of his diete, sitting at hiK table, 
i j\las ! the sliorte throat, the tender mouth, 

'K ‘ Makcth that east and He^t, and north and south. 

In earth, in air, in water, men to swink*^ 

To get a glutton dainty meat and diink. 

'A * likerous’ thing is wine, and drunkenness 
I« full of striving ainl of wretchedness. 

0 dtunUcri man ! disfigur’d is tliy fiwe, 

Sour is thy breath, foul art thou to einhriioe ; 

And through thy drunken nose seoineth the sown 
As though thou saiddst aye Hiiinp‘'onn ! Sampsoun I 
And yet, CJot wot, Sarups<iun diunk m*’er no wine : 
Thou fallest as it were a stick^d swine ; 

Thy tongue is lost, ninl all thine honest cure,‘^ 

For drunkennesb is very sdpultiue 
Of mannas wit and his dmeretuln. 

In whom that drink hath d^uuinutidn 
j Jfe can no counsel keep, it is no drcdeA 
{ Now keep you from the white and bom the jed«V' 

I And namely from the white wdne ol' lj(*]ie,T 
That is to scdl in Fish &Mwt and in (Ifioap. 

This wine of Spain oi-eqn'feli subtle* ly 
In other win^s growing fastt^ by, 

(if which their naeth siirli lumosity,'* 

That when a man hath diunken dranghte." iliree, 

, And wceneth** that lie be at lioine in l'h'*ap, 

I He is in Spain, light at the tmvn of la-pe, 

I JN’ot at the lldelir-He, or at Bordeaux town. 

And thennd will he say Sainpsouu ! Saniieouu ! 

And now that J have sjioke ot gluttony, 

' Now will I you defeinlen'<‘ ho/ardry 
Hazard is very mother of iCa'.ing*', 

And of deceits and cumdd Ibisw'eaun.'rs, 

Blaspheming of Christ, manslauglittn’, and waste also 
Of cattle, taxi of time ; and furt henao 
It is reproof, and eontraiy' ot liondur 
For to be hold a common ha/ardou!*,^ 

I And ever the higher he is of e^tate 
The more he is holdcn desolate 
If that a prilled u.scth ha/aixlry, 

* In alld governance and policy 
He IS, by comuion ophmin, 
yjiold the less in reputatldu. 

Now will I speak of oaihds false and great 
A word or two, as oldd boukds treat. 

(Jreat swearing is a thing aboininabl.*, _ i 

, And false swearing is yet more l eprovable. 

Tl'h‘i highd Owl forbade swearing ut all, 
j 'W'ltooss on Mathew; but m >pf!Cial 
' Of swearing saith the holy Jeremie, 

TJhttU fibitU swear sothl" thine oath es and not lie, • 
j Ahd swear in doom,^^ and eke in righteousness, 
jBut idle swearing is a cursedivess, ^ 

'JChest' riotonriJh three of which I tell, 

Lovig cie prime mug of any boll, 

Wm set them in a tavern for to drink, 

And tJmy sat they hoard a helld clink 
a corjisc was carritsl to his grave ; 

Thai otiff of them *gan ealieii to his knave 
*Oo bet/^ lie, ‘aiwl aski^ readily 
What eoi^ao is this that pasweth here iorth by, 

1 Mitthluhitiyoua <^0116*8 01 wroferHcnikps. -‘Isiboar. 

‘ ^^re, * Fear. ® Red- 7 \ m feipAiu. 

« PuKtt^lhjaa drinkh»ff- Thlnketh twagineth. 

’'i** ForhUL Trua Judgment. 

J»8arvant|od. 
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And look "that thou report hlahamd woU.’ 

‘ Sjr/ quod this boy, * it needeth iievet; a deal J* 

It was me told ere yo'came hero two hoitas j • f ' , 
He was partis an old felMw of yours, ^ ' 

And suddenly he was yaiain to-night, 

Fordiunk as he sat on his bench upright ; ' 

Tliere came a privy thief men e.lepeu Heath, 

That in this country all the ]ieople slay’th. 

And with his spear he smote his heart atwo, 

And went Ins way witliouten wonles mo. 

Ho hath a thousand slnin this pestilence ; 

And, master, eixi ye come in his presenee. 

Me thinkcth that it weie full necessary 
P'or to bew'are of auoh an adversary; 

Be ready for to meet him evennore ; 

Thus taughte me my dame ; 1 say no more,’ 

‘ By SaiutO Mary,’ said this tavemeve, 

‘ The child sttith sothy’ for he hath slain this year, 
Hence over a mile, within a great village, 

Both man and woman, ehild, and hind and page ; 

1 trow Ins habitation be there : 

' 1*0 be avisc'd-^ great w'lsddui it w’evo 
lire that he did a man a d'Hhonoiir.* 

‘ Yea, (bwides annes !’ tpiod this rioter, 

‘ Is it suili peril wdth him for to meet ' 

1 shall him seek by stile and eke by »vticeL, 

I make a vow by (foddes dignd'* bones. 
HearkeiKih,’*felIaw's, we thioo been alia onej 
Let each of us hold uj* his hand to other, 

And each of us beiouien other's bi other, 

And we wtH slay this false tiuitour HeatJi: 

Jle shall be slain, he tliat so m.iiiy ■'Ja3'*th, 

By (/oddc's dignity, en* it beniLdit.’ 

Togetln*; have these thitn* their triithifs jiliglit . 
'I'o liie and dien each of them forothci, 

As though he were Iuk ow'eii hoien*^ biothei. 

And np they stait ail dinnken in this rage, j 

And jorth tliey gone towanJes that village i 

Uf which the taverner had spoke beioien 
And many a grislv? <»a()i then have they vKW'om, | 

And t’lirist<5v blessed body they to-ront,*^ 

‘Heath shall be dead, if that we may him bent.’'* 

WHion Ihc} had gone not full}" halt a mile, 

* Right as they W'uuld have tnxldftii o’er a stile, 

An old man and a poore wdth them met : ^ 

'fins old6 man full meekely them gret,l‘' 

And tianic thus . ‘ \ow, LordtJs, <!od you see !’l^ 

The (uoudest of these iiotoure's three 
AiihwxtM again : * \Vhat { ohnil, with Sony grace, 

Why art thou all forwrappe'd save thy face i 
Why livesl tlum so long m so great age {’ 

I’hi.s ohlt^ Tnan ’gan look in his vist'ige, 

And saide thui. : ‘sF'^r 1 ne cannot find 
A man, though that T walki'^d into Ixid, 

Neither in pity nor lu no village, 

Tliat woulde change his youthif for mine ugC ; 

And therefore must 1 have mine ag^ still 
As longd time, as it is (babies wdll. 

Ne Heath, alas ! ne will not have my life ; 

Thus walk f, like a re.st^^less caititf,^^ 

And on the ground, whicli is my mother’s gate, 

1 knocks with my staff early and late. 

And flay to her, ‘ I/ovc*3 mother, let me in. 

how I vanish, fliish, and blood, and skin, 

Alas ! w'Uon «halJ my bou^s be at rest ? 

Mother, with j'ou would I change my chfcflt, 

That in my chaanber lougd time hath bo. 

Yea, for andiairy clout to wrap in me.’ 

But yet to me she will not do that grace. 

For which full pale and welkedH is my face, 

> Not a whit. * Truth. ® Watchful, prepareiiL 

* ’Worthy. 5 All one, or, in Unity. • Rorp. 

7 FeaifuL » Deihoed. ’ * Oiiich. 

> * That is, ‘God preserve you In his eight' 

Wretch, 13 Hear. i^Wrlnkhid, 
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* Sirt*,' to you it k, ao courtesy 

uwio *Mi old ruan villainy. 

But trestpuss in word’or claw* in <loed. 

In I/oly writ yo may youw^elvea read ; 

** Against fttt old mart, hoar upon his liede, 

Ye should arise therefore 1 give you mle^ 

Ne do'th unto an old nmu none harm now, 

; No more than that yo would a man did you 

In age, if that ye may so long abide ; 

And (lod be with you whe’ic'* ye go or ride : 

I must go thither as 1 have to go.’ 

‘ Nay, old^ churl, by tied thou shalt not so,* 

Saide this other hatumlour^ anon ; 

* Thou partost not «o lightly, by baint Jolin. 

'i'hou spake right now of thilitC'^ traitotir Death, 

That in tins country all our fiiendos shty'th ; 

Have hem my truth, as thou uit Ins espy, 

Tell where he is, or thou shalt it uby,*' 

By God and by the h<Jly saenum^nt, 
l''or fiothly thou ait <iiie of his assent 

To slay us youii"(* fnJk, thou falsi* thief.’ 

‘ Nou, Sirs,’ «(iiod he, ‘ if it bo you so lud'^ 

To findcn Deatli, turn up this eiookcd «av ; 

Foi m that gioye 1 loft him, by my f.iy, 

TTiider a tree, and there he mil abide. 

Nor foi your boast he will bun nothing hide, 
bi'i' ye that oak * light ilieK* ye shall liiiu liiul. 

Dod save yon tJmt bought again mankind. 

And you amend *’ 'J'hiis said this olde tnaii. 

And eieicaeh of lIk'so notoiirLS laii 

Till tJiey « .uuo to tlio ra'ee, and (Jiere they found 

Of fioiiiis fine of gold yToiiicd rouml ' 

1 "Wei) nigh «n eighte' bndiels, as them thought ; 

1 No longer then aflei Death they souglii, 
j But caeli of them so glad uns of tin; night, 

1 h’or that the florijis been so fair and bright, 
j 'J'hat down tliey set them by the preeums hoard : 

Till* W'oist of them he sjiaki* the iirsti* Mord, 

, 1 ‘ Bretliren,’ ijimd he, * take keep what I shall siy ; 

; My Wit is gieat, though that T boiirdo'* and play. 

I’his treasiiiv hath Koituiie unto us gnen, 

1 In mirth and jolluy onr life to ineii, 

' And lightly as it eoin’lh so W'lll we spend, 

1 Ey I t{oddi*s precious dignity \iho wcenM'> 

1 ' To-day that w'e should hiiie so fan a giaee^ 

1 But might this gold ho earned fioni tins pluie 

Ilonie to my lioiHo, or elles unto vours, 

(For well 1 wot that all this gold is oms) 
i Thonud were we in high felicity ; 

J But tniely by day it may not be ; — 
i Men w'oulden say that ivc wen- thieves stiong, 

And Ibi onv owen tieasure done us hong,*<* 

This tieasnro must yciwTied bcjijpnight 

As wisely and as slyly ♦'« it might ; 

1 Wherofoix: 1 rede*^ that cut^- among iis all 

1 VVe draw*, and let see where the eut, will fall ; 

And he that lyith the eut, with hearie Iditlie, 

Shall runnon to the town, and that full switli,^’* 

And bring ua brcail and wdnu full pnvily ; 

And! two of UR shall keepeii aubtlely 

This treasure well ; and if lie will not tarrien, 

'W'ben it is night we will this treasutt. i-arrmn , 

By one assent where as ns thiuketh best.’ 

That one of them the cut brought in his fist. 

And bade them diaw, and look w'Kere it would 
fall, 

And it fell on the ymnigost of thotn all ; 

And forth towtlnl llie tomi he wmt anoif ; 

And all so soon as that he was agone. 

That one of them apake thus unto that other ; 

* niou wottost well thou ait my sworen btothcr, 

\ nnkasho, Are. ^ Advice. ^ Wbothor. *< (tunipstcr. 

*Tlitswrtnc. fiKuffisrfor, 7 Pleasant. *Ji)kt‘. 

® Que«»d* ' ' **’ Wave os hanged. Advise. 

«tot. 

Thy profit mil 1 ted thee light anon. 1 

'rhou w'ott'at well that our fellow ia agone ; 1 

And hem is gold, and that full great plenty, ' 

That shall departed 1 hi among us tlutie j 

But naihdlesR, if I can shaiie it so ; 

That it departed were among us two, i 

Had I not done a friendds turn to thee V i 

1'hat other aiiswei'd : ‘ I u’ot^ how that may loj ; 1 

lie wot well th it the gold is with us taay. 1| 

What shall wo do * what shall wu to hiiu say f ' i 

“ Shall it be couu^('l V tlui firste shituv,^ 1 ' 

‘ .And 1 shall tdlon tliee in u onIt'S fem ji, 

VV hat shall we ilo, and luing it ivoli about,’ 1 ! 

‘ I graiite,’ quoi) that otlior, ‘ out of doubt, 1 ' 

I’liat by my tmth I will thee not betray.’ j 

‘ Now', tjuod the til .‘'i, ‘ thou ivottVt We be tway ; ' 

And tway of us ^Uall siionger be than one, i 

Look, w'livn that !h» is set, thou, nylit auon 

Arise, as though thou wouldesL wifh him play. 

And 1 shall jju* him through tlie sidOs twiiy : 

B hile that thou stiugglest willi liim lus in game j ' 

And with tbv dagsrer look thou «lo the same ; 

And tlicii dll this gold dcjiaited he, ' j 

Aly dearc iiiend ' betwivoii tncc «nd me ; 1 

Then may ' m- Ix'th om lustes all ruUd, '■ 

And jtldv at dice light at our luven Nvill.’ ' 

And thus accoidi'd bc( n tliest sUn‘Wci twny 

To slay the tlur<l, as yo haio lioanl nn,‘ sav. 

This youngest, wlucji Unit w'crdc to the town, 

Full oft in heait he loJleth up and down 
'J’hi* Iieunty oi these floiins m w and blight. 

‘ O Lord !’ quod )u , ‘ it so were, tli.it 1 might 

Have all this ticasiiie to myself alone, 

'flicrc is 1)0 man that livTh niulu t)ie throno 

Of Ood that, sliouldc live ho m-iry’ .as 1.’ 

And ut the last, tJie iictul, our enotriy, 

I’ut in his thought tliat he riiould poison buy i 

With which lie mighte slay bus fellows) tw'uy ; ^ 

For wliy ? the fieiul louml Inm in such lit mg, 

That he luid lev* i to sorrow him to luing ; 1 

For this was ulttuly bis full inleiit, ! 

'J'o shiy them both and never to ivpi'nt, j 

And forth lu' go’th, no longer would he tarry, I 

into the toan unto a ’pothecaiy, 

And piaycd him that Im him wouklt* stdl 1 

Some poison, that he might hiH latonns'* quell ; '' 

And eke tlnut was u jxjJeeat in his haw ' f 

'Unit, as he said, his enpons had \slaw 
\nd fum he wouM him wrcitkenl^ if he iriigltt, 1 

Ot icirnuj ih.it destroyed them by night. #i! 

TJie potheeaiy answeiM * “'lliou nhalt have |l 

A thingyds W'IkIi’* (lod my Koult* save, * [' 

In all this W'orld there n'lH no eivtiiure ' f 

That eat or drnuk hath of this ednfudure i 

Not but the mountibnc)-!> of a coni of wheat, [ 

That ln‘ iie sliall hi.s lifo anon foilot,h* t; 

Yea, starve** he shiill, and that in lesse while jj 

Than thou wilt go a jjuce not but a mile ; li 

This poison is so strong and violent.' *! 

’fJuR t'urscd man hath in his hand yiient*^ ; 

This poiBon in a box, and switld * ho ran 
^liito the nexte stn-et unto a man, ! 

And borrowed of him bugt; bottles three, j 

.And m the twm the poison poured he ; ! , 

The third he kopid cleane" tor his drink, 

Foi all the night he Hhope him for to swink.*' 1 

III carrying of the gold out of tliat place. ! 

And w'lun this rioter wdth sony graco*’^ ; 

Hath filled with wine his greatd bottles three, 

To his fellows again repaircth lie. j 

’ Know not. * A fiiiraed man, ** ' 

*».ita, Paranyard. ''iflatrt. 

> Koveni^ liixnsotf if lio could. i ^ J 

» Aintnmting. Give over Pic. TalM. ' ! 

Inunodiately. ^*bfllwar, work. Bril, w jnl»toriJWWi* ' 
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1 WliM needotb it thereof to wraion Jiioro ! 
i ,F 6 t ri^ht as they had casit hi« death before, 
j Kight so they tiavu him elain, ah<l that ation. 

Ahd when that tlvi^ wag done tliiia spako that 
one ; 

1 *!NoW let ns ait and drink, and jiniko trs merry, 

^ And iiiVcrward we \viU Int. ))ody bury.’ 

' And with that vvord it hap^enM Inm par 

To take tin* boltie wluiie the jKns<in was, 

And drank, and gitre hm Jellow drink also. 

For whieh anon ttu^y htoi^en* bothe two, 

Jint eertiJs J gnpjinsi* Ihut Avioenne 

Wrote never 10 no eanim nr’ in no fonue'’ 

Move W'ondcr sigmS ot empoisoning 

Thau ]»«(! these vrretohes two, or their eliding, 

TJpw elided been these h,nmlc‘ideh tw’o. 

And eke the ialse wnpoisioner also, ^ * 

[The Ch('d ParHdn.'] 

1 A true good man therr* was tlieio of veltgion, 

[ Fious and poor— the pnrson of a toim. 

■ But rieh ho was in h<dy tlnmght iunl work ; 

! And thereto a right learned nnm * a eh'rk 
; That Ohi^isi’s pure gospel would siui'eiely preach, 

And his parishionevh tlerouily tcaeh. 

Baiigii he was, rind wondi-ons diligent. 

And in adversity full paiieut, 

As proven oft ; to all who laekM a finui 1 

3 /ith for his tlthi's to ban ot i>> emitend, 

At every nwd n'juoh lather was bo Jound 

1 l;nto Ine poor paiishioner-? aionnd 
t Clf his own sub i: ‘o e and Ins tbuM to giie . 

(lontcut ou IdtU', for liiniM'H, to live. 

Wide wa,g his cun* ; tlie houses lav .lAninlor, 

Yet never fail’d Jie, or Im* lain or tliundei, 

Wheihiver siokncs's or riu'i'hiun'o mndit cull, 

1 Hie most remote to visit, frer.^ oi small, 

!' And, stall’ in hand, on I'o.'!, ihi' st nm to hiau. 
j This noble eiMamide t" ii lloek he g.iVf*, 

, ; That hr<t ho wioughi,, and al'ionv.wd he tanglu. 
j, Tim word of life lo* Iroiu tJio gospel caught ; 

(] And well this eornment .idded he theieto, 

1 Xf that gold lUPletii viuit should u-on do f 
' And if the priest he foul on wlnun we hust, ! 

WWt wonder if *110 nulerhrhl h.vtmin lust? 

, Am) sjiamo it were u him the llot k. should ke* ,0, 
i To see h Millied shfjthcrd, and clean shiaju 
, For biirc a luivst t'"* sample ought to giie 
{| By his own eliMnness how his dieep ».lninld live, 
j S Be never sc hi r hcnehco (i hii-t , 

1 Leaving his tloo). a'’omhei’d 'n the iniie, 

1 And ran to TAuui 0 et.ggnm at St Poul's, , 

1 To seek Imnseli a Innmluv loi sioiIh, 

{ Or with a hrotheJiood t<i In' enroU’d ; 
jB»t dwelt at homo, and guiiKled r.ell Ins fold. 

St» that it .'/houhl not by llse noU mi,sc.^iny 

Hc‘ wap a nheplierd, ami no iucre< nary 
, Tho h>ly ,n hih:igel(, ami liitU'ius,' 

He still !' ; jjiful men wtw mild and ]iilci.u*, : 

’ Kot nf 1 "('(Ubidi 11111)011011“^ or injihgi ; 

But in iiij' {.oaehiag soothing luid lx nign. 

To draw tuem on (0 h'rttvon, by reasou hdi ^ 

, 1' AtwX guv d example, was Ins dnily earn. 

^ Btti Were there one pern'twe and oh^rmw-te, 

/ Wiiiye©. li© of lofty or <'f low eetate. 

Him WOj&ld ho xhai'fdv with ropro-u , Ho-u.d. 

: A iKtitor jpariyn^ h’ fo'tud. 

Nor instdo ’«pii*ed ©onsoiem 

' T^o nod hig aiM>$thss twch 

Ho taught firPty ho foUowiA it i\i nf'-lve. 

'p’ ' 

f By an«i 4 x<mt. ' , ■ 

. f* Tto title of o+ij). m A vicenne's iproat wi»rk, 

©sktiflgX Ctoiam ' , ‘ 

[All liwilml JBaMofl On tM JOi^ilio^ of W(nmh^ 

This world is full of vAriance ' ’ * 

In evety thing, who takotli heed, 

'fhat faith and trust, and all coywta»<jo, 

KxilOd be, this is no drt>d<f,l 

And Bavo only in womanhoad, 

1 can ysee no Bikemoss f 

But for all that yot, as I rcn^l, 

Beware alway of doublencss. 

AIho that the fVosh .suiuinei- dowers, i 

The white and led, tho blue and green, 

Mo suddenly with winfcei showern, 

Made faint and fade, withouten ween , 3 

That iru»( is none, as ye may seen, 

In no thing, nor no stead ffi^stnesa, 

Kxce]»t in women, thus 1 mean ; [ 

Yet a3"e Ix'ware of dimblonesh. j 

'J'lie erookeil moon, (this in no tale), 1 

Some while isheen'* and bright of hue. 

And after that I’uU duik and pah, | 

And every monelh cliaiigelh new, 1 

'I’hat vtho tin* very sothe'^’ knew J 

All iJnng is built on brittlemws, } 

(Save that women alnay )>o true , 

Yet aye hewate of d'UildencSH 

Hie lusty^ fn'stie snmnier's flay, 

And Plnehus with lus heunieb dear, 

Towavdes night they draw away, 

And no longei list t’ <ii»pe.ii, 

That ill thift prci-eiit life now here 

Nfahimr ubidotli in his fuirness, 

Sa\(‘ women ...ye he found entere,'/ 

And devoid of all douhlencss. j 

Tho sea eko ivitiv liis slcTUf^ waWes*' I 

Each day ydoweth new ugiim. 

And by the eiineoiinse of uLs lavvea ^ 

'Jhe ehbe floweth in eeriain ? 

Aftei givint drought there eonigth rain ; 

Tlnit lUiwell hero all stabh'ness, I 

Save that women be whole ami plem 'p ; 

Yet aye bewaie of douhleuess. j 

Fortunes wheel gu'tb louml about 

A thouMiud day and night, j 

Whose cuurs» staruleth evui in doubt ] 

For to fmnauue*" f.he is so light, 

! I*’or which udvertuih in ymtr sight 

'I'll' untrubt of worldly ficklene'fs, 

Sav • Momen, which of kindly light*' 

JVe hiitli jto I'^fh of douhleuess, 

tVhat man ymay the Wind re.stVain, 

Or holdon a snake by tho tail '! 

Who may a slipjier eel constrain 

That it will void withouten fVul ? , 

Or who <’an diiven so a nail 

To inakd sure iiewfa.ngh‘mvsad 5 * ^ 

Save women, that can gifi*!' their sail 

To row their boat with doubleiieHS ? 

At every haven they can arrive 

Whereas they w'ot is good j>,a 8 SHgc ; 

< )f imioccuce they ealuiot strive 

With wawds, nor no roektfs rage ; 

So happy is their lodeinanage''^ 

\A’ith m'Cdle* and ston© their roursc to dress, 

TJint Solomoti was not $0 Btig <5 

To find in them no douhlcnosB : 

if'W. 2 flnmty, iioadfttstne.'w. . BotthtlSiw, 

^Kl’iniuff. f'Tiiitlu BpicAsant. Bntii'e, wJuile, wuttd. 

B Waves. B (Complete- *•’ CJu^ngw. 

Nirturulnfflit. i« Novelty, inootMrtaiicy. 

* * fStewring, pilotono. i*lHtaBag©. 
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TJbiereforc wboso, doiln thorn aoouso 
*(■ Of ufty doublo iiitoniitfn, 

I'o ftjpoffckd rowu, other to 
Tc at^ flieir dOadlHdn, 

All i« but false coUusido, 

I dare right well the eoth express, 

They liavc no better proteetidn. 

But Hbroud thciu under doublenoss. 

So well fortundd is theit chance, 

The dice to4iimoii up «o down, 

With sice aiul oinfiuc they can advance, 
And then by revnlutitSu 
'I'licy Hct li iell coneluhidn 
Of lonjbds,^, fie in sothi'aHtiiesfl, 
lliough olorkds inaken nicutidu 
Their kind is fret with dou bioness. 

Sampson 3 had experience 
That women were lull true yfound j 
When Ball la of mnoeenoe 
With fibear<?s ’gan his hair to round 
To sj>enk also of ivvsainond. 

And Oleopatra’s faithfulnoss, 

'J'he aloiioa plainly will confound 
J\Ton that apeaeK‘* their doiibJeness. 

Single thing is not v'praisdd, 

N<u ot old is oi'jiO reiunvn, 

In biilni'.ei mUou thi,v be yjio^ed/* 
l'’or lack of weiglit tfi> 3 I'o borne down, 
And for this eiiiu-e ol pi, it leasnii 
T]u'«o women all of iiglitMisnens/ 

Of choife and free eleciuhi 
hlost love exchange ami doublcuc'" 


Waiveth thy lust and let thy thee l(!ad, 

And truth thee shall deliver !t is nt? dredef , 

However far the genius of Ohauoer trimseeucled 
that of all prt'ceding writers, he was not the solitary 
light of his »ge. 'Jdie nutlonal mind and the uatioaftl 
language appcjtr, indeed, to liftTe now arrived at a 
certain dcgiee of ripepess, favourable for the ptf)- 
ductioii of able writers In both prose and verse/ 
Heretofore, Norman French h»d Iwri the language i 
of education, of LiiecouH, and of legal documents j j 
and wiien tJic Normatiised Anglo-Saxon was (‘ui- 1 
ploj'^ed by hfet-.iiy men, it was for the ml pur- 
pose, as they were usually' very carcrful to mention* ; 
of conveying uistniotifin to Uu‘ oonimon people. But j 
now tile distuietiou Indweeii 1 lie conijliering Nornuuis 
and siibjc'eted Anglo-Saxons wuis neiirly .lost in a 
new and fraternal naiiomii tecling, wdneh recognised 
the country under the sole name of Etujhnul, and the 
people and language under the single appellation of 
F.ngluh. Mdward HI. substituted the use of JCnglish 
for that of French in Oio"f)Ubli(! acts and judicial pro- 
ceedings; and the hcliooliuasters, for the first time, 
in the same rtugn, enured their pupils to construe 
the classical tongues into the verutioubir.t The 
consequence of this riptaiing of the national nnml 
and luiigtiage xvns, that, xi liile FnglnU beroLsm w as 
gaining tlie victories of Cressyand Foitiir', Fnghsh 
genius xvas aehiex ing milder and more i>L'«e1icial tri- 
nmi»hs, m the }>rodnctioius ol Chaucer, of Gower, and 
ofWiekhflb. 

.JOHN ooweii. I 


IjM'jUvnyC' 

O ye w'omcn ! whu>b be mclincd 
By influence of your luilairc 
To be as pure as gold yfiio'd, 

And in x'our tintli for to enduvo, 

Anricth yourself iu strong auuuio, 

(best men assiul your sikeincvs),** 

' yet on yom In cast, youiself C as.suic, 

A mighty shield ol doublcm ss. 

Fim’iso/' CkaffcrVf >1 rliii^ion ///.■>’ 

Fly from the press, ami dwell with sothfastnci^ 
Sulhee unto thy goodH though it be .small ; 

For hoard lialli bate, and climbing tit Kloney.s, 

Pres,s*2 hath envy, and xvoal is idcut'-^ o’er all ; 
SaroujJ-*' no more than thee behoven shall ; 

Bt'dot5 well thyself, that otherfolk <an’st ude. 

And truth thoo shall deliier "t is no dr^’de,^'* 

Pain thee not each cri|i*k<'<l to' redre.s.s 
In trust of her that turjutli as a ball ; 

Great rest standetli in liUle business ; 

Beware also to F!])uni against a nalle ;'7 
Strive not a» d5th a cisKkc^^l xvith »i wall ; 

Beemethl^ thystdf that dei'incst nthLi’'i d< ('d. 

And truth tliec shall deliver ’t is no dicdc, 

That^ thee is sent receive in buxonmoss 
The wrestling of this world tvsketh a fall; 

Here is no home, here is but wildeiTuws ; 

Forth, pilgrim, forth, 0 beast out of thy stiill ; 

Ijook up on high, ivnd thank thy God of nil ; 

^ Eilljqr In whlepcrioj? or musing. » To find a flaw m. 

^ ‘ Though dorks* or scholar^, icprwnt wor,frn to ho 'il.o 
iamhalor their truth and sthoeiity, yet they arc nil fraught, 
or Alt0 with douWostoSfl* or faleohood.’- Vrry. 

' *To round oft‘, to etit numd. “ 1 mpoach. 

Ypoi^, Fs. jaesd— wdgUt'd, ^ Justice. ^ Security. 

> C^OWd* Truth. Ji& stitisficd w itli thy wealtli. 

' i^Strlvinif. ProBjKjrity has oettswU i’* Taate. 

*!^C!i>an8tfl, \Vithout f«*r. Nail. fkirt^icn pitcher. 
biiljfC. That (which). llmnllity, ob^ience. 


doHN GowKii iis supposed to have bcoii born ‘soimi 
time about thoymu' and to have conseqinuilly 
been fi fw years older tlnm Ghaucer, , lie wuts ft. 
gentleman, posse.ssing a comsideruble urmumfc of pro- 
perty in hind, in the <’oimtie,s oi' 'N’ottiugham and 
Suffolk. In bis latter 3'ear.s, he appear,'', like (Jhauct-r, 
to have been :i retaimn of the l.ancaster branch of 
the royal family, whieb siibsetjiieutly aj,i'cnded the 
throne; ami hi.s death took ]>laec in 140B, before 
xvhich period he bud beixime blind, (lowei wrote a 
])oetieal work in three parts, wliich were respci tividv 
entitled ^^pecuium Medtranh^s. Foj' i'hmirnth^, and 
donfessui Ammitm ; the la'^t, whudi is a, grave dis- 
cussion of ihe morals and metaphysics of love, being 
; the only ]»ari w riltcn in fCiiglmh, Tl 10 solemn sou- j 
tentioiiKno's.s id thxs work eaihsed Chaucer, and enb- ( 

t 

I fc!l>jrU. 1 

^ It In ,dv».iys to he kept, in luitid 1 li.it th& liWfiwija' employed ' 
in liti oiry compusitfon is apt to hf‘ difleomt fnmi tlml. ow’d hy '< 
till- hulk of the In oidin \t\ tU'scoui’-o. The litorory ^ 

RiiBRti of thwio oaily timPM ^*1', prol«iibl> wiuoh moui roruwxl j 
Tium the coDoipjial, Duript^ the tViiittocnth euntury, vorious 1 
dialoftsof I'lugijsJi WOO' spoken in dittorontpaifs of the country, f 
.md tho mode of ptomimiiatmn iilho wq.'s lerj f.ir finmi lieiiiK t 
unifoiiii. 'hrvKi, ;j hifitoriun V howioto (vljout I'W, rciufirli'i 
tliiit, ‘ITil. wmirth u mrote wondiT tlmt IhtHlj'.hKu.'n hu\e fro ' 
r»X‘to dyvrrsyto in their on in IrfiJBHue iu ftowne and m fipejsym 
of it, nhk'h iH pjl in one Jkuido ' 71tfi ptevojent har-'litiffrs of | 
pronunciation Is thus aewrihod by the siitno writer: ‘.Some I 
uho frtrAungc wloHiivst, chytijn^r, harrint?, gtinyinc, and s;t3»- t 
bytitu?. Tli<‘ lanK.ig<.' of the North umbr'C'’, ami ppecvally at 
Yorko, i» tso ahUTpc, filifttiuir, frotjn^, and unahape. itnit no 
Bothom men tnnyo unneth iindorafandc that lanffast'-' Fv<'n 
III tim ivign of Flbuiboth, a» wo tconi f«im Ifolhiahcd’s TArfl- 
Niti.*, tho dialects epoktttijn dlffEOOiit parts of Hic oouutiy wttrtt 
oxrt'cdinpfly various. , 

t Mr Holl.un mentions, on the authority of Mr Ptyven^o* 
biih'CoiTuuteslonetof puWlq records, that In UtDiland, ttlUdttcnii, 
even of u private tiitturb, wem written in Latin tIU 4ifi 
of thcrcignof Edwaid f , shaneftvr whcuaffMdiHenbliHjjago 
brought in the tweof 

retttiw p/ K hvoi^ in fbe sijrt^nth, mirf (irn* 

terfw, tlft 
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Lyniteay, to tlcnonttinatat’ it» author ** the 
iiaortU Oowwr he ia* hovrever, considerably iuferior 
to the auiJ»or1>l' tbo Cautethurt/ Tales, in alwoat «1I 
tlie quaJlflcAtions o<'» true poet. 



Mr Warton luia luipinly solcctcd a few passages 
from Gower, which convoy a lively cKpressiun of 
lUittiral foelfUg, and give i’ favourable impression of 
the author. SpeaUng of tlie jfriitificittion which his 
passion iticelves ftoni the sense of hearing, he saj s, 
tliat to hoar his lady s]it'alv is more deheums than 
to feast on all the dainties that could be compouiuied 
by a. cook of Ijomhardy. These are nut so icsto- 
rative 

As bin the awfles of hli ruoutli ; 

For as the wyndc.s of the south 
Hop most of all debounauv, 

So when her Ustl to speak faiio 
The Tcrtue of her gneiUy spocUc 
Jd verity inypohartes leoho.^ j 

He adds (txjdiK'ed spelling > — * j 

Full oft time it falletii so 
My etu' with a good ^nttance-^ 

Is fed, with Jtjttdlng of roinaneo * 

()f Isodyne and Aiuadrts 

Ihat whxiom wert; in my caw* ; 

And dkc of other many a score. 

That loved long oit I was boro; 

For when T of iJuar loves road, 

Mine ear with the tale 1 feed ; 

And with the luht of their lustoire 
Senintimu i ilmw^ uUo memoire, 

How sorrow may not ever hist, 

And so hope ccmieth in ar last. 


That when her list on ii'srhts wake ^ 

' In chanil'*cr, 08 h* cavo mud danci , 

' 1 may me no n* aiame, 

f iSr.ay {jono upon her, bond, 
t» i'f it tfrih a King> Ion«. 
whop 1 may* het' hand licidip, 

' SUdh jgladnoss J dance funl skip, 

' ^ touch hot'tJu dour ; 

Tile fob whi(dj ruhneth on the. moor, 
is %ht AS i. 




» WiS« site leimm - , '•{ a A da inty di#h. 

MVhtsn tvae cbeoROs lO have a wtsrry'ninltin,^ at niplit. 


[Bptaodeo/Jlosipkek.) ' ^ 

rRosIpbelo, princOssef Amienia* sMjtof surptWfdnjjbeaftty^ 
hut inwoiftlWe to the power of love, is reprosentod by the poet 
08 reduced to an obedtonoo to Cupid, 7iy a nulon wbirii iMjfoU het* 
on a May-day rumble. The opeuieflf of this episode h us fol- 
lows — ] 

When conic w'as the month of May, 

She would walk upon a day. 

And that wns ore the «uii arist, 

Of women but a few it wist 
And forth tihe wmit prnily, 

Unto a park w'us fast by, 

All soft walkand on the grass. 

Till she came them the land was, 

Tlirough which ran a great nver, 

It thought her tair ; ami said, hero 
I will abide under the s-haw 
And ba<le her women to withdraw : 

And there she stood aloiu* still, 

To think what Wds in her wnll, 
bho saw the sweet I’ower** spring, 

She heiiid glad fowl> sing, 

She saw beasts in ihoir kind, 

The buck, tJie doe, the hart, the hind, 

T’]i< males go witli the tcinalc ; 

And so iicgon theie a <iuiiirel 
Between hoe and her own heart, 

Fro which she could not astart. 

And as six- ea.st lici eye about. 

She saw clad in one suit, miit 
Of Indus, wliere they tomen ride 
Along under the woode side; 

<»n fair ainhul.ind horse they set, 

That were all white, fair, mid great; 

And everich one ride on side. 

'J’he ..addles weie of such a pride. 

So rich .saw' she never none ; 

\V ith peails and gold so well hegone, 

In kirtles and in copes rich 
They wow* clothed all alu-h, 
departed even ot white ami blue. 

With all lu.sts that she knew, 

They were embroidered oiei all : 

Their bodies w'eren long and small, 

'flic beauty of their fair face 
T'hcic may none caiilily thing deface: 

(h'ow'jis on their heads they baiv, 

As each of them a C|Uei»n were; 

T’bat all the gold ot Cra*.sus’ hall 
'file least coronal of all 
Might not 1!!N» bought, after the worth t 
Thus comcn they nda#d forih. 

fin the rear of this aplendid troop of ladies, tiie jjiriacess bo- 
heid one, mounted on a tniwrahle steed, W(j^tehedly adoi'niat. 
in ovcxytliin^ excepting tljo bridlo. On questioning this 
straggler why slie was so unlike her companions, tjio vftdonary 
lady replied that tlie Inttci' were mociving tlic bright reward of 
having loved fatlhfttHy, and that flho herself waa suffering 
punishment for cruelty to hor odmimrs. The rtinbon that the 
brbPo alone resunibled those of her eompanlons w’aa, that for 
the last Uirtnlght she had been sincoiwly in love, and a clmngo 
for the better was in consequenob beginning to show itself m 
her accoutrements. The parting words of the dame are-...} 

Now have ye heard mine au»wer ; 

To Ood, imuiam, I you betake^ 

And wonifdh all for iny sa^ 

Of lovp that they be not idijr 
And bid them think of my' bridle. 

fit is soan'cly neeeaaaiy tortowirk, that the hiud hLOort of the 
princess of Armenia is duly impressed by ihit, tesson.} 


^ Few of her w'omen knew of It. 


A groro. 
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J'T7ie Mni/us Mm Muxr.] 

\ , Of JupitHT'r tlius t fiiul y-writ,^ 

How wliiloni ^hat be would wit, ’ 

/ tJpou the pjfiujts which he heard 
\\' Awioug the men, how' it fared, 

As of the w’Tong condition 
'J'o do justification; 

And for that ceume down he sent 
An iiugo], that about went, 

Thai he the sooth know may. 

So it bcfcl tjpon a day, 

This angel w'hidi him should iiifoiin 
Was clothed in a man’s foun, 

And o^ Cl took, 1 nnderfitaiid, 

Two nu’n that wonton o\ei IotmI ; 
Through whh‘h ho thought to 
Ilis cause, and go’th in eom]nin;i. 

This ai'gel with his woids wise 
()f)poM’th tljciii m sundry wist'; 

Now loud W'ords ami m»w suit. 

Til at nuido tljcin to disputen olt. 

Ami o.veli liis n'lison had. 

And thus with tales ho tiiem h‘d, 

\l'ilh good examinatnui, 

'I’ll! he knew rlu* (omliUon, 

What men they wvtc both two; 

And saw well at last tlio,^ 

TIuit nm* of them was eo>einus, 

And Ins Jellow was emious. 

And thus when he liath know lodging. 
Anon lie feigned «lei)arting, 
j\ml said he mote algate w'ond; 
lint lienikcn now W'hat lell at end’ 
bur tlnm he made them nmh'i stood. 
That lu! was there of (bid’s soml, 

And Haul them for the kimlship, 
lie would <lo them some grace again, 
Ami hade that one of lUeni should sain,’- 
■\\')niL thing js him Icvest to einitv* 

Ami he it shall of gift haie. 

Ami over that ke foith W'ith all 
lb' saith, that otlier have shall 
'fhe double ot that his (elloW' intelh; 

And thus to them his gra c he taxelli. 

The C'oietous was wonder glad; 

And to that othet man ho hade. 

And saith, that he first at should; 

For he supposeth that he would 
Make his axuig of world's good; 

For then he knew well hosLit fiood; 

If that lunisell 1^ doubxI*weight 
Hball after take, ami thus by sk-ight 
Jlecaufio that In* would win, 
lie bade his felloiv first begin. 

This J?flviou8, th<nigh it be late, 

Wlien that ho saw he mote, algate, 

Moke liis axilig first, he thought, 

If he his worship and ju-ofit sinight 
It shall be double to his fero, 

1’hat he would chuso in no nuuincr. 

But then he ehow'cth wliai he w,w 
Toward envy, and in this ejise, 

I'ivto this angel tlms he said, 

And for his gift thus he prayed, 

To make him blind on his one ce.^ 

!So that hw fellow notliing see. 

This wot so soon smjke, 

That Ills otW (ic anon was loke: 

And his fellow forthwith allio 
Wa« blind on botli lus eyes tw'o. 

* Then. » Say. 

■ What thing Jto Tins most dl^iosed h,i crave. 


Tho was that other glad ciwiugh : 

That ono wept, and that other lough* 

He set hiiJ one ec at no coRt, * 

Whortiof that other two hath loRtf 

The language at this iinio urirI in the lowhiud 
^stricts of Scotland Wad hased, like that of England, 
in Hie Tentooic, and it hod, like the contemporary 
Knglish, a Norman miinixture. To account for tlu'sc 
circuiiistanoes, some have supiWRod that the language 
of England, in its various ahades of iniprovomeiit:, 
riRichcd tlu; north through the HettlcrR who ain 
known to have Hooked thither fVom Enghonl dur- 
ing the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth ('eniuries. 
Others suggest that the gr<‘at body of the Seottish 
people, apart from the lIighlanderR, nnist have been 
of 'IVnitoiiic origin, ami tljey point to the very pro^ 
biible theory as to the Ibcts havings been a Geriium 
rneo. Tliey further suggest, llnd, a Norman admix- 
ture might rcAdily come to tlio national tongue, 
through the large iiiUTCoursc betw'ecni tlu* two 
eountnes during the eleventh, tw'elfth, and thirteenth 
centuries. T'hns, it is prc.siimcd, ‘ our common htn- 
gu.ipe was separately formed in the two countries, 
and ow'ed its identity to its lieing eonatnicted of 
similar materials, by similar grailatmus, and by 
nations in the same state of sot'iety.’* Whatever 
might lie the cause, thme can hi* no doaht that tho 
language used liy the first Scottish vernacular writers 
m the fourteenth emitury, greatly resiimlilcs that 
used contemporaneously in England, 

./OHN UAIUJOUR. 

The first of these w^ritors wais John IhvrtBoirR, 
archdeacon of Aberdeen. 'I'hc date, of his birth is 
nil known ; but ho is found exorasing the dutic'^ of 



Cn,theiiriil of Aberdeen. 

that office in 1057. Little is known of his personal 
Tiistory ; we may presume that he was a man of 
political talent, from his being ('hosen by the bisliop 
of Aberdeen to act as his comraissjoner at Kdinburgli 
w'heu the raiisotn of David XX. was debated ; and of 
learning, from bis Iinving several tinu’S accomiianicd 
men of rank to study at Oxford, Barliour i>robab,ly 
formed his taste upon the romimce writers who 
flourished before him in England. A lost work of 
Ilia, entitled The Mrwtr^ probably another in addition 
to the many versions of the story of Bnitins of IVoy , ! 
first made jiopnlar by Oeoffirey of Moumouth, sug- 
gests the idea of an in ‘ 


1 imi^tion of the rotmutet^s ; and 
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his sole remaining? worif, 7^he Brnec, is itltogetlica' of 
that 'character- it is nut unlikely that, in The Brute, 
Barbour adopl^cd ail tbo fables he cnuld iiml: in 
; ' wrltinif The Bmce, he vroulcl, in like manner, adopt 
; every tradition rcfi]K'etin}? his hero, hesides searching 
, for, more authoritative materials We ninat not be 
gurprised that., tvhile the first vould ho valueless as 
' a history, the siiCOTul is a most jinporlantdocurnent, 
tWo would ho the same wish for truth, and tht* 
game inability to distintndsh it, in both eases ; hot, 
in the latter, it ehaTie(*(i that the events were of 
tx’cent occuiTeiicv, and thfU’efore came to our metrical 
hiatoriim comparatively undistorted- The Bttuc^ in 
reulity. is a complete instury of the memorable 
transactions by whi('h King Kohert T. asserted tlic 
indeiiendoijoy of Scotland, ami ohtaiiieil its crown 
for his family. At the same time, it is far from heing 
destitute of poetical spirit or rliyihipical sweetiies?. 
and harmony- It contains many vividlv ilesiuiptive 
passages, and alH>(ind.s in diai:iific<] fiTid<‘vcn in pathe- 
tic scntihient. This iMX'tn, which was eornpJeted m 
1376, is in octo-syllabic lines, forming rhymed coup- 
lets* of which there are stven ihoubtuid. Barbour 
died at an advanced age in 1.391!. 

[djxijih'ejiiAf’ /() f’lVT'A//).* j 

[JJWrlxmr, conU'mpl.itlnp the on^l-ix'd coixiiijo.i ol Jili coim- 
t)ry» l*Te»ks out Into the lolliwing imimattdp'ic'- on tho bless 
lugs of libri'ty.— 1 

A ! ficiUimc is A 10 ) 1 )^! tlung ! 

Kr('i<lm'ic nm\’S(' man to haUi’hking ! 

Fmdome all .‘(ojace to man gifits ; 
lie leiT'S at c«io Ih it Iroly !’ 

nolile hart m.ry haitrimne w, 
hia cllys nocht linL may him plc^e, 
fiyfT‘ fmhuue lai]\t!ii * I’ot fre liianc 
Is ycAni;\'i out all othir thiny 
Na he, that e\ Ikw- jcv>t fic, 

May itcclit knatv neili the piopyitc, 

The angyi, na the wrcchyi dome, 

That JK c(o\ clyt i'* fonlc th vrlJ<nm . 

Hot gyff lie h.ld assay il it. 

Than all peif[aer ho stihl it wyt ; 

And imld think fvedomc nuu' In pt/.^e^ 

'I’han till the gold in warld that is. 

IJh ith of Sir Btmo/ /k Jhhim ) ! 

[ThSttimidcut ti^ik cn tho inc of the BatUe of B'lniioek j 
*’ hiutt.] 

And whtt» the tang ndst that they wci-e '*■ 

Jn hale battle, comand sac near, * 

Bis battle gart^ he ncel in i.-y. 

Bo rade upon a httie paHrev, 

Taiwcht and joly an'ft;yand 
His battle, with an ax in hand. 

An i on his bassinet he hare 
U'l hat of tyre ahoms ay where ; 

.iiid* thereupon, into takm, 

(In© high ciwn, that he was king 
And when (■JJostev and Ik'reihrd nciv 
, With their battle .approacKand i-eru, • 

Iktfoim them all there .'um<' ridand, 

With holm on held nml sn-'m in J»umh 
Sir Henry ffm Ih/m, the u'o ah-i, 

a u’icht knichr, and a tiicd^, 

And to tJiX* blnrl of Hereford j 

Armed In gmic And hm ; 

Cimie ofu A KOi'iSd it hcWflhnf nwv. 

BdbaJU aii Oth^r that there wcff ; 

And knew thd,Jfcing, f<n' that Im .saw 
rditifa hie meta on raw, 

’ •* Cattso^i. -'iidenKt 

in ikln ««! tho the Jungfuag^ jn as far 

OH poamitbui rediKe4 tu uiuiiem 


And by the crown that wa.e mi , ^ ' 

Also upon hU bassinet. 

And toward hirn he went in hy. 1 

And tSc Icing «ae apcrtly 

Saw him coine, forouth all his foam, 

In hy till him the horse he steers. 

And when Sir Henry .saw the king 
Come on, foroiiiin aWsiiig, 

Till him he rodo in gi'en t hy . 

Ho thought that he should wcel lichtly 
Win him, find have him at his will* 

Sin’ lie )ui» horwit saw sao ill. 

Sprout they samon iutill a l^ug ;«'• 

Sir Henry missed the uoMe king j 
And he iliot in his stimips stnde, 

AVif.h the AX, that was hard ami gude. 

With sae g«‘at main, rinieht'i him a <lint. 

That nrmlhcr hat nor helm micht stmt 
Tlic heavy dn«h, iimt he him gaie. 

That near the head till the hania clave. 

The ii.Aiid-ax slmlt fnishit in tway; 

And he down to the 'vuxV' gtin gae 
All iiathng*(, for him liiiiic mieht. 

Tins was tlm hr.st straik of the fiohU 
That 'vai ]H*rfoimil nouchtily. 

Ami will'll the king's men sac .si/outly 
Kaw him, iicht at the lii>fc meoiini', 

Coronli'n iloulh- or abasing, 

Have sl<iin a kiuc Id sac at a sritiik, 

Si( hjird’rin'nt tiicrcat gan tlic^ tab, 

That they i ome on vicht hardii}. 

When Dnylishtncu saw ihein .‘lac stoutly 
Cunic MU, t-’cy had great abiiMug ; 

And vptci.div for that the king 

Sue j-’iiiaitlv ihat glide kniclit has Klain, 

'J lint th"i wuhdiew them cicn'ik anc, 

And dur.'.l not anc abide to iicht : 

S.ie dll 111 they foi the king’s mn;ht, ‘ * 

’Vhcu that till' king repnirit wok, 

1’hat gart Iuk. nion all leaM' tiu' chaMe, 

The lordis of his coinj'any 

Blamed him, ns iliey diimt, grcatninl}*, 

That he him put iii iiventurc, 

To meet sac stith a kniclit, and stour. 

In sic point as he then win? seen. 

]'’o] tho said iveo), it micht have been 
Cfiusc of Ilnur tynssiH.' evcrilk r.nc. 

The kin., ansiver has made thorn naue, 

But niainit? Ins hand- ax shaft .sae 
'Vjis w'lth the Btraik hrokcii in tway, 

f 7750 Bnftk Ilf Ji/mnorfchiirh.'] 

When thi.s wa»s said 

The Seotfisnu-n cmninonally 
Kneelit all iloun, to Cod to pray. 

,'nd a short prayer there mmlO'tht;y 
'J’o rjoil, to help them in that hcht. 

And when the English king I«m 1 sielit 
Of them knceland, ho Haid, in hy, 

‘ Yon lolk kneel to ft.»k meicy.* 

Sir Ingivnn'l said, ‘ Ye say sooth iww-- 
Thcy ask mercy, but not of you ; 

For their tres'pasB to Oo<] they cry : 

1 tell you a thing sickei ly, 

'fhai yon men will all win or die ; 
i’or douht of deiiV' they sail not flee.’ 

' How' li* it Hfic then !* said th<s king. 

And then, but langer delaying* , 

Tlu-y gart trump till the asHBSnShly. - i 

Un either aide, mou miidit theri ?fie 

•Hiwta » Openly, clearly. 

» They sprang forwarij at once, affailiftt carfl other, in a, Unoi 

“* Reached. * Jilarth. . * Destrootion. 7 j4ii|ttM!in.ted. 

'■ riu- Ingram I>’Un>ph|«\'ilic. H li^r of il^tll*. ' 
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' . Moiw H wicjit man ^l^rui worthy, 

Kea<ly to <lo cluvnliyr. 

Thus were they bound on either <ide ; 
Arid Knglishmen, with jnicklo nrido, ' 

That were in till their arawerd/ 

To the battle that Sir Kdward^ 

Ooremt and led, hold straight their way. 
The huree witli spurs hastened they, 

And prick »t upon them sturdily ; 

And they met them ridit hardily. 

S;*e that, at their aaseniMy there, 

Sic a ( rushing of hpeais wore, 

That far away men mioht it hear. 

That at that moduig foroukm^* wciu 
Were steeds stickit tnony ime ; 

And mony gude man borne doun and f-lam ; 
They dang on other with vi^appins saii. 

Some of tixe horse, that stiokit woic, 

Kushit and retdit richt rudHy. * * 

'J’he gudC/ carH thither took tiie way, 

With his liaUlo, in glide uTray, 

And asseniblit sao haidtly. 

That men micht licai bad they lieen b\'. 

A gieat frnsh of the H)>cars that bi.iHt. •' 
There rniclifc men Me a bard battle, 

And some dofi'od an<I home as>‘<ail ; * * 

\Vhile iliiough ilo' hanuNS bin&t the bb-dl, 
'J'bat till eaiili do\,'ii steaming gued. 

'J'ho ('ku’l of Muiray and Ins nun, 

Sae htoutJy them eonlcinit then, 

1 bat ilu'v Mini place ay tnaiv and nmii 
(1)1 their faes ; where the^ weio, 

Ay ten for anc, or inalr, j'orfay ; 

Sue that it peeniit i that tliov 
Were tint, ainang .'lue great no’ui/u,'’ 

As they ymo plunirit in tlie seii. 

And Mhen the hnr'lisiimen has seen 
'J'be earJ mid ali iiiMnen, bedeen, 

Fauidii sue stmitl}, but ettraymg, 

Jlicht as they had nae abasing ; 

7 ’hem prosait they nitli all Ihcii inielit. 

And they, witii epeniff and sweids bricld, 
And axes, that neht sharply sbaxe 
I’rnids th<' visage, met thmu tboie. 

I’hcTc men mielit hee a. Htalnuit stoui. 

And mony men of gieat valoni, 

With HpeaiN, inacfs, and kniies. 

And other wappins, ni'^slilf' their Hies : 

Sac that mony fell doun all deid- 
7 'he grass waxed with the bliuio all red. 

The Stewart, Wu Uor tliat then niiH, 

And tlic glide lord, als, of Douglas, 

In a battle wiicn that <h<'y,g»*r » 

7 ’he earl, forouten dBeid or awe. 

Assemble willi his couijianx, 

On all that folk, fcae bturdily, 

For till h^lp them they held th»-ir way. 

And their bnttlo in gude array, 

They assembled sac hardily, 

Beside the carl, a little by, 

> That their faos felt tluor coining we^i. 

For, wdth wappins .stalwart of steel, 

They dang upon, with all their mirht. 

'Their faea isecoivit weel, Ik hicht,' 

With swerds, spixars, and with mace, 

7 'he battle thexo sot* fellon** was. 

And aae rieht great spilling of blnde, 

That on the earth the sluices stude. * 
That time thir three battles were 
411 rido by feehting weel imav, 

1 Th<? viMi of the English army. ** JSdward Bruce, 
Tlittt syero withmit or out of the hattlo- 
* Tlte Earl of Murray. 

'* teat amidst so great a muHitndo. 

f 1 promise you. "Cruid. 


. Tliere miclit men heaV inony a ilint. 

And wapjpin« upon armours dtihi.' . 

And geo tumble kniclits and 
And mony rich and royal sveeds ' 

Dcfonliit foully under feet. 

.Some held on loft ; fioino tint the seat. 

A lang time thus feehting they wore ; 

'I’bat men nae noise micht hear there ; ' 

Men heard nouebt but giuncs nnd dints. 

That ilew fire, as men tiays on flints. 

They fouebr ilk iiuc nao eagerly, 

That they made iiae noise nor cry, 

But dang ou other at their micht. 

With ivaj'fiins tliiit weie burnj.st bnclit, * * 

Ail four ilieir battles with that wore 
Feehting in a hotu biibly. 

Almighty Dod ' how d<jiu'btity 
Sir Kawanl the Ib ae,' and big men 
Aiming their fncs eoidcinic them than 1 
Feiihtinff in (^ae gud<' ce\ me,* 

Sac hardy, ivorthy, uud kho fine, 

That their law.iid fiusliit was. * * .■ 

Almighty (I'od ' wba then micht see 
'Vliat Stewart Walter, ami hib rout, 

And the glide Douglas, that was tae stout, 
Fecliting inte tb.it sialwart Ktour ; 

Do soiibi say tb.it til' all honour 
They weie worthy. 

There micht men see mony a steed 
Flying a.stiay, that b-rd had lume. * * 

There nm bt imn bear en^iourif m eiy^ : 

And SeuttiKiaen ety lianlih, 

‘ On Uum ' On them ! (hi them ! 'I'hey fad 1’ 
With that sae hai.l they gan iisniii, 

And slmv all tb.it they niiiibt o'erta’. 

And the Scots arfhers alhii.e' 

Shot nmniig tbem sac deliverly, 

Fiigruiin" thorn h.n‘ greatiimiy, 

That wliat for tlurn, that with them fauebt, 

That sue gient routs to them riiuclit, 

And jiivvssit them full eiigerlv ; 

And w'bai foi anows, that fellonlv 
Mony groat wounds ^^an them inn’, i 
And slew tus't oil tin b‘ horse aDua, 

'Tlmt the'v iamb -it "'a llltlo wee. 

h ‘ I * « 

• , 

( Tlu' .iitpc.u.iT»f * wf .unoi 1c lidst, eoniposi-d of the S4'i vants of 
Hie .So.)Hjs1i rnntp, r-enpletes Hie panic of lJi« t£i>git&h army; 
tbn kiimnin. aii<1 Sir (.hlci Ll’A^reutirie is slam. Thonsira^ 
tivo then prcKVi iK J 

'I’licy wnit-, to say sooth, sae a^dwt) 

Anddlod sae fast, in-bt eftrayitly, 

That of them a full gieat party 
Fled to the water of Fovtli, and there 
'fhe maisi part of them drownit woi-e. 

And Bannockburn, beiwixc tins biaes, 

Of men, of botse, «ao steekit^ ivas, 

1'liat, u]H>n drowirit horbo and men, 

Men rmcht jia.s.s dry ont-ow'crit fbeu. 

And lads, HWfiin.s, and langle/' 

When they aaw lanquisheil^the liattle, 

* R.xn amang them ; and sac gon slay, 

As folk that nao defence micht ma*. 

* n * 

On anc tide, they thoir faes had, 

7’liat, slew' tlieui down, without mercy : 

And they had, on tlte tother ])arty, 

BHimockbuni. that sae eumliersoinc was, 

For .sliket^ and deepness for to jmiss/ 

'That they micht nano out-ower it nde : 

'J'hein worthies, maugre theirs, abide ; 

.Sao that some slam, some drowint were i 
Micht nauc cgirape that over came there* 


^ fJompflny. 
* Shut iij). 
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ANVRKW WyNTOlIN. 


About/ tlie Andiibw Wyktoun, or, aa 

hfe 4«»c^ibis himseif* Androwo of Wyntoune, jirior 
of St S^’b Motijifftcry ia Lochlevon, corapleM, in 



C'il^Ut-'ByUablud taetrc, an OiifCfvnak Cnmyhil <>/ Scot- 
/fW, irn’liKiinji much univorhul history, and ovtend- 
ln|f dovn to bis own tirtiL- : it may bo conaidorcd as 
a Stiottish niornber of the clasa (»f rhymed chronides. 
The gettiaw i'f Uds author is, inferior to that of Bar- 
bour ; hut at leait his versification is easy, lus lan- 
guage pure, and Ins style often juiimated. Hjs 
chroiuf'le is valuable as a picture of aneionl manners, 
fts a reposiUiry of histoneal anecdotes, and .i» a spe- 
cimen of the literary attainments of our ancestors.’' 
It contains a considcrahle number of fabulous 1(‘- 
jE^ends, stieli as v-o may suppose to have Iteen told 
W*»ide the parlour fire of a monast(‘ry of those days, 
and which e,on>oy a cunous ideii of the credulity ol 
the age. Some of the.se aie included in tlie folhnv- 
ing specimeus. the firi»t of which alone if> in the 
original Bp(jUing — 

V'l 

This holy man Im<l a ram, 

‘ Thai he Had fed up of a lam, 

^ .'Vnd oy-it him til fnlow ay, 

Quh'.'MMir he passit in hi.s ii,iy. 

A tlicj’ tins scheppe in Achrcti staf. 

And et livm up in pens smallc. • 

Quhon Snu't Sort' Ims ram had inyst, 

Quha that it ntal was few that wi^l : 

On pieMUiipcion iK'\ ivlhclos 
Ho that it btft] arcstyfc was ; 

And til ii^ict Seif sync was he brought ; 

That Hc’hcippo lie .said that he s<ai noucht. 

And tharfw for to swer ane athc, 
iio Sjiid.that he walue noe'it Ik; lay the, 
liot sene he woithit rede for schayme ; 

The scheype thar bletvt in his wayme ! • 

Swa wiMJ ho taynctyt Ncliainfully, 

And at iSanet Serf t mercy, 

' I- tjfSt >*f( f^dOtOiut'i,'] 

.St Si^rf, iidil a stead, 
s itthrr nirttins-jitt his bed, 

htlbnl hiu.Mi. 

For til loihni him irVHh ars^umont, 

And said, ‘ St by thy 
I ke« ihou aist A tsutming clctk/ 

*J>pIryt»Sr. ' v‘ ' 

Soif •SbttH titsftfaUiT, Bud w,is the founder of 

the mojuisf wy «f the wtur iprior. 


St Sortf fliftid, * Oif 1 Bad fee^ 

foul "Jirrotch, what ifl that for thee V , ' \ 

The devil said, ‘This quesfcii^ ' . 

I in our collation— ' 

Say whore wan God, wit ye oucht. 

Before that heaven and erd wae wroueht V 
St Serf fiaid, ‘ In himself wteadlesn 
J'Hs Godhead hampered never was.’ 

The devil then askit, ‘ What came he luid 
To make the creature's that lie made V 
To that .St Serf an.swered tliere, ' j 

‘ { )f cmitnres made he was luaki^r. i 

A maker micht he never be, 

But gif creatines made had he/ ; 

[ The devil askit him, ‘ Why God of noucht ; 
llis werkis all full glide had wrouebt.’ 

St Serf answewd, ‘ That Goddis will 
Was never to mak<* his vverkis ill. 

And lu enriou.s he Inid been seen, 

Gif nought but lu; full gudo had been.’ 

St Serf the devil askit than, 

* Where < !od made Adam, the hist man V 

* In Ebron Adam fonnit was,' 

St Serf sail). And til him S.atbamis, 

‘ Where was h<', eft that, for his vice, 

11c W'as put out ot J’aiadme 
St Serf said, ' kVlu-re he was made,’ 

'J’he devil Jjskjt, ‘ TJow hiiig he bade 
In Paiadise, after bis sin.' 

‘ S< ven hours,' Scif s.u<l, ‘ bade be therein,’ 

‘ When wu" Kve made {’ said Sathanas. 

‘ lu i'aiudi.sc,’ Serf said, ‘ she was,’ ’ *' 

The devil a^ikit, ‘ ^Vhy that ye 
Men, art ipiite delivoied liee, 

Through (Christ’s iiassion pnrious boutht, 

And we deviln sm* arc noucht i' 

St Seif sa'd, ‘ Km that ye 
Fell ^hiough your a.wn mujuity *, 

And through our'clves we never fell, 

But tbrouglifyoui felloii false counsell.’ * * 

Then saw the devil tluit lie could mKieht, 

With all the wiles that he vvrouglit, 

Overcome St SeiT. lie said than 
He kemioil him for a wise man. 

FoiUiy theie he gave him cpiit, 

Kor he wan at him na profit. 

St Seif Nud, ‘Thou wretch, jriw 
Kriuj ibl/i stead, and 'noy nse mac 
Into tuns stead, I bid ye.' 

Suddenly then passed ho ; 

Krae that steml he hobl his way. 

And never was seen there to llii^ day. 

• ^ 

[T/tc Hcivm of Dtp- ill P/.fi'ivti 

[Da\j<l ir., taken prisoner by tlio Wnglim]. at the battle of 
j luirham, in W4rt, w.i8 at length redeeroed by his country In 
J-W The following passnge from Wyntoun 18 curious, as 
(rating tho feelings of men in tluit age. The morning after hilt 
retuni, when the iHsiple who had given so much for their eovo- 
relgn, were pressing to we or to greet him, he is gniltj of a grow 
outrage against them— ‘Whioh tlio inKst, strango tosny, ^astifios.] 

Yet in prison W'as King Davy. 

And when a lang tiiiu' was gane by, 

Frac pnson and periilexiiie 
To Berwick tlastle brought wa? ho, 

Witli the Fiarl of Northamptoun, 

For treat there of his ransotfm 
.Some lords of Seothuid corn© tluiro, 

And als }jrc]atoa, that wiaoBt wore. ’ ^ ' 

Four days or five there treated they, , ' 

Bat they accorded by nac way ; ‘ ' 

For KngUsh folk all angry were, 

And ay spalr rudely inair and jmair^ 

While at the last the Scots patty, 

That drod their fftes’ fcllony, , . - 



KNGtISH tITOHATUKE. 


' All privily went Jwvme ilteir way ; 

At thtkti iun«! th<i 0 Pe nac mair did they, 

^ , The king to London then wi)j$ had, 

That there a lang time after badv** ' 

After syne, with mediaiionn 
Of messengers, of hia ransouu 
AVas treated, while a set day 
Till Berwick him a^ain brought they. 

And thoi'o was treated sae, that he 
Should' of prison delivtsred he, 

And freely till his lands found, 

To pay aue hundred thousand p<nind 

Of silver, lutil fourteen year 

And I while] the payment were, 

To make sac lang truce took they, 

And aflinned with seal and fay. 

Orcat hostage there leved^ he. 

That on tlieir awn dispense should lie. 

Therefore', while they hostage were, 

Kxpense but number made they there. 

7’he king was then delivered free, 

♦ And held his way till liih oountne. 

With him of Ltiglish biouglic ho mine. 

Without a cliamber'boy aliiue. 

'I'he whether, upon the morn, wlien ho 
Should wend till his crHjnsol prhy, 

The folk, as they were wont t<» do, 

Blessed light ludelv tluTcto ; 

But he right sudduily can auace- 
Out of a miux'r’s hand a mace. 

And said ludely, ‘ Ilow ilo we now * 

Stand still, or the pioiidost oi you 
Shall on the ha\c with this maee !’ 

Then there was mine in all this place, 

But all they gave him room m hy ; 

Durst muie press further that were by ; 

His council door might <ipen stand, 

That iiane dmsv till it be proasaml. 

lladuio'*^ in prince is a gude thing ; 

Vor, but rsnlure,*^ all governing 
Shall all tune but despised be : 

And wheie tliat men may ladim* sec, 

They shall diead to tiC'pass, and. sac 
I’eaceahh* a- king his land may ma’. 

Thus ladure dred that gart him be. 

Of higland but a page brought he, 

And liy his sturdy ’ginning 
He gari them all have mc dreading, 

’J'hat there was nane, durst nigh him near, 

Uut wha by name that called w'eic. 

He lod with mduro .«ae his laud, 

111 all time that he was regmuid, 

That mine <lur 8 t well w'itl»!jjl*tfid Ifis will. 

All winning bowsojjjiio to be him till. 

Wyntoun h.as been included in this section of 
Qur literary history, because, although writing 
after H()0, hiaAvork is one of a class, all the rest of 
whidft belong to the preceding jicriod. Some other 
Sooitiah writers wlio were jirobably or for certain of 
tJfie tifteonth craitury, may, for similar reasons, be 
here introduced. Of one named Uittchkon, and de- 
signed ‘of the Awle RyaH’—that is, of the Hall 
Royal or Ikilace — it is only known that he w'rote a 
metriciil romance entitled the <jr€4.it 0 / ArtAur, An- 
other, called (li-kRK, ‘ of Tranent,’ was the author 
of a romance entitled T/ie Adt9entiire.s of Sir Oawahi^ 
of which two cantos have been preserved "I'hey arc 
written in stanzas of thirteen lines, with alternate 
rl^yjties, and much alUteration j and in a language 
SO vefy obsolete, as to ho often quite uninteUigihle. 
There is, however, a sort of wildness in the narra- 
tive, which is very striking.* 77<c an alle- 
gorical satirical poem, by a poet named of 

aillgout. ♦ Without rigoor. 


whom notliing else is known, may be classed writii 
the Prick of Vonneknee and Bierce Plowman’s 
English compositions of the immediai^sly preceding 
age. Thus, it appears us if literary tastt^s and monies 
travelled northward, as more fVivolouS fashions do 
at this day, and were alw'ays jiredominant in Scot- 
land about the time when they were declining or 
becoming extinct in England. 

The hwt of the romantic or minstrel ('lass of com- 
^sitions in Scotland was The AdvcolureH of Sir 
William Wallun\ written about 14(10, by a wiinder- 
ing |)00t usually called 


Of the author nothing is known but that he was 
blind from his infancy ; that he WTOte titis pbctn, 
and made a living hy rciutlng it, or parts of it, be- 
fore company. It is said by iiirnself to be founded 
on a narrative of the life of Wallace, wTittert in 
Latin by one Blair, chiqil.mi to the Scottish hero, 
and which, if it (wer e\isti*d, is now lost. chief 
materials, however, have evidently been the tradi- 
tionary stories told respecting Wallac^e in the rniu- 
stred’s own tinus which was a century and a half 
subsequent to that of tlie hero. In this rcspcHii, 'The 
Wallace resembles 'The Ui uve ; but the longer tunc 
which had elapsed, the unlcttorod charaettT of the 
author, and the comparative humility of the class 
from wliom he wmuld chiefly deprive his facts, made 
It inevitable that the work should be much less of a 
historical doemnciit than that uf the learned arch- 
deacon of Aherdeen. It is, m reality, such an ac- 
count of Wiillmio as might be expected of Montrose 
or Dundee from some iiulottere<l but ingenious poijt 
of the present day, who should consult only lligli- 
land tradition for bis authority. It aliounds m 
maryelbma siorii's rc.s]>ecting the prowess of its licro, 
and ui one or two places grossly outrages real his- 
tory; yet its value has on this account bf'i'ii per- 
hii)>8 understated. Within a very few years pari, 
several of the transactions attributed by the blind 
minstrel to Wallace, and heretofore supposed to be 
fictitious-- as, for exanqile, his expedition to Drance 
— hare* hecii contlnned by the discovery of imthentie 
cvideiwo. That the author meant only t<i state real 
facts, must be enrahidoil alike from tiie simple vm- 
afliete(liH«!S of the mirnitioii. and from the rarity of 
deliberate mqioriure*, m coinpariMm with ('reduiity, 
as a l.mit of the htomrynidi of the period. The, 
' poem IS. m ten-s>llal)le lines, t.lic epu; verse of a later 
age, and it is not deficient in poi'tie.'d efiVet or ele- 
vated M'lftiment. A paraphrase of it into modern 
l>eoteh, by WillLim Ifimnlton of Gilk'rtfield, has 
long been a favourite volume amongst lh(' S<*ottish 
pc.'is.mtry : it was the study of this book whit'h had 
so gn’iit jui efft'Ct in kindling the genius of Roliert 
Burns.* 

{AJeentwxof IVallarc vhik Tislt'mfj in Jrvhic Wafer.] 

[W'allm'e, near llio camnimieement i4 Jiis ctiroer. in Itviiijr in 
hiding with hiH unvle, Siv llanEild WiUlaco of Hh'farlon, iMut 
Kilmarnock. To ainusto himself, he g«TC8 to Usih in tho river 
Ii vine, when tho following- advouturt! takes place 3 j 

So on a time he desired to plaV.’f ! 

In Apcril tlic three-aud-twcMiiy <lay, 

* his Life by Hr Cnrrio. 

t A fow coupiets in the oi Jginal apdJinjit are flulyoined; — 

So on a tym ho dcsyrlt to play. 

In Aponll the thivo-amb twenty day, 

Till EroW yn wattir fyscha to taU he went. 

Sic (ftntaayo fell in hlfl antent. 

To leide his mit a ditWfnrth -with Wm yoW j 

' Eut be, t)t nowne, was In a felJowno droidt 
Hia swerd ha left* did he neohr Wyne t 

It lUde him god, iiwppOM he sttffiacyt jiftynd 
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Till Irvlti^ Tfrater fi(ih to tq-k ho went, 
f«U in liisf intent. 

’ To lead ma ndfc a child fuTth with him yede,* 

Bnct he, et^ noon, wtts in aTellon dreud. 

Hie awArd he lef^ 80 did he never aeain ; 
it did him gude, suppose ho Rnfloml pain. 

Of that ifthonr as tlmn ho was not filie, 

Happy ho was, took Iwh abundantly. 

Or of the day ten himrs o’er eouth pass. 

Uidawd there came, near Ijy wlieit* VVaUaee whs, 

Tho Lord Percy, was < 3 apiain than of Ayr ; 

Frae tliciP he turned, and couth to Glasgow faro.'* 
Part of the court had AV allacc’ labour seen, ' 

Till him Hide five, clad into ganatid green, 

And «aid soon, ‘ Scot, Martin’s hsh we wald have !’ 
Wallace meekly again au'^aer him gave. 

‘ It frerc reason, methink, ye should have jiart, 
Waith* should bo dealt, in all place, With frt»c heart.’ 
He bade his child, * Give them of om waithuig.’ 

The Southron said, ‘As now of tliy dealing 
We will not tak ; thou wait! give im n’er Amall.’ 

He lighted dovim and fnw^ the child took all. 

Wallace said then, ‘ Genth-mou gil 31* be, 

Leave ns some part, wv pnty for charity. 

Ane aged knight serves our lady to-duv : 

Gnde frimid, lea'fc part, and tak not all awa\ ’ 

‘ I’hou shall have leave to liah, and tak thee mac, 

AU this forsooth shall in ouv flilLing gae. 

Wo servo a lord ; this fish slmll till Jam gong.’ 
Waliooc answered, said, *'J'hou art in the wnnig.’ 
‘Whom ^ottsthon, Scot? in faitli thou ’sci 1 es a blaw.’ 
Till him hv rim, and out a sverd can draw. 

William was wao he had nac nappins there 
Hut the poutstaff, the whilk in hand he ban*. 

Wallaco with it fast ou the check him to<dc. 

With sae gnde will, wlido of lus feet he sho^ik 
llie ewenl flewfrao him a for-bivid ou the bind. 
W’^allttce was glad, and li'mt it soou in hand ; 

And with thC'SWcrd awkivtud lie him gave 
Under the hat, his ciaig^ iti sunder drave. 

By tjiat tho lavo"' lighted about Wnllaeo, 

He had no help, <mlv but God’s gra.ee. 

On either’ side full fast <m biiu tlicy dang. 

Great peril woa gif they bad ’’asted Jmig. 
trpon the head in great ivc be strak ano *, 

The ehcarand swerd glado to ilm collai bane. 

Ane other on the atm ho hit so hardily, 

.While hand and swerd baith in the held can lie. 

The tothor fb'd to their Jioisc again*; 

He stickit him nas last upon the jdaiu, 

slew hd there, t>va lied with all their ml,",]it 
After their bc'd ; but he was out of sight, 

Takand tho nuiir, or he nod they couth twiiL 
Till him they lade anon, or th<>y wald bhuy 
Andcryit, ‘ fjord, abide ; your men are niartyml down 
Bight cruelly, here in tlu.s false region. 

Five of oUr court here et the water badey 
Ffish fo* to bring, though it nae pvotit made, 

W e Ate soaped, but in field slain me ilmse ’ 

TJie lord spcirjt'y ‘ How mony luight t.he_v b«* ?’ 

'* ‘Vi'n saw but ime that has di«icoiufwt m>'all ’ 

Xft'Jgh^ he loud, and said, ‘ Foul mot you fall ! 
Ji«ic you all has put to confusion. " • 

Win* mems it maist. the deul <f boll him drown ! 
This ‘to fur mo, in faitb, he nech not ■'ouahl.’ 

Wlhed Wallace thus tliis wi'jtli^v wark luwl wrought, 
T 3 lue 5 »'h(NW*<J be took, jwd i imt left waj, there, 
iha-t emft, los to lish yme malr. 

M« emo, aud tald him of tbn deed, 

And ho Woe vtcfH m«ar worthit t< \?oid,it 


WVwti”/’ // ' J^Fre. 

» He mmM Jl-^ t to OUrtwow. 
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And said, ' Son, thir tidings sitA me wjm, 

And, bo it known, thou may tak scaith tlwwlitu*©** ^ 

‘ Uncle,’ he said, * X will no lan^tr hide, ’ ' . ' 

Thir southland homo Ifit see gif I can rido/ ; 

Then but a child* him sendee for to mkk^ b . . 

H is cine’s sons he wald not with him tak. 

This gudo knight said* ‘ Dear' cousin, pray I thee, 
When thou wants gude, comc fetch eneuch frae mty’ 
Silver and gold ho gart on him give, 

Wallace ijioliiics, and gudely took his leave. 

{itlsmpe of Wallcm from PerthJ] 

[Wallace, lietiayed by a wornim in PejiH, oscapea to Mloho 
r.irk, in the ni'fghbouihotxl, killing two Englishmen by the 
way. The English garrisfiii of the town, under Sir John Butler, 
couintence a soaieb and pursuit of the fugitive liero, bj' meana 
of a Idoodhound. AViillaco, with Bixtceai men, makes his way 
«uf of the pnrk, and h:ist(m<. to tbe banks Of the Earn.] 

As they were best amiyand lintlei'a routt‘, 

Betwixt prirtics than Wajlacc ischot out ; 

Sixteen with him they graithit tliom to gne. 

Of all hiH men he had Icavit no mac. 

The Knghshmen has misyit him, in I\y^ 
flic liimnd they took, and folh/wed liastily. 

At the Husk Wood full fain he wald liave bet'U ; 

But this sloth-bia<jh, whilk sicker was and keen, 

On VVdillacc foot tflllowcd bo fellou fast, 

While in thoii siclit Ihcy 'pro.iclut at the last. 

Theit hoise Avere wicht, had sojourned wool and laug ; 
To the next uooj, twa mile they had to gang, 

Of npwitliylid ibeyyode A\ith.aU their inichl, 

(hide hojic tlie.v had, foz ii Avas nm tho niclit. 

F.iAidon tiril. and said he iniebt not gang. 

'Wallate aaos Avac to leave him in that tluang. 

He bade him gao. and BJiid the btrength was near, 

But he thareforc wald not lustor him sleir. 

Wallace, in ire, on the enug can hhn ta’, 

Witii lus gudo svverd, and strak the liead Jiim frac. 
Dreidh'M to ground del'll}' be dnshit dcul. 

Frae him he l.ip, and hdt lum in that stodo, 

Sonic doemis it to ill ; and other ^oniy to gude ; 

And I sii)’ lieie, into thir tiumis ludo, 

Better it nas In- did, aw tlnnkis mo ; 

First to the hound it inicht great stoi>piri bo ; 

Als’, Fawdoii Avas haldeu at suspicion, 

I'’or he was of bruckil couiplexion'*'— 

Bicht .stark he wa.s, and had hut little gane. 

Thus Wallace Avist had he beoii left alano, 

An Avcrc false, to enuiiles he Wald gae ; 

Gif lie were tine, tho aonthrun wald him »lay. 

Micht he do o|^elit hut tyne him as it was ? 

Ki ac this rjuestion short W will I pass. 

Deem a.s yv list, yo that hestTan And umy, 

I but rehearse, as my autour Avill say 
Stemis, by than, hegan for till appear. 

The Lnglishmon were comand Avondersnear ; 
Fiveliuitdied hail was in their chWali'y. 

To the ne't.t strengtli than Wallace couth him liy. 
Stephen of Indand, unwitting of Wallace, 

And guile iCei’l}, bode still near hand that place, . 

At the muir-side, intlll a scroggj' slaid* 

By east Dupplln, whore they this tarry made, , , 
Fawdon avob left beixide them on the land 
The power c.'wne, .and suddenly him fhnd ; 

For their sloth-hound the straight gait till hlDd jede, 
Ot other ir^io she took im tlian no heed* 

The sloth stoppit, at Fawdon still she stud** , * ‘ 

"Nor further she wald, frae time ehe fand the hlude. 
Fngliflhiucn deemit, for aU they could not tell, 

But that the Scots havl fouchten amaa^ themacB. ^ - 
Bicht Avae i.hcy Vfere that losit yvaa tliorr scopt. 
■WT’aHace twa men luivang tlio host in w<jat< 

‘Jfastft. ^ Asuending ground. , 
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DiwmbXit weel, th&fc no xoa» tlioui kcw;, 

Eicht in sua tkoy jtelwhmou. 

K^srly Jjeheld on to tin? baaiid Heifouji, 

Upon Ff!.n^on u he wis looknnd dowu^ * 

A fiubtjio stmik upward, him took that tide, 

Under the dfieeks the i^unden swerd gart glido, 
By the gude mail, baith halfce and liis craig bane 
In sunder «tmk ; thus endit that Chieftain. 

To ground he fell, toil folk about him thrang, 
Treason I they cried, traitors was them amang I 
Kelly, witli that, fled out soon at a wde, 

His fallow Stephen than thoucht no time to bide. 
Tho fray was great, and fast away they _><'de, 

Uaigh* toward Kam ; thus scapit tliey of dreid. 
Bntlor for woe of weeping micht not stint. 

Thus recklessly this gude kuielit tiny tynt. 

They deemifc all that'it was Wallace men, 

Or eUo hiinsolf, though they could not him ken. 

* Ho is richt near, wc shall him liave but^ fail, 

This feeble wood may him little iivliiI ' 

Forty were passed again to Siinet-Johnstoun, 

With this dead corse, to timde it houiie. 

Parted their men, syno diverse wayn raid ; 

A great power at Dupjdm still then' buid. 

Till Dareoch the Butler nassed but let ; 

At sundry funds, ibc gait tbev inibesot ; 

To keep tho wood till jfc was day they tliourbt 
As* Wallace thus in dm thu*k toiest soueht. 

For his twn inou ;u inmd lu: had. gmat 
Ho wist not weel if they wei’e ta’on or slain, 

Or Bcapit hail by ony jeopardy ; 

Thrcttccn ■were left him ; n<> mae had he. 

Jn the Ua.de hall theii lodging have tliey ta’eii ; 
Fire gat Uny soon, but meat than had they naiie. 
TSva sheep they took be«ide them all:' a luuld, 
Ordained to sup iidu that aeomly hauld, 

Otiiithit in haste soiu<> food bir them to dieht : 

So hoax'd they blaw nide Jiorm,s upon beithf. 

Tna sent he forth to look what it mieht be ; 

'fhey laid riclii lang, and no tidings lieard he. 

But houstoUs noise so bihnly blew and fast, 

So other twa into the wood furtli passed 

Nano come again, but lioustou'.ly can blaw )» ‘ 

Into great ire ho nent them turth on ia.w. 

When that alauo A\’'allace was leavdt there, 

The awful bliust aboundit mickle man. 

Tluin trowit he wool they had his lodging seen ; 

11 is Hwofd he drew, of noble metal keen ; 

Syne furth he W(!nt wheui iliat liu heartl the hoiTi, 
Without tho door Fawdon iras bini bcioin. 

As till his hicht, his awn hei<l in his hand : 

A orosts he made w'hon ho saw him so stand. 

At Wallace iu tho held lie swa.^jk,thciie,'* 

And he in haste fcoon hsnt'^ it by the hair, 

Syne out at him again be couth it cost — 

Intiil his heart he was gvoatiy aghast. 

Kicht wed he trowit that was nac spreit of mart, 

It was some dfivil, at sic malice began. 

Hi» wist no weel thexo langer for l-o bide ; 

Up through the Hall thus wicht Wallace ran glide 
Till a close stair, the buirdis raie In tw;}ne, 

Fifteon foot large ho lap out of that inn. 

Up the water, suddenly he couth hire, 

AgaXn he blent what ’peavance he paw there, 

He thou^t he saw Fawdoiui, that ugly sir, 

Tliat WB hall he had hi a lire ; 

A gireat rafter he had iutill his hand. 

WjiXlate as than no langcr ivald ho atamlf 
0^ gnde men full great marvtd had he, 

Hpr tlSiiy W6«^ tint through his feil fantasy, 
Traists nc^t weel ail this wns sooth indoc'd, 
viSstbiwise that it no point ho of the creed. 

: f oyrer they lind nB-w HUcifer that fell, 

' Thailma wKwi ho ibhrtod frae heaven to hell. 

! > 1 : * ‘ • Svithottt. a Threw. * Cmi^it 


By 8)c mischief gif his men ttdeht feo losti ' 

Drownit or skin omarig tho English host i ' ; 

Or what it wi^ k likeness of hawdoun| • > ‘ 
Whillv brouolit his men k> sudden confusion i 
Or gif the man ended in evil intent, * ■ 

Soiue wicked spreit again fur him* present, >. 

I con not speak of sic divinity ; ' 

To cleiks I wdll lot all sic uiattCTs ]»o. 

But uf Wallace furth I will you tell, 

When he was w’ont of that peril fell, 

Itichi glad was he that ho had scApit sac, - *• 

But tor his men gicafc niimiiiig can he ma. 

Fluyt by bimsell to the Maker of love. 

Why ho Rullerit ho Mould sic painis prove. 

Ho wist not wtrl it it w,i“i Ufaldis will, 

Ttbht or w'rang Ins butune to fulfil. 

Had ho pleased God, he truwii: it micht not ItiO, 

Ho sould lum thole, in sic ]ieiplevity.l 
But great courage in Ins mmd oku- drave 
Of Englishmen tlnnltiunl amends to have. 

As he was Hiuh wulkaJd by bmi alauo, 
lJp(»n Earn-'^nlc, makand a piteous mane, ^ 

Sir .lohn Butlei, to watch the fiiinUn right, 

Dut fiae his men of Wallace had a sight. 

'Die mist was went to tbe Tiionntaiiis again j 
Till him he iiwle, ivlieie that Jic made, his mane. 

On loud he spent, ‘ What aid you walks thui gait 'f 
‘ A true man, sir, though my vt^yago lie late ; 

Fn anils I pass fiae Houiie unto my lord ; 

Sir .Tohn Stewait, the iiebt for to record, 

Jn IJouno 18 now, now cornu ml Jiae the. king/ 

Thau Ibitloi said, ‘Xln^ ii a M'b'eiitU things 
You lee’d all out, >ou has'O been with Wallace, 

I shall you knaw, or you come olf this place.* 

Till him bo stmt the cninser wonder wicdit, 

Hrevv out a swenl, .so made biiii for to lichi. 

AIhmu) the knee gndc Wallace has him ta*e.n 
■J’hrough thie and brawn, iu .sunder strak tho bane, 
Derlly to doid the knicht fell on the land. 

W allace the horse soon sei/it in his h.and } 

Arm backward sti.nk syne tcKjk him, iri that steid, 
Jlis cram in twa ; thus was the Builer deid. 

Aue Englishmau saw tlmii olneftam was slain 
A spoai in icst he oinit with all his main, 

On VValbw'O diavo, irae the horse him to boil ; 
Warty he wiomlit, as worthy man in weir j 
The spcai he wan, wdthouteu uiair abiud, 

On hoise he lap, and tUiungh a great ryut raid 
'J’o Ibireoeh ; he knew the fouls full wool ; 

Jiefoio him cvuiie feil stulbt in ime steel ; 

Tie stiak the fii.'^t but baid in the bhiSoun,'^ 

While hoixse and man baith Hot the ivater (loan, 

.dnc otUct sync doun frae his horse he buiv, 

Sfampit to ground, and drounit w'ithouton maiv. , 
The thud he Kit in hia lianieas of etiw^l 
Thioiigh out the cost, tbr: spe-ar it, br.ik somo deal. 
The gloat poiver than aftoi hun can ride, 
lie fiuw na weel uae lunger there to bide. 

Hi.s burnisb brand bravely in hand he bare j 
Wh.ain he liil viebt they f()Uowit him nao maif. 

To .''tuO' the ehfuio feil trekis followit fa,s.t, 

But Wallace made the gayest uye .s.ghast. ’ 

•fhe muir lie took, ami ihrough thoir pbwei' yede. 

{The J)eath of WuUace.'} 

Un Wednesday the false Smtihron furth brocht 
Tu martyr him, tva they before Imd wrocht.'i 
Of men in arm? led him a full great i*out. • 
With a bauld sprite guid W'albuM) blent tibout : 

A prioKi be a«ked, for (foil that died on tree, 

King Edward then eonunanded his elergfj 
And said, ‘ 1 ctiarge you, upon r>J‘ lift^ 

Nane lie wie bauld yon tyiaut for to shriva.' ,, , , , 

t That Q<A aboidd allow litoi to m wah 
« Many. ^ WWhout syiord. ♦ 
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- jie lia# reined jlong it» co^ntrar vi^ Jbighueisa,’ 
i j j. A Myth HBii'wp »oo«, present; in place ; 

; ’ Of Canterbury^re the*i was rigJit;e0Uf» lord ; 

A|;ain* the king ho made this Vicht ycc(jrd. 

And said, * Myself ahnll hear his oonfessiem^ 

, If i hare inicht in contrar of thy crown. 

An tlvou tlnough feree will stop me of this thing, 

, I vow to (lod, who ift my righteous king, 

"iliat all Kngkncl I shail hw intenlite, 

And make it known thou art a Inaetic. 

I'he WM-fameiife of kirk I shaJl him give : 

Syne take thy choice, to starve * ot let him live. 

It were inair well, m worship of thy mwn, . 

To' keep sic ane in life in thy handoim, 

Than all the laud nnd good that th(S0 hast reived, 
* Bnt c<ifwar<Hco thee ay tia honour dreived. 

Thfon has thy life rongin in wrang«!0ii« <l<‘e<I ; 
That shall be s^-cn on thee or on tliy seed.' 

The king g/ii't ^ charge they should tlic bishop ta, 
Bat siad lords counscllit to Jet him gsi. 

All KiiglisliTiicTi said that his desire was riclit. 

To 

And sadly hcaul his confession till ati(‘ <muI : 
HttUibly to <lod his sprite he thoie commend 
I^oicjy him sem'd with hearty devotion 
tJpdn hit knees and said one orison. * * 

, A ptaltor-book Wallace had on him cvi't 
Fra his childheid--dra it wald nocht dissever ; 
letter he trowit in wyage 4 Jot to speed. 

But ^en he was dispalyed ol his weed.* 

"Tldt he asked at Lord (Tiftbvd, that knicht, 
To l<it hhfi hu\e his psalter-lwok hi sicht, 

Ilo giwrt a priest it open before him hald, 

' W^iltf they till him had done all that they wald 
•Btedfast he read for ought tliey did him there ; 

i^uthront said that Wallace felt na suir, 
Ghid devotion, sae, w'ns !uh bcgiiiTiing, 

'tlonteincd therewith; and fair was his ending. 
WTiile RpeecU and siirite at anis all can fare 
To lasting bliss, w'e trow, for ovefinair. 


PUOSK ^VHJTISKK Op THE FOlUtTEBNTIT TENTimr. 

oIiK tho general history of Utcrature, poetry takes 
precedence of prose. At first, when tin* inmiiory 
>vn8 the diicf moans of preserving literature, men 
wttem to Imvcj found it necp.ssarv that composition 
f «liOuM take a form different from ordinary di'.conrse 
T-i-a form involving certain measures, breaks, and 
‘^USciB—not only as appmpriatc to its bcUt/r wnne- 
' thing higher aiul finer than common speech, but in 
.oi:det that it might be the more easily rememlxTed. 

. HtyteiCd, while we cannot trace poetry to its origin, 

' wb know that the first prose dates from the sixth 
' [''ic^'nfpry liefore the ('Christian era, when it w as as- 
• in GroeiCe, as the form of ix^rtain narratives 

ftKtr^lng frpm l>t>etry in soare^-ly any other respect. 

I'ltiglAnd, m in ail other countrlcM, iirose was a 
, of compoMtion scarcely practised for several 

„ ^ durituc which poetry w'as eoinj).arativelj» 

S cttJtlvat^d. The first .^poeiraens of it, en- 
^ tnyr ponsidetratiou, date from the ndgn of 

’ * m wiANmivH.ui. 

j ' MANnpyihUi je psunlly held m the first 

' 1 |jir«#e « rltftr. He was Ixnn at felt Albans in 
, the yedr iJiOO,, ifooelvcd the liberal education 
. ; jBer t^ie |«foteian of nmdicine. During tlm 

■ *****“*<*^ 1 ^ h»fapaiet, 

. htsyiarbifjf' to Dto atW world. 


thirty-'four years previous to 135d, he traveMfed in 
eastern countries, and on his retOvn to England, wrote 
an account of all he hud seen, ml»ediip with inmi- 
merahle failles, derived firom precediiig historians 
and romancers, as well as fi-hm hearsay. His book 
was originally written in Latin, then trsipslated ittto 
French, and finally into English, Hhat eveiy man 
of iny nacioiin may nndirstoude it.’ It Ss of Httle 
use as a dcsc'ription of foreign climes, but valuable 
as a monument of the language, and of the itnp(*r* 
feet learning and reason, and homely ideas, of the 
age which produced it The name of the nuthdr Iras 
become identified with our idea of a mendacious 
babbler *, hut this is in a great measure an injustice* 
MandeviUe, with the credulity of the age, embodied 
ill his work every wild granduni tale and monkish 
fiction which came in his w'ayj but it has been 
found, th.'it ivhcre he quotes pre<‘eding authors, or 
writes from his own observation, he nukCsS ho effort 
at cither einhelli.shment or exaggeration: Heni’e it 
is not uncommon to find him in one page giving a 
sensible account of something whuih he saw, tind in 
the next reiioiiting w'lth eqnid seriousness the story 
of Gog and Magog, tlie talc of men with tails, or tho 
account of tlie Madagascar bird which could carry 
elephants througli the air. He gives, upon ' tlie 
whole, a pleasing and 'interesting account of ^the 
Mohauiedan iiiitlons amongst whom lie sojourned. 
Gonsidering the exasiieration which was Hkelv to 
have been oci-asioued by the recent crusatles, tliose 
nations appe.ir to have treated the Christian tra^ 
vejiler with surprising liberality and kindness. He 
i.s himself of a much more lilxTal spirit than niany 
pious pi'rson.s oi* inuro recent tiino.s, and dwells with 
pleasure upon tho numerous Christian sc'cts who 
lived jieacealily under the Saracen douiinioq. * And 
ye shall understand,’ wiys he, ‘ that of all these 
countries, and of all these isles, and of all these 
diverse folk, that 1 have spoken of before, and of 
diverse laws and of diverse iKjliefs that they han 
[have] ; yet there i.s none of them all hut that they 
lian re.ison within them and tmdcrstaiiding, 

but gif itlxj the fewer; and that they han eortam 
articles of our faith and some good points of our 
belief; and that they bedieven in GihI, that formed all 
things and made the world, and clepen him God of 
Huturc. * But yet they can not spoken per- 
feyiiy (for there is no man to teclicn tliom); but 
only that they can devise by their natural wit 
Plirriier, in reference to the superior moral conduct 
of tlie Mohamedan nations, he relates a conversa- > 
tion with the •Hufiatik of Egypt which may bo here 
given, not only .-is a specim<.tn of his language, hut 
with the view of turning this writer of the four- 
teenth century to some account in iuhtrucUng the 
nineteenth ; — ^ 

{A Mohanurlan’s Lcvtmr on Vhrkfmn 

[Orii/tmU SpetrMp — AM tlierfore I &haUe telllj you what the 
.Soudan toldo me upon a Aajft in hl$ oiiambro. He )eet voyden 
nut of hi« choinhre alle manor of men, lordea ami otliere ; tor 
lie wedde spake with mo in conspille. And tbiire ho oskod nto, 
how tho Criston© men governed lumi in wro contreo. And I 
eeyde him , righto wei , thotiked be <iod. And ho seydo, treulycho 
nay; for ye f!ri*rt«n« men iie rtwthon righto noglito how un- 
trewly to servo Cod. Ye scholdo goveU ohsaxnpto, Ao,] 

And tUeitforo I shall tell you what the ftoudhm toid 
me upon a day, in his ifimmber. He kt voiden out of 
his dmrnbflr all manner of men, lords? and other ; 
for he would speak with me in counsel. And thei-e he 
asked me how the Christian men governed ’em ipjoiir 
country. And 1 said [to] him, * Kight well, tUonked 
lifO God.’ And he said [to] me, * itay» tbr ye 
Christian men ne reckon right not how untrifiy tip 
rerre God. Ye should given onsamplo to the kwtd 



ibr to do welJ^ ye pavtax seiiAampIe io 
don eril. Ftrf tho cx>mt)»(Mi«, upon Jfbstival daryn, when 
tbey »hou]den go to ctLaroli to tiorre Ood, toon gon 
they to taverns^ and ben thorO in gluttony rtll the any 
and all night, and eaten and drii^en, aa beuate that 
ha^e 1 M> reason, and wit not whoti they have enow. 
Awl therewithal they b«n ao ptoud, that they kno«ren 
, not how to ben clothed j now long, now short, now 
strait, now lar^, now sworded, now daggered, and iu 
all manner guises. They shouklen ben simplo, meek, 
and true, and full of alins*dcod, ts Jesu waa, m whom 
they trow ; but tluy bon all the contrarj', and ever 
melined to the e>jl, and to dou evil. And they beu 
so covetous, that for a little silver they aolleu ’cir 
daughters, ’eir sisters, and ’eir own wives, to putien 
’em to lechery. And one withdiwetU the wife of luii- 
other ; and none of Vmj holdeth faith to another, but 
they defouleti Vir law, tliat Jesu Christ betook 'em 
keep for 'eir salvation. And thus for 'eir sins, han 
[have] they lost all this lond that wo bolden. For ’eir 
sins here, hath (iod taken ’em in our bonds, not only 
by strength of ourself, but for ’oir sins- For we 
knoW'en well in very sooth, that when ye serve (lod, 
(jod will help you ; and when he is with you, no man 
may be against you. And that know we well by our 
propliecies, that Christijin men shall winnen this lond 
again out of our bonds, when they serven (h)d luoic 
devoutly. But as long as they ben of foul and un- 
clean living (as they ben now), we have no dread of 
’em in no kind ; for here (lod will not helpen ’em in 
no wise.* 

And then 1 asked him how ho knew the state <rf 
Christian men. And ho answered me, that he knew 
all the state of the commons also by his messengers, 
that he sent to all loads, iu manner aa they weie mer- 
chants of precious stones, of cloths of gold, and of 
other things, for to knowen the manner of every 
country amongs ('hri'itian men. And then he let 
clepe^ in all the lords that he made vujdcn first out of 
his chamber ; and there he show'wl me four that were 
great lords in the country, tlmt tolden me of iiiy 
countiy', and of many other Christian countrieH, as well 
as if they had been of the same eountiy ; and they ^pak 
French rightwell, and the Soudan also, whereof I had 
great marvel. Alas, that it is great slaridcr to our 
faith and to our laws, when folk; that ben withouten 
law shall repinven us, and undemeuierf'^ us of our sms. 
And they that slioulden beu converted to Christ and 
to the law of .lesu, by our good enmnide and by our 
acceptable life to (lod, l>cn through <mT w'ickeUuesK 
and evil living, far fro us ; and strangere fro the holy 
and veiy3 belief shall thus appellen iw and holdeu us 
for wicked levjrs and curs^. tt-uly they say 

sooth. For the Saracensijbcn good and faithful. For 
they kcopen entirely the ooinraandment of the holy 
book Alcoran, that (iod sent ’em by his messager 
Malioinct ; to the w'hieh, as they sayen, tiabnel, 
the angel, ofUsiiJximc told the will of Ood. 

IThe JkviTtt^ffead in tlit VaHry PevUoui.} 

Beside that isle of Mistorak, upon the left side, 
nigh to the river Phison, is a marvellous thing. 
Twre it a vale between the mountains, that dureth 
nigh a four mile. And some clejieiri it the Vale En- 
chanted, some ckpen it the Vale of Devils, and some 
clepen it the Vale Perilous ; in, that wale, hearen* men 
ofitentime great tempests and thunders, and great 
muimui-s Mid noises, all day and nights f and great 
noise as it war® sound of tal>ors and of nakeres^i and 
trumps, as. though it were of a great feast. This vale 
la all f^uU of devilii, and hath been always. And men 
My there^' that it is one of the entries of hcU. In that 

*OidU SBamina. »Trtto. ^CaW,^ SR«ar« 
Osage), a kjtod of bi^nsea dnaa iM 

inthacsipi^. 


valo is plenty, of gold and ailyer ^ many ; 

misbelieving man, and mam’' Christikiiif’men alsofgon^ 
in often time, fof to have of the itreasuir^*that fe, 
but few eomeijt again ; and namely, of the imabelkTing 
men, nc of the Christian men nouther f £xr they t>on 
anon strangled of devils. And in mid jdaoe of that 
val^ under a rock, is an head of the viisage of a devil 
bodily, full horrible and di-oadful to see ; and- it 
show'cth not but tho head, to the shouldens. But there 
isnonmji in the woild so hardy, Christian man no 
other, but that he would ben adrad*^ for to behold it } 
and that it would seimien him to die for di-ead ^ so is 
it hideous for to behold. For he beholdeth every 
man so sharply with drea<iful even* that ben evemolfc 
moving aud sparkling as fife, and ehaogeth and 
sti'creth so often in divers manner, with »o horrible 
countenance, thaffjpo man dare not nighen^ towards 
him. And frot him cometh smoke M»d stink, and 
fire, and t>o much aboftiinatioii, that unethe? no mai^ 
may there endure. But the good Christian men, that 
ben stable in the faith, entren well withouten j^ril j 
fur they will fiv^t shriven and markon hem With 
the token of the Holy Cross ; so that the fiends pe hah' 
noi* pow'er over ’em. But albeit that they ben Withi> 
outen peril, zit natheksi<> nc k n they not withonten 
dread, when that they seen the devils visibly and bodily 
all about ’em, that inakcu full many divers assautsB j 
and menaces in air and in earth, and agasten^ km 
with stiokes of thunder-blasts and of t^npests. And 
the most drciwl ia, that Cod will taken vengeance then, 
of tliat men han misdone again his wdll. And ye 
should understand, that when my fellows and I wereti 
in that vale, we weren in gi'eat thought whether tW , 
I we dursten puttcu our bodies in aventure, to gon in hr 
non, iu the protection of God. And some of our fel.* 
lows uecordeden*^ to enter, and some noght.b^ So there 
were with us two worthy men, friars minors that were 
of Lombardy, that said, that if any man wonld enter, 
they w'ould go in with us. Aud w'hen they hod said 
so, upon the gracious ti-ust of God and of ’em,*® W'o let 
sing mass *, and made every man to be shrlvou and 
houseld ;*? aud tln ii we entered fourteen persons ; but 
at our goinj!i^'‘out, wo wvre but nine. Aud so we wietrii*® 
never, whether I hat uur fellows were lostj or riles** 
turned again for dread ; but wc nc saw them never 
after ; and w'ere two men of Greece and three of 
Spain 5 and our other fediows that would not go in with 
lib, they went by another coast to ben before us, and 
M» they were. And thus wo passed that perilous vale, 
and found therein gold and silver, and precious atwe®, 
and rich jewels gieat plenty, both here and thej'O, as 
u« secmicd ; but whether that it was, as us seemed, 1 
wot Lore for 1 touched none, because that the deyllg 
bo so subtle to make a thing to secra otherwise thrm 
it is, for to deceive mankind ; and iherribre I touched 
none ; and also because that I would not be put ettt, 
of my devotmu : foi I was morti devout than eveif 1 
was fiefore or alter, and all for the dread of ftendsi^ 
tliat I saw in divers fi^jm-es ; and also for the great 
multitude of dead bodies that 1 saw there lying by 
the way, by all the vale, as though the)pe had been a 
l^ttlo between two kings, aud the mightiest of the 
country, and that the greater pai't had r^n discom- 
litte<l and slain. And I trow® that tmethe should any 
country hai'o so much people wnthin him, as lay slaio 
in that vale, as u.s thought ; the which was aJii hideous 
siglit to seen.’^J* And I marvelled much, that thw#. 


‘<io. sKcItliw. , ^ Afraid. 4K:yea .; 

^AppToaOb. ^Krtwio f Scarcely* f ' ■! 

» Confess taenUKjIves, » Have no. 

wyetpoverthclejUi. “Ansaiilts. , fifTeWiCy, . ' 

Against i^^itwecl. ‘"Jiot ^ 

ir'jb be confoBiieU, ahd to Itave the fionl’s StijUwrowSflTOMwlSM 
to him. ' mKnew., . 

' I never knew'. ’e®0(41ovd. ' i 

^ nst ' . J 
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TUU» TO 1490. 


irero 80 tuttny, iutd the bodida lill whole Hrithouteto how ye ^tfclea behave yott w TOthartog <rf your 
rottiae. Btft i trow that tod* made them aewn to Tieh**, aad in what mabhoif y» wto »>»• 
he*rwhole,Vithoute|i.wttiiH«. But that might »ot . Fi*st,ye*htti«ag^n"ejawHhoiitogr^^^^^ 
be to my avy**^ tto he , mimy should have eatened good ledaoiw, aokiugly, andflot ov^h^y, fw a maw 
so wwlZ, ne^w m«m tmly «am, without stmkiog that is too dasiriuff to get uch^ abaadowih him to 
I Ind rSt& AadSa^TtWm were iw habit 5 to theft and to i3l O&er evils; thoiwftnfa 9ei^ 
Chnstiaii men } httt l ferowe well, that it were of such Solomon, He that hasteth him too busily to wag n<Ji, 
that wont in for oovetysc^ of the treasure that was he shall bo non innocent : ho aaith also, that the . 
there, awi had ovenimch feebleness in faith ; so that riches that hastily coroeth to a man, swn and lightly 
their heart* ne might not endure in the bolief for goeth and passeth from a man, but t^t ricto that 
dretiul. And fcheremre were we the more devout a conieth little and little, waxeth alway and multiplioth, 
great deal ; and yet we were oast down, and beaten And, sir, ye shulen get riches by your and by your ; 
down many times to the hawl earth, by winds and travail, unto your profit, and that withoutpn wrong or 
thunders, and tempests ; but evermore, God, of his ham doing to a>ny other peition ; for the law swth, 
grace, helped us. And ito we passed that perilous vale. There maketh no man himself rich, if he do Imrm to 
without liril, aud without incumbrance. Thanked be another wight ; that is to say, that Nature defendeth 
Almighty Ood. ' ^ ,, and forbiddeth by rights that no man make himself 

rich unto the harm of another person. And TuUias 
OKoirnEV CHAUCER. wiith, That no sorrow, ne no dread of death, ne no- 

CnAUOERt thbugh eminent chiefly as a poet, de- thing that may fall unto a mw, is so muckle agains 
serves to ' be mentioned also as a prose writer. *>ature as a roan to increase his own profit to harm of 
Hi* longest hnyersifled production is an ailegoric^ another man. And though the peat men and the 
and meditative work caUed T/ie 7'eii f^imcni >o/ Love, mighty men geten richess more lightly than thou, yet 
chiefly for the purpose of defending his dm- *halt thou not ben idle no slow to do thy profit, for 
ranter agsdnst certain Smputatious wluch had been thou shalt in all wise flee idloness ; for Solomon saitb, 
cast upon it Two of the Canterlmr^ Tales are in That idleness teachclh a man to do many evils ; and 
proaa; to ftom the first, entitled the Tale of Meli- the same Solomon saitb, That he that travailoth aud 
is extracted tlio following passage, not less re- busieih himself to tillen his lend, shall eat bread, but 
markalfl^ for the gnsat amount of ancient wisdom he that is idle, "^d casteth him to no business ue cc- 


whicb it contains, than for the clearness and bIiti- 
piidty cf tlie diction 

[Ort llkhesj] 

When Prudence had heard hor hnsbiuid araUnfc him- 


cupation, bhall fall into poverty, and die for hunger. 
And he that is idle ana slow can never find coven- 
able time lor to do lus profit ; for there is a versifier 
saitb, that the idle man excuseth him in winter lie- 
cause of the great cold, and in sunutier then by en- 


self of his riches and ofhis money, (iispreising the power vheson of the heat. For these causes, saith Caton, 
of bis adversaries, she spake and said m this wise ; waketh and inclmoth you not over muckle to sleep, 
Certe*, dear air, I grant you that yo ben rich and fo’^ muckle rest nonnsheth and causeth many 
mighty, to that riches ben good to ’em that luui well vices; and therefore saith St Jtroino, lloeth some 
ygetten ’em, and. that well can usen ’em : fi-r, right ^eeus, that the devil, which is op enemy, ne 
*11 the body of a man may not liven withoufen soul, unoccupied, for the devil he taketh not 

no ‘rooro may it hven withouten temporal goods, and weiking such as ho findeth occupied 

by riches may a man got him great friends j and works. - . „ 

therefbre saith Pamphilus, If a neathenrs daughter Then thus in getting riches yemuaton flee idleness ; 
be rich, she may chese of a thousand wen which she wol afterward ye shalen usen the riches whidi ye han 

take to her husband ; for of a thousand men one wol wit and by your travail, in such mau- 

not fototen her ne refusen her. And this Pamphilus than wen hold you not too «car(.-e, ne too sparing, ' 
saith, also, If thou' be right hapi>y, that is to sayn, if fool-large, that is to sa^v, over large a spender ; for 
thou be right rich, thou shalt find a great number of >ight as men blawen an avaritious man because of his 
fellow* to friends ; and if thy fortune change, that scarcity and chlnchery, in the same wise he is tobUime 
thou wax poor, forewell friendship and fellowship, for siiendeth over largely ; and therefttte saith Caton, 
tium she it bfe all alone withouten any eOiupany, but such 

1(3 it be rile comiiany of poor folk. And yet saith nwuner, that men liave no matter tie cause to call 
.tlri* Pamphilus, moreover, that they thuf l>en bond thee nother wj-etoh ne chinch, for it is a great shame 
and thmll of hniage shuln bo made worthy and noble nave"’»>poor heart and a rich purse i he 

by riches. A«d right «o as by riches there comen also, The goods that Aou hast yg^fen, use ’em 

many goods, rig^t so by poverty come there many *>y measure, that is to sayen, spend measureably, for 
harm# and evils ; and therefore clepeth Casniodore, ***^7 »olily wasten and despendwi tho goods that 
poverty the mother of ruin, that is to sayn, the mother they han no more pwpev W 'eiv own, 

of ov;.rthr!Crtfii3i^ or falling down ; and theroh-re snith shapon ’em to take the good* of another 


And the same saith Innocent in one of his books : 


might and in your wielding ; for a wise ito wproveth 


Piers AlfoftKj^^ne of the greatest adversities of the shialen flee amice, u»ibg 

wHtAd is whoa a foce man by kind, or of birth, is con- 3’®’**“ riches in such ihanner, that men aayeu not that 
strained by poverty to enton the alms of his enemy. riches ben yburied, but that ye have *©m in your 


t ^Ti^lihfhat sorrowful and mishappy is the eondition of avaritiou* man, to *tov thu* .in two vOrw, 
j , 0 beggar, for if be ax not hie meat he dieth of Whereto and why burieth a man hi* good# by hw 
I and if ho ax he dietu for riiame ; and i^rnhs avarice, and knoweth well that needs must he 


willger, and if no ax he dietu for riiame ; and nXm^ts avarice, and knoweth wcU that needs must he 
npnstralncih bini to as ; and riurefore I^ith die, for death Is the end of evoiy man as in thi* pta- 
. Thabbetb;>r ft i* to die than for to have ffudi fov whei cause or enchmn joinoth 

« U gioJtWMon ^Aith, Better it ia or\»itteih he him so ihst u»to hi* goodn^ tW 

)' to liven in such wi«6. By wtsi mowon not dissevei^ hftp , or departen 

that i have said unto you, sitid by many him fro his goods, and knoweth well, or otot to know, ■ 
I' told lity, I ^^awt you that riche# vdien he iwdead he shall , nothing heap with him ' 
tol gfiten'^em, and to him that <'*** this world ? and thereto «aith St Au^stine, 
ritosl ,} and tltofore wnl I show you that the araritiou* man is likened unto, hell, that the 
y , moreitswalioweth themovadesiiwithifth totoUow 

n »<Siirtwtottaiies8. JSJxo^ to devour. And as well a* yO Wol4 toUvr to be | 




nmumi UTOrtAWKiE, 


called an avaritious lajiki oit an cliiQcli;^ ea well ehculd 
* I ke^ jw ibQd fiovem you ia eudi, iidiia* nw^n 
call you uot ; there«toiN»jr «»itk IVUiuey The 

goods of ihiau kouM tie sUmld not beu hid ne kept 
tto dose^ but that tk( 0 ^ mig^t bon otwnod by pity and 
debonnairety, that b to eayeit, to give ’em pjurt that 
I han geeat ue^ ; no they goods sboulden uot ,beu so 
L open to bo ev«ay totMi’s gO(W«« 

Afterensd, in g&lMng of ywr riefaeo, and io using 
of *«a, ye t^dlen alway have three thin^ in your 
heart, tl^ is to say, our Lord Ood, conscieiK^, and 
good name. First ye shukn' have <1^ in your heart, 
and for no tiches ye shulen do nothing which may in 
any tnanner disploase (jewi that is yonr creator and 
m^or i fSrr, after the word of Solomon, it is better to 
have a little good, with love of Gml, tlian to have 
muckle ^od lUid lose the love of his U)rd God ; and 
the prophet saith, that better it is to ben a good man 
aud lia%'e little good and treasure, than to be holdcn 
a shrew and have great riches. And yet I say fur- 
thermore, that ye snulden always do your business to : 
get your riches, so that ye g'ct 'cm with a good con- 
science. And the ajiostle saith, tiiat there uis thing 
lu this world, of which we shulden haie so great joy, 
as when our conscience bcaneth us good witness ; and | 
the wise man saith, The subwtaiK'e of a man is full j 
good when sin is not m a liiati’s ( onacionct*. After- 
ward, in getting your riches and in using of ’em, ; 
ye must have giHiat business Raid great diligence iliat i 
your good name be ulwny kojit and conserved ; for j 
iiVdotuon saith, that better it is and more it uvaileth 
a man to liave a good name than for to have great I 
riches ; and therefore he saith in another place, Do 
great diligence (saith he) in keeping of thy friends i 
and of thy good mime, for it shall longer abide with 
thee than any ti'easure, lie it neve! so precious ; and 
certainly he should not be calleil a gentleman that, 
after Ood and good conscience all Ihin^^ left, ne doth 
his diligence and business to kedpeii his good name ; 
and Ca^iodore aaith, that it is a sign of a gentle 
heart, when a man loveth and desheth to have a good I 
name. * * And he* tliat trusteih him so muckle in 
las good oonscieuoe, that ho dospiseth or settoth at 
nought his good name or los, and rocketh pot though 
he kept not his good name, nis Isit a cruel churl. 

JOHN WICKUFFK. 

fToim WiCKWTFE [1324*' 1384] was a learned 
cccle^iaftk; and prolesaor of theoI<^y in Baliol Col 
k*ge, OjdM, where, soon after the year 1372, he 
began to chi^enge certain doctrines and praediws 
of the Jitomisli church, which had held un- 

questioned swayJi?:>KnglttiicL Hw mental capacity 
and vigour rcqui^»v. fbr this pitrnose, must have been 
of a very upqcommon kind ? and Wicklilfe will ever, 
acooidifig^, W considered as one of the greatest 
names in uttr history. Xn contending against the 
Romish lioetrities and the papal power, and in de- 
fending hittseif «guifi«t tlie wangeance of the cx^'le- 
siasticttl CQiurta, ho produced many controversial 
teorks, some of which were iu £ntdish. But his 
greatest work, ahd that whfch was qualifled to be 
moat e0bctual In rofbrsntim the faith of his country- 
men, was a tramdatlon of the Oh! and New 7’osta- 
mentSt which lie eameuied In his latter years, with 
the assistance of a ftw friends, and whucli, though 
tato ftmn the liatin medium, instead of the i^irigi- 
hal HebTfew and Greek, and though performed in a 
timid apirit With tegard to idioms, is a vulualde 
relic df tht ^ <j»bth In a litetai'y and tlwological 
yrieW^* ^Jcklinfe was several times cited for j^rcjsy, 

trandarisn of' tbs Ksw Tsstwtwnt hm W 
iWireprteiri m tm« and Mr Bober ki ism 

file vteetott' of the OM Ta^tOnwnt etai wnininfl In mwowlpt . 



WlcltUtfo. 


the friendship of the Duke of Lancaster (the friend 
of Chaucer, and probably also of Gower), he iMcaped 
every danger, aiid at last died in a quiet country 
rectory, though not before ho had been compelled 



* 

J JUJJJ t;i Wi* 

to ri-ti'iict .Voine of lus reputed lu*rc»ie?, UpviuTdH of 
forty years after his deatli, in cotiR'quceice of a de^ 

but tbu RnnounoCmvat has been nnulr, that Mr fWwhaJJ uad ' 
Mr Moatlen, IwUt nf the British Museum, are noweng^h* 
pre{iar{»g an edition, V'bkfH is to issue from the 
proas of OaforO- Mr Baher, after nmoh rwearoh, hee ueana tS , 
the eonoUwion, that no BofUsb transtatton of the 
preceded that $f WfoWiflfe, (See ^ Hwtoficfll AotJoan^ qf 'thC‘r 
Saxon jmd EngllBh vtondons of the Scriptures * 

opening of the flfteeuth ceutwry,’ prehxtvl by Me 1^0# to 
hM odltlttn of tlm New p. IxifftU' of b 






CYCLO1?iE0tA OF 


am of the Council of Constance, his bones wct« 
^iainteri^ end burnt, end the ashes thrt)wn a 
brook. ‘ Tiiis brook.’ «»y« Fuller, the church his- 
torian. in a i)aw«fi:e wbidi brings queintnesa to the 
borders of aubliuiity,. *hath conveyed hw ashes into 
Avon, Aron into Severn, Sovei-n into the narrow 
seas, tUev into the n^ain occiui : find thus the aswa 
of Wickfiflfe are the einWeni of Ids doctrine, which 
is now disjieraed Jill the world over.’ 

As a specitnen of the language of WJckliffe, his 
' translation of that portion of Scripture wliich con- 
tains the MaymJimU niay he presented— 

{The May^iificat.^ 

And Marye seyde. My soul niaguihcih the Lord. 

And my spiryt hath gladid in Uod xuyn helthe. 


For he hath i^hulden the i^ekenc^e of his haud^ 
laayden: iW lo for this alio gejnera^iounf schukn »ey» 
that I am blessid. 

For he that is itiighti hath don to mo grete thingls, 
and his haJue is holy. 

And >is motoy is fro kyndrede into kyndredis to 
men that dreden him. ‘ ^ 

He hath made luyght in his arm, ho sCatterido , 
proude men with the thoughte of his harte, . 

He setie doun myghty men fro seete, and enhaun- 
side meke men. He hath fulhliid hungry men with 
goodw, and he has left riche men voide. 

He heuynge niyiide of hU mer(’y took up Israel 
his child. 

As he hath spokun to ouro fadris, to Abraham, and 
to his seed into worlds. 




FROM UOO TO 1658. 


3jS|Ba^nu.K Sttci. 

minus as 
an cer's 
f Jllibikosh.'ipo, in 



I walking ill the a(Ij.ac!enh garden. Iliia lady, a datagh- 1 
ter of tlio Earl of Komersid, was aftciwards married ! 
to the young kii.g, whom she arcorupanied to Scot - 1 


sonic mea.s- 
urc, ft-om the 
(state of karn- 
!jjh)gaiid civili- 
'satjon w'liiuli 
may iirevail in 
thfrfi* time, il 
is very clear 
tliat they arc 

never altoge- 

“ ther created or Ijrouglit into exercise hy uuch cir- 
cumstances. The riae of such men is the accident 
of, nature, audwliole ages may pass without priKlnc- 
dUg them. From the deatli of Chaucer in 1400, 
ttemi^ly two hundred years elapsed in lingland, before 
any po©fc comparable to iiim arose, and y-d those 
two cunturifia were more enlightened than the times 
of ChttU^, , *!]rhi8 long perifxl, however, produced 
«^vor4 poet® not destitute of merit. 






l. Of SC'OTLANl), 


t , Among ^tbem was Jam«s J. of Scotland, whosft 
1 ,]hi^od ftlw its productions, not withstanding his being 
a *!ountry, be considcr^id as of 

I'M’S tJiHnes had been taken prisoner in 


& file learning and pulitfe ac* 

‘ oomjitti Ats of >lJie ftftd apfHjars, m particular, 

' to studied the v citings of Chaucer. 

' ‘ youog sovereign 

' ‘ ‘ is A'iV « V^ai'r, or Book, 
in i^ftiiroumstonccs of an 

. r tnenf lie a prisoner in Windsor 

^ i ^tlc, to a youi^i; j^tKiOBS whom hd saw 


Jams* L oC SroJilaiW,’ . , ' ' 

land. TOile in possession of his k/ogdfeim* ho is 
said to have written oeveral poems, dtoiptive of 
numorons rustic scenes ; hut these cknndt be 'car- 
toinly traced to him. He was gssaestokted at Perth 
*®^he year 1437, agiaid forty -two. ' \ 

The Xing’s QMr oontshp* pdefty imp«irier to 



'ENBUSH UTERATUB,®. 


tluit of CHauwr* jii^luced an England 
, before the rt;ign of EBatabeUa^-aft will he testified hjr 
the following verses, — ' 

[/dtaej* /.* a Pvikmur' iw jtnt sees td^y Jime 

lkavifm% ^c/io ufl&wirds itftw his ^.«en.] 

IJewailing iu rny chamber, thus alono, 
pcSpaixpd of all joy and remedy, 

‘ For-tired of my tliowgJifc, and woe-be^one, 

And to the window gan I walk i» hyl 
To see the world and folk that went forbye,^ 

As, for the time, though 1 of mirthis food 
Might have no moro, to look it did me good. 

Kow was there made, fast by the towris wall, 

A garden fair j and in the cornel's set 

Ane arbour green, witli wandis long and small 

flailed about, and so with trees set 

Was all the place, and hawthorn hedges knet, 

That lyf was lume walking there foibyc, 

That might within hcarce any wight espy. 

So thick the boughis and the leavis green 
Bfcshadcd all the alleys that there were. 

And rnids of every arbour might be ^een 
The sharpe gi'cene sweete juniper, 
rjrowing so fair with branches here and thoic. 

That as it seemed to a lyf witlmut, 

I'lie boughis spread the arbour all about. 

And on the smalle greenc twistis''^ sat, 

The little sweete niglitiugale, and sung 
So loud and clwir, the byuinis consecrar. 

I Of lovia use, now soft, now loud among, 

; I'hat all the gardens and Uie walUs rung 
j Ilight of their song. * • 

j Cast I down mine eyes again, 

VV'hero as I saw, walking under tlic tower, 

Full secretly, new comen here to plain, 

The fairist or the freshest younge flower 
That ever I saw, methought, before that hour. 

For which sudden abate, anon afltart,^ 

The blood of all my body to my heart. 

And though I stooil abasit tho a lite,® 

No wonder was ; for why I ray wittis all 
i Were so overcome with pleasance and delight, 

I Only through letting of my eyen full, 

I That suddenly heart Wame her thrall, 

For ever of free will,— for of inentvee 
I There was no token in her sweete face. 

And In my head I drew right hastily, 

And eftesoons 1 leant it out again, 

And saw her walk that verv womejily, * 

With no wight mo’, but only women twain. 

Then gan I study in myself, and sayn,** 

‘ Ah, sweet 1 are p a worldly crouture, 

Or heavily thihg in likeness of nature I 

Or are ye god Cupidis own princess, 

And comlti aire to loose me out of band t 

Or ore ye ^ yoddmt 

,Thta mdi> ymr hm'mity hand^ 

This edt they stand f 

What shall 1 think, aW 1 what reverence 
ShnU 1 mister? unto four ekeellenee ? 

If ye a goddess H and that ye like 
To do me ,paln, 1 may it not asfart 
If ye be wildly wight, that doth me sike,^* 

Ww list w God m^e you so, my dearest heart, 

To do a aeely ** prisoner this smai-t, 

That yom ail, and wot of nought but wo f 
And thafeto mercy, sweet ! sin’ it is so.’ • * 

, lllimte, flM* «Tw]lp».. < Went iwmJ came. 

* Cotn&tthdedfor a Uttle whfle* ^ ^ Slinfet^w. 

’ ' “ fly. , ,11 Makes me I’leaeed. » Wmtafaed. 


Of her army, tlm fqrhJ if I entail writer 
Towards her goldefl hair and rich.aitim, , 

In fretwise couchitl with pearlis’w^t^ ' 

And groat bales*® leading' ks the , , 

With mony arm emoriwit and fair sapphire ; 

And on her head A diaplet fre^h of hue, 

Of plurais parted red, and white, and blue. 

Full of quaking syiangis bright as gold, 

, Forged of shape like to the amorets, ^ 

So new, BO fresh, so {ileasaiit to behold, 

The plumjs eke like to the flow'er jonets,* - 
And other of sh«]>c, like to the flower Jonets ; 

And alwve nil this, dim- vas, well I ivpt. 

Beauty ermujh to a 'tnirkl to 

About her neck, u lute us the fire amail,® i 

A goodly chain ol snml) orfevoiyjt* 

AViiereby iheie hung a rui»v, without fail, 

Like to ane heart sluipert lerllv, 

That as a spark of low,? m» wiintonlv 
Seemed burning upon her white throat, 

Now if there was good party/* God it wot. 

And for to walk that fronh May’s morrow, 

Ane hook she had upon her tissue white, 

That goodlier had not )>eeii seui to-forow',** 

As I suppose : and gut she was ahte,*t> 

Thus halflings loose tor haste, to such dedight ; 

It was to see her youth in goodlihedc, 

That for rudeness to speak thereof I dread. 

In her was youth, beauty, with humble ajiort, 

Bounty, richoss, and womanly feature, 

God better ’wot than my pen can report : 

Wisdom, largess, estate, and cunning^* hure, 

In every point so guideij her measure, 

In word, in deed, in shape, in countenance. 

That nature might no more her child avance ! 

at m 

And when she walked had a little thraw 
Under the Bweetc greene boughis bent, 

Her fair fresh lace, as white as any snaw, 

She turned has, and furth her wayis went ; 

But tho began mine aches and torment, 

To sec her part and follow I na miglit ; 

Methought the day was turned into night. 

JOHN LyHOATE. 

John the OuAPLArN, Thomas Ocrr.EVK, a lawyer, 
and John Lydgate, w ere the chief immediate fol- 
lowers of Chaucer and Gow'er. The perforraaiwies 
of the two first are of little account. Lydgate, who 
was a monk of Bury, flourished aliout the year 1480. 
lIiB poetical comiHisitions range over a great variety 
of styles, * His muse,’ says Warton, * was of imi- 
vcrsal access ; and he was not only the poet of the 
monastery, but of the world in genera.l. If a 'dis* 
guising was intendeil hy the company of gold$miths, 
a mask liefore his majesty at Eltham, a Maygame 
for the sheriffs and aldermen of London, a mumming 
before the Lord Mayor, a procession of pageants 
from the Creation for the festival of Corpus CArtsii^ 
or a carol for the Coronation, Lydgate w'as Consulted, 
and gave the poetry.’ The principal works of this 
versatile writer are entitled, 77te History of Thebes, 
The Ball of Princes, and The X>€structm of T> t«/. He 
had travelled in France and Italy, and studied the 
poetry of those countries ; and though his own writ* 

J Inlaid fiks fretwork. * A kiwi ot preciouastofte. : 

» dUtteriog. ' * A kind of iUy. It , 

tlie wyai poet may hew eJlude wveriiy tu tlie name of w 
tw(w, which, In the dimfnwtfve, w»» or JoneL-^TSWiSi-, | 

oBnaatOl. SGoldww'k* ? Flame. " Mawfc. 
»Befow.^ 't^iEnowleOga - .> | 


coton OBily p. few g^oii paiiiBiigcSs, he is oBow^ Qn© ^)ado pi© Ny a hoott my hoa4 j ’ 

, to Itare imjwoved tije poetJcaJ lajngpage of the coon- But, for wapt of toipaey^ I .»ot tw 

ThMiiiii«d&e.iiiWEii»aawfe ' 

far tbo ra^aw at wno^ permns of tte upper om atte rifc* <if beef, eod nu^'* pie = 

•;r»nk*to^ort^^.iftMaon;»ftct»hl^ p„t„ ,' '• 

,totp^lurf1»«m»eafeTOnrjto»^y^ Tbm ™ Wpipe, ««[ wiMto&JsJv ' 

fe» who adqinrea My toture of fctteni mtiurt age. yea by cock 1 niy^y raick I aot» i;^ ay v 

In the Mr tPM OB, " there u grey aoft- of JenMn a^ Juliaa for thSt meeil j! 

seal lUid faohy ’ m «ie foUooing paaaagc of Lyd- pa, f„ i^d mmn, I might not ipeed. 
gottfeDaKractimo/rroy.— m. j 

Then into Cornhill anon I yodc, 

[Dcuripthn of a Sylvan Mreat.] Where Was much stolon gear among f 

Till at the Itwt, among tbo bowea glade, I *»r ' 

Of adTenture, 1 caugJit a pleasant ehiwle ; ^ ^ r 

Full smooth, and plain, and lusty for to seen. i thought it wrong t 

And j^oft as rehet was the yonge green ; i* woll, as I did my cr^ ; 

Wbej’c from my homo I did alight as last. But, for loo'k of money, 1 could not speed. 

And on the bow aloft his mine cast. The tavemer took me by tho slaere, 

So faint and mate of weariness I was, * Sir/ saith he, * will you ova wine aSMy f 

That 1 mc^ laid adown upon the CTass, I answered, ‘ 'fhat ciui not much me grfWe, 

Upon a brinke, shortly for to tell, A penny con do no more ^n it may / 

Reside the river of a crystal well ; 1 drank a pint, amj for it did pw ; 

And the water, as I relierso can, y tt, sore a-hupgered from ihenoe j yede, 

hike (juicke silver in his streams y-ran, And, wanting moneys I could not speed, icc. 

Of which the gravel and tho brkhtc stone, _ . „ ^ . 

As any gold, agamst tho sun y -^ione. Trri^*^ reigns of Bdwai d IV Richard 0I-, and E 


I Then into Cornhill anon I yodc, 

Where Was much stolen gear among ; 

I saw where hung roiaw owno hood, , 

That I had lost among the throng ; 

To buy my own hoodl thought it wrong t 
1 knew it well, as I did my cr^ ; 

But, for lock of money, 1 could not specdr 
The tavemer took me by tho sleeve, 

* Sir/ saith he, * will you ow wine aSMy I' 

I answered, ‘ 'fhat ciui not much me grfWe, 

A penny con do no more than it may / 

1 drank a pint, and for it did ; 

Yet, sore a-hungered from thence J yede, 

And, wanting monoy,^ I could not speed, jtc. 

llie reigns of JBdwai d IV., Richard 01., and Kennr 


. VII., extending between tlie years 1461 mod 1509, 

A fugitive poem of Lydgate, called the Lomon ZyrA- were barren of true pobtry, though thero was no 
^iwy, is curious for the p.artic‘ular» it gives respect- lack of obsem^ versifferB. It is reraarkaMe, that 
mg the city of London in tho early part of the this periwl produced in Scotland a race of genuine 
fifteenth centtuy. The poet has come to town in points, who, in the words of Mr Warton, ‘ displayed 
of h'gal tedress for tome wrong, and visits, in a degree of sentiment and spirit, a corrmmnd of phm- 
lUCccBSion, the King’s Rench, the Court of Common geology, and a fertility of imagination, liot to bo 
l^as, tlm Court of Cliaucery, and Westminster found in any English poet since Clmucer and Lyd- 

gate.’ Poi'haps the explanation of this seeming 


I fhv jMiclon lAjckpcmy. 

Within the hall, neither nob, nor yet po.ir 
Would do for rue <)ught, although I shouht die 
Which seeing, 1 gat me out of the dooi, 

Where Flemings began on me for to cry, 

* Master, what will you copen i or buy 1 
Fine felt hats or spectacles to read % 

Xaj down youv silver, tmcl here you may -^peed/ 
Xh«« to Westminster gate 1 piewntly v/cnl, 
When the suu was at high priiru* ; 

Ccoi^s to m(' they took good intent, 

And pmderod tne broad, with ale, iiud wjne, 
Ribs of beef, both fat and full fine ; 

A, fair clorii they gan for to spread, 

But, wanting money, I might not be ikpod, 

Then unto London 1 did me hie, “ 

\ Of all tho land it boaietb tlw price j 
*Ifot pcasooda f one begim to cry, 

* Strawberry ripe, and chenues in the rwe ” 

One hade me come near and buy some spioe ; 
Vepper, and. sadiron they gan mo heed 
But, for look of money, I miglit not syjecd. 

Then to 'the Cheap 1 gan me dravm, 

'Whm mterii people I saw for to stand ; 

One ofiferajl mo velvet, silk, and lawn. 

Another h« taketh mo by tim hand, 

* Here iB Paris thread, the titiest in the Ian I ’’ 

J uevw was used to such things* indeed j 
;Ajftd, ttirtiug money, 1 might not epeod. 

Than hy Itondou Stone/ 

Street ; 

mitoh clnth; me anon 

oneuried ‘ hoi shei^Vff'ct / 


.Oi^^ritd'ii^ciiEa^ gan greet/ 1 The older sister then sptor*d at hw ituekL 


mystery is, that tlie influences which operated upon 
(yliauaw a (Mntury before, were only now coming 
with their fhll force upon the less favourably situ- 
ated nation which dwelt north of the Tweed. Over- 
looking some obscurer names, those of Henryson, 
Dimbar, and IJouglas, are to be mentio^ with 
peculiar respect. 

nouaivr unKicvtoN. 

Of this poet tlmre are no personal meiworiaK 
except that ho was a schoolmaster at DurifemiliQe, * 
and died some time before 1508. His principal poem 
)8 The Testament of Cresaeidy being a sequel to 
(’hancer’s romantic poem, Tragus ttnd Crcswitfe. 
He wrote a series of fables, thirteen in number, and 
s,.>me miscellaneous poems, djiefly*(rf a moral 
racter. One of his fables is the conmnote wtory of 
the Toton J^^bu9»^|gfd Comtr^ Afcttto, Which he treat© 
with much humour and gharacteriotic dw^ption, 
and concludes with a beautifuBy expimised titoraL 

[Dimer gvoen hy the Tam Mmt tothf Chmtry Afowc.] 

* * their harboury wais iSlne 

Intill a Spence, where victuiil was plenty,, „ 

Haith cheese v>d butter on lax^ sMves rioit hiCf 
With fish and flesh enough, baith fresh tmd salt. 

And pockis full ©f groats, baith meal wad mut 
After, when they dispoait warn to dine, 

Withouten g^ they wuiehi and, went to ttteat, 

On etifty dish that pcokmeu cat) divine, ^ 

Muttra and beef stricken out in tolyiss grit ; 

Ane lordis fam thus ean they cranierieRy . , 

E’lcept one thing--,they dmnk the watoy (fle^ 

Instead of wine, but yet ,^ey mdkp gada'tihemv 
With Myth upcast and metiy coimtenan^ 


* Vh to htiy- ® J atteouro. 

* Offer. "SA frsBnsusnt of 


Oif that sho tbondht ^ retoon duffitrence 
Betwixt tliat chalmer and her SOpity® past. 


Stifl itoterisd to Ctomem fomeAy 1 * fluo^riio, ‘ hll^hw tong ^ lastp 


totito 


POBtfc ' ''‘KNGMStt m'SBA.'rijRE.* " ' , iiinm«<w. -1 

‘ Fat I isruiy too ' 

* Gif thwth'IM tfttOi ye ihre ot owww* <J»Oth j^o. 

To eik the cheer, in pleUi^ itoirtih tte hroucht 

A plikte of grb^tis and a W of mettl^ 

A thmf® 01 cakof, % trow eho oj^ted them tioucht, 
Abundantly daont her for to deal, 

Furmage full dhe eho broucht Instead of jell, 

A white candle out of a ooFbt staw, 

Instead of £pke» to crewh their teeth witha\ 

Thus made they merry, while they miclit nae otair, 
And, ‘ Hail Yule, hail r they ciyit up on hie ; 

But after joy altentim^ comes care, 

And trouble after grit prosperity. 

I'hus as they sat in all their soiit^, 

The Spenser cam with keyis in his hand, 

Opent^ the door, and them at dinner farul. 

They tarried not to wash, os I suppose, 

But on to gae, wha raicht the foremost win ; 

- The Iwgess had a hole and in sho goes. 

Her sister had nae place to hide her in ; 

To. see that silly mouse it was great sin, 

Sae desolate and wild of all gude rede, 

For very ftar sho fell in swoon, near dead. 

Then as God waM it fell in happy case, 

The Spenser had nae leisure for to bide, 

Non-thcr to force, to so^, nor scare, nor chase, 

But on he went and oast the door up*wide. 

This burgess mouse his passage weet has spied. 

Out of her hole sho cam and cried on hie, 

‘ Ilow, Btir eistiT, cry peeji, where’er thou be.’ 

The rural mouse lay Hatlings on the ground, 

And for the deid sho was full dreadand,^ 

For till her heart strake mony waeful stouiui, 

As in a fever trembling foot and hand ; • 

And when her sister in sic plight her fand, 

For very pity sho began to grwt, 

Syne comfort gave, with words as honey ewcf't. 

* Why lie yo thus 1 Rise up, my sister dear, 

Come to your meat, this peril is o’eipast.* 

The other answered with a heavy cheer, 

1 may nought eat, eae sair 1 am aghast. 

Lever* I had this forty dayis falst, 

With water kail, and mceu beans and peas. 

Then all your fetwt with this dread and disease. 

With fair Treaty, yet gart dhe her rise ; 

To board they went, and on together sat. 

But ecantly had they drunken cues or twice, 

When in cam Gib Huntdr, our jolly cat, 

And bade God speed. The burgess up then gat, 

And till h®r hole tiie fled «» fire of flint ; 

Bawdrons tlie other by the back hwt. 

Fmc foot to foot he castdier to and frae. 

While up, while down, as cant as only kid ; 

While wald he let her run under the strac 

While wald he wink and play with her buik-hid ; 

Thus to the silTy mouse great harm he did ; 

While at the last, through fair fortune and hap, 
Betwiigf'the dreascr and the wall she^^xap. 

Syne .up in haste behind the paneling, 

Sae hie sho tiam, that Gilbert might not get her, 

And by the clulks craftily can hirtg, 

Till V was her cheer was all the better : 

down wo lap, when there was none to let her ; 
Ihen On thobttegtes mouth loud couth sho cry, 

‘ Fareweel here 1 thy feast defy, , 

Thy tnanigOty is minget^ all with core, 

Thy guise is gude, ifiy gane-full sour as gall ; 

The &fMoa of tilt tetis is hut fair, 

So Shan th^ find hewafterward mey fall, 

I thank yoh curl^n, and yon parpahe wall, 

teuppoM. *Asrt«ftWii»ty*(lwir. 

s fhe wssln itef pfteunsdtete lieatliu * lUtber, * 



Of my defence iww froo yon grueljhetet ; 

Almighty Goo* teo fra sic a f(3^ I 

W'erc I into |hc place that I cam tew, * , 

For weel nor wae I should ne’er come agahn* 

With that sho took her leave, and forth c^ 

While through the com., while through th« pJSjin. 

When she xruH Birth and fieo she was right lai% 

And meiTily linkit unto the muir, 

I cannot tell how afterword sho fare. 

But T heard syne she passit to her den, 

As warm as woo*, suppose it was not grit, 

Full bcinly stuifit was baiUi butt and ben, 

W'ilh peas and nuts, and beans, and rye and wheat j 
Whene’er sho liked, sho had enough of meat, , 

Tn quiet and ease, wi thou ten [onyj dread, 

But till her sister’s fcitst nae mair sho good. 

[AVofl? AfojvrZ.]' 

Blissed be simple life, withouten dreid ; 

Iflissed be sober feast in quiets ; 

Wha has eneiuh of no more has he nold. 

Though it he little into quantity. 

Grit abundance, and blind prosperity, 

Oft timis make anc evil conclusion ; 

The sweetest life, theirfor, in this country, 

Is of sickemess, with small possession. 

3%e (Jhrfuetd of Chod todies. 

W’ouJd my good lady love mo best, 

And work after my will, 

I should a garment gowUieat 

Gar make her body till.i 

Of high honour should be her hood, 

Upon her head to wear, 

Ga-mish’d with governance, so good 

Na deeming should her dcir.^ 

Her sark?* should be her body noxt, 

Of chastity so white : 

With ehanu* and dread together mixt. 

The same should bo i»erfyte,* 

ifer kirtle should be of clean Constance, 

Wit with Icsum^ love ; 

The mailicst' of continuance. 

For never to remove. 

Her gown should be of goodliness, 

Well ribbon’d with renown ; 

PurfUrd? with pJeiwure in plaoe, . ' 

Furrii with fine foslijohn. 

Her belt should he'of benignity. 

About htu- middle meet j 

Her mantle, of humility. 

To thole ® both wind and weit. ' 

ITcr hat should be of fair having. 

And her tippet of truth ; 

Her patelei of good pansing,* * 

Her hals'ribbon of ruth.^^ 

.» Her sleeves should be of esperonoe. 

To keep her fra despair : 

Her glovis of good governance. 

To hide her fingers fair. 

Her shoen should be of sickemess, 

In Sign that she not slide ; 

Her hose of honesty, I ^ess, 

X should for her prtmde* V 

* fJause io be tnade to her shape. optete* 

Iniure her. « Shift- ^ Fwtect- * haWIWh - < 

« ter IsciiiF^ her Idrtla ^ . 

frtB»)d.crbortered- ' •Biioh. 

» TbtokliW. ” HeriMok'rtWwnef p*t?rr « , A. . . 


j \ 



Would flke j>ut tm lUJijgorical jHJein# ftW ^ 1% 

, 1 4uM sweat bj &)y , triuint>hiiQtBU{)ti«4,soD9fw t(»a iMi^<)f^ 

‘ That slie wore uMiver^tsep nor graj . tJie PrincfiM Mttrgamt), tlie jOamey, tbe Chidtir 

That set® bet talf so weel. ' Ter^ j but allegory lUjotittds Others, whidi 

do not strietly ^aU witbiu this ok#s; ^Perhaps the 
^uwM DUNBAR. luost reuiarkablo of all Uis poems ia oPO of those 

wr-^- - TV,-*!* I here onumeratedr the iWante* It desoribosafpitoces- 

WiLUAM IbjNBAu, a IKX U „ sioo of the seven deadly sins i» the iofSniOl regiont, 

J,” T””?! ^ . X, »>d f” ■rtMnstli »>d vividnes. at puinaaervouW 

|>rodu(»a,’ tour^cd at he rf J»to« IV. »t comp^Un with any poem fn 

the end of the flftrenth a. d beKmnmg of tl ie mx- ^ imp„iive of the mm* M- 

tteuth centuries. His works with the exeephon of ^ i, on^.^ ^rthal he' 


VrUrUAM DUNBAR. 


j WiLtiAM IbjNBAR, ‘ a iKX‘l,’ savs Rlt Walter 
j $cott, ‘ mirivabed by any that S(‘otUvnd has ever 
[ produced,* flourished at the court of Janies IV., at 


icemn centuncs. iiis wora^ wxui ^ 

one or two piews, were confined, for above two (Hin* j taldbw ounbaite 

turies, hi m bid bo ome **■ O*' earthly and spiritual gflectionsy 

were only rescued when their language had become r>«,«r.tT **vprv anp^fb or stanra with a 

so re<'ommendatio*i of *a lusty life in love's service,’ 

great meas^^ To no ot^r nightingale with the more mSotiious decla- 

circumstance can we .attribute the httle justice tliat _ . /r, ^ ^ ^ . 

Se’is, hiU;e;^L“^ 

sotemn, the descriptive, the sublime, the comic, L t eSsteZ^t^h^^ 

the satirical Hating received his educ.«tion at the f 
university of St Andrews, where, in 1479, he took 

the degree of master of arts, Biinbar became a friar '^»e» mankind. ^ 


of the Franciscan order (Grey Friars), in which ca- 
pacity he travelled for some years not only in Scot- 
land, but also in iSngland and France, preaching, as 
was the custom of the order, and living by the alms 
of tlie pious, a mode of life which he himstdf at^know- 
ledges to have involved a constant exercise of false- 
hood, decrit, and fiatttery. In time, he bad the grace, 
or was ehabkHl by circuroytances, to renounce tins 
sordid profession. It is supposed, from various al- 
iusloha in his writings, tliat, from about the year 
1491 to IStW), he was occ,*sional]y empbyed by the 
ittog (James IV.) in some subordinatt', but not un- 
important capacity, in connexion with various fo- 
reigm embassies, and that he thus visited Germany, 
Italy, Spain, and Fran<je, liesidos iCngland and Iru- 


Tliis wavering world’s wretchedness ^ 

'I'he tailing and fruitless business. 

The misspent lime, the service vain, 

For to consider is ane pain. 

The sliding ;Joy, the gladness shorty 
'rbe feigned love, the false comfort, 

'fhe sweir abade,l the sHgbtfuI train,* 

For to consider is one pain. 

The suggared mouths, with minds therefra,. 
The figured speech, with faties tway ; 

The pleasing tongues, with hearts uiiplain. 
For to consider is ane pain. 


Italy, Spain, and Franco, liosidos ICngland and Iru- Gr, in another poem 
land. Hu could not, la such a life, fail to acquire +1 

tAuch of that knowledge of mankind which forms so a ™ v 
important a iiart of the education of the poet. In 
1600, he received from tlic king a pension often ^ ^ ^ 

pounds, afterwards incroasied to twenty, and finally ! ^ ^ ■ 


Fvermair unto this warld’s Joy,. 

As nearest heir, succeeds aiuioy f 
Therefore when joy may not remain, 

Ilia very heir, succeede's Pain. 


to eighty. He i. supposed to have betn employed He is, atthesametimc.by nomeanedisposea ImMtn- i 
b» Junes to sonie rf Ae nepotmtmns prepimitory to „ draponding vie™ of life He ' 

his roam^i with the ITmcoss Maij^ret, daughter ^ai one poem, of 4ich eabh stanza ends with ‘For I 
of Hemy VU., whn* took place iii I50.t. hor some rethink it best.’ In another, headvises, 

ram ejismng, lie seem., to have lived at court, re- life is so uneertain, tliat the good things of this 

, ^ghu roj al msetenvith liis poetienl comp<»i- „orld siiould be ratfonally enjoyed while ft is vet 
Bona and mitoWyiOsohmconversaliom possible. ‘ Thine awn glide spend,' ssys he, ‘wfele 

of Whteli,jmlsd«W from Im writings, must have hecn thou has space.' Thoe is yet another, tevrhi.* 
TW great It is ^ to idatc ot one who*pi«iH«iKd ,b„„, j,„^ti*n maaima ate still more pototedly 
sohuarant aaii nmrtlrful a spirit, that hisluewas enforci'.l, and ftom this »m shoU selert ^ Ibtoi 
not, as far tu» we can judge, a happy one. He ap- gtauzas •— ' ' 

petiru fB liave repined greatly at the servile court- 
ly which he was condemned to lead, and to Imvc ije merry, man, ami tak not sair in mind I 

longed aiwdoualy for some indejnmdent source of in- 'J hc wavering of this wretched work* of sorrow ; 
mm, Aroungst his jioeais, arc many containing To God be humble, to thy friend be kind, 

, ^hing but expressions of solicitude on thm subject. Aud with thy.»cighbours gladly lend and borrow ! 

iiib the year 1517, and is supposed to have Hiu cha.uce to-night, it may be thaue to-mon^ j 

about l5iM), at the age of sixty \ but whether Be blyth in hearts for my av^tuve, , 

liiriiifldtdSy succeed^ in obtaining preftrment, i* For oft auth wise nwn’it has ham said aibwm, 
ifflbit known, ^ His writings, with scarcely any excep- Without Gladness btoiIcs no Treasure, s 
lidm in the obi^^ . . i. 

begtonl. of the last century ; but his fame has Make thee gude cheer of H that God th<^ s^ds* 
since t>Mjn, ami it was at Fw warld’s wrak bnt welfat^’^n^^ ivi^^ 
IcATScimi, do, arcst a? to justify a complete Ir thmo save only that thou ^Ws, 

I by Mr thiVid Icing, Remanant all thou bruikes but with bbus;p 

said to be of three ^ sadness thee assails { ' 

Moral,, and too Oomic; Jang thy Ufe May not 

'ritst wmberof productKMis oomtort wet up all thy sailt^ , 

■ cimM^<is iptd#l(U'«a<%g hJnwelt»B4 which WKhoutoWnessOTsilwgoTmsMiM!. .. 

' liBsohii^ 

'V„-' A '' ^ tWay. ssnera * WoiM^ttaib without b»s^ 

lafebatkWsK,"/ ' ‘ ' ^Became. , ^Iifiurie*. , 


• WokM^ iitaab wUhoutMtb. 



FoUhw 

Willi iSfebiou* fMkis £&ld iliy .oompiftiiiy $ 

Be hum’ha in tbilbe 

Fdr wwfldly htamn Iwtiet imi iKayf 
For Imuble in e&ribtftk no m^aucholy ; 

Bo Tich in pntiOnce^ if thon in gudeo be |>oor ; 

Who livei merrily ho Utco mightily ; 

Withoai Olndnom ataileo ho Treii^iv. 

Tlie philooopKiy of theoe Unea ia excellent. 

l)unbar was as great in the comic as in the solemn 
strain^ but not so pure. His Ttm Married Women 
and rto Widow is a conversational piece, in which 
three gay ladies discuss, in no very delicate terms, 
the merits of their husbands, afid the means by 
which wives may best advance their own interests. 
The friars qf Berwick (not wrtainly his) is a clever 
but lioentiolis tale. There is one piece of peculiar 
humour, descriptive of an imaginary tournament 
between a tailor and a shoemaker, in the same low 
region where he places the dance of the seven deadly 
sins. It is In a style of the broadest farce, and full 
of very oflEensivc language, yet as droll as anything 
in Scarron or Smollett. 

T/ie Me7‘k and Nightingale. 

In May, as that Aurora did upspring, 

With crystal sen chasing the clucldes sable, 

I heard a Merle with raeny notis sing 
A sang of love, with vol<!e right comfortable, 

Again" the orient bcaniis, amiable, 

Upon a blissful branch of laurel green ; 

(I'hia was her sentence, sweet and delectable, 

A lusty life in Lovis service been. 

Under this branch ran doivn a river bright, 

Of balmy liquor, crystalline of hue, 

Again’ the heavenly azure sky is light, 

Where did upon the tether side pursue 
A Nightii^^ale, with sugared notis new, , 

Whose angel feathers as the peacock shone ;• 

This was her shng, and pf a sentence true, 

All love is lost but upon God alone. 

, With notis glad, and glorious harmony. 

This joyful merle, so salust she the day, 

While rung the woodis of her melody, 

Saying, Awake, ye lovers of this May ; 

Lo, fresh Flora has flourished every spray. 

As nature has her taught, the noble queen. 

The field been clothit in a new array ; 

A lusty life in Lovis servlet been. 

Ne'er sweeter noise was heai*d wltJt Ihing man, 

Na made this merry gentTe nightingale ; 

Her sound went with the river as it ran, 

Out through the fresh end flourished lusty vale ; 

0 Merle 1 qupth she, O fool I stint of thy tale. 

For in thy song good soiiteuce is there none, 

For, both 1 $ tint, the time and the travail 
Of every love but upon God alone. 

Cease, quoth the Merle, thy preaching, Nightingale . 
Shall folk their youth spend into holiness ! 

Of young sanctis, grows auld feindfs, but fable ; 

Fye, hvpoorite, in yeiris tenderness, 

Again' the law of kind thou goes express, 

That crooldt age makes one with youth seiyic, 

Whom nature , of conditions made diverse : 

A lusty life In Lovis ^rvice been. 

The Nightingale 0(^14, Fool, remember thee, 

That both ih ^th and «Sld,l and every hour, 

I The love of Hbd moat dear to man suld he ; 

I That him, of nought, wrought like his own figour, 


A|td died bimteK* iha' dead him to eueeour ; 

0* whether was kythit* there true loiro or none t 
He is most hrue and stedfast paramour, ' ^ 

And love is lost but upOn him alone. 

The Merle said, Why put God so great beauty 
In ladies, with sic womanly having, 

But gif he would that they suld bwi't be I 
To love eke nature gave them indinnig, 

And He of nature that worker was and king, 

Would nothing fnistir pot, nor lot be seen,' 

Into his creature of his own making j 
A lusty life iu Lovia service been. 

Tlie Nightingale said, Not to that bohoc(f 
Put God sic beauly in a lady’s face, 

That she sold have the thaiik therefor or, lute, 

But He, the worker, that put in her sic grace ; , 

Of beauty, bounty, riches, time, or space, 

And every gudoness that been to come or gone 
The thank redounds to him m every place t 
All lore is lost, but upon God alone, 

0 Nightingale ! It were a story nice. 

That love suld not depend dn charity ; 

And, gif that virtue contrar be lo vice, 

Then love maun be a vii-tuc, as thinks me ; 

For, aye, to love envy maun contrar be : 

God bade eke love thy neighbour fro the spleen ;S ! 
And who than ladies sweeter noighbours be } 

A lusty life in Lovis service been. 

The Nightingale said, Bird, why does thou rave ? 

Man may take in his lady sic delight, 

Him to forget that her sic virtue gave, 

And for his heaven receive her ('olour white t 
Her golden trcs>«lfc hairis redomite, 

Like to Apollo’s beamis tho’ they shone, 

Suld not him blind fro' love that is perlite j 
All love IS lost but upon God alone, 

The Merle said, Love is cause of honour aye, 

Love luakis conaHs manhood to purchase, 

Love makis knichtis hnrdy at essay, 

Love makis wretches full of largdness, 

Love makis sweir* folks full of burinesa, 

Love makis sluggards fresh and well be seen, 

Love changes vice in virtuous nobleness j 
A lusty life in Lovis sen ice been. 

The Nif^tihgalc said, True is tho contrary ; 

Sic fmstis love it blindis men so far, 

Into their minds it makis them to vary ; 

Tn false vain glory they so dmnken are, 

Their wit yj went, of woe they arc not waur, 

While that all worship away be frp’ them gone; 

Fame, goods, affil strength ; wherefore well say I daur, 
All love is lost but upv>n Gfxl alone. 

Then said the Merle, Mine error I confess : 

1'his frustis love is all but vanity ; 

Blind ignorance me gave sic haixlincs*, 

To argue so again’ the verity ; 

Wherefore I counsel eveiy man that he 
With love not in the feindis net be tone, 

Hilt love the love that did for hia love die : 

AU love is lost but upon God alone. 

Then sang they both with tolces lend and . clear. 

The Meric sang, Man, love God that has thee wrought, j 
The Nigh tingle soni;;, Mon, love the I<erd most dear, 
That thee and all thw world made Pf nc^ight. 

The Merle said. Love him that thy Ityro b^ sought ' \ 
Fro’ heaven to earth, and h^ tm>k flesh and hone.; , 
The Ni^tingalesang, And wlthhisdehd thee 
All lota is lost, bttt upon him alone. i i ^ ' 

* fftiowu. • Equivalent to fbc modem jMa 

fteart. * Bound, enoinded. ; ►tai'enj tw^en. 
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rmp,^m' . .tJYCWlS^WA-OF';': toim. 

1 llMSR d«w thir blrdis o% ibe bos^hii ^ 

tovo ftumng «mall ; 

Wbose eiditnt plua-d jo* m*4«, my thougUfci* grem,* 
Both idecping, wohiag# in Jce®t ond i» t»v*ii s 
to recomfort mott it avail, 

AcAin for loVe, when love I can find none, 

, to think how sung this Merle and Nightingale j 

All love is lost hut upon God alone. i 

Tli^ Dunce,* 

Of Februar the fifteenth nicht, 

Full lang before the dayis lioht, 

1 lay intllJ a trance ; 

And then I saw baith heaven and hcH : 

Mcthocht amungs the fiendis fell, 

Mohoun^ gart cty ane Dance 

Of shrewia that Were never shriven/’ 

Agains tlie fast of Fastem’s Even,^ 

Ho mak their observance 

Fie bade gallands gae graith a guise,* 

And cast up gamonds” in the skies, 

As varlots does in France. 

» * ♦ 

Heillie 7 harlots, haughten-^^ise,’’ 

Came in with mony sundry guise, 

But yet leuch never Mahoun ; 

While preests came in with bare shaven necks, 

Then all the fiends leuch and made geeks, 
Black-hclly and Bausy-hroun.b 
* * * ' 

. liet see, quoth he, who now begins. 

- With that the foul Seven Deadly Sins 

B^ud to leap at anos. 

And first in all the Dance was Pride, 

With hair wiled back, and bonnet on side, 
liikc to mak vaistie wanes 

And round about him, as a wheel, 

Hang all in rumples’'’ to the heel 

His kethat’-’ for the nanes.’^ 

Mony proud trumpour with him trippit ; 

Throu^i scaldand fire aye ns they skippit, 

They grinned with hideous granes. 

Then Irk came in with sturt and strife ; 

His hand was aye upon his knife, 

Ho brandished like a bear j 

Boasters, braggarts, and bargainers, 

After him, passlt in to pairs. 

All boden in ’leir of weir,rt 

In jaeka, and scrips, and bonnets of steel : 

Their Ugs were chained down to the heal ; 

“ Froward was their effeir : 

i , Some upon other with brands boft,’* 

Some jA^it oth^, to the heft-, 

With knives that sharp could shear. 

^Vho*6 rttiSB atsputatlon yet moved my thonglita 
, S the Devil. » Accursed men, who had never been 

- ahfwilvi^ In tha other world. * The eve of t<mt. 

. Pik^iwreamiil»que. “Gambols. ’Proud. 

« haughtily. * The names of popular spirits in Scotland. 

ISomothinf tMiohfng putlba up manners appoan to be bin^ 
at m this obeotWo tine- barge ftdda »Bobe. 

the ooCasipn. * ♦ Arrayed In the accoutrements of war* . 

' ' Gave tdnwii 

* ’iianlni^ laa poet dfa high order. ♦ ♦ nisUmnoeof the 
, Ihwafpi though H would r» absurd to oompareit 

; ^ iMdntytmd r^wwtenl of the ceMmatadiOde on the 

. pktiMueqfueaeM net unlike that 

' of shows' how much more 

.'distdk bMdm man by being detained m its 

view Doidsu' ixmiursii up the per* 

4^«ho to flso^ to atrtke* to 

, ;***» .SNkPWs* m depart.* '■«-cu«ir- 

Nakt in Hie ]l>aaoo ftilloW Bityir, * * 

Filled m. of fisid wid fflloiay,. , ... 

' Hid malhw And doipte * \ . . ; 

For priyy haitred tlmt traitor trombled j 

Kim follownd innny ftoik’ diwi^l^fld, 

With feign^ wordis white ; 

And flatterew into men*» fiMses ; ' ' * ; . 

And backhitors in secret places, 

To lee that had ddight ; 

And rouners of fals leslngs, 

Alas ! that courts of noble kings, ^ 

Of them can never be quit. 

• * a 

Next him in Dance came CovBrice, 

Root of all evil and grand of vice, 

That never could he content’: 

Caitiffs, vrretches, and ockemra,® 

Hood*pyke8,‘^ hoarders, and gatherers, 

All with that warlock went : 

Out of their throats they shot on other 
llet molten gold, inethought, a fptheT,^* 

As fire-flaught maist fervent ; 

Ay as they toomit them of shot, 

Fiends filled them new «]^ to the throat 

With gold of all kind preut,* 

Syne Sweirness,® at the second bidding. 

Came like a sow out of a middoii, 

Full sleepy was his grunyie ;7 

Mony swcirdiUmbard belly-hutldron/* 

Mony slute daw, and sleepy duddron,** 

Him servit ay with sunyie.’* 

Ho drew them fmih intill a chenyie, 

And Belial with a bridle reinyie 

Ever lashed them on the luny'ie 

In dauce they were sac slaw of feet, 

They gave them in the fire a heat, 

And nuwle them quicker of couiiyie.’^ 

« « * 

Then the foul monster Gluttosv, 

♦ Of wame insatiable and greedy, 

' To dance he did him dress : 

Him followed mony foul drunkart, 

With can and collop, caup and quart, 

In surfeit and excess ; 

Full mony a waistful wally-drag, ' 

With wames unwelldable, did fortli wag, , 

In creish that did incress. 

Drink 1 ay they cried, with mony a gape f 

The Fiends gave them bet lead to lap. 

Their levery’*’ was nne less. 

• * * 

Nrc mcnstrals n^iyit to them, but doubt, 

For gleemen there were J^aldcn out, 

1 By day and eke by nicht 

1 Except a menstral that slew a man, ' 

S!>ac till his heritage he wan. 

And entwed by brief of rieftt. < 

Then cried Mahoun for a Hioland padiafi 

Syne mu a fiend to fetch Macfadyan, 

Far northward in a nook : 

By ho the coronach had done shout, 

Ewebemen so gathered him about, ; 

In hell great room they tbbk : 

Thae termagants, with tag and tatter, 

Full loud in Ewche begond to datter, 

^nd roop like raven and rook; 

* Muny oontmtjbnispinwBa. 

* Misers. “ Omt qiiMittl 7 .f . sseeryooiaege. * 

“Laslness. ’Tlsage. ** ipiriy, jltty tlsxtos. 

B SHOW and Sleepy drahg. lS|l«cuss« , ’’ bOliis. 

^€lroutattsa,it8of ooia. ’’’lUmraid. 

I'* A (xnnpiiment, ohvtdiubr* Uu pbetiedpr^^ 

hablte and laogtiage d the HtghbadsM. 
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l4« D«»n «9« d«aHfc Swrt i»;Hh %lt y«il, 

Th«ft in tho deepest pot jofl^eU^' 

, He smoprit^eip 

Ae 

tA emycmtlkm betw^ timriutioe» 4orignod to Mtirhw the 
ptw«edtn[i» In the ntpreme elvil law eoort at ScpdaD^-} 

Ane itaoirland of upland toak. 

At bame tbua to hia ]3i«igbbour spak, 

Wbat tidioga, gpeatpi ? 

The tothw rouniti tu hie ear, 

1 tell you under this confession, 

But lately Hehtit off my mearc, 

I come of Ediuburgli fra tlje Session, 

Wbat tidings heard you there, 1 pray you ! 

The totber answerit, 1 sail say you ; • 

Keep well this secret, gentle brother ; 

1$ na man there that trusts ariothcr : 

Ane common doer of transgret^sion. 

Of innocent folk prOTeens a father 
Sic tidings heard 1 at the Session. 

Some with his fallow rouns him to please, 

That wald for envy bite aff his nese 
His fa* some by the oxteH leads ; 

Some patters with his mouth on heads, 

That has his mind all on oppression ; 

Some becks full law mid shaws bare heads, 

Wad look full heigh were not the Session. 

Some, hydand the law, lays land in wed 
Some, 8upOT>expended, goes to bed ; 

Some sp^s, for he in court has means ; 

Some of partiality compleens, 

How feid® and favour flemis? discretion ; 
Some speaks fiill fair, and falsely feigns : 

Sic tidings heard 1 at the Session. 

Some castis suinmoue, and some excepts ; 

Some stand beside and skailed law kepps ; 

Some is continued ; some wins ; some tynes ; 
Some maks him merry at the wines ; 

Some is put out of his possession ; 

Some berried, and on credence dines : 

Bio tidings heard I at the Session. 

Some swears, and some forsakes God, 

Some in ane lamb-skin is ane tod f 
Some in hw tongue his kindness turses 
Some cuts throats, and some pykes purses ; 

Some goes to gallows with procession ; 

Some sains tho seat, mid some them curses : 

Sic tidings heard 1 at thp SesMon. 

Religious men of difbrse plac^ 

Comes there to woo and see fair faces ; 

# * * , ♦ 

And ace unmindful of their profession, 
the youn^ at the elder leers : 

Sic tidings heard 1 at the Session. 

Cy m (^viny. 

To ipei^ of^fts arid almos deeds : 

Soxim mr merit, and some for meeds ; 

Some* VAtdly honour to uphic ; 

Some gi^ee.ie iUieia that nothing needs ; 

In Giving sou|d XHscsretionlie. 

Some l^ves for pride and glory rain ; 

Some gives with grudging and with ^in $ 
dwe gives on prattick for supplie 5 
' iSdirie glyes ht twice as glide again ; 

' In Giririg kould Hiserctiou be. ^ 

< Wldripte. ^ kt•adVahoeebefomaj|reataunl«e^ 

■ Neat. ‘ s Aimmit. ♦ 

rBstaishii. eiw ' ecsRtea 


. . Some:|d#ti thank, and eetOtefor thteivt; 

Some Jtes money, and some rives meal; i, 

Some j^s wmdis fair and rile ; 

And gilts fm some may na man trSitl ' 

In Giving sonld liiscrutton hei ’ 

Some is for gi^ sae Iwig required, 

While that the crater be so tired, 

That ere the gift delivered he, 

The thank is frustrate and expired : 

In Giving sotild Diiserction l>e. 

^ime gives so little fhll wretchedly, 

That all his gifts are not set by,* 

And for a hood-pick halddn is he, 

That all the warld cries on him, Fye ! 

Ill Oiling sould Discretion he. 

Some in his giving is so large, 

That all o'cr-ladon is his barge ; 

Then lice ami prodigalitir. 

There of his Jionour docs disehaige : 

In Giving sould Discretion l>e. 

Some to the rich gives his gear, 

That might his giftis w^eel forlK'ar ; 

Ami, though the poor ior faulr^ sould die, . 
Ills cry not enters in his ear: 

In Giving sotild Discretion be. 

Some gives to strangers with faces m w, 

That yesterday fra Flanders flow ; '* 

And to auld serviints list not see, 

Were they never of sae great virtue ; 

In Giving sould Discretion he. 

Some gives to them con ask and plein^ne,^ 

Some gives to them can flatter and feignie ; 

Some gives to men of honestie, 

And balds all janglera at disdenyie ; 

In Giving sould Discretion be. 

Some gettis gifts and rich arrays, 

To swear all that his master says, 

Though all the confcrair woel knaws he ; 

Are mony sic now in thir days : 

In Giving sould Discretion ho. 

Some gives to gude men foi their thews ; 

Some gives to trumpours and to shrews ; 

Some gives to knaw his authoritie. 

But in their ofBce gude fund in few is ; 

In Giving sould Discretion he. 

Some givis parochines full wide, 

Kirks of St Bernard and St Bride, 

The people to teach and to o’ersee, 

Though he nae wit has them to guide : 

In Giving sould Discretion b«. 

Cf IHKntim in Takin(/, 

After Giving 1 speak of Taking, 

But little of ony rade forsaking ; 

Some takes o’er little authoritie, 

And some o’er mickle, and that is glaikiiig 
In Taking sould Discretion be. 

Tho clerks takes benefices with btttwls. 

Some cf St Peter and some of St I*auFs ; 

Tak he the rent^, no care has he, 

Suppose the devil tak aH their souls : 

In Tricing Bouhl Discretion lie* 

Barons take Ira the tenants puir 
All fruit tha4^growje on the Ihr, J 

In i^ls and gersmnso rrisii o%t hie ; 1 ’ 0 
And gars them fta door to door : ' , \ ! 

In Taking sould Discretion be. ' ‘ 

' , >' ^,1,*! I' 'i 

sfitarvatioB. , ' 

* A lsi!|;epiii^po(ri 4 on of tbostmngen wlw vlslhj^ 
thistsjrly period were pndridy toom Ftoedw#* ’ ‘ 

•PooMih. * Rente »p«lfliwaofemiy- ^ ' 

' ■, "ia 




vtcij^JjsmA OK 


’ Bohm lA^fch^ids tttkA «uie, _ 

; WhUk wlakB tbeir packs oft tkifij 

liy their Bucceiitaion, ks ye inay see, 

TJbtM in*won p:car net iilie kin 

In Takiit^ aoul'd discretion 
^me taks other mennis tacks, 2 * ’* „ 

on the puir oppression mak«, 

, And never wjmcnjhenii that he zna un die. 

Till that the gallows gars him rax 

In Taking ‘sou Id Discretion be. 

Some tftks by sea, and some by land, 

And never fra taking can hald their hand. 

Till ho be t\it up to auo tree 5 
And syne they gai him nudersiand. 

In Taking sould Diiicrctiuji be. 

' Some wald tak a)l his rleighhour’s gear ; 
ijad he of man m little fear 

As he liaa dread that God him sco ; 

To tak'^hen soukl he never foihoar : 

In Taking sould Discretion be. 

Some wald tak all this warld on breid 
And yet wot satisllcd of iheir need, 

Through heart unsatiable and greedie ; 

Some walil tak little, and can not siiecd : 

In Taking eould Dis(*retion be. 

Great men for taking and oppression. 

Are sot full fanmus at the Sckmoij,^ 

. And puir takers arc han^it hic, 

Shawii for ever, and their snccessioa : 

In Taking sou Id Discretion be. 

, OAVriN nOUGLAS. 

Gatin' Douglas, born about the year M74, a 
younget* son of ArcliibaJ<l, fifcJi Earl of Angus, was 








’ ’/'IV, V^ptwW Cathedml. 

I «®Hi rose through a variety of 

iotfeftor olEtJi»4o b« hi^op ofOl^nkeW. After oecn- 
'* ttidwHKi'l, iSieiffliw, ‘ » TM the gaBow* j^Wetches hhn. 

;V«,<l^^hijsih»hieo«lnthefciupr«»s j 


. pying a promlnont place in the history of his ciinn- 
try, he died of the plrt4jae ih J^Odon In ihs^, year 
1522. tl^bghhs sliinos ah desOrip^, 

tive jmet He wants the vijgorous Sense, an<i a^so 
the graphic force, of Dunbar? While tljie hitter is 
always close and nervous, Doughy is soft and vctt 
bose. Tlie genius of Dunbar is kp poWetw» that 
manner sinks beneath it ; that of Douglas is sG much 
matter of culture, that manner is Its most striking 
peculiarity. Tins maimer is essentially scholarly.' 
He employs an immense number of Words derived 
from the Latin, as yet comparatively ia novelty in 
English composition. And even his (iescriptious of 
nature involve many ideas, very beautiful in them* 
selves, and very beaut ithlly expressed, but inappro- 
priate to the situation, and obviously introduced 
mprely in accordance with literary fashion. 

The principal origintU composition of Doijgla$ is 
a h»ng poem, entitled The Palace of Itomur, It was 
designed as an apologue for the conduct of a king- 
and therefore addressed to James IV. The poet ; 
roprcsents hinistdf as seeing, in a vision, a L'lrge 
company travelling towards tlie Palace of Honour, i 
Ho joins them, and narrates tlie particulars of the ' 
pilgrimage. The weU-knovm Ptlgtitn’e Pro^rees • 
bears so strong a resehiblance to this poem, that ! 
Runyan could scarcely have been ignorant of it ; 
King Hart, the only other long poem of Douglas, j 
presents a metaphorical view of human life. But ! 
the mo-st remarkable production of this author wiis ) 
a translation of Virgil’s JEimd into Scottish verse, { 
which lie executed in the )*car 1513, being the first 
version of a Latin classic into any British tongue. 

It 18 generally allowed to bo a masterly performance, 
though in too obsolete a language ever to regain its 
popularity. I'hc original poems, styled prologuent 
which the* tran-slator affixes to each book, ai*e 
esteemed among«it his happiest pieces. 

[Aptjsfrn/thc to I/onour.] 

(Oll^rlnRl Spelling.) 

0 hic lionour, sweit heuinlie flour digest, 

Gem verteuous, maist precious, gudliest, 

For hie honour thou art guerdoun ebnding,* 

Ot‘ worschip kond the glorious end and rest, ' 

But wboiuc in richt na worthie wicht may lest, 

Thy greit puissonco may rnaist auance all thing, 

And pouerall to meikall auail sone bring, 

1 the n i^uire sen thow but peir^ art best, 

That eitir this in thy hie blis we ring, 

[Morning in Mag.*] 

As fresh Aurore, to^nighty I'ithon spouse, < 

Ished of'^ her saffron bed anti ivot house. 

In crain’sy clad end grained violate, 

With sanguine cape, and selvage piirpurato, 

Ihishet^ the windows of her large htiUik 

Spread all with roses, and full of balm royal, ^ .U 

And eke the heavenly portis chrystenine 

Unwarps braid, the warld till illumine; 

The twinkling streamers of the orient ' 

Shed purpoitr spraings, with gold and assure meut;® 

Eous, the steed, with ruby harness red^ , , 

Above the seas liftis furth his head, 

Of colour sore, 6 and somedoal brown oft berry, , * 

For to aliebten and glad our emi^pery; ■ 

The flomeiput-bui'sten at tire peisthirlsJ 

Sv> fast Phaeton with the whip him whirla. * * , 

While shortly, with the bleeaand ton^ 'Of to, 

Ahulyit in his lemand^ fresh army; 

1 Worthy reward. * Without 

•Jwuedfrom. ^Opeoeil.^ ' 

^ Puipla fttrwhs miUstBd with gold and 

< YeUowfsh brown, 7 jkoidrlli, ' > , 

♦ Part of tho jKWdogUi® to the I2th ‘j^ook (if J^id. v 



’ •• attvm.. , 

i^’urth *if his |>ils<e i^it Fhdahnsi 

With loWfiti ctown visage gloritmft* , 

Criftp haira, hricht'as chrywolito or to{mz} 
i'^orvfhajMfhueMnohtnaneb^ftldhUface. • * 

I^Ke iMirlaie Viines of his throiie soVeraKo 

With ijlUtentiid gUaOe eVepread the ocean^ ;* 

The lai^c Andes, lemai^d all 

But with ane blink of hirt Supernal siclit. 
f^or to behajtc^ it was an© gloro to see 
, The stabled windis, and the calmed sea, 

The soft seasoTi, the ijirmameut serene, 

The loune illuminate air and firth amene, * * 

And lusty Tlora did her bloomis spread 

Under the feet of Bhopbus” sulyart^ gtpeii ♦ 

The swarded aoU enibrode with selcouth-^ hues. 

Wood and forest, obuumbratc with bewa.^ * • 
'I’owera, turrets, kirnals/* and pinnacles hie; 

Of khks, caatles, and ilk fair cilie, 

Stud© painted, every fane, phiol,^ and stage,? 

Upon the plain ground by their aw n umbrage. 

Of Eolus’ north blasts havand no drcid, 

The soil spread her braid bosom oil-breid; 

The corn crops and the heir new-biaird 

With gladsome garment rcrosting the yerd.® * * 
The pjiiif^ besprent with springand sprouts dispem 

For eallor humoursl'^ on the cfowy nidit 

Rendering some place the grrse-i»ilcs their licht; 

As far as cattle the lang summer’s day 

Had in their pasture ent and inp away; 

And blissful blossoms in the bloomed yerd, 

Submits their holds to the young sun’s safeguard. 

Ivy leaves rank o’eraprca<l the bannkin ; 

The bloomed hawthorn clad his pikis all ; 
l‘'urth of fresh liourgeons*! the wine grapes ying*^ 
Kndland the trellis did on Iwistis hing ; 

The loukit bultons on the gemmed trees 
O’erspreadand loaves of nature’s tapestries j 

Suit grassy verdure after balmy shouirs, 

(In ourland stalkis smiland to their liomrs. * * 

The daisy did on-breid her crownal small, 

And every flouei unlappit in the dale, * * 

Sere downis small on dentilion sprang, 

’I’he young gi’cen blomuod strawberry leaves aniang ; 
.Jimp jerjflouirs thereon leaves unshet, 

^ Fresh primrose and the purjiour violet j * * 
Heavenly liWies, with lockcrand toppis white, 

Opened and shew their crestis wdeinite. * • 

Ane paradise it seemed to draw near 

Thir galyard gardens and each green herbero 

Maist amiable wax the enieraut meads ; 

Kwarrnis souchis thrmigh out the respond reeds. 

(.)ver the loehis and thefludis giay, 

Searchand by kind aue place wlioj* thef should lay. 
Fhaibus’ red fowl,**'* his cujal crest can steer, 

(Jft Htreikand furth his heckle, crawand clccr. 
j\niid the wprtis and the rutis gent 
l’'ickaiid his meat in alleys where he went, 

His wivis Toppa^and Partolct him by — 

A bird all-time that hauntia bigamy. 

1'he painted powne** pacand with plumes gym, 

Kest up hia tail an© proud plesand wheel-rim, 
fshrouded in his feathering bright and sheen, 
t^hapond the pmt of Arjipis' hundred een. 

Aroang the bowis of ,tli© oUre twists, 

Sere smaU fowls, w'ojrkand crafty nests, 

Kudlaiig the hedges thick, and bn rank aika 

Ilk bird rejoicand with their mirthful make^ 

In eomei;8,and clear feneatres of glass, * 

Full busily Arachh© weavand was, , 

To knit her nettis and her wobbi* slie, 

Tlicrewith to catch the little midge or file. ' 

» Ocean. « tlnoominon* 

^ }hi>ttl«m«atS. «Cap<H»* ?Stt»npy. 

* l^ih .1 » Sfeadowk „ OooJ vapours. Bprouts. 

WYoang* t^theebeJu »*Tb©peaopck. 

' ' ' ' X 

So dusty powie^ hi^tours* in every atccct, 

W lu 1© corby gaSipW % fervent boat, 

Under the bowia lt;foly valifw, ‘ 

Within fermaniiefand pprkis close of palH, 

The busteous buck is rhk is furt h on raw, 

Herdia of hertis thrdngh thi^^ ^it'k wood-shaW, 

The young fawns followand the dun <laeB, 

Kids, skipjjand through, ninnis after r«cs. 

In leihurs and on byis, little lrtJU\Vs 

Full tait and trig hoclit bleta nd, to , their dams. 

On salt atreiuns wolk^’ Borida mid Thuti>v, 

By nunand strandiH, Nymphis a-nd'lSaiaais, 

Sic as we dope" wenrlios and damysels, 

In gorsy giaves^ wiiudcTand by spring wells ; 

Of bloomed bramhes and flovsers white and red, 
Plettand their lusty ehtipJots for tlieir head. 

.Some sang ring-s«)nges, dunces, leids,4 and fOttuda, 

With voices shrill, while all the dale resounds. 

Whercso they walk into their eanillng, 

For amorous lays Jck-h all the rockis ring. ' 

Ane sang, * 'J’he ship sails over the salt meni, 

W ill bring the merehaiits and my lemaii liatuo.'* 

Some other sings, ‘ 1 will be blytho and licht, 

My heart is h'ut upon so gtiodly wicht.’i^ 

And thoughtful lovers lonins** to and fro. 

To leis? their pain, an«l pleiii their jolly woe. 

After their guise, now singand, now in sorrow, 

W’ith heartis pensive the lang summer’s morrow. 

Some b.a]lad8 list indite of his lady ; 

Some livis m hope ; and some all utterly 

Desivaivit is, and sue quite out of grace, 

His purgatoiy he finds in every jdae'*. * * 

Dame Nature’s lucnstrals, on that other part, 

Their blissful lay intoning every art, * * 

And all small few Us singia on the spray, 

Welcome the lord of licht, jind lanipc of day, 

Welcome fosterer of tender herlna green, 

Welcome quiekener of fiourist flouirs sheen, 

VVolcome support of tuery mtc and vein, 

Welcome comfort of a ll kind fruit and grain, 

Welcome the birdis beildJ* upon th© brier, 

Welcome master and rulci of the year, 

Welcome wcclfare of husbands at the plows, 

Welcome repairer of woods, trees, and hews, 

Welcome depaintor of the bloomit meads, 

Welcome the life of every thing that spreads 

Welcome storcr of all kind bestial. 

Welcome be thy bricht beauiis, gladdand a|l, * * 

JonK BKfiLTO?*. 

John Sk|:i.ton flourished as a poet in the eatlier 
part of the reign of Henry VlII. He was rector Of 
Dysse, in Norfolk, and chiefly wrote satires upon his 
own order, for which he was at one time conipnllcd 
to fly from his charge. The pasquils of Bkdtqw sw© 
cn]>iou8 and cartdG.ss effusions of coarse hfimoWt 
playing a certain share of imagination, and mtteh 
rancour ; but he could also assume a more 
and poetical manner, as in the following cdmuioitCt;*^ 

To Mar^ixret 

Meriyr Margaret, 

As midsumhier flower, i 

Gentle as falcoiv 

Or hawk- of tlie tower ; i 

With solaco and gladneas^ , 

Much mirth and no madness, 

All good and no badness ; 

So joyously, 

So n»aide»ly, , * ", 

So womwily, t , ‘ ■ 

^ ^ , Her detaeAning, 

* Bfees m ©loads. « wwieoa. * 0 rwsy frtovse; ' / ^ 

^ Sengs Awfapopuhir. 0Whii!fprr. ^itsKave, 4 Shelter. 

, . ; *'.4$' ’ 


T 


In emrytiusigt 

Tlw^ I em iudUtey 
Orcuffiee to write, 

Of mojrry Margaret, 

As midsimmer flower, 
Oentjtc aa falcon 
Of hawk of the tower ,* 

Aa patient and as still. 
And as full of goodwill, 
As lair Isiphii, 

(’/oiiandcr, 

Sweet Pomander, 

Oood Oassander; 

Stedfast of thought, 

Well made, well wj ought 
Par be sought, 

Kre you can And 
So courteous, so kind, 

As, merry Margaret, 

This miasiinmer flower, 
Opntlu as falc<»n. 

Or hawk of the tower. 


KAiiL or flcnuiiv. 


coTMfitn^^s of styH iwd iHlldtf , 1 ^ ^ffOSilOQ ; he 
was the ihkt to am iMi wms 

Into Sla^sh The gefidle 4Kid 

pathos of his style is well exei^liplilled ll^^ verfes 
which he wrote dtitiog his esptiyi^ lt| ; Wiitfl^ 
Castle, when about to yield his life a^es$S4yofl to 
tynmnical caprice 

Prkme?- in W4ndfiot\ he remmtefh hit) Plemmt 
passed^ 

So cruel prison how could betide, alas 1 
As proud Windsor? whore I, in lust and jiiy. 

With a king’s son, my childish years did pass, 

In greater feast than Priam’s son of Troy : 

Where each sweet place returns a taste full sour 1 
The large green courts where wo were wont to hovt, 
With eyes cast up into the Maidesi Tower, 

And easy sighs such as folk draw in lore. 

7'ho stately seats, the ladies bright of hue ; 

The dances short, long tales of great delight, 

With words and looks that tigers could but rae, 

Where eacli of us did plead the other's right. 

The palm-play, where, despoiled for the game ; 

With dazed eyes oft wo by gleams of lore^ j 


From Chaucer, or at least from Janies L, the 
; writers of verse in Kiigland had displayed little of 
the grace and elevation of true poetry. At length 
a wortliy successor of those poets appeared in 
Thomas Howard, eldest son of the Duke of Norfolk, 
and usually denominated the Eani. op Suhrey. 
Thlt noblman was born in 1516. He was educated 
at Windsor, in company with a natural son of tlie 



j Ifovki+iCj, KiiJl of Smrc}, ■ 

] kmg, and In early life became accompUslied, not only 
! iu the bai^lug of the time, but in all kinds of cour^y 
urpV chivalrous exercises. Having travelled into 
Italy, he became a devoted student of the poets of 
that oo^ntry^Hante, Boccacdo, and Ari- 

oatO'-^d formed hi# own pontleat style uim theirs, 
j Hif poetry is chiefly amorous, and, notwimstanding 
hito having In eany lim, much of it con- 

sists df wo pra^ of A htdy whoto he names Geral- 
have a of the Karl 

of ft gntot sdlf^er as well as 


With dazed eyes oft wo by gleams of lope^ 
ave missed the ball and got siglit of our dame, 
To bait her eyes, which kept the leads above. 


j ahd -was IkwW Hih in^ iHt 

i phaw5^<iif 1$ >*etiiarkablse for a flowing melody. 


The gravel ground, with sleeves tied on the helm 
Of foaming horsed with swords and friendly hearts; > 
With cheer, as though one should another whelm. 
Where we have fought, and chased oft with darts } 

With silver drops the mead yet spread for ruth. 

In active games of nimbleness and strength. 

Where wo did strain, trained with swarms of youth, 
Our tender hiubs that yet shot up in length : 

The secret groves which oft we made resound. 

Of pleasant plaint, and of our ladies’ praise, 
llecording oft what grai'e each one bad found, 

What hope of .speed what dread of long delays ; 

The wild forest, the clothed holts with m*u, 

With reins availed^ and swift ybroatiied horse ; ^ 

With cry of hounds and raervy blasts between, 

Where we did chose the fearful hart of force. 

The wide vales, eke, that harboured us each night, 
Wherewith, alas, reviveth in ray briJwt, 

The sweet accord such sleeps as yet delight, 

, The pleasant di-eams, the quiet bed of rest : 

The secret tfioughls imparted with such triist, 


The friendship sworn, each promise ke^ so just ; 
Wherewith we pawed the winter night away. 

And with this thought, the Mood foi%ak^ the fare, 
The tears beraiu my cheeks of deadly hue, 

The wliich, os soon as sobbing sighs, alas, T 
Upsupp^ have, thus t my plaint renews; 

O place of bliss ! reneiver of my woes. 

Give me accounts, where 1# my noble fete 
Whom in thy walls thou dost each night ehclose ; 

To other leef,-** bqt unto me most dear: 

Echo, aiM 1 that doth my sorrow rue. 

Returns thereto a hoHow sound of Idftiuti. 

■J’hiis I alone, where all my foeedom grew. 

In prison pfoe with bondaga and rertvaint^ 

And with remembrance of the greatco' grief . 

To banish the less, jt find my cni<^ teHm,' 

* ffover; loiter. • , 

' » A lover tied tli# ulesr# «f his mlrttesii Oft th# head of hti 
hOTBo. » Relos dropped. * Companfaa- ® Afiwnhle. 




silt THOMAS 


From Tttacwii^, cumo my ww^y me ; 

Fwir Floron^iS wi^s atanm ^M»e tjiflr ancient jwati 
i»|e^ ^^^.|4sium«f;^ore di>fch face 
■ 0*4 give ber lirely beat : 

Filtered ibe was with milk of Irish hraast ; 

Her sire, on carl ; her dame of princes’ blood : 
l^om tender rear^ in B^tam-she doth rest 

With kinge child, where she toateth costly food. 

llunsdon did first present her to mine eeu : 

Bright is her hue, and Geraldine she hight : 
Hampton me taught to wish her first fesr mine ; 

And Windsor, alas, doth chase me from her sight. 
Her beauty of kind, her rirtues from above ; 

Happy is ho that can obtain her love ! 

ffme m am is covjtent with hts wm estate^ and how 
the age of children is the Itappiest^ if they had ukUl to 
mderstand it 

Laid iu my quiet bed, 

« In study as I were, 

I saw within my troubled head, 

A heap of thoughts appear. 

And erery thought did show 
$0 lively in mine eyes, 

That now 1 sighed, and tlien I smiled, 

As cause of thoughts did rise. 

I saw the little boy, 

In thought how oft that ho 
Hid wish of God, to scape the rod, 

A tall young man to be. 

The young man eke that feels 
His bones with pains opprest, 

HoW he w^ould lie a rich old man, 

To live and lie at rest ; 

The rich old man that sees 
His end draw on so soie, 
llow he would be a boy again, 

To live so much the more. 

Whereat full oft I smiled, 

To see how all these thi-oe, 
l>om boy to man, from man te bov. 

Would chop and change degree : 

And musing thus, 1 think, 

I'he case is very strange. 

That man from wealth, to live in woe. 

Doth ever seek to change, • 

ITiuS ihoughtfiil aial lay, 

I saw my wiHiered skin, 

How it doth show ray dented thws. 

The fitllh was worn so thin ; 

And eke my toothless chaps, 

The gates ef my right way, 

That epee and. shuts as I do speak, 

Ho uius unto me say : 

The white and bearish hairs, 

The messengers of age. 

That show, like lines of tiue belief, 
lliat this IHh doth assul^ ; ^ 

Bids thee lay hand, and feel 
Them hanging on my chin. 

The whidb. do write two e^es paiiit, 

Ibe third now coming m. 

Hang up, therefore, the bit 
Of H»y young wanton time ; 

And thm that therein beaten art, 

The ti^ define j 


Whereat 1 sh^Od, and said* . 

Fareivell toy vronted joy, . , . 

Truss up thy pock, and tru<%a me, 

To eveiy little boy ; 

And tell them thus fiom me, 

Their time most happy is, 

If to theix time theV reason had,' 

I’o know the truth of this. 

The Mearui to totom Bappy Idfe. 

Martial, the things that do attain 
^ The happy life, be these, I find, 

The riches loft, not got with pain ; 

The fruitful ground, the quiet mind. 

The equal frend ; no grudge, no strife ; 

No charge of rule, nor governance ; 

Without disease, the healthful life ; 

The household of continuance : 

The mean diet, no delicate fare ; 

True w'isedoni joined with simpleness ; 

The night discharged of all care ; 

, Where w'xne tho wit may not oppi;^. 

The faithful wife, without debiUe ; 

Such sleeps aa may beguile the night ; 
Contented with thin'e own estate, 

Ne wish for death, ne fear his might. 

SIR THOMAS W?ATT. t 

In amorous poetry, wliich may be said to Itovu 
taken its rise m this age, Surrey had a fellow-la* 
iKiurer in Sir Thomas Wv att (1 503*1 .*14 1), anotlier 
diktinguished figure in the court of Henry VIIL 
Wyatt was a man highly educated for bis age, a 
great traveller, and generally accomplished, lie 
died of a fever caught by riding too fkst on a hot 
day from Falmouth, while engaged on a mission to 
conduct the ambassador of the emperor, Charles V., 
to court. The songs and sonnets of this author, in 

} )raise of his mistress, and expressive of the various 
eelings he experienced while under Hie inilnence of 
the tender passion, though conceited, are not with- 
out refinement, and some share of poetical feeUng. 

TVtc /vi'crV tide, cannoi he hlamed^ tho>ngh it sing 
qf his lady*8 wikindmas. 

Blame net my Lute ! for he must sound • 

Of this or that os liketh me ; 

For lack of wit the Lute is bound , , 

To rive such tunes as pleasCth me ; 

Thou^ my songs be somewhat strange,/ 

And speak such words as touch my wange, 
Blame not my Lute I 
My Lute, alas ! doth not ofiend, 

Though that per foico ho must agiee 
To sound such tunes as 1 intend, 

To sing to them that heareth me ; 

Then though my sohm be sommvhat plain, 

And toucheth some that use to feign, 

Blame not my Lute 1 
, My Lute and strinp may not deny, 

But as I strike they must obey ; 

Break jaot tliem then so wrongfully, 

But wreak thyself some other way ; 

And thotigh the bongs which I indite. 

Ho quit thy cliango with rightfVil sintOf 
Blame not my Lute I 
Spite Bsketh spite, and chan^g change; 

And falsed finth, must ne^s ne known ; 

Tlie faults so great, the case go strange ; 

Of ri0»t it must abroad be blown ; 

Then since 411114 by thiue own deifsrt • 

My songs do tell how tnio ihou art, 

Blame not my Lute 1 ^ ^ 



icr^WOP*:biA'd|. 




Bl^acte ]but iJiyoelf that hihst mindouft, . ' r 

An4 well deiscrred to hare blame ; 

Change thou thy wny^ «o evil begone, 

And then tay Luta’sHall sound that same j 
’ Bijit if till thtn my fingers play, 

% thy desert tlieir wonted May* 

Blame not my Lute ! 

Farewell I unknown ; for though thou break 
My strings in spite with gi'ent disdain, 

Yet have I found out for thy sake, 

Strings for to string my Lute again : 

' And if perchance this silly rhyme, 

Po make thee hlush at any time, 

Blame not my Lute. 

«f-cwr«/ Jjover fxvUtdh in hii Freedom, and 
voioeth to remain free nntil Death. 

T am as I am, and so will I be ; 

But hpw^thfit I am none knoweth truly- 
Be be it well, be I bond, be 1 free, 

I am as 1 an*, and so w-iU 1 be. 

1 lead my life inditfercntly ; 

1 mean notbum but hones ty ; 

And though folks judge full diiersely, 

I am as 1 am, and so will 1 du\ 

T do not rejoice, nor yet complain, 

Both mirth nud sadncHs 1 do refrain, 

, And use the lueans eitice folks will feign ; 

Vet 1 am as 1 am, bo it pleasant or pain. 

Bivers do judge as they do trow, 

Some of pleasure and some of woo, 

Yet for all that nothing they Know ; 

But 1 ato as 1 am, wheresoever f go. 

But since judgfjN do thus de-cay, 

Let every man his judgment say ; 

I will it' take in sport and play, 

For 1 am as I am, whosoever say nay. 

Who judgeth well, M’^ell Ood them send ; 

Who judgeth evil, Ood lliem amciul ; 

To jmJge the best ihcrefore intend, 

F<»r I am as I am, and so will I end. 

Yet some t)^eJ^e be that take delight, 

To judge folk’s thought for envy and spite ; 

But wivether they judge me wrong or right, 

1 aitt as 1 am, and so do 1 write. 

I*raying you all that this do read. 

To it as you do your creed ; 

And not, to think 1 change my weed. 

For 1 am as 1 am, hoM over 1 'speed. 

But how that is I leave to you ; 

Judge as ye hwt, false or tme, 
y e know wore than afore ye knew, 

Tet I am as I am, whatever ensue. 

And from this mind 1 will not flee, ^ 

But to. you all tliat misjudge mo, 

I do protest, as ye may see, 

That 1 am as 1 am, ai'ui eo will be. 


I j 'I - , T^eti Pkumtre n wiL-ff-d vifh em^y Pain, 

I j thiW Jto sharp twni keen 

. ! ,f«*«h and fair o(,hue, 

■ ' BoMfi k ^ mediemo, ■ 

Ai^ 1^^ l^eifclth (hitb oft renew. 

Pl|iire'thai 01 ^^ «ke eottkuineih oleau, 

U'On if that this be true, 
may he my heaUlt, 

ft’Bhwas k jOTW’ With ‘<fome wealth. 


Tfte ' 


In court to oerre decked Ortay, 

Of Bu|ared meats idling, the ' 

The life in banquets and 8«hd^''kmda of w^,]; 
Amid the press the worldly 
Hath with it joined oft times such bitter taste, 
That whoso joys such kind of life to hold, 

In prison joys, tottered with chains of gold*, 

Cf the Mean and Sn/re Astatr, 

Stand whoso lists upon the slipper* wheel, 

Of high estate, and let me here rejoice, 

And use my life in quietness each deal, 

Unknown in court that hath the wanton joya, 
In hidden place my time shall slowly pass. 

And when my years be passed without annoy, 
Let me die old after the common trace, 

For grips of death do he too hardly pass 
That known is to all, but to hiuiself, alas I 
Ifc dieth unknown, dosed with dreadftil face. 


THOMAS TUSSBR. ’ 

Amongst the poets dating towards the cotielualao 
of the present iieriod, may be ranked Thomas Tub* 
SER, author of the .UidmifeH! pftfttn fg ,tlm Jon- 
guaj^. He tvas born about 1523, of an ahdent 
lamily ; had a good education ; and commenced life 
at court, under the patronage of Jjord l*i^et. After- 
wards he practised farming successively at Batwood 
in Sussex, Ipswich, Foirsted in Essex, Norwicli, and 
other places ; but not succeeding in that walk, he 
betook lull '8< If to other occupations, amongst which 
were those of a chorister, and, it is said, a fiddler. 
As might Ikj exfiected of one so inconstant, he did 
not prosper in the wmrld, but died poorrin London, 
in 1580 

T'usscr's [Mvom, entitled a Hondreth (rood Points of 
jilusbandrie, which was first published in 1.557, is a 
scries of practical directions for farming, expressed 
in gimpl^ and inelegant, but not always dull verse. 
It was afterwards expanded hy other writers, and 
published under the title of Five Hmdretk Points of 
Good Hmbandrie : the last of a couaiderablc number 
of editions appeared in 1710* 

Cidtkatiing a ff^(jlaS’idenf\ 

Whom fancy iversuadeth, among other crops, 

T-‘> have for his spending sufficient of hops, 

Must willLn^y fol^ow, of choices to choose, 

Such lessons approved, as skilful do use, 

Hround gravelly, sandy, and mixed with clay, 

Is naughty for hops, any manner of way, 

Or if it bo mingled with rubbish amhjBttme^ 

For dryness and barrenness let it alone. 

Choose soil for the hop of the iwttetiert moi^lld, 

Well dunged and wrought, os ai.j^air4eu*plsi shohtd ; 
Not far from the water, but not overfipwn, 

This lesson, well noted, is meet to bh^know^ 

The sun in the south, or else south]|y hxiid Wtt, 

Is joy to the hop, aaa welcomed ghBrt j \ 

But wir^ in thfe north; or else aorthBiiy ehrt, 

To the »%> is as ill os a fay in a feost. . 

Meet plot for a hop-yard onoe found aa is tnJd, 

Make thcreof^|(iocouat, as of jewel of gold j 
: Now dig it, and Itiave it, the sun for to bii^, 

Aad afterwards fenee lit, to serve for that iuriu 
The hop fer his profit. I do exsdi, 

It streiij^honeth drtiiki, Itnd it ipidt j - 

And being well brewed, Jom kept it, will lai^ 

And drawing abide— if ye uraw hoi fiwti 


Q«0(1 liu«swife prot^idi^s, ^ a aicknosir do tiouio, 

. simdiy good things in her h<»u«ie to have so^^e* 
0bod aww, eowyx>«(itoj mh Vinegiwr tart, 

Bo^rit^rT |Mid treacle, to comfort thine heart. > 
Cold in her garden, for agues that bum, 

That ofer-^trong hmt to good temper may turn. 
White endite, ajid succory, with spinach enow ; 

All such with goOd pot-herbs, should follow the 
plough. 

Get water of fumitoi^, liver to co(}l, 
gjf And others the like, or else lie like a fool. 

1 Convenes of barbary, qiiinccs, ami such. 

With sirr^pm that e^oieth the sickly ho much. 

Ask counsel, ei'e medicine yc take, 

' And honour that man for necessity’s sake. - 
Tliougli Umusaiids hate physic, because of the tost, 
Yet thousamls it helj>cili, that else should he lost. 

I Good broth, and good keeping, do much now and than : 

I Good diet, with wisdom, nest coinfortetli man. 

' In health, to be stirring shall profit thee best ; 

I In sickness, hate trouble ; seek quiet and rest. 

: Bemcmher thy soul ; let no i'uTicy preiail ; 

Make ready to God-ward ; let faith never quail . . 

The sooner thysolf thou submittest to 
; The sooner he ceasoth to scouige with hjs rod. 
i 

fd/o/'o/ on ike ll'crtf?, 1 

I'hough wimh do ravre, as winds woo woovld 
And cause spring-tides to raisv* great Hood ; 

And lofty ships leave anchor m mud, 

Hextaviug many ot life and of blood ; 

Yet, true it is, xis emvehowh t ud. 

And trees, at s])iing, doth ^lehl forth bud, 
l']\cept wind stanilH as never it stood, 

1 U is gu ill wind turns none to good. 

1 MK IIAVII) J.V.VnSAV. 

, VVhih' Hurrex' and Wyatt wv'h* imparting fresh 
iH’aatioa to linghsU poetry, Dunbar and his contem- 
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j, porafies were succee^oti in Bcotlaiid by seveml ^ts 
of cnn 8 ii!ierabl 0 talent^ whose improvements, however, 


fe,U far short of those pifotM in' tlje literature of ' 
tlieit sorttliern neij^ibwars. Tlte most xiiminent of' 
tbesp writers W'ltS St» David IjYWXisay, burn nhowt 
1490, w'ho, after somng Kjing James V.* when liiat ' 
monarch was a boy, as carver, eup'-b|Gtaitr, 

purse-master, chief cnbiculiir; in short, everything 
— ^bearhtg him as an infant uiKin his baejk, and 
dancing antics for his nnniHcincnt as a boy— -was : 
appointed to the imiiortant olKce of Ijord Dyon King 
at Anus, and dieil about the year I55.A lie chiefly 
shone as a. satirical and humorous writer, anvl his great 
fault is an entire absence of that spirit of refinement 
which graced tlu^ eontiunixirary litoraturo of Eng- 
land. The prineip:d objei'ts of Lynxlstty’s vitupera- 
tions Mere the cdurgy, whose habits at this period 
(just kdore tlie Heftinnation') xvere aucli as to afford 
unusually ample seojai for tlui pen of the aatirish 
Our fKiet, also, Hldiough a state olficor, arid Tonga 
servant to the king, uses Kith.* delicacy in exposing 
the abuses of the court, 1 1 is chief poems mro placed 
in the following succession by his editor, Mr Goorge 
Chalmers. — The written alioiit 1528; 

Colnpl(upif, 1529; The Complai/nt of Kle KinfA 
Papingo (IVaeoelc), Ifi.'iO; 'Jlic Phi/ (oT Satire) of 
iho Three. Pultilen^ I'?!},'); KiUetn (hnfesswn, 1541; 
77ic Histon/ if Sgune AlcUhmu 1550; The 3/a- 
vaiehte, 156.'1. The xhreo first of these poems are 
moralisings upon the state and government of the 
kingdom, during two of its diSmal niinoritk-s. TTie 
ITay is an extraordinary performance, a satire upon 
the whole of the thnxi ]>oliticid orders—monarch, 
barons, and clergy — full of bumovir and grossness, 
and curiously illustrative of the taste of the times, 
Notwithstanding its satiric pungency, arwl, what is 
apt to be now more surjirisuig, notwithstanding the 
intrvHl action of ititiccoiicies not. fit to be tlcscribcvl, 
the Satire of the Three £state.s was acted in pre- 
sence of the court, both »t Cupar and Edinburgh, 
the stage being in the *)pcn lur. Kitteis CWt/M,vio« 
is a satire on one of tlie praxdioes of Koman ('atho- 
liv's. lly Ilia various biirlcsctuos of that jiarty, he is 
said to liave largely contributeii to tlie progress of 
tlic Reformation in Scotland. The History rf iHgvire 
Mdiinua is jierhaps the most pleasing of all fhi» 
.xuthor’s wtirks It is considered the last poem that 
in any degree partakes of the (diaracter of tiic 
metiical rmminec. 

Of the dextoritv with which Lyndsay could point 
a satirical remark on iiu error of suite igilicy, we 
may ludge from the iollowing very brief passage of 
his ( 'ompht/ni,, which rcliite.'j to the too early com- 
rmtt.d of tile government to James V. It is given 
in the original spelling. 

Imprudently, liko witles fule.s, 

'J’bay tuko the yuuitg prince iroiu the sculos, 
h'uheie ho, under obedience, 

Was learnaiid vertew and science, 

And bastiiie pat in his hand 
'I’he govoniance of all Scotland t 
Ah quha wald, in ane stormic blast, 

Qulien xnarinari.H been all agant, 

• ’1 hrow danger of the sets rage, 

Wald tak anc child of tender age* 

Quhilk never hail bill on the scy, 

And gar his bidding all obey, 

Geviug him hail the governall, 

To ship, marchand, and marinall, ' 

Vur dveid of rockis and foir land, 

To put the rutbix in Jtis hand, * * , ' 

1 give them to — , 

Quhilk first dcvhdt that counscU ; 

I will nooht say that it was trc'soun, 

But |t dar tweir it ivas na roH^toun. > , - 

I pray God kt me never see rin^^ ' 

Into this realm© «a young an© king, j ^ * : 
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TO 


Camn^^i A^mmt o/et Mw-^uU,'] 

Murty, 1 lent i»y KArOj to fetch hame coals, 

Aud ih© her droiunt iato the ouarry Kolos ; 

Aid T ran to the consistory, for to pleinyie, ^ 

And there I happenlt atnnng ane greedie melnyie.t 
They gave me firpt ane thing tlnjy call citan^.'Ui}ij 
Within aucht days J fpit hut Hbtfla/ndum ; 
within one month I gat cul opintnendmi; 

In half one year 1 gat intcr-lwpu^iduni^ 

And syne I gat-^how call ye it ? — twi nplica'nditni ; 
l)ot J could never ane word yet understand him : 

And then they gart me cast out niony plaoks. 

And gart me pay for four-and -twenty acts, 
llot or they came half gate to cmLliutmdum^ 

The fiend ane plack woe left for to defend hnn. 

Thns they postponed me twa year with then tiuin, 
Syne, hmia nd octo, bade me come again : 

And then thir wks they row|)it wonder fnst 
For sentence, silver, they cryit at the last 
Of pWMwmnd’UWi they made me wonder lnii». 

Bat / ga.t neeermy gudi^ grty mire ugahi. 

Smiplicaiio^ m Contempt!on of Side 7\(il:. ? 
(15:5».) 

Sovereign, I mean^ of thir side tails, 

Whilk through the dust and dubs traih, 

Three quarters lang behind their hecK, 

Express again’ all commonweals. 

Though bishops, in their pontificals, 

Jdave men fc»r to bear np their tails, 

Fdr dignity of their cilice ; 

BIcht 0h ane queen or ane enquicc ; 

Ilowbeit they use sic giavity, 

Conflyjrtoand to their majesty, 

Though their robe-royals be upborne, 

I tUmk it is ane very sconi, 

That every lady of the land 
Should have her tail so side truiland ; 

Howbeit tlmy been of high estate, 

The queen they should not counteitVit. 

Wherever they go it may be seen 
^low kirk' and causay they soop clouii. 

The images intft the kirk 

May think of their side tails irk ; * 

For when the weather been maist fair, 

The dust flies higlvewst into the air, 

And all their faces does begary, 

Gif they could speak, they waid them wary. * 

But I have inalst into despite 

Poor clagg</cks5 clad in Kaploeh white, 

Whilk has scant twa nierks for their fees. 

Will have twa ells beneath their knees. 

Klttock that cleckit® was yestreen, 

The morn, will counterfeit the quceii " * 

In bam nor byre she will not bide, 

Without her kirtle tail be side, 

In burghs, wanton burgess whea 
Wha may have sidcst tails strives, 

’Weel boiderod with velvet fine, 

But f’ollWnnd them it is ane pyne ; 

Tn mintp0r,'whett the streets dries, * 

,1%ey raise the dust aboon the skies ; 
bhvne may gae near them at their ease, 

Without they cover mouth and necsc. ^ 

1 think pane after arm niiii, 

To up ^iu ; 

Thcii.^fjBa tltfiy fdrth thro.ugh the itreet, 
fobout their feet j 

They clhtth, within few yeara, 

Nor w<«ee of froirs ' * * 

iCnmpuiy.' -NwgaWHSof the1Wlc$*dm*«} 

>s May annoyed. 


ftf tails t will xio more indite, ^ ,, 

For dread some duddron* me J 

Notwit!^tandingi I wiU conclude, ' . , 

That of side taiw can obrnh nm gude, 

Sider nor may their ankles l)dde, ‘ ; 

The romanent proceeds of pride, 

And pride proceeds of the devil, , . 

Thus alway they proceed of evil. 

Ane other fault, Sir, may be seen, 

They hide then face all hot the een ; 

When gentlemen bid them gude day, 

Without reverence they slide away. * * 

Without their faults be soon amended, 

My fly ting, ^ Sir, shall never bo ended ; 

But Wald your gmee my counsel tak, * 

A.ne proclamation ve should mak, 

Baith through the kind and burrowstouns, 

I’o sliaw their face and cut their gowns- 
W“oiuen will say, this is uae boards, 3 
'J'q write sic vile and filthy words ; 

But wald they cloiige their filthy tails, 

W'hilk ovci the mires nud middings trails, 

Then should my writing clengii. bo, 

None other mends they get of me. 

Quoth Lindsay, in contempt of the side tails, 
Thatduddiuns and duntibonrs through the dubs traila 

[jT/ie Building of the Toioer of Bahcl, and 
* Confusion of Tongues. 

(From the Alonarchie ) 

Their great fortress then did they found. 

And cast till they gat sure ground. 

All fell to work both man and child, 

Some bowkit clay, some burnt the tyld. 

Nimron, that curious champion, 
l)e\ iser was of that dungeon. 

Nathing they sparetl their lalxmrs, 

Jiilvv busy J>ees upon the flowers, 

Or cumicts travelling into June ; 

Stiiue under wroeht, and some alMion, 

With sfrang ingenious nnisoury, 

Upward their wark did fortify ; * * 

'Phe land about was fair and plain, 

And it vase like, ane heich montane. 

'fhoso fulish people did intend, 

That till the heaven it should usecud ; 

Sae great ane strength nan never seen 
Into f.lm waild with men’s een. 

The walljs of tliat wark they made, 

Twa and fifty fathom braid : 

Ano fathom then, as some men says, 

Micht been tvl'k fathom in out 4ayn ; 

Ane man was then of Malr stature 
Nor twa be now, of this be sure. 

The translator of Orosius 
Intil his chrouiclo writes tKun ; * 

That wJion tb© sun is at tjve 

At nooa, vfhm ifc doth sbino miUjk brksbi||, , 

The sWow of that hideous strwjigtk 
ftax mib and it is of leuirtk ; 

Thus rpay yo judge into your tKo^^ 

Oif Babylon bo hoich, or noctvt. 

Then the groat God < 

To whom all things beesn ^ * 

lie lu^nd the ambition. 

And The prideful presumptloit, 

How thir proud people did pretend, 

Up through, the heavens till ascend, ♦ * 

Sic languages on them he laid. 

That nane wist what ane other said j 
Wliere was but ane language afero, 

God send them languages throe seere ; 
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' ' Afoj;© tfeiRt time ^ Ilelitew, 

Theii #ome begah for t») speak Cfroiv) 

Somp ]>utclia some ian^^e ISarateti^ 

Atid some to 

The malater men ^ to wild, 

Crjand for trees, they hrocht ijbem tyhl. 

Some said. Bring mortal* here at ance, 

Then brocht they to them stoeks ami stanes j 
And Mimxod, their great champion. 

Ban ragand like aiie wild lion, 

Menacing them with ■words rude, 

But never ane word thej^ understood. * * 

— — for final conclusion, 

^Constrained were they for till depart, 

Ilk company in ane sundry airt. * * 

MlSClCIJ*ANIfiOU 8 Pp3C«S OF THE PERIOD 1400-1 ,'>.' 18 . 

A few pieces of the reigns of Henry VlII. and 
Edward VI., some of which are by uncertain authors, 
may bo added, hs further illustrative of the literary 
history of that period. The first two are amongst 
the earliest verses in which the mctap%Kiotil re- 
tinehicnts, so notable in tlio subsequent period, are 
observable. 

A Pm!se of his {the Poefs) Lvuhj. 

(ti\o jdace, } 0 'i ladies, and ho gone. 

Boast not yourselves at all ! 

I\>r here at h«ad approncheth one, 

\V hose face will stain you all ! 

* The virtue of her lively looks 
Excels the piecious stone: 

1 winh to have none other botiks 
To read or look upon. 

In each of her two crystal eyes 
.Sinilcth a naked boy : 

It 'would you all in heart sulilee 
'J’o see that laniji ot joy, 

I think Nature hath lost the nioubl, ; 

WTiere sho her shape did take ; I 

Or else I doubt if Nature could I 

, So fair a creature make. 

She Tuny he w*ell compared ' 

Unto the phwiiii kind, 

W hose like was never seen nor hcaid, 

That any man can find. 

In life she is Diana chaste, 

In troth Tenelopo, 

In word and eke in deed s^*adfa»t ; 

What will you more we say t 

« ** 1* # m 

Her roBeal colour comes and goes 
With sucli a comely grace, 

’ More ru*Sdier too than doth the rose, 

AVithiu her lively face. 

At Bacchus* feast none shall her meet, 

Ne at no W'auton play ; 

Nor gasdng in an open street, 

Nor gkdding as a stray. 

The modest mirth that she doth usp 
. Is mix’d with shamefac’dness ; 

All vice she doth wholly refuse, y 
And bateth idleness. 

0 Ijord> it is A world to see 
^ How virtue can repair, 

And deck in her suen honesty 
Whom Nature made so fair ! 

she doth as far exceed 
Out women now-a-days. 

As doth the gilly flower a weed, 

And more a thousand wa)*s. 


How mi^ht I tho to get a ^ 

*0f this unspotted tree t 
For all the rest are plain but chaff 
Which »«em good corn to be. 

This gift alone J shall bor give : , 

When Death doth what he can, 

Her honest fame sliall ever live 
W'lthiu the mouth of man. 

Awtwi/iujji Ti'ce (wiorh redinteffintio esf, 

[iJy Rtdmrd Kdward^, a eojii t niiwiclSn and poet, IS&S'lMQ.i 

In going to my naked bed, as one that would have 
slept, 

1 heard a wife sing to her child, that long before Usd 
wept. 

She sighed sore, and sang full sweet, to bring the 
babe to rest. 

'J'hat would not cease, but cued still, In sucking at 
her breast. 

She was full wcaiy of her w.aich, and grieved with 
her child, 

She i*ocked it, and rated it, uiitd on her it smiVd ; 

Then did she say, ‘ Now have 1 found the proverb true 
to prove. 

The falling out of faithful friend^v renewing is of 
love.’ 

Then took 1 p.apcr, pen, and ink, this proverb for to 
write, 

Jn register for to remain of such a worthy wight- 
As sho proceeded thus in song uiitf) her little brat, 
Much matter utlci’d she of weight in place whei'caa 
she sat ; 

And proved plain, there was no beast, nor creature 
bearing life, 

Could well be known to Iiv*e in love without disvArd 
and strife : 

Then kissed she her little babe, and swore by, God 
above, 

‘The falling out of faithful friends renewing is of 
love ’ 

* # » * 1(S # 

* I marvel much, jiaidic/ quoth she, * for to behvild 
the rout, 

To see man, woman, boy, and beast, to toss the world 
about ; 

Some kneel, gonie crouch, some bock, some cheeky and 
some can smoothly smile, 

And some embrace others in iinns, and there think 
many a wile. 

Some stand aloof at cap and knoc, some humble, and 
home stout, 

Yet are they never friendH indeed until they once fall 
out,* 

Thus ended she her song, and said, befom she did 
remove, 

‘The failing out of faithful friends renewing is ctf 
love.* 

[Chai-actrvist'l-c of an 

[Wy Anilrew Hourd, pliyeioloa to Henry VtJl* The line* 
form an fnaeription under the picture of an Engll^man, nOlked, 
wiUi a roll of cloth in one hand, and a pair ot tjoissors ih the 
other.] 

I am an Englishman, and naked 1 stand here, 

Musing in my mind what garment I shall wear, 

For now 1 will wear this, and pow I wiU wear that, ' ; 
Now I will weax I cannot tell what : ' t ' 

Ail new fashions be pleasant to me, 1 | 

1 will have tliem whether t thrive or tlice : ' ; 

Now 1 am a fislier, all men on me look , . ^ 

What should I do but set cock on the hoop! V' ' 
What do I care if all the wmld me fail, r* , ^ : * 

I will have a garment reft<di to my tail* ' ' j 



Then I fim » mmion, lor I tpow the new giuw, 

Hhc next year uiiei 1 Uqw‘ to hi nibc - * 

Not only in weartiii? my gorgeous arta^, 

Fof ] will go to loarjrnri^ a whole smainer's day ; 

I ^ Will lunn Latin, llobitwi (ncek, and rrencli, 

And I Will harn IXitch sitting on my l>on(K 
I I do fcai no man, each man hartth me ; 

I I oreieome my adverHont << by land and by at a 
I had no petr if to I wtu tiut , 

BacauHe I am not w Lnus do I me 

Yet I lack nothing, 1 h«i< all things at will, 

If I were wcit and wfuld hdd inysfll still, 

And meddle with no niattus but to rot pu taming, 

But ertr to be true to (lod ind my king 

But I ham sin h matters rolling in my 

That I will and do— I (annot ttH what 

No man shall let me, but I will hair my mind. 

And to father, mothii, and friend, 1 11 be nukind 
1 will follow nunc own mind and mine old tiadf 
Who shall lot ITK ^ fin doil’s mills ate iin]>artd 
Yet aboto all things now fashions 1 Imc well, 

And to wiar them m3 thuft 1 will at 11 
In all this world I sh ill ha^c Inii a tim< 

Mold the cup, good fellow, luu i'^ tlniu and mine ' 

Tht JVvf Putin M(H (1 

f Rewarding the dite and ttiithoi of this piei'c no cwtnintv 
exista Prior who foundid his llrmv ani Ftntna iipm it 
lUeiR its date about 1400 but ( thtin ju Iftlng fiom t1i« << mpa 
rattveJy modem lunjpia^i i it, toipiicHe it to liavo boen coin 
Ipoaed etihiieqiu ntly to ibo tune of Siurty The poem oikxmi 
with a diiWration (f the uutlini timt the faith of woman 
la stronKei than is goncnal) alk^t d lu puKtf of which ht pr > 
poses to lelato the tiiil tiwIiuU the ^ ^t Browne Rlnydc wae 
exposed by her lovtr What follow t» lonaibta of a dialogue 
between the pair ] 

Hi* It 8tand<tli so , a died is do 
Whereof grtat harm shall glow 
My destiny jh lot in die 
A shameful dtatb, f tiow 
Or else to Htt the one must hi , 

None other way I know, 

But to withdraw as t n outlaw. 

And take me to n 3 l>ow 
Wherefoie adieu, my own lirart tnu ’ 

Nom other rcdi 1 tun 
I oi 1 iimst to tlx /util wool g< , 

^h at, a banistud man 

Lhi l> Ixud, what 1 1 this wcild s I ]n«, 

Ihit ohaugrth us the nioou > 

My inmn r\ day in lusty Muv 
Is laiUed before tlx ik< n 
J bi,ai you say, 1 artwt.ll JSn>, n ly, 

"W c thparc not si soon 
Why say ye so ? whahtr will >e pi * 

Alas 1 what have ye done ' 

AU my w elf aw to sor’-ow t nd core 
Hhottld than/t if ye were gnu , 
hor in my nund, of all m inkmd 
Ilowi but you alom\ * 

I tan 1h Ixvt, if •'hall you /ixvi, 

Atld isoroewhat you dHfrfnn 
Bpfc ftfifti'haid yem pnn«M haid 
W'ltlm a day oj tw iin 
BbtUi tumti asUke , and yt ihfilJ tike 
i uiiloH ioyott aga u 

^Ixy ahutjJd ye ought, foi fi iiak< fhou,^h( \ 

Vtmr tomr were m van 

And thud I do, and pmj to ) ou, 

A<t hfiiiivtily I n » 

For i ttfufit to the gioen wood go, 

\lQRey a b&idbhtid man. 


BUni-^Now siih that ye have showed to itoe 
The seciot of youi imtid, 

1 shall be plain to you again, 

Like as ye shall me hmt 
Sith if IS so that yo wiU go, 

I will not live behind , 

Shall never be* said, the Nut Ihowii Maid 
Was to her lovt unkind 
Make you wad^, for so am I, 

Although it were .inon , 
hoi in my mind, of all niankipd 
1 love but you alone 

Ha I counsel vou, it member how 
It 18 no maiden's I iw 
Nothing to doubt, but to luii out 
lo wood with an oufiiw , 

I or }t must fhoK in your hand bear 
A bow, rc idy to diuw , 

And ns a thict, thus mint vou Int, 

1 vci in diLud and awe 
\V htuhv to you gttat harm might glow . 

Y ot had 1 h rei than, 

That I had to the jitc n wood go, 

Alone, a banished min 

Sh» 1 think not n tv, hiif, us ye say. 

It IS no maiden s h n 
But bie/miv make me toi yuui Muki, 

As I hai t s lid la ft rc, 
lo c um eu ( ut, to hunt an 1 idi lot 
To get us moit in ston , 
hor s ) that I yoiii company • 

May have, I ask no moit 
1 ion which lo pait it uuUs my hi ait 
Ah cold aw any stone , 
her, 111 my mind f all maul nid 
J lovt but y u alone 

Hr- Yet lake gi td heed, foi tur 1 iliead 
lhat yt eonld not siuiaiti 
flu thoinv wavs, th( (ietp lalltys, 
ilu snow, the Lost, the rtix, 

Ihc <old, the liput loi, div 01 v\fi f, 

YYe muMt 1 d/c on the plum , 

And us above, n >k otbo lOot 
But a brake bush e r tw un 
YMiich Hoon should giuvf yon 1 bplievc, 

An 1 >c woul 1 trladly th in 
lint r had tv thi git tn wood go, 

Alum, a hamshi d m in 

‘siir fsjth T have hire bttn paitiner 
\\ ith you (ft ]oy and bliss, 

1 must also ])ait of yow wo 
I ndure, as reason is 
Y et I am sure of one jdeasilro 
And, shortly, it is this, * 

Ihit, where ve be, mt see math, pardie, 

I could not fare amiss 
YY ithout moit wpeeth, I you beseech 
lhaf ye weie soon agone, 

1 or, to my mind, of all mankind 
I love but you alone 

JJi — If ye go thitlui, ye must coustder, 
YVheu ye have list to dine, 

Ihlt^ shall no meat be :for you gete, 

Nm dnnk, bcor, ale, nor wine. 

No sheetcB chan, to he between, 

Made of thn.ad and twine ; 

None other house but leaves and boughi^ 

To cover youi head and mine 
Oh mine heait sweet, this evil diet, 

Should make you pale and wan : 

YVlierefo^e I will to the green wood go, 

Alone, a banished mam 


the wild deer, Bueh' an ardjtfr, 
' Ab met) say tlmt jre he, 

Ye tttfty not fail of good yittail. 

Where is so great jpledtie* 

And water clear of , the rivdr, 

£^all be full sweet to me. 

With which in. heal, 1 shall right weel 
Endure, as ye shall see ; 

And, ere we g<#, a hod or two 
I can provide annue ; 

For, in iny mind, of all mankind 
I love but you alone, 

JIn. — Lo yet before, ye rnuht, do more, 

If ye will p) with me ; 

As cut yOur hair up by your ear. 

Your kirtle to the kneo ; 

Wrtb bow in hand, for to withstand 
"Your enemies, if need be ; 

And this same night, before day-hght. 

To wood-ward will I dee. 

If that ye will all this fulfill, 

Do't shortly as ye can ; 

will I to the green wood go, 

Alone, a bamsbed man. 

SuK. — I shall, as now, do more for you, 

Than ’longeth to womanheed, 

To short my hair, a bow to bear, 

To shoot in time ol need. 

Oh, my sweet mother, bufoiv all other 
For you I have most dread ; 

But now adieu ! I must ensue 
Where fortune doth me load. 

All this make ye : Now let us flee ; 

The <iay comes fast ujion : 

For, in my mind, of all mankiml 
X lovo but you alone. 

Hr. — N ay, may, not so ; ye shall not go. 
And I shall tell you why : 

Your appetite^ is to be light 
Of lore, I weel espy : 

For like as ye have said to me, 

In like wise, hardily, 

Y e would answer whoever it w’ere, 

In W'ay of company. 

Tt is said of old, soon hot, soon cold ; 

And so is a woman, 

Wherefore I to the W'ood wnll go, 

Alone, a banished man. 

She. — I f ye lake heed, it is no need 
Such wonls to say by me ; , 

For oft ye pmyod and mo assa.^ed, 

Ere 1 loved yon, paJ^lio : 

And though that I, of ancestry, 

A baron’s daughter he, 

Yet have yc« proved how' J you loved, 

A squire of low degree ; 

And ever shall, whatso bcfal ", 

To die thoriifbre anon ; 

For, in my mind, of all mankind 
I lovo but ^ou alone. 

Hf« — ^A baron’s child to be beguiled. 

It tvere g. cursed deed ! 

To be fellow with an outlaw, 

Almighty God forbid f ^ 

It better were, the poor squier 
Alone to forest yede. 

Than I should say, ajmther dny, 

That, Iw my eui-sed deed, 

Wo were betrayed : wherefore, gcuid maid, 
^0 best ipede that, I can, 

Is, tliat J to ibo weenw'oiid go, 

^ Altme, . a banished man. 

, ^ > Disposition. 


She. — W hateve^r befall, 1 never shall, 

Of this thing you upbraid 
But, if yo go, and leave me so, ' 

Than have ye me betrayed. 

Remember weel, how that you deal ; 

For if ye, as ye said, 

Be 80 unkind to leave behind. 

Your love, the Nut-Brown Maid, 

'I'rust me truly, tha.t I shall die 
Soon after ye be gone ; 

For, in my mind, of all mankind 
1 love but you alone. 

IfE.— If that ye went, ye should repeat j; 

For in the forest now 
I have purveyed me of a maid, 

Whom I love more than you { 

Another fairer than ever ye' were, 

1 dare it ivcel avow. 

And of you both each should be wiuth 
With other, as I trow ; 

It W'ere mine ease to li\e in peaco 
So will I, if I ean ; 

Wherefore 1 to the wood w ill go, 

Aloue, a banished man. 

She. — T hough in the wood I understood 
Y e had a paramour, 

All thi.s may not remove my thought, 

But that I will be your. 

And site shall find me soft and kind 
And courteous every hour ; 

Glad to fulfill all that she will 
Command me to my power, 

P’or had ye, lo, an hundred mo, 

Of them 1 would be one ; 

For, in my mind, of all mankind 
I lovo but you alone. 

He. — M ine own dear lore, T see thee prove 
That ye be kind and true ; 

Of maid and wife, m all my life, 

The best that ever I knew. 

Be meiTy and glatl ; no more be sad ; 

'I'he ca.se is changed now ; 

For it were ruth, that, for your truth, 

Ye should hai'e cause to rue. 

Be not dibinayed ; whatever 1 said 
To you, when 1 began ; 

1 will not to the grei'nwood go, 

I urn no banished man. 

She. — T hose tidingB be moi’c gljwl to me. 
Than to bo made a queen, 

If 1 were sure they would endure : 

But it IS oflrcn seen. 

When men will bieak promise, they speak 
The wordes on the Bpleon. 

V'e shai>e some wile mi' to beguile, 

And steal fi-om mo, 1 wt'cu : ’ 

'1 ban were the c^se worse than it was, 

And 1 motv woe-begone : 

For, in my mind, of all mankind 
1 love but you alone. 

1/e.— Y e shall not need, further to dread ; 

I will not disparage, 

Von (God. defend !) sith ye descend 
Gf so great a lineage. 

Now understand ; to Westmoreland, 

Whicli is mine hcritaj^c, 

I will you bring ; and. with a I'ing^ 

By way of majTiage, . 
i; will YOU take, and lady make, 

As shortly as I can : ,, ' 

Thus have you won an eai'l’s son, ; 

And not a banish^ man, 








’ THOSE WtHTEHS, 

' , SIB JOHN roilTHBCOK. 

Not long after ilie time of 3>fJgatG, our attention 
ift called to a prose writer of t'lninence, the first 
since the time of Chaucer and Wicklifle, This was 
Silt John Forthsccb, Chief Justice of the Kang’s 
Bench uialcr Henry VI., and a constant adherent of 
the fortunes of tliat monarch. lie flourished be- 
tween the years 1430 and 1470. Besides several l^atin 
tracts, Chi^ Justice Fortescue wrote one in tl>e 
common language, entitled. The Difference between an 
A^hde and Limited Monarchy^ as d more particularly 
regard the Dnyhsh Constitution^ in which lie draws a 
Striking, though ^rhaps exaggerated, contrast be- 
tween tlie condititm of the French under an arbi- 
trtiry monarch, and that of his own countrymen, 
who even then possessed considerable privileges as 
subjects. The following extracts convey at once an 
idea of the Utenir}’ style, and of the manner of 
tlilnking, of that age. 

[ f'hitjlUk CtMmyc. I 

lOrtffinul It is cowaitliBO and Inolc of Jnntrj. ami 

eoTBgB, that kepi th the Trenchmem fiont rysA'nf*, and not po- 
vsrtye j which ooragono Frenohe niuii hath like to the Fnglieh 
man. It hath ben often won in Ktnrlond that lij or iv thefes, 
for povertie, hath aett iijmn vij oi >111 Wue men, and rohbvd 
them bL But it hath not bon Moen in Fmunco, that vij or viij 
thofoai h»vo iKjii hardy to ivA be i>j or iv truo men. Whorfoi 
lltat rjgiit «eld tliat French men bo liaxifcyd for robbery e, for 
that thay hava no hertye to do so terry ble an acto. 'J'heio be 
Iberfor mo men lutn^cyd in Enfi;lQn<l, in n yore, lor rnbberye 
luad tnnnalAttghter, than ther be JianxM In Fraunte fw auch 
ciuso of crime in vij yoi a, -kc I 

Jfc is cotvardic« and hick td licaHs and {‘{luiagc, that 
keepeth the P’renchnmn from rising, and not poverty ; 
which courage no Ficnch man Iiath lik«' to the 
Buglish man. It hath been often seen in Kugland 
that tliree or ‘bur thieves, for porci-ty, hath set upon 
f»even gr eight true men, and rohbod them all. Ihit 
it Iiath not bo/‘n seen in France, that seven or eight 
thieves have been hardy to rob three oc loni true men. 
■Wherefore it is right schi* that Frenchmen he liangod 
for robber}'', tor that they haic no heart* to do so 
terrible an net, There he therefore mo men hanged 
in England, in a year, for robbery and inanslnuglitcr, 
than tlmr© be hanged in France fvir such cau.se of 
crime in seven years.' 'f’Jiere is no man hanged in 
8b0ilaud in sexen ycjus togetJier for robbery, aad yet 
they he ofbm tim^ hanged for laiveny, ami stealing 
of goods in the absence of tho ownei tin ‘vof ; but 
thrir hearts servo them not to take a manV goods 
while ho is present and will didVml it ; wliieh manner 
Staking is called rohbcjT. But the English man be 
of anoriior courage ; for it he be jmor, and see another 
1m»n having riches which may be taken fimti him by 
might, he wol not spare to do so, but if-* that poor man 
Ito fight true. Wherefore it js not poverty, but it is 
1a<!^ tif heart and oowarxlicc, that keepeth the French 
lao'u from t^ing. 

mhitltl eomv to I'hujtawl if the Commons 
> thereof 'were l’ooi\ 

"l^nsp mbn have saifl that it were good fur tho king 
thattl^ comBSHJHtf of Englnjid wore ina<lc poor, as b« 
the For then they would not 

relwl, noiw ihy done uften times, trinch the oom- 
iuopa <d' not, hur may d > ; for tltov have no 

Weapoh, rior armour, not good^o buy it withiJl. To 
Mumnw of lueift may bo said, with thb philoso- , 

p^eiik ^ faidUi enwtfimd ; that j 

‘Bridout. 


^ But if— unless. 


is to sdy, they that soon fsiw things v^ll mtik fm tiiirir 
advice. Forsooth those folks conrideimi < Bma 
good of the realm, whoi'oof tl^ might fimst stondotb 
upon archers, which be no And if they 

were made poorer thhii they bo;, thoy should pot have j 
wherewith to buy them mvrSf ajrrbws^ j^ks, or miy 
other armour of aefenco^ whereby th*w might bo ablO 
to resist our eneniios when they list to come upon us, 
which they may do on every side, considering that we 
be an island j and, as it is said bOfbre, we may hot 
have soon succours of any other realm. Wherefore 
we should bo a prey to all other enemies, but if we be 
mighty of ourself, which might stondeth most upon 
our poor archers ; and theretbro they needen not only 
to have such habihinouts ae now is spoken of, but also 
they needen to he mndi exercised in shooting, which 
may not be done without right ^reat expenses, as 
evojy mat! expert therein knoweth right well. Where- 
forc the making poor of the commons, which is the 
making poor of our archers, should be the destruction 
of the greatest might of our realm. Item, if poor men 
may not lightly rise, as is tho ojiinion Of those men, 
which for that evausc would have the commons poor ; 
how then, if a mighty man imide a rising, should he 
ho repre‘’‘*iHl, when all Die oomiuons be so poor, that 
after Kuili upiuiou they may not ftglit, and by that 
reason not help tho king with fighting? And why 
inaketh the king the commons to he every year mus- 
tered, Hithen "it was good they had no iiamess, nor 
vrero able to fight ? Uh, how unwise is thfe opinion of 
the.se men ; for it may not be maintained by any 
reason ! Item, when any rising hath been made in 
this land, l»cfoje these days liy commons, tho poorest 
men thereof hath been the greatest cause is and doers 
therein. And thrifty men have been loth thereto, for 
dread of losing of thcii goods, yet often times they 
have gone with ihoin through menaces, or else the 
hiiine jtoor men would have taken (heir goods ; wherein 
it seemeih that povcity hath been the whole and chief 
I au.se of all .such rising. The poor nian hath been 
stirred thereto by occasion of hi.s poverty for to get 
good J ami the iieli men have gone with ihembecauso 
they wold not be jtoor by losing of their goods. \Vhat 
then would fall, if all tho commons were poor ? 


WII.LIAM CAXTON. 

The next writer of note was IViujah (lAXTON^j 
the etdebratod printer; a man of piaiu understand- 
ing, but great entliusias-ni m tJie caust* of literature. 
WDiilo acting tis an agent for English nmrehauts in 
Ilolhand, he made ipmself master of the art of print- 
ing, then ret'onDy introduf'od on tho Continent; and, 
having translated a Frenclibook styled, The Hecuyeli 
of the HisUiries of Troye<, lie printed itatGll^t, JU 
i471, being tlio first book in the English lanjipage 
ever put to the press.* Afterward? ho established 
a prill tin g-oflice at Westminster, and in 1474, pro*- 
duced The Game of Chess* which was the first b®0k 
printed in Britain. Caxton tranalatod or wrote about 
sixty different boolcs, all of which went tltrough hie 
own press before his death in 1491. As a spedroeu. 
uf his manner of writing, and of the literary laogua}^ 
of this age, a passage is here esStraoted* itt modern 

♦ In a nib? to this piihlfeation, Caxton says'— ‘Forawnuijh 
ns fige creepeth on mo daily, and foobleth aU the bodtet aoA ahu 
liocii'ise X have promised divers gcntlcmou, ainl torny Arleuds, 
to address to them, h» bnstily as J mitrht. this said hook, tketre^ 
foro I have praetised and lasrnad, at my groat OhargOtaod dfs- 
peni-o, to ordain this sajd hook in print, wftwf.thh mwiinar.awl 
toim us ye may hero see, and is tint written wlt|i |Mni 
as other books ben, to tho md that «dl meaenay hiwe tihem 
onoe, for all the boolis of this stpry, named The of 
Xlistoreysof Troyes, thus cm printed, as yeberosee, Weire.foegttn . 
In ono day, and also finished fn hne day.’ ' , 

. f ^ \\\ 




j . rousuw? i'aiju'N. 


QonclYttfiDii of !bi« tmaUtioo of 



WiUiiim Caxti.n, 


j , [Lf'ffft <f oj St Fntiu'is.] 

i Fi'ancJs, servant aiul friend of Almighty God, was’ 

I bom in the city of Assyse, and was made* a nierchant 
< unto tho 25th year of his age, and wasted his time by 
living vainly, whom our Lord ooirected by thescoui'gc 
I of wickiiesa, and siuldeiily changed him into another 
man ; so that he began to shine by the s]iiiit of pro- 
phecy. For on a time, he, w i th other men of Foruse, 
was taken prisoner, and were put in a cruel joisou, 
where all the other Availed and sorrowed, and he only 
was glad and cnjo,\cd. And Avhon they had rcprcAcd' 

; him thereof, he answered, ‘Knoiv ye,’ said he, *that I 
am joyful : for I shall be \vorrtiiip)>ed ns a saint 
I throughout all tho woild.’ * * * 

I On a time, as this holy luan aaus in pr.ijer, the deAil 
called him til rice by his own name. And when the 
.holy man had answered him, he said, none in this 
' world is .so great a smuor, but if he cmneit him, our 
j Lord would pardon him ; but aaIio that slecth himself 
I with hard penanec, shnll ncicr And meicy. And ntioii, 

, this holv roaji kncAv by revelation the fallac}' and 
j deceit of the fiend, how ho would Imve withdiawn him 
1 fro to do well. And when the devil sawr that he 
I might not proA'nil agaiirst him, he t^'Apted him hy 
I grievous temptation of thjj flesli. And when thl.slio]y 
servant of God felt that, he desjioiled- his cloaths, and 
bfeab himself right hard with an Imrd eord, saying, 
^Thus, brother ass, it bclioveth theo to romam and 
to ho befttcrt.’ *And when the temidution departed 
not, he weht out and plunged himself in the snow, all 
naked, and made seven great balls of snow, and pur- 
posed to have taken them into‘^ his body, and Raid, 
‘This greatest is thy wife; and tlu*sc four, two bon 
dat^htbrs, and two thy sons ; and the oilier twain, 
that «rte thy chambrerc, and that other thy vailet nr 
yanran ; haste and clothe them : for tht*y all die for 
‘ cold. Ami if thy buj^iness that thou hast about tliein, 
grieve ye ewe* then nerve our Lord pcri'eeiify.’ Ami 
^ aiooia, the devil departed from him oil tonfused ; and 
St Francia returned again unto his cell glorifying 
Qed. . * 

.. He, was em>bled in his life by many miracles * ♦ 

’ iwid the v<^ death, which is to all men horrible and 
hShte^ he admonished them to praise it. And also 
- he wawied Anri admoniehed death to como to him, and 
! eaid ♦'Death, my sister, wckotno be you.* Ami when 

^E^tawed. OTookoir. 


he came at the last houi', he slept hi our Xioi’d; of 
whom a friar saw tho soul, in marmer of a star, llko 
to the moon in quantity, and th© sun in clearness. 

Frose history may be said to have talcon fts rise 
in t-he reigns of Henry VIL and VIIL ; but ita 
examples .are of a very homely character. KounuT 
Fabuln and Edwakd Hali- may be regarded as tbb 
first writers in this department of our national Hte- 
ratnre. They aimed at no literary excellence, norat 
any arrangement calculated to make their writing 
more useful Tlicir sole object was to narrate 
minutely, and as fur ns their opjwjrtunities allowed, 
faithfully, the events of the history of their ctmntry. 
AVritteir in a dull and tedious manner, without any 
exenuse of taste or judgment, with an absolute vnant 
of discrimination as to tlie comparative importance of 
facts, and no attempt to penetrate the motives of the 
actors, or to doscnlie more than the external fiSaiurcs 
of even the pox-atest of transactions, the Chronicles, 
as they arc called, fonn masses of matter which only 
a modern reader of a peculiar taste, curiosity, ot 
a writer in quest of materials, would now wdllingly 
peruse. Yet it must lie ailmitW, that to their 
minuteness and indiscrimination we are indebted for 
the preservation of many curious facts and illustra- 
tions of manners, whiidi Avould have otherwise been 
lost. 

Fabian, "wdio AH’as an alderman and sheriff of IjOH- 
don, and died in 1.')12, w’rote a general chronicle of 
English history, which he called Tfte CVmcordatMce t>/ 
(.S'/onVs,' and which has been several times printed, 
the last time in 1811, under the care of Sir Henry 
Ellis. It is particularly minute with regard to whnt 
■would probably aiipear the most important of all 
things to the worthy alderman, the succession of i 
officer.? of all kinds serving in the city of Ixindon ; i 
and amongst othi*r events of the reign of Henry V., i 
the author does not omit to note that a new weather- j 
cock w'as placed on the top of St Fgul’s steeple. 
Fabian repeats all the falmlous stories of early Eqg- ' 
lish history, which had first iH'en circulated by i 
Geoffrey ol Monmouth. 

( 

[T/ifi Dtpofifhii of Voyti^ei’n.] f 

(Voitigcm lijwl lo.Ht nmrli of the affeetions of his i 
people l>y marriage ivith (jiuvn Rowena.') Over thatj ' 
an heresy, called Anan’s heresy, began then to spriiig 
up in Britain. For the Avhich, two holy bishops, , 
named Gennoima and Lupus, as of Oaufryd© iS wit- ; 
nes-sod, eanio into Britain to reform the king, and j 
all other that erred from the way of truth. i 

Of this holy man, Gmiiain, Vincent Historial 
saith, that up<ni an evening when the weaUier was ' 
passing cold, and the snow fell very fast, he axed , 
lodging of the king of Britain, for him and his com- | 
peer.?, which was deuitHl. 'J’lien be, after sitting under | 
a bush in the field, the king’s- herdman paSsK^d by, ' 
and seeing this bishop with his company sitting m 
|he weather, desired him to his house to take there 
su<h poor lodging as he had. Whereof tho bishop 
being glad and fain, yodo* unto the house of tho said 
lierdinaii, the whicli received him with glad cheer. ' 
And for him and his cmnpan), willed his wife to kill { 
hi? only calf, and to dress it for his guest’s supper ; 
tho which was also done,' When the holy man hod j 
supped, he callefl to him his hostess, niJUng and d*- 1 
siring her, tliat she should diligcirtJy gather togeHW(i)f ':i' 
all the bones of the deatl calf ; and them so gHtbatsAAi. ' , 
to. -wrap together wiUiin the skm of tie »md cau^^ And T 
then it lay in tlm stall before the re(k near 
dam©i which done according to the council ' 
of the holy man, shortly aff-cr I be calf , 



$ ftud fortli'spith ate Ixay witli the dam, at tfae 
^ck. At wluith marvel all tlie house waa greatly 
airttmisbed, and yielded thanking unto Almighty Ood, 
smi to, that holy bishop. 

Ppon the morrow, this holy bishop took w^tn him 
the herdmau, atid yode unto the pnisenw of the king, 
and axed of him ’in Hharp why that over-night 
he had denied to him lodging. Wherewith the king 
was ao tibashed, that he had no pow'er to gire unto 
the holy man answer. Then, St (iemiain said to liim : 
I eharg^ time, in the name of the Lord (lod, that thou 
and thine dopait from this palace, and resign it and 
the rule of thy land to him that is more'' worthy thi.s 
room than thmi art. The w'hich all thing by poivor 
divine was observed and done ; and the said hmduian, 
by the h(tly bislioji's anihovity, w'as .set into the same 
dignity; of whom after descended all the kings of 
Britain. 


[ ’.s 7».s'»nvrt/(0» 1 

[Or/iTmrtt apelh'tiff, Antlin the mmietli of Junytliis ycre, 
i))« ewmODSof Kent nsht'nihljtl iliem in Kretw nmUyttide, .snd 
diaso to them a c'ap^t;l^ he, imd nanuHl Iijiii Mojlymei, and 
covyii to the Huke ol \oiKw, but of mnsto be was named 
Jack Cade. This hepb* the people wondrousHe togader, and 
wmde mch ordenaunucs amonge theym, that >io hrougbt a 
igroto nombreof injopleof theym vnto tbe lllalt llelh, where he 
dfitiyeed :|l byllo of pi'tjcious to the kjTige and his cmin- 
wyU, * 0.3 

And in the month of June this year (lloO), the 
commons of Keut assembled them in great innltitude, 
and chase io them a Captain, and named him Morti- 
mer, and cmistn to the liuko of Vork; but of most ho 
WfW named Juek Cade, This kept the people won- 
drtrt.»ly together, ami ma<ie such oidina.ices amvuig 
them, that ho bnmglit a great number of jieople of 
them unto the llliick Jlontli, where he devised a bill 
of petitions to tin* king and liis (ouneil, and showed 
tliemn what injuries and oppiehSions the ji^or coin- 
mons nuflered by sjpJi as were abi/ut the king, a few 

i ierMUia in nnmbei, and all under csdoiir to come to 
kilt al^ie. The king’s ctjuneil, seeing Ibis bill, dis- 
idlowed it, and counselled the king, o'l'ieh by the 
' 7 th day of JunO had gathered to liiiu a strong host of 
people, to go again' Ins rebels, and to give unto them 
battlo. Then tJie king, after the sani reluds had 
holdon their field upon lUatk Heath .sexen days, 
k made toward them. ViTieroof hearing, tJie ('a]itain 
droxv back with his people to a > illagc called Seveii- 
oltlts, and there ombatHcd. 

; , Then it xvas agreed bv the king’s council, that 8ir 
. /l.lUmj'dw'ey StaiTord, knight, with \\ ill tarn he brother, 
•and other Crii-tuin geutUiiien slujuUl follow the chase, 

I aud tile king with lus lords shouhl return unto theen- 
W’ioh, weening to them that the rebels were vied and 
gone. But, as before 1 have showi-d, when Sir Hmn- 
, tthnsy With Mh coni|mny drew mar unto Stuenoaks, 
be w'as warned of the Captain, that there abwle with 
' bic p<joplo. And when he had rounselh d with the 
other gentlomeu, he, like a manful knight, .set upo% 

: Hhe ftwU and fought with them long ; but in the 
tb^ Oiptaiif J^k‘w him and his brother, with many 
Apd oaufietl the rest to giM» back. AU which 
season, tho king% host lay .sHil upon Black Heath, 
4 trtiong thorn ifundry <tpmioT>N ; so that sonu* and 
the CaptairJw But, fin all), when wand 
osjuo'sii^ wtetthivjiw of the StatVords, they said j 
ojcwid' the Lord Save and ' 
other' Jifee Ppore xouinntied to ward, they 

party, i or the apjieasing of 
wWjBh ruthotii: Lord Saye wh*i put initi the T’owgr ; 

; ' ihon we'^^e uot^it hand. Then tho 

' iho'^jicomfiture of his men 

. fWJiti .tijpWpA ruinohx ojf hU hofding people, removed 


,froto,6reeuWieh to London; aud thoro with, hh» host 
rested htm a while, ' 

And so soon as Jack Code had thus overcome the 
StjUTords, he anon apparcUed himwl-fh-the knight’s 
apparel, and did on him his brygmidcrs sot mth gilt 
nails, and his soiet and gilt spurs ; and after he bad 
refreshed his people, he returned again to* Black 
Heath, and there pight ^ again his field, ns heretofore 
he had done, and lay there from the S9th day of 
June, being St IVtor’s day, till the first day of 
July. In which season came unto him tlio .A^ch- , 
bishop of (.'aiiterbury, and the Duke of Buokin;ffhartij > 
with whom they had long coinniunication, and iouiuVi 
him right discreet in his answers ; how be it they | 
could not cause luui to lay down his people, and to | 
submit him unto the king's grace. ' ^ j 

Tn this while, tlm king and the queen, hoaadng of i 
the increasing of his rebels, and also the lordS ! 

their own eerviiiits, lest they would take the Captain s | 
paity, removed fi*om London to Killiugw'orth, leaving j 
I the city without aid, except only the Lord Scales, ' 
w Inch was left to keep the Tow cr, and with him a manly , 
and warlv man immcd Matthew How^th. Then the 
Cantain of Kent thiU" Loving^’ at Blackhcath, to the 
end to bhml the more the people, and to bring him in 
fame that he kejvtgond justice, beheaded thene a petty 
Captain of lii.s, named i'an.s, fbf so much a,s he had 
oftended again’ such ordinance as lie had sfablished 
ui hifi JiOht, And hearing that the king and all his 
lords were thus departed, drew him nenj unto tho* city, 
'so that upon the tir^t day of .luly he entered the burgh 
of Southwark, being then Wednesday, and lodged him 
there that night, for he might not be Miftcred to enter 
that city. 

And upon ?lu' same day tlic commons of Essex, iu ; 
great number, pight them a field upon the plain at i 
Allies End. 1 'pon tlie hciond day of the said month, | 
the mayor muled a common council at the Huildhall, 
for to ] urvey tho withstanding of these rebels, and | 
other matters, in wdiich assembled were divers opinions, j 
80 that some thought good that the said reliels should 
lie rccei veil into the city, and some otherwise ; among 
the which, Bubeit Horne, stock -fishmonger, then being i 
au aldenunn, spake sore again' them that would have j 
them enter. For the which .sayings, tho commons | 
were so amoved again’ him, that they ceased not till , 
they had him committed to ward, , ! 

i And the same afternoon, about five of the clock, the \ 
Captain viiih Jii.s ]>eoiile entered by tho bridge; and j 
when lie came upon the duiwdiridge, he heweil the } 
ropes that drew the bridge in sunder witli bis sword, ; 
Hi;«l ho pii'ised into the city, and made in sundry plaoeg i 
thereof proclalhatirafcs in the king’s name, that no man, 1 
upon pftiu of death, slioulil^'ob or take anything per ^ 
force without puling therefor. By reason whereof ho ! 
won imuiv hearts of tlu* commons of the city ; but all 
was done to bf*guile the peojde, as afteij^^altovidefttly ^ 
apT*ear. Ho rode through divers stroets of the city, [ 
and a-i he came by London Stone, ho stroke it with , 
his sw Old and said, ‘^ow is ATortimer lord of this ; 
ciry.’ And when he had thus sbo-wed himself in ‘ 
diyer-i jdai'es of the city, and showed his mind to tlve 
mayor foi the ordering of his'])eoplc. he returned into 
Southwark, and there abode as he before had done, 
his people coming and going at lawful hours vrlien ; 
they would. TJien upon tho morn, btiing the third ' 
day of Ju\and Friday, the said Captain entered Main , 
tho city, and caused the Jjord Sj^ye to bo fotte^l fimih j 
the Tower, and led into the (hnldbaU, wheyo he was | 
arraigned before tho mayor and other of tU» kifigV ! 
justices. Ill which piwtime he intended to ■ hard 
brought befuro the said justices the t'otesaid Edhert ; 
Honie : hut his wife and friends made to hlmsiu.di ; 
in'itant labour, that finally, fin five hundred miwki«,he . 

" ‘ ^ ‘ i 

* Pitched. ' ' » Movwing, » Fetched. , | 
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wai« (set libe^y. Tto the Loi'd Saye,, being m \ 
before is said, at Ouildhall, desired that lie niiglit be 
judged by bis peers. WWeot* hearing, the (^aptaio 
^ent a company of his unto the hall, the which per 
force took him from his officer, and so brought him^ 
unto the staTutard in Cheap^ where, or^ he were half 
shriven, they stiake off his head ; and that done, 
pight it upon a long pole, and so bare it about with 
them. 

in this time and season had the Captain caused a 
gentleman to bf; taken, named VV'iUiaiu Crowiner, 
which before bad been sheriff of Kent, and used, ns 
they said,' some OAtortious. For whi<!h caUse, or for 
he had favoured the Lord Saye, by reason that he had 
married his daughter, he was hurried to Miles Knd, 
and there, in the Captain’s presence, beheailed. And 
tlie same time was there also beheaded another man, 
called llaillie, the cause of wdiose dcatli was this, as 1 
have heard some men report. This Bail lie wiks of the 
familiar and old aoquaintanco of Jjwk Cade, there- 
fore, so soon as lie eaiucd him coining to hnn-ward, he 
c^ist in Ins miiid that he would discover hiH living and 
old maimers, anti slmw od his vile km ami lineage. 
W'heivfore, knowing that the said Baiilie used to bear 
bcrows,'’^ and prophesy aiiout him, sbonirig to his com- 
pany that lie was an enchanter and of ill disposition, 
and that they should well know by such books as he 
bare upon him, anti bade them search, and if IJiev 
found not as he, ^.lid, that then they should put him 
to deatli, w'hicli all was done according to his corn- 
maitdmcnt. 

W hen they had thUtS beheaded these t«o men, they 
totik the head of Crowmer and pight it ujion a pole, 
and so ('jitercd affain the city with the heads of the 
Lords Save and of Crowmer ; ami as they passed the 
sti'Cets, joined the poles together, «ml caused eiilier 
dead mouth to kiss other diverse and numv times. 

And the (iaptain the self-same day went unto the 
house of Philip Malpas, ilrnpcr ami aldennan, and 
robbed and spoiled his house, and took thence a great 
substance ; but he was l>otore wiirueil, ami thereby 
conveywi much of his money and plute, or else he had 
been undone. At which spnilmg weie present many 
poor men of the city, which at. such tunes been e\er 
ready in all places to do harm, when such riots been 
done. 

Then toward night he returned into Southwark, and 
upon the mom re-entered the city, and dined that day 
ataidmco in St Maigarct Patvn parish, called Oherstis 
House ; and when he hud dined, like an umurtebuH 
guest, robbed him, as the day bcfoie ho had Malpas. 
Forwhich two robbeneH,allHMtthalthc pomllaml needy 
pec‘pl« drew’ unto him, ami woie ^artn^s of that ill, 
the honest and thrifty con^ummers east in their minds 
the sequel of this matter, and feared lost they .shouM 
ho dealt with in like manner, by means wdicroof he 
lost thife ^KJople’j^ flavour and hearts. For it ivas to be 
thought, if he had not executed that robbery, he might 
have gone fair and brought his puqiost' to good oJl(*ct, 
i if heWl intended wcdl ; but it is to deem and pre- 
suppose that tJie hitent of him was not good, where- 
ff)rc it might not emne to any good eomdu^ion. Then 
the mayor and aldermen, wdth Assistance of the woi- 
; shipful txmimonera, seeing tliis misdemeanom of the 
Captain, in safeguarding of themself and of the city, 
took; tlifeir counsels, Imw theymiifbt drive the Captain 
and his adherents fioin the city, wherenu^Hieir fear 
i Wftsj thamorc, for so much as the king and his lord<i 
with puw’ors wiwe far from them. But yet in 
avoiding of apparent pt'iil, they condescended that 
W<iUid Vitlwtand hi« any mm-o entf;^ into the 
oity: i'or tho ^Knfonuance whereof, the mayor sent 
Uhto th^ fjOid Scalofi and Matthew (lowth, thpn having 
t^ie-Tbw^ itii guiding, and had of them assent to per- 
'foillp t!m earne. '* 

''*F.rei. » Scrolls of paper. 


Then upon th« 6th day of July, the Capliam being 
■in Southwark, caweed a man to be beheaded, for cause' 
of displeasure t6 him done, as the faifpe w*ei»t ; and »o 
he kept him in fk^uthw.ark all that day ;'howbe it he 
might have entered the city if he had wold. 

,£[id when night W’as cfiming, the mayor and citiaicns, 
with Matthew Oowth, like to their fonner appoint- 
incnt, kept the passage of the bridge, being SUndfty, 
ami defended the* Kentishrnen, which made great 
foix'e to iv-enter the city. Then the Oaptsuii!, seeing 
this bii'kering begun, yode to harness, and calfod, 
his petqde aliout him, and set so fiercely upon the 
citizens, that h*' draic them back from the stulpes 
in Southwark, or bTulgc foot, unto the draw’bridjft. 
Then the Kentisbmen si t five upon the dmwbridge. Ito 
defending whereof ruani a man was drowtiod and 
slain, among the wbicli, of meu of name wiig John 
Sutton, ablermaii, IMsittlu'iv (imvth, gentleman, and 
Boger Hoysaml, cin/cn. Ami tluis continued this 
skirmish all night, till f) of the clock upon the morn ; 
so that sometime tlu'cnizcns had the better, and thus 
soon the Kcntisliinen weie upon the better side; but 
ever they kept them upon the biidge, so that thp 
I'ilizens passed never much the bulwark at the bridge 
foot, nor the Kentisbnu n much farther than the draw- 
bridge. TKiw cor.ilnuing this cruel fight, to the du- 
.struction of much people on both sides ; lastly, af'tet 
the Kcntihbmen ivcrc put to the worse, a trew^ was 
agreed tor ceitain hours ; during the wdiich tiww’, the 
Archbishop of Caufceibury, theucbanccltoi of Fngland, 
sent a general pardon to the Ciiptain for himsell, and 
another Jbr hi« pcHqdc : by reason whereof he and his 
company departed the same night out of i?outhwark, 
and Ro retunieil every man to his owin 

But it was not long alter that the Captain with hlR 
company was thus departed, that proclamations were 
made in divers places of Kent, ol' Sussex, and Sow- 
therey, that who might take the forosaid .faCk (!ade, 
either alive or dead, should have a thousand mark for 
his travail. After which proclamation thus publi^lwd, 
a gentleman <tf Kent, named Alexander Iden, awaited 
so his time, that he took him in a garden in Sussex, 
wrhere in tlie taking of him the said Jack was slain : 
and M) being dead, w’a..s brought into Southw'aik the 

day of the montli of Sepiemb<“r, and then loft in the 
King’s Bench for that night, And upon the morrow 
the dead corpse was drawn through the high streets of 
the city' unto Newgni to, and there headed and quar- 
tered, W'hose he, id was tlien sent to London Bridge, 
and hi-i fbiii quarters were sent to tmir sundry town# 
of Kent. 

^lld this done, the king sent his commissions into 
Kent, and rodi* after himself, and caused enquiry to 
he made of this riot in Canterbury *, wherefore the 
same eight men were judged and put to death ; and in 
otluT go<*d inwvH of Kent and Susses, divers other 
were put in execution for the snrnc riot. 

llidl, who was a law’ver and a judge in the sheriflT s 
court of London, ami died at an advanced iitgo in 
J.y47, compiled a copious iihronicle of Kn^lhili hJa- 
iViry during the reigns of the houses of Jjanoastcr 
and York, and those of Henry VJI. and Henry VHL, 
which was first printed hy Grafton in 1548, timlep 
the title of The Union of the tm N&hle and THuitire 
FaJtolies of Lanrastfre and Ym-he, with all die Arit'sdone 
m both the tymen of the Vrufiec^ both of the one tinai/e cow# 
the other ^ &:c* Flail is very minute in his notkvis of 
the fashions of the time i altogether, his work is of a, 
superior character to that of Fabian, as might perv 
Imps lie exjiected from his better education and eondL 
tion in hlK Cmisiilered as the only compHaifoa^i Of 
English history at thocommand of the witis of 
betU’'« reign, and as furnishing the Of 

many scetK'S and even whole idays w the 

i Tr«c^ ’ 
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: 'ftiosi iHulitrioii* of the»c, the ChK>uiclo« Imv© » val^o 
’ : In our eyes beyond that which proixjrly belongs to 
Ihern. 1» the following esfcraeb the matter of a 
ittarkaUe scene in Bjchard IH. is fonnd, and it is 
worthy of notme* bow well the prose narration reads 
bosido the poetical one. 

in the Oouncii-Room of the rrotectw Gtomenter.'] , 

The Lord Protector caused a council to be set at 
tho Tower, on Fnday the thirteen day of June, 
Where there was much communing for tlie honourable 
solemnity of the coronation, of tho which tho lime 
ai.t|)ointed approached so near, that tho pageants wcic 
a luakhig d«.y and night at Westminster, and victual 
killed, which afterward was cast away. 

These lords thus sitting, communing of this matter, 
the Protector came in among them, about nine of the 
clock, saluting them courteously, ox< using himself that 
he hji^ been from them so long, saying raen-ily that 
he had been a elceper that da^^. And after a little 
talking with him, lie said fo the Bisliop of Kly, ‘ My 
Lord, you Imx'e xoiy good strawberries in your garden 
at Hoteoni ; I reiiuire you lot UK havea inesfi of them,* 

* Gladly, my Ijord,' quoth he ; ‘ I would 1 had s(»me 
better thing, as ready to your pleasure as that and 
Hvilh that in all haste he vsent Jiis servant for a disJi 
of strawberries. Tho Protector set the buds fast in 
eommuiung, and thereupon piayed them to spare hnu 
a little ; and so ho departed, and came again between 
tch and olevw of the tiock in to the chauiber, all 
changed, with a sour angiy countenance, knitting the 
hrowti, frewning and limiting, ami gnawing on his 
lips j and so set him down in liis place. All the lords 
Were dismayed, and soie maiwcllcd of this manner 
and KUddon diange, and what thing should him ail. 
When \l 9 had Bitten a wliile, thus ho began ; ‘ What 
Welt* they worthy ha\o, that compafts und imagine 
tlie descruciion of me, being ko near of blood to the 
king, fi'Ud pnitector of this his royal realm At wdiich 
question, all the lords sat soie astonished, musing 
much by whom the quoKtion should he meant, ot which 
every man knew hiuiself clear. 

Twn the bord Ilastiug'', us he that forthefami- 
liiirity that W'MA between them, thought lie miglit ho 
boldest with him, nnswci^csi aud said, that they were 
worthy to be punished as heinous traitors, wlintsoever 
they W'Cs'e ; and all the other alhrmed the same. * That 
is,* quoth be, ‘yonder sorceress, my brother’s wofe, 

* and other with licr meaning the queen. Many of 
tho lords verc sore abashed whbh favoured her ; hut. 
the Lord Unstmgs was hettoi coutent in hi'- mind, 
that it was moved by her than by any otboi that ho 
loved better ; albeit his heart giudged that he was 
not afore made of counsel of this matter, as well as 
he WOH of the taking of her kindred, and of their put- 
ting to death, which were by his assent before devised 
te be lielieorled at' Pomfret, thip self same day ; in the 
nidxh'h he was not ware, that it uas by other devised 
that bi? hinwielf should the same day be beluiaded at 
' .fjendon* *Thcn,’ said the Protector, ‘in what wrisc 
tha^‘ MorcerOftt and other of her counsid, as Shore’s wift^ 

‘ h«r atfmlty, have by their swcory and witchcraft 

, -ihum watitnd tny body !’ and therewith plucked tip 
his'dohbltstkleeve to his elbow, on his left arm, where 
ha ijl^oare^i a very withered aTm, and Hinatl, a*- it was 
nw'parjd^'aT.!’ Abd iMreapou cvciy manN mind mis^ 

! ghve- vlng that thir matter Was but 
a rtuiSW 'I I'bat the queen was 

both t^h'^*^*** wait any such folly, nnd also, if 
t hKc wthud, she bl all fo’V make Shore’s wdlb 

I leaat of >’bom of ail women she most 

hated, sw th»tt ^otthiLo whom tho king, her hushaud, 

f ^ tto iinmi tlterc, but khew thal his 

am war Hurfq gith the jday of his birth, Merer-* 


tholete, the Lord Xdastia^, which, ftem tha de^ of, 
King Kdword kept. 6how» wife, hia heart pca^hat 
grmfod to have her whom he loyed bo highly oc- : 
ousod, and that as he know well mtMf ; there- 
fore he answcied and aald, * Cbrtainly^ »iy Lord, i ; 
if they have »o done, they ha Wfortliy of heinous 
punishment.’ ‘ What !’ quoth the Jjrotecfcor, ’ Giou 
servest me, I weaq with if and with land; I tell 
thee, they have done it, and that will I'laake good 
on thy body, traitor !’ And therewith, Ok in a great 
anger, he clap^wd his ft^t on the boOid a great rap,, 
at which token given, one cried treasolu wdthout the 
cliamlier, and therewith a dooi clapped, and in came 
riiKhing men in harness, as many as the chamber could 
hold. 4nd anon the Protector said to the Lord 
llaHliiigs, * I arrest thee, traitor I' * What ! tne ! my i 
Lord,* quoth he. ‘ Yea, tho traitor,’ qtioth the Pro- 1 
toctor. And one let tly at the Lord Stanley, which | 
shrunk at the stroke, and fell under the tidOle, Or olse j 
his head had hoen cleft to the teeth ; fof as shortly j 
as he shrunk, yet ran the Mood about his carB, Then ] 
was the Archbisliop of York, aud Doctor Morton, j 
Bishop of ISly, and the Lord Stanley taken, and divers f 
others which were hcatowod in divers chambers, save 
the Lord lla-sting*., wliom the Protector commanded j 
to Hpeed and shrive him apace. ‘ For, by Spirit Poole,’ i 
quoth he, * I will not dine till I fice thy head off.’ j 
It hooted him not to ask why, but heavily he toOk a i 
priest at a vWLture, and mailo a »Uprt shrift, for a ; 
longer would not be sufferwl, the Protector made ho ’ 
mm h haste to his dinner, which might not go to it 
till iliis murder were done, for saving of his ungra- 
cious oath So was ho brought forth into tho green, 
beRiilc the chapel within the Towei, and his licad laid t 
down on ii log of timber, that lay there for building [ 
of the chajK'I, ami tlierc tyvannously stricken off, aud j 
after his hodv and hc.id were interre'd at Windsor, by i 
his master. King Edward tho Fourth; whose souls ' 
.Jesu paidon. Amen. t 


Rin THOMAS MOKM. 

Passing over Fi)rt(>.seue, the first prhBe- writer who 
mingled just and sti iking thought w ith his language, k 
and was entitled to tin* appellation of a man of 
genius, wn.s unquestionably the celebrated qlmncellor 
of Iknry VIll, Sir Thomas More (1480 -I W,*?). 
Born the .son of a judge of the King’s Bench, and 
eddeated at Oxford, More entered liffb with all ex- 
teinal advantages, and soon reached a distinguished 
B^iiation inj^he law and in state employments, 
lie w'as appoinkid^Lord Chancellor in 1329, Iwing 
the lirsl layman who eve* held the offiqe, At all 
periods of his life, lie was .a zealous professor of the 
C'atliolic faith, insoinueh that he was at one time 
with difficulty restrained from bewming a monk. 
AVhen Henry wished to divorce Catherine, he was 
optM).scd by the Conscientious More, who accordingly 
imnirrcd hi$ displeasure, and perished on the scafibld. 
The cheerful, or rather mirthful, disposition of the 
learned chancellor forsook him not at the last and 
ho jested even when about to lay liis head upon the i 
block. The cliaractcr of More was most benignant, 
as the letter to his wife, who Wa» ifl-tempeced, 
written ^ter the bunting of some of Ids property, 
expressivny shows, at the same time that it is a 
gjKAl hpeeirnen of his English iirose. The domestic 
circle at his house in Chelsea, where tlto profoundly 
IcRi’iied statesman at once paid fevefelMse to his 
paTO'iits and sported with his children^ has bwn 
nmdc the subject of an interesting picture by the ' 
great artisc of that ajjpj, Holbein. • 

The literary productions of Mtuto im partly in 
Latin and partly in English : he 'adojfvted former 
language probably from taste, tlic latter fbr ike pur*?| 
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po^ii) ^ Ttjk'friiig the comnaoitililty * Besides some 
epfetldtf abd ^>ther minor 'wtijings, he wrote, in Batin, 



}t enrious philosupliioal M'ork uikUt the tillc of 
Utopta^ ’Which, dcscrilnnj^ lui nnagtuary pattern 
country and injople, has added a word to the Eng- 
lish language, every scheme of national iinpro>e- 

* Th<s fullowlng iH u spociinen of Sir 'I'homiiA 'Moi e’'* juvt?nUo 
poetry, - 

tie that hivth lofle thr IiohUt's civifto. 

Anil fullth t/i insh^ng shone ; ^ 

TJjcsniyth that shall to iiaiufing t-Tl, 

His thrift IS weJliiijgli «him). 

A hlaolc Ui’upor -w ith why to papt r, 

To g:0o to writing sooh , 

An old ^Hitler hecorne it cutlor 
, I wono aliftJ! provo a foie. 

And an old tnit, that can (!t>d wot, 

Vtothing but Ity'wt the chp, 

’k'\’ jth her phywcke will hope one sicke. 

TIU ghe hath soitwd hym xiii 
A than of law that never enwe 
Tho wayes to buy and 6cU 
Wenyng to ryse by inerchandyie, 

1 pray God spwlo him well 1 
A-merchaunt cko, that will go w to ^ 

]ly all tlio jneanoH ho may, 

, To fall in euto till he dispute 

tiisi money oleono away ; 

' Hotyng the lawe for ovary stray 
i^hall pinvo a thiifly man, 

Wtni bttto and Htrl/o, but by my iiie 
' ' I cannot tiSl you whan. 

'VV’han 8B hftttor will smatter 
; n lB|lhibMOpby, 

' ^^^teOhirwaaccameilbir 

, , , m dse. , • 1 


lijent fouhded oJj tbeorotictU: view* being since then 
termed U^mn\ The most of the ISbgUsh writings 
of More are pamphlets on the ndigloiis tioniTOvetsies 
of his day, and tJio bnly one which is noV of vdne 
is A Ih*Uinj of Edward V., and of his Brui/isr, and 
if Eichard liL^ which Mr Hallarti considers as the 
first English prose work free of vulgarisms »n<f 
pedantry. 

The intention ^>1' Sir Tliomas More in his Utepid 
is to set forth his idea of those social arrirngements 
whereby the happiness ahd iinprovewoot of the 
people may 1x3 secured to the utmost extent of which 
human nature is susceptible ; though, probably, ho 
has pictured more than he really conceived it possible 
to etfect. Ex])enence j^roves that manj^ of hiS aiig- 
gcfltions are indeed Utopian. In his imaginary island, 
ibr instance, all are contented witlithe necessaries of 
life ; all ore employed in useful liihour ; no man de- 
sires, in clothing, any otlier quality besides durdhi- 
lity; and sine<i wants are few, and every individnsl 
engages in labour, there is no need for working more 
than six hours n-dav. Neither laziness nor avarice 
finds a place in tins Imppy rifgion ; for w'hy should the 
people be indolent w hen they have so little toil, or 
greedy wdicii they know that there is abumhmee for 
each? All this, it is evident, is incompatible with 
qualities inherent in human nature* itian requires 
the stimulus of st^lf-interest to reiiider him indus- 
trious and persevering; he loves not utility merely, 
hut ornament; he possesses a spiri^ of emulation 
which makes him endeavour to outstrip his fellows, 
and a desire to aeeimmlale property even for its 
own sake. With much that is Utopian, however, tho 
w'ork contains many sound suggestions. Thus, in- 
stead of severe puuishniimt of theft, the author 
would improve the morals and condition Of the 
jxxiple, so as to take aw ay the temptjition to crime ; 
for, says lie, ‘ if J^ou suiler yoUr people to be ill- 
educated, and thou* inamiers to be corrupted from 
their infancy, and then punish them for those crimes 
to which their first education disposed them, What 
else is to he concluded from this, but that you first 
make thieves, and then punish them f In Utopia* 
we are told, war is never entered on but for some 
gross injury done to thcniselves, or, more esjiedjilly, 
to their allies ; and the glory of a general is in pro- 
portion, not to the number, but to the fewness of 
the eiieinios, wdiotn he slays in gaining a victory, 
Oiininals arc generally punished with riavery, eveu 
lor the greatest misdeeds, since servitude is no less 
terrible than death itself ; and, by making slaves erf | 
inak'factors, not only does the public get the benefit ' 
of their Lilxmr, but the continual sight of their 
misery is more elteetual than their death to dCtcr 
other men from <*nine. It is one of the oldest la’ws of 
the Utopians, that no man ought to be punished for 
his religion ; ^ it being a fundamental opinion among 
them, that a man cannot make himself believe imy- 
tliing he ideases; nor do they drive any to dissemble 
their thoughts by tlixeateuings, so that men are not 
tempted to lie or disguise their opinions among 
them ; which, being a sort of fraud, is abhorred by ■ 
the Utopians.’ Every man may endeavour to con- 
vert others to his views by tlie force of amicable and 
modest argument, witliout bitterness against those 
of other opinions ; but wdioever adds reproach and 
violence to persuasion, is to be txmdemned to lianish*- 
ment or slavery. {5uch tolerant views were ex- 
tremely rare in the days of 8ir Thomas More, and- 
in later life were lamentably departe<l from by 
sdlf in practice ; for in pejsecuting tlie 
he displayed a degree of iotolenuice and 
which were strangely at variance both 
opinkma of his youth and the general mfiahesis. bjl 
14s di»ix>»itk>m v 
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(l/dter to X/(tdy More.] 


‘ neftofciatfons ftt C«mbray, Sir Thom«« 

, / b«ard time lu> biuni9 and sonte of tboitr of 1U« neighbours 
had been borni down ; bo eon'ioquently wi-ote the Ibllowing 
letter to hie wife. Its fentleness to a sour-tempored woman, 
the benevolenl feeliiifw expressed about the proi»brty of bio 
nejgbbouro, have been mueli admlied.] 

' Mist^os« ^lice^ in Tn,v nitisf heartywise 1 recommond 
. me to )feu. Ami wlieioas I am ijifortnod by my son 
Jieron of the Joss of our barns and our neighbours’ 
jiJis<>, with all the <'om that was therein ; albeit (&av“ 
ihg <jod's pleasure) it is great pity of so innch goo<l 
ebm lost ; yet since it has lilied him to send us such 
ft chance; w'o must and arc bounden, not only to be 
content, but also to be glad of his visitation. lie sent 
us all that we have lost ; and since ho hath by such a 
I chance taken it away again, his pleasure be fulhlled ! 

I Keh us never grudge tlicreat, but take it m good 
I worth, and heartily thank Imn, as Avell for adversity 
as for proaptnity. And pcraflvenluro ne hare more 
cause to thank him for our loss thau for our winning, 
for his wisdom better scoth nlnit is good tor us than 
we do ourfielvca. 'J'hevefore, T pray yon be of good 
cheer, and take all the household wnth you to chinch, 
and there thank (rod, both for that he has gnen us, 

' and for that he has taken from ns, and for that he 
hath left us ; ivhkh, if it please him, he can incr<‘ase 
when he will, and if it please him to leave us yvi less, 
at his pleasure be it ! 

I pray you to make some good ouBcarth vibat my 
poor neighbours have lost, and bid them take no 
thought therefore ; for, if I should not leave myself a 
iftpoun, there shall no p<tor neighbour of mine bear no 
losifi by my clumce, happened in my house, f pray 
you he, with my children and your household, merry 
in fiod ; and deVise somewhat with your fuel ds wdiat 
way were best to take, for provision to be made for 
I'Oi'U for our household, and for seed this year coming, 
if wc think it good that W'o keep the ground still in 
our Jiftmls. And whether we think it good that we 
i'l shall do or not, yet I think it w'ere not host sud- 
denly thus to leave it all up, and to put away oui 
folk from our farm, till w'p have .'■omew'hat advised us 
thereon. Howheit, if wo have inoie now tlian ye shall 
need, and which can gid them otlior masters, ye raa.> 
then diBchargi' us of them. But I w'ould not that any 
man w'cro suadeiily sent away, he wot not whither. 

At my coming hither, 1 pen'oiied none other Imt 
* that 1 shovild tarrv stiB with the king's gi.ace. But 
DOW I shall, I think, bfcaiwo of this ctianee, iret leave 
this next week to eome home and see >ou, aral then 
hhftll we farther devise togetliov upon all iblngs, v^hat 
Older shall hu be^t to take. 

And thus as heattily fare von w dl, wnth all our 
children, Rfl je eiin wish At Wo<idstuek, the thlid 
day of September, by the hand of Tuowas Mout,. 

{(,VHirar((r of /If] 

l' , (rth Tfioaiw'ii aoPOMflt of UiehArd III liiw boon followed hy 
' ' Shiilsspeai ij.] • 

,t Biehftid».t.he fhiid son, of whom we now cntre,i.t, 

1 ill jWiiftiul courage egal* vdtb either of them : in 
Vedy pr<iwtsss, ia»- umier them both ; LttU* of 
of liuibn mook -backed, lus left 
higher than lus right, hard-favoured 
(lit . lie, wa-a^ malimcus, wrathful, envious, and 

■, j ew trpwwd. It is for truth 

mother h»d so much 
,*idu in bet* that «ho could not bo delivered of 

. h»li|| CftinC itdo the world with the 

' teiejli' forward, m iw i|M» b'^rue outward j and (as the 
j alKo iiioii untoot^cd (whether men of 


hatred ip^rt above the truth, p# else that "uatuw j 
changed her course ia his begliming, which;' ikt 
course of bis life, many things ^ umtfttatauy co*^-; 
inifctod.) . ' 

None evil eapiftin wa$ he in the war, as to 
his disposition was more meetly than for wane. 
Sundry victories had he, ami soinetirne overlnrowf, ! 
but never in default for his owrta pehson, either of 
hardiness or politic order. Free was he called of dia- 
peuse, and somewhat above his power liberal. With 
large gifts he get him unsteadfast friendship, for 
which he was fain to pU and spoil in other places, and 
got him stedfast hatred. He wtis close and secret } 
a deep dissimuler, lowly of countenauoe, arrogant of 
heart ; outwardly coumpinablo where he inwardly 
hatod, not letting to kls^ whom he thought to kill; 
dispitious and cruel, not for evil wdll alway, but 
oftener for ambition, and either for the surety and 
inci-eusc of his estate. Friend and foe was indiflfer- 
cut, where his advantage grt*w ; he siiared no man’s 
death whose life withstood Ins purjiose. lie slew wdth 
hiH own hands king Henry V"J., heing prisoner in the 
IWer. 


fTYve rtojiuin Idea of Jdmmre.] 

(From Bishop Burnet's translation of the liTtopia ) 

I'hey think 'it is an evidence of true wisdom for a 
man to pursue hia onm advantages as far as the laws 
allow it. They account it piety to prefer the public 
good to on<’s private cotici'niH. But tliey think it 
uniust for a man to seek for his owm jilensuro, by 
snatching another man's pleasures from him. Ami, 
on the emdtaty, tluy think it n sign of a gentle and 
good soul, for a man to dispense with Ids own advan- 
tage for the good of others ; and that, by so doing, a 
goj)d man finds as much iileasure one way tis be parts 
with another ; for, as be may expect the like from 
others when he may come to need it, so, if that should 
tail bun, yet the pcns«' of a good action, and the re- 
(lections that one makes on the love and gratitude (f 
tbo>e whom he has so oblured, gives the mind more 
jdeasurc tlnvn the body could have found in that from 
w'hieh it had restrained itself. Tliey art! also per- ' 
suaded that (!nd will make up the loss of those small 
pleasures with a vast ami endless joy, of which reli- 
gion does easily convineo a good soul. Thus, upon an 
inquiry iido the whole matter, the^v reckon that all 
our actions, and even all oui virtues, terminate in 
pb fHure, as in our chief end and greatest happiness ; 
tr'd they ca]V'’‘^>'y motion or state, either of body or 
mind, in wdiieh nnflire teaches us to delight, a plea- 
sure. And thus they cautl'busly limit pleasure only 
to those ai»pctites to w hich nature ieada us ; for they 
leikon that nature leads us only to those delights to 
which rea.suij as w^dl ns sense carries ws, and by which 
we neither jnjin*o any other peraon, nor let go greatftlr 
pleasures for it, and which do not drftiy troubles oil us 
after them ; but they look upon those delights vrhieh 
men, by a foolihli though common mistake, call pleft- 
suro, if they could change the nature of ihin^, 08 
well as the use of words, lus things that not only do 
not advance our happiness, but do rather olritruct it 
very much, because tliey do so entirely portsesa the 
minds ot those that once go into them with a false 
I notion of pleasure, that thei’e is no room Ufti for truer > 
and pui*er pleasures 

'Ihere are many things that In themselveg hove 
nothing that i« truly delighting; on the (yintrary, 
they have a good deal of bitterness in them ; and yet 
by onr perverse appetites after forbidden objects, ore 
not only ranked among the pleasures, but are made 
even the greatest design* of life. those 'who 

pumue these sophisticated plewrar^ they i^kon thcMse 
whom I mention^ before, who think thomaekot 
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really the bett(er for having fine cloiJiee, in which they 
thinh they are douhly iaistahen» both in the ojpinion 
that they have of their clothes, and in the opinion 
titat .lhBT We of themselves j for if you consider the 
use of clofhcs, why should a fine il^rand be thought 
better than a coarse one V And yet that sort of men, 
if, they bad some real advantages beyond others, 
aud^did not owe it wholly to their mistakes, look bic, 
and seem to fancy themselves to bo the more valuable 
on that account, and imagine that a respect is due to 
ihOMi for the sako of a rich garment, to which they 
would not have pretended if they had been more 
meanly cJothed ; and they resent it aa an nfiront, if 
that reapeot Is not paid them. It is also a great folly 
to be taken with these outward maiks of respect, 
which signify nothing ; for what tnie or ival pleasui’e 
can one find in this, that another man stands bare, or 
makes legs to him ? Will the bending another iiiaii's 
thighs give you any ease * And will his head’s being 
bare cure the madness of jouih ? And yet it is won- 
derful to SCO how this false notion of jileasurc bewitches 
many, who delight themselves with the famy of their 
nobility, and are pleased with this conceit, that tlicy 
, ore descended from ancestors wiio have been licld for 
i some successions rich, and that they have had great 
possessions ; for tins is all that iiiakos nololity at 
i present ; yet they do not tliink themselves a whit the 
' less noble, tliough their immediate parents have lei't 
' none of this wealth ro them ; or though they tliciu- 
j selves have Si^fuandored it all away. The lUopiaus 
, have no better opinion of those wlio aie mucli taken 
with goms and jirecious stones, and who account it a 

1 degree of happiness next to a divine one, if they can 
' puiThaso one that is very extraordinaiy, especially if 
it be of that sort of stones tliai is tlien m gicatcst re- 
quest ; for the same soit is not at all times of the 
same value with all sorts of people ; nor will men buy 
it, unless it be dismounted and taken out ot the gold. 
And then the jeweller is made to give good security, 
and required solemnly to swear that the stone is true, 
that by such an exact caution, a fahe one may not be 
t bought instead ol’ a true , wliercas it you were to 

1 citamine it, your eye could find no difi<Teiice between 
that which is coimtcrfcifc and that wliith is true ; so 
»! that they are all one to you, as much as if you wcic 
Mind. And can it he thought that they who heap up 
, an useless mass of wealth, not for an> use that it is 

1 to bring them, but mcnOy to pleiuse themselves with 
the conto«|plation of it, enjoy any true pleasure in it 
'J'he delight they find is only a false shadow of joy 
Those arc no liettor whoso (aior is s<uncw'hat ditlcrent 
from the former, and who hide it, out of the fear of 
losing it ; for what other name cart fit tnc hiding it in 
the eai'ih, or rather the*restoring it to it again, it 
j being thus cut off from being useful, either to iia 
! owner ot to the rest of mankind ? And yet the owner 
having hid it carefully, is glud, because he thinks h<‘ 
is now sui’e of it. And in case one should ceme to 
steal it, the ovnier, though he might live jicrhaps ten 
y^s after that, W'ould all that while after the theft, 
of which he knew nothing, find no dilfeivnce between 
his having it or losing it, for both w^ay^ it was equally 
useless to him. 

Among tho-ic foolish puisuers of pleasure, they 
TOckem alt those that delight in hunting, or birding 
i or gaming ; of whose madness they liave oj^y heard, 
j ftir they have no such tilings among them. * * 
i Thus tliough the rabble of mankind looks upon 
i these, and gll other things of this kind which are in- 
d<«sd innunmrablo, as pleasures ; the Utopians, on the 
obsci'ving that there is nothing in the nature 
of theiu that is truly pleasant, ooneUidc that they are 
not to bts among pleasures. Kor though these 

^ thin^i^, mhy eWte sonm tickling in tho senses (which 
4>e H notion of pleitsuro), yet they r^kon 

that thh 4oeB amt? htiek? from the thing itself, but 

from a depraved custom, which so vitiate a man’s , ; 

taste, that bitter things may pass xer ; av preg* 

uaiit women think pitch or tallow taste$ iweetet tliau 
honey ; but os a man’s sense when cori'Upted, either i 
by a disease or «omc ill habit, does not f^harige the 
nature of other things, m neither can it chaid^e the 
nature of ])lcasm<*. ' ' 

They rc<-kon up several sorts of these pkos'^ures, 
which they call tuie ones ; some belong to thq body, 
and others to the mind. The pleasures of tnind 

lie in knowledge, and in that delight which the con- 
templation of tmth (‘arrics W'lth it ; to wdiieh thcy 
mid the joyful rellcctions on a well-spent life, and tlte 
asHUi-ed hfipes uf a future hajipiness. They divide the 
pleasures ol the body into two sorts ; tho one is that 
W'hich giv'cs our seuhcs some real delight, and is per- 
formed, either by the recruiting of nature, and sup- 
plying those parts on which the internal heat of life 
feeds ; and that is done by eating or drinking: Or 
when nature is cased of any surcJiarge that oppresses 
it. There is another kind of this sort of jdciisure, that 
iicUlicr gbos U.S anything tliac our bodies requiro, 
noi frees ns fnmi anything with W'hicli we are ov'cr- 
eharsred ; and ynd- it excit('s our senses by a secret 
unseen virtue, and by a generous imprcHsifyn, it so 
tickles and aJfects flicni, that it turns them inwardly 
upon thcnisclvc.s ; and this is the pleasure begot by 
music 

Another sort of bodily pleasure is, that wdiich con- 
sists in a qiiict and good constitutioti of body, 
which there is an entire healthiness spread over afl i 
the paints of the body not allayed with any disease. 
This, when it is free from all luixturo of pain, gives 
an inwaid pleasure of itself, even though it should not 
be cxeited by any external and delighting object ; and 
although tins pleasure doi’S not so vigorously afi‘ect 
the sense, nor act so stioiigly upon it, yet, as it is tho 
greatest of all pleasuies, so almost aH the’ Utopiiuis 
rtekon it the foundation and basis of all tho other 
joys ot life ; Bince this alone inakcM one’s state of life 
to be easy and deHirnble ; and when this is wanting, i 
a man is really capable of no oilier plcasiU’o, They • 
look upon indolence and freedom from pain, if it does 
not use from a perfect health, to bo a state of stitpi- 1 
dity rather than of pleasuixi. There hai^ been a con- ' 
trovorsy in thi'^mattorvei’y narrowly canvassed among 1 
them ; W'hother a firm and entixo health could be | 
called a ph'asure or not '( Some have thought that 
fliore was no pleasiue but that which wits excited by 
some seiisSihlc motion in the body, lint this opinion * 
has bct n long ago run down among them, so that udw 
tlu-y do almost all agioc in this. That health the 
gie.atcst of all bodily plensuios ; and that, a« there i» 
a pjiiii in sickness, winch is as opposite in its nature to 
jdeasure, tnokuess itself is to health, so they hold 
that health carries a pleasure along with it. And if 
any should say that sickness is not really a jiain, but 
tlud it only cauies a y»}vin along with, they look upon 
tlmt as a fetch t>f subtility that docs not much. alter 
the matter. So they think it is all one, whether It be 
said, that health is in itself a pleasure, or that it be- 
gets a pleasure, as fire gives heat ; so it b<? granted, 
tliat all those whose health is entire hav^e a true plea- 
sure in it : and they reason thus. M'hat is the plea- 
sure of eating, but that a man’s hcaltb wbkh hiwl been 
weakened, does, with theaH.sistance of food, (hire avvay 
hunger, and so recruiting itself, recovers its former 
vigour * And being thus refresbttl, it finds a pleaeuSfc 
in that conftKft. And if the conflict is pleasyre, ^ 
victory must yet breed a greater plea s»nu, except , 
will fancy that it becomes stupid as soon 
obtained that which it pursued, and so Hoe$ ' 

kiiow nor rejoice in its own welfare. Jf it is Bead thM 
health cannot be felt, they absolutely deny j for 

what man is in health that not noireelyiei it ; 

he is awake 1 Is there nnv man tbut* h m dtilji and ; 

; 
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! fts not to ftckuowledge thAt he feels a 

6Ah » And vhat is delight but another aliroo 
itectoleauurel , . , 

Btit of ^tll pleasures, tho^ esteem those to he tho 
most valuable that Ho in the mind ; and the chief of 
jdiese are tliOse that arise out of true vii-tue, and the 
witness Of ft good conscieneo. I'hey account health 
the riikf pleasure that belongs to the body ; for they 
think that the pleasure of euting and drinkin^^ and 
all the other delights of the body, are only so tsir de- 
sirable as they give or maintain health. But they 
ai'e not pleasant in themselves, othonviso than os they 
resist those impressioriH that our natural infirmity is 
still making upon us; and, as a wise man desires 
rather to avoid diseases than to take physic, and to 
be fiwl from pain lathor than to tind ease by reme- 
dies, so it were a more desirable state not to need this 
sori of pleasure, than to be obliged to ind ulge it. And 
if any man imagines that there is a real happiness in 
this pleasure, he must then confess that he would be 
the happuist of all men, if he were to lead hi*« life in 
a perpetual hunger, thirst, and it<'liing, and by conse- 
quence in pei'iietual eating, drinking, and scratching 
himself, which, any one may easily bee, would be not 
only a base but a miserable state of life. These are, 
iadeesl, the lowest of jileasuics, and the lea^t pure ; 
for wo can never rtdish them but when they are mixed 
With the contrary pums. Tho pain of liungcr must 
give us the pleasure of eating ; nnd here the pain <mt- 
balances the pleasure ; and, as the jtajn is more vehe- 
meut, HO it lasts much longer ; for, as it is ui»ou us 
bdbre the pleasure comes, so It does not cease, but 
with the pleasure that extniguislies it, and that goes 
tftfwdth it , 80 that they think none ol those pleasures 
arc to be valued, but as they arcneecssmy'. Yet they 
rejoice in them, and with due gratitude acknowledge 
the iendemess of the gieat author of nature, who has 
planted in us appetites, by which those things that 
are pee^'ssary for oui pn'servation arc likewise made 
pleasant to u8- h'or Uoiv miserable a thing w'ould life 
be, if those daily discasea of hunger and thii*si were to 
be carried off liy such bitter drugs, as wo must use for 
those disoajses that return seldomei u])ou uk ! Ai. I 
thus these plea'^ant, ps well as proper gifts of nature, 
do njaintaih tin sLrtingth and tli<‘ sprightl.ness of cut 
bodies. 

They do also cuteriain thcmsches with the othei 
delights that they let in at their eyes, their ears, and 
their nostrils, oh the pleasant rclislu's and Neasoniugs 
of Hf<ii whicii nature seems to have marked out peeu- 
liarly for man ; aince no other sort of animaN eon- 
templates the figure and beauty of the imlvonse, nor 
is delighted with Smells, but as they distinguish ineatH 
by them ; r. >i do they apprcliond the coucoi**h or di.s- i 
cords of sounds ; yet in all ]<lcasiires wdiatsocver, they j 
observe this tempei, tliat a lessei joj’ may not hinder 
a greater, and tJiat ideasuro may never breed pain, 
which they think does alway.s follow^ dishonest jdoa- 
surt's. But they think it a madness for a man to wear 

t tho beauty of his face, or the force of his natural 
fibfi'**ng'th, to corrupt tho spnghtliness of }n» body 
by <!*iofch and loicinosH, or to w^astc liia IkkIv by fastings 
and HO to weaken the strength of his constitution, and 
ivywt the other delighta of life ; unleys, by renouuciiig 
hie OWB satiidhctioii, ho can either serve Oie public, or 
tho hAppitmss of otiiors, for w bicli he expects 
a rifiicomjpoUHO irmu <iud ; so that they look on 

Hfc, aw a mark of a mind that m Imth 
, oi'Melvtff and iltgratctUl to the author of nature, 
as 'if iiini^.Wou'Jld jwffc be baholdon to him for his favuaw, 
iand wjcct all hi« bie.-i«ing8i and should 

h^ict oropty sbadew of virtue ; or for 

tto bfitter efi4 render hknself capable to bear 

those Biififortuafts which p<\H»ibly will never happen. 

CcBtoitpiAiwiy with Thomas More, tliongh 


inflniitfely beneath him in fnteMeet, was AxKXAifi&mt 
B 4 B<c%A*r, a clergyman of Bogiand, but BuppOeed tb 
have been a native of Bcotland^ Besides a cuiiotW 
worilein prose and verse, entitled, Tfii Ship of 
(1509), in which is described a great variety 'of 
human absurdities, be translated many Ijatin imd 
other books, ineiuding Sallust’s History of the JUjnir- 
thiue war, which whs among the earliest Knglish 
versions of classical authors prmiuced in England. , 


Fischer, Bishop of Koohester, (1459-1535), 
was chiefly distinguished in his lifetime by paqipli- 
lets in Latin again.st the Lutheran doctrines : these 
have long been in oblivion, butdiis name still calls 
for a place in our literary history, as one of the 
fathers of English prose. He was a steadfast ad- 
herent of tlie eliurcli of Koine, and his name is tarr- 
nished with some severities to the reforming party; 
but wc have the testimony of Erasmus, confirmed 
by the acts of his life, that he possosseil many of tho 
liest points of human character. He steadily refused 
translation to a more valuable bi.shopric, and he 
finally hud down bis life, aliing with Sir Thomas 
More, in a rou.Hcientious udhereitee to the pruicijik 
of the validity of the nuptials of Queen Catherine. 
While in the^ Tower on account of that assumed 
oflence, the pope acknowledg^'d his worth anti con- 
sistency by the gift of a cardinal’s hat ; wdiich drew 
from llcnry the hrutal remark. ‘ Well, let the pope 
hcnd him a hat wlion he will; mother of Ood ! he 
shall wear it on liis shonlders then, for I will leave 
him fu'vcr a hfiid to .set it on '' T'he English writ- 
ings of Bishup Fischer con‘(ist of sermons and a 
few small tracts on pious suhji'cts, printed in one 
volume at Wur/bmg in ITiibh One of the sermons 
w.is afuueial one, prenehod in 1501), in honour of the 
Countess of Kiclnnond (motlier of Henry YH.), 
vdio.se I’haphnn he hiul liecri. In it he pfcaetits a 
remarkable portraiture of a pious laily of“ rank of that 
age, with a etirious detail of tlie liabitH then thought 
(tssential to a lehgious gentlewoman. 

IVhnratfet’ ami IfahtU of ih, Coun‘t4S8 of lirklimond.] 

[In alluhion tc Martha, tlie .subject of the textj 
First, 1 S. 1 ", the rompariHon uf them two ii^y be mmle 
ill four tliimys ; iii nobleness of pei-son ; in discipline 
of their bodies ; in ordering of their souls to God ; in 
hospitalities keeping and charitable dealing to their 
neighliour.'?. In wlllch four, the noble woman Martha 
(as say the doctorr., entreating this gospul and her life) 
was amguUrly to lie rnnimeuded iind proiaed} where- 
fore let us consider likewise, whei'ior in this noble 
countesB may any thing like bo founds 

First, the blessetl Martha was a woman of noble 
blood, to whom by inheritance belonged the castle of 
Bethany ; and tliia nobleness of blood they have which 
descended of noble lineage. Beside tlijs, there is a 
nobleness of manners, witliouteu which the riobliimess 
of blootl is much dofoced ; for as Boethius saifcli. If 
ought be good in the iioblencHS of blood, it is for that 
thereby the noble men and women sliould be gid iftmed: 
to go out of kind, from the virtuous manners of their 
ancestry Wore, Yet also there is another nobleness 
which ariseth in every person, by the gOfodn<»s of 
nature, whereby full often such as come of right poor 
and unnoble father and mother, havx* gyeat abiUtii^ 
of nature to noble deeds. Above alt the satxfa there 
is a four manner of uoblcnettSj. which ihay be called 
on cncreaned nobleness } as, by marri^ apd'a'^nity 
of more noble persons, such as were oj^Iess condition ' 
may increase in higher de^e of noblenosii. ' , 

In every of these I suppose thU couptess’was hoblo. 
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she came of ntoble blood, Xi&eallv desceiDdiog 
of Kbg Edward III, wribiii tlm fowr dcgreo of the 
Her father was *l'ohja, Duke of Somersofc ; .her 
ij^ier was called Margaret, right aoble as well iu 
mauUers fts in blood, to whom shew’os a tery daughter 
hi all noble manners i for she was bounteous and 
libe:^-al to erety person of her knowledge or aetjuaint- 
anco* Avarice and covotyse she most hated, and sor- 
rowed ituill much in ail persons, but sijeriaUy lu any 
tliai beloiigcd unto her. She was also of singular 
eat-incHS tone spoken unto, and full courteous answer 
she would make to all that canio unto her. Of mar- 
vellous gentleness she was unto all folks, but specially 
unto her own, whom she trusted aud hned right ten- 
derly. Unkind she would not be unto no creature, ne 
forgetful of any kindness or Bomco done to her before ; 
which is no little part of > ery nobleness. S^he was not 
veiigeable nc cruel, but ready anon to forget and to 
forgive injuries <lone unto hei, at the least desire or 
motion made unto her for the’ same. Mercifiil also 
and piteous slie was unto such as was grieved and 
wi'ougfully troubled, and to them that were in poverty 
or sickness, or any other niiflcry. 

To (Jod and to the church full obedient and tiact- 
able, swm'hingliis honour and pleasure full luiKily. A 
w’art'nesH of Lersclf she had alway to esolu'W every 
thing that might dishonest am noblewoman, or dis- 
tain her honour in any condition. Frivolous things 
that were Utile to be cgardctl, she w^ould let pass by, 
but the other that wei*e of weight and substance, 
wherein she might pixitit. she would not let,i tor any 
pam or labour, to take upon hand. 'I'lie^o and many 
other such noble conditions, left unto her by lioi an- 
cestoiH, she kcjit ami increased therein with a great 
diligence. 

'J’iie third nobleness also she wanted not, which I 
said was tljo nobleness of nature, .she had m «. man- 
ner all that was praisable in a woman, either in soul 
or body. I’li-st, she was of singular wisdom, far pass- 
ing the ooinmou rate of women. She was good in re- 
membrance and of holding memory ; a ready wit she 
had also to conceive all things, albeit they wore right 
dark. Right studious she was in books, wliidi she 
had in great number, both in Kuglish niid in Freiuh ; 
and for her exercise and lor the piotit of others, she 
* did translate divTrs matters of devotion, out of the 
French, into English. Full often she comjdained that 
in her youth she had not given her to the under- 
standing of Latin, wherein she had a little perceiving, 
specially of the 7iWjn/.v/ic of the (h'tlfnaU for the say- 
ing of her sendee, which she did well nndcistand, 
Heteunto in favour, in words, in gesture, in every 
demeanour i>f hoi’self, so groat noklenoai did appear, 
that W'liat she spake or d^d, it marvellously became 

The four nobh’ficss, which wxt named a noblcnos.'* 
gotten or increaacd, rdie hml alfto. l'’oi albeit she of 
her lineage wtte right noble, yet nevcithclesa by 
marriage adjoininjg of other blood, it took aomo eu- 
creaficnlent. For in her tender age, she being endued 
with so great towardmiHS of nature ami likelihood of 
inheritance, many sued to have had her to mandage. 
'JThe J^ko of Suftblkj which then was a man of peat 
cxi>oricnce, most diligently procured to have had her 
for his son and heir. Of the contrary part, King 
Hetary Vl. did make means for Edmund his brother, 
then the Bari of Richmond. She, which as trhen was 
not fully nine years old, doubtful in her mind w^hat 
she ivete best to do, asked counsel of lui old gentle- 
w’oman, wham she much loved and trusted, which did 
advise het to commend herself to St Nicholas, the 
pati'mi and helper of all true maidens, and to beseech 
niiU tp put in her mind wliat she were best to do 1 
■ntik pounsi^ she followed, and made her prayer so 
full oftbn, hu) specially that night, when she should 
' ' ; , * Refrain. 

the morrow after ittake answer of her wind dotermi* 
nately. A marvelloua thing 1 — the same night, as I 
have heard her tell many a tinuf, as she lay iu pmyef, 
calling upon St Nicholas, whether sloeping or waking 
she could net assure, but about four ^ the clock iu 
tho morning, one appeawd unto her, arrayed like a 
bishop, ami naming unto her Edmund, bade take 
him unto lier husliand. And wo by this means she 
did incline her mind unto Edmund, the king’s brotlW, 
and Earl ot Richumnd, by whom slie was mndo mother 
of the king that dead is (whose soul flbd pardon), 
and giaml-dnme to our sovereign lord King Henry 
VJIL, which now, by the grace of Uod, govenioth the 
realm. So wliat by lineage, what by affinity, tdie bad 
thiity kings and queens within the four degree of 
marriage unto Ik'v, besules eails, marquisses, dukes, 
and jirinces. And thus much we have spoken of her 
nobleness. * * 

IJer Kobei teuiptrancc in meats and drinks wa» 
known to all them that were conversant with her, 
whort'in she lay m as great wright of hersCif as any 
pejson might, keeping alway her strait measure, and 
oflendmg as little as any creature mi^ht: eschewing 
banquets, rore-suppers,^ ^uieev'us betwixt meals. As 
lor fasting, for age, ami tcebleneas, albeit she were not 
bound, yet thoMi dtivs that by the church were ap- 
pointed, she kejit them diligently and soriouBlY, and 
in especial tlie holy Lent thinuifhout, that slie re- 
strained her ajipetito, till one meal offish on the day; 
beshles her other jiecnliar fusts of devotion, as 
Anthony, St Mary Magdalene, St Catharine, y(im 
other; and theroweout all tlie >ear, the Friday and 
Saturday she full tuilv observed. As to hoard clothes 
we.'iring, slie hud her slurtp and girdles of hair, which, 
w'hcii she was in health, every week she failed not 
certain days to wear, sometime the one, sometime 
the other, that full often her skin, a*! I heard her say, 
was pierced therewith. * * 

111 jirayer, every day .it her uprising, which com- 
monly was not long after five of tne clock, she began 
certain devotions, and so after them, with one of her 
gentlowomen, the matins of our laily, which kept her 
to^- then she came into her closet, where then with 
hci iluiplatn, ^he said also matins of the day; and 
after tliut daily heard four or five niasm upon her 
knees ; so eontmumg in her piMyer.-, and devotiona 
unto the hour of dinner, which of tlie eating day, was 
ten of the clock, and upon the fasting day eleven. 
.After dinner full truly she would go her stationij to 
till ec altars daily; daily her dirges and commenda- 
tions she would fwiy, and her even songs before BUppOfi 
both of the day and of our lady, beside many Other 
players and psalters of I>avid throughout the year; 
and at night before she went to bed, riic failed not to 
icsort unto her chapel, and there a large' quarter of an 
hour to occupy her devotiona. No mamd, though all 
tliis long time her kneeling was to her painful, olid 
so painful that many timc.s it caused in her back pain 
and diKcase. And yet nevertheless, daily when she 
was 111 health, she failed not to say the crown of our 
lady, which after the maimer of Rome, coutaineth 
s^xiy and three aves, and at every avo, to make a 
kneeling. As for meditation, she hod divers books 
m French, wherewith she would occupy herself when 
she w'ns weary of prayer. Wherefore divera she did 
traii.slatc out of the French into English. Her mar- 
vellous weeping they can bear witness of, wliicli here , 
before have heard her confopsion, which be div^ors and 
many, and at many sensoiis in the year, lightly eveiiy 
third day. Can also record the same the that ww - 
present at any time when she was hou3hUdp,’^ whiich 

^ Bseond Buppers. When soppier took place at foUr or 
o'dock, It was net onconmion, on festive octjiaiens* to ^haYe^a - 
Becandserml uiiatalnterfioitr. ' >. 

I* There la an emiasien here. 

« Reorivod the awiimnent of tlie Lordlii eopper 
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TW fujl' nigh a cIqzcu timft« every year, wlial floods pf 
tears tttere issued forth of hor eyes ! 

SIR. TH(>siAa Li,V(yr. 

Sin Thomam Klyot^ an eminent physician of flip 
Kfign of Henry VI 11., by whiim lie was employed 
in several embassies, was the autlior of a popular 
professional work, entith d 7Vi<? Casik of Health, in 
which many sound precepts -tiro delivered with re- 
spect to diet and regimen. Of his other productions, 
it is unnecessary to mention any hut that entitled 
Ooverm/r, devtited chiefly to the subject of edu- 
cation. lie jvtiomiuends, as Montaigne and T^ocke 
have subsi'quentiy done, that children be taught 
to speak Latin from their infancy ; and he depre- 
cates ‘ cruel and yroust schoolmafitcrs, by whom 
the wits of children be duller!, whereof ivc need no 
. better author to witness than daily cxircrience. ’ 
Air Hnlinm observes, in rcfcreni'c to this passage, 
that ^ttll tf'Stimonit'fi conrair to this savage dl-trcut- 
ment of boys ip. tlie schools of this period. The 
fierceness of the Tudor government, the religious 
intolerance, the ]wlemic.d brutality, the rigorous 
iusiice, W’hen justice it was, of our law's, seem to 
have en^nrlcrcd a harrlness of character, winch 
difiiplayea itself in seventy of discipline, when it did 
not even reacli the point of arbitrary or malignant 
Cruelty.’* 8ir Tliomas Ifilyot lived on terms of in- 
timacy with Lcland, the antiquarjs and Sir Thomas 
More. He died in 1 IH6 

I'lie frdlowing passage in The Cattle of Health in- 
dicates tin great attention which w'as paid to the 
fltrengtheiimg of the body by exorcise, Wore the 
dsc of fire-arms had become univcr-sal in tvar 

■ cui Kinds nf Kxnt'isv.] 

*riic tjuality of exeu’iMO is tlie divernitv theieof, lot 
as much as tberein bo many diihaoucc.s in nioviig, 
and also some ox-ucise mos'ctb more one pait of tin* 
body, some lu.oMiei. In tlitfei'cnee of moving, some 
is Alow or noftf some is ^wiffc or fast, Home is strong or 
vxblcnt, be mixed ivitli ntionglh and swdtnc.sH, 
Strong or -ylolvjit cxm‘i»*N be thm* ; delving (.'<i>e- 
vially lit teugb clay and heavy), bcaiing <*r sustaining 
of heavy bin dons, I'limhing or ivalkiug agan*at a .steep 
upright hilly holding a roiie and climbing up thcjchy, 
lutiigiu^ l,y liio hands on any thing above a imvirs 
K-acli, time His feet touch not the ground, standing 
and holdrlg up or Hpreading the aims, ■jMth the hands 
fast closed, and ahidmj; pO a long time. .Also to hold 
the arras stedi'ast, causing another nuiu to tssay to 
pull them i-oL and notwithstamlmg he kctpetli his 
arm stcdfasfc, enloiiing thereunto the r-inewf- and mus- 
clcfi. Wrestling also with the arms and legs, it the 
persoijn be equal in strength, it doth exercise the one 
and the othoi ; if the one he stronger, then is [it] to 
the weaker a more violent exercise. All tho" kinds 
of cxejv'iseii and other like them do augment strength, 
and therefore they sene only tbr young men which 
be inclined or hi* apt to tlie w'ars, Svvitt ext’i’ci'it 
wllhout Violence is running, playing wditi weapons, 
pf" throwing of the ball, trotting a space ot 

E nd forward and backward, going on the toes and 
iiig up the hands ; also, stirring np and down Iuh 
plununets. Vehement exeiviae is coin- 
iioutnd' trf' r|olent cxenw and swift, when thfejv ore 
joiu^ at one time, as fJanclng or galiavds, 

'throwirijg of, and rdnning after it j fOot-ball 
play pSiay tbe number theuiot, throwing of the 

long daft oonlujsuing ii many times, running in 

I ' ’ 'K V ' , y , ' ’ 

{ « to th|i literatuus of the Ffltoanlb, t^Uteoutb, 


hofnotA), and othox; like. Tbo indd<hwto exeruian^'|{| 
loa^ walking, pr. going a journejf. The parts, of the 
body have sunclry e^oreisos appfopriod unto thoia j 
as rttimiug and going i»,tho most proper for flip y 
moving of the arras up and down, ot atrett^ng tham 
out and playing with weapons, «emth, moot for tho 
anus and shoulders ; stooping and rising often times, 
nr lifting gieat weights, taking up pluhirnete or other 
like poises on tlie ends ol .staves, and iu likewise dijft- 
ing up in oveiy hand a spear or inoirispiko by the ends, 
sjjei’mHy ciossmg tlio hands, and to lay them down 
again in their places ; the‘«e do exercise the hack and 
Imns. Of the hulk [chest J and lungs, the proper exer- 
cise is moving of the breath in singing or crying, llie 
entrails, which be underneath the midriff, be exercised 
by blowing either by constraint or playing on shalms 
or sackhuts, or other like lustrutueuts which do re- 
quiie inm-h wind. Tlic muscles are Ivest exorcised 
with holding of the bieath m a long time, .so that ho 
which doth exercise hath well digested Ins meat, and 
is not troubled with nmeh wind in his body. Finally, 
loud leading, counicrh-it battle, tennis or throwing 
the ball, running, walking, addi‘[<l] to shooting, 
which, in mine opinion, exceeds all the other, do ex- 
ercise the body (sunmodmu''ly. A I way remember that 
the end of violent exercise is difficulty in fetching of 
the brcatii ; of motlerate exercise alteration of breath 
only, oi the begimiing of sweat. Minvover, in winter, 
running and ^rcstling is eonvement ; in sitmtner, 
wrestling a little, hut not nmmiig ; in very eold wea- 
ther, much walking ; in hot weather it'st is mure cx- 
]»edicnt. 'riny whnh smn to have moist bodies, and 
live in idleness, they have neeil of^violent cxcivise. 
'J’hey which aie lean ajul choleric must vvnlk softly, 
and exercise <hem>elf very tempera tcly. Tim plum- 
mets, called of (ialen olff/es, which are now much 
usid uitli great men, being ol equal weight and ac- 
co’ding to the sirengtli of him that cxerciseth, are 
vei V good I ) he uibcd. 


It mill LATlMFilM. 

At tliiH pl'nod liifoii L vrjJviEn (iistinguislied birn- 
s<df us a zealous reforiiior, not loss than Sir Thomas 
More did on the opposite side. Ho was educated ' 
m the Jloinish faith, but aftcrwaixM becoming ac- 
quainted with Thomas liilney, a celebrated defender 
of the doctrines of Luther, he saw reason to alter 
Ins opinions, and boldly maintained in the pulpit the 
vil'w.s of the IVotoatant party. His jireacUing at 
(’.'Mibridge gave great oflence to the Catholic clergy, 
at whoso inastigiitipn Cardinal AYolscy instituted a 
court of bishojis and deacons to execute the laws 
Hgjiinst heretics. Bcdbrif thi.s court Bilficy and 
I.,atitner were sumnumed, vvlien flie rei';iuitAtion of 
the former, wdio w'tia considered the principal man, 
caused both to be set at liberty, BUtiey afterwards 
discUiimetl his abjuration, and vvus burnt. This, 
however, nowise abate<l the boldn^fifs of Latimer, 
who continued to preach openly, lind even wrote ft 
letter to Henry VllL, remonstrating agidnst the ' 
prohibition of the use of the Bible in l^glish. This, 
olthougli it failed to produce the desired rcKhlt, 
seems to hav e given no olRmee to Ueury, who »oou 
afU'Twards presented T^itmier to > living in Wilt- 
shire, and in 1535 appointed him bishop of Worcester. 
After the fall of Anne Boleyn, the passing in par- 
liamcnt of the six articles establishing the doctndnes 
6f popery, iuduiiud him resign uis bishopric, 
paring the latter part of Henryks reigi^ he suffered 
impriaonmeut ; but lieing liberated attesr the acceii- 
siou of Edward VX,, he became iK*ptjlar at court as 
a preacher^ but ueyer could be prevailed on to re- 
I sume his episcopal functions. Xn Mary’s reign, 

1 when measures wore taken for the tsiatoration pf 
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'* Dllowed m ««cttp<yt 

jollied' t^e 

^ Wi pld^ long groomed 

a todions |Qtpi^nidiont» he pesrsiated 
in to aubseH'^ eertain micles i/rhtch uretc 

aubniij^tiw to hinh and at the stake in 1555* 

exchiindng to his lellow-tnartyr, Bishop Itidley, 

* Be of good comibart, Bpctor Bidley, and play the 
man; we shaH this day light such a eaudle, by 
God*|i grace, in England, as X tnist shall never be 
put out*' His sermons, a collection of which was 
published in IdTO, are remarkable ibr a familiarity 
and droHi^y of style, which, though it would now 
be reckoned very singular iu the pulpit, was highly 
popular hi his own time, and produced a wonderful 
Impression on h|s hOkrers. Cranmer and he were 
insl^Tnental in eftbeting a great impKjvcriient in 
the quality of clerical discourses, by substituting 
topic# connected with moral duties for what was tlien 
the common subject-matter of sermons; namely, 
inciedible and often ridiculous legendary tales of 
saints and martyrs, and accounts of miracles wrought 
for the confirmation of doctrines of the t’atholic 
church, t'lio following extracts flrom Latimer’s 
sermons will give an idea of his style and peculiar 
manner 

[i4 Yeoman of Ifeni-ij VJVs time.'] 

My father was a yeoman, and had no lands of his 
own, only he had a farm Of 4J3 or £i by year at the 
uttermoht, and hei^eupon' he tilled so iiunh as kept 
half a dozen men. Ho had .walk for an hundred sheep, 
and my moihor milked thirty kine. He was able, 
and did find the king a harness, with himself and his 
horse, while he came to the place that he should 
receive the king’s w-ages. I can remember that I 
buckled his haniess when he w'eiit to IJlackheath field. 
He kept me to school, or else I h«d hot been able to 
have preached before the king’s niaiosty now. He 
inarried my sisters with £5 or 20 nobles a-piece, so 
that he brought them up in godlmcsH and fear of 
/Jod. He kept hospitality for his poor neighboun*. 
Arid some alms he gave to the poor, and all this did 
he of .the said farm. Where ho tliat now hath it, 
payeth £16 by tlie year, or .more, and is not able to 
do any tbing for his prince, for himself, nor for his 
children, or gi'iT a cup of drink to the poor. 

Iu my time my poor father was as diligent to teach 
me to shoot, as to learn me any other th^g, and so I 
think Qther men did their cmldrfti : he taught me 
how to dtaw, how to lay mjibody m my bo>v, and not 
, to draw with strength of anns as dii crs other nations 
do, hut with Btmn^h of the body. 1 bad my bows, 
bought me accmrdjug to my age and strength ; as I 
incistased iii them, so my bows were made bigger and 
bigger* Ibr men sliaU never ®ko6t well, except they be 
broil^i up in it s it is a wortliy game, a wholesome 
kind ofoxoKcis^ and.mudi oommendod in physic. 

. , * ' Jndg'ment] 

tCbtU 1 havp'oeoasion to tell you a story which hap^- 
pened' at Cambridge. Master i^lney, or rather Baint 
KiiPej^ thlU, ftuffored death for Ood’a word’s sake, the 
same Bilbey Was the Instrument whereby Ood called 
m« io kiioW^ledge* for 1 may thank him, next to God, 

' that l have in the word of 0od. 

EoV^ was as papist as any was in England, 

1 he made' Bachelor of 

■ 'bw^oa went against Bhriip ' 

' opinions.' Biluey heard me 

at mlous without 

kuQsrl!^ ; me afterward in my 

e&d dmifcd me for Ood’s sake to ltt«-<joirie i 

X did so ; and, id say the very truGi, cojfifessibt 

I learned mwe than before in many^hr# i lO.fimmi 
that time forward 1 began to suudl the Woro of God, 
and forsook tbe school-doctors and such fooharipa. 

Now after I hatl been aoquainte<l with him, 1 
with him to \i»it the prisbuers in the tower at (Jteih* 
bridge, for ho was ever visiting prisoners and sick'fbSti. 
So we went together, end exhorted them as vfoU m Wi#' 
were able to do ; minding them to patience, and 
acknowledge their faults. Among other prisonew, 
there was a woman, which wa# accused that she had 
killed her child, which act she plainly and steadfastly 
denied, and could not be bi ought to confess the act ; 
which denying gave us occa^oon to search for the mat- 
ter, and 80 wo did ; and at length ive found that hci‘ 
husband loved her not, and thcieforo he sought iftetins 
to make her out of the w'ay. The matter was thus 

A child of hers had been sick by the Hjtace of a year, 
and so decayed, n>t it W'erc, in a consumption. , At 
length it died in harvest time ; slie went to her neigh* 
hours and other friends to desiro their help to psMpate 
the child for burial ; hut thci-e wns nobody at home, 
eveiy man was in the field. 'I'he woman, in a heavi- 
ness and trouble of 8i»irit, went, and lieiiig hoiWOlf 
alone, prepared the elnid for burial. Hcr*hua3naud 
coming home, not having great love towards h«r, ac- 
cused her of the murder, and so she was taken and 
brought to Cambridge. But as fai* forth as I could 
learn, through earnest inquisition, I thought in my 
conscience the woman w^a? not guilty, all the circuasi* 
stances well eonsideiod. 

Immediately after this, 1 was calle<l to preach beforb 
tbe king, which was my first sermon that I made be- 
foi'o his majesty, and it was done at Windsor ; wheib 
his majesty, after the seiimm wa.s d<*ne, did most jkmi- 
liarly talk with me iu a gallery. Now^, when 1 saw 
iny time, I knetded down before his majesty, opening 
the whole matter, and afterwards most lium bly desired 
hisimajosty to pardtm that woman. For 1 thought in 
my coiist’ience she wais not guilfiy, or else I would not 
[ for all tlio world feue for a muiderer. The king most 
graciously beard my liumblo requcht, insoumeh that 

I had a pardon ready for her at my retti^jlng home- 
ward. In the mean season, that W’oman deli vCncd 

of a child in the tow'er of (''ambri<lge, whose godfather 

T was, and Mistress (’heek ww godmother. B)jt adl 
that timo I hid my pardon, and told her nothing of 
it, only exhorting her to oonlesri tho truth. At Ictlgth 
tbe time came when she looked to snfier ; X oami# a#* 

I was wont to do, to instruct her; she made ^at 
n»oan to me. So wc travailc«l with this womaii tjU 
we brought her to a good opinion; and at length 
showed her tho king's pardon, and let her go. ' , 

'J'his tale I told you by this ottiasioii, that ihopgh 
some women Iwveiy unnatural, nml forget their Cml* 
dren, yet when wc liear any body no I'ejiort, wo ahouM 
not be too hasty m believing the tale, but rather «d#- 
pend our judgments till wc Know the truth- 

• [Oifntm and Bffed.] ,, 

Here now 1 remember an armiment of l^faater 
More’s, which ho bringetli iu a book that he made 
against Bilney, and here, by the wajs I will tcU ym; 
a merry toy. Master Mow* was once aeni in cononis- 
sion into Kent, to help to try out, if it might be. 
what was the catme of Ooodwm sands hnd tho 
that stopped up Sandwich haven, t'hifcher comc^fi : 
Master htoro^ and calleth the couulvy before hjtti 
such as were thought tto bemenhf 
men that could of likelihood best cxirrily- him'^dB|^' 
matter concerning the stopping of Sandwh^h 

Among oth€tiiH«atup in befew him an. ,old 
wldte head, wnl otic that, was thouglri 
than, a hundred years .oldi > XVhch 

j,' ’ 

V : 



! T(v,)450i 




'' V s SrSd^a^ )io tliouj^t H ei;iy!pdienfc to boiw: ^4 ^4ife''ili«iw iih^liertH, 'tl]l«3?*«!ftt0h' I iUq vtiok 

?'s ! W M# min^i iu*tl»i« j) 5 iatteE,> for, being bo old a. i^oati,: nig^fc, i4oy jli|te 4 <i upon tnfifr, vooatioflt,, i^ do ac- 
^ wai likely that he knei? most of aoy man ia- that Owdidg to ihoir c«dlm&' tfeoy',kwopi^f|iiiwt‘4h 
- V ‘ wioaice ajTKi -oompahy. So Master More callod tliU' mn not hither artd lihither* spci&dlh^ thiO 
. ' old 8^ maw unto hini and said, father, tell me, if and neglecting ^eir o%e and caUwSg*' rfo^'Jih^ dld 
/ ye cS, whet i<t tlie cause of this groat rising of the not Bo. Hero by these ^hephctde men'inigjr lawn to 
Sands and shelves hero about this haven, the which attend upon their o;fl&coa, add callings' { t wWld wish 
; stop it up, so that no ships^ ran arrive here ? Ye are that clergymen,, tho curates, pwsons, and tidors,' the 
tlie eldest man that 1 can espy in all this company, bishops and all other spiritual pej?so»s, #Ould\leiatu 
So that if any man can tell any cause of it, ye oi like- this lesson by these poor shepherds J which is this, 
lihouii can say most of it, or, at Icastnisc, more ihan to abide by their flocks, and by thdr sheep, to tittiy 
' any nmn here assembled. Yea, forsooth, good master, amongst thorn, to be careful oyer them, not to 'tvlli 
‘ i^uoth this ohl man, for I am well nigh a Imndred hither and thitlilSr alter their owti pleasure, but to 
' years oW, and no man here iu thivS company anything taa'ry by their blufi^ices and feed their sheep with the 
i ‘near unto my age. . We*U, then, quoth Master More, food of Ooil’s worn and to keep hospitality, and so to 
■ how say you* in this matter t What think ye to be feed them both soul and body. For I tell you, these 
the cause of these ahelTos and flats that hto]> up Sand- poor uiilcanjied shepherds shall condemn rpJtny a stout 
' Wich haven I Forsooth, Sir, quoth he, I am an old and great learned clerk ; for these Shephards had- bttt 
man ; I think that 'leuderden-steople is the cause of tlm care and charge ovci brute beaats, and yet wei’c 


C)oo<lwin sands ; for I urn an old man, iSir, quofch )m, 
and I may romember the building of Tonderdcu- 


diligent to keep them, and to food them, and Ihoothei 
have the cure over Oo/Fs lambs which he bought with 


steeple, and 1 may romemher when there was no the death of lus son, and yet they arO so oarelo.is''*^o 


Steeple at all there. And before that '1‘cnderdcn- 
stecplc was in building, there v as no manner of speak- 


negligent, so slothful over them ; yea, and the most 
part mteudeth not to feed the ehcep, but they long 


ingof iijfiy flats or sands that stopped the haven, and ti> be fed of the shce}> ; they seek only their o'w’n pas- 
' therefore I think that Tcndcrden-steeplc is the cause times, they care for no more. But what said Christ 
of the destroying and decay oi Sandwich haven. And to Peter ? What said he '{ Pdre^ anuM im ? 

' BP to my puipose, preimhing of (Jod’s word is the lot^nf. tfionme?)' Peter made answer, yes, T^/m fc&I 
cause of rebclnosi, as Tendei den-steeple ivae the cause myshf-fp. jVnd so the third time ho commanded Peter 
that Sajidwich haven is decayed. 


[iTAc i%cphmU of Bcthkhem.} 


myshf'f}). xVftd so the third time ho commanded Peter 
to teed his sheep. But our clergymen do declare 
]»lrJnly that they love not Christ, because they fectl 
not his flock. If they had earnest love to Cbiitit, no 
doubt they would show their lo\e, they would teed 


I ririy you to whom was the nativity of Christ flrst hw sheep. , , , ' i 

'opened ? To the bishops or great lords which weie at ‘And (h^ shepheruB returned huiding and praising 
that ti^ne at Bethlehem » < >r to those jolly damsels ivith God, for all the things that they had hoard and seen,’ 
theirfiwdingaics, withthoirround-abouts.orwith their f(c. They were not made religious men, but returned 
braccteta ? Ko, no. they hail too nmuv lets to trim again to their busmoHS and to their (wcupatinn. H«rt 
and dresM tlicmsehes, eo that ihev I'ouhi have no time leutu every man to follow his occupation and vo- 
te hear of th.» nativity of Clmht their minds were so < ation, and not to leave the wtme, OJtcepfc God call 
occupied otherwise, that they wei"o not allowed to hear him from it to another, for God would have every 
of , him. But his nativity was revealed first to the uiau to livo in that order that he hath ordained for 


these shepherds were keeping their sheep in the night 

soaBon from the wolf and other beasts, and from the . Wo read a pretty story of St Anthpny, which being 
foi *, tbr the sheep in that country do hinib two times wilderness, led there a very hard and strait 

in tho year, and tliorcfore it was ncetllul for the sheep lifo» iu so much os none at that time did the like ; te 
to hfivo a {fhepherd to keep them. And hero note the whom came a voice from heaven paying : Anthony, 
diUKcimc of these shepherds : for wlmther the sheep lh«>u art not so perfect as is a cobbler that dwelletliat 


were theu-oWft, or wlr»etlier they were sen ants, 1 cannot ’Alexandria^ Anthony, hearing this, irbse up forthwithj 
telL for it in not expressed in tlu' book ; but it is most and took his stall aud went till he carnuB to Aloxau- J 

^ . .... ’ . . , . ...I 1 X‘. J -.LI 1 rilL_ ' 


like they were servante, and their m.iRfcers had put dria, wdicre he found th# cobbler. The cobbler was' 
thorn in trust to keep UioT* sheep. Now, if these shop- astonished to see so revmmd a father bojpe to hla 
herds had. been deceitful fellovts, that when their house.' Then Anthony said pnto him, cOmqIandtdl 
maatem had put them in trust to keep thm- sheep, me thy wdiolo conversation, and hpw thou Bpendeat 
, they hiid bt«n drinking in the alehouse all night, a-s thy time? Sir, sfi Id the cobbler, as for moj goad WoSdts ' 
of our Servant.^ do now-a-days, suroly the augol have 1 none ; for my life ra but gbn|)le aiid tdendejr, 
had not appeared unto them to have told them this I am but a poor cobbler j in the morii^ng,.,wh^ I rww, 
'.gwat joy and good tidniss. And hero all Reiwonts I pray for the whole city whemiu 1 dwell, ■ BpouWjy; 
kerb by these shepherds, to sci've truly and »M1»- kt all such nGighbours and poor fiends jkB l,h'afo, : 


'jjMrid® ‘f^iitliful, and trsisty man was In* ! He wa; 
'flight at his woik, keeping sheep truly 


Ho was f<ihios| : wherefore, when I make to any ftpwi a'pro- 




his cvn. So likcjwisn Was and dread God. And this i'A^th)^ Biimt'tbf'my - 
*diople lite, ' J, 

t yttbi wak 4<^Aeph in Kgyjit io his la this story, you Bee.how dod loroj^'thcke 

So' Iike#l^ BaMoi linto his' follow thdlr vocation imd Bve 

\ yoit whore hrb thesesor- falsehood iu their dealitig. This Ai^iyiww.a'fefeat ' 
n#4jd%iB'f2-'lbdeo4'‘l me'thote be but' boly man, -yet this' oqbbler'''i^ 

before God he. ' - ’ ’ 


;^oiic.fiiqi^ of tl^e thif» Utak, 

^ the ]r^ibb|i(^‘ O]^imoii$ broudit 
tipk iroti.%, was bom at Bpitoa la ^ 
.st^od at O^fot^ wbow^ bo allied himaolf witji 
oxtmoo iti^ualsT aod aardoot to tho study ctf diyi- 
idty» and iA partacmair to the iavestigatioti of those 
opntTOveii^^d .pOiiitfi which were then eoga^fing so 
rahch of the jpuWio attention* So dose was his 
aj>plieation tp his studies, that he entirely withdrew 
f^moornpanyt and often sat up during the greater 
psft of tha«4:ht. Becoming oon^ced of the errors 
of i»opory, lUi avowed his convers||a when examined 
on a charge' of heresy in 1545, Sad was, in conse* 
quence, exppUed from his college. After this, l)eing 
deserted hy hie friends, he was tcduped to great 
poverty, till, a Warwickshire knight engaged him 
as tutor to his family. Towards tlie end of tho reign 
of Jlottry Vlll., he went to Ijondon, where he might 
have perished for want, had not relief been admi- 
nistei^dl to him by some uukno>vn person, who seems 
to have been struck with his wretched aiqxMirance 
when sitting in 8t Paul’s Cathedral. Soon after, 
he was fortunate; enough to obtain enii>loyment as 
tutor in. the l)«(;he8s of llichmond's family at Kye. 
gate, in Surrey, where ho continued till the persecu- 
tions of Mary’s reign made him flee for safely to 
the continent. Proceeding through Antwerp and 
Strasburg to Basle, he there supported himself by 
correcting the j)rc8s for Opormns, a celebrated printer. 
At the accession of Que(3n ElizalKdh, ho returned 
to England, and was kindly received and jjrovidod 
for by the Duke of Noriqlk, who had Ixuai Ids pupil 
at liyegate. Tlirough other powerful friends, he 
might now have obtained considerable preferment ; 
but, entertaining conscientious scruples as to th(! 
articles wliieh it was necessary to su^cribe, and 
disapproving of some of the ceremonies ofrhe church, 
he dMined the offers made to him, except that of 
a prebend in the church of Salisbury, which he 
aiictpted with some reluctance. He died m l.'iS?, 
much respected for tho piety, modesty, humanity, 
add conscientiousness of his character, as well as 
•his extensive acquirements in ecclesiasficial anti- 
quities, and other branches of learning. FoxVas 
^es author of a number of Latin treatises, chiefly 
on theolugicai subjects ; but the work on which his 
fame rests,' is his Hht4}ry of the Acts and Monuments 
of the ChUrefu popularly denominated Fox’s Bwk 
of Martyrs. This celebrated production, on which 
tb© au^or laboured for eleven yejtrs, -was published 
in' imdct the title of ‘ Acts and Monuments 
of these latter perilious Biiys, touching matters of 
the , Church, wnerdn ore comprehended and de- 
atjrilT^ the ^e^at Persecutions and horrible IVouWcs 
that have bSen ^frought and practised by the Romish 
PtelateiC Specially in this Realm of England and 
iScotlaftqj too year Of our Lord a thousand, I 
Uotq the Time now present,’ &c. It was received 
with gnaKfe favour by the Protestants, but, of course, i 
. opo^ipnea much exasperation among tbe opposite 
\ parw, who did aW iu their power to undermine its 
Of edit That the author has frequently erred, and, 
like other cOntroYersial writers of tho time, some- 
,tiihes ki# his, temper, and sullied his pages with 
Abarse taugu*q^, he denied; but tliat mis- 

tid^s have b<^ wilfully or maliguiuitly committed, 
ao ou© boa been , able to prove. As to what he 
#tived fiwm written documents, Bishop Bumet» in 
profited to his History of tho liteformatlon, 
kw* ^ bis faTPUPi docOmfing 

,'th^ hMsTod those Acts knd Momutets 

kSl he^ been able dispel* 
tm# the uteho«tJ 

, ' ' ' “ ] 


What man soever was the instrumetni flwhorehy ^ 
iovention was made}* without all doubt Ood 
was the ordainer and disposer thereof, no ; 

than he was of tho gift of tongucis and tWt fS.A; 
similar purpose. And well may this gift of prpsiiteg : 
be resembled, to the gift of tongues ; for like as (lod i 
then spake with many tongues, and yot all tlmt 
not turn the Jews so nowj when the Htuy Ghost i 
speakeih to the adversarlcR in innumerable sort* of 
books, yet they will not be converted, »or turn to the 
gospel. 

Now to consider to what end and purppso the Lord 
hath given this gift of printing to tho efarth, and to 
what great utility and necessity it semth, it is hot 
hard to judge, who so wisely perpoudeth both th® i 
time of the sendiug, and the sequel which thereof' 
ensnoth. • , , 

And first, , touching the time of this faculty giveh , 
to the use of man, this is to bo marked : that when 
as the bishop of Rome with all and full the consont of 
I the cardinals, patriardis, arclihtshops, bishopa, abbots, 

I priors, lawyers, doctors, provx^ses, deans, archdeactms, 

I asscinbleil together in the (Council of Constance, had 
; condemned poor John Huss and Iliorome of Prague to 
death for heresy, notwithstanding they were no hcte- 
tu«s ; and after they liad subdued the Bohomianii, aud 
all the whole world under the Btipreme authority of 
the Romish see ; and had mode all Christian people ; 
obedienciaries and vawals unto the same, having (Os 
one would say) all the world at their will, so that the , 
matter now was past not only the power of all mcn^ 
but the hope also of any man to be recovered : in this 
very time wo dangerous and des})CTate, when man’s 
power could do no more, there the blessed wi*>dOBi and 
omnipotent power'of the Lord began to work for his 
church, not with sword and target to subdue bis 
exalted advereary, but with printing, writing* and 
reading to couviiuy^ darkness by light, error by truth, ^ 
ignorance by learning. So that by this means of 
printing, the secret operation of Ood hath heaped 
upon that pioud kingdom a di.uhlo confqaion. For 
wliereaw the bishop of Rome had burned J‘ehn Hush 
before, and Ilicromc of Prague, who neitiher denied 
his transuhstaniiation, nor his supremacy, nor yet bis 
popish mass, but said mass, and hearrf mass them- 
selves ; neither spake a^iust his purgatory* nor aiiy 
other great matter of his popish doctrine, but only # 
exclaimed i^inat his excessive and pompous pride, 
his unchristian or ntthor antichristian abominatnwi of 
life : thus wdiilo ho could not abide his wickoduoss ‘ 
only of life to be touched, but made* it hweay, or’ at 
least matter of death, whatsoever was spoked against 
his detestable convci^ition and mannei^tj^^od 
secret judgment, seeing time to help hin oMteh, hath 
found a way by this ^ulty of j^rintlug* not duly tp 
confound his life and conversation* which bofora ho 
could not abide to lie touched, but also to cast down 
the foundation of his standing, that is, to exatmu?* 
ciyifuie, and detect his doctimo, laws* and iustitutlonsi 
most detestable, in suoh sort, that though his life Wieow 
never so pure, yet his doctrine standing a^ it doth, no 
nuvn is so blind but may see, that either the pope is 
antichrist, or else that antichrist is near oousin to the ; ^ 
pope : and all this doth* and will heiea^r more and, ' 
more, appear by printing. ^ 

The reason whereof is this : for that hereby tongpjte , 
are known, knowledge growetii, judgment <aitsrea«t% 
books ate dispersed, the scripture is Seen,' : 

be read* stories be opened* times compared* 
diseented, ‘falsehood dieted, and with , 

and all (as | said) through the beiiefit 
■^fherefbwi J suppose, ‘that mthor the hope 
printing, er he must' swk a' newvteim 
,& else, as the worid stapd**^ 


him Hut iho jpopUy and all his rulle^ of <iiu« 
must this undcntiuidf th^t thn)Uj;;h tho 
Sf pnuiing, tlw world hemnnoth now to huto oyss to 
A0. ftud howls lo judge Ho t suinot \valk so bviiablo 
in a dot, but ho nill bo spied Vnd although, through 
mighty he stopped the mouth ol lohii Hnss Wore, and 
ofHiuonu, that they nujLht not proa th, thinking to 
make bis kingdom sure , yet, in stead ol lohu Huss and 
Other, Hod bath optntd tin press to preach, whose 
toi6^ thi pope IS never able to stiip with all the 
pmssanoo Ot his tnpU < lown By this printing, as by 
I the gift ol tongues m 1 as by t he. singubu org in of the 
I Holy Hhost, the doetune of the gospel soumleth to nil 
1 nations and lountncs undei heintn and what (md 
I levealcth to orn man, is disjif isid to many, and what 
4 b knonn in eue nation, IS opened to hU : 

[f'Ar 7)eatf(. of Qwm Anm iiohtpi] 

In certain n cords thus wc find, that the king bt nip, 
in hi3 jusiS at (Jreenwirh, suddinl>, with ti hwptr 
sons, departed to Wistimuskr, lud tlu next dai attei 
Queen Anno hia wilt was had to the lowu, with the 
Lord Boehford, hei brother, ami ctitam other , and the 
nineteenth day alter was bebe ided 1 he w jids < 1 this 
wortJiy and Cliriistiaii Udy at hei death wtu th(s« 
’Good Chnstian people, 1 am < nnehithti to du , Ijir, 
aooording to the Inw, anil bv the law, 1 nm jud < 1 t > 
death, and ihtrtiort I will speak nothin^ i^ainst i 1 
am come hither to a< tuse no lu in, ii n t< spe uk au^ thirip, 
of that whereof I am ii< used \nd eomleiinud te die , 
but I pray tiod awe the king, in I send him long to 
reign oni you, for a gentler, oi a moic meuilul puiiet 
was there novot , ai el to me lu was a i oy j. e d, a 
f giUtle, and a sovtu ign brd And il any p < im u will 
middlo of myeause, ’ loeimrethem to pid^f the Ixi-t 
And thus £ take 1 1 > 1< ave of tin woi ' 1, and ot ) u 
all, aud I heartily thsiu you all t< iie> i r me 
Ihe Loid half mere yon mt , to (ti 1 1 i eomimnd 
my soul’ And so she km tied <1 wn, stym , ‘ t< 
Christ I con mend mj soul , loms, iteent iiv soul 
I njpeatxag the same ehieis times, till at ki,,th the 
stroke was gisfii, and liei he 1 1 was stucken oil 
,And this w vs the on J ot that godiv la ly and <ju< < n 
Godly 1 tall her, for su nliy respeetn, whatHemei the 
tansf n is, or quarrel ol jee ud against her 1 list, her 
last wotels spoke n at he r dt ith detlareel n > Uh , he r sm 
ccretaitiiandtruStinChTiHt than dull ei quulineeUsty 
Utter te>rtl the goeulne'.s of the^eau^e auel matt i,what 
soovetii nas IksuU** that, fe sueh as uisflvcan juelge 
tiiion case s oc current tlusaho m i> stun to tixe agrciit 
cleanng i nto he i that the) 1 ui^ the thirel lay afte r, 
was maxiKei m his whites unto auothei ( ertam this 
WHS, that tor the raif and siivul ir e< luj mini, 
so Well instrueied, tin 1 gntu ton ird ( el, with suth 
aierveut dosiu uut the tiuth, ami wtti ig forth of 
sinexre religion, pinetl with hie ^iniUness, mexlesly, 
ane) pity towarei all men, iheu have not many simh 
(jUf f us before he r borne, tin 1 1 e w a of 1 ngiauel Pi in 
eiptdly, this one eouimeudiitioii sho hit be hind lui, 
that efuiinghei hte, the. uti^non ol ( hast most h|i]) 
pily fiouhsbeiel, and had i light pi ispc? jus < ufhc * 
Jjiany things might U wuftiu inou ef the, mam 
;fi 1.4 tuo<lerHtie>u ol lur mild 

lowly slie wouli Ik or, not enly lo be 
but able> el lei own aaeul, would ye 
ehaplains, plai ily anel tree! t tdl wliai 
mM fhtyiitati ker a/nisa. Alsu, W bountiBiJ 
iW IW, pwwwg new e n) \ th* i»oor e vajnpW 
of ^ lou nu«<; almost ot her 

J 

^lufwa cf a ik dMrmution, la lumrood 

il the ^fte <U otufltecn thousand pouuds , 

^des djba uf mbucy, whkh her 

t^tenjdid in SrtTO (marlin* oi tho 

n^liu, u M. ihew ho be employed to tin behoof 


of peer artificers and ocoU{dcr$. A^fi, what a meakjue 
defender she was of Chii«i> gospeb alt the world doth 
know, anel hei acta do and wlU dectfiae to the #hrl4's 
end Amcnigst whieh other ha acts, this la onC| tfijUtt 
she placed Master Hugh Lattmer in the blthopHd "Of 
Worcestci, and also piefcrted Boctew Hhartou to his 
bishoprit, Ik mg then accounted a good man iKurtbeiv 
more, w hat a ti uo fa i th she bore unto the I<ord, this one 
fxamjilo may stand for many for that, when King 
Henry was with her at oodstoe k^ and thmie being 
afiaol of an < Id blind prophecy, for the which, neither 
ho 1101 othci kings be iou Inm, (luist hunt lu the said 
paik of Woodstock, nor enU i into lh« town of Chtford, 
at last, through tl»t thiistian, nnd faithful counsel 
el Hiat muen, he* was so auiud against all infidelity, 
tint both he liuntcd m the fonsaid park, and also 
entered into the teoin jf Oxford, and had no hanm 
But, boeTaiiso touiliiii the mtimrablc ciUuesof thw 
worthy rjueen, partly wt have sud sruncthing before, 
partly bit an SI mm also is promised to bt declared 
of hci iiituous lifi (tho 1 >id so jKimitting), by other 
wlio thin wtio about hci, I will ccftec lu (lus niittcr 
fill Hu 1 to proioc-d 

A notalh Tft (o)i/ of WiNitm a yovng man of 

J‘l ywM, to iUatk by Jiuim ^iioiinjolr fbr 

(/ospfi s sak€f too) fh / oj a/f yomaj men ami i)wxn^ to 

It iutd ,, 

fTiithi first sen of (tuoin Maij, Willhm Tlimtei, apprcn 
ti(4 t 1 Ktil vicasnr In iKindm was distiisrgtd from liK 
master « omj U>} me nt in < (mKoqut luo 1 1 his i ufusing to Attcml 
maM Hminx ictiunel to the houtte of hisfither at Biuut 
wood h* attiaoUd tho ftttinlk ti e f the uptniu iL Muthoiittoe l»v 
hia reading a (up> of tlio tksuptuus He was Aiuvlly Condcimied 
to die fri hciesy ] 

Tn the me an tm e William’s fathci and mother 
eanie to l^m, and dcsirod hcaitily of God that he 
ini,.,ht toiitmiu to tin oiul, in that good wsy which he 
ha 1 Ik gun, and his niotlui ssid tc hun, that she was 
dud th it fill she was so happy to bear auch a child, 
whuh (ould find in his heart to lew his hfo foi 
< luihC H niTlK s sikc 

llitn AVilliam bind to Ins niothci, * kor mvlitih 
j nil whiih J shall sufiei, whuh is but a short bmnA 
I hiistlnth iiomisfd me, mother (bind In), a eioWn 
1 f I X ni»;y y lu not be gin I ol that, mothei AN itli 
tint liiH 1 lotmr kneeled down on Lei kueos, sayintr, 
‘1 jira^ (lod Htnnf.,tlu n thee, my non, te» the end 
>c i, 1 think Ihee ah we>Il be stowed as oity child Ihjit 
MX i bare * 

At the wfcieli ijoids. Master Higbcd took hti In lus 
aniH, saving, * 1 rijou o (ajid so » wd the others) to see 
\on in this i nnd, and haio t^Mod eattsi* to ie« 
jeiee ’ \n 1 hts fa then and mothci both sold, that 
they wen in'oei ed othci irimel, 1 ut pm)od tor Mirt, 
that, as lie had be^im to confess thfist before Jtn(n,he 
] kcwiMo might M continue to the end William’s 
father siiel ‘1 was afinid of nothing, hut tluit my , 
hui sh mid have been killed in the prwn for bnngcr 
and < old, the bislie p w as HO haiel to him ’ But WiUiaui 
confessed, alter a month that his father Was chfUrgad 
with Ins board, that he 1 wkc*l nothing, but hod mtat 
and clothing enough, yen, even out of the court, both 
nnmey, meat, clothes, wood, and coats^ and aU win^ 
nteesHa y 

Ihus Uiey coutmued m then tnn, being the Swan 
in lU nutwood, in a pailom, whither tesoiwl tniiiny 
leoph of the country to sco thneo g<K>d men which 
we It there, and many of Wdlioin’k acq^uaintfiiueo 
came to hfiii. and reasoned With hmi, wfid bO WiHt 
them, exhorting them to come away Ir^ the itboifi^ 
nation of Popish siipeistition and iaolatiy* 

Thus passing away8atuntay,SuM(tijr, 
on Monday at niglit it happened, tiiiajt WiUiam hfid k 
dream about two of the clock ip tho moniin^ W^ch 








iv«j| Mw thM lie wiu 9 lit Uift the 

wtinke wu ^liete lid ^d«il(t tie lbunied» whicK 
(i^ h.«' tshmij);l)t m }i(« Urea^A) iffaH at the towii’a ehd 
the tiutiut stood^ wh{<;)^ was so itidt ed , and also 
be dmutmil that lie luH witb his tather, ae ho aent 
to the stakd^ and also that there vtas a |>nest at the 
stake^ whuu vtmt about to haie huu xccani lo 
ahoiui he**aid (as ho thoUtrht in lus drt tin), bovx that 
he hade lam avrav false piopliet, and how tliat 1 m 
exhoited the |>eople to litaare ol lam and mih as ho 
wae, whieU tlunj's wuuo t pass indttd It hap|wned 
that WiUiam made a luiso lohunstlf in his ditam, 
whnh caused M JI>jrh<d and the otheisto owal «. him 
out of hvs Shep, to km w "aJiat ho lacki 1 ^V htn he 
iMaked« he told them lus du uh lu cidii as is said 
Now when it was <la> , the Khaift, JM )ho< kt t < alkd 
on to set ioiwald to the Imrnin/ oi 'William Huuttj 
iheii lamc ihu Biuiiil s soi to \\ ilham lliintci and 
luibratfd him ill his ii^ht arm, " \\ ilUani, hi , 

not afraid ol thm mm, ahieh au luic ptihuit with 
bows, bills, and wiapons, it i(l> iupii< I tilling you 
to the plate, wlitie > on slnill 1 liinitd’ lowlioii 
Wilimm aiihwtied, ‘ I thank (ml I ttn n »t ih ud 
tori lui’ie tiwit luv cc nut, whit it will < ist intjtil 
i< ad\ ’ lh( n the slieiiJl s s( n t < ul 1 sjx ik no rut le te 
hitu i n wiepiti^' 

J hen William llimiii ] linked up hi "own, and 
*Upptd oici the paiUui jri mnstl, and wmt hiwai 1 
ehecilully, tin si iitl euaiU taking him b\ me 
urn, and Ins hiother liy anotlni , and tUuh ii^. in 
the wiu, he nut with hib iuiher tueudin to Iuk 
tlieam, and ht spike ti his son wttpn^ md say in/, 

* (»od le with tint, son ilhain and lUiain said, 
*(Jodb< with ym, e,oc 1 (atlui, and le < 1 ^ood e<nn 
1 it, toi 1 hopt we shall nuet a/iin, whtn wc shall lie 
wniiy Ills ftitlui Mini, * I hoj t st , W illiam,’ and m» 
dmaitfd So W ilham wdit tithe phirc when the 
stivke Htuod, oven ateordiiig to hid duaui, wheiea^ 
all things weie vei> nnieatU lh<n \\ illiam t< < k a 
wet broom la^^ot, and kneeled d< wn tluieon, md u id 
the ^Ibt psahu, till In eanu to these wills, ‘ llu sa 
(iifue of (lod IS u eontute spirit , a contrite and i 
bioken heart, O ( idj thou wilt not desj m ’ 

Ihou wild MaiJtei l>itll oi the Ihatilns tilled 
^Wilbam lyriill, ‘ Ikm lies! said he , *tluu leudthl 
false* foi the woids an, “luihuniblt spnit * Ihii 
William said, Mhe tianshition waith “a e nitrite 
heait"* ‘’ieUj’qu th Mi 1 yu 11, ‘ the tr in latn ii is 
lalse , ye tianslute locks ns je list >ouisehes, like 
heieticd ’ VW ( It, e[uoth W illi iUi, * liieie ih n ^le it 
dltloteMee in th Htxveids’ il cn - ud the mheiitf,* Here 
la a letter from the ej[ue(n li tlieu wilt leeant, tliou 
elialt live , it not, th m bhalt bo buifted No/ quoth 
ilham, *1 will not reif^it, tiod willinji,’ Ihen 
WrlhaiA rose, and went to tin siuki, md stiod uj 
right to it J hen came one Jheliaid Tond, a bailitl, 
and made ftist tl\i ehain about W ilham i 

’IhoA said Master Brown, ‘ line is ne t we el enough 
to burti a kg oi him* Jlwn wud W ilium, ‘(.oiel 
peopjle* pri^yfoi mo, uid make speed, and elispueh 
quickly; and pray tor me while ye* roc me ahxe, 
good pecqde , and £ w ill pray for you like w ist, * llowr ’’ 
qdoth Brown, ‘pray ten thee t 1 wnll pray in 

taore ioi thto than 1 will pray loi a do/ ' lo whom 
WtUfata auAweied, iJrown, now yeni ha'c 

thast whieh you sought loi, and I piny tmd it lie not 
Imd to yduT cUaJn e in tho Ust elay , howbeit* 1 icirgiie 
' you * Then auid Maste t Banvii, *“ I aak no iorpirqness 
ofUw^/ Mird William, ‘it (md toi^ive you 

iwkl Wursi ttiy Idoed at yeiui hands * 

Tlrtii Wrd wUkatu, ‘ Son ot (bid, khme upon m< I’ 
tind uhiuodiately tho sun in the element ahune out ot 
[ a dtttk «Q fdll lu hi« fate, that ho was tern- 
! tu JUAlt liitruthor way, whereat the pouple 

Piueed, W w dark a Uttle time afore 

1 An^higy bwtta 


IhMj Wilham M>k up a faggot *>i htouw aad «wi** i 
bmoed tt in hia 

then this pnest whitk M^illiara diwaoHOd ol, eamo ' 
to hi« brolhei Robert with a jwipieh book to tmy 
to 'William, that he might re e uni, which book hm , 
hrotht*r wfouJd not medelie withal Thtu WiUiftiU| ' 
Mom/ilu priest, and poweiving how ho would , 
showtil Imu the book, Haul, * \way, thou taJiW pto- ' 
phcl ' Itowirt oi il ml, good people, and tome away 
Irom their ale mu atieiis, kst tout you he partakere of i 
iluir jdngue'-* Jhen, quoth the inoHt, ‘Look how j 
then burnest Inie, ho shall thou bum in h<dl* 

U ilham luiHWtu 1, ‘ I lion licet, thou talsc piophet ! 
Vwtiy, the u lal e ]>i ph< t * iway 
Ihcn there wjs it ^mtlm an whuh said, *I pray 
(j 1 hire iruuy upon hi sinl’ fho people Skrd| 
Vinm Amm 

Innm hililv fii i w is ni ide llien W illiaui eaat 
his psaltei II hi uiiei lus bi theiN hind, who aaid, 

‘ \^ ilham, think in the holy pission of (hnkt, and 
lent uliniel et ehath * \nd \\ illnin innweicd, ‘I 
un not aiiaid I he n hit he u| liis iianels to beaten, 
and said, ‘ f id, 1 oid, i enel, leite iVe my spnit I* J\n<r i 
isiin/ down hiR head a an into the smeithcring ^ 
Mile ke, he yielded up his h^ lei the tiuth, BCalinglt ' 
With Ins hiood t the jiiuise oi (uiel 


JOUV LI LAND 

In thm age arose tlic fret bnglish autiquarifin 
writer, m the peibon ol Je>H\ In and Hu was 
iMirii in 'Leiudou end iceeiveel lus education at bt 
JHuU school in his iiitivo city, at Cambridge and 



Jolu) be latnl 


Oxtoiel, completing it by a residence of consider- 
able duration at Hans, wliou lu en toyed the firiend'- 
fclup ul man) Icarm d men Lr land w as one of tluj 
earliest Greek scholars m JKngland, was acquaiiited 
with b rotuh, Tialian, and Sp misb, ^nd studied what 
le w then gave any atluithmio the WeHh and jiiagob* 
Ikiuy V iU made him one of his thaplnms and bi^ 
btowtd ibUiietiy beneflu^ upon lum Haiiuga 
nataral bint tu autiquitieu, he ubtainid tVom the IIM 
a (innmiAMon to mspept records, whe-rever pliM, 
and, armed with this, he procetded upotiiLlWbf 
the whole kingdom, at once to visit tlie 
RtuiinthuLldmgs, tumuli, imd other wMfViV^ 






agft, «n4 to niftke reseatcHe# in tln(j diy«ia ia tb«, y«»Kj at 
ijiSIWfAti^ of cjoUegois, abbeys, and cathedralfl. In «i}c no proparatioiMf* or goooly ffeumiiueiEjfeji .viiw)4ifi Of 

he tiollected an nnmcn»i^ mass of TaluaWte thoEuest sort ^»t wi^ht V® 
tnafes, smne of which be dqxw&jted in the king’s friondaUp ; such pleiwsuMs were then d^eviaed^iEhn tha 
library, llie wrifciit>g9 whicii lie subsequently aun- kin^s comfort and consolation* as might he invented^, 
posed, with referonee to bis favourite pursuits, con- or by irutn’s wit imagined. The fctmquets, were net 
veya moat rGS|KjiCtful impression of his diligence, forth with masks tind mumxneiries, in so gox^MS',a 
and of the value of his labours; but they present soi-t and costly manner, that it was 9 . heaven to, behold, 
little attractioii, except to niaders of peculiar taste. There wanted no dames or damsels, meet Or apt to 
S<Sano am iu Latin ;* but the most important is in dance with tlie maskers, or to garnish the place for 
iSngliah, namely liis — an account of his the time with other goodly dispoi'ts. Then was there 

traytds, and of the ancient rtMuains vrhich he visited, all kind of mmic and harmony ^t forth, with excel* 
together with a catuloguo of English writers. Le- Ennt vojlccs both of men and chihlmn, I have stsfU 
' laud was for ibo two last years of his life insane, the king suddenly come in thither iu a mwk, with a 
probably from enthusiastic application to his favou- dozen of other maskers, all in gajments likeaheidiei'ds, 
rite study, and died in London in 1552 . made of fine cloth of gold, and fine orimsnia satin 

uftuc'.d- fl.iid pjius tbB same, with visors of nm- 


G BORCJ i: C AVEN DISH. 


At this time HvikI G gouge Cavendish, gcntle- 
m'au-uslicr to (’ardinal Wolacy, and afterwards em- 
ployed in the same capacity ])y Tienvy VITT. To the j 


fonijer^hc was strongly attached and after the ye shall mulerstai’d that he canio by water to the 


prelate’s full, he continued to serve him faithfully till 
his death. Cavendish hiiusilf died in 1557, leav- 


iug, in manuscript, a Lift of Cardinal Wohn/, in landing they were all siiot hfi; which made such a 


■which, wdiile he admits the arrogant disposition of 
jiis old muster, he highly extols Ins general charac- 
tcr.f Mr S, W. Singer has printed, for the first time, 
Mf(tric;al Visions by Oavrndish, concerning the for- 


tuites and fidl of Konm of the most eminent per- dialoly after thin great shot of guns, tho curdinal do- * 
^ns ()f hi*' time. Ilcai>ccting the Life of Woksey, sired the lord chamhevlain and couiptrollcr to look 
rte pl>serves ‘ nicrc i^ a sincero and imp.irliai what this sadden shot sKouhi me.m, an though he 
adherence to tniHi, a reality, in Cavendi.«.ir9 narra- knew m^thnig uf the matter. They thereupon looking | 
live, which bespeaks Ibi confidiencc of Ids readtr, out of Um Window, into 'J'hanies, ivturncd again, ami’ 
fljid vei 7 much mcie.isos his plea-sure. It is a si, owed him, that it seemed them them hhould he 
woik without pretension, but ftiiW of natuial do- txnne noblemen and strangeis am ved at his hridgo, as 
quonce, devoid c»f the forinalily of a sot ihetorieal jinib.issiuJors fjoin some tordgn prince. * * » 
composition, unspoiled by tho afll;ctatiou of that Then (pn.lh the caidma] to luy lord chamherlaifi, ‘T ^ 
chs/rical manner in which all Inogmphy and history pray yuu,’ ipioth he, ‘ show them that H sacwiotli me 
of old timo Wa,s prescribed! to Ihj ’ writh'ii, and which that there should be among them soino noblemen, 
dftnn divests eneh records of the nltraidion to la* whom I suppose to lie much more worthy of honour to 


found in the coiivcraatiomd style of Ca'mndhh. ■* 
Oar great poet li.va liti'ridiy followed him iu several 


sit and occupy tliis room and plaeo than T ; to whom 
I would most gladly, if I know him, suvrtMider luy » 


i '* K<*vi,v Itrithnuu^. bondon. 

3m .4to. • 

' / , C- Oe Scriptirrifuts Un'tauvtoj. cixfurd • I 7 (jf). 

, Bnt/iinninii ConirliVie^L Oxford - 17 U> 

I did not appear in yr tut till l*4l, wh*^! w.j» 


lent voices both of men and chihh'en, I have Mnpi 
the king suddenly come in thither in a mjwk, with a 
dozen of other maskers, all in gajments likeahejdiei'ds, 
made of fine cloth of goM, and fine oriinson satin 
jmned, and eap.s of the same, with visors of gOod pro- 
portion of visnomy ; their hairs,, and beards, either of 
hue gold wire, or else of silror, and some being of 
black .eilk ; haring sixteen toidi beairrs, besides their > 
drums, and other persons atteudhig upon them, with 
visors, and clothed all m satin, of the same colours. 
And at his coming, and before lie came into the hall, 


Watergate, wilbout an>- noise, whwe, against Ids conn- 
ing, were laid ch.wged many eliiinibevs,^ and at Ins 


jumble in the air, that it wa-s like thunder. It made 
all the noblem^, ladies, and gentlewomen, k* muse 
what it should mean coming so suddenly, they sitting 
quietly at a solemn bamjuofc. * * ♦ Thou, imme* 


I passages cf his King Jlcnry VXII., merely putting place according to jay duty.’ Then spake my lorrl 
^ I his laPguutp:* into vcn.c‘. Ad<f to tlihs the histork’nl chamberlain unto them in French, declaring iny iord 
importance of the Work, as thy only sure and authen- cardmal’a leind; and they rounding'’ him again in 
tdc.squrce of information uihwi many of the most the ear, my lord chamberlain said to my lorn cardi- 
' interesting <’vcnt 3 of that reign ; and from which nal, * Sir, they cordoss,’ quoth he, that t^uiong them , 
all ldstbnari)v have largidy drawji (through ilwi w cop- the e i.s sm-h a noble perMonage, whom, if your Graoe 
dary juediuin of lloUnJicd and Stow, who ailojited *’-*■' «j*point lyui from the otlier, ho is contented to' 
Cavi'UdishV. oarrativiO, iuid its intrinsic vajue need diseiowo himselt, tind to ac'cept your place most 
.not be more fully ex pry ssisd ’ worthily.’ With that tli*, cnrdiiml, taking a good 

advisement among them, at the la'^t, quvth he* ; 
>, nr' 7j , . TT^ , j , seeuieth the gen tloman with the bla<*k heal'd should 

[Aiiij? Jiewy s I o-uk' to TI olwif n I*,. (.^^,1 he arose^iut ^ Jp* chair, 

;■ ; And when it pleased the kin</s um}wtr, for Ids rc- the sanit. to the gentleman in the black 

ClVaie 'i, to iBpair unto tlie canl inars ho«W a- ho did » bis ho ud, I'lm i>emott to whom 

, ■ he offered then his Chair was Sir Ldward Neville, 

> , i ' * 4^seti^ JncfifU^iatu Ariurii, R<y^i.v itritonuu^. bourton . oomely knight of a gotslly pei-sixnage, that much iamre ^ 
t , SS-gii. At». ’ • resornbled the king’s person iu that ntmak than my 

' / , C- Oe So'ipuyrihus Briiamiojs. Oxford • 17 (JP. Other, q'ho king, hoanng and pin'ceiTing the omdifial 

. UnUtmin$Colii\'i<v<^^^ Oxford- 17U> so deceived in his estmiatiou and choice, cfould »ot 

'i ■weak did not appear in yr tut till l*4i, wh*^! it ■».!» forbear laughing; but pluckiKl dowh his Tisbr,'ftad , 

the tStlo of ‘ TUo .’Ve«<joiatiotis of TlxmiuA Mft.ster Neville’s also, aiwl dashed out with «ucb R ' 
j* b# ^ olth'ri <’> it fnrih wais to ire-’ pleasant countenaiK'e and chyer, that all noble €i«tateiB^ • 

to the tle!*t,h Ar«(ltVi«Hr>p Laud, by draw* there assembled, teoiug the king te IwJ tJ^W tauonswt 
the Mtjwju'ittfiiu, them, rejoiced very much. The carirni(d’'eftehoil»^ de- 

Jffis, ; !«>i »® departod, Mi ww* iirto 

! -b/ With a dlfifjeHfttion by tUe ; ' . 'i ‘ ‘ ‘ , 

ptsovfejS the author to have horn Gk-orso » Short guns, qr caonoft, vrithopt canrtegttt; 

fllfi WOlhim, %tlve ottcarfoas, • ' . ’ .1 

iwhlfcatiwia ' « Wht«J?«iring' ■ 



mmAXUUK. 


Where i/m iir gree^t mti^o and 
^nd there ibev apparelled Mm with 
hJirft’priiieely gannenie- And in ihe time of the 
JsiWg*« dhScneo, the dkhoa of the hanqitet were clean 
taki^^|>) and the table Jijtfead hgatn with oe^ir and 
jiTweet piwumed clotha ; every man sitting still nntll 
the hing and his maskm-s came in among them again, 
eveiy man being newly apiJarelled. Then the king 
took Ms sfeat Under the cloth of estate, commanding 
woman to remove, hut sit still, as they did before* 
fhen in came a now banquet before the king’s ma- 
jesty, and to all the vest throuerh the tables, wherein, 

1 suppose, were seiwed two hundred dishes, or above, 
of wondrous costly meats and devices, subtilly de- 
vised, Thus passed they forth tlm whole night wi(h 
banquetting, dancing, and other triumphant deviees, 
to the g:roat comfort of the king, and pleasant regard 
of the nobility there assomhlcd, | 

LORl> UKRNi’ns. 

TaiRD JBcftNEUS, another favourite of ITenry VI U., 
imder whom he was clinnecllor of the exehequer. and 
governor of Calais, is known el iiefly as the author 
of a translation of the Frc iu'h (dn-onieler, Froissart 
His version of that fascinating narrative- of eonteni- 
]Dorary cventvS m Fmgland, France, Flanders, S(‘ot- 
land, *and other eoiiutru'S.* was executed by tlic 
king’s command, and appeared in 152.'!. Tt is an 
t-keellent sample of tl)e Knghsli lantjuage of that 
poriod, being rtMnarkable for the purity and nervous- 
neSR of its style.f Ford Berners wrotc^ also The 
fJktorjf of tliP Monf Noble and Valiant KnojUt, At- 
ihur of Litik BtUalth and other works, translated 
from the FreiK'h and hpanifili; he was hki'wise the 
author of a hook on The Vulics of) the JnhubUant^ 
if Caldti. From las translation of Froissart (which 
was reprinted in 1812), wo oxtniei the following 
passages . — 

\ Battle of CiesHf) 

When thd French king saw the Kugliahmen, liis 
blood changed, and (he) said to his marshalls, * Make 
the Genoese go on before, and begin the battle in the 
name of God and St Denis.’ 'J’hcio were of the 
Genoese cross-bowa about a fifteen thousand, hut they I 
were so weary of going a-foot that- day, a six leagues, 
armed with their cross-bows, that they said to their 
constables, ‘ VV'e be not vtII ordered to fight this day, 
im we be not in the ease to do any great d<-ed of anas ; i 
w6 hare more iiee»l of rest.’ Tlioso wordhi’ame to the 
Karl of Aloiifon, who said, mauls well at ease to 
be ehiu'gcd with such a soH; *f rascab, to be taint and 
Ihil now at most need,’ Also, the same soa‘<ni, there 
fell a great min and an edipse, with a terrible tlum- 
dfU’ j'and bofom tie rmn, there came flying or^r the 
battles a groat number of crows foi fear of tiieteoipe''t 
6omlng; Then anon the air Itegan to wax clear, and 
iho sun to shind fair ami bright, the which was right 
in the Ft'enchmons^ eyen, and on tho Knglishmcns’ 
babk. When the Oenocso were assembled together, 
and hogjftn to approach, they made a great Icoi) and 
to abaidi the Fnglisijmen ; but they .stood still, 

' j;i,nd atiired not for all that, 'fhen the tJenoesc again 

s FKdssftit WsSded lo KnRland as sceretaiy to the quei'n of 
tSdwVdliif.i fmin blfil to IW, iind again visited that eoantiy 
‘Sn On the former ewosion. he paid a visit to ScotJaiid, 
wh«m he wo# e(H!le»'teine(i hy the Kari of Douglas, flis history, 
‘Which eettends fmm JSBdhi U(iO, is valwtHl chleily for tho view 
,-^hiiih it $^ea of the manners of Iho times, and tlw atatc of the 
and tlioir inlittbitatita. 

' , ,t Them isati'ansltttion ot Pmls»art in modem Fngt»«ih-»tho 
‘'yjork 6f Mr lohnw'irf' Jlafod i btrt that of Lord Bomefs is 
d<S(fS»i«id iWiniperivib not cady in vigorous ehawtwtetic eaiires- 
t^Qi^ What is mom suiptiiifng. tn eomctnessi. 


rERAXHIlK. ^ JOHN ; 


the second tima made another leap ifhd a foU bry, 
and stepped forwattl ft little ; and the Ktiglishmen re- 
moved not one foot. Thirdly again, they leaped and > 
cried, and went forth till they came witMn shdfc ; then, 
they shot fieicely with their cross-bows. Theil^ the 
F.nglish ai*cliers stepped forth one pace, and let fly ' 
their arrows so wholly and thick Lliat it aeanted snoW". 
When the Oenoose fclf the arroivs pit-rdug throogh 
heads and arms and (>n'a.sts, many of them cast clown 
their cross-how^i, and did out tlmir str-ings, and, re- 
turned discoiiifited. When the French knig saw thorn 
flee away, lie said, ‘ Slay these j’OBcals, for flioy shsll 
lot and trouble us without rcaHon.’ I'ben ye should 
haro seen the inon-at-anns dash in among, thara, 
and killed a gioat iiumher nf th«ni, ami over still the 
Knglishmen shot nhero:is they saw the thiekei.t press j*, 
tlic shaip Jinow's inn into the nu-n-at-ai-ms and into 
their lioittos ; and mnny fell lim-se and men .ailumg 
the (JcmoPHc ; and vheu they were down, they could 
nett lelievc again ; the pi v as so thii-k ilmt one over- 
throw unotJier, And ah.o, among the Juiglishmoii, 
there ivere certain rat^tuls that wont on foot with gmat 
kiiiyt«. and they vent ns among the mcn-at-anns, and 
murden'd many as tluy lay on fuo giouiid, both carls, 
barons, knight*--, and Sfiuirf wheic-d’ the King of Kng- 
haul w.is after displeased, for he had mthev they had 
been taken prisoners. 

JOHN nnLLKNnEN. 

(kmtompoTury with Lord Herncivs teas John Bkl- 
nF.NiiKN, archdeun of hloray, a favy.»urlte of James, 

V. of ScotUud, and one of the lords of session in the 
reign of Queen Mary. BevSides WTifciiiQ a topography 
of Scothiiid, epistlts’to Jaiiu's V., and souse poems, 
h(* t ranslutud, Im the king’s com n sand, 1 lector }3oei‘e’s 
Historj' of Scotland, and tho first five hooks of Livy, 
The translation of Boece was imbbshod tn and 
eosistitutes the earliest existing spoennon of Scot- 
tish literary jirose. Ihe llrst original work in flnit 
language was one entitled 7'h(' Complaynt of Scotltml, 
which was publihlied at SI. Andrews hi by an 
unknown inithor, and l onsistsof a meditation on the 
distracted state of the kingdom. The difl'ercincc be- 
tween the language of these works and tlmt em- 
ployed hy tlu* ihigiiftli writers of the preeetliiig con- 
tiiry is not great. BoUciult n's translation of Boeee 
is Tat her a dree one. and additions are sometimes 
made Im tin* translator.* Another translation, pub- 
lished by IToIinshed, an Jinglish Chronielor, in tho 
reign of Fli/abetb, was tlui source from which 
Sluikspeare di'rivi-d thi* historierd inatcrials of* hb 
tragedy' of Macbeth. Two extracts from Beilonden’s 
version, in tiic original sjieUmg, ure hem Bulbomed; 

' [Pari of the Btorij of Marhifht] 

ISocht laug eftir, hapnit ano uncouth and woundor- 
full thing, be quhdk followit, sone, ane grot alUiw 
tion ill the realme. Be avetitme, IMaklieth and Ban- 
quj^o wei pas‘.aiul to Fores, (pihair King Duncane 
hapnit to be for the time, and met be the gftit thro 
ivemen, clothil in eh’ago and uncouili wtiid. Thay 
wei jugit, be the popill, to l>o weird Rbstejns. The first 
of thfum sabl to Makbeth, ‘ Hale, Thane of Glammi* I’ , 
tho second said, “11 ale, TJmoe ot Cawder 1’ and Iha 
third said, ‘Hale, King of .Scotland!’ Than ftaid 
lljinquho, ‘ Quhafc wcineu be ye, sa uiuuemiiull to mCfl 
and Sft favorable to my company cun ? For yo gaif , - 
to him ndcht onU© laudis and grei rentis, hot gv^t j 
lordschippk and kittgdomes ; and gevis me noclit.’ ; 
this, ftnsjwerit the &Hfc of thir weird sisteris, ^f ‘W«v 
sohaw more felieito appariwg to thoc than to hiM 

* An eacottjjent rcpriiit of It, nJ-Oasr wiUi an ectitkm ttjE 
traoelntion of Livy, apiioarcd In ISiJinbafgh lu lliJL' 
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^ hiipjjiHi to be ayie king, bi/^ onipire sail 
aBJ nano of blrt bluae jMill Oitir ,b*b)[ WO- 
} po coBii'ar, tbow siUl ttovir bo kipg* bot of ibc 
mi euw inooy kuigie, quhilkis with lann; pTogrtwionn, 
rcjosO the oroun of ScotlamU* Al« erme af^ ihtr 
woUjwUs w(t «aid, thav stidtlnnJie ovaoint out of aicht. 
Tbis projibecy and divinatioun wi*s baldin mony dayis 
U4 derision to Baiiqubo and JNIaUbeth. fc' or aura time, 
Banqnbo wald call Makbcth, King of ScottxH, for de- 
rijfioxni ; and be, on the ^ainijj manor, waltl call Ban- 
qnho tbelader of mon.v kiix^ds. Yit, becaua al thingis 
succodit iis tliir vpemeo devinit, the pepiH trai«:iit and 


jugit ibaitn lo !»« xveird aihiciiA. Not Jang cftir, it 
iiappit that the Thane of Cawder’W'es disheriat and 
forfaltil of his landis, for corfcaiio crimes of lose ma- 
jOflte ; and his laudis wtT gevin be King Duncanc to 
'Makheth. Jt hapnit in the next nicht, that Banquho 
and Afakbeth wer sportand togiddir at tliair flupi>er. 
Than said Bauquho. ‘Thow lies gottin all that the 
first tiro weird siuteris lieeht. llestis nocht bot tJie 
crouiij quhilk ivc* Jiecht be the thrid lister.* Makheth, 
revolriBg all iJiingis as thay wer stud ho tliir weird 
sistei'is, began to covat the eroim ; and jit he con- 
cludit to abide quhil he saw the time ganiuul ilmlito, 
fermeUe belermg that the thrid weiul huKI cum, ns 
the first two did afoio. 

In the mono time, .King Diincane maid his son Mai- 
coliue Prlnee of (huubir, to siguifj that Jie snld 
regne eftir him, Quhilk wes giet displesoir to Mak- 
beth ; for it maid plane derogatioiin to the thnd weird, 
proinittit afore to him lx tbir weird sisU-ris. Noch- 
tiieles, he tliocht, gif Duncane wer sluiio, heluwl maist 
‘ richt to the croun, hec'uus ho wos nciest of bind thair- 
to, be iennonr of the auld lawis maid oltii the doiih 
I lof King Fergus, ‘Quhen young children iser uinilul 
te fjovem the cronn, the neiiv^t of thair bludo sail 
,, wgjie.’ Als, the Kspons id tliir woiid sisteris put 
■ hipi in beleif, that the thrid weird suld < uiu als weill 
as the first two, Vttoiir, his wife, impafient of lang 
tafy*, as all wemen ai, sppciully qulmie tliay ar de- 
sirus of ony puipos, gaif him gret artation to j»er- 
,+ew the thrid weird, chat seho mieht be ano queue ; 
oallaiid him, ofttuiiis, fchil emvart, and nocht desiiUM 
of hoflonris ; mii he diu-st not aswulye the thing ivith 
' manheid and eurage, quhilk is oficiit to him be Wni- 
ToJ<jno,e of fortoun ; howhou sindrv otheiishes ossailyeit 
SIC thlngis tttore, with inaist tonihil ioopardyis, quhen 
thivy had n )t sic siekenics (<i sueecid in the end of 
thair lauhcMUiH as he luuL 

Afadlxt'i, be persuasion of his wife, paderit his 
fyoindis t ' arie counsall at hinerucs, qul.arc King 
lJuncftiie hft]»phut to he for tlie time. And lajeause 
he fand sudn'icni oporemnie, he suppoit <d ilaiiqiiho 
ahd otlienM his fremdis, he dow Kiug Bunoanc, the 
vii yeir of his regne, llis body was bmyit in Klgin, 
tunl eftir lane nji and brocht to t'olmekill, qulmio it 
Tcnmnis yit, umang f he sejuilturis iif niliir kingls j fm 
. tmr I'idemption, sijvpvi ycris. 

AVh» ^fanrris mul Vo’ Avh(, tif Si'Mits, \ 

' Our howheit thuy war richt rirfcewis bai4h 

it'x W'cir ami fwaoe, war inaist exeroit with tonqwjmnce j 
it ii» the ibntane ot all virtow*. Thay disjuuit* airly 
in th^Sinoi'niiig with Hinal refcotiuun, and susrenit thair 
thaigwith qiiln'l'* the time of sowqicr ; throw quhilk 
ihaif 4ibonv>k WW novir atjufctly chargit, to emposche | 
thiwin of uthiii' besinesk- At the isowpar thay war inair ! 
! iliay bml but am* ooura, Thay oit, for 

i fitetaf'iio haAf raw ; fqv the saup i« uiaiHt mm- 

' in that^t^awer, AB dronk:a»'s, glntonisi, andcon- 
j Sttttr^ of rlUldiis, majjr tuOT waa naiefwar iotJlie sus- 
' tentation of-; men, wfwr ifinfs; and eonunandit to 
t fuwlii3 ,of qnhat drink thay plOsit, and 

' ! , , < Umaltfiwtwl, , ' Fnli quantity, oi lllk 


iiicoijdane^tt tlmireftortraa dwwnlt ; 

* * Now I belief nati® wc ,i 

df danga^, that tsan sutRcientlie J 

in thiT present dayi$, ar difierent ,fia thi^ u 

fcomjierance of our eldaris, For quhat® ottie; dldiwi# 
had sobriete, we have ebriete and dronklnoH {.quhahe 
thay had plente with sufiicetice, wo have Butnodotalb 
cursis [courses] with supei-fluite ; u» ,he w‘ar jtnalet 
noble and honest, that culd devore ajtid swelly xhalat \ 
and, be extreme diligence, Hcrchis sa mony^deligat 
comwis, that ihay provoke the stomok te reasave rhait 
than it may sufiioieutUe degest And nocht allpuarliei 
may surfet donnar and sowjicr sufiice ui», above the 
tenii>oram*c of oure cldoris, hot als to ciintinew our 
schamofull and inmioderit voracite with duble dcii* 
naiis and sowfairis. Na fishe in the se, nor foul 
in the aire, nor boat in the wo<l, may have rest, 
hut socht ln>ir and thair, to satijify the hungry ap- 
petit of ghitoiiis. Nocht allenntly ar winifl scicht , 
in Franco, hot in Sjuiiiiyo, Italy, and flrece; and, 
aumtimo, baitb Aphrik ami Asia soehi, for new ile- , 
hems metis and w^hiis, to the samin efieot. , Thus 
is the warld sa utterly «ocht, that all maticr of ilrog. 
giH and elccluaris, that may uuris the lust and inso- 
lence of popill, ar brocht in fck'otland, with loaist 
sumptiius price, to ita los daniiuiige than perdition 
of the ])epill thereof : for, tliixiw the ijmnoderat glut- 
ony, our wit and reason ax sa bhndit within the pre- 
souii of the body, tliat it may have no knawledge of 
hevinly thingis ; for the body is invulvit with sic 
clow die of futnos, that, liowbcit it be of gud coum 
jdexioiin be natui'c, it is sa iqiprest with superlleu 
metis and ilrinkis, that it may iiotlilr weild, nor yit 
ouir^ the sell ; but, coui'essaiid the self ^Incust, gevis 
place to all InfiiiuiLcis, qiihill it be miiMirably de- 
stroy iv. 

\_lirimct fmn the Complapid of ftvotland,] 

There <‘ftii I heard the rumour of ranimaRche^ 
foulis luul of boystiH that made grito heir,'* qi^hilk 
past beside hiiniis and boggis on gieou bankift to seek 
tboH' sustontation. Their bnitul sound did rodoad to 
the high sky is, quhil the deep hou'I ojaieniiB of cleucliifi^ 
and rotclie craggis ansuert > itht aiie high note of that* 
samyii souml as thay beystis hod bbiuen* It a|ierit 
bo juesiunvng and jiresuposhig, tliat blaberaml cccjio 
)md been bid in aiio hou hole, cryand liyr half ansiteir, , 
quhen Naicissus rycUt sorry socht fur his sanmndis, 
quhen he was in aiic forrest, far fra Ony tblkis, and 
tlicre eftor for love of eccho he drounit in ane dxim 
lol. Nou to tel treiitht of the beystis that maid slro 
heir, and of ^he dyn that the foulis did, tiier ayndry 
Houndis lied noihir tomp^anco nor tune. For f^t 
furiht on the fresche fieldis the nolt maid noyis yltht 
mony loud lou. Baytht horse and jneyris did font 
nee, and the fobs nockyj. The buUi|j, began to bulUr, , 
q»ihon the soheip began to blait, beqiust* tlie dttlfls 
began till mo, quhen the doggis borkit. Than thp: 
suyne 1 egan to quhryne quhen thai herd the tt»se ratr, 
quhilk gaH7 the hennis kekkyl quhen tbe'eokis creu. 
The chekynB began to rxsu when the glod 'qhhl«sillit. 
The fox fidJottit the fed geise and gart them cvy elaik.’ 
The gayslingiH cryit quhilk quhilk, and the ,daki$ 
cry it quaik. The ropcen of the rauynie gart ilie erw 
ctope. The huddit crauis cryit vamk vattok, qutum ‘ 
the suauuiH nmriui, because the gray goul‘ mau pro- , 
iiosticat ano stomie. The turtil be^r for to gveit, ' 
quhen the cuschet aoulit. The titiene followli the 
goilk,^* and gart liyr sing guk i^k. The dou® croutlt 
hyi sod Sang that soundit lyik sorrou, Bobeen , 

’ l^ot only. * Oversee, rtfle* ' ' 

» ShiRittg, (Fr. ramagei. * , * ' 

* A shrill noise. * UoUdw. « CIott*hs, , 

or^vmoa in the hdla jf Forced, 


hk ivt the Tbe aychiitigal aT the 

«a^g «ueit netis. The twechitis-i ciyit theois 
hek,'<juhen the pktiln clattril. The giirruling of the 
dtirferie gart the «^iam>u cUeip. I'lte l^iatquhit sang 
Wlitetpoint qiiheu the owil zelpit, 'J'he grene fterewo 
aaiig siicitt qahen the j^eld spyuk chantit. 1‘he mle 
fiehank'i^ cryit lay fut my fn’t, ojid the oxee^ cryit 
t«eit. ^J’he hen-ong ga-if ane vyild skrech as the kyl 
hed bene in fyir, qnhilk gart the quhapis for flevitnes 
fie far fm liame. 


BaioK, Biskop oi? Ossory m Ireland (l495-'ir)6:i), 
nrnst he esteemed as one uf the most notable prose 
writers of this era. He was the author of many 
severe and inteiu|>erate tracts against l*()j)ery, 
l»oth in Latin and English ; hut his moat celebrated 
production is a Ijatin Acromi of the Lwrs of JCmi- 
mnl Writers of Great BrUatn, extending, as the title 
f expresses it, from Japhet, one of the sons of Eoah, 

! to the year 1557, Bale left also many curnnis 
i, metrical productions in the English language, in- 
[ eluding several druinatic pieces on sacred subjects, 
which, to a modern taste, aj^pear utterly burlesque. 

I Among these are play*- on Jolin the Baptist’s preach- 
mg ; on the childhood, temptation, passion, and 
; resurrection c'f Christ. ; on the la>rd’s Supper, and 
washing the* disciples’ feet, &o. All these pieces 
were doubtless i^rformed in a gxave and devout 
spirit; for Bale himself mentions that the first of 
them (whicli maj’' be seen in tiio Harlcian Miscel- 
lany), and Ins tragedy of God's B/07nlse'i, were acted 
; by young men at the luarki’t-c’ross of Kilkenny upon 
! a Sunday, In iVlt, he published IJfefe Chronicle 
amcemynge the Ejcammuryon and Death of the Blessed 
Martyr of Christy JSu Johan OJdeeaste/f the Lurde Coh- 
futvi, from >vhKdi we extract the account of Cob- 1 
hiwn’s death. He suflered in 1417, lursui»portmg the 
docitriues of Wicklifle, and was the first martyr 
among the English nobihij'-. | 

l^Deiidi. of Lord Cohham^ \ 

Upon the day ap|n»iulcd, he wss brought out of 
the Tower witli his arms bound bfhiiid )um, hav- 
ing a very cheerful countenaiK-e. ’fheu was he hud 

« pon an hurdle, as tlouigli Jio had been a mo.'-t 
einous traitor to tin* eujwn, ainl dmwu forth 
[ into Saint (dies’ I’ield, where !i,N*they*had sot u]» a 
j new pair of gaUow>, he* wa.s eoiumg to the 
' place of exccutluii, and w.is iukeu from the hurdle, he 
[ fell down devoutly upon his knees, desiring AL 
j mighty <^od te forgive his tnemies. Than stood he 
Up and belneld tlie multitude, exhorting them in most 
godly maimer to follow the laws oi“ (iod written in 
I the »cri{>tureM, and in any W'lse to beware of such 
teachers as they see contrary to Christ in their con- 
versaiion and living, with many other '.per ial coimschs. 
Th^ii Jtowos hanged up there by tlio middle in chains 
I iron, Olid so consumed alive lu the fire, praising the 
I , name of Hod, so long -as his life lasted. In tho end 
he cumteeuded his soul into the lumd of God, and so 
[ deipitetod hence most Christenly, his body resolved into 

V' . WlU-mi TY^lPALE. 

The Kefbrmation caused the publication of several 
’ v'eritidiUi of tho Bible, which wx^re iierlmps the most 
;Jmi>oirtaut Jiterwry eflbrts of the reign of Henry VIIl. 

‘ , j ‘•tlirmh. . 3 lapwing. 

ssttudlheilge sparrow. ' 


I The first part of the Scriptures printed id an Ekigfisl) 
j form was the New Testament, ^ wliteh atniuslatEm 
I was published in 152,5 by WixtiAM Tv]|SJ>AJt,te, borfi in 
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W ilium rjuiliUt*. 

GloueeHtbrshirc, about tlu* > cav 1477, a (‘lergymau of ; 
great i>iety, learning, and gentleness of disposition* 

In the course of liis labours he endured such fiergccu* 
turn, that, in ].52.‘b he found it iieixssary to quit Eng- 
land, and retire into Gerrnanj*. lie thcie visite'd Lu* 
tlier, who cu<*ouraged him in Ins laborious and haw^ 
dous undertaking. Witteiiiburg was the place where 
Tyudale's translation of the New Testament was first 
printed. It was spei'ddy circulated, and eagerly pe** 
rused m England, notwithstanding the severe perse- 
cution to wliU'li its jHiaHcssors were e,xpofiicd. Bir 
Thomas More distiiiguislied himself as a most viru- 
lent opponent of T'ymlale, a{,^inst wluim he published 
seven volumes id' controversy, whi-re su<;h vjoicut laii- j 
giiagc as tho following is employed .- ‘ Gnr Saviour j 
will say to T'yndalc, Tlum art acenrsod, Tyndale, the 
son of the ilevt] , for riLither licsli nor blood hath : 
taught thee tJuso hcicsu s, but ihuicown father, the 
devil, that IS in hell. ‘ ’There should have litiOn 
more burned by a great many than there havO been 
withm this seven year last past. Tlie lack wheroof, I 
fear me, vi ill make more [be j burned within this seven 
year next ctMuing, than else should haw necdeil to 
have been burneil in seven score. Ah, bla»pbemou« 
beaut, to whoso roaring and lowing no good Ghristi^tu 
man cun without hoa\ iiie«s of heart give ear i’ Tyn- 
dale translated also tlie tirst five books of the (fid 
•^’Testament, the publication of which W'as completed in 
1530. Efforts were mudo by King Hciiry, Wolscy, 
.'Vid More, to allum him buck to Enghind, where 
they hyjwd to destroy him ; but he was too cautious 
to trust himself there. His friend, John Erith, wno 
had assisted lain in translating, was more credulous 
of their promises of safety, and returning to London, 
was apprelujuded and burnt, Tyndale remainoil at 
Autwxrp, till entrapped by an agent of Henry, who 
procured at Brussels a W'arrant to apprehewd bi«t» 
for heresy. After some furtlier pnx'ecdings, he wtfcs 
strangled and burnt tbr that crime at Vilvoord, laeHjr,' ' 
Antwerp, in September 1530, exclaiming 
stake, ‘ Lord, open the king of England's eyos Ey ' > 

Tjrjulalcs’s translation of the New Testeiueht |si, 
on tho whole, udmiraWe both for stj'lc and ^idracy j 
ahd indeed pur prcsetit authorised ymMkK has, , 



wy closely fuUovrod it. To ti^te the 
i ‘ It is ostoftisti- 

little obsolete tlie language irf it is, even at 
tbi$ (iayt atid„ in point of purspicuity ain3 noble 
VS^ilioity, propriety of idloni, and purity of stylo, 
; «b lOngusb version bos yet surpassed it’* A 
beautiful edition of it has lately beeu published.f 
The following are Tyndalo’s translatiojis of tbo Mag- 
nitieat and I^jird’s Prayer, in the sjadling of the ori- 
ginal edition ! — 

And Mary sayde, My soulo magnifioth the Loidc, 
and biy j<prt'tf* rcioysctli in (tod my Saviourc. 

For ho hath Icdtcd on the povre degre oft Ins honde 
maj'tion. Beliolde nowe liom hens fortUe shall all 
genorat'ions call me blcsBod, 

For lie that is myghty liath done to me grcatc 
thinges* and blessed ys his name : 

And bys mercy is always on them that feare him 
ihovow oiitc all gencracions. 

■ lie hath shewed etrengfche with his anne ; he hath 
scattered them that aro proude in the ymagmacion of 
their hertes- 

Ue hath putt doune the myghty iioui their seated, 
apd hath citaUtd them of lowe degie. 

He hath filled the hougry with goode tlunges, and 
hath sent away the ryehe empty. 

He hath romeml)red mercy, and hatii heljaui his 
servaunt Ixrahel, 

Kvon as he promised to onre lathers, Abraham aixl 
to hia seed for ever. 

Ourc Father which arte in heven, halowed be tliy 
‘ naipa^ Lot thy kingdom come. Thy wyll be i’ul- 
; filled, iw well in cith, as hit ys in licven. (leic vs 
tllia daye oure dayly Ireiwle. And foige.-e \s on re 
treaspases, even as we forgrve them which tveaspas 
TS* Loodo VS not into temptation, but doljvre vs 
frbm yveZl. Amen* 

>lin£8 COVKIlDALi:. 

IP‘ tTAitsiatini? the Pentateuch, Tyndale was 
ftisaisted by Micks CovKHUAnK, who, iii lo.'i.'j, inil>- 
iishfjd the first ?!iiigli»h traitslatien of tUo whole Serip- 
tul!*e $4 with this title t BthiKt, the liihh' ; That ns mti 
J^Ti/fp Srriptufii of Me Oldiutficf AUv Tettiatnmt^fatih- 
fuffff antf newU/ frrroJatrd <vd (ftfia l><wi> he and Lulint 
mfo Kngish. C’overdatc was made tusiioii of Kxeter 
* ' in I -'>51, bm retired to tlie (’ontineiit during the reign 
of Mary. When Eh?:.'! both asceude d the throne, he 
retorpfitl to England, and remained there till his 
death;' Ht -' tninslatiou of the Iblile has h.tdy been 
repridiiod in J London. TTic extent of its variation 
from that of Tyndale w ill app'eur by eotilrastmg tho 
fijUowing verse, as rendered by each trauslat )r; 


i These translations were' ' C i ' 

othc^, 80 that the desire of the pedj;)fe Ibr ijfrri'jilSWl'. 
knowkidgo was amply gratified. Thfe dtondw'i^on’ ^ 
of so many copies of the sacred vofiitrie, where ftfeitb'fer ’ , ‘ 
the Bible nor any consitlerable number of other bbtVRS;' l 
had formerly been in uso, produced vciy remarjcablc ' ■ 
effects, Tlie versions first used, having been formed ' , 

in some measure i'rom tho latin transLation, eaHed 
the Vulgate, conbiined many ivords from that T^- 
guage, which had luirdly before been considered as' 
English ; such as pirdiTion, consolation, roconedia- , 
tion, sanctification, iminovtsllity, frustrate, inexcua- 
tiblc, transfigure, and many ntheis requisite for tbc 
expres.sion of compound and abstract id(*as, which 
ha>l never occurred to our fiaxoii ancestors, and 
therefore were not represented by any terms in that, 
language. These words, in the course of time, be- , 
came x>art of ordinary disiumrsc, anil thus the lan- 
guage was enriched In the Boole of C-onmion Prayer, 
compiled in tho subseipicnt reign of Edward V L, 
and which affords many boauiifiil si>ocimens of the 
English of that time, the etft rte of the learned to 
make such words fimilliwr, aio perceptible in many 
places ; whore a EatUi U'rm is often give n with a 
Saxon word of the same or nearly the same incuti- 
ing fiillowing ih as ‘humble and lowly,* ‘asscnnble , 
and meet togetber,' Another cftcct proceeded from 
the freedom W’ith whieh the people were allowed to 
judge of the doctrines, and r-anvuss the texts, of the 
sacred writ ings. The keen interest with which they 
now perused the Bible, hitherto a elosotl book to the 
I nio.st of them, is allowed to have given the first iin* 

I pulse to tlio practice of rending in both parts of the 
I island, iind to have been one of tlic causes of the 
flourishmg htetaib era winch followed. 


PJR JOHN CHKKK. 

Among tho great men. of this age, a high place is 
duo to Sir John (^hkke, (1,514-1.^>57), professor of 
(ircck at Cambridge, and one of the iiroceptors of 


' VI\iMlalds Vasiv/i { 

Wh^n tbejvordc bawe that T.ca was dvspiscd, he 
snad-fj her frutefull, but inihoi Wa, ba-r-n. And Lea 
conwvcd imd hare a somie ami c.-^^Ued his naim* 
for-^o sayde; tin; I^mle hath bkeed upon 
tjtibolation. And now my husbondc wUJ love me. 

: I Co'i-erdah' if 

the tordc mvi imt Lea Wjvs nothinge 
inode her frutefid and Biushel barren. 
Ahd kw'« a snunc whom she cnlicd 

the iBirde lath lokedupuu mmo 
husba uli; love me.— (,«>. 

' j to ^ Nft# Translation of the Scrip- 

, h0e4m :Jm ■ 


Sir John 

the prince, afterwards Kdwa,rd TX. He h (jlfiefiy 
distmguislicd for his exertiomi in introdticlpg thjt' 
study of the Greek language stud' liteTft’tore law' 
Enghtnd. Having dictated to his puiifla an Iraprovi^ 
mode of pronouncing Greek words,* he was 
assafiud ou that account by' Gardiner^ 


:i^iVK«*is. '■ EN»JU8HITO ■ iboim* wiiuon. ' 

jt{l^(ttf«S0lVjr «f tlio^ un^vMr^ltyj Iju^ notwitUstaiwHng 
of th|8 sevcro prolate, ttjteayptem 
, pwvjilted, a4id sti« prevaild. At liis deatij, 

j W>i8i$^ttppoiife to Ikj occafcioiied T>y rerootse for 

: twites the terror of the 

. perwjcotioo, he left several whs in manu- 

atnOwgst vrliich was a translation of Matthew’s 
i'(.;<vsl)S, intended to exumpUfy a plan winch he had 
conceived of rcformlrig the English language by 
eradiating all words except those derived from 
‘ tSiaion roots. He also eontctnplutcd u reform in the 

1 spelling of English, an idea which has occurred to 
several learned men, but sceins to Ikj amongst Iho 
roost hopeless ever entertained by the learned. The 
only original work of Cliekc in English is a pamphlek 
pnhUshetl in 1549, under the title of The Burt of 
$ediiimt how grkvom it is to a CoiSDuwoealtJi, Indiig 
desisted to admonish the people win) had risen under 
Eet the taimcr. Of this, a specimen is subjoined. 

llienirnttrance wUh Cevtihrs.'] 

Ve pretend to a ('oimnmiwcaltii- TIow amend ye 
jt by killing of gciitlemeit, by sjioding of gentlemen, 
by inipiisouing of gentlemen ? A marvellous tanned^^ 
com raon wealth. Why Hlioukl je hate them for their 
riches, or Ibr their rule ! riiilc, tiny never took so 
much in hand as ye do now. 'fhey never resisted the 
king, never withstood bis eounoil, be faithtul at this 
day, when ye he faithless, not only to the king, whose 
. aiibjetlfi ye he, but also to your lords, wdiosc tenanU 
ye bo. Is this your true duty — in some of homage, 
in most of fealty, in nil of allognmc('““to leave your 
duties, go back frcuii your yaommes, lall from your 
faith, and contrary to law and truth, to make unlawful 
assemblios, ungodly eonipanii-s, wicked ami detestable 
camps, to disobey your betters, and (o obey your 
tiinnoi'H, to change your obedience from a king to u 
Ket, to submit youn-tches to traitors, and break your 
faith’ to your tiue king and loids 1 * * 

If riches olfend you, because yc would have the 
like, then thmk that to be no commonwealth, but 
envy to tlie commonwealth, Kuiy it is to appaivS 
another uiau’s estate, without tin* amendment of your 
; and to have no gentlemen, because ye bo none 
youmhes, is to bring down a.n estate, and to mend 
none. Would ye have nil alike rich ? That is tlie 
oi-ertbrow of all labour, and uttei decay of work in 
, thi-s realm. For, who will lahi'iir more, if, when he 
hath gotten more, the idle shuUhy lust, w'ithont light, 
l^kc what him list from him, under pretence of 
ccjuality with him 1 This is the bringing in of i«lle- 
nesa, which dostyoyotli the commonwealth, and n(»t 
tho aihChdroent of labom% wliicU xnamtameth the 
cotmaottweaUh. If there should bo such equality, 
ilwui ye tolie all lu»pe away from youi's, to eomc to any 
; , , Htter estate than you now leave them. Aud as 
; xjeuihy rociijtt xucoi^s chiidron conic honestly up, and 
are iSiUceout to all tlmir stock, so should none 

bg het^ffcer Kolpon by you. But becauiAc you sock 
, equality, whereby all cannot be rich, yo would that 
belikiii^ whereby every man should be poor. And 
thiftk l^idc, that riches and inheritance be God’a 
^ovidenoe, ami given to whom of his wisdom ho 
; bhiaketh good, 

; 'THOMAS WIl,S<>N. 

‘ vlWwAS WnjsoN, originally a fellow of King’s 
; * Oftrobridgt\ and who rose to be Dean of 

' and to various high state employments 

l^laabeth, may be considcreii as the first 
i , writ^ uptm tlie English language.* Heirob- 

' ' ' ! v'l ' 1 '' 

hshed, in 1.553, a %«f«n of Hhet^a (f in 

wMeli the principles of eloquence aud 
are laid down witit conHidcrable abUiiy. JlestrongSly 
advocates, in tliis treatise, rimplicity of’ language, 
and condemns those writers who disttirb thtl nahwil 
arrangement of their words, and reject familiar , aud 
appropnate phrases for the sake of others more ^ 
refined and curious. great and dangerous on 

innovation were his doctrines cwisidered, that, 
happening to visit Home, ho was imprisoned as a 
heretic. Amoncst other false styles ceiiKurcd by 
Wilson is that of alliteration, of wdiirli he gives the 
following caricatured example; — ‘Eitiful liOTCrty 
prayeth for a penny, but puffed ju'esumption passcth 
not a point, pnm})eving hi'^ paunch with pe.stilynt 
pleasme, procuring liis pa>sport to post it to hedhpit, 
there to be punished with pains perpetual.’ WilsbO' 
died m l.'iHl. There is imieh good sense^ ip. 1^10 
fullowuig jMissages of his Art of Metork ^ 

ofStjik JkeommaidedJ] 

Among oilier lev'sous, ihi“i sli' ulil fust he loatncd, 
that Mc never affcet any Ktran'ro inlvhorn terms, hut 
to '.junik as is commoTiU lotoitMl ; neither seeking to 
be over tine, nor yet living over careless ; using our 
spiK-'h as most men do, ami ordering our wits as the 
fewest have doen. Some ‘U’ek so far Ibr outlandish 
English, tliat they foigtt altogetlicr their mother’s 
langnage. Ami I dare sivear this, if i»ome of their 
mothers were alne, they were not able to tell what 
they say, and yet these tine Enghsh clerks will aAy 
tliey bx*‘*ak in their moiher tongue, il‘ a man should 
charge tJx'mwitli counterfeiting the king’s English, 
Some far jouvnied gentleim o, at their icturii home, 
like as they love to go in foieign appand, so they will 
ponder fluur talk with ou'i-se.a language, lie that ! 
Cometh lately out of France will talk Fvemh English, j 
and never Mnsh at Ihe matter. Another chops in with 
English Jtahanuted, and iimilu'th the Italian phrai^ 
to our English f-jK .iking ; the uhich is, ns if an ora- 
tion that profesRoth to utter his mind in plain Latin, 
would needs vSp<'rtk p<»et>y, and far fetched colours of 
stinngc .antiquity. TJie lawyer will store hU stomach 
with the plating of |M*dIars. Tiie auditor in making 
his ftccomii and rei'kouiJig, eoiiuth in with stse souMs 
ft voter iOncit^ for ds. and bl. The fine courtier wdll 
talk nollnn^ but Cham or. Tin- mystienlwiBO inetij, 
and poetufil clerks, will sixak nothing but quaint pM- 
verbs and blind allegories; delighting much in thdr 
emn darkness, cspf'cially vlum none ean, tell wlwtt 
they <lo say. The iiuleimied or foolish fanta»ti(sal, 
that smells but of learning (siioh (cUmvs as have awu 
learned men lu tlieir days), will so Latin their 
tongues, that the simple cannot but wonder at their 
talk, and think »mely' they Rpeak by Mune revelation. 

T kmuv them, that think ihetoiic to stand wdioUy U]>r>n 
dark woids ; and he that <-rm catch an inkhom term 
by the tail, him they count to be u fine Engliriimah 
and a good rb'etoricuui. , • 

[Moral Aim of Poetrtf,^ 

Tlie «aying of poets, and all their fables, are not to 
be forgotten. For by them wc may talk at huge, and 
will men by persua^iiou, if ive declaio beforehand, tlia;ti 
these talcs were not fflgtied of such wise men wlthravt 
euuso, neither yet continued until this time and kept , 
in memory, without good consideration ^ axid , then** . J 
upon declare the true moaning of all «utdi writing; ‘ji 
For undoubti'dly, there is no one tale amcwi^all tb*?' 
jK*ets, but \mdoT the .same is comprebonded ««row^h|lijg' 
that pHiaiij»eth ciUior to fcho ansteudinent ctf . 

to the knowledge of truth, to the wtting forth ' ' 

work, or obc to tlio undoustaudittg of 







F<iirwhat otiwri#th« })ainft»t teavaU %«f inwrily ft>r a metio matter ,j ihi^^ ^ jHAinif iiidikU 
desciiWd #0 iargeiy by n<smer> but a lirelY tbi^g this fair wbftat (God )«ive Sti) mafcfttli m® 
>pioti2i^ of man’s misery in tin* Hfe? And as Plntamn iuonibor,'that those hnsba^dmen trhiofe tjiao 'MrjtieKV^ 
Sai^* likewise JhnsiUus Magnus, in the Hhwla are and com© latest hmnc, and ate eOni^t their : 

desori^d strength and vaUautnosj»of body : in Odyssoa dinner' and oGiet diinkiugs brought into the tiaJd to’j 
is set forth a lively pattern ot the mind. The jmeta are them, for fear of losing of time, hav^e bhhjt : 

wise men, and wished in heart the redi-esH ol things; in the harvest, than they which will either sblien' itfc 
the which wdien for fear they durst not openly rebuke, noontime of the day, 01 else make merry wi,th t«®i^ 
they did in colouik yjaint them out, and told men by neigh boufs at the ale. And so a scholar, ^tl^t pttrr- 
shadows what theysliouhl da in good sothe; or else, poseth to be a good husband, and desaroth , tp' reap 
because the wickt^ were unworthy to hear the truth, and enjoy rnucU fruit of learning, must till and BUW 
they ypake so that none might understand but those thereafter. Our best seed time, which be scholars, ai> 
unto whom they jilosHe to utter their meaning, and it is very timely, and when we bo young ; »o it cti'' 
know them to be of honest eonversntioii. duretli not over kmg, and thcieforeit may not bo let 

i.lip one hour ; out ground is very hard and full of 
w'ceds, our horse ttheienith we be drawn very wild, as 
ROciER ASCHA^r. Pbito saitli. And uifinile other mo lets, which will 

A ! 1 I ' * , ' ■* ,* make a thriftv scholar take heed how he spendfcth his 

p diatingujsljed jmtruetfw writer ot pl,tv. r,i,e^Afc-Th«t/ri»t 6 tka..a 

wa. tooBu Asi'Ham. imiversi y orator at x.uiv.pkeoainuatly aiiduS Owy thought, theeamcat 
oinnhtidge at oue tune P^epWr aud ultimalcly they ?uti«t u|wu, doth plainly prove. 

Latin aecretary, to Queen JtlizalieCh. He must he husbandly, it was more probably told 

ulth apt nards, pjoper tn the tiling, than thoroughly 
"V ji proved with loaseics helouguig to our matter. For, 

' /\ jQ ^ / coutnuTWiso, I Juaid imscJf a good husband at his 

\ /IJCf^inus- book once say, that to omit study forborne time of the || 

Na / day, and some time of the y<*ar, made as much J'or the 

^ mcreuae of learning, as to let the laud lie sojiu? lime 

J lallow, maketli foi the belter increase of corn. This 

WT see, if the laud he jdoughed every year, the corn 

considered as the first writer on. education in our comctU thin up ; the ear is short, the gnun is small, 
language, and it is renmrkable that many of Ins and when it is brought into the barn * aud thieshcd, 
views on this subject accord witli the most en- givoth very evil faulc. liit) those which never leave 
lightened of modern times. Ilia writings themsclvc.s j>oiing on their books, have oftentimes jui thin invtn- 
fiirnisliecl iin improved oxamidu of style, and they tion, as other pooi nieu have, and as small wit and 
fthO\,*nd in sound seuf.* aud exi'ellcut iustruetious. weight in it as in other men’s, ^kiid thus your hus- 
Wo are the more called on to admire tlmm, wdienw'e handry, inethmk, is more like the life of a covetous 
reflect on the tendem y of leHnictl men in that age snudge, tint oft veiy ei il proves, thau tlie Jahoui oi'a 
to waste their tidents and acajuirenients on profitless good husband, that knoweth well what he doth. Aud 
Cimtrovfjrsy — which wuis so strong a pa.ssTon, that, ‘ urely the host w its to learning must ne^dH have much 
whwiever Sir John Cheko was tciujiorArily absent leei cation, and ceasing Irom their book, or else they 
from Cambridge, bis associates nrmii'diately forsook mar theinselies; when base and dumplsli u;itM can 
tJm elegwit Indies to which lie had tempted them, never be huit vviDi continual study ; as ve see in lut- 
hud fell into disputes abimt predestine tion, original ing% that a tieble niinilun string 'must always be let 
»hi, kc. Ascham died in l/iGH, aud Klizabeth did down, but at such time as when a man musfcueediii 
him the honour to remark, that she would rather ida>, when the base and dull stiing needetb never to 
littV't* given ton thousand jimimls than lost him. His l>e moved out ot his place. 1 'hc sumo leiUion I find 
ptindpal w-irk, The Srhoolnntater, printed hy his true in two bow's that 1 have, whereof the one is ejuUk 
widow, lOiitains, besides the good general views of of east, trig ami tiim, both for jileasure and profit; 
cducatiori above alluded h), wdiat Johnson has ao- the other is a lugge slmv of cast, following tlie string, 
khowledged to he ‘ jierhaps the best advice that ever m u-e siire for to last than pleasaiit for to use. 
wa^i given tor the studv ofl.anguages.’ It aJ&o pre- hn, it chamaid this othei night, one in my ehmnhep 
sCTilB jndioKms oharaeters of aneient auttmrs. An- would m.e<ls bend Them to prove Iheiv strejigth, hut ! 
Other wmrk, entitle ,1 To.vophiiit% pulvlishcu! iu 1 . 544 , is (* eunnot toll hovy) they vwre both loft bent till the 
a dialogiie on the art of ArChcrv, designed to promote day attci dinner; and when I came to tlioin, 

an elegant and useful mod<*\)f recreation among puipo.xing to hate gone on shooting, f found my good 
Giose vvho, like himsolf, gave most of their time to on the one side, and nn U'Cak as . 

atttdy, and also to exemplify .a style of com|X). 4 ition tl»at surely, if J were a ilch man, J Inad mther have 
, purely English, than wdiat was gimeratly prac- ^’P^'/it a crown ; and aw for my h;gge, ft wi^ not one 

j 'Giied. -Ashham also wrote a tliseoTirsc on the affairs ^hit the w'orse, hut shot by aud by as well |mfd att fax 
'M where he had spent three years in »=ver it did. And oven so, 1 am sure IhatgoodVi^ 1 

hii^uft^onth&JCugl.shaiiibasHadorduringthereign except they bo let down like a treble stung, and tm* , 

I The following extracts from Aseham’s heift like a good casting bovy, they wftl mw<n- list 

^ wripci^ sitow generhliy an inudlcet much in advance able to contmue m study. And 1 know vyhe!^ I i 
; ^ speak this, Pbilulogo, for T would not say niumi 






speak this, Fbilulogo, for T would not say thmi nitwyh 
afore young men, tor they will take soon oCc&sion to ‘ 
study little enough. But 1 say it* thoisofore,'hdcktise' 

I kmw, as little study getteth little 


' tic wimaaisa* i0Ut what wai* uiskIi la^iwe aid Houhrt jihltosophy in f ^ ^ ^ fo^oewmied %n 

must l»o as well rmmted witit 

not loss it VM * pMtime, as the body, loredaboured, muut he reMt!i#d , 

’ , . ' ,i>. ‘ . ' with sleep and ometness?, ,iwr ohse ,ft oiftmot ' 

^ m ^ long, as the noble pout saith /; 


\ ^ mmk in this matter is to long, as the noble poet sftith : 

^veii'iio th^ ikwthority of Aristotl© o- TuUy, 1 * What thing wants liukH and met 
tsmrnft. toll, aooihg men may well > enough speak ’whua' 


meity rbt, eadvaraahut'ilainAi ]'{ 


Mmdng of iht Wind,} ' , 

Cbt jbhe 'faitopmutf <NXt|Kb)a to tsp^t very inf> 

< nuM;^ tiho 4i^iciullUw whifiii the ar^er txpBtlm<ien frodn the 
M 9 wibi( of t!j 0 wla«!. Hifrown experfenoe of these difficultieti 
' 14 the oput'ee of bis sport, seems to have tna^o him a outural 
' ; i^ihM)OHher ,to that extent, before tho proper time,] 

" ' *ro ««e the wind with a man’s eycfi, it is impossible, 
. ; this naiure of it is so fine and subtle ; yet this expe- 
1 , Hence of the wind had I onre rayseif, juul that was hi 
the great snow which fell four yeasts ago. I rode 
in the' hi^h way betwixt Topciiff upoti Swale and 
Boroughbridge, t’lie way being somewhat trodden afore 
by wayfaring men ; the fields on both sides were 
pJain, and lay almost yar<l deep with snow ; the night 
be^rc had been a little frost, so l-liat the. mkov was 
hard and cimsted above : tliat nioming tho sun shone 
bright and clear, the wind was whli'tliiig aloft, and 
sharp, according to the time of the year ; the snow in 
the highivay lay loose and trodden with horse feet ; 
so as the wmd blew, it took tho loose snow with it, 
and made it so slide upon the snow’ tn tho field, which 
was hard and crusted bv rtason of fhefi*<)st overnight, 
that thereby 1 might see eery well the whole nature 
of the wind as it blew that day. And I had a great 
delight and pleasure to mark it, winch inaketh me 
now far better to remember it. Sometime the wind 
would be not past tw< yanls broad, and so it w'ould 
carry the snow as far as I could see. Another tune 
the Allow would hlmv ovei halt the field »t once. Some- 
time tho snow wamld tumble softly, bye and bye it 
would fly woinhuful fast. Aiul this 1 perceived also, 
that the wind picth by sti earns and not whole to- 
gether. For I should see one stream wnthin a .score 
on mo, then the space of two scoie, no snow w^ould stir, 
but, after so Inuth tpiantity of gnminl, another stream 
of snow, at the same very time, should lie carried 
likewiflc, but not equally; for the one would stand still, 
w'heu 'the other flevv apace, ami so continue soinctmie 
swiftlicr, fiomctinic slowlier, sometime broader, some- 
time narrower, as far as 1 could see. Kur it flew not 
stmight, but sometime it crooked this w‘ay, bometimo 
that way, and »ometi,ine it, lan round about in a eom- 
fwAS- And sometime the .snow wmuld be lift clean 
'*f)foin the gimiml up to the air, and bye and bye it 
would be all cl apt to tho groiinil, as though there had 
been no wind at all ; straightway it would rise and fly 
.again. And tliat which was the most marvel of all, 
at one time two drifts of snow' flew, tho one out of the 
wept lutff the oast, the other out of the iioith into the 
ea.?»t. And 1 saw two wiml-', )\y reason of the snow, 
the one cross over the other, as it had been two high- 
ways. And again, 1 should hoar the A\iiKl blow in 
the air, when nothing was ttirrod at tho ground. And 
Vl»cn all was still where I rode, not very far from inc 
. tlw? snow should be lifted w'ouderfully. This ex]HTi- 
Iv’ ’ ericfl made,JUO flfore marvel at the nature of the wind, 
than it made me cunning in the knowledge of the 
Wind ; bttfc yot theieby 1 learned perfectly that it is 
marvel at all, though men in wind lose their length 
in shooting, seeing so many ways the wind is so va- 
^dahlo In mowing. ' 

MowW he diorni mitahU to the Xaiund 
' Faculties.} 

' If men would go about matters which they should 
doi <i#d be fit for, and not such thinp? which wilfully 
, , J^y <(tere^ and yet be unfit for, rctily greater matters 
< y% edmmdnwalth than shooting should be in 
‘ ««*« than they be. This ignoratice. hi men 

, irmtsh fctiOW not for what time, and to what thing they 
1 tmmewish to bo rich, for whom it were 
; f boitfec; a deal to be poor ; other to l>e meddling 
mafjter, fot whom it were more honesty 
Jwet and still j some to desire to bo iu tho 


court, which bh bom and bo fitfsdt rather for the cart} 
some to be roassters and rule other, whiefi never, yet 
began to rule themselves ; some altva^ to jangle 
and talk, which rather should licar and Wp siltuuio : 
some to teach, which inther shimld learn j soijoe tp 
be priests, which were fitter to be clerks, An 4 this 
perverse judgment of the wmrld, when men measure 
thomselv (‘3 amiss, bringcth much disorder and great 
un 8 ecmliiic '<8 to the whole body of the (onimonweaUh, 
as if a man shouKl wear bis bose upon \m. heail, or 
a woman go with a swoidand a buckler, every man 
would take it as a great uneomelincss, although it be 
but a trifle in respect of the othei. 

Tins perverse jii<lgement of men hinderefch notliing 
so much a„s loanung, becuust* e«)mmonly those that 
be uufltlcst for learning, he chiefly set to learning, , 
As if a man iiow-a-days ixave two >'ons, the one impo- 
tent, weak, sickly, lisping, stuttering, and fitammering, ; 

I or having any miA-sluipe in his body; what doth the 
father of such one commonly say * 'i'liis Ixiy iff fit 
for nothing else, but to set to learning ami make a 
priest of, as wim would say, the outcasts of tho world, 
having neither countenance, tongue, mir wit (for of a 
)»ei verso body comctli coiunionly a peivcrwc mind), bo 
good enough to make tluisc men of, which shall be 
appointed to pi'cach (Joil’s holy woni, and minister 
his blessed sacraments, liesides other most weighty 
matters iii the common wealth ; put olt times, ami 
worthily, to leaiued men’s discretion and charge ; when 
lathcr Huch an office so high in dignity, .«<• goodly in 
adiuinistraiion, shuuld be committed to no man, which 
should m*t have a countcrumee full of eomelmesa, to 
allure go*Ml men, a body full of manly authority to 
fear ill men, a wit apt for all learning, with tongue 
and voice able to poisuade all men. And although 
few such men as these can be found in a counnon- 
W’calth, yet surely a goodly disposed man will both 
in his mind think fit, and nifh all his study labtmr 
to get such men as I speak of, or rather licttcr, if 
better can lx* gotten, foi such an high administration, 
which i.s most propeily appointed to God’s own mat- 
ters and busnte.sscs. 

This peiTcrse judgnumt of fathers, as conconiing 
the fitne.ss and unfltnosH of their chihlrcn, causeth the 
commonwealth have many unfit iiiniisteiw and seeing 
that muiistois be, as a man woubi say, iiistnimcntsi |j 
wherewith tho commonwealth doth wmk all her mat- j| 
icT'^ withnl, 1 maivcl how it elinnccth ilmt a jioor shoe- 
maker Jiath so mncJi wit, tliat he will prepare no :i 
uistruinciit for his wicnce, iieitlicv knife nor awl, pqr 
nothing else, which is not vtiy fit lor huu. I’heuom- 
inon wealth tan be content to take at a fond fatlmr'H | 
hand the riffraff of the world, to make those iftiiitru- ] 
ments of wherewithal she should york the hi^tost 
maticra under heaven. And surely itn awl of loivd is 
not so uniMsjtitJible m a sinKumiktii 's shop, ns au unht 
minister made of gross metal is unseemly iu the com- 
monwealth, Fathers in old time, amtmg tho no'ble 
Persians, might not. do with their children aa tlicy 
thought goo<i, but a-s the judgment of the common- 
weal th always thought boAt. Thi.s fault of fathers 
Irthigeth many a blot with it, to the great dcfoitaity 
of the commonwcnlth : and here surely I can pta^isc 
gontlcwomcn, wdilch hav c alw^ays at hand their glasses, 
to SCO if any thing bo amiss, and so will anmnd it J 
jet the coimnonweiilth, having the glass of knovv ledge 
in every man’s hand, doth kch; such imhomeliness in 
it, and yet winkeih at it. This fault, and many suoh 
like, mi^ht bo soon vyiped away, if fnthois would be- 
stow their children always on that thing, whe»e}Hp4i> 
nature hath ordained them moat apt mnl fit- For, 
youth be gi-aftovi' straight and not awry* thu 
commouwe^th will flourish themaftci*. When, thnt 
i« done, then must every man kigm to 1 >© tuote reatiy 
to amend himself, tlmn i<» check another,, mewnw'iug 
their matterK with that wise proverb uf Apollo, .Itimw 

. ' ' ^n. , 









ili»t i« |to »n,y, leAm to know wliat thou lart few^.wh<i^erym*r example be <4d or yo«hg,lTWii^itht'>. 
«W, :l|<^ Haad apt uijto, and follow that. ■ out leaminjf have gathei^, by 1 o»b e;spwience a llittle , 

: ,, , „ / . , . wiwiora, and mta» happinew 3 lithtt when yeii. do eon- 

Obmwiimsi ft'orti thf aider what misohief they haxe ootnmlttedj what du/tt- 

write "r .4 •“-> 


thdr children. Tc the one they will glwiiy gWe « ZSjl^'^Z 

Jlfr?n “tS? w™" ’’v“r »r r* t" » >’''*wblc talc, that «U Sir Roger Chiwioo, 

the othw Ml shill, ng». Ood. that »,ttrth,n^^, aomotiino ch, of jnsticc would toll of him»lf. Wto- 
Uughoth iho,r <io.oo to soe^rn, m, ,7'!?^!* ho was Auriout in inn of court certain young gouHo- ! 

hbemlity as lUhouhl ; lor ho s itforcU. them to have j ^ eorLU&r oaf 

tame imd well ordered horse, but wdd uud unfor-. ... ,,,, .v,, " ! 


t'unate ehildion. 


tain niifioi'dorj) ; aod one of the lustiest said, ‘ $ir, w& : 
be yeiiiig gentlomen ; and adse men before us have 


Ono oMiupIc. whether lovo or fear doth work mow • j y.t those havo dono full ' 

m aohildlorvirum and Icannng 1 will gladly r^ort ; ' ti_, ^ ^ 

which m.ay he haird with some pleas, m-, and followe,! g ^ > , f „„„ j„ 5 .,^ , 

i J 7*^7 ; • ,7 I ; • he answered them rcry msoly. •mdoed.daith he, ‘in 

?Te 7 “ “'Isi'’ l'« “’i™'-''?. i" *»''<' "‘y '0 y„„t|, ) was .« you aw now : and I had twclro feUowo 

of that noUo Lady Jane t.wy, to whon, I w.as oxec..d- ^ 1 

mg much l-eho dm,. Her p.wnH ho duko and the tl'cwiore, follow not my oiample in youUi, 

doohtea, with alUho household gentlemen and gentle- ^ 

women, were huntnjg „, the mA.. 1 Im.ud her in her ;, j 

Amulw, reading Pha-don Platom, (,wek, and II, a „„j„ ^ „ith porerty or l>bam in , 

I With aa mnch aeiifrbt, as 8 <imu gnitlenicn would road t •' i ^ j < 

[ a meny tale in Boeaee. After oalutotmu »u,l duty ti,,',; ’ experience of all fa-shions in youth, being in 
I done, with some other talk, t a-st.-d h,;., why die dangerous, in issue seUlom lucky, L. a 


would lose BU^ pastime m the park ! SmilSug, she ,„e,mne,b knowledge ; yet used com- 

anmewd mc^ ‘ I mss, all I hou sport .„ the park .s hu ^ eith^ canied hy some 

a«l,adowto thatpleasuw that ] tuulinPlato. Alas ..erection of mind, or .Iriven by somi hard 

rood folk, they never felt wbnt tiuo pleasuio meant.’ nV A^wivt^itv ittawt' 


pod folk, they never felt wbn t tiuo ppasaio meant.’ of life, to hamrd’tbe tribal of ommany peri- 

' ^ Ajid liov' eame you, Mauam,’ f|Uoth J, ‘ to this deep . iuh-cTiturev 
biOwledge of pleasure 1 And wluvt did chiefly allure 

you unto it, eeoin.i! not many women, but terv few [In favour of tbe b*aining of moit) langtia^^<^ than 
trieii, have attained thcvcunloV ‘ I will teiryou,’ onvj- -1 have been a looker on in the cockpit of leanv 
fpmth she, ‘ and toll you a trutU w'hicb, iverebaneV. yo inij theno many years ; and oue cock only have X 
' will mavfel at. One <'f the irreatest benefitH that e\er known, which, vnlh one wmi^y, even at this clay, doth 
Ood ^'ave me, Ks tbat be sent me fo shaip ami Kcverc pass aP other, in nnne opinion, tliat ever 1 saw in 
parente, and so "cr,tJe a .si>boohna,sler. I-V.i wben J ni.ypit in Entcland, tiioush they had two wing«. Yet 
am in pn.wm,e oltbcj of father or mother, wlicther I nevertheless, to dy wtdl with one wing, to run fast 
speak, keep sileuco, sit, stinul, or g<», eat, tlrinX, bo with one k% ho rather rare ma, stories niuch to be 
' merry or snd, he sewin^, plavm^, clnncin", or doliiir marvelled at, than .sure examples, safely to be fol- 
anything else, 1 must do it, as it wore, in such weight, lowed. A bishoji that now Uveth a gwd mmi whoso 
measure, and number, ert n so pericclly as God made judgment in religion 1 better like, tlian his opinion 
chio world, or else I anj so shaii»Jy tsuinted, so cruelly b‘ perfeetnesB in other IcnTning, said once unto me; 
tlmiatenod, yca^, presently, somofiincs with pinches, ‘ Wc have no need now of the Greek tongue, when all 
mpSi and bobs, and nIhVr ways, which I will not things be tmiiBlatod into Latin.’ Rut the fjood man 
name for tbe honour 1 boar them, so without measure under-sto^u not, that even the best translation, is for 
misordcired, that J think myself in hell, tiU time come mere necessity hut an evil imped wing to fly withal, 
that r uMst go to }h' Kimer ; who teach-th mo bo or a heavy si umi> leg of wood to go withal. Su<7b, 
gently, s<' plonsaTitlv, with rucIi fdr alluromcntB to toe lughcr they liy, the sooner they falter and fail i 
leartting, 'hat I think all the time nothine, whiles 1 the faster they ^^^l the ofter they stumble and soinr 
amwith him. And when I am called iV..m bun, L they fall. Such as will nced.s so fly, nmy fly at a 
Ml on weeping, liecause, whatovor 1 do che, but loiun- pyc nnd cateh a daw : nmf such nmners, as Commonly 
ing, is full of grief, tronldc, fear, and whole mhhking they, shove nnd shoulder, to Stand foremost, yet in 
nutoine, And thus my book hath been «o .nuch ray the end they come behind others, and dt’sewe but 
pleasure, and briugeth daily to uu' more plcit.siu‘o ami the hopshacldcs, if the masters of tile gapm be right 
mow, that, in ri spect of it, all other jileasurcs, in jtidger.s. t 


Vi'vy dew^ be but triflos and t-iouhlcs unto me.’ 


fWith referouco to what took place at the univer- 

iKsanriMtcaelietli one ycoi thauoxpei.ei.oo »it.e» on ^o accceoion of Marrt;-And 

m Wi , , J ^ cbancc then to the universities, wheii sjwho of the 

m iwunty^ ^(1 teml . ^ y hn/Ardf-th Kioate&t, though not of the wisest, no? bast 'leajnpcd, 

nXwy Sirbcet .non neither of that eido, didlaterttoW 
sort, that n^^h mm „.a.lc, ‘that ignorance ims bettei than kanSrisii^- 

»>a«^ he la., that w made .un mna bj ...any ship- only, bnt al«>^r 


Sy Olt wiw Ij anWnca cape- i»ve Uia oroa-a shorn fa« and «(Ua4ly , »1 .iMU ; 


h.i|^ 

/Ahd 'm 


Y oy w'ise by unloarnea expe- 
[ tb® former life Of those 




tlTlSEAl’ iTKliJ. 


,pojrlJen?i ami }>io* readily^’ Wld<jli I ^ak 
ti^Hho ifeprotA aiiy oitder oithesT’tif’ ap]f>ttrcl, or other 
that may bo 'well ft'ad' uidiffiercotly uwid ; but 
ti»' the- misery of that tinno* whou the benefits 
i^tided for learning were so foully misused. 

And what was the fruit of this seed ? Veril^y, .iud^- 
tnent in docti'ine u;as wholly alteml ; order m disci* 
toliuc *rcry sore changed ; the love of good learning 
txigan suddenly to wax cold ; the knowledge of the 
tongues (in suite of some tliat therein had ijounshod) 
was manifestly contemned : and ho, the way ol right 
study purpo’iel}'^ perverted ; the ohoico of good authors, 
of mabeo confounded ; old sophistry, 1 say not well, 
not old, but tliat npw' rotten sophistry, began to beard, 
and shoulder logic in lici owj\ tongue : yea, 1 know 
that heads wen* east together, and counsel devised, 
tlmt Duns, with all tl\e rabble of barbarous ipies- 
tionists, should have dispossess^'d of their place and 
room, Aristotle, Plato, Tully, and Demehthenc-., whom 
good M. I'tedman, and those two worthy st.ais ot that 
nniTevaity, M. (.'heke fuid Jl. Smith, w'ith their seho- 
iars, had brought to llourisli as ]iot.iJ>lyin t'anibridge, 
It'S evei they diil in (Ireecc und in Italy ; and f<tr the 
doi trine of those toui, the fourjiitKiT'^ofleanimg, (Cam- 
bridge then gi'' tng no place to no iiruvei''ity, neither 
in France, Spain, (Jeiimiii’, nor Italy. Alst», in out- 
ward behaviom, then began Minpiicity in apparel to 
he laid aside, eourtlv gtdlanlnesH to be taken up ; 
frugality in diet was jirnately ndsliked, town going to 
good cheer ojienlv used ; honest pastimes, joined with 
labour, left od m the fields ; unthrifty and idle games 
haunted coruors, and occupied tho nights: I'ontcntnm 
ai youth nowhere for learning; factions in the clderM 
tn ei V where for triflos, 

All which miserioB at length, by Ciixl’s providence, 
had their end iCth Nnvember loiih.* Siiic<* whieh 
time, the young sjiring hath shot u]) so fail us now 
tiieie bo in Cambridge again many good plants, 

l'Qualifio/(!on^ of on Hihtonaa..^ 

[('■'jcom tUo IliBcoutfio on tho Affairs of Germany. Tho writer 
is oddfosalnff his frituul John Aertoly ] 

When you and 1 road Livy together (if you do re- 


m«mbor), after aome reasoning rfe ’concluded both 
what was in our opinion to be liiolcod for at hi« hand, 
that would well and advisedly write an hiatoi-y. Fu'St 
I point wa<s, to write nothing false ; next, 'to be bold to 
I say any truth ; whereby ia avoided two gwafc fiiultfp - 
I flattery and hatred. i?\)r uhich two poinfa, lii 

read to hi» groat praise ; and J<tvius the It-aliiah to 
his just rc]>roaeh, 'i'hcn to mark diligently thocAUaetj 
counsels, arts, and. jssnes, in all groat attempts : and 
in causes, what w just or unjust ; in oouuscD, what is. 
piitpoiied wi'.ely or rashly ; in acts, w'hat is done 
courageously or faiidly ; and of every it-sne, to note 
some gcmual lessen of wisdom and warineHS for like 
nmttciH ill time to emue, wherein Polybius in Greek, 
und Philip Gomiues in Ficm h, hav^e done the duties* 
of wise and worthy writeis. Diligence also must bo 
used in keeping truly the older of time, and doscrib'- 
ing lively both the siG* of ] daces and nature of per- ’ 
.sens, imt only hn the outward shape of the bot^, but 
.ilso for the inward disposition of iJiomind,as ThUcy- . 
•Iides doth in manv placcb very trimly ; and Hornet 
eveiywhcre, and that always most diccellcTitly ; which : 
observation is cliiefly to be mmked in him. And out 
Chaucer dotli the SHTue, very praiseworthily: mark 
him well, and confer him with uny other that writefch 
in our time in their iiroudost touguy, whosoever list. 
The style must be always plain mul open ; yet some 
tune higher and lower, us matters do rise and fall. 
Foi if pio]ier and mituial woids, in wcU-joined 6»eij- 
tcnccs, do lively express tho matter, be it troublcHoine, 
fpiiet, angry, or pleasant, a nian shall think not to be 
reading,' luit present in doing of the same. And 
liorcin Liv'y of all other in any tongue, by mine opi- 
nion, cari'ieih av’ay liic praise. 

After the publication of Aschaui’s works, it 
became more usual I’or learned men to comiiOse 
in Englnsh, more particularly when they aimed - 
at iulluencing public opinion. But as religiouR 
controversy was what then chiefly agitated the 
minds of men, it follows that the greafl bulk of 
the English works of that age are now of htUb 
interest. 


dUW APieriiKiiffX 


THE "REIGNS GF EL]^ABETH, JAMES 1., ANT) CHARLES T. [15ofl TO 1649.] 


K tllG prCCCd- 
iug sections, the 
history of Eng- 
lish literature is 
brought to a ]H'- 
riod when its in- 
fancy may be said 
to cease, and its 
manhood to cora- 
) mcnce. In the 
earlier half of 
the sixteenth ocm- 
tury, it was sen- 
sibly atflicted by 
a variety of in- 
fluences, wliich, 
for an age be- 
fore, had operated 
IiuwerfuUy in ex- 
tlie Jtjtdfect of European nations. The 
ThS date of th© toiosBiion of Queen BUsabeth. 


study of chisaieal literature, the invention of print- 
ing, the freedom with which religion was dis- 
cussed, together w^ith the general Bul>$titution of 
the phih’sophy of Jiato for that of Aristotle, hhd 
everywhere given activity and strength to the 
minds of men. The immediate efleefs oT these no- 
velties upon J'higlish lilerature, were the enridh- 
^lent of the language, as already menticajed, by 
a. great variety of words from the classic tongues, 
the establishment of better models of tliought and 
style, and the allowanct; of greater freedom to the 
fancy and imwers of observation in the exercise 
of the literary culling. Not only the (Jrcck and 
Homan writers, but tlioiso of modern Italy mad 
France, where letters experienced an earlier revival, 
w'cro now translated into English, and being lit^ 
rally dilfhsed by the press, serve<l to exc-ite a 
for elegant reading in lower brmichcs of 
than hod ever betbro folt tlie genial influeW m, 
lettow. The disBcmination of tho IScripiUji^jsiMii; 
the vulgar tmiguc, while it greatly 
hmgiiagc and ideas of the iKfOifliS tthjp ^ tSo 
amoll avail in giving new toetinp to t^ titwigfetsi 


•mii im 







oif imssJi, to wjiom tlneuife antique Oriental 

prOaMjfced unmberiea* incident$» 
asidjjwintiments, unlcnown before, ai\d of the richest 

,$n4 TO®**' . 

'Atuwig other circumstances favourable to Utcra- 
tytre at ferns perioti, must la* rcckuned the oncoupage- 
ment given to it by Qnecn Kl)/ri.l)cth, who was herself 
verv learned and addicted to poetical composition, 
<in<f had the art of filling her <‘onrt with men qualified 
to shine in ahnost every tlepartnit‘nt of intellectual 
exertion. Her aueeessors, dainca ond Charles, re- 
acinbled her in some of these respects, and during 
ttidr reignis, the nnpulse which she had given to 
iiterature evjK'rieiiced rather an inerenso than a 
dooUne, Tliere was, indeed, something in the policy, 
as well as in the personal character ot all these sove- 
reigns, which proved favourable to literature. The 
study of the belles lettros was in eoine m(*asnrc 
identified witli the courtly mid arbitrary priiiciph-s 
of the time, not pcrha])s so much from any enlight- 
ened spirit in tlwiso who supporti'd such principles, 
as from a desire ilT opposing the puritans, and other 
malcontents, whose religious doctrines taught them 
to despise some departments of elegant literature, and 
Utterly to condemn otliers. 'I’ht're can be no doubt 
tiiat the drama, for instance, chiefly ow^ed that en- 
couragement w'llich it received under EhzabetJi and 
her suwMJSSors, t(» a syiint, of liostility to the puritans, 
who, not unjustly, repudiated it for its immorality. 
We must at the* same tune allow much to the in- 
fluence which such a nuiut as that of England, during 
tiicsci thnic reigns, was calculated to have among 
niOn of literary tendencies. Almost all the poets, 
and maiay of the other w'ritcrs, were either courtiers 
dhcitiselveB, or under the immediate protection of 
courtiers, and were constantly exi>oriencing the 
, smiles, and ooeasionally the solid lK*nr‘factions, of 
'riiyalty. Whatever, tium, was refined, or gay, or 
aeutimehtal, in this country and at this time, came 
with its full iufiuonoo upon literature. 

The work.s hmught forth under these circum- 
stances have been very aptly compared to the p*o- 
duotions of ft Siui for the first lime broken up, when 
*;dl indigenous jilants sowing up at once ivith a rank 
and irjxjiwssible and display ivhatcvor is 

peculiar and excellent m (heir nature, on a, scale the 
,mo»t conspicuous and m/ufrniici'ut.’* The ability to 
write having licen, as it u'cre, suddenly cmitcd, tJie 
whole v'orid of character, imagery, and sentiment, 
as well of udbrmanon am! philosojiliy, lay ready 
for the UJiC of those who possessed the gift, and 
wa^ appr«',iriate<l accordingly. j\s niighi bo ox- 

e ct^l, nbeve 1 here Avas less rule of art dum opu- 
ice of materials, the productions of these writers 
alre often (lefi(*icut m taste, and contain much that 
ib totally aside fretm the purpose. To pursue the 
/jimiln Anovo quoted, the crop.s are not .so cli’un as if 
they had been remed under sJ^stemat5c cultivation. 

this at^ount, the refined ta&tc of the eighteenth 
ttntijuy oOndcmncil most of the productions of the 
sixteenth' afid seveutccntli to oblivion, and it ia onky 
<d’ late they have once more obtained their de- 
ser^fed r^Utatiou. After csery ])roper deduction 
hii^s/Wp’ made, enough remams to fix this era as 
f^ithe mightioat in tlic history of English lit«>- 
of human irdcliccfc and cajiacity, 
T’httjJc. w-vcj'. anything^ asya tlie writer above 
«^‘*ty or seventy years that elapwd 
rroM0t%© of 'BiiPttljcth’a i\dgn, to the periml 

of thfei In point oi f cal force and origi* 

mlity of hither thoag*^ of Eericlea, nor tire 

of Anffeiattk, tiot the tfihcs of Leo X., nor of 
* Xiy* can <i^e at (4 compwrisinii for in 

jj, . ' I ■' 

^«yjew, xvifi, m 


that period^ vre si , „ 

all the very g^at men thatl^ia imthiniiaa 
duced, the names of Shakspearie,' and Bacson, 
Spenser, and Sydney, and Hooker, and Taylotf, ™.., 
Barrow, and HaJeigh, arid Napier; and Hobbea^ 
many others ; men, all of them, not merely of gimft 
talents and accompUshmenta, but of vast compass 
and reach of understanding, and of minds truly 
creative and original; not perfecting art the 
delicacy of their taste, or digesting knowledge by the 
ja.slucs« of theii reasonings, hut making vast and 
substantial additions to the materiids upon whiclt 
taste and reason must hereafter be employed, and 
enlarging to an incredible and unparalleled extent 
lioth the stores and the resources of tlio human 
fiiculties.’ 

THOMAS 8ACKVII.LE. 

In the reign of Elizalieth, some iKiotieal names of 
importance precede that of Spenser. The first is 
Thomas Sicrvili.k (15S6--1608), ultimately Earl 



Tiiomas Sackville. 

of Dorset ami Lord High Treasurer of England, and 
wlio w ill again cxime befoni us in the character of a 
dramatic writer. In lf).57, Srtckrille formed the de- 
sign of a poem, entitled 7'he Mitrour for Mat/infrales^ 
oi which he wrote only the ‘Induction,’ and one legend 
on the life of Tlenfy Staflbrd, Duke of Buckingham. 
In imitation of Danto and some other of his prodc* 
cessors, he lays thi* scene of his potsm in the infernal j 
regions, to which he destKmds under the guidance 
of an allcgoricjil personage named iipURow. It wax 
his object to make all the great persons of ,Erigli»h 
history, from the Conquest downwards, pass Jigro in' 
review, and each tell his own story,- as a to 

exivSting statesmen j but other duties compelled the 
poet, after he had written wliat has been stated, to 
break olf, and commit the completion of the w6rk to 
two i)oet« of inferior note, Richard Boldwyne and 
George Ferrep. The whtilc poem Is onepf ,a vpry' 
n'lnurkable kind for the age, and tbo part executed 
by Simlo'ille exhibits in some jiarts a (rf 

description and a power of drawing aUejpirioal chaw 
footers, scarcely inferior to Spenser. ' 

f A flfif/orirrtichctraetmftoml^Mirrourfoi'Mk^istm^} 
And first, within the and jaws of hpR, 

Sat deep Remorse of Con^teieuoe, all beiqirienfe 
With tcaiD ; and to oft wouhi #he tali ' ' 

Her wretehodness, and, ourrihg,' never stent ‘ 

To sob and sigh, but m*er thus lomeht ^ ; | ? 




roiSTOr 


UTmATVRR 


fiiOMXS iftACKVJUfc. 


<^tc; ; a? (litas' i^U in rstiti,’ 

: •■nU wasto <*6utintialty in pain : 

^’Tor.tsroit xmistcdfast, tvUiitg here and there, 

Whirl’d on each, placse, aa place that vengeance 
Sq was continually in fear, [brought. 

Tost and tormented with the tedious thought 
Of those detested crimes which she had wrought *, 
With dreadful cheer, and looks thrown to the afcy. 
Wishing for death, and yet she could not die. 

Next, wv m Bread, all trembling how he shv-iok. 
With A)ot uncertain, nrefer’d here and there ; 
Benumb^ with speec-hi; and, with a ghastly look, 
Ssaxchod every place, all pale and dead for fear. 

Hie cap bon* up wdth stann" of his hair ; 

’StoinM and amazed at hie own shade for dread. 

And fearing greater dair^evs than was need: 

And, next, withiji the entry of this lake, 

SS^t fell Kevenge, gnashing her teeth for ire ; 

BcS'ieing moans how she may \engoaiico take ; 

Never in rest, ’till she have her d<"^^re ; 

But frets within so fur forth w’lth the fire 
t>f wrcaluug flames, that now determines she 
To die by death, or NengM by death to be. 

When fell Revenge, witli Idoodv foul pietence, 

Had bIiowM hcrM.df, as lU'vt in order set, 

With trembling limbs wo softly parted tJmtue, 

’Till in onr e,Yes anoth r sight wm met ; 

Wheh fro my heart a s'gh forthwith I fet, 

Ruing, alas, upon the woeful plight 
or JMiseiT, that, nexti appear’d in sight : 

1 1 is face vm lean, and some-deal pin’d away, 

And eke his hands consumed to the bone ; 

But, what hts body was, I cannot say, 

For on his carcase ruiment had he none, 

Save clouts and jiatclu's pieced one by one ; 

Witli staft’iii hand, and .scrip on shoulders c.i<»t, 

His chief defence ftgaiii.sfc the tvintco’s blast; 

Hi.s food, for most, wn.s wild fruil.s of the tree, 

HultfS-i sometime some crumbs fell to his share, 
Which in his wallet long, (lod wot, kept he. 

As on the whicli full daiut’ly would hu fare ; 

Hi.s drink, the rnniiing stream, his cup, the bare 
p Of his palm closed ; hi» bed, the hard cold greiuid ; 

To thiu poor life was Misery ybound. 

Whose wretched state when we had wcdl beheld, 

With tender ruth on him, and ou Ins feew, 

In thoughtful cates foith then our pace ive held ; 

And, by and by, another shape appears 
Of greedy Care, still brushing up the briers; 

His kmioklcs knob’d, his flesh dec Jf dinted in, 

With tawed luiuds, and Ua:|j|j:l ytnuued skin: 

The morrow grey no sooner hath bVguTi 
To spread his light o’ert peeping in our eyes, 

Bui ho is up, oild to his work yrun ; 

But let the night’s black misty mantles rise, 

And with foul dark never so much disguise 
The fait bright' day, yet ceaseth he no while. 

But hath his candles* to prolong his toil. 

t$y him Ifty heavy Sleep, the cousin of Death, 

Flat on ihe^und, and still as any stone, 

A Ven^ corpse, save yielding forth a breath ; 

Small ke^ took he, whom fortune frowmed on, 

Or Whom sho lifted up into the throne 
Of high renown, but, as a living death, 

Bo^dcNod alive, of life h« drew the breath : 

Th« body’s rest, the quiet of the heart, 

The tmvel’x cose, the still night’s foor was he, 

And of our life in earth the better part ; 

Ripvcr of si^fc^ iM».d yet in whom we see 
Things pffc th4 and oft that never be ; 

•^ithottt respje^ diStafl*n[ingJ equally 
King and Irus’ povmty. 


And next in ordm* sml, Old-Ago wc found; 

His board all boar, his eyes hollow and blind ; 

With droo]»ing cheer still poring on the gtwundj, 

As on the place where nature him a?5sig*i’y' ’ ' 

To re^t, when that the sisters had untwin’d 
His vital thread, and ctided wuth their Vniie' 

The fiootiiig course of last declining life ; 

There hcaul wo him with broke and lioUow plaint 
Rue with himself his end approaching fast, 

And ail for nought his wretched mitnl tonnont 
With sweet remembrance of his pJca'mres past. 

And frcMh deiighls of hiHty youth forewasto ; 
IU*counting which, how would be sob and siiriek, 

And to be joung again of .love bescek ! 

But, an the cruel fal.es so fixed be 
That time forepast cannot return again, 

Thi.s one rcuuest of Joie yet piayed ho. — 

T'liaf, m such ivdlier’d pllgiit, and wTctched pain. 

As eld, actompanv’d with her loathsome tintn. 

Had brought on him, all vtre it woe and grief 
He might «, while ycl linger foi-tli his life, 

And not so soon desvjcnd into the pit ; 

Where Death, wiieii he tlu' mortal eorjiho hath .slain. 
With reckless h.and m 'tavo dotli co^er it ; 

Then^after lUMei to i*n|oy again 

The gladsome light, but, in tlif> ground ylaiii, 

In depth of da ik ness wasstc and wear to’ nought, 

Aa ho hatl ne'er into the world been brought ; 

Rut who bad seen him sobbing heiv he; stood 
TTnto hiitihidf, and liuw he would l.ieJiU).an 
Hi.s youth forepast as though it wrought him {yood 
To talk of youth, all were his youth foregone-— 

He wouhl have mus<’d, andniaivd’d much wlicrcnn 
This wretched Age sliould life desire so fain, 

And knows full ncH life doth bat length hi^i pain ; 

rivmk-back’d he whs, tooth-ijhiiken, anA blear-cnid } 
AVont cm Hiree feet, and .sometimo crept on four; 
AA'itU old lame bones, that inttled byhii bide; 

Tlis scalp all pil'd, and he with eld Ibrelorej! 

His wither'd fist still kiiocking at death's door; 
Fumbling, and diiveling, us he diaws Ins Ineath j 
For bacf, the shape and mossengei of De.itJi. 

And fast by bim pale Malady was pliieed ; 

Sore sick iii bed, her ctdonr all foregone ; 

Bereft of stomach, savour, nud of tiiste, 

Ne could she buiok no meat but broths alone ; 

Hor breath coreupt ; her keepers cieiy one 
Ablmriiug ijcr ; her sicknc'SS pa.st rmiro, 

Dete.siing physic, and all physic’s cure. 

But, oil, the doleful sight that then we see ! 

AVe limi’d our look, and on the other side 
A grisly shape of Famine niought we see : 

AVith giwdy looks, and gaping mouth, that cued , 
And loar’d f<u mc«t, as .she .should there have died ; 
H(‘r body tliin and barci as any bone, 

AATicreto v\ws left nought but the case alone. 

Alid tlmt, alas, w^as gnawen every where, 

All full of holes ; that 1 iie ihought refrain 
From toar.s, to sec how she her arms, could tear, 

And with hoi b-eth pia.sU on the bones in vain, 

AATien, all for nouglit, she faiu wxiuld so sustain 
Her staryen corpse, that rather seem’d a shade 
Than any Bubstance of a cre;ature made : 

Great wa.s her force, whom stone-wall could not stay,; 
Her tearing nails snatching at all she saw ; , < v 

A?V"itb gaping jaws, that by no means yiiiay - i-. * t. 
Be satisfy ’d from hungei- ot lu'r maw, ; ; , 

Bull oats herself as .she tliafc hath no law ; , t,;' 

Onawing, alas, her carea^o all in vain, i- 

Where you umy count each .'.mew, bune, qtaA thAtiU' 

” AT,. V. 
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Oft her while We thtia fimly -Bx'tl oui eyes, 

Thu* bled fvr ruth of such ft dreiuy bijiht, 

Jxx, flufldewb she shifiekVI in so liuge wise 
Ap inftde hell j^atcs to s]iiver with the inip^ht 
WlieiNewith, a dni'i we saw, how it did li;(hfc 
UijiTht Oft her breftst, luul, therewithal, pale Death 
Etthirlift^ it, to rieve her of’ hor breath : 

And, hy and hv, a dumb dead corpse we saw, 
lietivy, and cold, the shaja* ot Death an^dit, 

That daunt<> all eaJtiily (.reatnrcB to his law, 
Against whose force in ^ain it i.s to fight ; 

No peers, no jirirwcs, nor no mortal wight, 

No towns, ne reiilm^', cities, ue Ktrongest tow«T, 

But all, pcrlOKe, Tuu.->t yield unto his jiowcr: 

His dart, mien, out of the corpse he took, 

And in his hand (a dreadful sight to see) 

With great triuraph eft.soona the auine he shook. 
That most of all my fears atfiMYefl me ; 

His body dight with nought >uit htmes, pardy ; 

'Tho naked shape of man there saw I plain, 

All save the flesh, the sinew, and the \ein. 

Lastly, stood W'ar, in glirtering anus \( lad, 

VVith Tiwage grim, st«‘tn look, and blaekly lined : 

In his right hand a naked swoid lie hud 
That to the hilts nas all nith blood imbiued ; 

And in his left (that kings and kingdoms mod) 

Famine and lire he held, and therewithal 

lie ra/;ed towns and tliiew down towns and all * 

Cities he sack'd, and realms (that whilom llowci'd 
In honour, glory, and ri le, alK^^e the test) 

He <mirwbvlm’'a, ami all their fame devouiM, 
Consum’d, destroy’d, wasted, and never ceas'd, 

’Til) he their wealth, their name, and «ll oppress'd : 
His face forehew’d wiili viounds ; and hy hi'^ side 
Tlieore hung his tavee, with gashes deep and wide. 


iHftii'y Ditlr. of ihidi>v/h<m (n the Lifmiat Itei/loiKl 

kTh© d«i«”iptIon of the Duke of I{uck(n«hnm~~the Hockinp-- 
laim, W in«e.t b« joeotlootod, of Richard llf ~h»» been muoh 
BH an iioperwinati' n of oxticmo >vi e*diC‘dno8h "j 

Then iirsfc came Henry Di ke of Ruckingham, 

His cloak of l>la<‘k all piled, and rpnte mriorn. 
Wringing hh hands, and Fortune oft doth blame, 
Which of a duke had made him now her scorn ; 

With ghastly looks, as one in manner lorn. 

Oft Mpre,\d his arms, stret<‘lied hands he mms as fast, 
With rue I'll cheer, and vapoured eyes upcast. 

His cloak be icnt, In's munly breast he beat ; 

His hair all toin, about the plaee it lain ; 

My lieart so molt to see his gnef m) gr<‘at, 

As feelingly, mothought, it divippod away : 

Jlis eyes they whuled ak ut withouten stay ; 

W'ith stormy rig)is the place did so compla\i). 

At his heart at each had burst in twain. 

Thrico he liepui to toll In’, dohifu) talc, 

AiA thrice the sighs did swallow up his voice; • 
fH each of which he shrieked so withal, 

As though the lieavcns ryved with the noise; 

Tii’i at the recovering oi Pm voue, 

Supping tfie teal's tJiat all h-- berained, 

On CfUel Fditune woepmg th is he plamel 


rtAnmN<rt',’N. 

plMsing amatory versv s ruxbibdnig a re- 
'ij*arkabk ptittihb w th<* tlmn in whicJi tlieywero 
by’^DW llAtUitNftXOU (If), 14— 1582) hav«> 
!Ewil3M»e4 JU'/lkht} AnUqita\ Tills poet 
Ttwer by Queen Mary ibr 
lilUjtabeth, aad the 


latter, on her aocesaion to the throne, rewar^fefl him 
with many fiivours. Mb iiuiat have bijfen a man pf 
tttjste ami refined feelings, as the floUbwitig Bppdinea 
of hw ].)oetry will suffice to show ‘ 

Sonnfit made on 'hddla nkm 1 

tliovijht her fati% sf>r stood ut the py'ine&is^B vn/ndaw, 
in qoodty affnv, and talked to divers in die ccmrt-'jfard, 
1564, 

AVhenee comes my love ? Ob heart, disclose; 

It w'as from chcelis that .shamed the rose, 

, From lijia that sj,oll the ruby's praise, 

From eyes that mock the diamond’s blaze i ' 

Whenee conies my won ^ us fioely own ; 

Ah me I ’twas fiom a heart like stone. 

'J’he blushing cheek speaks modest mind, 

'Jho lips hcfilting words most kind, 

The eye docN teinjit to loveNi desire, 

And seems to vm- 'tin Cupid's fire ; 

Yet all so fail but ''peak my moan, 

Snh nought doth say the lieart of atmie, 

Y’hy thus, my hue, so kmd bespeak 
ISweot eye, sviect lip, sweet blushing cheek— 

Tct not a heart to .save my' pain ; 

Oh Venus take thy gifts again ' j 

Make not so fail to can so our moan, ! 

Or make a fieait that's like our own. 

sin PIllLll' SIDNKV. 

Sir Piiir.ii’ Sdiney (1554- 1586) takes his rank in 
Knglivsh lib jury history ratlier ns a prose writer thou 
as a iHiet. llis ])oetiy, indeed, lias long been laid 
aside on aceouni; of the cold and affected stylo in 
ivlueh he wiMic It has Ireen justly rciuarked, that, 

‘ if he havl looked into his own noble heart, and 
written direetly from that, instead of from his »ome- 
•vhat toometuphyHicO'philosophii’ul head, hia poetry 
would have been e.xoellent.’ Yet in some pieces he 
has foitunafely failed in extinguishing the natural 
sentiment which inspired him. The following arc 
adniiri'd specimens of his sonnets 

l^tamu'ts of Sir PhiHi) B'ulmy,} 

Because T oft in dark abstracted guise 
Seem ino«t alone iu greatcal company, 

^Vith dearth of words, or answers quite awry 
'f ') them that would make speech of speech arise. 

They dc(*m, and ofrtheir doom the rumour flies, 

That poHoii hull of bubbling Pride doth lie 
So ill my sivcdling Ureaat, fliat only 1 
Fawn on myself, and otliers do despise. 

Yet Piide, 1 think, doth not my souj^ossess, 

W’hich look.s too oH in his unflattenng glass ; ^ 

But one worse fault Ambition I confess, 

'fhat meke.s me oft my beat friends oveiqiaaa, 
flnsQon, unheard, while thought to highest place 
Bends all his power?, even unto Stella’s grace. 

With how sad stops, 0 Moon ! thou climb’at the Sltief, 
Ilow silently, and with how mm a face ! 

What may it ho, that even m heavenly place 
That busy Archer his sharp arrow’s tries! 

Sure, if that long with love acquainted eyfta 
(.!an judge of love, thou feeTst ft lover’s case; 

I read it in thy looks, thy languish’d gi'ftoe 
To me that feel the like thy state ilescriea. 

Then, even of fellowship, 0 Moon, tdll me, , 

H coii.stnrt love deem’d there but want of witl 
Are beauties ther^ os proud as hem tfiejr , , 

Do they above love to be lov’d, and yef; 

Those lovers scorn whom that love doi^h possess! 

Do they call virtue there ungratefulftcaaf aa > ^ . 





ENGLlstl UTEJtA’l'lJEE. 


vfxLxm jut-Etaa, 


i Com«i» 0 SJeep, the oejtaio kaot of j^eaico, 

The Mtitittig l^lwie of the balm of woti, 

: The p)ot‘ inaa’s wealth, th^f prj^ner’a releane, 

Th'^ mtliiflerrtit judge between the high and low. 

Wi^i ehwdd of proof uhieM me from out the proasc^ 
Of those fierce darts, Despair at me d<*th tlauw ; 

O ttmije in me those dvil wars to cea-se : 
f witi gfrt>d tribute pay, if thou do wo, 

Ta&e thou af me sixtooth pillows, spivectcst betl ; 

A chuAnber, deaf to noise, ami blind to light ; 

A rosy garland, ahd a w’oary head. 

And if these things, as Wing tliinc by right, 

Move not thy heavy grace, thou shalt in me 
Livelier thart elijewhcre Stella's image wee. 

Having this day my horse, my hand, my lance 
(lutded so well, that I obtaui’d the piii-e, 
lioth by the judgmoorit of the I'ingh'^h eyes 
And of some sent from that sweet enemy h'raiu'e , 
Horsemen my skill in horscMiianshlp .advance ; 
Townfolks iny strengtli ; a Jinntier judge upplie-s 
His praise to sleight which from g^md iiwe doth iiwe ; 
Some hiek) wits inquite it hut lo eJiance ; 
ntherf), hocuuse of both widos T do UJve 
My blood fiom them who dul e\<el in ihn, 

Tiuuk nature me a. man of anus did make. 

How far they shot invry ! Hie Hue cause is 
Stella look'd on, and fi oni her htsl^enlv face 
Stint forth the beams wjfiieh made so lair my tuw- 

In martml w|K>its 1 had my eunnbig triwl. 

And yet to lireak more staies did me ad<lr(“>‘«*, 

While wuth the peoplc’w shouts, 1 rmirt ctuHV<s, 

Youth, luck, and praise, even lill’d my 'cins vnth 

pttdti. 

When Cupid, having me (lus slave) descried 
In Main’s uvery, juancuig in the picss, 

‘ What*ii<ow, Sir hool,’ said he, ‘ I would no lews. 

Look hert, 1 way.’ J look’d, and .Slella spied, 

Who hill'd by maido a tviudow send (oitli light. 

My heart then <piaked, then da/vlcd weie nunc ey.fl ; 
One hand forgot to rule, tii' other to light ; 

Nor tiuiupet's sound I heanl, noi triendly cries; 

Mv foe ioiuie on, and beat the air fui me, 

•Till that her Iduah Unglit me luy shame to see. 

Of all ihe kings that ever here did rcis^ii, 
luiward named Fourth as liiM in prai-.e I name ; 

Not for his fair outside, nor well-lined hmiu. 

Although less gifts imp feathers oft on I’ltuie' 

Nor that ho could, young-wise, wise-valniiil, Iraiue 
His airc’fl rtivenge, join’d with a kingdom's gjuw, 

And, gam’d by Mai’s, could yet riitdi Marf> iso tsiuu’, 
That Balance weigh’d what^woKl did lute obiiuu : 
Nor that ho made the l'knTOr-«'le-Uiee so fraiil. 

Though atrottgiy liodaM of hh*ody Lion’s paws, 

That i){'iity Ivcwis to him a tribute jianl. 

. Nor this, nor Hww, »or any sucli small cause — 

But only for this worthy knight diusfc punc 
' To lo»u his orOwn, rather than fail his love. 

0 happy Thames, that didsft my Stella Itear ! 

-I sa'W tnee With full many a smiling line 
(’pon thy ohoorful face joy’s livery wear, 

While those fair planets on tby streams did shiiie. 

The bueifc for joy could not to dance forbear ; 

W'hiie wanton winds with beauties so divine 
Haviih’d, titaid not, till in her golden hair 
They did tbeiwselves (0 sweetest piiiwn) twine . 

’Apd fain those (Jjiol’s youth thm* 'would thou stay 
HaVo madfo; hut, forced by Nature still to fly, 

First did with puffing kiss those locks display. ] 

She, IwydiahoWuM, blush’d. Fiom w^iudow I, 
tYith ei||;ht tlmmif, critwl out, * 0 fair disgrace ; i 

Let JHoKuou)r’» self to thee gi-aiit highest place.* I 

» throng. I 


SIB WAVl'tetl lUtKlGH — TlMOTnV «BNT>At.— NJCttOLAS 
rtHfrt’ON--' HKNHV CONST AUI.IC, 

Sin WaLtcr Kaleioiu. to whose merits aa a prose 
writer justico is done in Hie doHTves to lie 

ranked iiniougst the minor ijocts of Llizahetli’s reign. 
Timothy Ki noai. is only known for having pul^ 
Iishe<l, in 1.077, a vcl tune entitled Ifours af Epigrount!, 
Nicholas 11iu:ti»n' < ir>55*lf)2-l) MToiti some pastoral 
poems, and a volume called tlm Worku oj it ioarti; 
H’lt- IlnxRv ('(>\>TAm.n was a popular writer iif 
sonnets, though strangely eouivited and unnatunil 
in hi« styke In most, nf the vrorks of these niierior 
I piM'ts, happy tlionuhls and iimig'CTy may lx* found, 
niivetl up «iHi alleet.:itioM,v, forced analogies, and 
coneeits. It is wortliy of r.-niuik, that this w’as the* 
age when collei'tions <*f iiigilive and miscellaneous ■ 
ptKMiis first iH’came comuion. Several Toluraes of 
this kind, published m the r<'jgn rd lOJizabeth, COD- ■ 
tain is-ietry of high merit, witliout any author’s 
name, 

Th*' f I^n/' (.'fcU!,'?, 

[riom ^ p(K-'n Vj U.ilciRl). Ik .u itir tiMp, the Mtowlilg 

u'« ,i'h die t so'u’tv it ] 

Hcart-tculiiig CHKH and ([iiiv't'ng fl'nix 
Anxious s»ghs, ind uue'y tears, 

Fly, fl> to euuits. 

Fly to fond woilitln.ir’ti spnits ; 

AVhvre styaiiK'd mioIodu smile '' , ip glo/ing Ptill, 

And (iricl is foivcd to laugh acaiiHt bei will ; 

WhcK* ninth’s bur, luoniniery, 

And soirows only real be 

Fly from-unr cmmti> jiivstinu-'i, fly, 

Sad Uoo]) ot human misery ' 

Oinic, sciei'o liKiks, 

Clear as tlie cr\ si Inoo’-.?, 

Or the puii‘ ivur'd hemtai thar smiles to see 
The noli attciidanoi' of oui joiMjily. 

]*eiioe and a swuri' iiuml, 

AVhich all nieri s<'('lk, uo <iri]y find, v 

Abused mortals, <li<l you hmiu' 

W here p>\. heart's ease, mnl eomforts grow, 

\ <m’d Kvru pi'oml toucru. 

And seek them in these boners ; 

Wheie v^im!s perhaps mii vxfvod’s jna.v sometimes shalce^ 
Dut lilusteung care <‘ouId never lempcst make, 

Nor iiHumurs e’er tmuc nigh us, 

Saving ot fuiiiitiiins that glide by ua, 

Blest silent groves ' O mnv ye he 
I'\>rc>er miith’i' best nuo,ery ' 

May pure conteiica 
Foi ever plteh theii tents 

epon these downs', these iiie.ids, these rocks, these 
mountains, 

And peace rtiU .slumher by thc'^.e purling fountains, j 
Which we muv C'cry year 
* Find wlien we onue a-bsliing In h\ 

^FmytVffl to by /iVcfow.] 

Thou galliuit court, to thee farewell t 
For Injward foituue nu* ilcnics 
NoW" longer near to thoc to dwell. 

1 inuist go live, 1 wot not where,, 
y\or how to live 'when I come thore. 

And next, adieu vou gallant dames. 

The chief of noble youtli’s delight ! . 

Dntowurd Fortune now so fntuK's 

That I am banish Vi fnnn your sight, ; \ 

And^ in your iStcad. agaunit my will, v 

1 must live with country Jill. " ’ 




^i>WlisS . ' ' ' CYCLOj^ADrA ^ _ _ _, ra im 

\ * ' Kow^ next, my gallatit youths, faTotd^elJ ; ' 

' , ' My lads that oil h»v© ohocrod my hca^ 1 

’ My jR-J-ief of ioii^d no toniRue can tell, 

To think that t inUst from you piirt. 

I now must kave yon all, alas, 

And IWo with soinc old lubcoek ass ! 

And now farewell thou gallant lute. 

With inptrumcnts of inuaio's souiids ! 
llecorder, oitern, harp, and flute, 

And heavenly dcHcants on sweet ^romnls. 

I now nnist leave \ou all, indeed. 

And make KOiue music on a reed ! 

And now, you sbifely atamydriR steeds, 

Aj)d gallant geldings fair, adieu £ 

My heavy heart lor sorrow IdcttK, 

' To think that 1 must part with yon: 

And on a strnwen pannel sit, 

And ride gome country caiting tit ! 

And now farewell both spear aiul shi Id, 

Caliver pistol, fljqnebnss, 

See. see, what lis jay heart doth yiel 1 

To think that I must le!i\e )ou tlms ; 

And lay ahide mv lapier blade, 

And take in hand a ditdung spade ! 

And you faiewell, all gallant gamiM, 

Avttiero, and /wfyfyod, 

Wherewith 1 usM, nith oonvtly dames, 

To pass away the time withal ; 

I now must lcani mkho tountry plays 

For ale and cakes on holidays ' 

And now faiX'W'cll each damtj du'h, 

With sundry s.nts of sugar’d wine • 

Farewell, I say, fine fle^h and fish, 

To please tbi^ imiuty month of nn >»• ! 

' I now, alas, must leave all these, 

And make good cheer with bicail and clieese I 

And now, all orders due, fiitewell ! 

My t,%bJe laid wlion it was noon ; 

My heavy heart it irks to ttdl 

My dainty dinners all are done : 

With leeks and onions, whig and whey, 

X must oentent me a?. 1 may. 

And farewell all gay gaiineiits now', 

With jeweds rich, of rare deii«e I 

Like kobm Hood, 1 wot not how, 

I in ist go range in wo<hI man’s wise ; 

Clad 'll !i coat ot gieen, or grey, 

And glad to get it it I may. 

What shall I say, but bid adieu 

To every dream of sweet delight, 

In place wrherc pleasuie never grew. 

In dungeon deep of foul despite, 

I must, ah me 1 wretch as I may, 

Co sing the song of welaway 1 

ConMujhlc.l 

[Prom his * Duma 1K>* ] • 

To liv^j in hell, and heaven to behold, 

To welcome life, and die u living death. 

To awenl with heat, and yet be freezing' cold. 

To giwsp at s+ars, and T'e the earth beneath, 

To fa^hd a maiso that ne.'oj ahall have end. 

To Thom in sighi*, and staiwo in daily teais^ 

Tot'oiiihb; a lull, and ut'ver to descend, 

to jkjJX and quake at childiah fears, 

To pine fdr and wat^jli th' lloffpeiiau tree, 

To thirst for drink, and uocUt still t«) dfaw, 

T** aJttcuiw’d, whom hicn hold blqsfc to be, 

: And those wrongs, which never ci'oatuie saw ; 

iThivy in these be founded;* 
i My ihhajrt is iovej^'far these in it are gfoimded. 

. rHJtlSTOPHER MAllLOW-*i.JOSl|l7A ' 

HtCHAJll) DAipfPmi), 

CHBtsTontKn Mablow, w> highly emiitehl Jts ft 
dramatic writer, w-ould probably bare hectn oter*' 
looked in the department of misceuaneotts poetrT,hut , 
for his beautiful piece, rendered familiar by its being 
transferred into VValtmTs ‘Angler* — TheP(mim(tt« 
Shepherd ft) hts Lot e. JostiuA STi.YESTen, who died iu 
1618, at the age of 55, and who was the author of a 
large volume of poems of very uneT»fd merit, claims 
notice as the now generally received author of an im* 
^ressive pici'e, long si scribed to llaJeigh — The SouV^f ■ 
Errand. Another fugitive poem of great beauty, but 
in a different style, and which has offen been attri* 
bnted to IShakspeare, is now given toTiicHABU Bakn- 
Fifji.D, jittihor of several poetleal volumes published 
between L594 and 1598. These three remarkable 
poems are lierc subjoined : — 

The P«w/V««fc Shepherd to liU Love- 

Covin live with mo, and bo my love, 

And we will all the pleasures prove 

Tlmt vmllios, graves, and lulls and fields. 

Woods or stoe]iy mountains yiebis- 

And we jyil) sit upon the rocks, 

Seeing the shepherds feed their flocks. 

By shallow riiers, to whose falls 

Melodious birds sing madrigals. 

And 1 will make thee beds of roses* 

And a thou.saud fra"tani posies ; 

A < lip of flowers and a kirile, 

Kuibroidei’d all wdth leaves of myrtle ; 

A gown m;ide of the finest wool, 

Whiih from our pretty lambs we puli ; 

Fair lined slippers for the cold, 

AV ith buckles ot the purest gold : 

A belt of straiv and ivy buds, 

lib coral clasps and umber stuils ; 

And if tbc'ie ]dea8ure» may thee move, 

Come live with me, and bo nvy love. t. 

The sheplicnl swains shall dane<; and sing, 

For thy delight, each Moy-morMing : 

It tl-crte delights thy mind may move 

Then live with me, and be my love. 

^ [The Nt/mph's Itepfij to the Pmsitytmte Shepherd, 

'\ ' * By Jixdeigh.^ 

If all the world aiulftove were young, 

And truth in every sheplievd'i tongue. 

These pretty pleaeurcs might iim uiov* 

To live with thee, and bo thy love. 

Time drives the flocks from field to fold* 

W hen rivera rage and rocks grow cold t 

And Philomel b<*eomtjth dumb, 

The rest complain <»f cares to com«« 

1'he flowers do fade, and wanton fields 

To way ward winter reckoning yields ; . 

A honey tongue — a heart of gall, 

Is fancy’s spring, but sorrow^ fall. 

Thy gowns, thy shoes, thy beds of roses^ 

Thy cap, thy kirtle, and tby posies, 

Soon bicak, soon ■wither, soon foigotteiA, 

In folly ripe, reason rotten, > 

Thy btdb of Straw and ivy budls,, 

Thy coral clasps and tvmbiMr stniJii ; 

All these in nie no means caa move / 

To come to thee and be thy love. 

- _■ . 






ENaLtBH LITEEATUIIR bdmcnp 


Btit csbiil^ youth lojsii, and lovo etill breed* 
' ilftftid jeyii too dato, nor age no need, 
,^)rheto'^e«e delights my mind niigJit move 
with thee and be thy love. 


Th SovVs Brrmd, 

Oo, soul, the body’s guest, 

Upon a thankless errand ! 

Fear not to touch the best, 

The trath shall bo thy warrant ; 
Go, since I needs must die. 
And give the world the lie. 

Go, tell the court it glows. 

And shines like rotten wwid ; 

Go, tell the church it slnnys 

What’s good, and doth no good ^ 
If church and court rei)ly. 
Then gi\e them Ixjth the lie. 
Tell potentates, they live 
Acting by otherw actions, 

Not lov’d unless they giie. 

Not strong but by their factions. 
If potentates reply, 

Give potentates the lie. 

Tell men of high condition 
That rule nllaira ol state. 

Their purpos* is ambition, 

Their jmictico only hate. 

And if they once rejily, 

Then give them all tlic lie. 
Tell them that brine it most, 

'J'hey beg for more by Hpending, 
Who in their greatest cost, 

Seek nothing but eoiumendiug. 
And if they make reply. 

Then give them all the be. 
Tell zeal it Iju'ks devotion, 

Tell love it is but lust, ' 

Tell time it is but motion, 

'I'ell flesh it IS but dust ; 

And wish them not reply. 

For thou must gn c the ho. 
Tell age it daily wasteth, 

Tell honour how it alters. 

Tell beauty how- she blastetli, 

Toll favour how she falteis. 

And they shall n'ply, 

Give OTcry one the lie. 

Tell wit bow much it wrangles 
In tickle points of nici.’Jicss : 

Tell wisdom she cp tangles 
Herself in ovcr-wi»enesa. 

Ami when they do reply, 
S^lj-aight give them both the lie. 
Tell physic of lier boldness, 

Tell skill it is pretension, 

Tell charity of coldue-ss, 

Toll law it is contention. 

And as they do reply, 

Sio give them still tiic He, 

TcU fortune of her bliudness. 

Tell nature of decay, 

Toll friendship of unkiudness. 

Tell justice of delay. 

And if they null replvi 
Thcto give them all tiie lie. 


Tell faith it’s fled the dty* 

Tell how the country erreltb, 

Tell, manhood shakes oflT pity, 

Toll, virtue least preferreth. 

And if they do reply* 

Spare not to give the lie. 

So when thou bast, as I 

Commanded thee, done hlabhing ; 
.Althougb. U) give the lie 

Deserves no less than stabbing; 
Yet stab at thee who will, 

No stall the soul can kill. 


[Address to //»; Nigkting<de.^ 

As it fell upon a day, 

In the merry mouth of May, 

Sitting in a jilcasaut shade 
Which a gnno of myrtles made ; 
lleasts did Itiap, and birds did sin^, 
Tiec'' did glow, and jdants did spnng ; 
Everything did banish moan, 

Save the nightingale alone. 

She, poor bird, os all f jrioni, 

Eean’d her bre,i«t a]»-till a thorn ; 

And there sung ihe doLefuU’st ditty* 

Til at to Jiear it was great pity. 

Fie, fie, he, now* w'oald she cry ; 

Tcru, teru, by and by ; 

That, to liear her so complain, 

Scarce 1 could from tears refrain ; 

For her grietn, so lively sbown, 

Made me think upon mine own 

Ah ! (thought 1) thou moum’st in vain ; 

None takes pity on thy pain : 

Senseless trecH, ihey cannot hear tht'e* 
Kutbloss beaiH they will not cheer thoes 
King Faudion he is dead ; 

All thy friends arc* lapp’d lu load; 

AH thy telh*w*bads do siiig', 
f arelfss of l)iy sorrowing ! 

Whihst as flclvlo Fortune smil’d, 

Thou anil I woie both beguil’d, ' 

Kvciy one that llatterM time 
Isi no fiiend in miseiy. 

Words are easy, like the wind ; 

Faithful friemls are hard to tind. 

Every m<in will be thy friend 
^Vhilst thou hast wherewith to spend : 
Dut, if store of crowns be scant, 

No man will supply thy want. 

If that one be piodigal, 

Itountiful they will him call ; 

And with flucU-hke flattering, 

* Pitv but he were a king.’ 

If he he addict to vice, 

Quickly him they will entice ; 

But if fortune once do frown, 

Then farew'eli liis great renown : 

They that fawn’d on him bofoi'o 
Use his company no more, 
lie that is thy friend iTidccd* 

He will help thee in thy need ; 

If thou sorrow, he will wcef, 

If thou wake he cannot sleep ; * 

Thus, of every grief In heart 
He With thee doth bear a part- 
These are tiertain signs to Imow 
Faithful friend from flattering foe. 


Toll arts have no Houuduess, 
But vary by esteeming, 

Tell sebopifithey w'ont profoundness* 
> And stand too much on seeming. 

' If arts and schools reply, 

Giva arts and schools the lie. 


EDMUNl> SPfiWSKK. 

Tbese writurs bring us to KuMtr.ND , 
whose genius is one of the ^xiculiar glorias oC the 
tomantic reign of Eli^wibeth. *lt is eOsy,’ soy* 

B 



incimmuA of 


‘ to mark out fbc ^enoral ooursti of o«r poetry*, 
CkH'vliCe)', Spenser^ Miboo, anil Dryden, are the great 
landmarks for it’ NVe can now adU Cowjxjr and 
!Word»worth ; but, in Tope’s gem ration, the list he 
,h*ui given was accurate and complete. Spenser was, 
like Chaucer, a native of London, and like him, also, 
he has recorded tlio circumstance ni his inHiUy : — 
Merry London, my most kindly nuise, 

That to mo gave Uu-s life’s tmst natno aomce. 
Though from imotlicr place I take my naino, 

A,u houiwi of Micictit fiiuie- 

l^rothalamMn, 

IT<3 was born at I'last Sniitldjcld, near the 'IWer, 






l" •y'j? ■ 


about the year 15o3. The rank of his parents, or 
the degree of Jds aHinity with the ancient house of 
Spenser, is nut known. Gd^bon says truly, tlnit the 
uuUe family of Spenser sliould cousidci the Fue/i/ 
as the ruist i>rcch>us jewel iii ‘heir ocuoiiet.* 
The poet was entoreil a si^.cr (one of the humblest 
claw of studentsl of Pcinbrokc College, Cambridge, 
in May and continued to attend college for 

! seven years, fakmg )iis degret' of M.A m June 
I lh76. W\ dc SpensiT ujis at JVm)>r<ikc, (Libnel 
1 Harvey, ihefntuic astrologei, was at Christ’s Col- 
i leisu, and an intimacy was formed l<et.wccp them, 

[ which his^cil during the poet’s life, Harvey was 
I learned ui.d jicdantu', full of assumptiim and con- 
I ccit, and in his ‘ V’enctmu vi-lv^t and lamtofles of 
; pride,* ftrrncd a pecnliarlv happy suliject fur the 
! satire of Nasli, wdio assaiJed linn with eveiy .species 
of coarse and contemptuous ridicule, flarves, how- 
ever. was of service to Sjuaiser. 'I'he latter, on re- 
tirir.g from tlie Cnivcrsity, lived with some ft'iends 
in the north of hlughmd , prnbahly tliosc Spensers 
of Hurstwood, to wiiosc faimlj he is said to hay: 

; heionged. Iltirvcy induced the poet to repair to 
I i/Omhm, and there lie introduced him to Sir TIuhp 
j ‘ one of the very diamonds of her mayestj^’s 

(joitrtd in I57S), the ])oct. publisl-ed his Shpftenrs 
dedkaM to Sidney who afferwitnis pa- 
him, mul n^commeuded him to liis unde, 
ilijij luHrl of JiCdccstcj. The Sheplierd’$ 

Cali^dlar M a pasted ]to(*ni, m twehi* eclogues, 
far diiiMh moritli, but wdlmut strict keeping 
aa tocriptiou or ru-tuc character, auii 

iiiiuiiijiii ml hnl tlio faiinl) tu whhih the po«iN 
Iniis atioemittia) unu at r)(jr»t> 

I}u0iley„ pi Xionaaeliira, whciV it iltnirfshtid till 


defonnod by a number of obsdleta mtficmth 
(tbe Chauijerisms of Spenser, aa.flryden designated t 
them), yet containing traces of a supermi? oirigiflal 
genius. The fable of the OoA tmd Briar is iloely 
told; and in verses like the following, we see the 
genus of that tuneful harmony and pensive retkcticm 
in winch Spenser excelled : — . 

You naked hud^*, whose shady leaves ate lost, 

VV'hcTdu the buds were wont to build their bower, 

And now are duthed with rno.ssand hoary frost, 

Instead of Wohsoms wherewith your buds did flower ; 

1 Sec your tea in that from your houghs do ram, 

^'boso drops in dreary icicles remain* 

All so my lustful life is dry and sere, 

My timely bu<I.s with wailing all are wasted ; | 

'J'lie blos.soiu wliith my biancb of youth did liear, 

With bieatbed sighs is blown away and blasted, 

And from iinne eyes the drizriing tears descend. 

As on your bougie the icicles depend. 

T'bcse lines form part of the first eclogue, in wliicb 
the shepherd boy ((’olin Cinut) laments the issue of • 
his love for a ‘country Ia.sR,' iiamtxl Kusaliud — a 
happy ftMUide name, which Thoina.s Lodge, and, fol- 
lowing him, Slmkspcarc, ftiibscqucntly connected 
w’lih ioAC and poclry. HpmistT i.s here supposed to 
h.ive depicted a re.i] passion of his own for a lady in 
the north, wlio at last, preferred a rival, though, as 
Gabriel Harvey says, ‘the gentle Alistress Itealind’ 
oni'c reported the leieetcd suitor ‘hi have all tlie 
intelhgeiices at command, and another time elms* 
tened him .Stgnmr Tegaso.’ , Spenser makes his i 

shepherds dwotirse ot pokmiics as w'dll as lovt‘, and 
they draw characters of good and bad jiastors, and 
institute comparr^oiis lietwecn Top<*ry and Trotes- 
taiiti.sm. SoiiH' allusions to Archbishop Grindul 
(‘Algimd’ in the poem) and Jhsbop Aylmer arc 
said to have given otlbnce to Lord liurloigli ; but the ’ 
patronage of JA’iecster and Essex must have inaiie 
Lhulmgh l(«)k with distaste on the now poet. For 
ten years wo hear little of Stienser. Htr is found 
corresponding with H.irvey on a literary innovation 
contemplated by that learned person, and even by 
Sir Tlnhp Sidimy. This was no less than banishing 
rhyiucH and introducing the Latin prosody into*’ 
English vcr.se. Sfienser seems to have assoniod to 
it, ’fondly overcome with Sitbiei/'s charm f he sus- 
pendcii the Faery (^ueen, wbioU lie had then licgun, 
and tried Engh.sh hexameters, forgetting, to use the 
witty worils of Nash, that * tlm hexameter, though 
a gentleman of an ancient house, was not likely to 
thrive in this cling* of ours, the soil being too craggy 
for him to set Ins plough in,* Fortunately, he did 
not persevere in the cOheeit; Ivc could not have 
gained over hLs contemporaries to it (for there were 
then too many iioeLs, and too niiich real poetry in 
the land), ami if lie had made the^attompt, ^sak- 
spciiro would soon have blown the whole aw^y. As 
a dependent on Leicester, and a suitor for court 
favour, Spenser is .supposed to have ekperienced 
man) reverses. The following lines in Mtmi&r Bub- 
banVit T»h, tlmugh not printed till 1581, aoem to 
belong to tliis perior] of his life; — 

Full little knewesfc thou that hast not tried, 

VVJmt hell it IS in suing long to bide ; 

7’o lose good (lavs that might be better spent ; 

To wa.ste long nights in pensive drscontet » 

'J'o speed to-day, to be put back to-fmorrow \ ' 

To feed ou hope, to pine with ,feat and sorrow ^ 

To have thy prince’s grace, yet want hei' peers* ; 

>' 0 have thy asking, yet wait many years ; 

To fret thy soul with crosses and with Carea; 

'J'o eat thy heart through comfortless despa^iih; 

To fawn, to crouch, to wait, to ride, to ruu» 

To spcml, to give, to wait, to be undone 




pokrSf. 


maUSH XI«BATUHB. 




Stojteg f^hlig liJrt heire banished All antique And 
afl^ted expresBilcin: tliere ia no fancy in this gloomy 
pointing* it appears, fmtn rccently#>discovered do* 
cuments, that lS|K:nser was sometimes employed in 
iudferiqr state missitma, a task thet\ often devtdved 
on poetjs aiid drantatists. At length an important 
appointment came. ? T-ord Grey of Wilton was sent 
to Ireland as lord-deputy, and Spenser accompanied 
him in the capacity of secretary. They remained 
there t^o years, when tlie di'puty was recalled, and 
the poet also I'e turned to Knglaiid. In June 1.586, 
Sjieneer obtained fnnn the crown a yrant of .3028 
at'^res in the county of Cork, < nit of the forfeited kiij|ls 
of the Karl of liesmond, of w liich 1Su- Wsiiter llalei^i 
had previously, for his military st^rviecs in indand, 
obtained 12,000 acres. The poet obliged to 
reside on his estate, as this w,is one of the condition.s 
of the grant, and he accordingly repaired to freland, 
and took up his abode in Kilcdman Castle, near 
Donerailc, wdiich had liecn ciieof (lie ancioiit strong- 
holds or apptmages of the Kails of Desmond. The 
ixict’a castle stood in the midst of a l.irge pl.iin, by 
the side of a lake ; the river jifnlla i.m through Ins 
grounds, and a eliam of niountauis ,d a distance 



1 IviU'oltiinn Cdstle 

I seemed to bulwark m the rommitic retreat. Here 
lie wrote, most of the F.ierv (,2ueeii, and received the 
visits of Rah'igh, whom^lic fancifnllv styled ‘the 
Shepherd of the Ocean and here lu* bnnigbl lioine 
his wife, the ‘ Elizabeth' of Ins sonnct.s, welcom- 
ing her with yiat noble strain of pure and fervent 
passion, whhdi he has styled the F.inlhahwiium, and 
which forms the most magniileent ‘ spousal verse’ 
in the language. Kilcolman Castle is iiow^aiuin: 
its towers almo.<»t level with the ground ; but the sp{»t 
must ever be dear to the lovei s of genius. JJaleigb’s 
visit was made in 1589, and, aecoiding to the figu- 
rative language of Bpeuser, the two illustrious fit ieuds. 
while resting the nianuaci ipt. of tlie Faeri (Juecn, 
sat 

‘ Amongst the cooll> sliadc 
Of the green alders, by the MuUsiV shore.’ 

We may conceive the transports i»f delight w'ith 
which. jBUdbigh .perused or listened to those strains 
of chiv^ry and gorgeous dus-ription, which revealed 
to liiiDrkiwnd stiH brighter than any he had seen in 
his distortt wanderings, or (‘oulJ have been present 
eventohhai romantic imagination I The guest warmly 


approved of iidend’s poem t and he ^.Ksrsuaded 
Spenser, when he had completed the ihreC first books, 
to accompany !iSm to Kngland, and arrange for their 
publication. ThcE'aery Queen apiienred in January 
1.589-90, dedicated to her m:r,esty, In that strain of 
adulation which was then tin* fashion of the age* 
To the volume was appcwh^l a letter to JlAlciuh) 
explaining the nature of the work, wdiich the alitor 
ssiid was ‘a coritiiiuod allegory, itr dark conceit,’ 
lie statcjs his oiycc't to be to fa-shicni a gentleman, 
or ii<»hlc person, in virlnous aud gentle discipline, 
Mild that he Juul chosen Prirtcc Arthur for his hero. 
He conceives that prnur to have Wield the Faery 
<)ncen in a dreiun, and been so enamoured of the 
I that, on aw.tUinp, be lesolvcd to set forth And 
si‘(k her m Faery I.aiid. The ])oet further ’de* 
Mses’ that the Faery Qui'cn shtdl keep her annual 
feast twelve da vs, twelve scmthI adventures hap- 
pemiig 111 that time, and each of llioin being under- 
taken by a kmglit 'I'be adventures were »lsK> to 
exjiress tlie same numlicr of moral virtues. Tht\ 
first, IS that of the Ih-deross Knight, expressing 
Iloliiiess, the .sivoiid Sir Gnyon, or Temperance j 
and the third, Untoniiirtis, ‘ a lady knighv repre* 
sentiiig Chastitv. Then* was thii.s a blending of 
chivalry and religion in the design of the Faerv 
fpieen. Spenser had imbibed (probably from Sid* 
ncy) a, portion of the I’lalonic doctrine, which over- 
flows in M]lt.on’.s Com^/s^ and he looked on chivalry 
as A s.\gc and serious thing.* r»(‘.side.8 his jiersoni- 
fieatioii of the abstract vhtnes. the jioet made his 
.dlcgorMN'il pcrsoiviges and ilu'ir adventures repre- 
sent liistorjeal charaelers and events. The queen, 
Gloriami. ami tlu* huntn-ss Hclplnebe, aroUith sym- 
boiieal of Queen Kh/abeth , the adicntures of the 
K’cdeross Knight shadow' forth tho history of the 
('hurch of England ; the distressed knight is IJenry 
fV 5 ami Envy is infemleil to glance at the iiii- 
forturiate Ahiry, (iucen of Scots, 'fhe stanza of 
Spenser is the Italian olbmi ima, now familiar in 
English poetry ; but he {idded an Alexandrine, or 
long line, winch gi\es a full inul sw’eeping close to 
the verse. 'I'he i-riet’s diction is rich and abundant 
He intriMluced, liowevcr, a, number of obsolete t*x- 
jiresMuijs, ‘new grafts of old and withered words,’ 
for wdijch lie was censuied by Ins eonteniporane® 
ami their suci'cssor.s, and in w hich he w'as certainly 
not cojtitd hy ShaksiH'are. Jli.s ‘ Gothic subject 

>* The IMalonism tif Spenser is more olentlj seen !n hta hymnft 
ftn Loi e &Tv\ whirh .iri' lunonf; most \)n«%{on.‘ite and 

exquisite of Ins piudiu'tionB Ills a» tsumt thej spiiit of love 
IS not xujlikp 0\id's iHsxnptJon of tluj crtMiion of man: tins 
soul, jiisi M'lft'O fioni tlio hl,y, jctiilns part Of Us heuvfcnly 
powci-- 

• And frjinios hor Ijouw, Jn i^hicti ehc will be pUood, 

Fit foi lieisoll ' 

Ibit he s.p,»ciiUtcs fiirllier — 

* So everj spirit, aa it is moat p\m>, 

And hath it) it tbo moix* of hoavt'iily light, 
jt 8(> H. tlix* fairer bodj- doth procure 

To liubtt in. uml It more ftiirly iHglit 
With ehoi'i'ful grjieo and niniable sight i 
For of the s«mJ (he body form doth take : 

For soul IS form, and doth tlio body make.' 

.Sjiensfr aflortvnrtls wrnte two religions hvmns, to cotaiternet 
the effect of those on love end Ijoiiuty, Imt though ho splritu il 
uses his pastiion, he divsnot ubapiloii his early brlicf, tiiat the 
fairait body tjiolOBes the ftdrpst mind j he stiU sii.ni*- 
* For nil tJjat’s gnosi is henuttful anti fair.' 

The Grecian philosophy w'n» curioiwly unftc<! w'ith Fhrlt^nreUi 
in both Spenser and Milton. Oorpoet ((w»k the fable of fei* 
poem from the style of the Gothic romance, btitihe 
of 'beauty which peivash^s it i? of ehussjoal t»rig*ii,'"^Va'fse4 aad 
purified by iiitrong rchghrtax fceUiig- * . 

ny ■ 






^1% Ejr^titSEXITfeRATURE. j| 

iJu)i I^b^ttreaqu* aJtttnUosftt^Bfl ishady fifrotetwnd lofty 

: te^;_ ' ' 

‘ (Not |>ier<?s$.blii by pow^t o( a»y star), 

hJs Masqtib pf Ct3ii>»<J» and Ifowcf of Bliss, and all the 
witchcri^ta of aardoas and wildernosaes, without 

the alljthtOgt or indistinctness. There is 

no hare over hin hrim pictures. We seem to walk 
in the gteen ajley# of his broad forests, to liear the 
strckm tinkle and the fountain fall, to enter liis 
caves of Mamrnon and Despair, to gaac on his 
kttigfhts endiadies* or to join in liis fierce combats 
and crowded allegoiit^al pn^cessions. There is no 
perplexity, no intercepted lights, iri those fine images 
and personifications. Tliey maj’' Ijc som<'timc8 fan- 
tastic but they are always brilliant and distinct. 
Wlien Spenser fails to interest, it is when our coarser 
taste becomes palled with his sweetness, and when we 
feel that his scenes want the supfK)) t of common pro- 
bability and human passions. We surrender our- 
selves up for a time to the })ower of the enchanter, 
and M'ltness with wonder and delight his marvellous 
achievenjents ; but We wish to return again to the 
world, and to mingle with our fellow-mortfJs in its 
busy and passtonatc pursuits. It is hero that Shaks- 
pearo cclipst's Spenser ; here that he bujlds uj>on his 
beautiful groundwork of fancy — the higliand durable 
structure of couseious dramatic truth and living 
reality. Bponser's mind was as imrely poetuial, and 
embraced a vast range of imaginary creation. The 
interest of real Ule alone is wanting. Spenser’s is an 
ideal world, remote and abstract, yet aflbrding, in its 
multiplied scenes, scope for those nobler feelings and 
heroic virtues which we love to see even in transient 
connexion with human nature. The romantic cha- 
racter of his poetry is its most ossentjai an<l per- 
manent feature. We may tire of his allegory and 
‘ dark conwit,’ but the general imjirf'ssion remains ; 
we never think of the Faery Queen without recalling 
its wondrous scenes of eucliuntmcnt and beauty, and 
feeling ourselves lulled, as it were, by the recol- 
lected music of the poet’s verse, and the enillcss flow 
and profusion of liis fancy. 

» 

[ffwa and tlm ]led(ro^ Knight'] 

A OTutle knight was prickinj? on the plain, 

Yclad in mighty arms and silver shield, 

W’harcin old dints of deep wounds did romain, 

The cruel marks of many a bloody field ; 

Yel? arms till that time did he never wield : 

His angry steed, did chide his foaming bit. 

As much disdaining to the ebrb tp yield : 

Full jolly ka|ght he seem’d, und tuir did sit, 

As one for knightly jousts and fierce ene«.>unters fit. 

And on his breast a bloody cross ho bore, 

1%e dear reihemhrance of his dying Lord, 

For whose sWMt sake that glorious badge ho wore, 

And dead (as living) ever him adored ; 

Upon his shield the like was aUo scored. 

For sotetaign hope, which in his help he liad : 

Eight fhlthful true be was in deed and word ; 

But of hU cheer did seem too solemn sad : 

Yet nothing did he dyead, but over was ydrad. 

Up(^ a i^vat adventure he was bound, 

T&at gteatest. 0U(riana to him gave, 

(ThaKgteate«A glorious queen of fiiiiy lond,) 

To win jhim wqttdiip, end her grace to ha ve, 

Wkteli nf things he most did CJWVC j , 

And,*iifaK AS fee luda feSs heart did yearn 

To pma fels pug#sance m battle 

IJpois his new force to Jeam j 

Upon his foe, A dragon horrible and stern. 

A lovely lady rode fejm fair beside. 

Upon a lowly ass more white than Show j ' 

Vet she much whitw» bnt the same did hide 

Under a veil that Wimpled was full low, 

And over all a black stole she did throw, 

As one that inly mowrtiM ; so wai she isa<h 

And heavy »at upon her palfrey slow ; * 

Seemed in heart «oroe hliidcu care she had. 

And by her iu a line a milk-white lamb she led. 

So pure and innocent, as that same lamb, 

She was in life and every virtuous lore, 

And by descent from royal lineage carnc 
' Of ancient kings and queens, that had of yore 

Their sceijtres stretch t from (‘nst to a'cstorn shores 

And all the world m their subjection hold ; 

Till that infernal fiend with foul uproar 

Forewasted all their land and them expcllM y < 

Whom to avenge, she had this kniglit frorndfer'cmu-* 
liell’d. 

Behind her far aw.iy ji dwarf did hig, 

That busy hceni’d in hi-ing ever last, 

Or wearied with bearing of her l*ag 

Of needments at his back. Thus as they' past 

The day with idouds was sudden overciU-.C, 

And angry Jove au hideous storm of rain 

Dill pour into his leman’s lap ho fast, 

Tluit every wight to shroud it did constrsin, 

And this fair couple cko to shroud Ihemfitdvcs wete fain. 
Enforced to seek Home covert nigh at hand, 

A shady jgrove not far away they spied, 

That promjHed aid the tempest to withstand ; 

Whose lofty treCs, yclad with summer’s inddc, 

Did spread .so broad, lUiit heaven’u light dnl hide, 

Nor jnerceable witli power of any star t 

And all within were path^ atkI alleys wide. 

With footing woi'n, and leading inward far : 

Fair harbour, that them seems ; so in they entered ate. 

And forth they pass, with pleasure forward led, 

Joying to hear the birds’ sweet hnmiony, 

Which therein shnnided from the tempest dread, 

Seem’d in their song to .sconi the cruel sky. 

Much can they praise the tn'ca so straight and h5^h> 
The Hailmg Pine, the Cedar proud o,nd tall, ’ 

The vine-prop Elm, the l'(»praji‘ never diy. 

The builder ( )ak, sole king of fort'stB all, 

The Aspiii gooii for staves, the Cypress funenih 

The Laurvd, meed of mighty conquerors 

And jioets sagx*, the Fir iliat wM’peth .Htiil, 

The llMIow, woiTi of forlorn pantirmurs, 

The Yew obedient to the bender's niU, 

1 The liirch fur slmfts, the Sallow for the mill, 

I'ho Myndi .sweet bleeding m the bitter wound, 

The warlike Beech, the Ash for nothing ill. 

The fruitful Olive, and the Plantain mund, 

I’lie can cn Holme, the Maple seldom inward sound t 

licd with delight, they thus beguile the way^ 

Until the blustering storm is overblown, 

WJicn, weening to return, whence they did stray, 

They cannot find that path whidi fii'ftt was ehowo. 

Rut wander to and fro in ways unknown, i 

Furthest from end then, when they near©«t ween, 

That makes them doubt their wits be not their own : 

So many paths, so many turnings seen, 

That which of them toteke, in divers doubti.th.?y bftton 

. [Adventwr qf Um with the Zaea.] . * , 

Yol^she, most faithful lady, all tJiis while , , 

Forsaken, woeful, soliteiry maid, 

Far ftotn all people’s prease, a» in exile, ■ / . , 

In wildemtest and wasteful deserts strayed,, , i 

To Seek bet knight ; who, subtily betrayed. ^ 
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Hitfottgh tUftt Ute rifkion which tb* cnchAiiter wrought^ 
Hh 4 her abajct^loued j ahe of nought afriud 
Through woods and wastencHs wide him daily sought j 
Yet wifilied tidings none of him unto her brought. 

One day, nigh weary of the siksomo way, 

From her unhaaty beast ahe did alight ; 

And on the graais her dainty limbs did lay, 

In secret sh^ow, far from all men’s sight ; 

From her fair head hoi fillet she undight, 

And laid her stole a^idt* : her aiigol’s face, 

As the great eye of Heaven, shined bright. 

And made a «unshino in the shad> place ; 

Hid never mortal 0)0 behold suoh heavenly giace. 

It fortuned, out of the thickest W'ootl 
A rarnjung lion rnshed suddenly, 

Hunting full greedy aftei savage blood ; 

Soon as the royal virgin he did spy, 

M^lth gaping mouth at lier van gioetjily. 

To have at once devourM her ti-nder corse t 
But to the ]»rey when as he dicw more nigh, 

His bloody rage assuaged with remoi-we. 

And With the sight amazed iorgat liis fuiious 
force. 

Instead thereof he kiss’d her wcaiy feet. 

And lick’d her lily hands with fawning tongue ; 

As he her ivronged innocence did wcet. 

0 bow ran beauty master Hie most strong. 

And simple truth subdue avenging wrong ! 

Whose yielded pnde aufl proud submission. 

Still dreading death, ivhcn she had luaikcd long, 
j Her heart gan melt in great coinpasMon, 

And duKzling tears did ahed for pure atlcction. 

‘ITie lion, lord of every beast in field,’ 

) Quoth flhe, ‘his princely ^missanco doth abate, 
j And mighly proud to humble weak does yield, 

1 For^tful of the hungry rage, winch late 
j Him prick’d, i»» pity of my and estate ; 

’ But he, njy hon, and my noble lord, 

1 How does hr find in cruel heart to hate 
H^that him loved, ami eier most a<b»red, 

Ah the God ot my life? why hath he me althoired 

Redounding tears did choke th’ end of her plaint, 
Whuih softly echoed from the neighbour wood ; 

And, sad to see her sononful constiaint. 

The kingly boast upon her gu/ing stood : 

I With pit) calm’d dovn foil his angiy^ mood. 

! At laiSt, i>i close heart shutting up her pam, 

Arose th*' virgin born of hcav’idy biood, 

And to her snowy jmlfrey got again, 

To seek h<'j vtiaycd clmmpiun il she might attain. 

The lion would not loaie hei desolate. 

Hut with hei went along, a-* a st^f^ng guard 
Of her chaste person, and a faithful mate 
Of her Had troubles and mtsfortuues hard : 

StiH when she slept, ho kejtt both watch an 1 ward ; 
And when die wavked, he waited diligt*nt, 

'lV’‘ith humble service to her will prenared ; 

' From her fair eyes he took commannement, 

' And ever by her look? conceived hei intent. 


f TiSc Ttinrn' 0 / 

Tb^irid bV dainty pandij^e on gmund 

doth to his* BolH'r eye, 

ln,d?h’ieb ail pteasarei* plcnteoudv abouiul, 

Aiid npMt?.dp«f* wth»t» happinoii'' 'mvy j 
The thj? trees updmotingjiigh, 

The daleit tho hilln breathing spat^o, 

trerobHifi^ the ciyvtal running by ; 

Abd ihal which aU, fair wotkh doth moat aggracc, 
TW utf vrlakh ik\ I wwniglit, appeartid in ho jilace. 


One would have thought (so eunningly the mde 
And doomed iiarts were mingled wiw the fi»e) ‘ 
That nature had for waptonnew eMUed , * 

Art, and that art at nature did repitie J . v 
So striving each th’ otiicr to undoi*rni»o, 
liach did the other’s work more beawtify j 
So differiug both in nulls, agreed in fine ; 

So all agreed through sweet diversity# 

This garden to adorn with all variety, I 

And in the midst of all a fountain stood f 

Of richest substance that on earth might be# j 

So pure and shiny, that the silver fiood , I 

Through every channel running one might see ; | 

Most goodly it with curious imagery ! 

W'as overwrouglit, and shapes of naked boys, 

Of which some seem’d with lively jollity 
To fly about, playing their wanton toys. 

While others did enibaye thcmselvoa in liquid joytJ. j 
And over all, of purest gold, w'as si»read 
A trail of ivy in I 111 native hue : ] 

For, the rich metal was so colouicd, j 

That wight, who did not well adiis’d it view, r 

Would surely deem it to be ivy true ; 

Low his lascivious arms ailown did civep, j 

That tbemselvc'? dipping in the silver dew, j 

Their fleecy flowers they fearfully did steep, 

"Which drops of crystal seem’d for wantonnees to weep. 

Infinite strealns continually did ivell 
Out of this fountain, sweet and fair to see, 

The which into an ample Javer fell. 

And shortly grew to so great quantity, 

That like a little lake it seem’d to be ; 

Whose depth exceeded not thr(«" cubits height, 

That through the waves one might the bottom soo, 

AH pav’d beneath with jasper shining bright, 

That seem’d the fountain in that sea did sail upright. 

And aH t,jc margin round about was set 
With shady laurel tices, thence to defend 
The sunny beams, which on the billows beat, 

And those which tJiereiii bathed might oflend. 

Kftsoons they hca^l a most melodious sound, 

Of all that might delight a dainty ear, 

Such as at once might not on living CTound, •' 

tmvc in this paradise, be heard elsewhere : 

Right liard it was for wight w'hich did it hear, 

To read what manner musjc that might be ; 

For all that pleasing is to living oar, 

Was there consorted in one haimony ; 

Hirds, voices, instrunients, winds, waters, ail agree. 

The joyous birdspshrouded in cheerful shade, 

'I heir notes unto the voire atcernperid sweet ; 

Th‘ angelical soft trcmliting voices made 
To th’ instnmieiits divine respondmee meof; 

The silver Bounding instruments di^moefr 
With the base munniir of the waters fall i 
The water’s fall with ditferonce discr^t, , 

Now soft, now Iqud, unto the w'ind did toU t " 

The gentle warbling wind low answerod to all. 

The while, some one did chaunt this lovely lay ; 

‘ Ah see, whoso fair thing tliou dost fain to see, 

In Hpringing flower the image of thy day j 
Ah see the virgin rose, how sweetly she 
lX>th first peep forth wilh bashful modesty, , 

That fairer seems, the less ye see her may ; , 

Lo, see soon after, how more bold and free 
Her bared bosom she doth broad display i 
Lo, see soon after, how she fades and falls away 1 
So passetli, in the passing of a day, 

Of mortrl life, the leaf, the bud* the flower, 

Nor more doth flourish after first decay, ' 

7'hat erst was sought to deck both bed aud bowftV 
Of many a lady, and many a pariuaour.; 
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GatWv therefore t]»« ros«i, wliUe y«t is* piime, 

For ^boa com**# Hsge, thM wUl laer pride deflower : 
GMber tMe roue, of love, while yet rt time, 

*WMle loving thou mnyst loved be with equal crime/ 

[The 8(pm^ md Hie JDow,] 

Well said the wise man, now nrovM true by this, 
Which to this gentle squii'e slid happen late ; 
rhat the displeasure of the mighty is 
Than death itself more dread and de«i«5iate: 

For nought the same may calm, nor mitigate, 

TUI time the tempest do thereof allay 
With suflTerance soft, which rigour can abate. 

And have the stem i*eniernbrance wip’d aw ay 
Of bitter thoughts, which deep thesein inflxed la>. 

Lite as it fell to this unhappy boy, 

Whose tender heart the fair lWlpha;be had 
With one stem look so daunted, thnt no joy 
In all his life, which afterwards he ]»<!, 

He ever tasted ; but w’ith penance sad, 

And pensive sorrow, pin’d and wore away, 

Kor ever laugh’d, nor once sbow’d countenance glad ; 
But always wept and wailed night and day. 

As blasted blossom, through heat, doth languish and 
decay ; 

Till on a day (a<( in his wonted wise 

His dole he made) there chaneM a turtle dov-e 

To come, where he his dolours ditl devise, 

That likewise late had lost her ilearesi hne ; 

Which loss her made like passion also proxe. 

Who seeing his sad plight, her tendci heart 
With dear compassion deeply diil ennuoxe, 

That she gan moan his unrlorbeived smait. 

And with her doleful accent, hear with him a part. 

She, flitting by him, as on ground he lay. 

Her mournful notes full piteously did iVaim-, 

And thereof made a lamentable lay, 
j So sensibly compiled, that in the same 
I Him seemed oft be heard liis mvn nght name. 

I With that, he forth would i>oiir so plenteous tears, 

' And beat his breast unworthy of such hlanie, 

And knock his head, and rend his rugged haii^, 

That could have pierc’d the hearts of tigers and of 
bears. 

[ Thus long this gentle bird to him did use, 

Withouten dread of jicnl to re]iair 

Unto his wotine ; and with her mournful muse 

Him to recomfoi-t in hia greateat cure, 

That much did case his mourning ti^id misfare . 

And every day, for guerdon of her sfuig, 

He part of his Bmall feast toiler would shaie ; 

That, at jhe last, of all his woe and wrung, 
Conipauion sh^ became, and so continued long. 

Upon a day, as e^c him sate beside, 

By chance he certain miniments forth drew*, 

Which vet with him a« relics did abide 
Of all tlw bounty which Belphmhe threw 
On him, while goodly grace she did him shew ; 
Among^ the rest, a jewel rich he found, 

Tliat was a ruby of right perfect hue, 

Shaf/d lik6 a heart, yet bleetling of the wouiul, 

And witli a little golden chain about it bound. 

The Bame he took, and with a ribbon new 
(In which his lady’s colours were) did bind 
About the turtle’s nock, that with the view 
Did greatly solace his Cngrieted mind. 

All unawaref} tlie til'd, when she did liud 
Heiflelf so dock’d, hex nimble wings display’d. 

And flevy awayv a* lightly as the wind : 

IV'hich suddeia accident him much dismay'd. 

And looking after Imtg, did mark wliich way she fimy’d. 


But, when aa.long he look<sl had in vain, 

Yet flaw her forward flUU to mako her flight, 

Hia weary eye rettmi’d to him again. 

Full of discomfort and difujuiet jilight, 

That both his jewel he had lost so light. 

And eke his dear comjtanion of his cart'. 

But that sweet bird departin<r, flew forth right 
Thiough the wide region of the wasteful air, 
lintil she cairie when' wonned his Belphori*o fair. 

There found she her (as then it did betide) 

Sitting in covert shade of arbors sweet, 

After late weary toil, vihich siie hud tiied 
In savage chiicc, to as seem’d hor meet. 

There slie alighting, fell before her feoc, 

And gan to l.er, hei mournful jdaint to make, 

'Vs was her wont ; tlnuking to lot her went 

The great t<»rUK‘nting grief, that for her sjike 

Her gentle flq^llro tluougli her displeasure did partake, 

She, her beholding xvilh attentive eje, 

At length did mark about her purple breast 
That precious jewel, whicJi she foinieily 
Had known right wreU, with coloui’d nblmu drest ; 
Therewith she rt*se in haste, and her addn st 
With ready hand it to have rxtt away. 

But the hwift bird obey’d not her behest. 

But swerv’d aside, and theie again did stay ; 

.She follow’d her, and thought again it to :t savi 

.\nd ever wlien sho nigh approach’d, the dovo 
W'ould flit a little forw^vnl, and then stay 
Till she drew near, and then again remove; 

So tempting her still ro pursue the prey, 

And still from her escaping soft iivvuy : 

Till that at length, into that forest wide 
.She drew her fai, and led with ^low deday. 

In the end, she her unto that place did guide, 
Whcioas that woful man iu languor did abide. 

He her beholding, at her feet down fell, 

And kiss’d the giouud on vvhicli hei sole did tread, 
And vv'ashM the same with water, which did well 
From hiH moist eye*-, and like two streams proceed ; 
Yet sjiake no w'ord, whereby she might uroad 
Wbut mister wight he vvtis,’or what he meant ; 

But as one daunted vvjtb liei pres-ence dicad, 

Only few rueful looks unto her .sent, 

A.S messengers of his iruo meaning and intent. 

Yet nathemore his meaning she ared, 

Bid vvoiider<.d much at his bo umoiilh ca'*e ; 

And by hi'' person’s secret sceuilihed 

’,Vell wveii’d, tliat he had hoen Home man of [dac<‘, 

Belbie misfortune dnl lus hue deface: 

That hcing moved with rutli she tlius bespake. 

Ah ' woful man, wliat heaven’s haul disgrace. 

Or wr.ith of rrmd wight on thee yw'rake, 

Or .sclf'dLHlikod life*, flotli thee thus wretched inakcF 

If heaven, then none may it redl'csf! or blame, 

Since to his power we all aie subject boin , 

If w^iathfui Wight, then foul rehtike and shame 
Be theirs, tliat have so cruel tliee forlorn ; 

BiTt if thnmgh inwatd grief, or wilful scorn 
Of life It he, then Iicttt'r do avise. 

Kor, ho whose days in wilful w'oe are worn, 

The grace of his Cicator doth despise, 

That will not use Ins gifts for thankless nigg.ardise. 

When flo lie heard her sav, eftsoons he hnike 
His sudden silence, which he bm<? hatl pent, 

And flighing inly deep, her thus be.spake ; 

Then have they all tbem«elves against me ticnt: 

For heaven (first author of my languiehmont) 
Envying my too great felicity, 

Did clofloiy vvith a cruel one consent, 

To cloud my days in doleful misery, 

And make me loath this life, still longing for tp die. 

m 
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J<?iWF u^y l>air youmlf, 0 dwad, 

|j[jnth ^Mie thus m-orig j wrealc on worthless wight 
X'fmitf high thi^ough misdeeming bred ; > 

when yonv picosttro is to deem aright, 

Ye may redress, and, me restore to light. 

Whkh soriy words, her mighty heart did mate 
With mild regard, to see his rueful jdight, 

That her in-bnming wrath she gan abate, 

And him received again to former favour’s state. 


And after the famotw-3d?cm Ottmp 
Wluch do the eafth c^ich And bet^l^ify^ ^ ' 

The fertile Nile^ whicfi creotores mMv doth frame ; , ^ 
Long Rhodanus, whose course aprinp feom the sity \ 
Fair Ister, flowing from the mountmne high ; 

Pivine Scamander, purpled yet with blood 
Of Greeks and Trojans, whiim therein did die } ' 

PactoluH, glistering with his golden flood. 

And Tigris 1101*00, whose streams of none maybe with- 

StOOil. 


[ Wtdfiotff of the Methvai/ and the Thames. | 

(This pk'Ci) Is a rt’marltahlo specimm of tho fJlcRtMlcal man- 
ner of the poet* Katural objects arc here ijcntonfficdin an ubim* 
danpc, and wUh a faciUty which utmost bewiktera the reiulrr.j 

It fortun’d then a solemn feast was there. 

To all the sca-gods and their fruitful sebd, 

In honour of the spousals which then uere 
Betwixt the Medway and the Thames .igiecd. 

Long had the Thames (as we in records read) 

Before that day hor wooed to lus bed, 

But the proud nymph would for no wordly meed, 

Nor no cutreatyj to hw lo\e be led, 

Till now at last relenting, she to him was ncd. 

5^0 both agreed that this, theii bndnl feast, 

Should for the gods in Proteus’ house be made. 

To which they all repair’d, both ihost and least, 

A> well which in iiie mighty ocean trade 
Am that in rivers swim, <1 brooks do wade ; 

AU which not if tin hundred tongues to tell, 

' And hundred mouths, and voice of biass, I had. 

And endless memory, that mote excell. 

In oi^er as they came could I rt'iount them well. 
Ilvlp, therefore, 0 thou sacred imp of .Tore ! 

Tho nursling of dame momory, bis ilear. 

To whom those roll.^ laid up in heaven above, 

And rooorda of aiiti(juity ap|iear, 

To which no wii of man may cometi near ; 

Hdp me to tell the names of all those floods, 

And all those nymphs, which then assembled w'cir 
To that great lymquet of the watery gods, 

And all thtir sundry kinds, and ell their hid 
aboilea. 

First came great Keptuuc, with Ins threeforkt mace. 
That rules tlio seas, 'and makes them nse or tall j 
His dewy locks did drop with brine apace 
Undf-i hiV diadem imperial ; 

And b\ fns side bis queen with coronal, 

Fair Amphitrito, mi>st diviudy fair, 

[ Whose is'iry shoulders weren cover’d all, 

As wiih a robe, with her own silver bail. 

And deck’d with pearls which the indiaa scasTor her 
, prejiarc. 

These marehed far wfoie the other crew, 

And all the way before them, as they went, 

TrHon his trumjiet shrill before them blew, 

For goodly triumph and grc'at ]ollynienf, 

; T hat made the rocks to roar as they wej-e rent ; 

And after thorn the royal issue caiue* * 

’iV'bieh of them sprung by lineal descent ; 
i'Trst the sca-igods, which to themselves do claim 
The jitjwei to nde the billows, and the waves to 
taiue. 

tbe Oi^ed oce<u» and his dame, 

, (JEti^?T*<hy«i th’ uldefic two of all (bo 
Fert^aU tlie H!^t 0^ two P»rcnt» came^ 

Whii^ oftffliward bath «ea fttid Und possesi. 

Of all which NnJfWia* eldest and the best, 

Pid htiit jpriikwodi tboa whkh ntma more upright, 
j.^NaAmro and deed j^rafest, 

vil^d; of gfrile, h/ul det^vite, 

a0^teA<^}hg uthei» to do iigbt. 


Great Ganges, and immortal Kuphratea j 
Peep Indus, and Meander intricate ; 

Slow Peneus, and tempestuous PhasidcH ; 

Swift Bhino and Alpheus still immaculate ; 

Ooraxes, feared for groat Cyrus’ fate ; 

'lybris, renowned for the Roman’s fame ; 

Rich Oranoohy, though but knowen If^te ; 

And that huge river which doth bear his name 
Of warlike Amazons, which do possess the same.. 

Then was there heard a moat celestial sound 
Of dainty music, which did next ensue 
Before the spouse, that was At ion crown’d, 

Who playing on his harp, unto him drew 
The ears and hearts of all that goilly crew : 

That even yet the dolphin which 1 dm boi*e 
Through the Egeau seas from pirate’s view, 

Stood still by him, a'i.tom»h’d at his lore, 

And all the raging seas for joy forgot to roar. 

So went he playing <in the w'atcry^ plain ; 

Soon after whoih the lovoly bridegroom came, 

The noble 'I'hanics, with all his goodly train ; 

I But him before there went, as best became, 

His ancient parents, namely ih’ ancient Thamo ; 

But much more ag*'d was Ills wife than he, 

The Ouse, whom men do 1 ms rightly name ; 

Full weak, aiid crooked creature seemed she. 

And almost blind through cld, that aeaice her way 
cc.iilu see. 

Therefore on cither side she was sustain’d 
Of two small giooms, which by their names were 
The Churn and Cluirwell, two small streams which 
Themselves her folding to direct aright, [pain’d 
Which failed oft through faint and feeble plight ; 
But Thame wajis stronger, and of Ixdter stay, e 

Yet seem'd full aged by his outward Sight, 

With head all hoary^ and Ids beard all gray, 

Dewed with silver drojis that trickled down alway : . 
And eke somewhat seeincd to stoop afore 
AVith bi'W'cd back, by reason of the load 
\nd ancient heai'y burden which he bore 
Of that fair city^wherein make abode 
So ijuiny learned imps, that shoot abroad, 

And wilh their branebearspread all Ikitany, 

No less than do her elder sister's brood t 

Joy to you both, ye double nursery 

Of arts, but Oxford ! thine doth ThajiM) most glorify. 

But he their son full fresh and jolly was, 

All decked in a robe of watchet hue, 

On wldcb the waves, glittering like crystal glas#, 

So cunningly inwoven Were, that few 
Could wocneii whether they were false or true J 
And on his head like to a coronet 
He wore, that sectnod strange to common viowj 
In which were many towers and castles act, 

That it cncompaHs’d round as with a golden fret* 

Like as the mother of the gods they say, 

Li her groat iron chariot wonts to ride, 

When to love’s palace she doth take hor way, 

Old Cybele, array’d with pompous pride, 

Wearing a diadem embaftled wide 
With hundred turrets, like a turrihant • 

With such an one was Thamis beautified, 

That was t 6 weet the famous Troynovant,' 

|u which her kingdom^s throne is chiefly reniant. 
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And mnd ft1>out him manjr a pmit^ pHigo 
‘ Attended ready ol:^^ ; 

All rntie divers isfhich om taesalage 

To hlhSitf as to their lord, and tribute pay ; 

, The chalVy Kennet, and the Thetis gm,y ; 

. The inooriah Cole, atid the epft-alidiug Breane } 

The wanton. Leo> that olt doth lose his rvay. 

And the still Darenfc in whose waters clean, 

Ten thousand fishes play, and deck his pleasant stream. 

Then came his neighbour floods which nigh him dwell, 
And water all theKaglish soil throughout ; 

Tliey all ou him this day attended well, 

And with meet service waited him abo\it, 

Ne none disdained low to him to lout ; 

No^ not the stately Sevcni grudg’d at all, 

Ne storming Huiuber, though ho looked stout, 

But both him honor’d as their principal, 

Ami let their swelling waters low before Imn fall. 
There was the speedy Tarnar, whicli divides 

The Cond<^h and the Devonish confines, 

Through both W"ho^e horrlevi swiftly down it glides, 
And meeting Plim, to Plymouth thence declines' ; 

And Dart, nigh click’d with aamls of tinny imiies; 

But Avon marclicd in more state Iv path. 

Proud of his adainantH with v’hich ho shims 

And glistois wide, as ahd of wondniiis Bath, 

And Bristow lair, whicli on hia waves he luiilded hath. 

Next there came Tyne, along whose stony bank 

That Ihunari monarch liiiilt a brazen wall, 

^\*hich mote tho feebled Britons strongly flank 

Against the Piets, that swarmed over all, 

Which yet thereof (jualsever they do call ; 

And Tweed, the limit Ktwlrt Logris’ land 

And Albany ; and hden, though but small, ” 

Yet often stain’d with Idood of many a band 

Of Scots and Knglbh both, that tjmed ou his strand. 
These after cainc the stony shallow Lone, 

That to old Loncastor his name doth lend, 

And following Dee, which Britons long ygone. 

Did call divine, that doth l>y Chester tend ; 

And t/Oiiwtty, w^hich out of his stream doth send 

I’leuty of j>oarls to dock hia dainos withal ; 

And Lindas, that his jukes doth most commend, 

*Of which the ancient Lincoln men do call : 

All those together inai’ohod toward Proteus’ liall. 

Then came the bride, tlici lovely Medua came, 

Clad in a vesture of unkuowen goar, 

And unoouth fashion, yet her well became. 

That seem’d like silver sprinkled here and there, 

With glittering spangs that did like stars appeal. 

And wav’d upon like water chameibi, 

To hide the metal, which yii.t everywhere 

Bewray’d itself, to let men plainly wot, 

It was no mortal vrork, that seem’d and yet was not. 

War g^DodJy lockiJ adown her back did flow 

Unto her v^aist, with flowers be*'Cattoix*d, 

The which ambrosial odours forth did tlirow 

To all about, and all her sdioulders spread, 

Aa a new apring ; and likewise ou her head 

A cha|)clet of sundry flowers she wore, 

From under 'vthich the dewy humour shed 

Idd triokle down her hair, like to the hoar 

Congealed little drops, which do the moni mlore- 

On her two pretty handmaids did attend, 

On® call’d the Theise, the other calPd the Ciivno, 
IJifhkh on her waited, things amiss to meml, 

Aj^d both biiind upheld her sinroading tiain, 
tfndef the which her feet append phvin, 

Hjyr silver feet, fair wash’d against this day ; 

AH W Wore there paced pages twain, 

Beth eiad in colpurs like, and like array 
'lie Donn And eke the Frith* both which prejmted her 
. my. ; 

In the above extracts from the Eaejry Queeh, w© 
bare, for the ilstke of i)er8picuity* modernised the 
spelling, withont changing a word Of tlm otriginjd. 
The following two highly poetical descsrlptiotts Am 
given in the poet’s own orthography ; — , 

[ The Ifoim of SUep.^ 

He making speedy way through speraed ayro, 

And through the world of waters wide and doepe, 

To Morpheus’ house iloth hastily repair e. 

Amid the bowels of tho earth full stoepc, 

And low, where <)awrtiug day doth never peope, 

His dwelling is, there Tethys his wot hod 

Doth ever wash, and Cynfclna still doth stoq>e, 

In siher deaw, his ciei droupini: hod. 

Whiles .sad Night over him hci imiutle black doth 
flpred. 

Whose double gates he fimleth locked fast, 

The one fayre fram'd of Immisht jw'ory, 

The other all with silver overeast ; 

And wakeful dogges before them faiTC doe lye, 
Wntohmg to banish flare their enimy, 

Who oft is wont to trouble gentle slw^w. 

By them the sprite doth poNse tn quietly, 

And unto Morpheus (‘omes, whom drowned deepe 

In diowsic fit ho fmdos ; of nothing he takes koepo. 

And more to Inlle him in liis slumber soft, 

A trickling streamo from high lock tumbling downc. 
And evor-drizling raine uiion the loft, 

Mixt with a murmuring wmde; much like the sawn® 

Of swarming l>eo», did cast him in a swowue. 

No other no) sc, nor peoples troublous eryes, 

As still are wont t’ annoy tho walled towue. 

Might th^re be heard ; but earclehS Quiet lyes 

Wrapt in etonial silence farre from enimyes. 

[Dmr/pfM/i of BeJphafbc.'] 

In her fairc eyes two liiing lamps did flam®, 

Kindled above at th’ boaveuly Maker’s light, 

And darted fvrie beanies out of the same, 

So passing persant, and so wondrous bright, 

That quite licrcav’d the rash beholders sight ; 

In th<m the blinded ginl his lustfuli fyre 

To kindle oft iissayil, hut luui no might ; 

For, with dredd majestie and awfull yro, 

She broke hia wan ton darts, and quenched base desyre. 

Her y vono forhead, full of bouniie bnive, 

Like a broad table did itselfV dispred, 

For Love his loftie tnurnphes to engrave, 

And write the batt.iilcs of his great godhed : 

AU good and honour might therein be red ; 

For there their dwelling was. And, when she spak®, 
Sweete wordes, like drojqdng honey, she di<l shed ; 

And ’twixt the pciies and rubins softly brake 

A silvci sound, that heavenly musickeseemd to make< 

Upon her eyelids many Graces sate, 
i Under tho shadow' of her even browes, '* 

Working belgardes ajfid amorous retrate ; 

Alid cverie one her with a grace endowea, 

And everie one with incekenefwe to h^r iwwcs : 

So glurious mirrhour of celestiall grace. 

And soveraine moniment of inortall vowe^, 

How shall frayle iicn descrive her heavenly face, 
Forfeare, through want of skill, her beauty to disgrace ! 

So faire, and thousuiid thousand time* moi'C faire. 

She seemd, when abe presented was to sight ; 

And was yelad, fur heat of soorching aire, 

All in a silken Ctumus lily white, 

Purfled upon with many a folded plight 

AVhich all abovo bosprinckled was throughout * ' 
VVith.gtddan aygulets. ’ 

« » * > 
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'And in her hand a sharp© laore-s'peare rfie hfeld, 

Ami at her back© a bow, and quirer 
4^11 ft with ste^d-headed dartce, whei-t^with she C[ueld 
'i'He salvage beas'fceft in her Tictorioua play. 

Knit with a golden bauhlricke which forelay 
Athwart her snowy brest, and did divide 
Her daintic paps ; which, like young fiuit in May, 
littltt gan to swell, aud being tide 
Through her thin wet'd tliwr places only signifide. 
Her yellow loekeM, crisped like golden wyre. 

About her shoulders weren loosely shed, 

And, when tJie windc eiuong&t them did inspyre, 

They viavcd like ii penon wyde despred. 

And low bchinde her hack© were scattered ; 

And, whether ait it were or heedlesse hap, 

As tlirough tJje flouring forresi rash she flod, 

In her rude Iw'ai'es awoet flowrt*# themselves did lap, 
And flourishing fresh leaves and blossomes did ouw i.ip. 

(if the Ont ami (he ^n'or. | 

There grew an aged tree on the green, 

A goodly Oak soTiietiine had it been, 

With arms full strong and largely display’d. 

But of their leaves they were disaray’d ; 

The body big aud mightily pight, 

Throughly rooted, and of w'ondrous height ; 

Whilom had been the king of the held, 

. And mot'hcl mast to the husband did yield. 

And with his niits lorded many swine,* 

But now the giay moss marred hm rlne, 

Hfs bared boughs were beaten with stonus, 

His top was bald, and wasted with w'oims, 

11 is honour decay'd, hia branches sere. 

Hard by his side p*ew a bragging Brierc, 

Which proudly thrust into th’ element. 

And seemed to tliiSMt the finnainent : 

It was einbcllihht with blossoms fair. 

And thereto aye wonted to repair 

The shepherd’s daughters to gather fiowies, 

T«> paint their garlands with lus eulowios, 

And in his small hushes used to shroud. 

The sweet niifhtiTigalc singing so loud, 

Which made this foolish Briere wev so Ivfld, 

' That on a time he cast him to scold, 

And sneh the good Oak, for he was uld. 

WJ>y stands there (quoth he) thou brutish hi nk T 
Nor for fruit nor for shadow servts thy stock ; 

^ Seest htov iiesh my flow res been spiead, 

• Died 111 )i)y white and crim>sori led, 

With leaves engrained in lusty green, 

Colours nuH't to elouth a niaiileu queen ? 

Thy waste bigness Init cunil>eis the ground, 

And dirks the beauty of my blussoms roun I - 
The mouldy moss, which thee ucrloyeth, 

My cinmimon Hmell too much annoyeth ; 

Wherefore soon I rede thoe hence remote, 

Lest thou the j>riee of my displeasure prove. 

'fi«o STi'ike this hold Bnere with great disdain, 

TAHlo him answer’d the Oak ainun, 

But yielded, with shame and grief ad aw’d, 

Tiui of a weed ho was over*cinw’d. • 

it ohaucecl after upon a day, 

,'TKe husband-man’s self to eome that w'hv. 

Of CWfltoitn to eurview his giouml, 

And him trues of state in lompass round ; 

' Hiisn "Wlien the spiteful Bru re had e^pyml, 

Cauttttliiftitt complained, ami lomlly cryed 
lord, 'ijitimng up seem sirlfo t 
i^'my liege Lord 1 the goil of mv’ life, 

' . Please you ptjpd^ yonr euppUani s plaint, 

CaueMsd of and cruel ot»n«tinint, 

Which T yowr iKiOr fassi.l daily endure 
; A/ipl hut y<‘«r goottoeyse the same recure, 

, A|*d l-kt' fdV desyssscjk^ dole to die, 

; ;;'pirottfflli feloaoui* of mine enemy. 


fSreatly aghast with this piteons ple^ , 
Him rested the gqod m^n oji the im, ; 

And hade the Briei'C In his plaint procned, , 

With painted words then gaii this proud ireed 
(As most usen ambitious folk) 

IJis colour’d crime with craft to cloke. 

Ah, my .Sovereign ! lord of creatures all* 

Thou placer of plants both humble and tall, 

Was not I planted of tliine <nvn hand, 

To be the primrose of all tliy land. 

With flow’ring blossoms to liiniish the primo^ 

And scarlet berries in soinmcr-time ? 

IlnvTfalla it then that this failed Oak, 

W'hose body is sere, whose branches broke, 

Whose naked arms stmteh unto the Are, 

Unto such tyranny doth aspire, 

Hindring with his sba'le my lovely light, 

And robbing me of the sweet sun’s sight ? 

Bo beat his old boughs my^ tender side. 

That oft the blood spiingeth fioin wounds wide, 
Untimely my flowers for<*ed to fall, 

That been the honour of your coronal 
And oft lie lets his caiiker-worms liglit 
Upon my branches, to woik me more wpight j 
And of his hoary locks down doth cast. 

Wherewith my fresh flowrets been defast ; 

For this, and many more such outrage, 

Craving your poilJyhead to assuage 
The rancorous ligour of his niiglit ; 

Nought ask I but only to hold my right, 

Bubmitting mo to your good snffemnee, 

.And praying to be guarded from grievance. 

To this this Oak cast him to reply 
Well as he couth ; hut his enemy 
Had kindled such coals of displeasure, 

That the good man nould stay his leisure, 

But liome hun lia-ited witli furious licat, 

FncneaH'ng his wrath with many a threat ; 

Ills harmful hatchet he hent in hand, 

(Alas ! that it so leady should stand !) 

And to the hold alone ho speedeth, 

(Aye little help to harm there needeth) 

Auger noulil let him speak to the tree, 

Knaunter lus rage might cooled he, 

But to the root bent las stuidy stroke, 

TAnd made many wounds in the waste Oak. 

The axe’s cdire did oft tuin again. 

As half unwilling to out the gram, i 

Bccmed the senseless iron did fear, 

Or to wrong holy eld did forbear ; 

F r it had been an ancient tree, 

B.icred with many a myvstery, 

And often ciost with the priests’ crt*w, 

And often hallowed with holy-water dew ? 

But like fancies weren foolery, 

And broughten this Oak to this misery ; 

For nought might they quitten him foom decay, 

For fiercely the good man at him did lay. 

The block oft groaned under his blow, 

And signed to sec his near overthrow. 

In fine, the steel had pierced liis pith, 

[ Then down to the ground he fell forthwith, 
i His wondrous weight made the ground to quake, 

Th’ earth shrunk jandcr him, and seem’d to shake; 
There lietli the Oak pitied of none. 

Now Stands the Briere like a lord alone, 

PuiTd up with pride and vain pleasaiice; 

But all this glee had no continuance ; 

Foi eftsoons winter ’gan to approach. 

The blustering Boreas did encroach. 

And beat upon tlie solitary Briere, 

For now no succour was seen him neat. H 

Now ’gan he repent his pride too late, ^ 

I'br naked left and disconsolate, 

The biting frost nipt hil# stalk dead, 

The natiy wet weighed down his head, 


A 


‘ EllGtlSH -LtXBEATUlttX 

L Aii^ lioip’it show burdned hl«i «q ^onoi 
^ tbilkt vio^ upriglit be om ttisand no raow ; 

; And being down is ttod in the dirt 

Of <tattle» and bronsted, and sorely hurt. . 

Such tyaa th* end of this ambitious Briero, 

Fiwr fioornitog eld/“- — 

f/’jxwn AptVAwZawjmw,] 

' Wahe now, my unmake ; for it is time ; 

, The rosy mom long since left Titliotj’s bed, 

Ail ready to her suver coach to climb ; 

Ami Pha'bus ’gins to show his glorious head, 
liai'k ! now the cheerful birds do chant their lays, 

And carol of f-^ove’s praise. 

The men-y lark her matins sings aloft; 

The thrush replies; the inaris descant idays; 

The ouzel shrills ; the ruddock narbles suit; 
ik) goodly all agree, with sweet aaisent, 

. To this day’s ihcrn merit. 

Ah ’ my dour love, ahy do you sleep thus long, 

When mceter were tlrut you sliould now uaake, 

T’ await the corning of your |o\ous make. 

And hmwkeii to the birds’ lovedcanieJ song, 

Tho dewy leaves among ! 

For they of jov' and pleasanec to you sing. 

That all the woods them answer and their echo ring. 

My love is now awnke out of her dream, 

And her fair eyes, like ‘'lars that dimmed were 

With darkHome cloud, now show their goodly beams 
More bright tlr'ii Hesperus hia Jfiead dotii rear. 

Come now, yo damsels, daughters of delight, 

Help quicUy her to flight ; 

But first come, ye fair Hours, which were begot, 
in Jove’s sa'cet paradise, of Day and Night , 

Which do the hoasoiis of the u*ar allot, 

And all, that ever in this woild is fail, 

Do make and still repair ; 

And yc three liandniaids of the Cypiian Queen, 

The which do still adorn her beauties' pride. 

Help to adorn my beautifnllcst bride : 

And, as ye ber an ay, still throw between 

Bomo graces to l>c seen ; 

And, as yc use to Venus, to her sing, 

'yie whiles the woods shall answer, and your echo ring. 

Now is my lore all ready forth to come : 

IjCt all the virgins therefore well an ait ; 

And yo, liesh boys, th.at tend upon her groom, 

PropaiHi yourselves, for he is coming straight. 

Set all your things in seemly good array, 

Fit for so joyful day : 

The joyfu|l’st day that ever sun did jee. 

Fair Sun ! ahow forth thy favourable ray, 

And let thy lifeful lioat not Invent be, 

For fear of buniing her sunsluiiy face, 

Her beauty to disgiace- 
0 fairest Phoebus h father of the Mu'-e ’ 

If ever 1 did honour thee aright, 

Or sing the thing that might thy mind delight. 

Do not thy servant’s siuipie boon reluse, 

But let this day, let this one day be mine ; 

Let all the rest be thine. 

- Then I thy sovereign praises loud will sing, 

That all tho woods shall answer, and their echo ring. 

Do ! where she comes along with portly pace, 

Like PheebOi from her chamber ot the east, 

Arisljig forth to run her mighty race, 

: Clod all in wiiite, that seems a virgin best. 

So Vail it her beseems, that ye w'ould ween 
.Some angel she had been. 

Her.^g' loose yellow locks, like golden wire, 

Sjfrw with imhrl, and peat ling ftowers atweeu, 

,f)o, Uko a golden mantle her attire ; 

'And b«dng mwued with a garland green, 

Seam some maiden queen, 

■i, 

Her modest oyoa, abashed to behold 

So many gazers os on her do stare, 

Upon the lowly ground^ affixed are ; 

No dare lift up hei,* oouutenauce too bold, 

But blush to hear her praises sung so loud* 

So far fioin being proud. 

Nathless do yo still loud her praises Hing, 

That all the woods may answer, and your echo ring. 

Tell me, ye merchants* daughters, did ye see 

So fair a creature in your town before 1 

So sweet, so lovely, and so mild as she, 

Adorned with beauty’s grace, and virtue’s store ; 

Her goodly eyes like sapphires shining blight, 

Her forehead ivory white, 

Her cheeks like apples winch the sun hath ruddod, 

Her lips like cherries charming meti to bite, 

Her breast like to a bowl of cie.im unomdded. 

Why stand y'e still, yo virgins m amaze, 

Upon her so to gaze, 

Whiles ye foiget your fonucr lay to sing. 

To winch the woods did answer, and your echo ring ? 

But If ye saw that which no eyes ran see, 

The inwmd beauty of hei lively sp’rit, 

(Jarnished with heavenly gifts of high degree. 

Much more then would vc wonder at that sight, 

And stand astonished like to those which rcml 

Medusa’s mazeful liead. 

There dwells sweet Love, and constant Chastity, 
Unspotted Faith, and oomoly Womanhood, 

Regard of Honour, and mild Modesty ; 

There Virtue reigns as queen in royal throne, 

And givelh Ians alone, 

The which the base affections do obey. 

And yield their hpim<‘os unto her will ; 

Nc. thought of things uncomely ever fnay 

Thereto apiproach to tempt her mind to ill. 

Had ye once seen these lior celestial treasures, 

And unrevealed pleasures, 

Then would yo womler and her praises sing, 

That all the ivoods would answ'er, and your echo ring. 

Open the temple gates unto ray love, 

0]>en them wide that she may enter in, 

And all the posts iwlom as doth belnue, 

And all the pillars deck with garlands trim, 

For to receive tins saint with honour due, j 

That eomctJi in to you. 

With tioinbling step«, and humble reicrence. 

She cometh in, ia:?forc the Almighty’s view: 

Of her, yc virgins, leain obeilifoee, 

When so ye coino into thot.e lioly places, 

To humble youi proud faces: 

Bring her up to the high altar, that she may 

Tlio smwed eeromonicft thei-e partake, 

The whicli do endless matrimony maka ; 

And lot the roaring organa loudly play 

The praises of the Lord in lively notes ; 

The whiles, wnrii hollow throats, 

The choristers the joyous anthem sing, 

That all the woods may answer, and their echo ring, 

Belffild, wdiile she bofoitj tho altar stands, 

Hearing the holy priest that to her speak^i, 

And blesseth her with his two haiipy hands, 

How tho red rosea flush up in her cheeks, 

And the pure snow, with podly vermeil stain, 

Jdkc crimson dyed in gram ; 

TJiat even the angels, which continually 

About the sacred altar do remain, 

Foi^et their aorvico and about her fly, 

Oft peeping in her face, that seems more fair., 

The more they on it stare. 

But her sad eyes, still fastened on the ground, 

Are governed . with goodly modesty, 

That suffers not a look to glance awry, 

Which may let in a little thought uusounL. , 
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bWsk ym love* io giv* t<>,inc yottr b4»rti, • ' 

iy pledge ef all our hand ^ ; ‘ 

' ya aweet imgolf, alleltiya sing, 

inbwtt all iUe wootts may answer, au<l yotir dchn ring, 

]^IIKRT SOPXHWKLL. 

A'diatinguislied pJiico among the soeomlary puoti-' 
cal lights of the reigti of Klizaljoth is due to iioiiEnr 
South WEU., who k also remarkable as a vletim of 
the religious ooMtentions of the period. He was born 
in 1S60, «t St Faiths, Norfolk, of Homan Catholic 
parents, who sent him, when very young, to be 
edn<‘ated at the 'EugUsh <'olU‘ge at Douay, in Flan- 
ders, and from thence to Home, where, at sixteen 
years of ngc, he entered the society of the Jesuits. 
In 15M, he I'oturned to his native eountr)', as a niis- 
sicinaiy, notwithstsmding a law which threatened all 
members of his protessnm found in Fhiglund with 
deatli. For eight years he appears to have mhti- 
Stered secretly but xealously to the scattei-ed adhe- 
rents of his creed, witliout, as far as is known, doing 
anything to disturb the {H*ace of society, when, m 
1592, he W'as apprehended in a genticnian’s house at 
ijxendeu in Middlesex, and committed to a dungeon 
in the Tower, so noisome and fdthy, that, when lie 
was hnmght out for examination, ids clothes were 
Covei'cd with vermin. Upon this ins father, a man 
of good famdy, presented a iietition to Queen Filiza- 
beth, begging, that if Ids son had committed any- 
tiling for which, hy tiw laws, lie had deserved 
death, \vi iniglit suUbr deatli j if not, as he w^as a 
gentleman, bo hoped licr iiuviestj would be iilcased 
to order him to be treated as a gentleman. South- 
vfcli was, after dl‘i*S somewhat better lodged, but 
an impi'isonment of three years, with ten inftic- 
^ tions of the rack, w'ore out his patience, and he 
intreated to he brouglit to trial. C/Ccil is said to 
have made the brutal remark, that * if im was in 
so much h.'wtc to Iw hanged, lie sliould quickly 
have ids desire’ Being at this trial found guilty, 
upon hia own confession, of being a Komish priest, 

’ he was coivternned to death, and txecuUd at. 
Tyburn accordingly, with all the horrihle circiim- 
staneea dictated by th«,' old tivason laws of Fhig- 
land- 'nimughout idl these scones, he Iwhaved 
with ft mild fortitude which nothing )mt a highly 
regulitted mmd and SHti&fieti eonscjcuci* could have 
prompted. 

The life of Southwell, though short, was full -of 
grief. The prevailing tone of Ins poetry is therefore 
tliatof a religious resignajtion to severe evils. His 
two longest pi^eins, St Pakr'a Comphtmt. and Maiy 
M<X'QdiiUne*s Funural Tears, were, like many other i 
works of which the world hii.s been proud, W'rittcn 
in prison. It is mnarkable tJiat, though composed 
while suffering under jierstH'ution, no trax*e of angry 
feeling Ogauist any iiiunan Ixnig or anj" human insti- 
tut'on, opeurs in these poems. After exiiericnoing 

1 popularity in their ow n time, iiis*>mueh that 

j eleven tuitions were printed lietwieon 159,3 and lOO, 

: the ptHims of Southwell fell, like most of tlm other 
pvodugtiohs of that age, into a long-enduring ucgleiit. 

; Itnuir merits having b(H?n again iju'knuwledged in 
obir 4ay, a eomjdetc r.. print of them appeared 

in under the editorial f are of Mr W. Xoseiili 

JTlbf fwttyii c/ iAf f/k, 

the picture 

' sliould put .file in mind 

, Of thttoil'ieatidl stud bitter pan^gs 

‘ "'i' 5,%|i'^o[rtiy"I am like to lind j 

‘ ^''sDo'tnhik l^i^n„ thit* I *u«8t dio, 

^ 

f ' 'i ^ 1 ^ ’ V 1 

I ofteh look ppon a thoe ^ ' t 

Most u^Iy, gris^, bare, Olid thin j 

I often view the hollow pjbre 

Where eyes and nose hod soinetime beqn % 

T Soe the hones across that He, 

Yet little think that I mUBt die. 

I read the label underneath, 

'Phat telleth me whereto I must ; 

I see the sentence too, that saith, 

* llcmembor, rnari^ lliou art but dust,* 

But Yet,ialiis ! how seldom I 

Do think, indeed, that I must die 1 

Continually at my bed’s head ' 

A hearse doth hang, which doth ine tell 

That 1 ere morjiing mny be dea<l, 

Though now 1 feel myself full well ; 

But yet, alas ! for all this, I 

Have little mind that 1 must die 1 ’ 

'J'hc gown which I am used to wear, 

The knife wherewith 1 cut my meat ; 

And eke that <*ld and ancient chair, 

W'hicli is my ‘ndy usual scat ; 

'All these do toll me 1 hnist die, 

And yet my life amend not I. 

My ancestors are turn’d to clay, 

Ami niisny of my mates are gone ; 

My v'oungers dmly drop away. 

And can I think to ’scape alone t 

No, no ; 1 know that I must die, 

And yet my life amend not I. 

v « 

If noio' can ’scR 4 >e Death’s dreadful dart; 

1 r rich and poor his beck olicy ; 

If strong, it wise, if all do smart, 

Then 1 to ’snipe shall have no way • 

Then grant me grfi.ee, 0 God I that I 

My life may mend, since I must die. 

Times ijit ly Tunis, 

The lopjicd tree in time may grow a|:ain, 

Most naked plants renew both fruit and fiower; • 

{ The sondcst wight may find release of pain, 

The driest soil suck in some moi.stenmg shower; 

Time goev by Itirua, ami cJianocs cliange by course# 

From foul to lair, from better hap to worse. 

'*'he sea of Fortune doth not ever flow ; 

She diuws her favours tO the lowest ebbt . ’ 

Her titles have equal times to e.oine and gpf 

Her loom doth wen.ve the fine and eoan^4 Web i 

No j<»y so great but runfteth to an end. 

No hap Ko hard hut may m fine amend. 

Not always fall of leaf, nor ever ppi4ng, 

Not endless night, yot not eternal day ; 

Tlie stttldest birds a season find to sing, 

Hie roughest sttjrm a calm may soon sBay. , 

Thus, with riueceedhig tarns, Ood tempereih all, 

That m.an may hojio to rise, yet fear to fkU. 

A chance may win that by mischance was lost; , 

That net that holds no great, takes little fifth ; 

III some things all, in all things hone are 

Few all they need, but none have all they . 

Unluingled ioy.s here to no man belkU ; , , ’ ' ^ 

M'ho least, hath some ; who most, hath giU* ! 

iore’f S&'vik IM* ^ ' 

She shroudeth vice in Tirttte*| reU, , ' i 

Pretending good in ill ‘ 

She ofibreth joy, but brii^el^ jpjef ; 

A kiss — ^where ahq doth kill, 





mte. ' EN-Atea- ,, " 

1 A honey ithower mins from ’ j «bir«^ and seeiws to han» Iteen «jducrtt«!d nmlbr tlie i 


# Sweet lights shine iti'mt fhee ; 

She Imth the blush of vkjJiA mind. 

The mind of rijicr's race. ' 

She malceii'thoe seeh, yet few to find ; 

' To find, but nought enjoy j 

In many frowns, some pAssing smilos 
She yields to more annoy. 

She lottcth fall some luring bad". 

For fords to gather Up ; 

Now sweet, now som, for evers tiisiL* 
She tompereth her cup. 

Her wak'iY eyes have burning loi re. 
Her floods and flames con'^piro ; 

Tears hindle sparks- -sobs fuel aie. 

And Highn but fan tJje fire. * 

never w\as the month of low, 

For May is full, of flowers ; 

Buc rather April, wi t liv kind. 

For Jove is full oi dmwtis. 

With Hoidhing words enthralled hoiiI-. 
She chains in seiwile bamls ; 

llm eye, in sileneo, hath a Hpeerh 
Winch eye best umh istiiml'' 

Her little sweet, bath many souis ; 

Short hiip itnmeital harms; 

Her loving look> are manlering darts, 
Her Rungs, bewitching charms 

Like winter rose and summer iec, 

Her joyi) are still untuuelv ; 

Before her ho}ie, behind rmnorsc. 

Fait first- -dll tine uukindly. 

Plough not the seas, sow not the samJn 
Leave ofl'your idle pain ; 

Siek other iiiistrcsh for your minds— 
Love*8 aeivico is in rain. 


.*'’c’oni mf ///(' L(u,yt, 

Wlicrc rvords are rveak, aufl f<>i-s eucount’nn:.' strong, 

* W here mightier do assault than do defend, 

The feebler part puts up enforced rvrong, 

And silent hcoh, that spt'ech could not amend : 

Yet higher powders must think, tlmoLdi they jepiiie, 
When sun is m-t the little stais will .shine. 

While pik<’ doth rangOj tlie siHy tench doth fir. 

Ami crouch in pnry crcilvs vi itli wiuille.r bsh ; 

Yet pikes are caught rrhon litth^ (bb go by, 

' ThcRC fleet afloat, while tlu^se do till the dish ; 
There is a time eVt'ii for tlu‘ rronus tf> creep. 

And 8uck the dew while all llicir foes do sleep. 

The merlin cannot evi-r soar on high, 

Nor greedy greyhound still pursue the chase ; 

The tender lark w^ill find a time to fly. 

And fearful hare to run a f|uiet lace. 

He that high ^)wth on cedars dbl bestow, 

Have also lowly inu,<shromiis lea ve to grow. 

In Haman^s poniji poor Mardocbeii'i WTpt, 

Yet OtKl did turn his fate upon his foe. 

The Lazar jiinM, while Dives' toast was kq>t, 

Yet he to heaven -to hell did Dives go. 

We trample grass, and prize the flowers of May ; 

Yet gr^eis is green, when flowers do faile away, 

, J ftASlCJEL HANIF.L. 

SA9itT»{, T>A«fi^L Wa.s the son of a music-inaster. 
Hdwas bom in iflfla, near Taunton, in Soinersetr 


patronage of the Pembroke family, la I57p, he w»s 
entered a commoner of Magdalen Hall* Oxford, . 
where lu* chiefly devoted himself to the study nf j 
poetry ami history ; at the end of three years, he ! 
quitted the university, without taking a degree, and 
was appointed tutor to Anno C'UtTord, daughter of the ' 
Earl of (lumberlftTnl. Atter the death of Spenser, 
Daniel l*eeanie what Mr Campbell calls * voluntarj* 
laureate* to the com t, hut lie was .soon feupersCdod 
by lien Jouson. In the reign of Jaiiu’S (lb03),'he [ 
was appointed ^Li^t^r of the Qmion’s l{,{:veV.s, and 
inspector of the piny^'^ b' he represented by the j 
juvenile perfornieis Hu was also preferred to be a i 
(tentlcinan-Extriiordnmrv and (Irooni of the Cham- 
her to Qutien Anne, ^Pow^ards the t lose of hi.s life, ' 
ho retired to a farm at lieekingtoUjia Somersetsihire, ! 
where he died ni Octobm* Hi 10 j 

Tlie w'orks of Dnim*! /ill tw'o considerable volumes .* I 
but most of them are <‘'ctn‘mcly dull. Df this nature I 
particular, his IhUori/ of tht' ('iril H ur (1)0- i 
twem* the Initises of York and Lancaster), which 
(Kcupierl him Kir several years, hut i.s not in the ; 
least snjienor lo the most solier of ]uose narratives. ! 
Ills of linsammnl is, mhke manner, rather , 

a piece of versified history than a poem. His twm , 
tragedies, (JifojnJfni and J'/ulofus, and two pastoral j 
tragi-eoinedies, JJf/mefi'x Tnumph and Thr Queen's 
Arcadui, are not less deficient in poetical e/Tect In j 
all of these productions, the Instorieal taste of the , 
author seems to have altogelher suppressed the poet- ' | 
ical. It is only by virtue of Ins minor pieces and ■ ' 
sonnets, tfiat Daniel continues hi nmmtam his plax'^ i 
amongst the Englii^h poets, ilis to the Coun-^ | 

tess oj i'umhcihrKl is a fine cflusion of meditative 1 1 
tbought ^ I j 


[/'’/(iHi (hr Fjnt>flt to the (bio</fs.s oj CfO)d;ti'i!uwd, ] 

Ho that of Kueh a hi iglit hath Imilthis mind, 
j And reared the dwi lling of ho thoughts so ftroiig, 

I As ncith*“r liKpc nor iVar c.iu shake Uu* fianie i 

[ Df his resolved j^owers ; imr all the wind i 

j Of vanity or malice pieiw to wrong I 

j His settle*! jieaco, or to distairb the Rame ' 

; What a fair scut hath he, trom wbenoe he niav j 

j The liouiiilkHs wa.stcs and wilds of man .suivej 1 [ 

j Ami with bow lite ati eye df'th be look down \ 

' I 'pen tin -e lower rogioii-N of turmoil, 

' \N here all (be storms of juissioiis rpainly bent 
On llc.sJi and blood ' wbuic liotmur, power, renown. 

Are only gay afllictions, gohkn toil ; 

[ Where gieutness stsuidh upon us fcoble feet 
' Ai. fiailty <loth ; and only great doth Neciij 
' To little minds who do it so esteem. 

Ho looks upon the mightiest monarch’b wars, 

But oidy as on stately ronberii's ; 

Where cv'ermoro tJie fortune that jirevails 
Must he the light : the ill -succeeding inar* 

Tb^ fairest and the best-fac'd enterprise, 
tlreat puate Bompey lesser pirates quads: I 

.Justice he sees, as if redueed, stijl I 

C<»nspires wnth powei, whose lauso must not be ilL | 
* * * 

He secs the face of right t’ appear as mamfoid 
As are the jiassious of uiiLertain man ; 

Who puts it ill all colours, all attires, 

To serve his ends, and makes bis courses bold. 

He sees that, let deceit work what it can, 

Blot and contrive baHe way.s to high desires ; ^ 

That the all-guiding Brevidence doth yet 
All disappoint and nioi'ks this smoke of wit. 
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IMc/iarpC JL, the Mmkifkg before kis Murder in 
Pomfret CustleJ] 

Whether the soul rceeivos Intelligence, 

By her near gcntus, of the body's end, 

And so imparts a sadness io the h(>n8P, 

Foregoing ruin whereto it deth tend ; 

Or Whether miture else hath conference 
With profound sleep, and so doth wanung siMid, 
By prophetising drcuims, what li art is near, 

Aha gives the heavy caicful heart to feai . 

However, st> it is, the now sad king, 

To^fjM hero and there hi^ quiet to confound. 

Feels a strange weight of sonows gatheung 
Upon In** trenihling heart, and sees no giound ; 
Peels Riidden tenor bring cold Hhiveiing ; 
lasts not to eat, stiU inuse«, t^lcejis uiji.nund ; 

Ili-J senses droo[>, his ste.xdj' eye^ unquiik, 

And much he nils, and yet he is not stek. 

The mOiTiing of that day which uas his last. 

After a weaiy lest, rising to pain. 

Out at a little gr.ite In'* eyes he east 
Upon those hoidenug lolls and open plain, 

Wh 01*0 other’s liherti make li.in eompl.sjn 
The more Ins own, and grieves hns soul the inou», 
Confening eaptixe ciowns with fnedoui pooi. 

0 happy man, saitli be, (hat lo 1 sea, 

Grazing his eattle in tlioso ydeasant iield». 

If he hut knew his good. How Idessed he 
That feels not uhat afdietlon greatnesa yi<*lds ’ 
Other than what ho is he would not he, 

Nor change lus state with hmi that suptie vields. 
Thine, thine i dnit tuie life : that is to iiie, 

Tu resst secure, and not une up to '''evi 

Thou sltt’st at l.ono' nafe by thy quiet Uie, 

And hftHT’st of ottu'r’is hauiis, but /'•'le-i rioi < 

Aud theio thou teiiVi of kings, and who aspiM', 
Who fall, who lise, ivho tnunqib, wlm do uioj. n. 
Perhapij thou calkVt of me, ami dost enquire 
Of niy restraint, wliv here i live alone, 

And pitiest this iny miserable fall ; 

For pity most have ji.irt -* -envy not all. 


I must not grieve, my love, whose eyes would read 
Lines of delight, whert'on hqr youth might smile ^ 
Flowers have time before they tome to seed, 

And she is young, and now nmufc sport the while. 

And sport, awf'ct maid, in season of these years. 

And learn to gather flowers befoie they wHher ; 

And where the sweetest blossom first appears, 

I..et loce and voutb conduct thy jdcasurcs thither, 
Light.f't; ibith smiles to clear the clouded air, 

And calm tlie tempest which my sighs do raise . 

Pity and smiles do best become the fnir ; 

Pity and stnib's must only yield thoo praise. , 

Make mo to say, when all niy^ griefs are gone, 

Ilap]»y the heart tliat sigh'd foi such a one. 

Fan IS my love, and enud us slieV fair ; ! 

Hci blow sliudcs fiomi, nliho’ hoi eyes arc tjunny ; j 
Hei smiles are lightning, though her pride despair ; i 
And her disdains aic gull, her favoais honey. 

A modest maid, (bek’d with a hlui-h of honour, 

Whose feet do tread gtci n put' ^ ol youtli ami !» ; 

'flic wonder of all eics th.it 3 i..<k upuii her ; I 

barred on eaith ; design’d a "riint abnvf ; t 

('hastiry and Heautv, wbn ii are deadly ioos, | 

Live rcemn iled ^no/ids Hdlr.n her Im-vi ; [ 

.And bad she J^ily to toujoin with those, * 

Then w'ho bin’: tieard tlie plaints 1 utter now ! i 

For had she not been fair, ami thus unkind, ' 

?dy nmac had slept, and mme had known my iin j 

rare-eharemr .bleiqi, sou of the sable Nigbt, 

Blether ie Heath, in silent daikness bein, !i 

Itidic'e tut a (ginsh, and restoie tl*o : 

■yv iiii duik firrgetnng of mv c.ire, totuin. I 

Ami let the day bt tim** enoMf.di to ineuiu i 

The ship* tH Ic of mv ill-advised yoniii ; 

Ia*t wahiii" eves KutlMf to uail ineir scorn, 

Without the torments of the night s untruth. 

Cease, dll■anl^, tlie iTnu"os of dny-di'snes, 

To iiiodi 1 fouli the puss'ons <il to nmirow ; j 

Never le< the using sun piove you liars, 

To add more giief, lo aggiavati my so^lov^^ 

btill let me ship, einbmeiiig clomis in vain, , 

And iK’vtr wake to feel the (lay'.s disdain. 


Thrice happy you that look as from the slmn*, 

And huu- no venfure in tlie wioek ton see , 

No ndt n ,t, no oi'oisi m tc' deplore 
Other mt n’s tiatelJt, whib* youiKelves sit fiec- 
How mueli doth your swiet rest make us th(‘ more 
To fcee oui iiiisery uml what we be : 

Whose blinded grcatne'.-i, ever in turmoil, 

Still set king hajipy life, makes life a tod. 


{Eaihj Lvrc.\ 

Ah, I remember wuH (and 1 ovv can I 
But etenuore remember wi ll) when fust ^ 

Our flathe began, when scaiec wm knew what w'as 
The flame we fell ■, whin lu we sid. and sigh'd 
Ajo4'l’^oVd open each otln i, and coneeiv'd 
Not whftt W'e ail’d, yet f.oi.ii-thing v.c ihd ad, 
wcxii Welk an<l yet we were not wa 11, 
wtts oui dlscut'v' wu could mc teli. 
wiJ then ^igh, l-ok : and thus 
1'p‘fjkW' fW gutrdeu of ouv emqden' ss 

iipwifiowr ^hlWhaod. lA*t vneu years began 
iiHo frtwt of kuowledg'ii* , ah, how ihen 

looks, wdh gravel brow, 
HheeV my presumption and my forwardness » 

Tlit ««I;U would git© me flowers, still w-ould .'«how 
^ would hHV© me, yet not have nm know. 


MTi HAEL imav'i'oN. j 

Mu n \Kn Du AYTON, horn, it is .supposed, at Ai . r- 
\ton, m WnTwickshire, about Hie year l.lhfl, and the 
^oM of a buteliej, diseovered in las earliest ye.nis 
such proofs of a superior iniiid, that, at the age of 
leu, he w^'^s miidc png® tu a person of quality — tt 
Birmituii) wdiieh w as not in lliat *age thought t<X> 
Uunihlo for Hie sons of gentlemen. He is said, upon 
dubious auHiority, to have been ^or some time a 
student at < )xford. 1 1 is certain that, in .early life, 
he was highly usteemed and strotigly patronised by 
several piTsotis of e*onsv,;quence ; particularly by Sir 
Henry Gooderc, Sir Walter Aston, and the Countess 
of Bedford . to the first ho was indebted for great part J 
of bvR education, and for rci'onunending him to the I 
countess ; the second supported him fi>r w'veral ! 
years. Tn Drayton published a collection m i 
his pastorals, and Soon after gave to tlie world ^ ! 

•mrnii elaborate poems of 77ie Barone Wars ai f 
Pnptand's lleroiral Epiktles. In these latter pro- 
ductions, as in the History of the CiviJ War by 
Daniel, wo see symptoms of that taste for {KUitised 
history (ns it may be called) whudi marked the age 
— w'Uieb is first seen in yackville’a design of , the 
Mirrour for Magistrates, and was now developing 
itself strongly in Hie historical plays of Shakapijaro, 
Marlow, and others. Ou the aooessjlon of dames L 

$8 





^ Drayton a<;to4 a» an esquire to bis patron, 
Fwir Walter Aston, in ttie oereaiony of bis installa- 
tiou as a Knight- of tlio Bath, Tho poet expeotetl 
some patronage froin the new sovereign, liut was 
disappointwi He publishoil the first part of his 
most elabomte work, the Polt^Qlhion,m 1612, an<l the 
j second in |(;22, tlie whol(3 forming a poetical de- 
I scription of England, in tbirty songs, or books. 



Miducl lOaj for. 

I Tlic ! 'nlyclliion is a w-nk mlirtly tmlikf* any 
' ot)'(.r in r/iiL'iisli poetry, both in Jts snhjfct and the 
i manner in wliuh it is wnltcn. Jt is fall of topo 
! pm’-'bical and antKpjauiin det.ul.s, with iimumfralde 
allu n>ns to ivnunkiiltlo events and poisons, as r*' 

I neeted with canons loeahties; yet sindi is 'k 
j fioetical genius of i1h> authoi, so happilv doi-s he 
j idealise alniot^ evorv thing hv touches on, and so 
! lively is the How of ins verso, tliiit we do m»t readily 
I ti ' in nenisnig tins vast niaj>s of infonnntion. Ib* 
so tns to him* followid tlm manner of Spenser in his 
' utK'‘'aKing personifications of natural objects, as 
I rivers, and weKfds. 'fhe juformation e<»ntaine(l 
in ibis w*ork is in general so a('i*iiratc', tliat it is 
; quoted as an authority by Hearne and Wood. 

[ Tn 1027, Ji)ni>tou pubiislR-d a volume conbaining 
j The Buttle qf Atj/ncowf, The Cnuft of Focr/V, and 
I other poems. Three years later apjieared another 
velumG. entitled The Mercs' Ebhmnu fnnu which ft 
a])pear8 that he had found a final slieltor in the 
family of the Earl of Dorset. On Ins death in 1631, 
be was buried in Westminster Abbey, where a 
monument, <‘outaimng an inscription in letters of 
gold, was raised to his memory by the wife ot that 
nobleman, the justly celebrated fiady Anne Clifiord, 
tf'bsequently Countess of IVnihroke and Mont- 
gomery. 

Drayton, throughout tlic whole of his -wntiugs, 
imluminous as they are, shows the fancy and feeling 
of the true poet. According to Mr Headley— * H 
possessed a very considerable fertility of niinfi, whien 
enahW him to distinguish himself in almost every 
species ctf {Kietry, from a trifling sonnet to a long 
topographical poem. If he anywhen^ sinks Ixdow 
himself, it is in his attempts at satire. In a most 
|>ecl«uitic era, he was unaileeted, and wddom exhibits 
nis teaming^ at the exjx'nse of his judgment.’ 


[Mw'nhig m Wtmx'kHhxre — Ikmiptim of a 

When Phadnis lifts his head out of the winter’s 
wave, 

No sooner doth tbo earth her flowery bosom brave,. 

At such tiiiio as the year brings on the pleasant 
spring, 

But Jiunts-up to the t,i(nn the feath’rcd s\ Ivans sing !, 
And in tlie lower grove, as on the liaing knolo, 

Dpon the highest -piny of every mounting pole, 

Tliiise qiiiristers me pendi’t, with many a speckled 
bieast. 

Then from her buniHlii gab* the goodly glitt'ring 

Gilds fieiv iefrv iiip, whiLh lute tlic litimorons night 
Be-panjied hud with to please Die ruomiug’s 

HI i; Ilf : 

< In w h.t h Tit' MO !i-iil tjunec wub their clear open 

thnuts, 

: Cntii the j<>\ fill iimiji -o stmin rlicn w ai iding notes, 
Tliat hills iiiid Millies ling, and even tiie eclioing air 
S'eins iv!l cmujtosed nf -minds, olimit them eveivw here. 
The throstle, with shnll rharp. . fis purposely he song 
'f’ awake liio listlf"'.s '•\in ; nr ehnhnr, tbiit so long 
He Wi\s in emiiiM-: l< iti', ‘hat slotiild the thickets j 
thiiil 

’Mie mi/el luai M hand, (Imr Imth ti golden Idl), 
luiture lii'u bad m.nkt of purjiosc, f let us sec 
riiat fioin 'lit other buds his tunes should diflorent bo ; 
I'oi, with tbcir voeal sounds, they smg to pleasant 
May ; 

Dpon ins tlnh'ci pipe the nimh'i d«gh only piav. 

When in the lower hickr, the nigluin'^de lianl h/, 

In smh himenrmg stnuns (lie mvJul limns df,.h ply, 

As thoiigh the mhei buds she to Inr tiinea would 
diaw. I 

A’ d, but ihal nature {b\ her all-coristTani,ng law) j 
KinTi biid to hei ow u kind this season dmh invite, ! 

T hey cl-e, alone to hear tlud (.hinnn-r o{ fhe night, i 

(The mme • ' use their e.irs,) tlicir voices sure would i 
.spin-' I 

7ha< nu d'le fh he*^ tnufs so adnundily rare, , 

As man >'• set in parts at hi-t Itad learn’rl of her. 

To I’hi'oimel lim m xf, the Jinnet wc prefer ; 

And bv tiiat w. I 'Id mg I'lrd. the wmed-Jark place wo 
tlu n, 

The nd-sp.ntovv. *hc tn-pi , ihe n'd-hreast, nmlthowrcn. 
'I’he \e]U.tv-patc , wbn b though -he inirt tuc hK-oming 
t IV*’, 

\ it .seHice hath nny Inid a iiner pipe than she. i 

And of those thninling fowls, the gubHinch not U*- 
hmrl, 

Thill bath so iiifniy sorts (lescending from her kind. 

The tydy fui her iiotfs as dehe.ire they, 

7Tic laughing herro, then the cmintorfeiting jay. 

The Bofter with the siirill (some hid among tho Icavet, 
Some in the taller tiees, some in tin lower greaves) 
Thus Miig awiiy the morn, until the mounting sun, 
'Thiough thick exhaled fogs hifi goldm head bath run, 
And till -nigh the twisted tops of our cloie covwt 
• <*recps 

I'o kisR the gentle shade, this while that sweetly 

[ ’ 'IS. 

1 A . .iir to theftc our thicks, the wild and finghtful 
herds, 

Not liea.nng other noiso but this of chattering birds. 
Feed f.riily on the lawns ; both sorts of seasoned deer : 
Here walk the stately red, the freckled fallow there : 
I’he bucks and lusty stags amongst the rasejiUstrew’d, 
A» soTuetmie gallant spirits amongst the multitude. 

Of 511,11 the beasts which we for our veiierial 2 
[ The hart among the rest, the hunter’s noblest game 1 - 

1 t of all birds, the blackbird whislleth. 

j » Of hinitiiig, or chow*. 
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Of most prliiooly t Uaso uith none did e'er report. 
Or by deft<Jnptioii touch, t’ express that wcundrous sp^rt 
('ITqt might have well besetun'd the aiioieiits’ imblor 
soraffvs) 

To our old Ai’den here, most fitly it belongs ; 

Fet shall she not invoVe tJie muses to her ai<l ; 

|lut thee, Piana bright, a goddess and a maid : 

In many a huge-gfoiv)i wood, and many a shady gro'ie. 
Which o{‘t hast borne thy bow, great huntress, utied to 
roAe 

At many a cruel boast, and w'lth thy darts to pierce 
The lion, panther, ounce, the boar, and tiger fierce ; 
And following thy llect game, chaste miglity forest’s 
qtiecn, 

With thy diMhcvel’d nymphs attuvd in youthful green, 
AbCut the laivns hast soowT’d, and wastes botli far 
and near, ^ 

Brato huntress ; Imt no beant shall pro\e thy quairits 
here ; 

Save those the best of chase, tlie tall and lusty red. 
The stag for goodly shape, and stafctliuoss of head. 

Is fitfc’st to hunt at foicc. I’or whom, when with his 
hounds 

The labouring huuiej tuftji thetlm k unbaihcdgiounds. 
Where harboui’d is the hart ; there often from his feed 
The dogs of him do iind ; or thorough skilful heed, 
The huntsman by his slot,i or breaking earth, pei- 
ceives, 

Or cnt’ring of the thick by pn'ssing of the crivavcs, 
Where he had gone to hidge- Now' w'heu llu* hail 
doth hear 

The often-bellowing lumuds to lent bis secict hui, 
lie rousing rusheth out, and through the biakcs doth 
drive, 

As though up by the roots the bushes he w'ouid ii\e 
And 'through the eumh’rous thnks, as f-arlully he 
makes, 

He with hiH branched head 1 he tender saplimrs shakes. 
That sprinkling their moist pearl do seem for him to 
weep ; 

When after goes ,he eiy, with yudhngs loud and dc<'p. 
That all the forest nngs, aud eiery ueighboiniitg 
place : 

And there is not u hound hut faihuh to the chase 
llechating** with his houi, wdiuli then the huiitei 
cheers. 

Whilst Htill iho lusty stag his iilgh-i*alni d head up- 
bi'ars, 

His bofl\ sl'iwing state, with uiihenl knees ujuight. 
Express' I if. horn all be,vsts, his courage in his iljght. 
But W'luM !]i’ appjoadiuig foes still follown g he per- 
ceives, 

That he hi,^ sp<*ej must trust, his usual wall In* leaves : 
And o’er the chauipain Hies ; which when the aa- 
semhly find, 

Each follows, as his horse were footed with tite wind. 
But being then iinbost, the noble stately deer 
When he hath gotten ground (the kennel cast arrear) 
Both beat the biooks and ponds for sweet r- freshing 
soil ; 

Thftt BerviiighiOi, then ]iroi cs if he his scent can foil. 
And malces amongst tlie herds, and Hocks *d' shfllg- 
wvwTd sheojt, 

Th<*m frighting from the guerd of those who had their 

k(^. 

But when as all his shifts hi-; safety still denies, 
Pttt 4 |uitq out of his walk, the ways and billows tries ; 
Wb<W» whi U tho plonghmaii meefs, his teem he letteth 
’'istStWfl, 

T'aiSWOfil biagoad : an W’th ins hook in hand, 

ThliisiwepK^irdbiiU purstma, and to dog doth hallow ; 
Whetj, with tenibKJiiS^iwoas speed, l.m hounds and hunts- 
men fbBbV ; ' , 


I One ef ^6 winding the hem. 


Until the noble deer, through toil beveayki of 
His long and sinewy legs then fiiHlng him at 
The villages attempts, enraged, not riving wa^y 
To anything he meets now at his sad decay. 

The duel ramioua hounds and bloody hunters near,' 
This noblest beast of chase, that vainly doth bull fear, 
Some bank or quick -set linds ; to which bl$ haunch 
opposeil. 

He turns upon liis foes, that soon have him inclosed. 
The churlish-throated hounds then holding him a* 
bay. 

And as their cruel fangs on his harsh skin they lay, 
Witli Ins sbaip'pointcd head he doaleth deadly 
wounds. 1 

The hunter, coniinj; in to help his Trearicd hounds, I 
Ho desperately assails ; until opprest )iy force, j 

He who the mounici* is to his owm dying corse, i 

Up<in the luthless earth hU ]trccious tears lets falB 
To forests that belongs. * * * i 


[/Vf/'t of iht Tnenty-( i’jhth Song of the, Pi)lyoJhi(mS[ 

But, Muse, return at last, attcml the princely Trent, 
Who stianniig on in stale, the north’s imperious Hood, 
Till* thud of I'lngland call'd, with many a dainty wowl, 
Being erow iiM to Burton comes, to Needwood w'here 
she shows 

IIcrKt'lf in II 11 h.r i>omp ; and asfiom thence she flows, 
She takes into her bum rieh Dove, and Darwin clear, 
D.irw’in, whose font and fall are belli in Deibyshiro ; 
And of those thirty floods, that wait the Trent upon, 
Doth stand without coinpaiv, the very paragon. 

'Thus wandVuig at her will, as uncontrollM she 
ran ires, 

Hei oftiii laiying fonn, as variously and changes ; 
First Erwash. and then Lym*, mweei Sherwood sends 
her in ; 

Then looking w'ldc, as imo that newdy wakM had been, 
Saluteil from the iioitJi, with Nottingham’s proud 
iK'ight, 

So Hfiongly surpris’d, and taken with the sight, 
Th,it she fioui running wild, but hardly can refiaiii, 
To view 111 how gicat siate, a« she along doth stiaiu, 
That brave exalted scat beholdeth her in pride, , 
As how tlie laige-.spiead incad'^ upon the other side. 
All Hounshing in fiowers, ami rich embroidories 
diess’d. 

In which >.lic sees herself above her neighbours blessM. 
Aa w rap'd wilJi the delights, that her tins prospect 
brings, 

l^ her peculiai praise, lo tliiiH the river singrt ; 

* Wliat should cure at all, from what ray name I 

take, ^ 

That thirty doth im]>ort,*that thirty rivers make * 

My greatness what it is, or thirty abbeys great. 

That on my fruitful banks, times fVq^merly did W’iifc ; 
Or thirty kinds of fish that in my streams do live, 

'J'o me this name of Trent, dnl fiom that number give I 
What reck 1 ? let great Thames, since by his fortune he 
Is sovereign of ns all that here m Britain be ; 

From 1 hi 8 and old Tame his pedigree derive ; 

And for the second place, proud Severn that dotA 
stiive, 

Fetch her descent from Wales, from tliat proud moun- 
tain spning, 

J’linillimon, who.se praise is frequent them among, 

A't of that princely maid, w'hose name she boasts to 
bear. 

Bright Sabrm, whom she holds as her undoubted heir, 
Ltd these imperious floods draw down their loftg de- 
scent 

TTora thobo so famous stoolca, and only say of Tvent^ 

* The hart weepoth at his dying , hia teaxa am held to he proc 

cious in uiodioine- *' 
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Htmi e«rth me first to light di4 

! 

Which though ahc be but browu , my cleiir compioxionM 
, spring 

: ^OAflit’d With the nymphs such gi'ftce» that when I first 
, ' did rise, 

The N^iiitds on my brim danc’d wanton hydagies, 

And on her spacious breast (witii iiedihs timt doth 
abound) 

\ Encircled my fajr fount with many a lusty round : 
And of the ilritish floods, though but the tliird J be, 
'Yet Thames and Severn both in tl\is come short r>f me, 
For that 1 am the mere of J'higland, that divides 
The north paii from the south, on my so either sides, 
That reckoning how thq^e tracts in coinpasM he extent, 
Aleu hound them on the north, or on the siiulh of 
Trent ; 

’ Their banks are barren sands, if but conipurM wilh 
mine, 

Tbrough my perspimous bioii'^t, rhe peaily^ pebbles 
bhine ; 

I I throw my crystal arms abmg tlie flow'iy viillevs, 
j Which lying slci'k and smooth as any gsuden ailexs, 

I Do give me leave to play, wlnlst tln^y do coin t my 
] atream, 

And Crown my wiiulmg bank', nitli many an aimdein ; 
hty silver-sealed s<‘ulls about my .stieain.s do Mveeji, 
Now in the shallow fords, now in the falling deep : 

So that of every kind, the new spnnnM numerous fry 
. Si^era it! me as the sail Is tliat on my shore <lo lie 
I The barbel, than w'hich fish a Inaior doth not swim, 

I Nor greater tor the toid withm my spacious bnm, 

' Nor (nowly taken) more the curious taste doth please ; 
, The grayling, whose great s]iawn is big a> any ]»eaHe ; 

I The perth viith })rioking fins, against tlie pike pre- 

I imiM, 

I As nature had thereon bestow'M tins stii'inxer guard, 

, Hifci daintiness to keep (each <‘iiiious pnlate’>< proof) 

I Fiom hifi vile ravenous foe : next liini I name the 
I bidfi 

1 His very near ally, and both foi .scalf' and fin, 
i In taste, and for his bait (indeed) his next of km, 
j The pretty slender dare, of many call'd the d<ice, 

I Within my liyuid glass, vvlien t’luebus looks Ins face, 
I ^Oft Hwiftly as he swims, liis silver belly shows. 

But vvith such nimble flight, that ere ye can disclose 
Jli8 shape, out of your siglit like lightning he is .shot ; 
The trout by natine maikM with many a ciiniKon spot. 
As though she cunous vveic in him iil«ue tlie ie.st. 
Ami of fre.sh-wQtcr fish, did note him for the Ix'st ; 
The roach whoso common kind to every flood <lotli fall ; 
The chub (vvliose nentci mime which some a, clievin 
call) . , 

’ Food to the tyrant pike (most IkIdl^ in his powoi), 

' Who for thoir nunu'tons sfoie Jie most do(li ihem 
J del our; 

The lusty salmon then, from Nejituiic’s waiVy lealin. 
When as his si^ason sene'', stemming my tideful 
stream, 

Th«U being m his kind, m me hn pleasure takes, 

(For whom the fisher then all other game forsiikes) 

, Which bonding of himself to th’ fashion of a ring, 
j. Above the forced wearH, hunsolf doth nimbly fimg, 

U And often when the net hath drag’d him safe to land, 
j I la aeijti by imtural fince to 'scape his muidcrer’s hand ; 
’ Whose gram doth me in flakes, with fatness intet- 
ilarded,4 

.Qfiaaany a liquorish lip, that highly is regarded. 

And Dumber, to whose waste 1 pay^ my vvut’ry "tore, 
of hey efcurgcons sends, that I thereby the more 
: have my beauties grac’d vvitli .something fisnn 

; him smt ; 

; Ket Anuum’ii si.lver’d eel eaeelleth that of Trent ; 
^Though the sweet Binelling smelt be more in Thames 
mon mo, 

[ 'fhi? Wnprey, and his lease, in Sev<‘ni general he ; 


The-ifloundcr smooth ami flat, in other rivers, caught. 
Perhaps in greater store, yet better are not tiiought ; 
The dainty gudgeon, loche, the minnow, and the 
bleak. 

Since they but little are, I little need to S}>cak 
(tf them, nor doth it fit me much «d’ those to ret'k. 
Which everywhere are found in every Imde beck ; 

Nor of the crayfish liere, wliich creeps amongst niy 
stones, 

Fioin all the jet»t alone, vv'hope shell is all Ids bones : 
For carp, tin* tench, and bream, my other store 
among, 

To lakes and .stunding iiooks that chiefly do belong, 
Here Hiourimr in my folds, feed m my waters clear. 
Are nimbly fish m pond" to that which they are 
liere ’ 

From Nottingham, near winch Mijs river first begun 
This song% she the ineanwhile, liy Newark having yun, 
Reoeiving little Synte, fioni Bevel's bat’inng grounds, 
At rja.in.sboum;.’li goes out, whcie the luncolnian 
boumls. 

Yet SJiervvood all thos wlnle, not siiti-sned to sliow 
Her b'V'e to princely 'I’rcnt, as doivnvvard she doth 
flow. 

Her Meden and Jiei ISTini, ''he down fiorn Mansfield 
sends 

'Jo Iddle lor liei »,id, by whom she retoininends 
Her love to that biave rpieen of watev.s. her to meet. 
When she tow’nls Humber comes, do humbly kiss her 
feet, , 

And clip her till she grace gioat llnmber with her 
fall.. 

^\’h<'ll iSherwood somewhat back tlic foiwiird Muse 
doth call ; 

I'or she was let to know, that Soarc had in her song 
So chanted ChanniooiFs wmth, th«‘ rivers ilnit along, 
Amongst the nei'dil'ounng nynqih* there was no other 
lavs, 

But tliose which seem’d to sound of Chanjvvood, and 
hei prai."e 

Whieh She'-wood took to heart, and very much dlS' 
darn’d, 

(As one that luul both lon^^ and vvoithily mfuiitain’d 
The title “f the great Vt and Inavcst of her kind) 

'I'o fall s(* far below one wretchedly conlinod 
Within a furlong’s space, to lier large skirt.s ctini" 
pared : 

Wheiefoie she, as .i nym)i]i tliat m iflier feai’d noi 
cared 

lor oimdit to lier might (hame. by otliers love or 
hate, 

With residiitiiui arm’ll ag<un"t tlie povvei of fate, 

All self-jiraise set .'qiait, determineth to "irig 
'Jhat lusty Kobin Hood, vvho long time like a king 
Within lier isimpas.s lived, and when he list to range 
For some ii< h booty set, m el«e hns air to chatige, 

I'o Sherwood still retired, bus only standing couiT, 
Wlufse piaise the Forest thus di/lh pleasanUy report : 

‘ The mejry pianks he play’d, would ask an ago to tell, 
And tlie adventure's .stiango that Uobin Hood befel, 
When Mansfield many ti time for Kohm hath been 
• brill. 

How he hath eou.senM them, that him would have 
betray’d ; 

How often he hath come to Nottingham di'iguised, 

\nd cunningly e-vcapeil, being set to be surprised. 

In thi'i our spacious isle, I think there is not one. 

Hut he ha til heard $omo talk of him and Little .lofm ; 
And to the end of time, the tales shall ne'er be done, 

< )f Scarlock,George-a-( >reen,and Much theiniller’s son, , 
(If Tuck the nicrry friar, wjiich many a sermon mad« 
In praise of llobiu Hood, bis outlaws, and their trade, 
An himdred valiant men had thisbmve Bobm Hood, 
Still ready at his call, that bowunan were right good, 
All cla^d in Lincoln green, with ^^ap.s of t'ed ami blua, 
His fellow’s winded hoin, not one of them but kltew, 
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Wlujtt setting their lip* their little beuglesshHU 
' 1110 warbling eclioes waked fj-em every dale attd hill : 

bauldricks set with studs, athwart their shoul- 
der* cast. 

To which under their amis their sheafs were Imckled 
faist, 

A siioi’t sword at fchoir bolt, a buoMor scarce a span. 
Who struck below the kiioo, not counted then a man : 
All made oi Spiuu.sh ye>i, their bows were wondVous 
strong ; 

; They not an a.irow drow, but was a cloth vard long. 

Of archety they ha<l the very perfect eialt, 

With broad-aaow, or but, or prick, or roving shaft, 

At marks full forty scoia, they used to pnek, and rure, 
Yet higher than the br»?a>it, for compass never btrovo ; 
Yet at the farthest mark a foot could liaidly win : 

At iong-buts, short, imd eaOi one could cleave 

the pm : 

, Their arrows finely pair’d, I’oi timber, and for feather, 
With birch and brazil pieced, to fl_)' in any w'e*ither : 
And shot they with the lound, the squ.ti’e, or foiked 
pile. 

The loose gax'e such a twang, as might be heard a mile. 
And of these archers brave, then* was not any cue, 

But he could kill a deer his swiftest speed upon. 
Which they did boil and roast, iu inuny a mighty 
wood, 

Shar^i hunger the fine sauce to their more kingly fiiod. 

' Then taking them to re^t, his inciry meu and he 
Slept many a summer's uigid under the greenwood 
tree, 

from wealthy abbots’ chests, and chuils' abundant 
stoic, 

MTiat oftcutimea he took, he shared amongst the poor : 
Ko lordly bishop eaiue ux lusty Itobm's way. 

To him be,forc lit went, but for his pass mu«t pay : 
The widow in distress he graciously relieved. 

And remedierl the wrruigs of many a virgin mioved : 
He fniiii the Innd and’s bed no muiTicd woman wan, 
Hut to his luiatuB* dear, his loved IManan, 

Was ex'er cons. ant known, which wlieix-soeVr she 
> came, 

Was Sovereign of the wooils, chief lady nf the game : 
Her clothes lock'd to +J)e knee, and dainty braided 
hair, 

With bow and quiiex aim'd, slie wander’d here and 
i there 

; Amongst the forests wild ; Diana newr knew 
I Such j'hu‘-ui'e«, nor such harts jia Maiiana ■'lew * * * 

O'^fd ] 

And now nefore young David could come in, 

’ 7 'he host 0* Israel somewhat doth begin 
' To rouse itself ; some clinib the nearest tree, 

And Bomo the tops of tenfi, whence they might see 
How this unarmed youth himself would bwtr 
Against the all-armed giant twhich they fear) . 
tikuni!" get Up to the. fronts of easy hills ; 

Tha* tiieir motion a vast murmui fills 

llxii neighbouring valleys, that tlio CKcniy thought 

Something would by the iNraclitcs b*- w^ougIu • 

, They Ixacl not inmi'd of, and tliey longed to see 
A hat strange axid warlike 'itiatagciu, ’t should be. 

Whan eoou they saw a goodly Vnuth desu-nd, 
Hitttiiielf iiJone, none aftex t>' attend, 

; ITiftt at his nci'd with arms might Jiim aupply, 

A* irntrcly carelw of his enem y . 

: Hi# «n<Jov«*ed, and hU locks of hair 
i’ i oan»«'dtv btiitig played with by the air, 

TtJWffinl *0 iro, did with MUeJ* pieaaure move, 

M ih«y htik’betbx proroeatiren# f.u' love ; 

; i Hi*' slebt^ t 4 tri|>t up ab^^ve his ellaiws were, 

' And in hi* hand a mtiifF feixon staiT did bear, 

! W|hw>i W the leather to it, and the string, 
i SRfctiiy tsaittly might discern to be a sling. 

' r.'.- 


Suiting to these he worn a sln^Kterd’* licrip, 

Which from his side hung down upon hi* hip* 

Those for a cliampion that did him disdain, • ' 
Cast wdth themselves what such a thing should tuean J 
Some seeing him so wonderously fair 
(As in their eyes he stood beyond compare’^ 

Their verdict gave that they had sent him <rar* 

As a choice bait their champion to allure ; 

Others again, of judgment more precise, 

Said they had sent him for a sacrifice. 

And though he st'cmed thus to be very young. 

Vet was he well proportaoiied and strong. 

And with a comely and undaunted grace, 

Holding a steady and niast cvxjix pace, 

'J’his way noi that way, nevei*stood to gaze ; 

But like a man that death could not amaze, 

ramc close up to ( Joliu)', and so near 

As he might easily reach him wdth his spear. 

Whieh whin (joliali .saw, ‘ Why, boy/ quoth he, 

* Thou dcsyici.ite youth, thou tak’st me sme to be 
Siuue dog, 1 tliink, and nuder thy comnumd, 

'fhat thus art come to beat me with a wand : 

Tiie kites and lavens are not far away, 

Nor bon“ts of ravine, that shall make a prey 
Of a pom corpse, which they from me shall have, 

And their foul bowels shall be all thy grave.’ 

’ Ilneircnmcisrd slave,* quotli David then, 

‘ ’I'hat for th\ shape, the monster art of men ; 

Thou thus iu'ifrass cumest arm'd into the field, 

And thy huge spear of brass, of brass thy shield : 

I in the name of Isiatd’s flod alone, 

That inoT’C than mighty, that eternal One, 

Am come to meet Ihee, who bids not to fear, 

Nor once ri’spect the arm.s that tliou dost bear, 

Slave, maik tlie earth whereon tliou now' dost stand, 
I’ll make thy Ic'igth to measure bo much land. 

As thou licbt arovTing, ami witJiiii this hour 

I he birds and beasts thy carcass shall dev'Our,’ 

In meantime David looking m his face, 

Betwctn his temples, naw liow large a Bpace 
lie was to hit, steps bark a yard or two ; 

The giant wond’ring what the youth would do r 
Who.se nimble hand out of his scrip doth bring 
A pebble-stone and put.s it in his sling; 

At wbiih the giant openly doth jeer, , 

And aa in awrn, stands leaning on his apear, 

Which gives young JXavid much content to see, 

And to himself thus secretly saith-he : 

‘Stand but one minute still, stiirid but bo fast, 

And have at all J*hili»f ia at a cast.* 

Then w'ith sueh sleight the shot away lie sent, ^ 
’’'bat from his sling us 't h,i,d been hghtmng weld ; 
And him so full ifpon the foreheail Hiidt, 

Which g.tve a cr;wk, wlien his thick scalp it hit, 

As’t had l>e«i thrown agaiu-'t some rock or post, 

That the rluill clap was heard through either host. 
Staggering awhile upon his ,sj)pa.r he^ieant, 

Till on a sudden lie began to faint ; 

When down he came, like an old o’ergrown oak, 

IHs hu( e root hewn up by the labourers’ stroke, 

That with his v'oiy weight he shook the ground ; 

II i.H brazen aniiour gave a farririg Bound '• 

Like a crack’d bell, or vessel chanced to fall 

From some hi^h place, which did like death appal 
The proud f’hilwtkies (hopeless that remain), 

To see their chainpiou, great Ooliah, slain : 

When such a shout the host of Israel gave, 

As cleft the cloud.s ; and like to men that rave 
(< 'Vreorne with comfort) cry, ‘ The boy, the boy ! 

0 the brave David, IiiraeVs only joy ! 

God's chosen champion 1 O most wondrous thini' ! ' 

The gri'at Goliab slain with a iKKir eliiig!! 

TheijiHehcH encompa«s, nor, can they contain 
Now are they silent^ then they shout again. , ■ ■ 
Of which no notice David seams to take, 

But towards the hedy of the dead doth meAe, 
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With a to chHi«ly gftit ; w<*r doth ho run. 

As though ho gloried in what ho h«4 done ; 

But troadixi^ uu the uiicirc^mciAod dead, 

With hjia foot strikes the helmet from his head ; 
Which with the sword ta’en from the giant'i* side, 

He from, the body (juickly doth divide. 

Now the Philistines, at this fearful sight, 

Leaving their ahns, betake themselves to flight, 
Quitting their tents, nor dare a minute stay ; 

Time wants to carry any thing away, 

Bein^ strongly routed with a general fear ; 

Yet m pursuit Saul’s anny strikes the I'oar 
j To Ekron walls, and slew them as tliey fled. 

That SharanPs plains lay coverM with the dca<l 
And having put the Philistines to foil, • 

Back to the tents retire and take the sjioil 
Of what they left ; and ransacking, they cry, 

A David, JJavid, and the victiuy I* 

When straightway Saul his general, Abner, sent 
For valiant David, that incontinent 
He should repair to court ; at whose eommand 
He comes along, and beareth in his hand 
The giant’s head, by the long hair of Lis crown, 
Which by his active knee hung dangling down. 

And through the army as he comes along, 

1 To gazo upon him the glad soldiers thiong : 

I Some do instvle him Isiael’s only light, 

( And other some the \aHant Bothlonute. 

With congees all saJiiU' him as he past, 

I And upon him tht'ir giacious glances ca’it 
j lie was thought base ol him tliat did not boast, 
j Nothing but David, David, through tlie host, 
j The virgins to their timbrels frame their lays 
! Of him ; till l^iuiJ grew jealous of his priiise 

riiwaitw FAIRFAX. 

The celelxrated translation of Tn^iso’s Jerusalem, 
by Edward FAiiirAX, was made in tlic reign of 
Queen Ehzabeth, and dedu'ated to that princess, 
who was proud of patronising learning, but not very 
lavish m its support. The piK'tioal beauty and free- 
dom of Fairfax’s version has been the* theme of 
almost universal praise. Dryden ranked him with 
j tSpenser as a master of our language, and Waller 
said he derived from him the harmony of his num- 
bers. Collins has finely uUuded to lus poetical and 
imaginative genius- -- 

Prevailing poet, wIiom- imdoubting mind 
Believed tlie m«gi(‘ wonders which be sung ’ 

The date of Fairfax’s birth i.s unknown. He wn« 
the natural son of I'hornas l''ah’fax of iJenton, m 
j Yorkstiire, and spent his life at Fuystone, in the 
I forest of Knaresborongli, in^the enjoyment of many 
j blessings which rarely befall the iioetical race— com- 
i petenctx ease, nyraJ seiaies, and an ample command 
, of the means of study. He wrote a work on Demon- 
i tJ%y, which is still in manuscript, and in the pre- 
! face to, it he states, that in religion he was ‘ neither 
a fantastic Puritan, nor a superstitious Papist.’ He 
i also wrote a series of eclogues, one of which was 
published in 1741, in Cooper’s Muses’ Jdbrary, but it 
1 $ puerile and absurd. Fairfax w'as living m IGJil, 
but rite time of lus death has not bet'iri rworded 

[Dcuriptim of Arnitda ami hrr Hncha^ilrd Oh-tlU 1 

And with that word she smiled, and iie'erthcleiw 
Her love-toys still she used, and pleasures bold ; 

Her hair (that done) she tivisted up intress, 

Amd looser locks in silken laces roll’d ; 

Her curls, garland-wiso* she did up dress, 

Whe^raiu, like rich enamel laid on gold, 

tha twisted ftow’rets smil’d, and her white breast 

Tho liUas tbane that spring with roses drest. 


The jolly peacock spreads not half so fair 
The <^ed feathers of his poruimus train ; 

Nor golden His tw) bends in tho air 

Her twenty-coloured bow, through ckmds of rain : 

Yet all her omametotsS, strange, rich, and rare^ 

Her girdle did in price and be*ii.uty stain ; i 

Not that, with scorn, which Tuscan (lailla lost, I 

Nor Venus’ ccstus could match this for cost. I 

Of mild tlenaya, of tender scoins, of sweet j 

llepulscs, war, ixace, hope, di’Spair, joy, fear ; } 

01 smiles, j&sts, mirth, wfie, grief, and sad regret ; . 

Sighs, sorrows, U ars, em bra cements, kisses dear, 

That, mixed first, by weight and measures meet ; 

T'hen, at au ea.sy fire, iitteiuperod were ; | 

This womirons girdle did Arinida frame, ' 

And, when she would be )ove«l, wore the same. 

[Himtldo at Muvnf OIntt and the Em'hantcd Wood.\ 

Tt was the tnn<>, whm 'gainst (he breaking day, 
Ilcbcdlioiia night yet strovu, and Mill repined, 

Foi in the east iipja'iird the morning gioy. 

And yet some lamps in Jove's high palace shined, 
When to Mount t)livot he took, liis way, 

And saw, as loimd about his f-yes fie twined, 
Night’sshaduns hence, from thence tho morning's shine, 
This bright, that dark ; that earthly, this divine 
Thus to himself he thoudit : how many bright 
And ’splendent lamps shine in heaven’s temple high ! 
Day hath his golden sun, her moon the night. 

Her fix'd and wimd’rnig stars the avure sky<; 

%So framed all ]>y their Oroator's might, 

That still they live and shine, and nO’er will die, j 
Till in a mom»»nt, with the. last day’s brand 
'I'hey burn, and with thorn bum sea, air, and land. 
Thus as he mu'x d. lo the ton be went, 

And there knooi’d dow n reverence and fear ; 

1 1 IS eyes upon h< uven’s eastern face he bent ; 

Ills thoughts above all heavens uplifted w'eiw — 

Tile SIRS and errors which 1 now rviient, 

Of my unbndlod youth, 0 Katlier dear, ! 

Ilemembci not, but let thy meicy fall i 

And puige my faults and my ollonces all. j 

Thus prayed he ; with puryilc wings up-flew, 

In golden weed, tho morning’s lusty queen, 

Begildiiig with the radiant beams she threw, 

Hi« helm, tlie harness, and the mountain green ; 

TTpon his breast and forehead gently blew 

The air, that b.xlm and nardus breath'd unseen ; ^ 

And o'er In’! head, let down from dearest skies, 

A cloud of pure ami precious dew there flics. i 

The lje.T,renly dew was on his garments spi'ead, i 

To vvlmh foiupar’d, his clothes pale ashes seem, j 

And spiinkled so that all th.at paleness fled, i 

And thence of purest white bright rays outstreaui . | 

So cheered are the flowei-s, late withered, ' 

\\'ith the sweet comfort of the morning beam ; ^ 

And so letum’d to youth, a serfient old l 

.Adorn.s herself in new and native gold. j 

The lovely whitene.^s of his changed we<*d ; 

The prince pbi'ceivod well and long admired ; j 

Toward tlie forest march’d he on with speed, | 

Ke.solv’d, as such n,d ventures required ; 

Thither he came, whence, shrinking back foi dread 
( >f that stiange (Icscrt’s sight, the mst retired ; i 

But not to him fearful or loathuome made [| 

I'hat forest was, but sw'eet with pleasant sJuule. 

Forward lie pass’d, and in the grove before, i 

He heard a sound, that strange, sweet, pJea.siiig was t t 
There roll’d a crystal brook with gentle roar, V 

There sigh’d the winds, as through the leaves theypas^; 
There saihg the swan, and singing died, alas 1 , : 

There lute, harp, cittern, human yoiew he heojcdf 
And all these sounds one sound right well ; 
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4 4Ye|tkdful thuuUer-cliip ftif Iftfrt he heard, 

I'he trees ajid plants well that rent, 
Yet heard the rtymphs and symia afterward. 
Birds, winds, and waters wing with sweet censent ; 
Whereat amazed, ho stay’d and well prepar’d 
For his defence, heedful and slow forth-wont. 

Nor in his way his passage ought withstood, 
Kxccpt a quiet, still, trajisparcnt Hood : 


And brought three yards of reket and thw!© quarters, i 
To make VenetianH down below the gArters^ 

He, that precisely knew what was enough, 

Soon slipt aside three quarters of the atUff*; 

IHs man, espying it, said in derision. 

Master, reiueuibcr liow you saw the vision I 
Peace, knave I qurnh he, 1 did not see one 
Of such a coloin’d silk in all the Hag. 


^ Op the green banks, which that fair stream inbound, 

’ Flowers and odours sweetly eiiiird. and amcll’d, 
j Which reaching out his atietchcd arms aroujul, 

1 All the large desert in his bosom held, 
j And thnuigli the groie one channel passage fomul ; 

} This in the wood, that in the forest dw'cdl'd : 

! Trees clad the streams, streams giccn those trees aye 
i made, 

I And so exchang'd their moisture ami their shade. 


; SIR .JOHN IT.tftIUNC.TON', 

I The first traiiKlator of Ariosto into Knglish was 
j Sib John llAtiRiNOToN, a courtier of the* taugu of 
Elizabeth, and also god-smi of the (pH'oii. He was 
' the sou of John Harrington, Esq,, the poet already 
j noticed. Sir John wrote a collection of epigrams, 
j and a Brief View of the CfiHU'h, in whndi he repro- 
batOB the marriage of hishops. He is supposed to 
j have died about the year Ifiiq. "riie translation 
j from Ariosto is poor and pvosaie, but some of hi.s 
, epigrams^pre iminti'd. 

i ^ of rrenson. 

Treason doth ncTcr prosper ; what’s the reason * 

For if it prosper none dare call it treason, 

! of^^tiiw. 

Fortum*, men say, doth give too much to many, 

But yet slile neter gaic enough to any. 

I Against Writers that carp at other JA )d.> /ioot -t. 

Thu readers ami the hcaiers like my hotks, 

But yet some writers ciiiim i them digest ; 

But what care I ? for when I make a fca'^r 
I would my guests should ])ralsc it, not tho cook*;. 


Of a Prrr 'f%’ Tailor. 


I A tailor, tl'Ongdit a man of Ufiright dealing 
True, but for lying" — honest, hut for stealing, 

Did fall oil'’ da\ extremely sick hy <‘hancc, 

And on the sudden was in \V(lnd^o^I^., trance ; 

The fiends of hell mnslcring in fearful maunoi 
1 Of sundry colour’d silks disiday’d a hsuinej 
' Which he had stolen, and wish’d, as they did tell, 
f That he might fiml it all r)rie day in hell. 

'J’he nan, affrighted with this aj'parition, 
j \ pop rccovfti'y grew a great ])recis)an ; 

I lie bought a biblc of tlic best tfanslation, 
j Aud m his life he show’d great reformation ; 

, vpttlkctl tnamimly, he talked meekly, 
j He heard three lectures and two seimo'm weekly ; 
I Me vowkl to shun all company unruly, 

' Arid in he used no'<^>ith but trnlv ; 

! And zbwlotwy lo keep (he Sibt*;)th's rc^t. 

’ for that day on the, eve a ms drest ; 

! th« cdsitom whic.h he had to steal 

j Ifkn to foi’eet, hiR zeal, 

1 He gti'tw hiavyourucvnmn a speem f rharge, 

I 'Htat if Dm Ptuif, allowance Wing large/ 

He found hi# Aiigera were to filch inciinorl, 

: Bid; him t^> hare the W-nner in his mind. 

, d'hfe Scant. ciWi ttU the rest fer laughter) 

A iSfaptR^kt of a Diqii caime three days a fter. 


SIR HUNUt WOTTON. 

SrH Hknrv IVoTToN, less farnod as a jmet than as 1 
a political character in the reigns of Ivlizabeth and! 
Jjuiios 1., was horn at Bocton Hall, the seat Of his; 
ancestors, in Kent, in 1568. After receiving his! 
cducatiAii at Wiriebester and Oxford, and travelling j 
for some years on^thc continent, In* attached himself I 



8irIIcnr.v \\’ott4>n. 

fi> tlie s(‘rvice of tin* Earl of Essex, the favourite of 
Elizidx'th, luit had the sagacity to foresee the fate of 
that, nobleman, and to elude its consequences by 
withdrawing in time from the kingdom. Having 
afterwanls gained the frieiulship of King James, by 
conniinmcaling the secret of a conspiracy formed 
against hnn, while yet only king of Seotbiiul, he 
wan employed hv that inonareh, when lie fl.seended 
tb ‘ English throne, as ambassador to Venice. A 
versatile and lively miml qualified Sir Henry in an 
eminent degree for this situation, of Ihc duties of 
whicli we have his own^dea in the well-known puti- 
riing expre.ssion, in w’hicb he defines an ambassador 
to he * an honest gentleman sent to lie abroad for 
the good of liis country.’ He ultimately took orders, 
to qualify hiniHelf to b(* provost of lOton, in which 
situation he die<l in IC.'Jll, in the seventy -second 
year of his age. His writings were plihlbhed in 
1051, umlerthe title of Be/iquice Woftonmner ; aud a 
nuuuoir of his very eiirions life him l»een published 
hv Ivjiak Walton. 

To hljt Miatress, the Qveni of Bohrioia. j 

You meaner beauties of the night, '< 

'J'hat jioorly satisfy our eyes | 

More by your nanibev than your light ! | 

You common people of the H,kios ! i 

What are you, when the sun shall rise I, j 

Yon curious chanters of the wood, ' j 

'I’hat warble forth damb Nature’s lays, j 

Thinking your voices understood i j 

By your w eak accents ! whnt's your prai«* , i j 
\Yhen Philomel her voiit* shail raise? f ? 

. _ . , . !; 


j POlEtS. 


ENGUSIf I^rmRAnri^^E 


BMAK^PUkAllllu 


Ymi violfftfii that fimt appew* 

By yoaf ppw pwry^le mantles known* 

Bike tho proud virgins of the jpear. 

As if the spring were all your oavU J 
What ar^ you, w^hcn the rose is blowup ? 

SOj Uyhen my miatrcss shall be seen 
rh form and beauty of her mind ; 
j By virtue first, thcti chrucc, a Queen ! 
i Tell me, if she wore not design’d 

j Th^ eclipse and glory of her kiiul i 

! A FarewtM fo the Vanilies hf the Worhl, 

Farewell, ye gilded follies, pleasing troubles ; 
Fa,revvell, ye honour’d rags, ye glorious bubldes ! 
Fame’s but a hollow echo ; gold pure clay ; 

Honour the darling but of one short <lay ; 

Beauty, th’ eye’s idol, but a daunisk’d sAin ; 

State hut a golden prison tp hve in, 

And torture free-born minds; einluVidorM rmiiis 
Merely but pageants for proud i^volling \oins ; 

And blood allied to greatne:-s, is alone 
Inherited, not purchasod, m)r our own ; 

Fame, honour, beauly, state, train, blood, and biidi. 
Are but llic fading bluhsom^ of the earth. 

# 1 * * 

[ W’eleome, pure thoughts, welcturie, yc silent groves, 

I 'I’heHO guests, these com is, my soul most deaily loves : 
Now thevving’d people - f the shy shall sing 
Afy cheerful anthems t(t the ghulsomc .spring r 
A prayer-book uow’ shall be my iooking-gla.ss, 
f In w’hioh I will adore sw«'ct Virtue ’.s face. 

I Here dwell ito, hateful hioks, no palace cares, 
j No broken vows dw'ell liere, nor pa]o*faee«l fi ‘irs ; 

] Then here I’ll sigh, and sigh my hot love’s folly, 

1 And learn t’ affect aji holy melancholy ; 
j And if Contentment be a stranger then, 

! I’ll ne’er look for it, but in heaven again, 

I The iJharavtee uf a J/tP. 

How hap{i> is h«^ born ami taught, 
i That servetli not auotlier’s will ; 

I VV’bosc armour is his honest tlarnghl, 

! And simple truth hi.s ulinhsi shill ! 
i ^ Whose j)a.«sious not his masters are, 
i Whose soul ii> still pn'paicl for death, 

1 Hiitied unto the worldly eaiv 
i Of public fame, or private In oath ; 

[ Who envies none thal chance doth raise. 

; Or viec ; who never nmlovstood 

How deepest wounds are given by praise ; 

Nor rules of state, hut rules of^iMHl : 

Who bath hi« life fiom rumours freed. 

Whose conseiem’e is his^trong rctieat ; 

WhoRU state can neither lUittercrs feed, 

, f Nor ruin make oppressors great ; 

Who God ddth late ami early pray, 

I More of his grace than gifts to lend ; 

I And entertaims the harmless day 
' With a. rehgiou.s book or friend ; 

This man is freed from servile bands 
' ' Of hope to rise, or fear to fall ; 

Lord of hivn.solf, though not of land'* ; 

And having nothing, yet hath nil. 

PUAKfirKAHK. 

j as a wTitcr of miscelkueous poetry, 

i claims now to be noticed, and, with the exception of 
I the Faery Queen, there are no poems of the reign 
I of EUuai^th equal to those productions to which 
! tlie great dtatnatist affixed his name. In 1593, 
j when the po(‘t was in his twenty-ninth year, ap- 
i peared His Vewrts atui Adonh\ ami in the following 
j vear his of Luaw\ lx>th dalicatcd to Henry 


Wriothesley, Karl of Southampton * I know not/ 
says the modest poet, in his first dedicatii^li, * how 
1 sliall offemi in d<xlicating my unpolished lines to 
your lordship, nor how the world will censure me 
for choosing so strong a prop to support so-W'eak a 
burthen ; only, if your honour seem but pleMed* I 
account myself highly praised, ami vow tt> take ad- 
vantage o/' all idle Ihnirtt^ till I Imve honoured you 
witli some graver htbour. But if tkefimi heir of my 
inrenfion prove def'ornu'd, I shall he 8<irry it hml 8v> 
noble a godfatlier, ami never after ear [liU] «o 
barren a land/ d'he allnsiiMi to ‘ hours' seenH 
to point to the uutluu’s jjrofession of an actor, in 
whiel) capacity be had piobably altraeted the 
tioii of the Earl of SouthatupUm ; but it »s not so 
ea.sv h) understand bow the Vtuins and Adonis W'aa 
the ‘first, heir of Ins invention/ unless wc believe 
that it had been wnllen in early life, or that hia 
dramatic' labours bad thcti been confined to the 
adaptation of old jdays. not the writing of new ones, 
for t.hc stage. 'J hen' is a tradition, that the Earl (tf 
Southampton t>n one occasioji pri'scnted Shak.speare 
with ly.iond, to e<nup!cto a nurehiivse wdiieb lie 
; wi.slu'd lo make The gd’t was nmnifieent, but the 
sum has prob.ably been exaggerated. The VeniiR 
and Adonis is a glowing and essentially dninmtie 
ver'-'iou of tin weil-kiuwn mythological story, full 
of fine deseriidive jiassage-s, hut ohjerdionable on the 
score of lieentuuis'nesp. Warton Ini.s shown that it 
gave ollenee, at the time of its puhlicatioii, on ac~ 
i count of the eveessive warmth of its eohmiring. The 
[ Rape of rai<*ret.'e is ies.s animated, ami is perhaiis an 
j inferior poem, tliongh, from the bolHness of its tigii 
1 rative expressions, and its tone of dignified patho.s 
and reflts'tion, it is imm' like the hasty sketch of a 
gieat poet. , 

Tlie sonnets of Bhakstffiltire were first printed in 
ICo'j, by Thomas Thorpe, a |iook seller arid publisher 
of the day, who prefixed to the volume the following 
enigmatKad d(*du'atioo : — ‘ 'To the only Ix'getter of 
these ens nine sonnets, Mr W. II, all luippinesa and 
that eternilv promised by our ever-living poet, 
wi.sheth the well-wisiung ad\enturer in Betting 
forth, T.' The sonnets an* 154 in number. They 
are, with the cAceptitm of twenty -eight, addressed 
to some male olij('('l, whom the poet twldrosses in a, 
style ofiifh-et ion, love, and idolatry, remarkable, even 
in tbe reign t/f Eh/aiK'tb, for its extravagant and 
enthusiastic characrer. 'riiongh printed continu- 
on.sly, it i.s obvious that, the siumets xverc written ftt 
ditVerent tunes, with hmg intervals Udw-mi tbe 
<lntes of ('om|H)sition ; and w e know th.at, provioua to 
I.59S, Sh.ik.speare had tried this jqiecies of oomposi- 
tion, for JMen\v in that vear alludes to his ‘sugared 
Ronnets ainonij las pnvafe /rtvods." We idmost wi«h, 
with Mr Ilallam, that Shakspeare had not wTitton 
tliesi' sonni'ts, beiiutifnl as many of them ere in 
language and imagery. They represent him in a 
character fondgu U> that in w hich we love to regard 
him, as modest, virtuous, self-confidhig, and imle- 
pebdent Ilis exei'S.sive and elaborate praise ol j 
3 'outhfiil beauty in a man seems derogatory to his | 
geiiius, and savours of adulation \ and wdien vve find 1 
him e.xciise this friend for robbing him of his >«}»- j 
tres.s — a married fhnnle — and subjecting his noble j 
ajurit to all the pang.s of jealou.^iy, of guilty lov<*. and | 
blind mispiax'cd attacliment, it is painful and difti- j 
1 ‘ult to believe that .Ml this weakness and fidly ctin j 
be associated with the nonu; of SShakspcarc, and still j 
more, that he should record it m verse wliieh he heir ), 
lieved would descend to future ages— i i 

Not marble, not the gilded monuniciits ' i 

Of princes, shall onrUve ihk pvtwif'ni rkyim, ' j , 
ikime of the sonnets may writhm in a fisignetl ' 
character, and nierelv dramatic in expressflon 5 Idit ! 
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' in dfchCTs, the poet aUudes to liis j^rofession of an 
actor, and aJIl l>ear the impress of strong passion and 
deep sincerity. A feeling of prematui'e age seems 
to have crept on Shakspeart!— 

, That time. of year thou niay’st in me behold 
When yello^v■ leaver, or iiono, or few do hang 
fipon those boiij;.;lis which shake against the cold. 

Bare ruin’d choirs, ^vhere late tlie sweet birds sung. 

In me thou seeat the twilight of such day, 

As after sun-set fadeth in the we^, 

Which by and by blaek night d<jth lake away, 

Death’s second self, tJnit seals up all in rest. 

In me thou poest the gUnving of such hre, 

That on the nshes of inn youth doth lie, 

As the death-bed whernou it muat e.vjure, 

ConsuiiiM with that which it WU'^ inoirish’d by. 

This tliou pen ('ivVt, which nuikes thy love more strong. 
To love tliat well which thou must leave ere long. 

He iainents his errors with deep and penitential 
sorrow, summoning up things pa^t ‘ to the sessions 
of sweet silent thought,’ and exhibiting the depths 
of a spirit ‘ solitary in tlie very vastne.s.s of its sym- 
pathies.’ The ' W. II.' alluded to by Thorpe, the 

P ublisher, lias been re(snitly conjectured to be 
V'illiam Herbert, afterwards Karl of IVuibrokc, wdio 
(tifi appears from the dedieatiou of the tirst folio of 
1623) was oue of Shakspeare’s ]iatrous. This etui- 
jecture has received tJm jissent of Mr Hallam and 
others; and the author of an ingenious w'oilc on the 
8onnetA,\Idr 0. Anuiidgc Brown, has supported 
it with mueh phiuaibility. Herbert was in his 
eighteenth yea# wlU'U Mei'es iirsfc noiit‘es the son- 
nets in 1M>S; )>e learned, of literary taste, and 
gallant character, bat o(‘ lieentkais lih*. 'I'tie .son- 
netri convey the idea, diat the jicrson to whom they 
were addressed wa^ of high rank, as w'cll as personal 
' beauty and ae,e(Uii]ibdunent8. We know <>1 oulyom* 
objection to tins i.heory — the improhalulity that the 
publisher would address William Hcrlaud, then Karl 
of JPembroke, sod a Knight of the (jiarter, a.s * Mr 
W. H.’ Herbert succeeded his fatlior in t.be ea.d- 
dom in 1601. while the sonnets, as puhlislied by 
Thorpe, bcjir iho date, ns already stated, of KPiS). 

The comjiosition of tbo.t,e luystenous pr<#dnetions 
evinces Shakspeare’.s gri’at facility in versdicatiou 
of a dilReutt onter, and tlicy disjday more intense 
feeling and passion tluin either of his cias.sn-al 
poms, d'liey have tl.e iumccits and qu.iint turns of 
express) «!, then eommon, particnUrh' in the sonnet; 
but they nsc to far higher flights of genuine poetry 
than wdl be found in any other ]H«‘t t»f the day, and 
they eontinn many linres ot Ids plidosophiiM,! and 
reflective .spirit. j 

[77(e Il'tnr uf } 

Look, when a painter w'ould surpass tiie life. 

In Ij« niing out a wcU-propoitiou'd .steed, 
f'B* ^rt with Nature’s woikniamdiij) at striU', 

' As if the dead tlie livjjjg slajijhl eveer'j : 

\ So did thiis boitic e.vcel n, coiumen om* • 

fa in courage, colour, paw, and bone. 

Jib'.iUto<i4joof d, sbort jointed, fetbadts sbfig and long, 

’ Broad breUiSt, full eye. snutll head, and nostril wide, 
Hi|h crest, short cars, sUmU iegs* and passing strong, 
b ThiP thick taii.broh i buttock, temku hide; 

!U)o.k Whai a how f!)>ouiu have, he did not iaek, 

SaVsj ft pi Olid riite ou so proud a back. 

! Si'imethnen Ijift .'swdia far ofi; and thrre he stares ; 

Aooii he latirriii" of a fe-.lhet, 

■ To bjd the wind ft bftne^ he now prepares, 

, And whoT hh rtm, or fly, they know not whetber. 

To tWe Hsiwl a basff ie, to ohallcngo the wtnd to oon- 
fitiiWl wUh -him irwwl,' 6a#^e— jpr)ro*i-6«tfe. ot was 

' a mtk ifwnw. ohtefJj' in rurwd««, 


For through hifi mane and tail thft high wind sings, J 
Fanning the hairs, who wave like feaSieFd wings. 

[T’t'jiiMf’ji Propkccif afUr tJis Death Adonwi,] 

Since thou art dead, lo ! here I prophesy, 

Sorrow on love hereafter shall attend ; 

It ahall he waited on wdth jealousy'^, 

Find sweet beginning, but unsavoury end. 

Ne’er settled equally, but Jiigli or low : 

That all love’s pleasure shall not match his woe. 

It shall be fickle, false, and full of fraud, 

Bud and be blasted in a breathing while, 

The bottom poison, and the top o’erstraw'd 
With sweets that sliall the truest sight beguile. 

The strongest body nhall it make most weak, 

Strike the wise dumb, and teach the fool to speak. 

It shall be spuririg, and t<io full of riot, 

Teaching dccre]ut .age to tread the measures ; 

Tlie staring rufliaii shall it keep in quiet, 

Pluck down the rich, enrich the poor with treasures j 
It islmll be raging mad, and silly mild, 

Make the young old, the old become a child. 

It .shall suHpect, where is no cause of fear ; 

It .shall not fear, wluve it shoubl most mistrust; 

It shall be merciful, and too severe, 

And most deceiving when it seems most just : 

Pervei-se it Hhall be, when it bociuk mo.'it towaid, 

Put fear to valour, courage to the cow'ard. 

It shall bo cause of war, and dire events, 

And set dissension ’twi xt tlio son and sire : 

Subject and servile to all di'^ contends, 

As dry combustious matter is to fire. 

Sith in his prime, death doth my love destroy, 

They that lore beat, their love shall not enjoy. 

[AiArAoa.i /ro/e *S'//rd’.vj[»rarc’ii [ 

Wlien in disgrace with fortune and men’s eyes, 

I all alone bewei'p my outca'^t state, 

And tiouMe df‘af heaicn with my bootless cries, 

And look upon myself, ami cnise my fate, 

Wishing me like to oue more rich in hope, ^ ] 

Featui’d like him, like him with friends possess’d, * | 
Desiring this uiau’.s art, and that man’s scope, ( 

With wiiut I most enjoy coui.entcd least ; t 

Yet in these thonghtH iaysclf almost de.spising, j 

Haply J think on tbei — and then my state I 

(I like to the lark at break of day arising M 

f rom Milieu earth) sings hymns at heaven’s gate ; || 

For thy sw'cet low reiuembcr’d, Huch wealth brings, j 
That then 1 scorn to change rny state with kings, i 

Alas, ’tis true, 1 have gone here a.nd there, ! 

And made myself a motley to the riew, 

(hired mine own tlmughta,Hoid chea.j^wbat is most dear, 
Made old olTeuces of atreetjous new, 

Mo.st true it is, that 1 liave look’d <>n truth i 

Askance and strangely ; but, by all above, ^ 

'J’liese blenches gave my li(*art another youth, j 

And w'orst essays prov’d thee my best ofJoVe. 

Now all is done, save what shall have no taid ; 

Mine a[ipetite i never more will grind : 

On newer proof, to tiy an older friend, 

.A Cod in love, to whom I am confined. 

Then give mo welcome, next my heaven the beet, 

K’en to thy pure and most most loving breast. 

O for niv sake do thou with fortune chide, 

The guilty goddess of my harmful deed.s, 

I'liat did Hot better for my life provide, 

Than puMic means, which public manners! breed*.- „ 
Thence coim^ it that rny nauic receiver ft bii^d, 

And almost thence my nature is subdued 
I’o what it works in, like the dyerV band. ' 

Pity me then, and wish 1 were renew’d ; 




routs. 


ENOLTSH tilTEEATUIlE. 




(I Whilst, a willing patient, I will drink 
Potions of ’gainst my strong infection j , 

No bitterness that I will bitter think, 

Nor 4ouble,penam*e to correct correction. 

Pity me then, dear friend, and 1 assure ye. 

E’en that your pity is enough to cure me. 

When to the seshious of sweet silent thought 
I summon up remembrance of things past, 

I sigh the lack of many a. tiling 1 sought, 

And with old woes nc\v wail my dear time’s waste : 
Then can I drown an eye, unused to flow'. 

For precious friends hid in death’s dateless night, 
And weep afresh love’s long-sinee-cancell’d %voe. 

And moan the expense of many a vanisli’d sight. 
Then can I grieve at grievances foregone, . 

And heavily from woo to w'oe tell o'er 
The sad a<coount of forc-bcinoancd moan. 

Which 1 new pny .'is if not ijaid hefon*. 

But if the whiU I think on thee,’ dear friend. 

All losses are restored, and sorrows end. 

U how much more doth beauty beauteous seem. 

By that sweet ornament n hieh liuth doth gne ' 

The rose looks fair, but thirei we it <leem 
For that sweet odour which doth ui it live. 

The canker-blooms liave full .ts deep a dye. 

As the perfumed tinctme of (he rosi's, 
flang on such thorns, and play as wantonly 
When Bummer’s breath their masked buds discloses ; 
But, for their virtue only is their show. 

They live unwoo’d and unrespeeted fade ; 

Die to thoinbclvea. Sweet rosea do not so ; 

Of their sweet deaths are bweetest odours made ; 

And so of you, boauteoua and lovely youth. 

Wlicn that shall fade, my verse distils your truth. 

No longer mourn for me when I am dead, 

Than you shall hear the surly sullen bell 
tiive w’aming to the woild, that 1 am lied 
From this vile worM, witJi vilest woriiis to dwell I 
Nay, if you read this line, rememher not 
The hand that writ it : for I love you so. 

That I in your sweet thoughts would be forgot, 

If thinking on me then .should make you woe. 

Oif (I »ay) you look upon this verse, 

W'hen I perhaps compounded am with clay. 

Do not so much as rny poor name rehearse ; 

But lot your love even with my life decay: 

Lest the wise vrcrld should look into y'Oiir moan, 

And mock you with me after I am gone. 

» 

Then hate me when thou wilt ; if ever, now ; 

Now while the world is bent Any «h*ods to cross. 

Join with the spite, of foitunc, make me bow, 

And do not drop in ibr an aftiT-loss ; 

Ah i do not, wbe* ray lieart hath ’scaped this soirow, 
Come hi the rearward of a compier’d woe , 

Give iiot ft w'indy night a rainy mormw', 

To linger out a purjioacd overthrow. 

If thou wilt leave rae, do not leave me last. 

When other petty griefs have done th(*ir s]»ite, 

But in the onset come.; so shall I taste 
At first the very wornt of Eortune’s might ; 

And other strains of woo, which now seem woe. 
Compared with loss of thee, will not seem so. 

,From you hare I been absent in the spring, 

When proud-pied April, dress’d in all Ids trim. 

Hath put a spirit of youtli in every thing, 

Tlxat heavy Saturn laugh’d and leap’d with him. 

Yet nor, tholay^ of birds, nor the sweet .smell 
Of dififergpt flowera in odour and in hue. 

Could make me any summer’s story toll. 

Or from their proud Up pluck them where they grew: 

P ' » ’Vinegar. 


Nor did 1 wonder at the lilies white, 

Nor praise the deop venuilion in the rose ; ‘ 

lliey were but sweet, but figures of delighi,. 

Drawn after you, you pattern of all those. 

Yet si^cm’d it winter still, and, you away. 

As with your shadow I with these did play. 

My love is strengthen’d, though more weak in seeming; 

I love not less, though less the show appear; 

That love is ratTcUandized, whose rich cstoemlug 
The owner’s totigue doth publish eviirywlu'ie. 

Our love was now, uml then but in the spring, 

When 1 was wont to greet it with my lays ; J 

As Philomel in summeFs front doth sing, ] 

And stops his pipe in gnovtli of riper day« : 1 

Not that the summer is Ic^s i»lea'^:int now { 

Than when her mournful hymns did hush the night, I 
Hut that wild mu.si(‘ bunlens every bough, ! 

And sweet:, grown common lose their dear delight. | 
'riiexcfore, like lior, J sometinn.K liold my tongue, I 
Becaifse I would not dull you Wfith my song. ( 

Let me not to tlie muiriiige of tiue minds 
Admit inipeiliments. Love is net love 
Which alters when it alterattoii funis, 

Or bends with the reiuo\er to remove ; 

0 no ! it is an ev'Cr-lixcd mark, 

I'hat looks on teini)Cht<'\ and is never shaken ; 

U is the star to every wandeiing liark, 

AVhoso worth’s unknowm, although his height he taken. 
Love’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and check* 
Within his bonding sickle’s roiupriss come ; ' 

Love alters not with his brief hours and Weekn, 

But bear.s it out e’en to tlie edge of twom. 

If tills be erroi, and iijmn me proved, 

1 never wiit. nor no man ever loved. j 

[.SVhrtn>«,s'_/V<nj? Shtfhsjx'ayr'a Sonff^i.] 1 

(From '■ Afi yon like it.’J ' 

Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 

Thou art not so unkind, ' 

As man’s ingratitude ! I 

Thy tootli IS imt so keen, i] 

llccau.se thou itrt not seen, \ 

Although thy breath be rude. { 

Heigh, ho ' sing heigh ho ! unto the green holly, : 

Most friendship is feigming, most loving mere folly. | 
Tiien lu igh, ho, the holly ! 1 

This life IB most jolly. V 

Freeze, fri'tv-c, theu bitter sky. 

That dost not bite so nig'u I 

A.S beueblh furgot ! [ 

'riiough tliou the waters warp, ' , j 

Thy bting is not so sharp 

As friend rciiiombi'rM not. i 

Heigh, ho ! &o, (S;c. ' 

[ At the end of • ’.jOve’s Tiabonr bosst.'} ! 

When idcle> hang by the wall, , 

And Diek tho sliephcrd blows his nail, ; 

, And Tom bears logs into tlie hall, ■ j 

And milk comoH fiozen home in pail ; [ 

When blood i*3i nipt, and ways bo foul, i; 

Then nightly sings the staring owl, ! 

Tu-whoo ! , ( 

Tu-whit ! tu-whoo ! a merry note, 

AVhilc greasy Joan doth keel the pot. j 

When all aloud the wind doth blow, i 

And coughing drowns the psirHon’s saw, | 

And birvl.«< sit brooding in the snow, 

And Marion’s nose looks red and wvw ; . J 

When roasted crabs hiss in the howl, 

Then nightly sings the btanng owl, | 

Tu-w)v>o ' ( 

Tw-W'hit ! tu-whoo ! a meriy note, i 

While groftsy Jnan doth keel the pOt. I 
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II [In * Much Ado about Notbing.’J 

Sj^K no moi‘e, ladies, siglj no luurq ; ^ 

Men were deceivers ever; 

One foot in sea, and one on shore, 

I To one thing constant never ; 

Then sigh not so, 

But let them go, 

And be jam blithe and bo!iny ; 

Cnnverfcing all your sounds of woe 
Into, Hey nonny% nonny. 

Sing no more ditties, sing no more 
Of dumps HO dull and hea\y ; 

. 'J’he fraud t)f men was ever s«^ 

Since fiumnipr first was lean \ . 

Then sigh not so, &e. 

[In ‘ Oyt«l»eHne.’J j 

Fear no more the heat o’ th’ smi. 

Nor the furious winter’s rages ; ^ 

TJiou thy W'orldly tash Last done, 

Home art gone, and ta’on Hiy wagCN : * 

(tolden lads and girls all must. 

As chimney-sweepers, eome to dust. 

Fear no more the frown <»’ th’ gr< at, 

Thou aH |»ast the tyrant s stndu* ; 

Care no inure to clothe and eat, 

To thee tin* reed is as tin* oak. 

The sceptre, learning, physic, must 
All follotv this, and ooinc to dust. 

Fear no more the lightning- fiash, 

Nor tldi^flll-dreaded thunder stiine ; 

Fear not alander, censure rash, 

Thou hast hTiisho<l joy ami moan. 

All loverw young, nil lo>crH must 
Consign to thee, uiul come to du-t. 

No exun'iser harm thee ! 

Nor no witchcraft eliann tlu’c ' 
tihost unlaid forbear thee’ 

Nothing ill pome near thee' 

Quiet eonsuiiunation lia^e, 

Arid renowned be fhy grave I 

[I'Vfin ‘ Ah jnu Like if.’] 

Under the green wood tree 
Who loies to lie wuth me, 

And tuiio liis merry note 
l.nto the sivoet bird’s throat. 

Come hither, coiiie hither, come hither ; 

Here shall he see 
No enemy 

Bui winter and rough weather. 

Who doth ambition slimi, 

And loves to live i’ the sun ; 

Seeking the food he eats. 

And pleas’d with what he gets, 

Coihe hither, come hither, come hitlirr ; 

Here shall he see 
1 No enemy 

^ i Blit winter and rough weather. * 

[sni JOHN lui ir,s, 

I St» John Daviks an English b.Tr- 

»t une time SiKiaker of the Irish of 

tlm autimr of a long i>hilof«>nbieal 
On th0 (Jfhi tffr Jmmw'ialitt/ thereq/, 

written In and one of 
tbb our language. 

i$ «t profound thinker and clo«o rcasoner: 
f* in the hnppfcr J hia pocan,’ say» Camptioll, 
(jfflut to logim truths «u ivell illustrated hyin- 
we know not whether to call 
tr w ititilughta moW poetically or phHusophk'ttily juat. 


The judgment and fhney aro r^cujcfled^ *iiid 
imagery of the p>oem seems to start iwUre rivi% ■ 
from the surrounding shades of abstractit^/ ,Tfe' 
versification of the poem (long (|Uatiffii;ih«) 
afterw'ards copied hy Davxmant ^<1 Brydem Mr , 
Southey Inis remarked that ' Sir Johrt Davieis and 
Sir William Davenant, avoiding cq[ually the oppOTib' 
faults of too artificial and ttm careless a style, wrote 
in numlxjrs whicli, for precision, and dearness, And 
felicity, and strength, have never been surpasseii^ 
The compmJt struct ure of Davies’s^ verse is mdeed 
remarkable for his times. In another production, 
entitled Orchestra, at a Poem of Dancina, in a Ota* 
tcHjue between Penelope a nH One of her lroocr.s, he Js 
much more fanciful. He tliere represents Pendope 
as declining to fiance w ith Antinous, and tlie lattiir 
as proceeding tt) lecture her upon the antiquity of 
that elegant exercise, the merits of which he dc' 
scribes in verses partaking, as lias been justly rc: 
marked, of the Ile.xibility and gratae of the subject. 
The follow'iiig is one of the most imnginative pas- 
.sage.*! . — 

\Th( Ikmcuoj of fhc do',] 

And now behold your tender nmxe, the air, 

And common neighbour, that aye runs anujnd, 

How many pr turen and impressions fair 
Within her empty I'egions are there found, 

WliioU t(> your sennes dancing do propound ; 

For what an' bi'catb, speeeli, echocH, music, winds. 
But dancings of the air in .sundry kinds < 

For when yai breathe, the air in order moves, 

Now in, now out, in tinU' and measure true ; 

And when you H]>CHk, so ivel) hIu* dancing love,s, 

That doubling oft, and oft redoubling new. 

With thousand forms she <loth herself endue : 

For all the wordn that from your lips repair, ; 
Aic nought but h'ieks and tundniT), of tlie aii. 

Hence i.s her prattling daughter, Kcho, born, 

That dances to all voices she can hear : 

There is no sound so harsh that she dotli .scorn, 

Noi any time wherein she will forbear 
The aiiy paicnient with her iWt to wear : ' * 

And yet her healing si nse is nothing quick. 

For aft(‘r time slie cndctli ev'ry trick. 

And tlum, sweet Mu.sic, dancing’s only life. 

The ear’s'sole happiness, the air’s best speech, 
I,oadst(nie of fellow'Hhip, charming rod of strife, 

'1 he soft luind’^g paradise, the sick mind’s leech, 

\\ itli thine own tongue thou trees and stones can - 
teach, , 

That when the air doth dance her finest moasure, 
Then art thou born, the gods’ and men’s swcid 
plea.sure. %■ 

Lastly, where keep the Winds their revelry, 

TheT violent turnings, ami wild whirling hays^ 

But in the air’s translucent gallery ? 

Where she herself i« turn’ll a huiidreil waya. 

While with those maskers wnintonly she plays; 

Yc< in this misrule, they such rule embrace, 

As two at onre encumber not the place. 

Afterward.^, the poet alludes to the tidal influence of 
Hie moon, and the pjissage is hlgldy poetical In ex* 
pre.SHion 

For lo, the sea that fleets about the land, 

Ami like a girdle olijis her solid waist. 

Music and measure both doth understand : | 

For his great crystal eye is always CKist ' ' ' 

Up to th© moon, and on her fixed faat : | 

And as she danceth in her pallid sphere j 

So daneeth he about the oentire he^. ^ i 
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. Jhis^ proud gjiwfn waves in onlcr set, 

‘0»« ad[Wc other How into the shore, 

W;bieh ^helif they have with, many IcisftcH wet, I 

XhCT ehb away m order before ; 

^ , Anf to make known his courtly love the vnure, 

Tfo bft doth lay aside his three-furkM mace, 

; And with liia arms the timorous earth embrace. | 
; , . . • 
The pocta on Thmcing is said to have lx;en written i 
In Mcen days. It was published in The' 

f^iam Xeipmiw.^ or Foem on the Imniortality of the 
Bool, bears the date (as appears from the dedication 
tn tlie Queen) of 1G02. Tlie fame of these works 
introduced Sir John Davies to James L, who made 
him successively solicitor^geueral and attorney -ge- 
neral fpr Ireland. He wtts also a judge of assize, 
and was knighted by the king in 16(17. The first 
iteports of Law Cases, published in Ireland, were 
nihde by this able and accomplished man, and his 
preface to the volume is consideud ‘ the l)c-st that 
was ever prefixed to a law-book.’ 


: [i?WSo»i,‘f/oj* the SonPs j 

■ Again, how can she but immortal be, 

' When, with the motioiis of botii will and w'ifc, 
i She still aspircth to ctcrmly, 

! And never rests till sin itlUiin to it ? 


I All moving things to otlicr things do move 
! Of the fiamo kind, which sliow.s their nature .ojcli ; 
j So earth falhi down, and fire doth mount ubmo, 

I Till both their proper elements do touch. 

And as the moisture which the thirsty eaith 
I Sucks from the sea to fill her (‘mptv veins, 

I From outlier womb at Inst doth lake ti lurih, 

' And runs a lymph along the grassy plains. 

Long doth she staj, as loath to leave the land, 

From whose soft side she first dirl issue make ; 

I She tastes all places, turns to tsvery liaiid, 
i Her flowery banks uinvilling to forsake. 

; '/et nature bo her streams doth lead and cany 
As that her course doth make no final stay, 

Till she herself unto the sea doth marry, 

Within wdiOsSc wut’ry bosoiu first she lay. 

F’en so the soul, which, in this earthly mould, 

The Bjiirit of (lod doth secretly infuse, 

Because at first slu^ doth Iho eartli behold, 

And only this material world she vfijvvs. 

At first her mother earth slie-^ioldeth ilear. 

And doth embrfieo the worhl and worldly things ; 

She flies close by the ground, and hovers here, 

And mounts not tfp with her celestial wings ; 

Yet under heaven she cannot light on aught 
That with her heavenly nature doth .agree ; 

She cannot rest, she cannot fix her thought, 

She cannot in this world contented be. 

For who did ever yet, in honour, wealth, 

Lr pleasure of the sense, contentment find ? 

Who ever coavsed to wish, when he had health, 

Of;; having wisdom, was not vex’d in mind ! 

Then, as a bee which among weeds doth full, 

Which seem sweet flow’rs, with lustre fn^h and gay,* 
She.light8 on thai» and this, and tasteth all, 

But, pleased with none, doth rise and soar away. 

So, when the soul finds here no true content, 

An^, like Noah.’s dove, can no sure footing take* 

She dothfeton from whence she first was sent, 

And idles to him that first her wings did make. 


lTf*i IHgixidj of 

Oh 1 what in man, groat Maker of mankind 1 
That thou to him so great respect dost bear j 

That thou adorn ’st him with so bright a mind, 
Mak’flt him a king, and even an augeVa jHiior 1 

Oh ! what a lively life, what heav’nly pow’r. 
What S]>rcadiug virtue, what a sparkling lire, 

How groat, how ]tlentiful, h«w rich a dow’r 
Boat thou within this dying flesh inspire ! 

Thou loav’st thy print in other w’orks of thine, 
lint tlij w'holf* image thou in man hast wiit ; 

There cannot he a creature more divine, 

Except, like thee, it should be infinite : 

But it exceeds man’s thought, to think how high 
God hath rais’d man. since God a man becaiue ; 

The angels do admire this myhtcry, 

And are astonish’d when they >iew the same ; 

Nor hath he given these bh'ssings for a day, 

Nor made them on the body's life dopciiil ; 

The soul, though made in time, suctivcB for a^e ; 
And tJiougli it hath beginning, secs iio*end. 


JonM Donnk whs horn in London in 1373, of a 
Catholic ftiniily ; through his mother he was i^e*- j 
luted to Sir Thomas More ami Heywmod the cpi- ' 
graimnntlat. He was cilucated {uirtly at Oxford 
and x^titly at Cambridge, and was ^lesigncd for the 
law', but rtdiiKxnishf'd the study in his’ nincU*enth 
year. About this period of his life, Imving carefully 
(‘onsidered thu controversies b(*tw'ecn the OathoUos 
and Frotestunts, he bci.’aine convinml that the latter 
were right, and heenine Ji mcnihcr of the established 
churoli. The great abilities and amiahle charad-cr 1 
of Donne were curly ' distinguished, 'fho Earl of 
F.ssex, the Lord Chanccdlor Egerton, and Sir Robert 
Drury, successively befrii'iidcd and employed him ; 
and a saying of tlie second of these eminent persons 
resiieeting him is reconh'd hy his biographers — that 
he. was fitter to serve a king than a subject. He 
fell, ucverlhcless, into trouble, in consequence pf 
seiTi'tly marrying the d.iugliter of Sir George Moore, 
lord licnletumt of tlie Tf>wer. 1'liis step kept him for 
several years hi jioverty, and by the death of his 
wnftv :i few' days ufler giving birth to her twelfth 
(diild, lie wvia xihmged into the greatest grief. At 
the age of forty-two, Donne bei;ame n ch-rgyman, 
and soon attaining distinction as a preacher, he was 
preferred hy James 1. to the deanery of St Faui’s; 
inwhieh benefice he con tinned till his death in 1631, 
when he was buried honourably in Westminster 
Abbey. 

The w'orks of Donne consist of satires, elegiea. 
religious jxiem.s, eomplimentary verses, and epi- 
grams: they W'ore firvst collected into one volume 
by*’J'onson in 1719. Ilia rejiutntion as a poet, great 
in his own day, low during the. latter part of the 
sevciiti'enth, and the whole of the eighteenth cen- 
turies, has latterly in some degree revived. In its 
days of abasement, critics spoke of his harsli and 
rugged versification, and his leaving nature for oop- 
ceit: Dryden oven hints at the necessity of trans- 
lating him into numbers and English. It seems 
to be now acknowledged that, amidst much rublflahv 
there is much real poetry, and that of a high orders 
in iXame. Ho is described by a recent critic ks 
* imlnzed to saturation with the learning of his age,’ ^ 
endowed * with a most active and jiiercing 
—•an imagination* if not grasping and 
sive, most subtle and fjir darting*«*a 




said pJcturesque-HA of exproasiou terse, 
and condensed— and a wit admirable, as well 
for its caustic severity, as for its playful quickness 
—and as only Mwiting suSident sensibility anoWte 
to preserre lam from tlw vices of style which seem 


, 1 ,.'! '•‘Itlllr 1 



>totiuiii4>n1iiI Kflix) of l)i Honiic. 


to have beset Uini. Dunne is UMially confciderod as 
the first of a series of punts of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, who, under t)\e name of I ho Metaphysical 
JPoOts, fill a conspicuous place in Kndish literary 
history- The diicctiiess of thought, the naturaln-'ss 
of description, the rich abundmicc of genuine poeti- 
cal feeling and imager), which distinguish the iM>ets 
of Elizabeth's reign, new begin to give way to cold 
and forced ('onecits, mere vain workings of the In- 
llbUech a kind of poetry as unlike the former as 
punning is unlike genuine wit. To give an idea of 
these coiKH-'itn— Doni'C wnites a ])ocm on a familiar 
popuhk’' subject, a i)roken heart. Here he does not 
advert b* the miseries or distractions which are pre- 
sumed to l>e the causes of broktm lietirts, but starts 
off into )( play of coneeit upon the phrase. He 
entered a room, he says, where his mistress was 
present, and 


— — lore, tUas ! 

At one first blow did rihiver it fhis heart] as glass. 

Then, forcing '»n his mind to discover hy what means 
the idea of a heart broken to piccfcs, like glass, can 
bo twined to account in making out something that 
will gingle on the re^ulcr’s imagination, he pnjceeds 

Tet nothing can to nothing full. 

Nor any place be empty quite, 

♦ Thersfott* 1 think my brea^^t luith all 

Tbow piece* «fcjU, though they do nut unite ; 
'Xnd nW, as {jhium ffHw ‘ 

A lifW/ttcr.'?, so 

My 30 $^ J^mrf can like, wivh, and tvlore. 

But imr oti& such love Can love no more, 

4* here, certainly, Analogy, but, then it is 
m mkjgy which idtugetaier fails to please or move : 


--Tfr- ■iT-.firrmi.i Mn-nn H.'- , 

it is a itiere conceit Terhape we i ebould not “be far i 
foom the truth, if we were to represent this a* ’ 
the natural symptoms of the define of the 
school of Sadfvilk, Epenser, and Shakspeaae. All i 
the recognised modes, subjects, .and nhril«efl of poetry, I 
introduced by them and their contemporaries,;, were ' 
now in some degree exhausted, and it was, lieceS- j 
sary to seek for something new. This was found, ' 
not in a new vein of H}ually rich ore, but in a <x>n- 
tinuatioii of the w^orkings through adjoining veins I 
of spurious metal. j 

It is lit the same time to be borne in mind, iUiat j 
the quality above described did not characterise the ; 
whole of the w-ritings of Donne and his followers, j 
The.se men .are often direct, natural, and truly poeti- : 
cal~“in spite, as it w'ere, of theniselvea. DoUtie,. it i 
may 1)C here stated, is usually considered as the first 
writer of that kind of satire which Tope and 
Churchill carried to such perfection, But his satires, 
Ui use the words of n writer alrcadj' quoted, are 
rough and nigged as t1 lo unhewn sttmes that have 
jiisL been blasted from the quarry. 

The specimens which follow are designed only to 
exemplify the merits of Donne, not his defects : — 


JddrwT/o Bhhop Vahy^tme, on Ihe tJaynfihe mm'y^cLgt 
of iJtc El(T(or Paluivt}!’ to the Prinrm ELiadicthf. 
Hail Bishop f aleutinc ! whose day this is, 

.\U the air iR tliy diocest', 

And all the ehiiping choristers 
And other birds are tliy jairisliionors : 

Thou m.arryoHt, every year, 

The lyric lurk and the grave w)us]iering dove ; 

The apairow that neglects his life for love, 

The househohi bird with his vv''d stomacher 
Thou mak'st the blackbird speed as soon, 

As doth the goldfinch or the halcyon ; 

This day more choerfully tiian ever shine ; 

This day w hich might inflame thyself, old Valentine ! 

•II -I* * * 


Valfdictmx — Forhlddlny Mourning. 

As virtuous men pass mildly away, a 

Ai'd w'hisper to their souls to go } 

Whilst some of their sad friends do H&y, 

The breath goes now — and some say, nio j 
So hd. us melt, and make no noise, 

No tear-floods, nor sigh-tempests inov«; 

Twere profanation of our joys 
To tell the laity our love. 

Moving of earth brings harms and fears. 

Men reckon wdiat ii^did, and meant; 

But trejiidiitiou of the spheres, 

Though greater far, is innocent. 

Dull, sublunary lover’s love. 

( Whose soul is sense) cannot admit 
Absence, because it doth remove 
'J'hose things which alimented it. 

But we’re by love so much refined, 

That ourselves know not what it is ; 1 
Inb'r-assured of the nihui, 

Careless eyes, lip.^, and hands to miss. 

Our two souls, therefore (which are one) 

Though I must go, endure not yet 
A breach, but an expansion, 

Like gold to airy thinness beat. 


]f they be tw'o, they are two so 
As stiff twjn coinpasse>s are two j 
Thy soul, the fix’d foot, makes no mbotw ^ , 
To move, but doth, if th’ other do* 

< That !s, abseno*. 



It© 




EN<3^Ufill4: limEATlTtlK. 


ioun Xiomm, 


l' . f, - And thwgh it in th« (Jentire sit, 

T i Vet witfen tlie other far doth roam, 

H leans^ and hearkens after it> 

, ' A^id j|row6 erect at that cottieu honm. 

Bnch wilt thou bo to me, who must 
I ttike th’ other foot, obliquely run ; 

Thy hnuness matos my cuems just, 

And makes me end whore I begun. 

r/M! wm. 

Before I wgli my last gasp, let me breathe, 

Oreat I*6ve, some logacies : I here bequeath 
Mine eyes to Argus, if mine oyes con see j 
If they bo bljTid, then, Tjove, 1 give them thee ; , 

My tongue to Fame ; to ambassadors iriine ears ; 

To women, or the sea, my tears ; 

Thou, liOTe, hast taught me heretofore. 

By making me serve her who had twenty more, ^ 
That I should give to noim but such sis had too much 
before. 

My constancy I to the piaTieU give; 

My truth to them wdio at tJie court do live , 

Mino ingenuity and opcuuess 
To Jesuits ; to Buftbons my pensivenes-? ; 

My silence to aTiy who alirond have been ; 

My money to a Capuchin. 

Thou, Love, tanght’st me, by aj^pointing me 
To love there, where iw. lo’\e received can bo, 

Only to give to such as liavo im good caiuvclty. 

My faith I give to Roman Catholics ; 

All my good W'orks unto the schismatics 
j Of Amsterdam ; my host civility 

And court.ship to an university; 

My modesty I give to soldiers bare ; 

My pa.tienco lot gamesters share ; 

Thou, Love, taught’.st me, hy making in<‘ 

; Love her that holds my lovo dispai'ity, 
i Only to give to those that count my gifts imlignity. 

i I give my reputation to those 
j Which were my friend.>. ; mine industry to foes ; 
f To schoolmen I ficqueatli my doubtfulness ; 

I My sickness to physicians, or execs? ; 

To Nat we all that I in rh ijdu: hare, lurit / 

And to my company my wit : 

Thou, Love, by making me adore 
r](er who begot this love in me before, 

Taiight’bt me to piako as though 1 gave, when I do but 
restoi*e. 

To him for whom the passing hell next tolls 
I give my phynic books ; my wrilten rolls 
Of moral counsels I to iicdlam gi\e^ 

My hra*en metlnls, unto them which live 

In want of bread ; to them which ]>aHh among 

All foreigners, my English tongue i 

Thou, Love, by making me love one 

Who thinks her tflendship a fit poilion 

For youhger lovers, dost my gifts thus disproportiom 

Therefore FU give no more, hut T’ll undo 
The world by dying, because love dicM too. 

Then all your beauties w»ll be no more woith 
Than gold in ruines, where none doth draw it forth, 
And all your gmees no more use shall have 
Than a sun-dial in a grave. 

Thou, Lot'U, taugbt’st we, by making me 
' Love her who doth neglect both me and thee. 

To invont and practise this one way to annihilate all 
three. 

lA Cl^tmwterfrom Dmne^s Sfdirea.} 

Towards me did run 

' A thing incire strange than on Niles's slhne the sun 
bred, or all which intt> Noah’s ark came ; 

A thing which would have posed Adam to name. 




Stmnger than seven antiquaries stitdies — 1 

Than Afric monsters — Guiana’s rarities — i 

Stranger than strangem. One who fV-rr a Pane ( 

In tha 'Danes’ massa<;rc had sure been slain, ' | 

If he had livGfl then ; and without Kelp dies ^ 

When' next the ’prentices ’gainst strangers rise. 

One w'hoiD the watch at no<*n scarce lots go by ; 

One to whom th’ examining justice sure would cry, 

* Sir, b} your priest hood, tell me what you are I* 

His clothes were strange, though coarse — and black,' 
though bare ; 

Slepvclc.ss his jcikin was, and it had been l 

Velvet, but ’twna now (so much ground WiS seen) | 

Become tufl'-tatTcty ; and our cblblnm shall j 

Pee it plain rash awhile, then not at all. 1 

The thing hath travellM, and saifcli, speaks all tongues ; 
And only knoweth what t(< all states belongs. 

Made of tho accenfs and best phrase of those, 

He ifpeaks ono langnage. If strange meats displease, 
Art can deceive*, or liuuger foivo my ta^ite ; 

But pedants’ motley tongue, soldiers’ bombast, 
Mountebanks’ drug- tongue, nor the terms of law, 

Are strong eiiough iireparativew to draw 
Me to bear this. Vet I must be f'ontent i 

VVith his tongue, in 7iwi tongue called conipUmeut. j 
* * * \ 
Tic names me, and conics to me. I w^hisper, God 1 | 

How' have I sinn’d, that thy wratli’s furious rod, j 

(This fellow) chooseth me? He saith, ‘ Pir, ' j 

I love your judgment — whom do you prefer 
For the best linguist ?’ And I sillily ‘ 

Said, that 1 thought, Cule-pini'e J>if (tonarif. J 

* Nay, but' of men, most sweet sir ? " Bom then, ^ 

Some Jesuits, and two reverend men J 

Of our tMTo academies, 1 named, llcic j 

He stnpt me, and said — * Nay, your aportle.s ti'tve 1 
Pretty go*)d linguists, and so Panurge was, s 

Yet a pool gontloman. All these may pass 

By tiavcl.’ Then, as if he would have sold ; 

His tongm*, hr prais'd it, and such wonders told;* i 

That 1 was fain lit say Jf you had liv’d, Sir, i 

Time enough <o bine been inter|)reter i 

1\» Balxd’s biicklayers, sure the tower had stood.’ 

He adtl«, ‘ if of courtdife you knew the good, i 

Yon w'ouM leave lononc'.s.’ I said, * Nbit alone i 

My lonciie«s is, but Sjuirlnns’ fashion. | 

To teach hy jaiiming drunkard? doth not last | 

Now; Arctmo’s pictures have made few chaste ; * ! 

No nmiH can ]>rim*e''s cuuits (though there ho few 
Better pictures viee) teach me virtue.* 

He, like a high-strctrhM lutestring, stpieak’d, * 1), Sir, 
’Tis hweet to talk of kings !’ ‘ At Westminster, 

(S.ahl I) the man that keeps the Abbey-tombs, 

Ami, f<ir his pi ice, dotfi, with wdioever comes, 

Of all our Hanys and our Edwards talk, 

TAom king to klng^, and nil their km can walk. 

A’our ears shall hear nought but kings —your eycA meet 
Kings only — the wa.y to it i? h'ha; street?’ 

He smack’d and ery’d — ’ He’s base, mechanie, eoaree, 

So are all your Englishmen in their discourse. 

Are not your Fi'enchmen neat ? Mine?— as you see, 

I bj.ve hut ono, Sii' — look, he follows me. 

Certes, they are neatly clotli’d. I of thi? mind am, 
Your only wearing is your grogorarn.’ 

‘ Not so, Sir, I have moi-o.’ Under this pitch 
He would not tly. I chaf’d him. But as itch 
Scratch’d into smart — and a? blunt iron ground 
Into an edge hurts worse— so 1 (fool !) found 4 

Cro.saing hurt me. To fit my sulJenness 
He to unotbcT key his style doth dresa, 

And ask.s, What news ? 1 ttdl him of new plays ; ' i 

He takes my hands, and a.s a still wJiich wtayn 
A senubreve ’twixt each drop, he (niggarrlly, 

As loath to enrich me so) tells many a . 

More than ten Holinsbeiis, or Halls, oi Stowes—^ , | 
Of tnylal household trash ho knows. Ik* know* 

lit' . 





‘ CtO^P^DiA'^'F' 


■ TO l«4». 


j , Wljcn the queen frown’d or sjuH’d, and ho knows what- 
; A subtle Ktatcsiuau may gather from that, 
i fie knows who Itn^es wbohi ; and who by poison 
I Hastes to an oflice’s reTcrSion. ' 

I He kndr^s who hath wold his land, and now doth beg 
! A licence, old iron, boots, shoes, and egg- 
' Shells to transport. Shojtly boys shall not play 
I At spancouuter, or blow jioijit, but shall pny 
'I'oll to some courtier. And (wiser than all us) 

He knows what lady is not painted, 

josKi'u nAnn. 

JosKPH Ham., horn at Bristow Park, in lA'icester- 
whiro, in 1574, and who rose through vjirioiis church 
prefonnents to be bishop of Norwich, is more dis- 
tinguished lie a prose writer thaii as a i>oet * be is, 
however, allowed to have been the first to wrib! 
satirical verse vdtli any degree of elegance. His 
satires, which were puhlislu*d under tlu* title of 
Vir(/7di'mianm, in ir)97-{), refer to general ohjei'ts, 
and jkresent some just pictures of the more remark- 
able anomalies in human (diaraeter; they are also 
written in a style of greater polish and volubility 
than most of the compositions of tins age. Bishop 
Hall, of wdioin a juoro partietilar notice is given 
elsewhere, died in 1056, at the age of oighty*two. 

[Sittctlfm jnm I/alV^i Salhrti.] 

A gentle B<pnro would yladly entertain 
Into his house some trcMudior-chaiichun : 

Borne w'lUlng man that might instruct hi^ sou*., 

And that would staml to good conditions. 

First that he lie upon the truckle-hed. 

While liis young ruastor licth o’er his head. 

Second, that he <lo, on no default, 

Kver prCHUino to su above the salt. 

Thiri^l, that Im nc^er change his trcnclifr tnici*. 
Fourth, that he use all conouon courtesies; 

Sit hare tit iiioids, and one hall rise and \\a t. 

Last,, that In; uc-ver Jiin young master Wat, 

But he must ask his mother to define, 

How many jciks ho w'ould his brcocli slmuld Hiic. 

AH these observed, he naiJd rontenteu le. 

To give, five marks and v inter livi ry. 

Secst thou how gaily my yuimg niasrer goes,* 
Vaunting himself upon Iiis rising toes ; 

And plunks his hand U|ion his dagger’s side ; 

And jm'liH bin glutted teeth since late noon-tide ? 

’Tis Butko: Tiow’st thoo where he dinod to-day? 

In sooth F saw him sit with Duke Humphiv . 

Many go \d v;(deouies, and mucli gratis ch^er, 

Iteepii he lor evmy straggling cavalier ; 

An open lumse, haunted with girat icsort; 

Long service mixt with musieal disjaTt f 
Alany fair younker with a icather’d crest, 

Choosicfli mueli rather be his sliot-frw guest, 

To fare so 1‘iocly with so little s'ost. 

Than istake his twehojicnce to a meaner host. 

Hxdst thou not told me, 1 should surely say 
ii'e touehM no meat of all tliis live long day. 

For aure methought, yet that was but a guess, 
fSly eyes seemM sunk for very hollowness, 

But ^>uld he have (as I did it mistake) 

So little in Ium purse, so n,M h upon bis hack ! 

♦. 


So rihthiug in hia maw 1 yot floemeth by bin 
That hi» gaunt gut no too much stufiiug felt. 

Seest thou how aido^ it hangs bei^oath his hip 1 
•Hunger and heavy iron makes girdles slip. 

Yet for all that, how stiffiy struts he bj^, ' 

All trappeil in the new-found bravery. 

The nuns of new-won Calais his bonnet leni» 

In lieu of their so kind a conquenneni. 

What needed he fetch that from farthest Spain* 
His grandame could have lent with lesser pai.u! 
Though he ]>erhai>s ne’er pass’d the English shore, 
Yet ihiii would counted be a conqueror. 

Ilis hair, French-likc, stares on his frighted lioad,. 
One ]<*ck amazou-likc dishevelled. 

As if he meant to wear a native cord, 

If clmnec his fates should him that bane aflbrd. 
All British hare upon the bristled skin, 

Close notched is Ills beard, both lip and chhi ; 

H4h linen collar labyrinthian set, 

M’hosc thousiand double turnings never met: 

His hIccvok half hid witli elbow pinionlngs, 

As if he mount to fly with linen wings. 

But when 1 look, and cast mine eyes below\ 

What imuis'tor meets mine eyes in human show ? 
So slender waist with such an ablait’s loin. 

Did never sober nature suie eonjoin. 

Jiik’st a .strawn Ki'arecrow in tlic new'-sowm field, 
Bear’d on some stick, the tender coiu to shield, 

Dr. if that sesoblance suit not cverv deal, 

JiikcH broad shake-fork with a slender steel. 


IlKN JON RON. 

Ju 1616, Ben .Ionron collected the plays he had 
then w’ritten, and published them in one volume, 
folio, julihiig, at the sume time, a book of epi- 
grani.s and a nnmher of poeiiiR, whiidi he outitled 
Tftc Forpsf, and TVo’ Umifru-ood. The W'holo were 
comprised in one folio volume, which Joiwon digni- 
fied wutli the title of his HWw, a (;irciim8ta7icc 
j which exposed him to tin* ridicule of some of Ids 
' conti'inporiirics. * ft is only witli the minor poetry 
of Jouson tlmt ■w'c have to deal at provsent, as the 
dramatic pnshietions of this stern old mastw of the 
manly school of English Dvmcdy will be afterwards 
described. I'herc is much dcdicaey of fancy, fine 
feeling, and senfiiiumt, in some of Jon.son’s lyrh^al 
and dcscriplive effusions. He grafted a classic grace 
and mufticul expression on part.s of las masques and 
utcrludcvs, wdiicli conl<i hardly have been expected 
from his rmtssiv# and ponderous hand. , In some of 
his songs he equals Clarew and Herrick in. jiictu- 
resrpie images, and in portraying the fascinations of 
love. A taste for nature is strongly displayed in his 
fine lines on Penshurst, that ancient Seat of tlit 
Kidneys. Tt Uas been justly refiiarktid by one of 
his critics, that Jonson’s dramas ‘ do not Wad us to 
value Iiighly enough his admirable taste and fbeliug 
in poetry ; and wlien we consider how immy other 
inUdlcctual excellences distinguished hiiu— wit, ob- 
servation, judgment, memory, learning-— we must' 
acknowledge that the inscription on Ms tomb, ** 0 
rare Bun Jonsonl” is not more pithy than it is 
true.’ 


* thU y ttli' pi^riraft Uf n trulbukt .>r t Iw iln>8 of KliKabcth. 
tn WuiTs IVfiwsfdmb num im opi u puhllc pUoe, tlx-r® wa«a 
t'.nab wnyiieiii'iitvFy 'Kuppojwsli Tk? U5.u -if Humi>Urey, ]>ukeof 
OffXuK.'ctia', wbitiji WM tlio resorl of ujion town in 

yhtttdfty, ocMWsJtxn to took out for a Uinner. When 

id i(ug«tt{ng an ftivttution, they were said to dine 
HtmipUrey* 

illTlision *0 tjhe (iburoh servlco to be lunard npar Duke 
'ayv ktiiaiW , 



^ ).ong. fir low. 

♦ An epigram midressed to him on the eubjoct is as follows t' 
Pray tell us, Den, where does the mystery lurk, 

What othom call a ptap you call a toork f 
On behalf of tf raison an answer was returned, whioh sewn# tb 
glance at bhe labour wbloh Jonaon bestowed on all prodoO- 

tions— 

The aiithur’a friend thtts for the author says— 

Bon ‘is iklays are works, while fjthejp* woHce tote playto 

m 




0 To CcUeL 

tPwwi ♦ Tho Fowst.^ 

Drittk to me only wiiJj thine eye«, 

And I will pledge with mine ; 

Or leftvo a kiss bat in the cup, 

And ril not ItK)k for wine. 

The thirst, that from the soul doth rise, 

Doth tvsk a drink divine ; 

Dut might 1 of Jove’s nectar sup 

I would not change for thine. 

I sotit thee late a rc^ay wreath, 

Not so imich honouring thee, 

As giving it a hope, that there 

It could not wither’d be. 

' But thou thereon didst only bresthc, ’ 

And sent’st it back to me ; 

Since when it grows, and sniells, I swear, 

Not of itsplf, but thcc. 

The f)m‘H Nrghrt. 
fFrom ^ The Silotit Woman.'] 

Still to be neat, still to be <lrcHt, 

An you were going to a lba.Kt ; 

Still to be j){>wdorM, still perfum’d : 

Jiady, it is to be presum’d, 

Though art’s hid cauvsc*.s are not found. 

All is not rtxreet, all is not Hound. 

(live me a look, give me a faCe, 

That makes simi)lieity a grace ; 

Itobes loosely flowing, hair as free ; 

Such sweet neglect more takotli me 

Than all th’ ady^lteries of ari : 

They strike mine eyes, but not my heart. 

Hymn to IHaim. 

[¥*rom * Cynthia's Uevds.'] 

. Queen and huntress, chaste and fair. 

Now the sun is laid to .sleep ; 

Seated in thy silver chair, 

State in wonted manner keep. 

Hesperus intreats thy light, 

Ooddess excellently bright ! 

Earth, let not thy envious shade 

Dare it.self to intei’poso ; 

Cynthia’s shining orb wa.s made 

Heaven to clear when day did close ; 

Bless us then with wished .sigltt, 

Goddess excellently bright ! 

Lay thy bow of pearl apart. 

And thy crystal shining quiver ; 

Give unto bUe flying hart, 

Space to breathe, how short soever ; 

Thou that luak’st a day of night, 

Goddm excellently bright 1 

, To Niylit 

[From ‘ The Vision of Rdight.'] 

Break, Phantasy, from thy ca^■o of cloud, 

And spread thy imrjdo wing.s ; 

8/11 thy figures am allowed, 

\ 1 And various shapes of things ; 

Crea^ ctf airy fonn.s a stream, 

It mufit have blood, and nought of phlegm ; 

' , An4 though H bo a waking dream, 

; t ' ; ,v 'T'pt, let it like an odour rise 

To all the senses here, 

Abd fall Hk(^ sleep upon their eyes, 

Or music in their ear. 

Bmg» 

fFrom ' The Forest,*) , 

Oh do not wanton with those ey^es, 

I^est 1 be sick with seeing ; 

Nor cast them down, but let them rise, 
shame destroy their being. 

Oh be not angry' with those fires, 

For then their threats will kill mo; 

Kor look too kind on' my desires, 

For then my' hopes will spill me. 

Oh <lo not steep them in thy tears, 

For so w'ill Rovrew slay me ; 

Nor spread them as distrauglit with foaiTO ; 

Mine own cnougli betray me. 

7’p Cd'ta. 

[From the stime.] 

Ki.ss me, sweet ! the- wary lover 
(’an your favours keep and cover, 

When the common courting jay 

All your bountio.s will betru-y'. 

Kiss again ; n(> ereatnvw comes ; 

Kiss, and HCore u]ii wealthy suius 

On my UpH, thu,H hardly sunder’d 

While you bivathc. First give a bundred, 

'J’hpii a thousand, then another 

Hundivd, then unto the other 

Add a ihouHaml, and so more, 

^ Till, you equal with the stoic. 

All the gniss that Homnoy yields, 

Or the sands in (Jhclsea Holds, 

Or the drop.s in silver Thames, 

( )r the stars that gild his streams 
]a tbo silent summer nights, 

When youths ply tbedr .stol’n rieliglits j 

That the curiouH may not know 

How to toll them as they' flow. 

And tin* envious 'when they find 

What their number is, be pined. 

Ikr 7yinmph. 

See the chariot at hand here of love, 

Wdierein my lady ridotU ! 

Each that rlraws is a swan or a dove. 

And well the car love guideth. 

As she goes all hcaits do duty 
l.'nto her bejjiuty ; 

An<i enamour’d do wish, so they might 

Hut enjoy Huch a sight, 

That they still wore to run by her sidt;, 

• 'rhrough swords, through Hea.s, whither she wouldrido, 

Do but look ou her eyoH, they do tight 

All that love’s world comprisoth J 

Do but look on her, she is bright 

As love’s stai When it riseth 1 

Do but mark, her forehead's smoother 
^ 'J’hau M'ords that soothe her ! 

And from her arcliM brows, such a grace 

SUeda itself through the face, 

As alone there triumphs to the life 

All the gain, all the good of the elements’ sirife. 

Have you seen but a bright lily grow, 

Before rude hands have touch’d it ? 

Have you mark’d but the fall of the snow. 

Before the soil lihth snuitchM it f 

Have you felt the wool of the beaver, 

Gr swan’s down ever 1! 

Or have Bmell’d of the b'lfd o* the brier ? 

Or the 'nard in the fire ! , ' , * 

Or have, tasted the bag of tibip bee?/ . V 

0 $6 white 1 0 so soft ! 0 so eweot 'i» she ! ■- , ' , , 


/b 







ir'ood hmj Ltfi. 

It i« not griming like a tree 
In bulk, (loth i/iaki* man better bo, 

Or fitamling long an oak, tbrue hmnireil year, 
To fall a log at kst, dry, bald, and scar, 

A lily of a day' 

Is fuller fur, In May, 

Although it fall artd <Iie that night, 

It was the plant and dower of light ! 

In sfnall proportions wo just beauties see: 
And in short nioasures life nniy perfect be. 

oa die Oonnim of Pembrokt. 

UndornoiviJi this sable hfarsc 
Lies th<i ioiltjcot of {}]! verse, 

Sidney’s sister, Pcnibroko’s mother; 

Death ! on; thou hast slain another, 

Lcarn’d and fair, and good as she, 

Time shall tlivow a daif at thee. 

Epitaph on EdMhtli, Tu 11. 

Would’si thou bear what man say 
In a littloL -reader, stay. 

TTtuierneaih this stiuie didli lie 
A« much beauty as could die; 

■\Vhicb in life did harbour give 
To nioix> virtiiu than doth live. 

If at all she bad a fault. 

Leave it buriod in this vault. 

One munowa^ HUzuboih, 

The other let it alec'p with dcalb ; 

Fitter, wJnue it died, to tfdl, 

Than that it lived at all. l''»row'cll I 


Thou hast thy walks for health ak we?! aS sport*; 

Thy mount to which the dryads do resort, ' ; . 
Where Pan andPaochus their high feasts have wiadel' , 
Beneath the broad Ijoech, and the chestnut ilJWwIe j , 
That taller tree which of a uut was #0t . , / ; 

At his great birth where all the Mtuieiiji meL ; 






(hi uijt/ First Jhuti/htci\ 

Here lii's to caoli hor parents rulb, 

Mary, the daughter of their youth : 

Yet all heaven’s gifts being hcavcidH duo, 

It makes the faiher less to ruo. 

At six months’ lud she pitvicd honco 
With safety of her iimoeencc ; 

IVhuse soul heaven’s queen (wh< so name b'iu' bea«>) 

In comfort of her mother's teari, 

Hath placed ainimg her virgin tin in : 

Where, wbil' that sovor’d di>th remain, 

Thia grave ]iarlake8 tlic iledily birth, 

Wbich cover lightly, gentle eaifcli. 

To P('mhi{>\ L* 

[Fiom ‘ Tlio Fou-'it.' ] 

Thou art not, Pen^lmrst, built to en>ious shmr 
Of touch oT Ukuvblo ; nor cans|, boa'll, a low 
Of pobsVd juUiiTs, or a KHif of gold : 

TboU iiayt n<^ limtern, whereof tales are told ; 

Or sfatr, or courti* ; but stamP'it an ancient pile. 

And theii'C grudg'd at, are revauem ed the while. ^ 

' TLOti jov’'$t in better marks of soil anu air, 

,0)’ w<ynf, of wftior ; therein thou art fair. 

1 ‘euflihiirst issihiiUod m Kwt,ncwr Timbriil^o, ij> awlfle rtml 
rh'h xadley- 'i'hc Btcy w a'iN and tm rtasi of tbo eld omnsjon ; ita 
hSgh-peakoil and xxjdnifffM, and tlic su-vt biiJUljnK^s offivshstono, 
with Use aoincTU, latn-io, prew'nt a very atrJklng and 
vcwnjSiWhlei <i abode for tbe nebl® Sidnto''** 

Tlie ittfrls eoamtlsts ttiw of enomioUH gTO-wth, and othci-H to 
winofe ipatit cvctit'' aud eliavaot-ertt have Riy«n an ♦iverlasUng 
hitcTO^t; «e te'ic PJiihp BSdney’cOak, SHvoliarissaXs Walk, Ga- 

I law’s Hawkw, Jlkct The a!»eh nt inksao' oak taldiih ivuuda ; and 
twm doobijn’ni ftwsorlption of tiv.ino«»p>iin,llty ot the ftunUy, they 

Ciilk'n < poawtiA witfei, ibb weight o! tha f<swt.‘ Mr 
®^,httcw*^tlhg ftcikiiuni PensUurtt 
^laoos, 


There, in the writhed balk, are cut the names 
Of many a Sylvan token with bis llames. 

And tJunee the nuMj Satyrs oft j>rovoke 
Till* lighter Fauns to leudi thy Ladiis' Dak. r 
Thy <>*ph(‘, tou, named of (bimage, thou hast here 
That never fails, to serve tlu'o, seasou’d deer, 

When thou v.oiilfl’sl hast or e''.erf;ise thy friends. 

The lower band that to tlu* river In'iidfi, 

Thy sheep, (hy bullocks, kine, and rahes do feed: 

7’fiC middle gntund thy maves and horses brciHh 
Faeli bank: doth yield thee conlofi, and the tops 
Fertile of wood. Aslum , and Sidney’s copaCj^ 

'f' iTown thy open table didh provide ' 

Till' pur]ded pheasant, with the speckled side ; 

The y>amted jiarlridgo lies in every field, 

And, for thy mesa, is willing to be JuiPd. 

And if the Jiigh sivoJleji Medway fall thy dish, 

'rhiui hast thy piuids that pay time tribute limb, 

Fat, aged ta>‘|..s that rim into thy net^ 

Ami pikes, now weary theit own kind to <>at, 

As loath the second draught or cast to stay, 

Dibelouhly, at first, tlietuboUtes betray. 

Bright eels that emulate them, and leap on hind, 
Before the fisher, or into his hand. 

Thou hast thy orchard fuiit, thy garden flowers, 

Fresh as the air, and new as are the hours. 

'I'he caily cherjy w^ith the later plum. 

Fig, grape, and quince, each in his time doth Cioipe; , 
The blushing apwicot and woolly poach ' ' ' 

Hftug on thy wralb' that every child may fejMch. 

An«i though thy w'ails be of the country , > 

They’re rear’d With no man’s ruin, no Tnan’'ft gtoap ; 
There’s noim that dwell about them wish thnm down!; 
But all c<ime in, the fawner anfl the clown, ' \ 

And no one empty handed, to aaluto ' ' ! 

I Thy lord and lady, though they' liavo ho ftnife, , ' 
Some bring a capon, some h tural cake, ■; 

I’Some nuts, some apples j floxuo that think tho|[ , 


^110. bettor cheeses, bi'ixAg them, or else »end 

ripo daughters, whom they would cojumend 
TOt way to hmbauds ; and whose baskets bear 
hriiblom of themsolvos, in plmn or pear. 

But what ojm this (more thiUi. oppress their love) 

Add to thy free provisions, far abote 
The need of such ? whose liberal board doth flow 
With all that hospitality doth know ! 

Where conics no ^est but is allow’d to eat 
Without his fear, and of thy lord’s own meat : 

Where the same beer, and bread, and solf-aarno wine 
That is his lordship’s shall be also luiue. 

And I not -fain to sit (as some this day 
At great men’s tjiblca) and yot dine away. 

Here no man tolls my cups ; nor, standing by, 

A wfbiter doth my gluttony envy : 

But gives mo what 1 call, and lets me eat ; 

He knows below ho shall find plenty of meat j 
Thy tables hoard not up for the next day. 

Nor, when I take my lodging, need I pray 
For fitti, or lights, or livpiy ; all is there, 

As if thou, then, wert mine, or 1 reh^iM hei“c. 

'J'hero’a nothing 1 can wish, for which I slay. 

This foimd King James, when hunting late this way 
With his bravo son, the Prince ; they saw tby Arcs 
Shiuo bright on every hearth, as tlio desires 
Of thy Penates had been set on flame 
To ontortain them ; or the conniry ca.me, 

With all their zeal, to warm their welcomo here. 

What (great, 1 will not say, but) sudden cheer 
Did'st thoAi then make them 1 and what praise was 
heap’d 

On thy good lady then, who therein reap’d 
7’ho just reward of her high houscv\jfciy ; 

To have her linen, plate, and all things nigh. 

When film ivas far ; and not a room but dicst 

As if it had expected sucli a ^ucst I 

'J'hcse, Penfihurst, are thy praifle, and yet not all ; 

Thy lady’fi noble, fruitful, chaste withal* 
llis children ♦ » * 

* * have boon taught religion ; thenco 

Thtnr gentler spirits have suck’d innocence. | 

Kach morn and even they arc taught to pray, . 

With the whole household, and nmy, every day. 

Head, in their virtuous purenU’ noble parts, 

The anysteriCwS of xniumers, anus, and arts. 

Now, Penshunst, they that will proportion thee 

With other edifices, when they see 

Those proud ambitious Leaps, and nothing else, 

May say their lords haA c built, but tliy lord dwolla. 

To ift4 Memory of my idoimd Mastef, Wiiliam Shxxk- 
and mhat fm hath Uft us. 

To draw no envy, .Shakspexire, on thy name, 

Ain I thus ampifwto thy book and fame j 
WTiilc I confess thy writings to be such 
As neither man nor Muse cun praise too much, 

’Tis true, and all men’s suffrage. But these ways 
Were not the paths I meant unto thy praise ; 

' For silliest ignorance on these would light, | 

Which, when it sounds at best, but echoes right ; 

Or blind affection, which doth no’er advance 

The truth, but gropes, and urges all by chance ; ' 

Or crafty malice might pretend this praise, 

And think to ruin, where it seem’d to raise, 
f But tho\]L art proof against them, and, indeed, 

Above the ill fortune of them, or the need. 

I therciftira nvBI begin ; Soul of tho 1 
The ajiplause,, delight, the womler of our stage ! 

My Shftkspeane, ri«o I I will not lofXge thee by 
;;'Ohatioer, or Spenser, or bid Beaumont lie 
A little ftirthor off, to make thee room : 

Thou art a monpruont without a tomb, 

And; 1^, alive «tiU, while thy book doth live, 

; VW# hWTo wits to road, and praise to give. 


That 1 not mixT thee so, my brain excuses, 

1 mean with groat but dispropoition’d, Muses: 
b'or if I thought my ju‘lgment wxuc of years, 

I should commit thee sundy with thy peers. 

And tell how far thou didst our 1-yly outshirto, 

Or Bporting Kycl or Marlowe’s mighty Uue. 

And tliougli thou ha<l small I^atin and Ics^s Ofcek, 
From Ihcnce to honour thee I will Jiofc seek 
For namcR ; but call forth thund’ring I'lschylus, 
Kuripides, and Sophocles to us, 

Pacuviufi, Acciu'?, him of (^‘ordova dead, 

To live again, to Iteur thy buskin tread, 

And Hhake a stage : or when tliy socks wex’e on, 

Ijoavo thee alone for the comparison 
Of all, that jnsoJout Oreeco or haughty Rome 
Sent Jbrth, or .since did frum tlirir a‘»hes como. 
Trniinpli, my Britain, tliou hast one to idiow, , 

To whom all scenes of Europe hmuago owe. 

He was not of an age, but for all time ! 

And all the Muses btill were in their prime, 

When, like Apollo, lie came forth to warm 
(bir eais, or like a Moveury, to charm ! 

Nature her.scir vais proud of his designs, 

And j(>y’d to wear tho dressing of Iiin lines 1 
AVhiclj were so richly spun, and w^nvea so fit, 

As, Hince, she will vouchsafe no other wit. 

The mcjry (5 reek, tart Aj istophanes, 

Neat TerenCe, witty Plautus, now not pietwe ; 

But antiqnate<l and deserted lie, 

A« they were not of nature’s fncnlv'. 

Yet must I not give nature all ; <liy art, 

My gentle Sbakspoare, must enjoy a part. 

For though the poet’« matter nature be, 

Hia art doth give tlie fashion ; and, that ho 
Who costs to write a living line, must fivvejit 
(Such as thino are) and strike the >?oc‘ond heat 
U])on the Muf^es’ ttnvil j turn the Kaine, 

And himself with it, that he thinks to fraruo ; 

Or for tho laurel, he may gain a scorn ; 

For a good poet’s made a* well as boni. 

And such wert thou ! Look how the father’s faCo 
Lives in hia iisur, even so the race 
Of Sliak.sncarc’s mind aud manners brightly shiiios 
In his w'cll turned and true filed Une.s : 

In each of which he seems to .shake a lance, 

As brandish’d at the eyes of ignorance, 

Sw'cet Swan of Avon t what a sight it were 
To SCO thco in our water yet ajqicar, 

I And make those* fiiglits upon tin? banks i»f Thamea 
j That so did take KUza and our Jamca 1 
I But stay, T sec; tlioo in the hemisphere 
Advanced, and made a constellation, there 1 
Shine forth, thou Star of Poets, and with rage, 

Or influence, chide, or cheer the drooping stage, 

Which since thy flight from hcnco hath mourned like 
night, 

And despairs day, but for thy volume’s light I 

Qyi tli£ Portrait of Bhaks^mre. 
f ulwler tho frontispiece to tho first edition of his works ; 1083*3 

'J'his figui'O that thou here seeBt put, 

It w'jMS for gentle Shakspcarc cut, 

Wherein the graver had a strife 
WTth nature, to outdo tlio life : 

O could he but have drawn his wit, 

As well in brass, as he hath hit 

His face ; the print would tbcx» surpass 

All that was ever wnit in brass ; ' 

But since ho cannot, reader, look 

Not on his picture but his book.* 

* This attoeiation of Ben Jonson to tho first engmiV^ilpeiir* , 
traft of fihskspeare, soetns to prove its fidelity as a likpateha ' 
The portrait oorrewpoada Mth tho monumchtal -tfijyriro* ' 
ford, hut hoth repreooQt « heavy and somowhat i, 
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JtrCHARP CORBET. 


KrcHABB CoRiiF.T (1585- 1635) WftB the sou of a 
mail who, thoutrh only a gardener, must have pos-^ 
soRped superior qualities, as he obtained the hearty 
eoininendations, in verso, of Bon Jonson. The son 
was edu(iated at Westminster and (Oxford, and hav- 
ing taken orders, he beeam<^ successively bishop of 
(Jxlur<l and bisliop of Norwiclu Tlie social (xuali- 
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tics of witty Bishoii ('orbet, and his never-failing 
vivacity, joined to a moderate share of ilislikc to 
the lhintai»s, rccomniended him to the patronage of 
King Jan'es, hy nhom he was raised to Uie mitre. 
His habit 1 were rather too convivial for the dignity 
of his oftii'c, if w'o may credit some of the anecdotes 
which l’.av(‘ ]'\oin related of him. Mectmar a ballad- 
singer one market-tiay at Al)ingdon, aim tlie man 
<H>mplaining that he could get no eushun, the jolly 
doettir put off his gown, and arraj^ed himself in the 
leathern jiieket of t)io itinerant vocalist, and la'ing 
a iiandsomo man, with a clear full voice, he ]>rcsently 
vended the stiadc of ballads. One time, as he was 
omlirming, the country" people prcBsing in to see 
the cerettmny, Corbet exelaimcd— * Bear off there, 
or til enntirm ye with my staff* The bishop ^ul 
his chaplain, Or Lushington, it is said, would some- 
times rejiair to the wine ('dlar together, and Corbet 
tts»ed to put off his episcopal htMid, saying. * There 
lies the dtxdori’ then he pel off hi.«* g<»wn, saying, 
*Th«Jire Bob the bishop;* thei? the toast went round, 
* to thee, Curlvat * Ihac a to thoo, Ltjshing- 

^ovhn'itios BkJo thesu sectn more like tlmse of 

Th<?re to. liowevor, .’t pljend i..)ort humftur in the ex- 
•prm^m df the «nd much sivccuaws hi tita mouth ami 

Ihw. 11)0 piU't of ti e hofMl Is h«ltb and tlia lofty fore- 

h^i«roa^)icuous,in bathi as in the ChandoKunc! other ptc- 
turost. I'h0'45«nerftl njn^Wanco we have no douht is oermet, 

* hut iSoijftMtoiihle «lleM'aiii» must ho made for tlm dTfeotivo stoto 
dif |i‘‘0sJU»h’'»|urt at period. ' ' ■ 


the jolly IViar of CojmjRuhtVitit^ thlih the of 
Protestant bishop,^ but Corb^ had high^ ^uaiitiesyj 
his toleration, solid sense, and lively talents» ld?o* 
cured him deserved esteem and respect fils pttems ' 
were first collected and published in 1647. They 
are of a miscellaneous character, the best known 
being a Joumet/ into France^ written in a light easy 
strain of descriptive humour. The Fftrttffell to tm 
Fairies is equally lively, and more poeticoL 

[To Vincent Coiiktt his (Sevt.] 

What I shall leave thee Jione can tell, 

But all shall say I wish thee well : 

I wish thee, Vin, before all w'calth, 

Both bodily aitd ghostly health ; 

Nor bx) much wealth, nor wit come to thee, 

So much of either may undo thee, 

I W'ish thee leaniing not for show, 

Knough fur to in.struct iind know' j 
i Not such as gentletnen require 
[ To ju-atc at table or at fjre, 
t I wish thee all thy nioth< r*s grficcs, 

Thy father’s fortimc.s and Ins places. 

1 w ish thco friends, and one at court 
j Not to build on, but vSup})ort ; 

I To kec}) thee not in doing many 
j (.)j»pre.sRi»'is, hut from .suffering any, 

1 wish thee peace in all thy wuiys. 

Nor lazy nor coiitoutiou.s davs ; 

And, when thy 8o\il and body part, 

Ah innocent as now thou art. 

[Journey to F)VWi\] 

1 went fron« Kngland into France, 

Nor yet to icani to cringe nor dance. 

Nor vet to ride nor fence ; 


But t to Paris rode along, 

Much like John Dory*^ in the song, 

Upon a holy tine. 

I on an ambling nag did get, 

(I trust he is not paid for yet), 

And sjuirr’d him on each side. 

And to Saint Dennis fast we. came, 

To ‘'ct* the bights of Notre Darnc, 

(The man that thows thoiu snufflos). 

Where who j« a])t for to )>elievo, 

May see our Jjady’s right-arm sleeve. 

And ekerher old pantotles ; 

Her breast, her miy?, her very' gown 
That she did wear m Ik'thleheiu town. 

When m the inn she lay. 

Yet all the world know's that’fs?!' fable, 

For so good clothes ne’er lay in stable, 

Upon a lock of hay. 

There is one of the cto.ss’s nails, 

Which, wdioso sees, his lioimot vails, 

And, if he will, may kneel. : 

Sonic say ’twoia false, ’twos never bo, 

Yet, feciing it, thus much 1 know, 

It is as true as steel. ' 

* 1'hia alludes to one of Uio'^raost oolebmted of the old lEngliili 
badads. It waa tho favoiuite performance of tlie KngUah mitt- 
aticlM, (w lately os the roij;ti of Charies 11., aad Brydw tUlmdefi 
to it aa to the most hacknied thing of the timo-r* 

Hat fiuAderInnd, Gedolphto, hoty, < . 

These will appear ettch ehite in story, ; . 

'Twill tiim all polirk'e tojeete, ^ : 

ToberepmU(llik(iJfiitnl)m^ 

When fiddlers sing at foaatia < , ^ 

JMUoh’s Anoimt Smyt , ». 163- 
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ajft JOHN bkavmont. 


' Tilers is kJ3 thorn which the JeWfi^ 

.'^ y ■ , WkvH Ju<J«8 led tJieiu fortht did .uKe, 

, ' 0 Iti Weighs ray weight doBiirighfci 
/ Btttii to beijere it, you rauist think 
, thh Jews (Hd put a caudle iu’t. 

And then 'twas very light. 

Therb^s one saint there hath lost his nose i 
' Another ’« head, but not his toes, 

Ilis elbow and his thumb. 

But when that we had scon the mgs. 

We wont to th* inn and took (;ur nags, 
And,wo away did conic. 

We caiiic to Paris on the Seine, 

*Xis wondrous fair, ’tis nothing clean, 

*Tis Ku rope’s greatest town. 

How strong it is, I need not tell It, ^ 

For all the ivorld may easily siiiell it, 
That walk it up ami down. 

There many strange things arc to see. 

The palace and great gal Icty, 

'J'he Plare Iloyal doth exced : 

The new bridgi', and the statnes then*, 

At Notre Dame, Saint Pater, 

The steeple bears the bell. 

For learning, tlP IJiiivecsity ; 

And, for old clothes, the Fri])pory ; 

The bouse the Queen did build. 

Saint Iimoeents, whose earth ilevours 
Dead eor)iR in rour-aml-twenty hours, 

And there the King avos killed ; 

The riastiUe, and Saint Dennis Stieet, 

The Shafllenist, like Tjondon Fleet, 

The arsenal mj toy. 

But if you'll see the prettiest thing, 

Oo to the court and see the king, 

0, ’tis a lK»peful boy.* 

He i«, of all his dukes «nd ](eers, 
Uevercnc’d for much wit at ’s years, 

Nor must you think it much : 

For he wilh little sw'itch doth play, 

And make fine dirty pies of clay, 

O never king made suiih 1 

Fartivdl to ih€ Fairies, 

Farew'cll rewurds and fairies, 

Good housewives now may say> 

For now foul sluts in dairies ^ 

Do fare as wrell as they. 

And though they sweej^ their hearths Jro less 
Than maids were wont to do, 

Yet who of late, for cleanliiicss, 

Finds fii:a 4 >ence in her shoe I 

I.iament, lament, old Abbeys, 

The fairies lost command ; 

They did but change priests’ babies, 
lJut some have changed your laml ; 

And all your children spning from tiicncc 
Are now grown Puritans ; 

Who live JM4 changelings ever since. 

For Jove of your domaijis. 

At monnng and at evening tmth, 

Ybu merry were and glad, 

So little care of sleep or sloth 
These pretty ladies had ; 

When Tom came home from labour, 

Or Oi« to milking rose, 

Then merrily went their tabor, 

Attd nimbly went their toes. 


Witness those rings and roundelays 
Of iheij% which yet jvwmw, 

Were footed in Queen iVJary V days , 

On many a grassy plain ; 

But since of late Flirabeth, 

And later, dames came it), 

They never danc’d on any heath 
As when the time hath been. 

By which w'<! note the fairies 
Wcie of the tdd piofession, 

Their songs wore Avc>Mari(‘3, 

Their dances were procession : 

I But now, abw ! they all hiv dead, 

! Or gone l^oyoud the seas ; 

Or farther for rcligi(»u tied, 

C)r els(‘ they lake their ease. 

A tell-tale in their company 
'fhey iiovtT could ejidjiie. 

And whoso kept not secretly 
Their mirth, was punish’d sm-c ; 

It was a ju«t and ('hristian deed, 

To pinch stich black and blue : 

0 how the cmnmon wealth doth need 
Such justices as you 1 

Kin JiUlN Br;ArMONT— im ITENRV KING. 

Among the numerous minor pouts who flourished, 
or rulber coinposet/, in the reign of James, were Sir 
.John JJi:au:mont (1^82-1028) ujjdDn IIknuy Kino, 
bishop of (’hbdiester ( 1501 -1 hi!'*). 'rh(> former was 
the elder brotlu r of ti)e ('clebrated dramatist. En- 
joying the family estate of Uniru Dieii, in Lcieester- 
shire. Sir John dedicated piirt of his leisure hours to 
the service of tlio ]V1 uses. Ih* wTote a poem on Bos- 
worth Field in the b.erojc, coiiidet, wdiich, though 
generally cold and nnimpassioniHl, exhibit, s con'cot 
and forc.ible vxrRitiojition. As a specunen, we subjoin 
Hie])arir.s unimateil adilius.s to his troops on the eve 
of the decisive battle : — 

My fellow soldii'fs ! thoniyh yonr swords 
Arc HliJirp, and nei'd not whetting by my words, 

Yet call to mind tJic many glorious days 
In W'hich wc tiTtisuied nj) immortal praise. 

Tf, when 1 served, 1 c\cr llcil from foe, 

Fly ye from mlno -let me be punish’d so ! 

But if my father, nhen a( lirst he tried. 

How all Ins sons could sliining blades abide, 

Found me an oiglc whose untbi/./.li'd eyes 
Atfmnt the beams that Irom the steel arise; 

And if I now in action teach the same. 

Know, then, ye ijavo but changed your general’s! 
name. 

Be nUU yourselves ! Yc fight against the dross 
C)f those who oft ha\e run from you with loss. 

How many Somersets (dissension’s brands) 

Have felt the force of our revengeful hamla ? 

From whom this youth, as from a princely flood, 
Derives his best but not imtainted blood, 

* Have our assaults made Lancastiw to droop ? 

And hliall this ^\’■elshman with his ragged troop, 
Subdue the Norman and the Saxon liiie, 

That only Merlin may bo thought divine? 

S:K! what a guide those fugitives have chose! 

AVho, bred among the French, our ancient foes, 
Forgets the English language and the ground, 

And knows not what our druuiH and trumpets sound I 

Sir Jolm Beaumont wrote the heroic couplet with 
great ease and correctness. In a poem to the nie- 
mnry of Ferdinando PultoUji Haq., are the foBowhig 
excellent Tcrses;— 

Wliy should vain sorrow fdlow him with tears,, 
Who shakes oil' burdens ol* declining yom t - 
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\ iWhosc thrtia4 exceod/j the naxml hoiinda 

1 jinti feeh no Hrokc of Miy fatfti jknife f 

1 'i'/ie (le*stjnic’,< vnjom th 0 h' whmhi to run, 

I tJriiil the length of his wlioh course he spun* 

No envious niouds ohsouro his <<trii^ff!ling light, 
Which seta contented at the x^oint of night : 

Vot tliia largo time no greater profit hiinga, 

Than oveiy little moniont %vhencc it springs; 

Urileas cnij>lojM in woiks deserving praise, 

Must weiu out inan.v j'oara and live few days* 

Time flows iVoni instaiith, and of tlu‘SO each ono 
Should bo estecia’d as if it were alone 

The. sliorioHt s])acr-, w)iit;lt w’o su lightly priv-e 

When it e(uning, and before our ey«*s: 

LiOt it but hlide into the eternal main. 

No realms, no worlds, can purclnise it again : 
llernoiul nance only makes the footstejv'* biMt, 

Wlicn winged time, which fixed the ]>rints, is past. 

Sir John also wrote uu cpitaidi on bis hrother, the 
dramatist, but it is iiilmor to the following:- - 

CM f/mr (rcmt.'ie Jirau/uonf. 

Can T, who have for others oft eomtiihul 

The wongrt of d('ath, forget mv sweetest child. 

Which like a flovvb crusliM with a blast, is dead. 
And ere lull time hangs down his smiling head, 
Exiiceling ivith (dear hojjio to Jive anew. 

Among tlir angels fed with heavenly <lcw 2 

We have this sign of joy, that many days, 

While on the airth his r-tniggliug spirit stays, 

The name of Jesus in his nuaith contains 

Hra only ii od, his sleep, his case lV<iin pains. 

0 may that sound be ro' ted in my mind, 

Of which in him siu'h strong efteed 1 find ! 

Dear Lord, ivceive my "on, whose winning love 

To me Was like a fvi. inlslnp, far .above 

Tho eoui'wi of nature, or his tender age ; 

Whose looks could all my bitter griefs assuage: 

Let his piue fioul'-orduiu’d seven years to he 

In that frail body, which was part of me — 

. Kemain my pledge in heaven, as> sent to show 

How to this port at every Pti'p 1 go. 

.Dr, Tlonry who ww. rhttplaiii to James I., 

and did honour to the church prefenneut which was 
bestowcnl iixuni him, was In^t known as a religious 
pool. Ilia lairgnuige and imagery are chaste and 
refined. t)f his lighter verse, tliu following song 
tnay sulllce 

iS’bn//. 

Dry ihosi. iulr, those crystal ryes, 

Wnieli, like growing fountiiiu-s, rise, 

To drovu their banks: grief's sullen brooks 
, Would beiti-r flow’ in furrow'd looks ; 

Thy lovely face was never meant 
' To ho the simrt* of tliscontcnt. 

, Thn» clear tluwo watcrish stars again, 

Which else portend a histmg rain ; 

Ici-t iho clouds which settle thcio, * 

, 1‘rolong my winter all the year, 

Ami thy example of luTM make 
' In love with sorrow for thj sake. 

V ' _ iSic Tffu. 

. Lilo to rhe falling of a 
' Or m ihe fiightfi of eitgh h ere *, 

Or like tlw? fmh ujn-ing’s gaudy hue, 

, ' Or «il ver dropei of morning dew ; 

' ‘ Or lilie a wind that tlie flood, 

Or bubbles which on water stood : 

, ,7; 'I h 'yyhOse bpj^ow’d light 

■ ' - ' - 

1 The wind blows otit, the lwbblo dieslf, , . > ' ' 

1 The spring entombed in libs 'f 

1 Tho fknr (fries np, the star i$ «hoiS X li/ 

The flight is jiast— and man forgot. ' | ; 

T/m 

What is the existence of man’s life, 

Hut “pen war, of h 1 umber’d strife 1 

Whore sickness fo Ins sense presents 

Tho c<miba,t of the olotuonis ; 

Aral nevrr feels a [X'lfect peacd 

Till Death’s cold hand signs his release? 

Tt is a stoim — wline tlio hot bloM 
()nl\it'S in lage tho boiling flood; 

And eiicli louse passion of the uiiud 

Is like a furious gust of wind, 

Which boats lus hark wiih many ft wave, 

Till lie <‘asts ancliov in thii grave. 

It is a fiuwcr whit'h binh-', and growls, 

Ainl nithers iis the leaves disclose ; 

AVhosc spring aiul fall faint, seasons keep, 

Like his of waking; before sleep ; 

'riien shriidts Into that fatal mould 

Where Us first being was enroll’d. 

It is a <ln‘uin— whose stnaiiing truth 

Is muralis’d in age and youth ; ^ 

Where all the (omforts be can share, 

7 \s wandcrihg ii.s his fancies are ; , 

Til! in ft mist of dfirk decay, 

Tile dio.imev vanish tpiite away. 

Jl is a dial-- wlfuh ]»olids out 

The sun-'Jci, as it moves abmit ; 

Ami sliadows out in hues of njght 

Tlie subtle stag"s of 'J'ime's lliglit ; 

Till all-obscuiing earth hath laid 

Ills body ill perpetual .sluide. 

Tt is a. weary intciludo — 

Which doth sboTt joys, lung woes, include; 

The W'iU'hl the stage, tho ]U'ologii<* tcais, • 

'J'hc acts vain liojics and varied fears ; 

- The scone shuts u]i with loss of hroatli, 

And leave.s no ei>iloguc but death. 

I’HANCJS UKAILVIONT. 

L'kanccs Tuiat^momt (loHrj-lOlG), whose name is 
most conspicuous as a dramatist, in union with that 
of hlelcher, wrote a small number of iniswilhi neons 
pieeps, which bis brother puhlishod after hi» death. 
Some of these yi^uthful eHiisiuJis are ■Witty ami 
amusing ; others iiosscss a lyrical BW'cetnjess ; afid 
a few are grave and in^iralising. The most celt‘- 
brated is the loth}!* to Hen Jonson, which was ori- 
ginally published at the end of the play ‘Nice 
Valour,’ with the following title > ‘ Mr Francjjg 
lleaunumt’s letter to Bt'ii Jonson, written before he 
and khuster Flctehor came tp London, -with two olt 
the jireccdent, comeditss Uk’H not finished, wblcb do- 
fen-ed llieir merry meetings at the Mermaid.’ Nofc- 
witbstamling tlio admiration of Beaumont for* Jl^ire , 
Ben,’ he copied Shaks]H!arein the style ofhi^ dramas. 
Fletcher, liow^ever, was still more Shaksi)earian than 
his associate, lla/.litt says finely of the promaturo 
death of Beaumont and his more pvxitical friend — 
‘TIm bcea were said to have come at’d built their 
hive In the mouth of i*lato when a child ; and the 
fable might transferred to tlKJ sweeter accents of 
Beaumont and Fletcher. Beaumont died at the age 
of five-and-iwenty [thirty]. One of tliese writers 
makes BGll::rio, tliu x>ftge, Say to Philastcr, who 
ihreatenfe to tnJee his lilb — ^ 

--------- *Tis not ft life, 

*Tis but a piece of duldhood thrown ftway, 

Jjlg ■ ' 


EXTEEATURE. 


' VJiANCm UiiSAim<>Nt* . 


tU^tt JttjTe wa« youth, gcniua, as|>iri3!ig ht>pe, g?ow)ng 
iNDIJUttitJon, cut olSriiJfe a flower in ita flUtomcr pride, 
or lilte “ thp lily on its stalk green,” which makes ns 




repine at fortuiu', aiul alniust at nature, tliat seem 
to set so little store by their greatest favourites. 
The life of poets is, or ought to he (judging of it 
from the light it lends to ours), a golden dream, full 
of brightness and sweetness, hipt in Elysium ; and 
it gives one a rcluetant pang to see llie sjdendid 
vision, by whicli they ar^* attended in tlioir path of 
glory, fade liko a vajxMU', and their saered heads 
laid low in ashis, before tin* saiul of common mortals 
has run out. Fletcher, to<j, was prematurely cut 
otl' by tbo plague.'* 

[ hdi'Cr U) Brn .Tuiawo] 

The sun (which doth tlie greatest comfort bring 
To absent frioiuh, hcciiuso tiio self -same thing 
They know, tlioy see, however alneiit) is 
Here, our l)ci^t haymaker (forgive me; this, 

It is our country’s style) in thi^j warm shine 
I Ue, and dream of your full Mermaid wine. 

Oh, we have water mix'd with claret loos, 

I)rink apt to bring iii drier horosies’' 

Thtiu beer, good only fur the soiniot’s strain, 

With fustian mctaph<as to tjlufi'thc brain, 
mixed, that, given to tijo tidrstiest one, 

’Twill not pro^e I^ms, unless he have the stone, 

I think, with one draugdit man’s invention fades; 

Two cups had quite spoiVd nomei’'s lliados. 

^is Uq^tior that will find out Sutcliif's wit, 
tlie whore he will, and make him wtito worse yet ; 
^fill’d with such moisture in most grie\ous qualms, 
Did Boborfc Wisdom write his singing jisalms ; 

And so must I do this ; iiiid yet J think 
It is a potion sent us dowm t<i drink, 

By special Providence, keeps us from fights, 

Iflakels us not laugh when we make legs to knights. 

thift tlial k<jeps <*ur minds fit for our states, 

A moditijne to obey our magistrutcB ; 

Bot wo (id live more free than you ; no halo, 

Ho Onvy at one another’s happy state, 

M0vo« us,; we av0 all equal : every whit ^ ■ 
land that God gives men here ia their wdt, 
it we consider flilly, for our best 
And gyaveat men will with his main house-jest 

*Xt(S»Jtiiitw» w tho Age of liaisaboth, &c., p. aff. 


Scarce please you ; wo want siihUliy io do 
The city tricks, lie, hates, and flatter too- : 

Here (irp none ihat can bear a painted show, j 

Strike when you wink, and then lament the f>low | 
Who, like mills, set the right way for to grind, I 
Can make their gains alike with every wind ; 

I Only some follows with the Subtlest pate, 

Amongst us, may perchainie equlvoeaK^ I 

At selling of a hm. > , juid tliai s the most. 

Mcthlnks tin* little wit I had ia lost 
Since T saw you ; for Avit is like a rest 
Hold up at t<‘miis, which men do tbo best, 

With tiuj best g:llnc^tfvs ; Avhat things have we seen 
Dtiue at tin* Menmiid ; lu-ard words that h.ave been 
So nimble, and no fuH of ^uditle tlinue, 

As if that every one from wiiemx; tiny came 
Had meant to put his whole w'it in a. jeri-, 

And had rOf>ol\ed to live’ n fool the rc^t 

<Jf his dull life • tlicri when tlmve had been thrown 

Wit able enough to judify tin* loviii 

For three davi past ; wit that might warraht Ije 

For the whole city to talk foolishly 

Till tli.at w'cre oaneelled ; ami wdicn that was gone, 

We left an air liehmd m;, which alone 
Was able to make the two next companies 
Right witty ; though but (bnvnright fools, were wise. 
When 1 remember this, * 

* * 1 needs must cry ; 

1 SCO my days of balljnliTig gmv nigh ; 

I can already riddle, and can sing 
(-iitehes, sell bargains, atid J fe.u- f hall bring 
Myself to rpeak the hardest voids'- I tind 
Over as oft as any with one ivind, 

That takes no med’n'ini’S, but theught of tlieo 
Makes me remember all these things to be 
The wit of our young men, folloivs tliat show 
No part of good, yet utter till they know, 

Who, like trees of the ginden, have growing souk. 

Only strong Destiny, which all controls, 

1 hope hath left a better fate in store 
For me, thy friend, than to live ever juior. 

Banish’d unto this Inmie ; Fate once again 
Bring me to thee, who cansL nmko smooth and plain 
The way of knowledge for me ; and then T, 

Who have no good but in thy company, 

Protest it will my gi*eatest comfort be, 

To acknowledge all I bail* to tlow from theo, 

Ben ; when these Jirmes arc perfect, we’ll taste wine f 
I'll drink tliy miiseV health, thou shall quad’ mine. 

Ofi Tuvih in 

Mortality, behold and fear, 

"What a charge of flesh is hero I 
Think how many royal bones 
Sleep wilhiii ihest* heap of stonos : 

Hero they lie, had realms 'and lauds, 

W'lio now want strength to stir their hands ; 

Where, from their pulpits scal’d with dust, 

They pi each-- in greatness is no tru.^fc. 

, )IeiVs an acre «.own hulood 
W^th the ricliost, royal’, st Bced, 

That the earth did e’er f-uek in 
Since the first man died for sin : 

Here the bones of birth have cried, j 

'fhough gods they were, as men they died t 1 

Hero are wands, ignoble things, 

Dropt from the 1*0 inM sides of kings. 

Here’s a world of pomp tuid state 
Buried in dust, once dead by fate. 

An Bpiiapk, 

Here she lies, whose spotless famo 
•Invitee a etone learn her name : 

The rigid Spartatf , that denied ■ ■ | 

An epitaph to all that died, , 1 
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Unless for war, ht charity 
Would here rouchsafo an elegy. 

She died a wife, hut yet her luind, 
iJeyoud virginity refined, 

From lawless fire reinainM as free 
As now from heat her ashes he : 

Keep w’ell this pawn, thou marble chest ; 
Till it bo call’d for let it rest ; 

For while this jewel here is sot, 

The grave is like a cabinet. 


THOMAS CAKKW. 

TrfOMAS Carkw -was the precursor 

and representative of a niinmrous class of poets — 
courti(Ts of a gay and gallant school, who to personal 
aoconiplishinenta, r.ink, and c dueiition, united a taste 
and talent for the e«mventionaI iMjetry tlieti most 
popular ami cultivated. Their intlnenec maybe seen 
even in Cowdey and Dryden: Curew and Waller 
were p('rhaps the best of tlie class ; Hochestcr was 
undoubtedly the most debased. Their visions of 
fame were in general bounded by llu* circle of the 
court and the nobility. To live in future gCTicrationa, 
or to sound the, depths of the linrnan heart, seems not 
to have entei'cd into their eonteiuplalions. A loyal 
panegyric was the epic .strain of their lunhition; a 
^rosy chock or coral hp’ funned their ordinary 
theme. The court applauded; the lady was tlattere<J 
or appeased by the compliment ; and the poet w'us 
praised for hia wit and gallantry.; w-hile all the time 
the/icar^ had as little to do wdth tl;e poetical homage 
thus tendered and accepted, as w itli the cold ahstrac- 
tlom; and ‘rare puesits’ on wax t>r ivory. A foul 
taint of immorality and irreligioji ofkm Im-ked under 
the flowery surface, a?jd insidiously made itself 
known and felt. <iarcw sometimes went layond this 
strain of heartless frivolity, and is graceful in sen- 
timent as well as style — ‘ ]>iling up stones of lustre 
from the brook but he w'as capable of far higher 
things; and in hiin, as in Suckling and SeJIey, w'csee 
only glimpses of a genius whieli might have been 
ripened into permanent and beneflckl exeellence. 
Carew w'as descendc*<t from an aueient filoueester- 
shire family. Ih^was educated at Oxford, then tra- 
velled abroad, and on his return, obbiined tlie notice 
and patroni\gn* of Charles T. lie was appointed gen- 
tleman of tiie privy eh{uniH.'r, and sew’erin ordinary 
to the king. Uis afber life was that of a courtier — 
witty, .^iffnble. and .aceomplished — without reflection; 
and in a strain of 1 oob(> revfdry which, according to 
Clarendon, the poet deeply repented in his latter 
days. ' lie <lied,’ says the st.ate liistorian, ‘ with the 
greatest reiiKirse for that license, and wdUi ttic great- 
est ni.anif08tation of Christianity, that his be.st friends 
could desire.’ 

'riie jKxnns of ("arew are short and occasional. 
JTw longest is u masque, wrilten by command of tlie 
kii.g, entitled Cidinn JirUamunmi. It is partly tin 
pro»c ; and the lyriejil pieces w'ere set to music by 
Ur Hmiry Ikv.Tx-s, tlic poeti'vd musician of that age.* 
Tbb slwirt amatory pieces and songs of Carew were 
CX<k'*bdingly popular, and r-ro now the only produc- 
tion^ of his W'hich are reed, 'fhey are often inde- 
liOfltt«,' hufc rkdl in cxpre.sslon. Thirty or fortyyears 
Would hav® f;dlen into the (“rigid style of the 
coutipocits aftes' the licslovatiou ; but at tiie time he 
wrut®, the passionate and im;v::matlve vein of the 
FHimbetban was not w hotly exhaurded. The 
aud watm tint?’ of the elder muse still 
geared t 3 h 0 lauidtScaiMJ, and.wei® reflected back in 
,by Ot^ Ife abounded, however, 

* Of iha the mAAqtie, an ooeoimt 

}« I^y# in tW ssiqiwi. 


in tasteless conceits, even on ^ave ele^^ac subjects, fj 
In his epitaph on the daughter Of Sir Thomas Went- 
worth, he says— 

And here the precious dust is laid* 

Wliose purely-tempered clay was mado 
So fine that it the guest betray’d. 

Klsc tho soul grew ,80 fast within, 

It broke the outward shell of sin, 

And so was hatch’d a chcrubin ! 

Song. 

Ask me no more where Jove bestows, 

When J uue is past, the fading rose ; 

For in your beauties, orient deep, 

These flowers, as in their causesj, sleep. 

Ask me no more whitlier do stray 
The golden a toms of tho day ; 

For in pui'c love heaven did prepare 
Those powders to enrich your hair. 

Ask me no more whither doth haste 
The nightingale when aMay is pivht ; 

For in your aweefc dividing throat 
She winters, and keeps warm her note. 

Ahk me more if cast or west 
The Phauux builds her sjiiey nest ; 

For unto you at last she flics. 

And ill your fragi’ant bosom dies ' 

The OompHiiieuf. 

T do not love thee for that fair 
Kich fun of thy most curious hair ; 

Though the wares tlieieof be drawn 
Finer than the tlireads of lawn. 

And are softer than the leaves 
On which the subtle spider weaves 

I do not love thee for thowe flowers 
(Irowing on thy eheeVs (love’s bowsers) ; 

Though such cunning tlicrn hath spread, 

None can paint them white and red; 

Love’s golilcn arrows thence arc shot, 

Y et for them 1 love thee not. 

I d<» not love thee for those soft 

Red coral lips I’ve kiss’d so oft J 

Nor teeth of pearl, the douMo guaixl , 

To speech, whence music still is beard ; 

Though from*^ those lips a kiss being takoUi 
Might tyrants melt^ and death awaken. 

I do not love thee, oh ! my fairest, 

For that richest, for that rarest 
Silver pillar, which stands undltr 
I'hy sound head, that globe of wonder ; 

■ 'I-ho’ that neck be whiter far 

Thau towers of polish’d ivory are. 

Song. 

Would you know what’s aoR ! I dare 
Not bring you to the down or air ; 

Nor to stars to show what’s brightj, 

Nor to snow to teach you white. 

Nor, if you would music hear, 

Call the orbs to take your car ; 

Nor to please your souse bring forth 
Bruised uard or what’s more worth. 

Or on food were your thoughts plac’dt 
Bring you nectar, ter a taste : 

Would you have all these b oue, ; 

Name my mistress^ and ’tis done. 




A Pa^oral Difthgube* 

Chorut* 

Sh^ This mossy ba»k they pross’d. Nywfh That 
aged oak ^ ^ 

Bid canopy the happy pair 
All night ft'otn the damij air. 

Cko, Here lot us sit and sing the words they spoke, 
Till the day breaking, their embraces broke, 

8he]p. See, love, tho bhisiies of the morn apxjcnr. 

And now she hangs her pearly store, 

(Kobb’d from the eastern shore,) 

I* th* cowslip^s boll, and rose’s ear : 

•"Sweet, I must stay no longer here. 

Nymph. Those streaks of doubtful light usher not day. 
But show my sun irmst set ; no morn 
Shall shine till thou return ; 

The yellow planets, and the gray 
Dawn, shall attend thee on thy way. 

SJiep. If tliino eyes gild my paths, Ihcy may forbear 
Their useless shine. Nymph, Aly tears will <iuitc 
lixtinguish their faint light. 
jSA< 7). 'I'hose drops will mako their beams more clear. 
Love’s flumes will shine in cv’ry tear. 

Cko. They kissM and w ept ; and from their lips and eyes, 
In a mix’d diav of hiiny sweet, 

Their joys and sorrows meet ; 

But she cries out. Nymph. Slu-pherd, arise, 

The sun betrays us else to sjues. 

Cho. Tho winged hours fly fust, whilst we embrace ; 
Bub when we w'ajit their help to meet, 

They move with leaden feet. 

Nymph. Then Jet us pinion time, and chase 
The day for ever from tliis jdace. 

Shfp. Hark ! Nymph. Ay, ino, stay ! 8hep. For ever. 
NymjJi. No, arise, 

We must be gone, Shrp. My nest of spice. 
Nymph. My soul. Sfnp. My puuwlise. 

Cho, Neither could say faroAvell, hut through tlicir eyes 
Orief interrupted speech with tears’ sujiplies. 


Most fleeting when it is most dear } 

Tls gone while \ye but say — ’tis hero. 

These curious locks, bo aptly IwinM, 

Whose every liair a soul doth bind. 

Will change their aubuni hue, uud gro^v 
White and cold as winter^s snow. 

That eye, which now' is ('upid’s nest, 

Will pnue his grave, and all the rest 
Will iblbov ; in ihe check, chin, nf»se, 

Nor lily shall be found, nor rose ; 

And what will then become of all 
Those whom now' y<'U seiA rtnts call ? 

Like sw'allows, w hen your sununer’s done, 
'J’hey’Il fly, and .seek some warmer sun. 

Then wisely choose one to your friend 
Whose love may (when y*Hn' beauties end) 
Bcmain still firm ; be pro\ ident, 

And think, before the summer’s spent, 

Of following w'inter ; like the ant, 

In plenty hoard for time of scant. 

For when the stonns of Time have moved 
Waves on that cheek xvhich w'as boloicd ; 
\Vhen a fair lady’s face is ]nne(!, 

And yellow spread where n il once shin’d ; 
^V'hcu beauty, youth, and all sw'cets leave her, 
Loi'e may retuni, but lovers never : 

And old folks say there are no pains 
Like itch of love in agisd veins. 

O love me tlion, and now begin it, 

Let U.S net lose this nresent minute ; 

For time and agt* w'ill work that wrack 
"Which' time or ago shall ne'er call back. 

The snake each year fresli skin n-sumes, 

Ami eagles change their aged plumes ; 

T’he faded rose, eadi spring, jx'ceivcs 
A frr'sh red tincture on her leaves 
But if your beautievS once decay, 

You never knmv a second May. 

( Ui, then, l>c wise, and whilst your season 
Afl'ords y«>ij days for sport, do reason ; 

JSix'nd not in vain your life’s short hour, 

But crtiji in time your beauties’ flower, 

Which will away, and doth together 
Both bud and fade, both blow and wither. 


Mcdiorrdii in Love Rt^rLd. 
Give me more love, or more disdain ; 

The torrid or the frozen zone 
Bring pfjna^ ease unto my ])ajn, 

I'hc temperate atlunls mo none ; 
Kithor extixme of love or hate • 
la aweofcor than a calm estate. 

Give me a storm j if it Ix^ove, 

Like in that goldeij shower, 

I swim in pleasure ; if it prove 
Disdain, that torrent will devour 
Hy vulture hopes ; and he’s possossM 
Ol heaven that’s but from hell releas’d ; 
Then crown my Joys or cure my pain ; 
Give me more love or more disdain. 

i Pnmmimis to Love. 

Think not, ’cause men flatt’ring say, 
Y’are fresh a» April, sweet its May, 
Bdght na is the morning star, 

That you are so ; or, though you are, ' 
Be niH therefore proud, and deem 
All men upworthy your esteem ; 

Nor let brittle beauty make 
You your wiser thoughts forsake ; 

I'or t^ luvuly face wJUiail ; 

Beauty’s sweet, but beauty’s frail ! 

aooner past, *ti» sooner done, 

Thato eummei^s rain or winter’s sun ; 


ib'/jafa?'/! Jidiimed, 

He that l<wc«5 a rosy cheek, 

(>r a coral lip admirei', 

Gr from star-like eyc'’ doth seek 
Fuel to maintain his tires ; 

As old Time makes these decay. 

So his flames must waste away. 

Bwi a smooth and steailfast mind, 

Gentle thoughts and eahu desims ; 
IJeurts with eqnn.l love combined, 

Kindle never-dying fires. 

M'herc tlu*.st‘ are not, 1 de-spise 
Lovely cheeks, or lips, or eyea ! 

No tears, Celia, now shall win 
My resolv’d heart to retuni ; 

I have search’d thy soul within, 

And find nought but pride and scorn ; 
I have leani’d thy arts, and now 
Can disdain as much as thou. * 
Borne power, in nw revenge, convey 
That love to her I cast away. 


[A pp'meh of Spiitiy.} 

Now Hutt the winter’s gone, tho earth hai^ lp»t 
ll<a* wrow-White robes, and now no more the fjWMIt 
CandioH the grass, or calls an icy cream 
Upon the silver lake, or crystal stream 5 ^ 
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Bttif tiwi warm sun tlipws the benumb’d eaHh^ 
And mahes it tetulerj a macrod birth 
To the dead swallow ; wakes in lioliow tree 
The dwwsy cuckoo, and the humble beo ; 
Now do a choir of chirpinj^ min«itrel8 bring 
Jn triumph to tho world the youthful spring. 
The Tiilleys, hills, nifd woods, in rich array, 
Welcome the coming of the lojjgM for May. 
Now all things Hmilc, 


PniNKAS AND (:ir.i:a I'LETClIIil?* 

Those brotlu r s wen* sons of Dr G ilcs b’letcbor, 
and cousins of Fletcher* the dramatist; both were 
clergymeli, whoso lives afibrded but little variety of 
incitient. i’hineas was born in IfiRt, edmvited at 
Ftoii and Cambridge, and be<'Jiiue rector ttf llilgay, 
in Norfolk, wdierc lie died in ] {i.OO, Giles w as younger 
than his brother, but the date of bis liirtb Inis not 
J)een aseertaineih He w'as rcefor of Alderton, in 
Siiifolk, where he died, it is supposed, some j'ears 
before his brother. 

The vs inks (sf FiiiNnAH Fumvinm ('onsist of the 
Purple. Islunrl., or the Ittle uf Afu/t, Pi.u'atortf Pcloyurs^ 
and miseelluneims poems. 'J'he Purple Isl.and was 
puHished in but w*ritt('n nmeh earlier, as ap- 
pears from some allusions in it to the Karl of Essex. 

; The name of the poem conjures up images of poeti- 
! oal and romantic beauty, such as wu* may' suppose a 
youthful admirer and follower of Sjicnser to have 
[ drawn. A perusal of the work, Imwever, disiiela 
this Ulusiia:. The Ihivide Island of yieteher is no 
sunny spot ' airiiil flic melancholy )nain,’ but is an 
, ftUborate and aiiatoniieal description of the body and 
mind of man. lie begins with the veins, arteries, 
bones, and musi'les (d‘ tlie huimm frami*. pietmang 
them as hills, dales, f'+rcaius, and rivers, .uni describ- 
ing with great ininuteiiess their dillerent iijemider- 
ings, elevations, suid aiipnaraaiccs. It is adnntte<l 
that lb(i poet was well skilled in auatorny, and tlie 
first part of bis work is a sort of lecturu fitted fe'* 
the aissectiiig room. Having in five eanto.s ex- 
hausted his pby sieal phenomena, Fletcher j)roe.ce«1s 
to descriUi the eomplex nature mid o]ieruliousof the 
' mind, intellect is the prince of the Isle of Man, and 
he Ib furnished with eight coim.sc'lloi s, .Fancy, Me- 
mory, the C/?inmon Sense, and five external senses. 
T’he lliiman Fortress, thus garrisoned, i.s assailed by 
the Vice*i, and a fierce contest ensues for the pos.ses- 
sionoflhc human soul. At length an vangcl intiw- 
poses, and insures victory to the Virtues, the .angel 
l»clng King .James T., on whom the poet condeseende<l 
to heap thia fulsome adulation. From this sketch 
of ITetchcr’s poem, it W’ill Iw aiipurent that its worth 
must rest, not upon plot, but upon isolated xiassages 
and piM|licular desrriiJtions. Some of his stfuixas 
have ud the easy flow and Tuellitlnous sweciness of 
BjHWjfv's Faery (.iueen ; but others are marred by 
affbctalion and (|uaiutneS8, a ui by the tediousneas 
inseparable from long-]>rotracted allegory. Uis fancy 
luxuriant, and, If Ixdter disci ])liucarby taste and 
■kidgment, might have rivalled the softer scenes of 
'Spesnser- 

OtniSS FW'ViXTBEn published only one iHJetieal 
pmduotioTi 4 >f any length— a riiered po<*m, entitled 
ahd Triumph, It uppe»rt‘d at Cam- 
imd .met with such indilfercnt sue- 
ecsts, a second edition was not called for till 
twenty jyafS SliVrwards, I'herr d; a massive gran- 
deur mid ;>ilx)Ut ‘ Chri^t’i3 Victory’ winch 

.strikes the ima^ihsitton. Tim materials of the xvocm 
^xo ia^Uist upd more harmoniously 

linked fnediiiimjtkm, than those. of tho Piiri>ic Islmid. 

fheue brtjth^/ suya Mr Hallam. ‘are 


deserving of much praise; they were endowed Vitli* 
minds eminently poetjLcaJ, and not inferior in ' 

nation to any of their contemporaries. But an in*r ! 
judicious taste, and an excessive fondtwsss , fop a style ; 
which the public was rapidly abandonixi^* that ^ ' 
allegorical personification, prevented thmr powers 
from being effectively displayed.’ Mr , Campbell 
remarks, * They ivcre both tlie distdples of Spense^r^ 
and, with his diction gently raodfjrnlsed, retuinud 
much of his melody and luxuriant expression. Giles* 
inferior as he is to J'^pensor and Milton, might bo 
figured, in liis happiest moments, as a link of con- 
iie.xioii in tuir pfwtry between these congenial spirits* 
for lie reminds us of both, and evidently gave hintB 
to tlie latter in u jiocm on the same subject with* 
raradisf Kegained.’ Tlu.so hints an* indeed very 
jilain and obvious, TIk appearance of Satan as an 
aged sire ‘ slowly footing’ in the silent wilderness, 
tlu^ t('inpt.iition of our Saviour in the ‘goodly gftrden,’ 
and in tin* B<Avcr of Vain Delight, are outlines 
wiiieh Miltou iubipied and filled up in his second 
epic, with a classic grace and force of style un- 
known to the Fletchcr^s. To the latter, however, 
lu long the merit of original invention, cox>iousnes» 
of fiiney, melodious nuuiher.*^, and hinguago at times 
rich, ornate, nml highly poetical, if S]icn8er had . 
not ]irevumKly wwith'U his Bower of Bliss, Giles 
Fletcher’s Bowr of Vain Delight would liave bticn 
unegualU'd in the poetry of that day ; but probablj", 
like liis master Spenser, he coiiied from Tasso. 


Jf<q>jtiui'ss of the ,VicpJif'n(*s Life, 

[From tlie Island.] 

Thrice, oh thrice tiapj^y, sliophcrd’s life and state ! 

^Vhen courts arc happinc“!.s' unhappy pawiiH 1 

Jlis cottage low and saf'ly humble gate 

.‘•^huts out jmmd Fortune with her aeorna and fawns : 

No feared trea.son break , m his (piict sleep, 

Singing al! day, his flocks) he learns to keep; 
lliiusclf us iuuuccnt ns are his siiuplo sheep. 

No Syrian worms he knows, that with their thread 
Draw out their .silken lives ; nor nilkeii pride ! 
liis lambs’ W'linn fleece well fits his little need, 

Not in tliat j,voud Sidoniau tincture dyed : 

No empty iiojic-s, no courtly fears him fright j 
Nor lagging wniits his muldle fortune bite ; 

But sweet content exiles both misery and spite. 

In.^tcad of music, lyid base flattering tongue.*?, 

Which wait to first salute luy lord’s uprise } 

The chccrtul lark w,ako8 blu^ with efmy songs* 

And hird.s sw^eet whistling notes unlock Ids eyes : 

In country jdays is all tho strife he uses ; 
t)r sing, or dance unto tho rural MuStts J 
Aiul but in mmslc’s sporta all diflerenoe refuses. 

Uis certain life, that never (‘an deceive him* 

Is full of thousand sweels, and rich content : 

The smooth-lea vCd beeches in tho field receivt) him 
With coolest shades, till tioon-tide rage is spent ; 

Ills life is neither tos,s’d in hoist'rous seas 
Of troublous world, nor lo.st in slothful ease : 

Ifieas’d and full blest ho lives, when he Ids God flftn 
plca.se. 

JUift i>cd of wool yields safe and quiet ■sleepii, 

While by his side his faithful Spouse hath plaoO } 

IBs little son into his bosom cret*^, \ 

The lively picture of his father’s face : 

Never his humble house not state torment him ? 

Less lie could like, if less his God had sent him j ‘ 
I And when he dies, green turfs, with gmtsy 
tent him. 
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' ■” " 'ENOT-IHH, ' WNiusANii.6iiKa»wirtCBiM.;|' 

!frr7r«*“' , , , , 

H 'l / r , 

' ’ (From the »ttme-3 < 

Foad maw, tliat looks on earth for happiness, 
loni^ seeks what hero is never found J 

For all our good wo hold from hoav’w by Iciise, 
with numy forfeits and conditions bound ; 

■ Nor can we pay the fine, and mitagc due : 
lihough now but writ, and soal’d, and' giv’n anew, 

♦Viet dall;^ wo it break, then <liuly luuHi renew. 

,'Why shouldst thou here look for porjietual good, 

At ev’ry loss ’gainst In'iivon’s face repining ? 

Do hut beheld wlioro glorioon cities btood. 

With gilded tops find silviu- tunets HJiiiiing ; 

There now the hart iVaricss of greyhound feeds. 

And loving pelican in fancy breeds ; 

There siu'cctdring satyrs hll the peojjhj's empty sledcs.* 

Whoi-p is the Assyrian lion’s golden hide. 

That all the cast once gias\)’d in lordly ]/aw ? 

Where that groat Tertian l>eur, wh >,sc swelling pridu 
The lion’s self tore out with kc. ' nous jaw ? 

Or he which ’twixt a Hon and a pa.rd, 

Tluongh. all the world wUh niinbh^dnions far’d, 

And to his greedy whelps his conquorM kingdoms 
shared. 

liurdly the place of such antiunity, 

Or note of these great luouarehies we find : 

Only a fading rorhai niOMiory, 

Amt empty ntuuo in writ is left behind : 
but when thin sicond life and glory fades, 

And sinks at length in time's ub>curer shades, 

A second fall succeeds, and double death invades. 

That monstrous beast, which, nurs’d in Tihei’s feu, 

Did all the world with hideous sluqic affray j 

That till’d with costly spoil his gaping den, 

And tnale duw'u all tlm n'st to dust and clay : 
flin. batt’ring horns, pull’d out by cinl liamls 

And iron tectli, li<‘ seutterM on the sands ; 

Back’d, bridled by a monk, with seven heads yoke<l 
stands. 

And that black vulture,- vvhieb with <Ieatliful wing 
O’ershfulows half ibo oavtb, wliosie dismal sight 
FrighteftM the ATusch from their native siting, 
A^Jready stoops, and flags with weary lliglit ; 

Who then shall look for hafipiness beneath ? 

Where each new <lay proelaiimi chance, change, and 
death, 

And life itself ’s as flit ns is the air we breathe. 

{ ‘DcucripfUrJi of Pai'ih nlu-^ or 

With her, her sister wont, a warlike maid, 

Farthenia, all in steel and giMed arms ; 

In needle’s stead, a mighty spear she sway’d, 

With which in bloody fields ami fierec, alarms, 

The boldest clianj|fiou she down would bear, I 

And like a thunderbolt wide passage tear, 

Flinging all to the earth with her emduintcJ spear. 

Her goodly armour eeeiuM a garden green, 

Whej*o thousand spotless lilies freshly Idew \ 

And on her shield the lone bird might Iw; seen, 

Th’ Arabian bird, shining in colours new ; 

Itself unto itself was only mate ; 

Ever the same* but new in newer date : 

And underneath was writ ‘)Such is chaste single state.’ 

Tlitts hid in arms she seem’d a goodly knight, 

Md tit for any W'arlike exercise : 

But when shb list lay down her armour bright. 

And back resume her peaceful maiden’s guise; 
The'Mrest maid she that oyer yvit 

Pjrisoii’d her locksf wibliin a golden net, 
w kt th^ waving hang, with I’oses fair beset. 

1, , 1 Fldces. * The Turk. 

Choice nyrnph 1 the crown of chaste I)iana’'s tnaiuj 

Thou beauty’s lily,, sot in heavonl;^ earth'; 

Thy fairs, nnpattern’d, all yicrfl^etvon stain : 

Sure Heaven with curious pencil at thy birth ‘ 

In Ihy rare face her own full picinro drew : 

It is a strong verso here to write, but true, 

Hyperboles in otlicrs are but half thy due. 

Upon her foruliead Ij-ive his trophies tits, 

A thousand spnilri in .-^ilvcj' aw:U dinjihiying : 

And ill the midf-t liim.self full proudly sits, 
lliiuHclf in awful miijcsty arraying : 

Upon her blows lies his bent ebon how, 

And ready shafts ; de.jdly lliose w<‘:ipoiiS show ; j 

Vet sweet the death apjX'urM, lovely tiiat' deadly blovv. 

* 

A bed of lilies flinv’r ii]>ou her cdieok, 

And in the midst was set a circlntg rose ; 

Whose sweet uspi^et w.aiM force Nan'issus seek 

New liveries, ami freslier colours choose 

To deck his beauteous head in siiow^ 'tire ; 
lint all in vain ; for wlm can hope t’ aspire 
'J’o such a fair, wliich uoiir.' attain, but all admii'O ? 

Her rubv' lips lock up from ^/a'/ing sight 

A troop'of pearl', which nniKh in goodly vow: 

But when she dcign.s ilio's; precious bones imdight, 

.Soon heavenly notes from those divisions flow, 

And with rare mnsm ehann tin* ravish’d ears, 

Daunting bold thoughts, but cheei'ing modest fears: 

The spheres so only sing, so only ehann the spheres. 

Yet all these stars which deik this beauteous sky 

By force oTth' inward sun both shine and move; 
Thron’d in her heart sits loy’s high majesty ; 

In highest majesty the highest love. 

As when a tay>ei; shines in glassy frame, 

The .sparkling; cry rial burns in glittering flame, 

So docs that brightest love brighten this lovely daiue, 

$ainhoa\} 

[From the ‘ Tcmiitatiou and Victuiy of Christ. By Cilo 
Fletcher.J 

High in the airy element there hung 

Another cloudy sea, that did disdain, 

As though his piuer wavu's from Iteavon sprung, 

To crawl on enitli, as doth the sluggish main : 

But it the caitli would VMiter vvltli his rain. 

That ebb’d ami flowM as wind and se.ason would ; 

And oft the sun would oleiue the limber iu(>uld 

To alabaster rocks, that in the litjuid roll’d. 

Beneath th(*sv': sunny banks a darker cloud, 

Dropping with thicker duw, did melt apaco, 

And bent itself into a hollow shroud, 

«)n wJiich, if Mercy did but cast her face, 

A lliousiiiid colours did tlio bow enchase, 

That wonder was to see Huj silk distain’d 

With th<3 reH]dendcnce from her beauty gainM, 

And Ins paint her locks with bearus ro liv'ely feign’d 

About her heiitl a cypress heaven she vvmre, 

S]»j\'ad like a veil, uphold with silver ware, 

111 which the stars so burnt in golden ore, 

As Bccin’d the ttzure web was all on tire : 

But hastily, to quench, their sparkling ire, 

A flood of milk came lulling up the riiorc, 

'J'hat on hia curdctl wave swift Aigns w'orc,“ 

And the immortal swan, that did licr life doplorc\ 

Yet strange it wo« ae tmuvy stars to see, 

Without a sun to giv'o their tapers light, ; 

Y ob strange it was not that it so should be ; 

For, where the sun centres himself by right, : 

Her fac‘o and locks did flame, that at the sight 

The heavenly veil, that else should iiiuibly movte, 

Fivrgot his Bight, and all incejised with loviv 

WTth wonder ami fwniw!em<ait» did her beauty |^t«. 



(E)v«)c her h«ng a canopy of state, 

Not of rich tissue nor of «panf;le(i goKl, 

ItlUt of a substance, though not animate, 

Yet of a heavenly and spiritual mould, 

That only eyes of spirits might behold : 

Such light as from main rocks of diamond, 

Shooting their sparks at Phu^hus, would rebound, 
And little angels, holding hands, danced all around. 


[The Sorcet'm of Vain Ddif/ht.] 

l^’rom the name.} 

The garden like a lady fair w'an cut, 

That lavas if she slumber’d in delight, 

And to the open slcivis her eyes did shut ; 

The azure fields of Heaven were ’seinhled right 
In a large round, set with the flowt^rs (»f light ; 

The flowers-de-luee, and tluj rouiul sparks of dew 
That huim upon their ii/uro Iojiacs, did shew 
Like twinkling stars, ihat sparkle in the evening blue. 

Upon, a hilly bank her head slu^ cast, 

On which the bower of Vain Helight wsis built. 

White aiid red roses fin- her face were plac’d, 

And for her tresses nuirigolds were spilt : 

Them broadly she display’d, like llaming gilt, 

Till in tlic oceati the 'dad day aais dr<nvnM : 

Then up again her yellow locks she wound, 

Andadtli green fillets in thoir pretty cauls tJicm bouinl. 

What should T heiti depaint her lily hand, 

Her veins of violets, her ermine breast, 

Which there in orient colours living stand ; 

Or how her gown with silken lea'\'es vR di'est, 

Or how her watchman, anuVl with bougny crest, 

A wall of i>riin hid in his bushes hears 
Shaking at ev<'ry wmd their leafy spears. 

While ahe aupihely sleeps, nor to be waked fears. 

Over the he^lgc depends the graping olm, 

IPhosc greener head, empurjmled in wine, 
iS<Jomcd to woiidcr at his bloody helm, 

And half sus)iect ilie bunches of tlu! vine. 

Lest they, pevhajsi, his nit sliould undermine ; 

For well he knew such fj'uit he never bore : 

But luT wi'ak arms emhriiced him the more, 

And she with ruby gTajics laugh’d at her paramour. 

»■ * * 

The roof thick clouds did paint, from which three boys, 
Thi'ce ga]fnig mermaids with their ew’rs did feed, 
Whose hv^>a^ts let fall the stream, with slee^iy noise, 
To lions’ mouths, from whence it leapM with speed ; 

[ And in the rosy laver seem’d to bleed j 
The naked boys unto the water’s fall 
Their stony nightingales had taught to call, 

When Zephyr breath’d into thoir watery int-erail. 

Ai»d tdl abi>ut. (‘mbaye<l in soft sleep, | 

A honl of ohannod beasts aground v ero spread, | 
Which the fair witch in golden chains did keep, ' 

And them in willing horulage fettered ; | 

Once men th<^ liv’<l, hut now the men were dead, 

And turtPd to beasts ; so fabled Honur old, j 

ThatUiTCIi with her potiou. ehartuM in gold, i 

l/ned maply souls in hem i;ly bodies to immould. 

Th!p5;Wgh. thJk fahwi Ktlcn, to his leman’s bower, 

( Whom fcho\t«and «onl» dev«tutly idolize) 
flur first led our or ; 

There, in the b>#eir rooijb in Sf*lemn wise, 

They a jownd and pour’d their sacrifice 

gnd amoijg the rest, 
garkmds dmit, 

wild ia Jnmour of the foiwt. 


High over all, Panglme’a bla^Bino thrqtm* , ' / ; 
In her bright turret* all of crystal wrought, 

Like Phoebus’ lamp, in midst of heaven, shoao j , 
Whose starry top, ivith pride Infenial fmugfa1li» 
Sclf-archhig columns to uphold were taught, 

In which her image still reflected was , , 

By the smooth ciystal, that, most like her gl»»« 

In beauty and in frailty did all others pass. 

A silver wand the sorceress did sway, 

And, for a crown of gold, her hair she wore J 
Only a garland of rosc-hnds did play 
About her locks, and in her hand she boro 
A hollow globe of glass, that long before 
She full of emptiness had bladdercd, 

And all the world therein depictured : 

^Vhose colours, like the rainbow, ever vanished. 

finch watery orbicles young boys do bbw 
Out fnun their soapy shells, and much admire 
The saimiuing world, which tenderly they row 
With eas) breath till it he raised higher ; 

But if they chance hut roughly iince aspire, 

'fho painb'd bubble instantl}'^ doth fall. 

Here when she came she ’ga,n for music call, 

And sung this wooing song to welcome him withal ! 

* Love is the blossom where there blows 
Kv cry thing that lives or groa-s ; 

Love dotli make the heavens to move, 

And the sun doth burn in Jove ; 

Like the strong and weak doth yoke, 

And makes the ivy climb the oak ; * 

Tbider whoso shadows lions wild 
Soften’d by love grow tame jvnd mild: 

Love no medicine can appease, 

He bums the fishes in the seas ; 

Not all the skill his, wounds can stench,* 

Not all the sea his fire can quench : 

Lov’c did make the hlootly .spear 
< )iK*e a leafy coat to wear, 

While in his leaves there shmuded lay 
Sweet birds, for love, that sing and play ; 

And of all love’s joyful flame 
I the bud and blossom am. * 

Only benil thy knee to me, 

Thy wooing shall thy winning be. 

‘ See, see, the flowers that below 
Now as fresh as morning blow. 

And of all the virgin rose, 

That as bri^^t Aurora shows : 

Ifow they unleav'ed lie 
Losing their virgjyty ; 

Like unto a summer shade. 

But now bom and now they fade. 

Eveiything doth pass away, ^ 

There is dtuigcr in delay ; 

Come, come, gather then the ro.se, 

(lather it, or it yon lose. 

All the sands of Tagus* shore 
Into my bosom costs his ore : 

All the valleys’ swimming com 
To my house is yearly borne ; 

Kvery grape of every vine 
la gladly bruis’d to make me wine ; .. 

AVhile ten thousand kings as proud 
To cony' up my train have bow’d, 

And a world of latlies send mo 

In my chambers to attend me ; - . 

All the stars in heaven that shine. 

And ten thousand more ate mine t 
Only bend thy knoe to mo, ? , , 

Thy wooing •hall thy winuing be,* 
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diiu eii«hjaiii^rc 0 i in his mind 
^ iter tf ttimul bait to hai-^ embosomod : 

But ho Mr chatibs diepctsod into wind, 

And h»t of insolence aamonitehod, 

. And all her optic glasi^os shattered* 

So with her sire to hell she took her flight 
(ihe starting air flew from the damned sprite). 
Whore deeply both aggricr’d plunged thomaclvcs in 
night. 

But to their tord, now musing in his thought, 

A heavehly volley of light angels flew, 

And from his father him a banquet brought 
Through the fine element, for well they knew. 

After bis Lenten fast, he hungry grew : 

And as he fed, the Jioly choirs combine 
To sing a hymn of the celestial Tritio j 
All thouglit to pass, and each was past all thought 
divine. 

The birds' sweet iiotos, to sonn<'t out their joj-s, 
Attemper’d to the lays angolii-nl ; 

And to the birds the wiinls xittunc their noise ; 

And to the winds the waters hoarsely call, 

And ct'ho back again rejoiced all ; 

That the whole valley rung with victory. 

But now our Lord to rest do(h homew ards fly : 

Sec how the night comes stealing fr<>ui the mountains 
high, 

GEoncE wiTnrm. 

Geoege Whther (15R8 — 1607) w'as a voluminous 
author, itntbe midfil of disasters iincl s^iff'erings that 
would have damped the Kpirit of any hut the most 
adventurous and tmliriug enthusiast. Bonie of his 
ImppicBt straiiw were composed in prison: his 
limbs w^ero incaTcerated wnthin stone walls and iron 
Imrs, but his fancy was snnong the hills and plains, 
with shepherds hunting, or loitering with Voesy, by 
rustling boughs and niunnuring sjirings. There is 
a freshness and natural vivacity in the poetry of 
Wither, that render his early w orks a * perpetual 
feast’ We cannot say that it is a feast ‘ wdiere no 
crude surfeit reigns,’ for he is often harsh, obseiire, 
and aflcctycd; but la*, has an endless diversity of 
style and subjects, and true poetical feeling and ex- 
pression. Wither was a native of Hampshire, 
and received his education at ]\fagdalen Oollege, 
Oxford. He first a])pt'ared as an author in the >ear 
1C13, when he imblished a satire, entitled Ahttsts 
Strrpt and WhipL For this he w^is throwm into the 
Marshalsea, where htj coui]>o.sed hia fine poem. The 
Shepherds' Hvniing. When the abuses satirised by 
the poet had accumulated and brought on the civil 
war, Wither took the popRlar Ni<k', and sold his 
paternal estate to raise a troop of horse for the par- 
liament. He r()SO to the rank of a major, ami in 
1642 was made governor of Farnham Castle, after- 
wards held by Denham. Wither was accused of 
neserting his appointment, and this castle was ceded 
the some year to kSif William Waller. 1 >uring tlie 
struggles of that period, the p<x*t was ma<le prisoner 
by the royalists, and sBhhI in danger of capital 
foiimshtticnt, when LHmham interfered for his bu»t her 
ted, alleging, that as long as Wither iivwl, he (Den- 
ham) would not 1X5 considcjred the worst poet in 
England. Tlie joke was a good one, it' it saved 
Withcr’s life ; but Gtiorge was rmt frightened from 
the perilous contentions of the times. He wsisafter- 
warSs on^ Of CromwcU’s majors general, and kept 
watch and ward over the royalists of 8urrey. F^om 
the sfiKJuefltrated estates of these gentlemen, Wither 
obtained a eousideralde fortune ; but tlie Ucstoration 
came, a»d be was stript of aU his txissessions. He 
rememstrated loudly and angrily ; his remonstrants 
wer<? voted libels, and the unlucky ixxst was again 


thrown into prison. He pubUshed various treatises, 
satires, and poems, during this period, tlmugh bo was 
treated with great rigour. He was released, under 
bond for goi^ behaviour, in 1663, and survived 
nearly four years afterwards, dying in Xoimdoiion 
the 2d of May 1667. 

Wither’s fame as a jmet is derived chiefly from his 
early iiroductions, w'ritten before he had imbibed the 
sectarian gloom hl the lliritans, or become em- 
broiled in the struggles of the civil uar. A col- 
lection of hi.s jioems was published by bimsclf in 
1022, with tlie title. Mistress of Pkilarete j his Shep- 
herds’ Hunting, being certain Eclogues written 
during the time of the author’s imprisonment in the 
Marshalsea, sippeared in 1633. His ChUerHon. qf 
Emhlenis, a»cicw/ and mndcrny Quickened with Me^ 
irical lUvstrations, made their apiicarance in 1635. 
Jlis satirical and controversial v^orks W'cre nume- 
rous, but are now' forgotten. Sfime authors of our 
own day (Mr ,Southc‘y in particular) have helped 
to iMipiilarise Mdliicr, by frequent quotation and 
eulogy ; but Mr Ellis, in his Specimens of liarly Eng- 
lish Poets, w'as the first to point out‘tliat playful 
fancy, pure taste, and artli'sn delicacy of sentiment, 
winch distinguish the itoelry of his early youth.’ 
His poem mi Christmas affords a lively picture of 
the maunor.s of the times. His 'Address to 
the sole yet cheering compaiiitm of liis iirison soli- 
tude, is worthy of the theme, and siiiierior to moat 
of tlie effusions of that period, '^fhe pleasure with 
which he recounts the various charjns and the 
*divint5 skill’ of his Muse, that had derived nourish- 
ment and delight from tlie ‘ meanest objects’ of ex- 
ternal nature — a daisy, a hush, or a tree ; and which, 
w'hoii these pictures(iuc* and beloved scenes of the 
country were denied him, (‘ould gladden even the 
vaults imd shades of a prison, is one of tlie richest 
offerings that lias jet been ma<le hi the pure and 
hallowed slirine of jKiesy. The superiority of in- 
hdlectual pursuits over the gratifications of sense, 
and all the malice of fortune, has never been more 
touchingly or finely illustnited. 

[The Compa>nonshi/> of the Miise,'\ 

(Prom tbe 8h<'i)]uTfls* Iluntiop:.} 

Soc’st thou net, In cloarest days. 

Oft thick fogi cloud licavcn’s rays; 

And the vapours that do lireathe 
From the earth’s gross wonib beneath, 

Seem they not witli their black steams 
'I’o pollute the son’s bright beams, 

Am! yet vanish into air, 

J.eaviiig It, unldeinisliM, fair? 

S<i, my ^^dlly, sliall it he 

AVith IJotraction’s breath and thee: 

1 1 shall never rise so high, 

As to stain thy poesy. 

Ah that sun doth oft exhale 
* Va.|K>urs from eat’K rotten valcj; 

Poesy so Houietirne drains 
Dross conceits fmm muddy brains; 

Mists of envy, fogs of spite, 

'Twixt-iruMi's judgments and her light: 

But so much her i>ower may do, 

That she can dissolve them to<i. 

Jf thy verse do bnively tmver, 

As she makes "wiiig she gets power ; 

Yet the higher she doth soar, 

She’s iittVontod still the more: 

Till sho to the liigU'st hath 
Then she njsts with fan^e at last : 
lict nought therefore then? affright, 

But make forward iii thy flight ; „ 

m 







For, if I could match thy rhyme, 

To the very sto I*d climb ; 

There bd^dn again, and fly 
Till I reached 4?temity. 

But, alaft 1 my muse in slow ; 

For thy page she flags too low : 
y ea, tiko more’H her hanlesH fate, 

Her short wings were dipt of lute ; 

And poor I, her fortune rueing, 

Ain myself put up a mewing : 

But if I my cage can rid, 

I^'ll fly wIkto I never did ; 

And though for her sake I’m crost, 
ThougJi my best hopes I have lost, 

And knew slie would make my trouble 
Ten times more than ten times double : 
I should lovo and keep her too, 

Spite of all the world could do. 

For, though banish’d from my flocks, 
And confin’d within these rocks, 

Here I waste away the ligljt, 

And consume the sulleft night, 

She doth for my comfort stay. 

And keeps many rares away. 

Though I miss the Howery fields. 

With those sweets the sin'ingtide yields 
Though 1 may not sec tliose grovo.s, 
Where the shephords chant their loves, 
And the lasses move excel 
Than the. sweet-voioed Philomel. 
Though of all these pleasures past, 
Nothing now remains at Inst, 

But lleiuembranee, po(jr relief, 

7’hat rnoro makes than mends my grief 
She’a my mind’s companion still, 
Maugi’e Rnvi’s evil will. 

(Whence she would be driven, too, 
Ww’t in mortal’s power to do.) 

She doth f‘U me where to borrow 
Comfort ill the midst of sorrow : 

Make.s the desolatest place 
To her presence be a grace ; 

And rln* bliM’kc.st dificontents 
Be her fairest ormimcnis. 

In my former days of bliss, 

Her Ulvine skill taught me this, 

That from mcrythlng I saw, 

I could some mventnm dmiv: 

And raise pleasure to her height, 
Through the mcaiicat object's sight, 

By the muninu' of a spring, 

Or tlie Icfist bough’s rustleing. 

By a daisy, wliose leaves spread, 

Shut wheii 'J’itan goes to bed ; 

Or a shady bush or tree, 

She could more infufto in me, 

Than all Nature’s beauties can 
In some other wiser man. 

By her help i also now 
Make this churlish plaeo allow 
Some things that may sweeten gladness, 
In the very gall of aadnfjss. 

The dull loneness, th^^ Hack shade, 

Thai these hanging vaulth have m»<lc ; 
The atratige music of the waves, 

BeMing on these Jndiow cavest ; 

Ulth. biwick d<'U which rocks emboss, 
OvurgTown wiUi eldest moss : 

'The rufk' iKU'inl.s that dv-i light 
Mor^Jiu terror thm dcligbi, : 

This my ck<*|nber of Picket, 

W<i''UM disiffispcet. 

From All the^, and this dull air, 

^ ba^ mS*by her might 
To draw comfort itttd delight. 


Therefore, thou beet earthly bU«!#i ' 

I will clicrtish thee for this. 

Poesy, thou swoet’et content , ! 

That e’er hearen to mortals lout : 

Though they as a trifle leave' theo, 

Whoso dull thoughts cannot conceivo thee, 
Though thou be to them a scorn, 

'J'hat to nought but earth ore bom, 

Let my life no longer be 
Than I am in love with thee, 

Though our wise ones tmll thee madness, 
Let me never taste ©f gladness, 

If 1 love not thy madd’st fits 
Above all their greatOMt wits. 

And though s-omo, too seeming holy, 

Do account thy mptJircs folly, 

Thou dost teach me to contemn 
What make knaves and fools of thorn. 

So Jim i tqmna Stolen Km. 

Now gentle slet'p Iiath closed up those eyes 
Which, waking, ke])t my l>o!desfc thoughts in awe ; 
And free uci'ess unto that sweet lip lies, 

From wlieiicc 1 long tlu' rosy breath to draw. 
Mcthinkh no wrong it were, if 1 should steal 
From those two molting rujues, one poor kiss ; 
Nono sees the*’ tiieft that would the theft reveal, 
Nor rob I her of o(4gbt wliut she can rniss: 

Nay should I twctily Ici.sses take away, 

There would be little sign J would do bo ; 

Why then should J this robbery delay ? 

Oh ! she may wake, and therewith angry '.p’ow ! 
VFell, if she <lo, J’ll back restore that one, 

And tw'outy hundred thousand more for loan. 


The Stc'lfmt Shq>Ji(rd. 

Hence away, thou Syren, leave mo, 

Pish I unclasp these wanton arma ; 
Sugar’d W'ords can ne’er ilcceivo me, 

( Thirngh thou prove a thouBand chftims). 
Fie, fie, forbear ; 

No common snare 
Can ever my aflbetion chain ; 

Thy j)ainLpd bait.s, 

And poor dticeits, 

Are all bestowed on me in vain. 

I’m no slave to such as you bo; 

Neither shall that snowy bn«t8t, 

Bolling eye, and lip of rub)'', 

Fver rob me o^my rest ; 

<ro^ go, display 
Tby beauty’s ray 

To some more-soon er»unour\l Bwaln : 

Those common wiles, 

Of sighs ami smiles, 

Are all bestowed on rue in vain. 

I have elsewhere vow’d a duty ; 

Turn away thy tempting eye ; 

Show not me a painted beauty, 

These impostures I defy : 

Mv Bjiirit loathes 
Whore gaudy clothes 
And feigned oaths may lovo obtain : 

1 love her so ^ 

Whoso look swears wo, 

That all your labours will bo vain. 

Can he prir.e the tainied posies, 

Which on evenr breast are worn j 
That may pluck the virrin roses 
From their hever-touchod them i 
1 esa go rest 

On her sweet breast, ' 
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Thai is tb€> ptifie Qf C^thia'a ixain ; 

Then Btay thy tongue, j 
’ Thy mermaid song 
Is alt bestow'd on me in vain. 

He's a fool, that basely dallies 
Where each peasant matoa with him ; 
Shall I haunt the thronged vtillles, 
Whilst there’s noble hills to climb ? 
No, no, though clowns 
Are scar’d with frowns, 

1 know tho best can but disdain : 

And those prove, 

So will thy lov(5 
Be all boHiow’d on mo in vain. 

I do scorn to vow a duty, 

Where each lustful lad may woo ; 
Oive mo her, whoso sun-like beauty, 
Bu'/zards dare not soar unto : 

She, she, it is 
Affords that bliss, 

For which 1 would refuse no pain ; 

But such as you. 

Fond fools, adieu, 

You seek to cai>Li\o me in vain. 

Leave me, then, f]»on Syren, leave me; 

Seek, no more to work my luums ; 
Crafty wiloa caniint (kx'oive me, 

Wh<i am proof against your ehatins : 
You hahour may 
To lead astray 

The 'heart, thac constant shall remain ; 
And I the while 
Will fiit and smilo 
To SCO you spend your time in vain. 

MadrigaL 

Amaryllis I did woo. 

And I courted I’liillis too ; 

]>aphnc for her love 1 (‘hose, 

Ohioris, for that damask rose 
In her cheek, 1 hidd so dear, 

Yea, a thousand lik'd well near ; 
ji\nd, hi love with all togeiher, 

Feared tho imjoying cither : 

'Cause to be of one po^scMs'd, 

BoitM the hope of all the rest. 


So now is come our joy ful’st feast ; 

Let every man be jolly } 

I'lacK room* with Ivy leav# is drest, 

And every post with holly. 

Though B*>niu chuns at our mirth repine, 
Kound your fbTeh('adH garlands twine, 
Brown sorrow in a cup of wine, 

And lot us all bo merry. 

Now all our neiglibonrs’ chimneys smoko, 
And Christmas blocks arc burning ; 
llieir ovens they 'ivith baked meat choke. 
And all their spits an? turning. 

Without the door b't sorrow lie ; 

And if for cold it hap to die, 

We’ll bury’t in a Christmas i)io. 

And evermore be merry. 

Nov^ evtjry lad is wond’roug trim, 

And no maji minds his labour ; 

Our losses have provided them 
A bagpipe and » tabor ; 

T^oung jnen-and maids, and girls and boys, 
Oive file to one another’s joys ; ^ 

And you amJii shall by their noise 
. PeroeiTC that they are merry. 


Rank misers now do sparing shun ; 

Their hall music sound^oth ; 

And dogs thence with whoh? shauldcns rUJ'> 
So all things there aboundeth. 

’ The country folks, themselves advancr'* 

With crowdy-muttonR out of Franco ; 

And Jack shall pipe and Gill shall dance, 
And all tho town be rneJTy, 

Nod Squash hath fotcht liis hands from pawn, 
And all liis l»cst apparel ; 

Brisk Nell hath honght a mlT of lawi 
With dr(t])piug of the bawd. 

And those that lianlly all the year 
Had bread tu eat, ur rags ti> wear. 

Will have both dotliL", aud dainty faro, 
And’iUl tlu' day bf' rin'ri'y. 

Now jioor men to the justices ^ 

With capons make their ervants ; 

And if they hajj to Jail of thene, 

They jdagiuj tlnuu with their wnrmnts: 
But now they fcial them with good cheer, 
And what they naufc they take in beer, 

For Oliristiuas coineti but uiice a year, 

And then they shall be merry. 

Good farmers in iJie eomitry iim’se 
The pot>r, that e!ve were undojie 
Some laudlonls sjieud their moiufy worse, 

On lust and prido at Lumlon. 

There the royst('rfl they do plav, 

Drab and dire their lands away, 

AVhieh may be ours another day, 

And therefore le t's be merry. 

The client now his .suit forbears, 

The piiso)ier’s hciart eased ; 

The debtor drinks away his eaifes, 

And for tin* time is pleased. 

Tliough others’ purses be more fut, 

W'hv should w<‘ pine, or gnevt* «t that? 
Hang wo'i. w ! care will kill a eat. 

And therefore let’s b(' meriy, 

Hark ! now the wags abroad do call, 

Kaeii lalier forth to rambling; 

Anon you’ll see them in tlic bail, 

For nuts and ajiples scrambling, 
liaik ! how the roofs with laughter sound, 
Anon tlu'y’Jl think the houMt gfH*s vmmd, 

For they tlie cellar’s dt«])tli havt^ found, 

And (heie they will be merry. 

1'!k wenclies with their wassail bowls 
Ab('ut the .streets arc singing ; 

I’he boys are cuine t(» eoti b tlie owls, 

Tile wild mare in is bringing, 

Onr kitdien boy hatli broke hie bo\, 

And to the dealing of the ox, 

Our honciit neiglibonrs cornu by flocks, 

AiuJ hei'f they wuU bo merry. 

^ Now kings and queens poor sheepeotes have, 
And mate with evtjry body ; 

1'ho honest now may play the knave. 

And wise men play the noddy. 

Sumo youtliH will now a mumming go 
Some othera play at Kowland-ho, 

And twenty other game boys mo, 

Because they will be ineny. 

Then, wherefoi'e, in these merry days. 

Should we, 1 pray, be duller ! 

No, let us siijg some roundelays, 

To make our mirth the fuller : 

And, while wo thtt.s inspired 
Let all tho streets with etiboosi niig ; 

Woods and hills, tind everytlung, 

Bear witness wo are merry. ' 
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IVXLUAM BROWIfE* 


WitUAM Bbowne (1690-16^5) was a pastoral 
and descriptive poet, who, like Phiueas and Giles 
Fletcher, otiopted Spenscsr for his model. He was a 
native of Tavistock, in Devonshire, and the heautifid 
scenery of his native county seems to liave inspired 
Ms early strains. His descriptions are vivid and 
true to nature. Browne was tutor to the Karl of 
Carnarvon, and on the deatli of the latter at the 
battle of Newbury in 16^3, be received the patron- 
age and' lived in the family of the Karl of Pembroke. 
In this situation he rcjdised a compctciicy, and, 
according to Wood, purchased an estate. He died 
at Ofctery-St-Mary (the birth-place of Coleridge) in 
1645, Browne’s works consist of Briiannm\H Pasto- 
rats, tlie drst part of which was published in 1613, 1 
the seeond^art in 1616. He wrote, also, a pastoral 
poem of inferior merit, entitlotl. The Shepherd’s Pipe. 
In 1620, a miiSiiuc by Browne was produced at 
court, called 77i« Jnincr Temphe Masque ; but it w'as 
not printed till a hundred and twenty years after 
the author’s death, transcriht'd from a manuscript 
in the Bodleian library. As fdl tlie pot'ins of 
Browne were prodxicod Iwfore he was thirty years of 
age, and the l>est when he was litthi more than 
twenty, we need not be surprised at tln-ir containing 
marks of juvenility, and frequent traces of resem- 
blance to previous poets, esjaicially Spenser, wliom 
he warmly admiTcd. TTis paatornla obtained the 
approbation of Selden, Drayfen, Wither, ‘and Ben 
Jonson. Britannia’s Ihistorals are written in the 
heroic couplet, and cr>iiiain niucdi beautiful descrip- 
tive iKKJtry. Browne had great facility of expression, 
and au intimate aequainiance with the phenomena 
of inanimate nature, nnd the characteristic features 
of the Kpglish landsiaixj. Why he Ims failed in 
maintaining his, ground among his contemporaries, 
must 1)0 attrihuU'd to the >vant of vigour and con- 
densation in his works, and tlio almost total absence 
of human interest His sliciiherds and shepherdesses 
have nearly as little character as the * silly slieep ’ 
Uiey tend ; wlulst pure description, that ‘ takes the 
plow of ficnst',' can never permanently mten’st any 
targe number of readers. So completely had some 
of the poeoiS of Browne vanished from the public 
view and retiollection, that, had it not been for a 
single copy of them i)Osse88ed by the llcv. Thomas 
Warton, and which tliat poetical student and anti- 
quary lent, to be transcribed, it is supposed there 
would have remained little of those works which 
their axUhor fondly lu>ped would 

Keep his name enroUM pjist his l})at shines 
In gilded marble, <ir in hiami leaves. 

Warton cites the following liiU'S of Browne, as con- 
taining An assenihl.'ige of the same images as the 
nionhng picture in the L'Allcgro of Milton 

I Ry this had chanticleer, the vilhige cock, ^ 
Bidden the goodwife for her maid-^ to kn<M;k ; 

1 .Aud the swart j>]f>ugljmaT> for his breaktHst stayed, 
That he might till thoi^e lands were fallow laict ; 

'jThe hillw and valleys hivo and there resoimd 
With the rc-w^hoeM of the doop-nioiithM hound ; 

Kaoh slupherd’s danghP- with Jier eh';inly pail 
Was adiekl to'nnllr the moming’s liieal ; 

I Axtd w the man had climb’d tljo eastern hilLn, 

Ij To gild muttering hoonij, aod pwtiy rills, 

:| Befon# tha lahourirug Iwe had ielt tne hive, 

An^ uimDlojfiilhes, which in rivers dive, 

Began id ami cateh the drowned fly, 

^ I lost, not iufeUcity, 

cnlebifiikd the death of a feieod under the 


name of Fhilarete in a t»n$toral poem; and |tH)iteu iai 
aupiwsed to have copied Ida plan in Hyddaa. Tirere 
is also a faint similarity lu sonu; of the Senthnehta 
and images. Browne has a very Hue iUustratian of A 
rose 

Look, as a sweet rose fairly budding forth 
Betrayt, her beauties to th* enamour’d mom, 

Hntil some keen blast from the envious north 
Kills the sweet hud that was but newly bom ; 

Or else her rarest smells, delighting, 

Make herself betray 
Some white and cullous hand, inviting 
To pluck her thcnco away. 


[A Descrljifirc f^htch,'] 

O what a rapture have I gotten now ! 

That age of gold, this of the irn-cly brow, 

Have drawn me from up; song! 1 onward run 
((Mean from the eml to which I first bcffiin), 

But yc, the heavenly creatiiix'B of the West, 

Tn whom the virtues and the graces rest, 

Panlon ! that I have run astray so long, 

Ana grow so tedious In so rude a song. 

If you YotirsclvcH should corno to add one grace 
Unto a pheasant grove or such like place, 

Where, here, The curious cutting of a hedge, 

Then* in a pond, the trimming of the sedge ; * 

Here the fine setting of well-shaded trees, 

Tlio w'alks there mounting up by small dc'grocs, 

'I’lic gravel and the green so equal lie, 

It, with tin* rest, draws on your ling’ring eye: 

Here the .swi*et smells that do pcriiime the air, 
Arising from the infinite repair 
Of odoriferous buds, and Jierbs of price, 

(As if it were another paradise), 

So please the smelling sense, that you are fain 
Where last you w'alkM to turn ami walk again. 
There the small birds with their liarinontous notea 
Sing to a sjuing that smileth as she fioatat 
Kor in her face a many rlimplcs show, 

And often skips as it did dancing go ; 

Hero further down an over-arehed alley 
’i’hat from a hill goes w’indlng in a valley, 

You spy at end thereof a standing lake, 

Where some ingenious artist strives to' make 
Tljc w'ater (brought in turning pipes of lead 
Through birds of oartlt most lively fasliioned) 

7'o eounterfeit and mock the sylvans all 
lu singing well their own set madrigal. 

7’his with no smidl delight retains your car, 

And makes you think mwio blest hut who live there. 
Then in an other, place fnC fruits that be 
In gallant chiStiSeirH decking each g'"od tree 


Invite your hand to crop them from the stem, 
Ami liking ojie, taste every sort of them : 

'Then to the arbours walk, thou to tlie bowers. 
Thence to the walks again, thenco to the flowers, 
'I’hen to the birds, ami to the clear spring thence. 
Now ph-osing one, and then another sense : 

Here one vialks oft, and yet imcw begin’tli, 

As if it were some hidden labyrinth. 


As in an evening, when the gentle air 
Breathes to the sullen night a soft repair, 

1 tift have sat ot» 'J'hames’ sweet bank, to hear 
My friend with his sweet touch to charm mims ear ; 
When he hath jilay’d (as well he can) seme strain. 
That likes me, stnvight I ask the same againi 
And he, as gladly griinting, strikei) it Q*cr 
With some sweet relwh w»a forgot before 4 

m 
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woultt have heeii «onti?nt if he would play, 
In that one strain, to pass t]ie night away : 
But, fearing much to do his patience wrong, 
llnwillingly have ash’d aonio other song : 

So, in this diff’ring key, though I could well 
A inoiiy hours, but as few luinutea tell, 

Yet, lest mine own delight might injure you, 
(Though loath so soon) 1 take my song anew. 


1 The sable infuiile of the silent night 
i Shut from the world the evor-joysome light, 
j Care fled away, atid softest slumbers please 
j To leave the court for lowly cottages, 

1 Wild beasts forsook their oigifl on uoody hillsj 
I And fileighiful otters left the purling nils ; 

I Books to their nests in high uoods now wejc 11 
And with tlieir sproa.<] wings shield their naked 
When thieves from thickets lo tlie cioss-wavK ; 
Ami terror frights tlje lonely passenger ; 

I iVhcii nought was heard Imt iHuvaml then the 
j Of fcomo ^ilo cur, or wlnsiping of the owl. 


|| Hut since her stay was h ng: for fear tJie sun 
I Should fnol them idle, some of them begun 
)j To leap and wrealle, others threw the bar, 

|j Some from tiro Company reiuo\ed are 
[I To meilitate the songs they meant to ]>lay, 

| , Or make a 'new round for ifext holiday ; 

: Some, tales of love their love-siek fellows t(»ld ; 
i Others w'crc seekiug stakos to piuli their foM. 

This, all alone, was memliug of his pip'' ; 

That, for his lass, ,«i(mght fruits, most sweet, most lipe. 
Here (from the rest), a lovely shepherd's hoy 
Sits pipim; on a hill, us it his joy 
' \Voul<l still onduvO, m- else that age’s frost 
Should never make him think what he had lost. 
Yonder a shepherdeNs knits hy tlu* ,H]>nngs, 

; Her hands still. keeping time to what she sing'. ; 

Or seeming, by her sung, those fairest hands 
Wove comforted in working. Is'ear the sands 
Of hope sweet river, sits a musing lad, 

That jnoiins the loss of w'hat lie somerime had, 

I His love by death bereft r when fast by him 
An aged swain takes |iliiee, a* near the hum 
I Of *s "grave as of tho river. 


ITlfC 

(From the Onner Temple Hlasque.’) 

♦ 

Btoor hither, steer your winged pines, 

All beaten mariners, 

Here lie undisroverM mines 
A prey to passeiigcrs ; 
rerfumes far sweeter than the best 
Which make the jilmcuix urn ami nest; 

Fear not your ships, 

Nor any to oppose yovi fvave our lip'^ ; 

But come on shore, 

Where no joy dies till love hath gotten mojc. 

For swelling waves our pantit'g breasts, 
Where never storms arise, 

Exchange ; and be aw'hile our guests ; 

For stars, gaze on our eyes. 

Tlie compass, love shall hourly sing, 

Atid as he goes about the ring,, 

' We will not miss 
To tefH each point he nivmcth with a kiss. 


raAneia 


Tlic writings of Fuancib Quae^ks (15^2-1644) 
are more like those of a divine, or contemplativ^c 
recluse, than of a busy man of the world, who held 
various public situations, and ilied at the age of 
fifty-tw'o. Quarles was a native of Essex, educated 
at Cambridge, and afterwards a student of Idncoln’s 
Inn. He was snc'cessively cup-liearcr to Elizabeth, 
Ciueen of Bohemia, secretary to Archbishop Usher, 
and chronologtT to the city of London, lie espoused 
the cause of ('harles 1., and was so harassed ]>y the 
ojiposite party, who injured his property, and jilun-. 
dered him of his hooks imd rare manuscripts, that 
his death was attnhntcd to the affliction and ill 
health caused by Ihest* disasters. Notwithstanding 
his loyalty', the works fif (Juarlcs have a tinge of 
J’uritMnism and asceti(v pict,v that m^ght have moE 
lificd the ragv' of his ])crsccutors. Jlis poems con- 
sist of various pieces' — JoI> Milltanf, Sinu'x 
The JUsinnf of Queen J^sf/)r/\ end Porthenh^ 

The Monimt) 3/w.vc, The 1'eo,sf of Uhrr/w, and The 
Divine Emhlvmft. The latter vveie puhlished in 1645, 
and were so popular, that riiillips, Milton’s nephew, 
styles Quarles ‘the darling of our pleheian judg- 
ments.’ T'he (‘uloginm still holds goisl io some ex- 
t(‘nt, for the Divine Ihnhlems, willi their quaint and 
grotesque ilhisti'atioiis, arc still found in the cottages 
of our peasants. After the Kestoratioti, when every- 
thing sacred and ktious was either neglected or 
made the- suhpvt of nhald j'.'jtv. (.iU‘'‘Hes seems to 
have heen entirely lost to the public. Even Pope, 
who, had he read him, must have relished his lively 
fancy and jHvetienl expression, notices only his 
bathos and sih.surdiiy. Tlu* bett(‘r and more tolerant i 
taste of modern tiinos has adni'ltted the divine eni- | 
hleniist into the ‘ laurelled frateniity’- of ]) 0 (ds,’ where, ! 
if he docs not ()C(m]>y a conspicuous phiee, he is at i 
lea.st sure of his due measure of homage and atten- 1 
tion. Emblems, or dhe union of tho graphic and j 
poetic arts, to meuleate lessons of morality and re- 1 
iigion, had been tried with success by reachani and j 
AVither. (iunrles, however, made liernuin Hugo, a l 
.lesiiit, his model, and from the ‘i’m Desideria’ of tliis 
author, eopii'd a great part of his jvrints and mottoes. 
Ilia style is that of his ago- studded with conceits, 
often extravagant in com'cption, and jirescnting the 
most ontfi' and ridiculous ronibinatiuns. 'rhere is 
strength, however, amidst his contortions, and true 
wit mixed up w ith the false. His epigrammatic 
point, uniting wit and devotion, has been considered 
tho preenrsor of Young's Niglit Thouglits. 


As whim a lady, wivlking Flora's bower, 

Picks here a pink, and thei-e a gilly-flower, 
Novv plucks a violet from her purple bod, 
And then a nrimroso, the year’s maidenhead, 
• There nijm the brier, here the ]ov('i*’s pansy, 
SInftiiig her dainty pleasmx's with her fancy', 
I’hi.s on lier arms, ami that she lists to w'ear 
t^jpou the borders ol her curious hair ; 

At length a rose-bud (passing all the rest) 
She plucks, and bosoms in her lily hrea$t. 

The ShoHmjts of Life. 

And wliat's a lift* 1 — a weary pilgrimage, 

AVho.se glory in one day doth fill the stage 
With childhood, manhood, and dwrepit age. 

And what’s a life — the flouri.shing nrray 
Uf the proud summer meadow, vvliich to-day 
AVeors her green plush, and is to-uiorrow hay. 
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Read on this dial, how the shades devour 
Hy shortdjycd 'imitcr’s day ! hour cats up hour ; 

AIm I the tohil's hiu from eight to four. 

Behold these lilies, which thy hfin<l» have made, 

Fair copi*^s of my life, and open laid 

To vieiv, how soon they droop, how soon they fade ! 

Shade not that dial, night will hlind too soon ; 

My non-aged day already points to noon ; 

JJow simpio is rny snit !— how smfiil my boon ! 

Nor do 1 heg this slend'T inch to wilo 

The time away, or fahnoly to beguile 

My thoughts with joy ; here’s notiiing wortli u smilo, 

Mo-rs Tna* 

Can hu be fair, that withers at a blast? 

Or he be strong, that airy breath can cast ? 

Can Jjo be wiHo,\hat knous not liow to lire 1 
(>!' htj be rich, tltat nothing hath to gi\o ? 

Can he be young, that’s feeble, weak, and wan { 

So fair, strong, wise, so rich, so young is man. 

So fair is man, tliut death (a parting blast) 

Bliusls his fair flower, and makes him caith at lust ; 
So strong ia man, ihat witli a gasping hrealh 
lie tot.tei’s, and bequeaths his ftiongth to death ; 

So w'ibc is man, that if with dcatli lie strive, 

His wisdom eannoc teach liiin how to lire ; 

So rich is man, iliat (all Ills debts being paid) 

Hns wealth’s the wJudijig-sUeet wherein he’s htnl ; 

So young is man. that, )»roi.c with care and sorrow, 
He’s old enough t(i>day, ■'o die to-umnow : 

Why bragg st thou then, tlvou worm of tivi* feet long? 
ThoiiVt neither fair, mr strong, nor w'ise. run neli, nor 
young. 

The YiniUjiof th'C WorltL 

False world, thoo ly\t : thou eanst imf l-nd 
'■J’he least drligiiL : 

Thy favour caun li gain a- tUend, 

They are so slight, : 

Thy morning )>l''asui'cs make an end 
To j'len(«c at night : 

Poor are the wjuils’ that th oi supply’s!, 

And yet thou 'launt’st, aiio' yet thou vy’st 
With heaven ; fond earth, tliou boaats ; faUe world, 
thou ly’'.t. 

Thy babblii.g iongue telia golden tales 
Of v'juileas treiihure ; 

Thy bomb \ otiers easy aalc-s 

Of lasting ph‘asnre, ; 

Thou nsk’. : Oio consrionee what she ails, 

Aiul swuir’st to fjisc Ik-i : 

There’s none e;ui want wlieu' tlioii supply ’si; 

'■J’hcre’a none can give whore them deny’st. 

Alas ! fond world, ilmu bmvsts ; false world, Hum ly'sl.. 
'\^'^ha' WTll-adviiiierl oar regards 
\\ hilt eiuth Cun say? 

‘I’bv words aro gohl, but tliy I'Mvards 

Are painted clay ; * 

'1 h,' cunning can but pack the caids. 

Thou cansil, imt piav : 

T1‘/ game at weakest, stilt itum vy sr, : 

If jSicen^ and then levy’d, dfMiy’rt : 

Thou rad not what thou secmld > filse world, ihou lyVt. 
Thy titi&el bosom p>eems a mint 

itew-'OOin’d Iumm.j. ; 

A parfldls'-, i-iwii Ims no stint, 

Nti* ehiui^i;'©, no inensi ; 

A pumied oaslt, bwt nothing in*t, 

‘ Nor wealth, uor pleasure : 

Vain C'ari/u! that falsely thus comply 'st 
With, m in ; vai-U maw ! that thou ndy'st 
On canh; Y0 .Lq m^in, thou doc^st; vain qarth, Umu ly'st. 
♦ 


What mean dull souk, isi this higili»m«aflure, ’ 

To haberdftsh 

In cartli’s base wares, w'hoso greatest treasure 
Is dross and trash? 

The height of whoso enchanting pleasure 
Is but a dash? 

Are these the goods that thou supply’st 

Ik moitak wdth ? Are these the high’sfc t 

(km these bring cordial peace ? fake w'orld, tJ.iou ly’bt. 

m God Onf}/. 

I love (imd have some euiise to love) the earth ; 

She iti lay Maker's creature ; therefore good ; 

She is my mother, for she gave mo birth ; 

She is )uv tender nurse — she gives me food ; 

But what’s a emUnre, Ijiord, compared wdth thee 1 
( fr wimt's my mother, or my muse to me ? 

1 lu\e ibo air : her d.inity sweets refresh 
My djoophig soul, ami to new' sweets invite me ; 

Her sluill-mouth'd (juiic sustains me with their flesh, | 
And with their polyphonian notes delight me; 1 

Ihit what’s the air or all the sweets Hint she, 1 

fan blosp my soul withal, comiinrcd irO tlo'e i 

I h*\o the sea : she is my fellow-creature, 

My (arelul jairveyor ; slu* jirovides pie store : 

Sim wails me rs'iml ; she makes my diet greater; 

Wic w'afts my treasure from a foreign shore : ! 

Hut, Lord of oceans, when couquired with theo, ! 

What is the ocean, or her wealth to mo ? I 

To heaven’s high city 1 direct iny jonnicy, i 

Whoso Hpamded suburbs entertain mine eye ; 

Mine (ye, by eontemjilatioii’s gi'cat attorney, ! 

Transeends the crystal pavemi'Ul of the sky : ! 

But what i>, heuven, gieat Hod, coiupared to thee ? i 
Without thy picsenco heaven 's no heaven to me. 

Without thy presence earth giv('s no rdection ; i j 

"Witliout thy ]>roseiK‘e sea atfords no treasure ; ,1 

Without thy presence air k a rank infection ; . 

Without thy ]>resonro lu avtn itsidf no pleasure : j 

)1 not posseshM, if not enjoy’d in Ihoe, ! 

What’s earth, or sea, or air, or hcav'cn to me ? ; 

The highest honours that the world can boast, i 

Arc subjects fur too low for my desire ; j 

7'hc brigh(< »t beams of glory arc (at most) 

Hut dying sparkles of thy living flic : I 

'flic loudest flames that caith can kindle, be 
But nightly glow-worms, if compared to thco. , 

AVithout thy presence wealth is bags of cares j , ! 

Wisdom but lolly ; joy disquiet — -sodncfis ; I 

Fiiendsliip is treason, afld delights are enarcs ; 

Pleasure'* but pain, and mirtli but pleasing madticss ; \ 
Without thee, Lord, things be no^what they be, 1 
Nor have they being, when compared willi thee. j 

111 having all things, and not theo, wlmt have I ? 

Not hav ing theo, what have my labours got ! 

Let me enjoy but thee, what further cravo 1 1 

And having thee alone, what have I not ? [ 

T wish nor sea nor land ; nor would I be 
Possess’d of iK'avcn, heaven unpoMCSs’d of thee, ' 

JOcewj of Life. : I 

The day gi-ow'8 old, the low-pitcliM lamp hath Toado 
No loss than treble shade, ; 

And the. descending damp doth now prepare 
'f 1 uncurl bright Titan’s hair ; , ' 

Wlmse western wardrobe now begins to unfold ' I 

Her purples, fringed with gold, i 

To clothe his evening glory, when tho alalWiS * j 
Of rest shall call to rest in fretlres Thefck' miub. 
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Nature now calls ta*supi>cr, to rofpoali 
The spirits of all flesh ; 

The toiling ploughman drives hia thirsty teams, 

To taste tne aapp’ry streams : 

The droLllng swineherd knocks awaji and feasts 
Jlia hungry whining guests : 

The boxbill ouzle, and the dappled thrush, 

Like hungry rivals meet at their beloved bush. 

And now the cold autumnal dews are seen 
To cobweb evcir green ; 

' And by the low-shorn rowans doth appear 
: The'fast-decliuing yenv : 

; Tlie sapless branches doff their Buminer suits 
1 And wniii their winter fruits ; 
i And stormy blasts have forced the t|uald«g trees ^ 

, To wrap their trembling limbs in suits of mossy frieze, 

! Our wasted taper now bath brought her light 
To the licxt door to night ; 

i Her sprighllofls dauie grown with great snuff, doth < tmi 
(Sinl as her ncighb’ring urn ; 

, Her slender inch, that yet unspent remains, 
j Lights but to furtluT pains, 

[ And in a silent languago bids her guest 
1 Prepare Jiis ucary limbs to take eternal rest. 

I Now careful ngt' hath piteliM her painful plough 
Ulion the furrow’d brow ; 

And snowy blasts of (lir«('>»n tented care 
Have biaucird the falhiig hair : 

8us])icious envy mix’d with jealous spUo 
I)isturl)s his weary night : 

Ifc threatens youth with ago ; and imw, al*ts ! 

He owns not what he is. but vaunts the man he was. 

drey hairs peruse thy days, and lot thy past 
Head lectures to thy last : 

Those hasty wings that hurried them awa;)' 

Will give tliesc days no day : 

Tho constant wheels of nature stjorn to tire 
Until her works expire : 

That blast that iiipp’d ihy youth will ruin tlnv ; 

That hand that shook the branch will quickly stiiko 
tho tree. 


To Qhasfit)i. 

Oh, Chastity !— -the flow'er of tho soul, 

How' is thy perfect fuinioss tum’d to foul I 
How arc thy blossoms blasted all i(j dust, 

Hy sudden light’ning of untamed lust ! 

How hast thou thus defil’d thy ev’ry feet, 

Th}' sweetness that irau once, how far from sweet ! 
Where are thy maiden smiles, thy blushing cheek — 
Thy lamh-like countenance, m fair, so meek ? 

Where is that spotlcBS flower, ?liafe while-oro 
Within thy lily bosom thou did’st weJiiT ? 

Has wanton Cupit^ anatched it 1 hath his dart 
Sent courtly tokens to thy simple heart ? 

Where dost thou bide? the country half disclaims thee : 
The cHy wonders when a body names thee : 

Or have tho rural woods cngi'ost tliee there, 

And thus forestall’d our empty markets here ? 

Sure thou art not ; or kept where no man shows thee : 
Or chang’d so much scarce man or woman knows tlice. 


OKORCE HEllRKRT. 


Lord Uerbert of Cherbury. George was educated 
at Cambridge, and in the year 1610 wa» chosen 
orator for the univeraity, Herbert waa the intimate 
friend of Sir Henry Wotton and i’)r Donne j and 
Lord Bacon ia said to have entertained such a high 
regard for his learning and judgment, that he »ub- 



Georqi; Herbert (1593-1632) was of noble birth, 
though diiefly known as a pious country clergy- 
man—' holy George Herbert,’ who 

The lowliest duties on himself did lay. 

His father w as descended from the earls of Pembroke, 
and iivedin Mon^mery Castle, Wales, where the 
poet was bom, ms elder brother was the celebrated 


initted his wwlcs tu him bufru'C publication. The 
poet was also ia favour with King James, who gave 
him a sinecure oflioe worth X120 per annum, which 
Qiieim Elizabeth liad formerly given to Sir Hhilip 
Sidney. ‘With this.’ snys ‘l/ank Walton, ‘and 
his aiiimily, muf tlie advantages of his eollcRp, ami 
of his oratorsbip, }>o enjoyed his genteel humour for 
clothes and v'eurt-likc (‘ompriny, ami seldom looked 
towards Carubridpe unless tlie'jdng were there, but 
then be mwor failed,’ The <leath of the king and 
of two powerful friends, the Duke of llieiimond and 
Morcpiis of Hamilton, destroytsd Herbert’s court ■ 
hopes, and he entered into sacred orders. He was ' 
first prebemd of Layton EocJesia (the ehureh of , 
Avlih’h ho rebuilt), and afterwards was made rector | 
ofBemerUm, ia Wiltshire, wtu re lie passed the re- i 
inainder of hia life.* After describing the poet’s i 
marriage lui th<‘ third day after lus first interview 1 
with the lady, old Izaak Walton relates, with eh a- 
ruetcrislic simidieity and minuteness, a matrimonial 
scene preparatory to their removal to BenuTton : — 

‘ The third day after tie was uuule rector of Bemer- 
ton, and b.ad ehanped his word and Bilk clothes into 
a eunonical luihit (he Iiad probably nev(ir done duty 
; regularly at Laj'ton Ecclesia), lie returned so habited 
with Iiis friend Mr Woodnot to Bainton ; and ini- 
meiiately after he had seen and saluted his wife, he 
said to her, “You arc now a miuiKter’s wife, and 
> must now' so far forget your father’.s house ns not to 
•' claim a precedence of any of your parishioners ; for ' 
you arc to know that a priest's wife can clialienge ; 
no precedence or place but that which she purch.^scs | 
by her obliging humility ; and I am sure places so 
^ purchased do best become them. And let me tell 
. you, 1 am so good a herald as to assure you 1 hat this 
is truth,” And she M'as so meek a wife, as to )is.suro i 
him it was no vexing news to her, and that he I 
should see lier observe it with a cheerful willingness.’ I 
, Herbert discharged his clerical duties with saint- i 


* The rectory of Jlemei ton K bow IwW by another poot, the 
H«i'* W. Lislo Ifowlee. 
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like zeal and purity, but liis Btrongth was not equal 
to bis pclf*imi)Oscci tasks, ami he died at the early 
Age of thirty-niue. llis principal production is 
entitled, The l^'emple, or Sarred Poems and Private 
JEjuculrttwns. It was not printed till the year after 
his death, hut -was $o well rewived, that Walton says 
twenty thousand copies u'cre sold in a few years 
after the first impression. The lines on Virtue — 

Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 

arc tlm best in tlu' collection ; btit even in them w'e 
find, what mars all the poetry of Herbert, ridiculous 
eoneoits or coarse unpleasant Bimiles. His taste 
wjis very inferior to his genius. The most sacred 
subject could not repress liis love of fanl astir imagery, 
or keep him for biilf a dozen verses in a serious and 
natural strain. Herbert was a musician, and sang 
his oAvii liyinns to the lute or viol ; and indications 
of this may bo found in his poems, which have 
soinet lines a musical fiow and harmonious cadence. 
It may be safely .said, however, that Herbert's 
poetry alone would not have presona'd his name, 
and that ho is indebted for the reputatiuii lie enjoys, 
to his excellent timl amiable character, ernbalmetl in 
the pages of grK)d old Walton, to his prose w'ork, 
the CoimUy Parwn, and to the warm and fervent 
piety wliieh gave a charm to his life and breathes 
througli nil his wnting.s. 

riVntc. 

SviH’i. cay! s<> Cdol, so calm, so bright, 

The biidal of the < a'th and sky ; 

The dei\s shall weep thy fall tu-night ; 

I'or tbo'i TiuMt die. 

Sweet roHC ! whoso hue, aiigiy and brave, 

Bids the ravli o)i/,t wipe Iun eye ; 

Tliy root is e>'T hi its grave ; 

.And iImu die. 

SwTot spring ’ full of (-wi'ci days and roses; 

A box when' sweets coirijan iod lie ; 

Tliy muH'C >ljow's yc have vour close-.; 

And all mu. t die. 

Only a sweet and virtuous mujI, 

Like hcanon'il timber never gne,s ; 

But, though the whole w^jikl turn to coal. 

Then chiclly lives. 


Rdlglon. 

All I'lay of thee paitako ; 

Nethiiig I'an he so mean, 

NAdiich, with tliivS tincture, for thy sake. 

Will not grow liright and dean. 

This is the fatuous stono 
That turneth all to gohl. 

For that which (?od doth touch and own, 
(iannot tor less be told. ^ 

[.S/coirus.J 

lOddy calletl by Hoibcrt * Tlic Pulley.’) 

V'lmn God at hrst made inati. 

Having a gWs of bleEjHings standing by, 

* Let us,* said he, ‘ pour on him all we can ; 

Let tlnsi^WorhlS riches, vbicli dispetsed lie, 
Contract Into a sjian.’ 

Bo strength first made away ; 

Then bea-uiy fiow’d ; then wi.sdoni, honour, 
pleasure ; 

When almost all was out, God made a stay ; 
Pcr(j«dviag that alone, of all his treasure, 

Hoot In the bottom lay. 


* For if I should,’ said he, 

‘ Bestow this jewel also on my creature, 
lie would adore my gifts instead of me, 

And rest in nature, not the God of nature — 
.So both should losers be. 

Yet let him keep the re.st — - 

But keep them, with repining restlessness — 
l.et him be rich and weary ; that, at least, 

If goodnes.s lead him not, yet wcarinesB 
May toss him to my breast.* 


Matin ////»! a. 

1 cannot ope mine eyes 

But tJiou art ready there to catch 

My mourning soul and saciifice, 

'J'heij we must need,^ for that day make a match. 

My (lod, vvhfit IS a Imart { 

SilviT, or givld, oi pircious stone. 

Or .star, or rainbow, or a part 

Of all tlie-e things, or all of them in one ? 

Mj' fiod, wliat is a hcait ? 

That thou slnmld'.st it so eye and woo, 

Touring upon it all thv art, 

A.s if that thou hadst rndhing else to do ? 

Indeed, nipn’s whole estate 
Amounts (and richly) to sei ve thee; 

Ho did not heaven and caith cn-atc, 

Yet .studies them, not him by whom they be. 

Teach me thy hue to know ; 

That this new li^lu winch now I see 
May h'dli the work a.ml workimin iihow ; 

Then by a Mvubcam 1 will climb to thee. 


i^nnda//, 

O day most calm, mo.st bright, 

The fruit of tliis the nevt W'orld’s bud, 

The iiidtirHcinent of siiprerne delight. 

Writ by a I’ rteud, and with his blood ; 
Tbe couch of time, care's halm and bay: 
The week were dark, but for tliy light ; 
Tby tordi dotli show the way. 

The other du\s and thou 
M<tk<‘ up one man ; wlnHe fat^o thfni art, 
Knocking at heaven with tliy brow : 

Hie w’orkyiluys arc the back -part ; 

The burden of the week lies there, 

Making the whole to stoop and bow, 

I’ilJ thy rclji^ase appear. 

Man had straight forw'a‘-d gone 
To endless death : but thou dost pull 
And turn us round, to look (tti one, 
Whom, if we were not very dull, 

We covild not choose but look on still ; 
Bincc there is no jdacc so alone, 

The which he doth not fill. 

Sundays the [li liars arc, 

On which heaven’s palace arched lieu: 

The oilier days fill up the sjiare 
And hollow room with vanitios. 

They are the fruitful beds and borders 
In God’s rich garden ; that is bare, 

Which parts their ranks and order$. 

The Sundays of man’s life, 

Threaded together oti Time’s string, 

Make bracelets to adorn the wife 
Of the eternal glorioUB King. 

On Sunday heaven’s gate stands ope ; 
Blessings arc plentiful and rife— 

More plentiful than hope. 

m 




VOBtCS. 


ENCiJLISH UTEKATUIIE 


W1U.UM H AKriNGTON. 


' Tliirt <la,y iny Saviour rose, 

And did enclose this light for his ; 

That, as each heast his manger laiows, 

Han might not of his fodder iruHS. 

Christ hath took in thii? piece of ground, 
And made a. gard<;n there for those 
^Vho want herbs ibr their wound. 

The rest of our creation 
Our great Ttedeeiner did remove 
With the same sliake, which at his passion 
Did the earth and all things with it move. 
As Satnpcou bore the doors aVMiy, 

Christ’s hands, though nail’d, wrought our 
Pivlvation, 

And did unhinge that dav. 

The brightnops of fuat day 
We sullied by our foul offence : 

AMierefore that robe wo cast away, 
llaMiig anew at his ‘'Tv']Jonhc, 

Whose drops of blood paid the full ju'ice, 
That was rofjuircd to make ns gay, 

And tit for pannhsc. 

Thou art u day of inlrfh : 

And where the utudr-dayK trail on ground, 
'I'hy tli/’lit is liiiduT, as tliy biith : 
n let me tfiko tlu'o at the bouml. 

Deaping vvitli thee fioin seim to seven, 

Till that Wo botli, Ivnng toss’d fioni earth, 
Kly hand in hand to Inniuoi ! 


II Movi\firalian. 

(| How soon d<itli man de<‘ay ! 

I Wlicu clothes are taken fioni a chest of sweets 
I To swaddle inl.ints, whose young breath 

I Scarce knows fhe way : 

1 Tljcy are like little winding-sheets, 

I '^^^uch do consign and send them unto death. 

W'hen lioys go fust to bi d. 

They step into their xduntiU’y gra’tcs ; 

Sleep binds them fast ; only their breatli 
JNfakes them not dead ; 

Successive nights, like rolling wa\es. 

Convey them quickly, who are bound foi death. 

'SYhen youtli is frank and free. 

And calls for music, while Ins veins do swell, 

All <lay exchanging mirth a^d breath 
In eoiiipany ; 

That music summons V tlx' knell, 

Which sliiill befriend him at the house of death. 

When man gi'ows staid and wise, 

Getting a house and home, whore he may move 

Within the circle of his breath, 

Schooling his eyes ; 

That dumb enclosure maketh love 
Unto the coffin, that attondsi his death. 

When age grows low ami weak, 

Marking his grave, and thawing ev’ry year, 

Till all ilo melt, and di-own his breath 
When he would speak ; 

A chair ov litter sliows the bier. 

Which shall convey him to the house of death. 

Man, ere he is aware, 

Hath put together a solemnity, 

And dress’d his hearse, while lie liath breath 
Aa yet to spare. 

Yet, Lord, instruct us so to die, 

I That all these dyings may be life in death. 


WinUAM ll AUmCTON. 

William IIabington (1605 1654) had all the 
vices of the inctnphysh’al scbonl, excepting its occa* 
sional and frequently studied licentiousness. Ho 
tells us himself (in his preface) that, ‘ if the inno- 
cency of a ehasti* niii?e shall be more act'Optable, 
and weigh licavicr in tlie balanee of esteem, than ft 
fame begot in adullery of study, 1 doubt 1 shall leave 
no hope of com petition,’ Ami of a pure nttacli- 
merit, ho says linely, that ‘ ivlicu love builds upon 
tlie rock of chastity, it may safely oontemii Ihe bat- 
tery of the waves and threatonings of the wind;! 
since time, that makes a mockery of the lirmest 
structures, shnll itself be rnliiaterl before that be 
demolisbed.’ Habington's hfe presents feW' inci- 
dents, though he came of a plotting family. His 
father was implicated in Babington’s conspiracy ; 
his umde suffered deatii for Iiis share in the fiaine 
transaction. The poet’s mother atoned, in some 
measure, for these disloy.al intrigues ; for she is said 
to have bt^en tlie wndter of the famous letter to J^ord 
MonU'Jigle, which averted tlie execution of the Gun- 
powder Plot, 'fhe poet was educated at St Omer’s, 
but declined to become a Jesuit. He married Lucia, 
daugbter of the tir^t l>ord Downs, whom he had eelc- 
bratisl under the iiuim* of (kistnra. Tw^rnty years 
before his dealli, lie publislied his jioenjs, eomsisting 
of The jMistn'sft, The ITz/c, and The llohj Man. These 
titles include eaeli bcvevnl copies of verses, and the 
same design w.is afterwards adopted by Cowley. 
The life of the poet sci ms to have glided quietly 
away, cheered by the soiiety and atlection of hi.s 
(kistara. He had no stormy juissions to agitate him, 
and no unruly imagination to control or subdue. 
His poetry is of tlu' same um’ullled deseri]»lion -- 
placid, tender, and oft<’u elegant — but. studded with 
eoneeits to show' Ins wit and fanc3 ^ WIkmi he talks 
of meadows wearing a ‘ gre(>n pfusli,’ of the tiro of 
mutual love being aide to imriiy the air of an in- 
fected eitv, and of a luxurious least Iwing so rich 
that lu*a\eu must have raineil showgirs of sw'cet- 
meat.s, us if 

Heaven wore 

Blackfiiars, and eacli star a oonfoctioncr — 

we are astouislied to find one wlui could ridieulo the 
‘ madness of quaint oaths,’ and the ‘tine rhetoric of 
elollies,' in tin* gallants of hi.s <lav, and whose sen- 
timents on loxowire so pure and noble, fall into 
su^^li absurd and tasteles.s ]nierihties. 

(o (I Fn’i'UiL] 

{ Adilresuvd ‘ to lii^i noMohl fiioud, .1. C., Esq.’j 

I hate tlic country’s dirt and jjiannci's, j'et 
T love the silenei' ; I embrace the wit 
And rouitship, lluwlng here in a full tide, 

Hut loathe tlie expense, the vanity and pride. 

Jdo pl.uv each way is hiqipy. Here I hold 
(Vtiuiiierce with some, who to my <’arc unfold 
(After a due oath ministrod) the height 
And great, ness of each star hliincs jn tlie state, 

The biightness, the eel ip, ^c, tlie Inlhicnce. 

With others 1 commune, wlio tell me whence 
The torrent doth of foreign discord flow; 
llelate each Mkinnish, battle, m erthrow, 

Soon as they liapjienj and by rote can tell 
Those (Icruian towns, even puiv/le me to Hpcll. 

'The cr<).ss, or prosperous fate, of princes, they 
Aseril>e to rasluiess, cunning, or delay ; 

And on each action comment, with more skill 
Than upon Livy did old Machiavil. 

O busy folly 1 Why do I my brain 
I Perplex with the d\iU policies of Spain, 
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She her throne makos reason climb, 
While wild passions captive lie : 
And, each article of time, 


Or quick designs of France ! Why not repair 
To the pure innocence o’ th’ country air, 

And neighbour thee, dear friend I who so dost give 
Thy thoughts to w'orth and virtue, that to liTO 
IJlest, is to trace thy ways. There might not we 
Arm against passion with philosophy; 

And, by tho aid of leiattre, so control 
Whate’er is earth in us, to grow all soul ? 
Knowledge doth ignorance engender, when 
Wc study mysteries of other men, 

And foreign plots. T>o but in thy own ahaxle 
(Thy head upon some flow’ry pillow laid, 

Kind nature's IiouHewifery) contemplate all 
Ills Rtratagoma, wlio labours to enthral 
Tho w’('rl(l to his great master, and you’ll find 
Ambition mocks itself, and grasps the wind. 

Not conquest makes us great. lUood is loo dear 
A price for glory : Hotuiur doth ai»pear 
To statesmen like a rision lu the night, 

And, jnggler-lihc, works o’ th’ deluded sight. 

Th’ unbusied only wise : lor no respect 
Endangers them to eiTor ; they alfect 
Truth in her naked bcaiity, and behold 
Man with an equal eye, not bright in gold 
Or tall in title ; ho much him they weigh 
Aa virtue raiseth him above his clay. 

Thus let us value things : and since we find 
Time bend us toward earth, lot’s in our mind 
Create new youth ; and arm against the rudo 
Assaults of age ; that no dull solitude 
0’ th’ country dead our thoughts, nor busy carc 
0* th’ l''v\n liiakc ns to ihink, where now no are 
And whither we are bound. Time ne’er forgot 
ilia journey, though his steps wc number'd not. 

Jksa ijdtoii of Ca^stara, 

Like the violet which, alone, 

I^rospcra in some happy shade, 

JVly (hiHian;. lives unknown, 

To no looser lyo betiay’d, 

For she’s to lioi-self untrue, 

\Vho <i» lights i’ th’ ]>uMu; view. 

Such is her beauty, as no arts 
Tia^e eniich’d vuth borrow'd grace ; 
lif t h(i!;Ji liirth no pndo impart^, 
j For slic blushes in her pliiee. 

1 Fo^'y boasts a glorious blood, 

I is noldcst, being gof-d. 

I Can' ious, ahe knew never yet 

I Whai a wanton courtship meant ; 

; Kor tjnoaks loud, to boast her wit ; 

’ In her silonee eloquent : 

j Of lierself survey sljp takeSj 

j But ’tween men no dillcrence make*. 

She obeys with speedy islll 

iler grave parents’ wise commands ; 

And so innocent, that ill 
She nor acts, nor understands : • 

Women’s foot run still astray, 

If once to ill they know the way. 

! She eails by that rock, the court, 

! Where oit honour iqiuts her mast ; 
j And reiirVliies« thinks the port, 

; 'Wliero her thmo may anchor east : 

I V*rtuu safely cannot Kjfc. 

j Where vice is enthrouM for wit. 

She holds timlf day’s pleasure beet, 

■\Vhcve ein waits not on delight ; 

Without mosque, or ball, or feast, 

Sweetly spends a winter’s night ; 

O’er thi'>. darkness, whence is thriisv 
Frayer and sleep, oft gorerm: lust. 


Her pure thoughts to hoaren fly : 
All her vows religious bo, 

And her love she vows to mo. 


SIR .TOHN SUCiaJKU. 

Sir John Sucklinu (1608-1641) possessed such 
a natural liveliness of fancy, and exuberance of ani- 
mal spirits, that he often broke through the arti- 
ficial restraints imposed by the literary taste of his 
times, hut he never rose into the poetry of passion 
and imagination. He is .1 delightfld writer of vdiat | 
Inive been tiallcd ‘ ocetisional poems.’ HJs polished j 
wit, playful fiincy, and knowledge of life and society, j 
enabled him to give interest to trifles, and to clothe ; 
famihar thoughts in tho garb of poetry. Jlis own : 
life seems to have been one stiminef-day— * I 

Youth at the prow, and pleasure at the helm. 

He dreamt of enjoyment, not of ftmn*. 'Hie father 
of feuekling was secretary of state to James L, and 
comptroller of the household to Charles I. The 
poet was distuiguished almost from his infancy; and 
at sixteen he tiad entered on public life! Jlis first 
Ryqiearancc was as a soldier under the celebrated 
Gustavns Adoljilius, with wliom lie served one cam- 
paign. On hia retiini, he entered warmly into tho 
cause of Cliarlcs 1,, and raised a troop of liorso in 
his supyioTl He intrigued with his brothm* cava- 
liers to rescue the Earl of Strafford, and was im- i 
yieached by thv* House of (bnnniotivS, To evade a I 
trial, ho lied to France, but a fatal accident took place [ 
by the ,^ay. His servant having robbed him at an ! 
inn, Suckling, learning the circumstance, drew on i 
ids hoots hurriedly, to pursue him ; a rusty nail, or 
(according to nnotiier account) tlie blade of a knife, 
had been concealed in the boot, ndiicli wounded 
him. and produced mortification, of which he died. 
The works of Sucklmg consist of miscellaneous 
IKKjins, five plays, and some private letters, llis 
jxiems are all short, and the bt'st of them are dedi- 
cated to loro and gallantry. With the freedom of a 
cavalier, iSuckling has greater purity of expression 
than most of his conteniporaries. His sentiments 
aio sometimes too voluptuous, but arc rarely coarse ; 
a/<d there is so much elasticity and vivacity in his 
versi's, that he nfver becomes tedious. Jli.s Ballad 
upon a WedduHj is inimitable for witty levity and 
choice beauty of expression. It has touches of 
grapldc <Iescrix>tion and hvcliiiess equal to the pic- 
tures of Chaucer. One wx'U-kuowq verse has neyer 
been excelled — 

Tier finit beneath her petticoat, 

Juke little mice, stole in and out, 

As if they fear’d the light ; 

But oh ! she dances such a way, 

No sun upon an Eastcr-day 
Is half so lino a sight I* 

^ Herrick, who had no occasion to steul, lias taken this Image 
from Buckling, and spoiled it in tho theft— 

Her prettj’ feet, like emlls, did creep 
A little out. 

Like Sir Fretful Plaglmy, Herrick had not idiiU to steal with 
toute, Wycherley also purloined Herrick'S sifAllc for one of Ills 
plays. Tlio aUuaion to Easter-day fs fouisded upon a heautiful 
old Bupenttitlon of ths HugUili {MaifliDtry^ that sim dances 
upon thot morning. 
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WJETS. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


SIR JOHN SCICHaNO, 


now, dnco 1 mt t^own 2t(?/c>;V.l 

^Tis now, since I sat down 'befoi’o 
That foolish fort, a heart, 

(Tiiuo sinnigoly spent !) a yoai*, and more ; 

And still I did iny j>art, — 

Made my approaches, from her hand 
Unto iier Jjp did rise ; 

And did already understand 
The language of her eyes ; 

Proceeded on with no less art, 

My tongue was engineer ; 

I thought to iindorinine the heart 
JJy whispering in the ear. 

When tlua did nothing, 1 hronght down 
(ii'Cat carmou-oaths, and shot 

A thousand thousand lo the town, 

And still it jicldovl not. 

3 then rcsolvM to hiiirve the place 
IJy eutting ofl’all kisses, 

Praising and gazing on Ikh fare, 

And hU such little hiisses. 

To draw her out, ami fioiu liei strength, 

1 drew all hattcrics m : 

.And brought niysf'll'ti> lie at length, 

As if no siege had }>oen. 

When I had done ■svhat iiiun could do, 

And thought tins ])lfU'(' nunc owii, 

The 07iejny lay <]met too, 

.And snulVl at all was done. 

I sent to li.no w' fioiu whence, and wheie, 

T]ie::e licjpes, and Una relief { 

A f'py inlonn’d, Ihoionr was there, 

And did connnaiid in chid', 

Alareh, march ((piotii I) j the woid .sliaighi guo, 
Lc't^H lose mi tune, but leave liev *. 

That giant upon air tvill liie^ 

AjuI hold it out for ever. 

To «ivu h a p]ac<' our camp reieove 
As will no siege abide ; 

1 hate a fool that starves for K-ve, 

Only to feed her pride. 


The maid, and thcrcdiy hangs a tale, 

For such a maid no Whitsun-^ale^ 

Could ever yet ]>jodiif'e ; 

Mo grape that’s kindly ripe could bo 
So round, eo plump, so soi't as she, 

JSor half so full of juice. 

Her finger was .so rjiuill, the ring 
^V'<iiiUl not st on wineli tiny did bring j 
It ivas too vsidc a, jKsjk : 

And, to say tnub (for out it mu,s.t), 

It look'd like tlio L'lCiit coUar 
About oiir young crilt’s neck. 

Her feel beneath her pctticiifit, 

Like little mu-c'. ‘■tolt' in and out, 

A-i il they feiii'd Uio h<\lit : 
t Lilt oh ! sin; d.ince-. mu li a. u.'iy I 
i No sun upon 'in Laster-day 
1 Is h.-ilf so imo a sight. 

! 4 * 

j Her chcck.y i>n rare a Avhilc was on, 

! No daisy lualies cninpai'isen ; 

I VVlio sec.s theuvis imduiic ; 

. For stienlis of red wev ■ aniigled there, 
j Such us arc on a CutU’nue jh hi, 

; 'J'hc side tliiiCb next the ann. 

I Her Ups 'uere red ; ami one was thin, 
(\»mpai'd to that was nevt her chin, 

[ So)iic Im-c had stnio> it mnvjy ; 

lint, l)ick, li-.v ey! ..o ,Mu‘Md her fine, 

I I durst no insue upon thcni yi!:e, 

! 'I'lian on the sun in Ju'y . 

j 

I Her iiiocdh So small, when she (Uk‘s Ppeak, 

! Thou'dst swo.ir her U elk Ic v wordr did break, 

: 'I hat they uiiglit pnssugi' got : 

I Hut she so hand hid ,aili the luatlcr, 

' 'I'liey I'iuiio as /u,<>d as ours, or be tier, 
v\nd ;ae i.u/r snoni a iilni 

i '* 

I Pns.sii.K. oil iiM' ! lion* 1 iipi on ! 

'1 hei<‘'.i ihtio that would he thoaght n))on, 

1 1 tiow, besides tlie bride : 

i 'J'lie bus']U‘.''H <*f the kitcln u’s j iciit,, 

; Foi it IS fit ilml men sln-nld eat ; 
iS'U' we i it tin r< di men. 


I 


i 

I 


A Baltad vjmi a IVciMlvt/, 

J tell thee, Dick, where I bn\c been. 

Where 1 the rarest things havy seen ; 

Oh, things without conipurc 1 
Such sights again cannot be found 
lu any place on Fnglish ground, 

Be it at wuk.? or fair. 

At Charing 'Clros.s, hard by the way 
Where we (thou knowkst) do .sell our hay, 
There is a liouse wdiu stairs ; 

And there did T see coming down 
Such folk as are not in our town, 

Votty at least, in pairs. 

Amongst the rest, one pest Tent hue, 

(His beard no bigger, though, tlian thine) 
Walk’d on before the rest : 

Our landlord looks like nothing to him : 
The king, God bless him, Twould undo hiuL 
Should he go still so dregt. 

« * 

But wot you what? the youth was going 
To make an end of all his wooing ; 

The parson for hira staid : 

Yet by his leave, for all his haste, 

He did not so much wish all past, 
Perchance, as did the maid. 


lust jii H'C link, tlie »'■ ‘k ].in.M'k'd iliuce, 
./Vml all the wMitew m a, IncL' 

His ‘■iiinnmns tin.) obc\ ; 

I'.ach "crv in;,-mun, wuh di.Ti in band, 
Aijirdi’d boldly like our 1 vaiu'd-band, 
Presented, and away. 


W hm all tlic meat viis oij rh.- tsMe, 

What man <.f knilo, or tcotb, wa^ able 
To stay to bo intreated i 
Ami (}jis the \or> icaaou v^us. 

Before the parson could say grace, 

Tlio company were Seated. 

Now hats dy oti, and youths carouse ; 
lleallliB iirst go round, ami then Hie house, 

TIk' bride’s came thick and thick ; 

Ami when Twas naiu’d another’s healtli, 

Perhiipjs he made it hci’s by Ktcahli, 

Ami who couhl liel[( it, Hick ? 

(V ih* sudden nj> they rise ami dance ; 

Then ait again, ami nigh, and glcuoc , 

Then dance again, and kiss. 

Thus sev’ral w'ays the tune did 
'J ill ev’j7 woman wish’d her place. 

Ami €Y ry man wish’d bi-* 

* '^^'^lltsuIl ales w oi'o fotivc of the people of whole 

{ parlsheii at WhitHunday. 

loo 


By this time ftli were stoVu a«ide 
To counsel aiui undress the bride : 

But that he must not know : 

But yet 'tivAvS thought he guessM her ruiiid. 
And did not rncaji to stay behind 
Above an hour or so. 

* * * 

j Covsiimn/. 

I Out upon it, I have lo\M 

! Three vhole days together ; 

I And am like to love throe moie, 

i ir it prove fair weather. 

i Time shall m<JUit away his uings, 

i Kre be shall discover 

I In the whole vide world again 

fciuch a eoiirttant lo^ er. 

But tlio spite nn’t is, no praise 
[ Is due lit all to me ; 

’ Tjove with me had made no stays, 

i Had it any been but she. 

j Had it any been but she 

i And that very fat e, 

I There had been at least eic this 

I A dozen in her plaee. 


j 

I 1 prithee fcoiul me back my heait, 

! Since 7 can not have thine, 

I l<'ov if from yuv' you will not joirt, 

j Why then should'-st thou have mine { 


The Cai'cks^ Zoirr, 

Never believe mo if I love, 

Oi know wliat Tis, or mean to prove j 
And yet in faith I lie, I do, 

And she’s extremely hamlsome too ; 

She’s fair, sho’s woiid’rous fair, 

But I care not who knows it, 

HVi I’ll die for love, 

I fairly will forego it. 

This heat of hope, or cold of fear, 1 

My foolish heart could never bear ; ! 

(hic sigh hnprwinM ruins more | 

Thau earthquakes have done heretofoie ; j 

She’s fair, kv. j 

^Vhen I am hinigiy I do eat, j 

And out no fingers ’stead of meat ; j 

Nor with luueh gazing on hci face, I 

l>o e’er liso liungry tioin the place : [ 

She’s fair, &c. | 

A gentle round fiird to the blink, 

To this and t'otlier friend I drink ; , 

And il ’tis iiamM another^ health, 

1 never nmk<' it hei's hy stealth : 

She's lair, ikc. 

BlaokfiiarH to me, and old Whitehall, 

Js even a» much as is the fall 
Of f'luntaims or a ]tathless grove, 

And nouiislies as inueh as love : 

She’s lair, j 

7 visit, talk, do business, play, j 

And il l a need laugh out a day X 
Wh*' uoes not thus in Cupid's school. 

He makes n.»i l(>vo, but plays the fool ; 

She’s! fair, tkc. 




FROM U58 


CYCLOJ^JKDIA OF 


TO 1649. 


i 

I 


ii 


Yet now' I think on’t, let it lie, 

To find it weie in vain ; 

For ihoii’sf a thief in citlna* oy(‘ 

Wiuiid steal it hack again. 

Why should two hearts in one breast lie, 
And y\ t not lodge together { 

Oh Joie ! where is t)iy sympathy, 
if thu.s our breasts thou sever i 

But I'tve is such a mydeiy, 

1 I' ninot find it out ; 

F'U > htM 1 tliinl.' I’m liesf resolv'd, 

1 rlien am in most doubt. 

'flnu' furcvvi‘11 care, find farewell wo *, 

7 ,nll no longei pine ; 

Foi i'll helieve I have luv heiiit 
As much as she lui'' mine. 


Shtifj. 

"Why so pale and wan, fimd lover’ 
J’rithee, why so pale ? 

Will, when hooking vveJl can't move hei, 
Looking il! ju'io .id t 
l^rithce, why so p;ile ? 

Why so dull and mute. ung sinner ? 
Vrlihee, why so ,;jiite ? 

WiB, nlmii speaking well can’t win her, 
Saying uofcliing do’t 
j^rithoe, why no nuiiet 

Quit, qdit for shame, thirt wid not mov. 
This cannot take her ; 

If of hcrindf she will not love, 

Nothing can make her : 

Tl^e dtwU take her. 



Houfj. 

Hast thou seen the down in the air, 

When wantou blasts have tost it ? 

Or tbc ship on the sea, 

When ruder wimls have crost it ? 

Hast thou markM the crocoililos weeping, ' 

Or the foxes sleeping ? 

Or hast thou viewM the ]ujaeock in liis ptidc, | 

< >r the dove by Ids bride. 

Oh ! 80 fickle ; oh ! so v aiu ; oh ! so false, so false Is tdie 1 ! 

. i 

Jktnirtion Extended, 

Thou vermin slundor, bred in abject minds, 

Of thougbts impure, by^vUe tongues animate, 

Canker of conversation ! coubTst thou find 
Nought but our love whereon to show thy hate \ 

Thou never vvert, when we two were^ilono ; 

What caiist thou witness then 7 thou, basO dull aid, 
Wast useless in our conversation, 

Where each meant more than could by both be said. 
Whence hudst tlmu thy iricelligeuce—lVom earth f 
That pnit of us ne'er knew that we did love. : 

Or, fiom the air ? onr gentle sighs had Inrth 
From such sweet rai»turea as to joy did move ; 
t)ur thoughts, .la pure aa the chaste inorniiig’a breath, 
When friuu tlie night's cold arms it creeps away, 

Were clothed in words, and inaiden’s blu.shi, that hath 
More purity, more innocence than they. 

Nor fi*om the water could’st thou have this tale j 
No briny tear has furrowed her smooth cheek ; 

And 1 was pleas’d : 1 iiruy what should he ail, 

'fhai had her love ; for what tdse could he seek t 
We shorten’d days to momentH by love's art, 

Whilst our two souliii in amorous ecstacy 
Fereeiv’d no passing time, as if a part 
Our love had been of still eternity. 

136 
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I JVludi /cfis couid’st have it from the purer fire ; 

Our heat exhales no \apour from eoajrse sense, 

Such as hopes, or fears, or fond deaire : 

Our mutual love itself i.lid recompense, 
i Thou hjist no corrcspoudcncc hatl in heaven, 
j And tV elemental world, thou st'e’st, is free, 
j Wlujnco hadst thou, then, this, talking monster ? even 
[ From hell, a harbour fit for it mid thee. 

( Curst be tli’ ofhcious tongue that did addiess 
Thcc to lier ears, to ruin my content : 

May it one minute tasb' such happiness. 

Deserving lost unpitied it lament 1 
1 must forbear her sight, and so repay 
In giief, those hours’ joy sliort'ned to a dream ; 

Eticii minute t will lengthen to a day, 

And in one year outlive iMeLhusalem. 

JOHN rilALKUlLL. 

I A pastoral roimince, entitled 'J hvabiui and Cleat - 
j e/uf.s, was published by 1/aak Walton in lG8d, with 
a titlc-iaige stating it to have hoen ‘ written lotuj 
fsi/icc hy John CuAJ.KHinL, Esq., an aoqiiaintaut 
and friend of Edmund Spenser.’ Waltoji tells us of 
' the author, ‘ that he was ni Ins lime a man generally 
I known, and as well beloved; for he \va.s huinhle and 
j obliging in his hehiiyiour ; a gentleman, a seholar, 
very innocent and prn lent ; and, imleed, his wdiole 
lif'i' was nsefiil, quiet, and virtiiou.s.' * 'I'healma and 
Cloarehns’ was nqirmted by IMr Singer, who ex- 
pre.saed uii o[>inion that, as W.alton had him sdent 
upon the hie of (’halkhill, lu' might he altf'g, ether a 
: fictitious personagi', and the poem be aclualfy the 
eomposiUoii of Walton himself. A eritie in the 
' Retrospective Review,* after investigating tlic eir- 
I cumstances, and comparing the TluMlma witl* the 
! acknowledged ])roductions of Walton, comes to the 
; same eorudusion. Sir ,Iolni Hawkins, the editor of 
Walton, seeks to overturn the hyjvithesis of Singer, 

I by the following statement : Ihifortnn.ahdy, Jolin 
j (Jnilkhiirs tomb I'f black marble i.s still to he seen 
! on the w'alls of Winchester cathedral, by which it 
i appears he died in IVlay KlTlt, at the ago of eiglity. 
Walton's preface spoak.s of him as dead in May 
1078 ; hut as the hook was not published till 108.1, 
when Walton was ninety year.s old, it is probably an 
error of memory.’ 'I’hc tomb in \Vmehestcr cannot 
be that of the autlior of Thcalma, imle.ss AV.iUon 
comniittod a further error in .stvling ('halkliill an 
‘ ae(j[uaintant and fnend’ of Spi iiser. S]>enser died 
in 1591), the very year in which John Chalkhill, in- 
terred in Wine) ics ter eathedral, must have hei*n born. 
We sliould lx> happy to think that tlu' Thealma was 
the composition of Walton^, thus iwlding another 
laurel to his venerable brow ; hut the internal evi- 
dence secniH to us to ho wholly against sueli a sup- 
position, 'J’he p#etry is of a cuHt far too high for 
the muse of Ixaak, which dwi lt only hy the side of 
trouting streams, and among quiet meadows. 'Plie 
mmme dc guene of (lhalkliill must al.'^o liav'c been an 
old one wdlh Walton, if ho wrote 'J'healnui; for, thirty 
years before its publication, ho liad lusi'rted in his 
‘ Complete Angler’ two songs, signed ‘ Jo. Clndklull.’ 
The disguise i.s altogether very milike fziuik Walton, 
then ninety years of age, and remai'kablo for his uii 
assuming wmrth, probity, and piety. We have no 
doubt, tlievcforc, that "riicalma ia a genuine poem of 
the days of Charles or flames I. The scene of this 
pastoral is laid in Arcadia, ami the author, like the 
ancient poets, describes the golden ago and fdl its 
charms, which were succeeded by an age of iron, on 
the introduction of ambition, avarice, and tyranny. 

* Rtiti-onpoctive Review, yol. iv., p-igo The article ai>- 
TX'nrs to have been written by Sir ISgerton Wrydgesi, who oon- 
U'ibutcd lai'gdy to tliat work. 


The plot is complicated and obscure, and the charac- 
ters are deficient in individuality. It must lie read, 
like the Faery Queen, for its romantic descriptions, 
and its occasional felicity of language. The versi- 
fication is that of the heroic; couplet, varied, like 
Milton’s Lycidas, by breaks and pauses in the middle 
of the line. 


I TliC Witch's A/rc.] 

Her cell was hewn cut of ilie marble rock, 
j I4y mere than luinutu art- : fclio ucc‘d not knock ; 

'file door Stood iilwayH large and ivido, 

{irowii o’er with woolly moss on either side, 

And interwovi with iiy’s ihi,it<-nng twines, 

'I'lnongli wliidi the caihuncle and dhimond shines, 
Not .set h\'^ 7\rt, hut tlic're In' Nature ‘-o^\n 
At the woild's birth, so star-like bright they shone. 
'J'lievscrvM instead of tapers, to give light 
'fo the diiik I'litiv, uheie perpetual niglil, 

Friend to black deeds, and sire ol ignorance, 

Shuts out all knowledge, lest her eve hy elmnce 
Might bring t<» light her fol'ies : in they W'eiit, 

The ground wassliew’d witli Ihm'ei s, whose sweet scent, 
iMix’tl with the choice perfumes from India bioiight, 
Intoxicates his hniiii, and quickly caught 
His creduloiiH sense ; the* walls were gilt, and aijfc * 
W ith preeious stones, and all the roof was fret 
With a gold vine, whoso stiagglliu; blanches spread 
All o’ei the arch ; the nwelliii;.’ giapes wore red ; 

This, Art 'had niado ofiubics, eiuster'd so, 

'i'o the qiiiek'ht ey* they move than s<‘emM to grow ; 
About the walls i.iseivious pictures liung, 

Sutii as Were of h«>se Ovul somotimes sung. 

On either sole a crew r)f dwaitisli ehes 
Held w'axen tapers, taller than themselves: 

Vei so well s),ap’d unto their little st.itnre, 

So aiigcl-like in face, so sweet in feature ; 

Their ndi attire .so diff’riiig ; yet so well 
Mecouung hci that wore it, none could tell 
tVhii'li was ihe faiiest, width tlie liaud.soniesL deck'd, 
Or whieli of tluon de.^iie would soiiu’.st atl’ect. 

.After a loiv salute, they all ’/'.m .sing, 

And (‘ircle in ihe straugiM' in a ring. 

Oiandra to her ehaniis was stiqip'd aside, 

I.eaving her guest half won and wainton-iy'J, 

He had torct hi- herb : etinniug dcluiht 
H.nl -o bewitch'd his ears, and hJcai’d his sigld, 

And e.aptiVilt«‘d ail iii-s sense,., s'o, 

'i'hat he W'as not Inniselt : nor did he know 
At’li.it place he was lu, or how lu; came tliore, 

Ihit greedily Im feeds his e>e and oar 
With what would ruin him. 

♦ ♦ 

Nc\t unto his view 
She represents a haiiquet, usher’d in 
Hy such a .shape, as she was tiure Would win 
His appetite to taste ; so like she was 
'I'o his (’lariiidji, botJi in shajie and i’aoo. 

So,voi(‘M, so habited, of the same gait 
Ami comely gesture ; on her brow in state 
Sat hiieli a princely majesty, as ho 
Hud noted in riarinda ; saoe that she 
Had a more wuuton eye, that here and there 
Holl’d up and down, not settling any wdierc. 

Down on the grouml she falls his luinds to ki.s.s, 

And wdth her tears bedews it ; cohl ieo 
Uc felt her lips, that yet infiam'd him so, 

That he w'as all on fire the truth to know, 

Whether she was the same she did apiiear, 

Or whether some fantastic, form it wen‘. 

Fashion’d in his imagination 

By his still working thoughts ; 'lo fi-t'd upon 

His lov’d Clarimla, that his fancy strove, 

Kv'on W'lth her shadow, to exjn*e«B libs love. 


OYOtOPJfilDXA Ot 


[77ie Priestess of 

Within a little wilent grore hard by, 

Upon a small fisccnt he might cbpy 
A stately chapel, richly gilt without, 

Beset with slnwly sycnniorcfl about : 

’ And e\er and anon he might well hear 
A fiouiul of music steal in at his ear 
! As th(' wind gave it being:— -so sweet an air 
! Would strike a syren mute. 

j * * « 

I A hundred liigins there he might esjiy 
Prostrate before a maible deity, 

Whieli, by its jiortraiture, appear’d to he 
The imago of Diana : — on their knee 
Tliey tender'd their devotions ; ivith sweet airs, 
j OfTnug the incense of their praise and prayers. 

! Their garments all alike ; beneath their paj>s 
I Buckled together with a .silvoi clnjis ; 

I And cross their anowy silkeji robo,s. they wme 
I An ar.urc scaif, with stars ombx'oidcr'tl o'ei. 

! Tlieir liair in curious fcres*'es w-^as knit up. 

Crown’d with a si Ivor crescent on the top. 

A silver bow their left hand held ; iheii riglit. 

For their defence, lield a ahaip-headed higult 
Drawn from ihoiv ’broider’d .juiier, neat ly tieil 
I dll silken cords, and fasten’d to their side. 

Under their vestmeut,?, something shoit before, 
j White buskins, lac’d with nbanding, they wore, 
i It was a catching sl»bt fa- a young eye, 

That love had fir’d before lie nugbt espy 
; One, whoui the rest hud hphcrc-likc circled round, 
Whose head ivas with a golden chajdet crowiiM. 

; He Could not see her f.ite, only his ear 
j Wuj blest witli flic sw' et words iJint cuinc Irf m her. 


I i'viams cf Anau.J 

— Claiunla came ai last 

With all her train, yvho, afl ahuig she jiuss’d 
Thorough the inward court, did make a lane. 
Opening their ranks, and (dosing them again 
As she ivent forward, with obsequiou.<# gesture, 

I Doing their re veroncc. J b r u]n\ a rd TCdtui'o 
i Was of blue silk, glistciing with slurs of , ■old, 

! Girt to iuT '.^aist hv serjicnts, that enfold 
! And wraji <.Uenisclvos together, so well wrouglit 
' And ficslueuM to the life, one ivouhl have thought 
I Th('y iuid been real, findcincnth she wore 
I A coat of 'diver tinsel, shoit bcloro, 

And fring’tl about with gold : viliite buskin? hide 
The naked of iiei log ; they were looso tieu 
With a/ure ribands, on whose knot.s w'cre se« u 
Most costly gems, lit only for it (juieii. 

Her hair bound ii]) like to a coroner, 

With diamonds, i aides, and rich Mipfihirc.s set : 
And n the top a silver cics(‘ont plac’d, 

.itnd all the lustre by such beauty grac’d, 

As her reflection nuide them .seem more fair ; 

(b'o would have thought Diana’s self were there ; * 
Fot in her hand a silver lauv she held, 

And at her back there Jmng a quiver till’d 
With turiJc-fcatlicr'd arrows. 


WlhU.A M C \ K'J’ W RKI KT, 

WiLu^M CA^iiTwaiGHi: (lGn -dG43) was one? of 
Ben ♦TonsGn*s adopted sons of tho muses, end of his 
works Jotison remarked— ‘My s.^Q Cartwright writes 
all like a man.* Cartwright was a favourite with 
his contemporaries, wrj loved him living, and 
dcplorjpd his early death. This poet was the son of 
aa iniilceeper at Cirencester, who had squandered 
J^ay a patrimonial estate. In 1638, aflter complet- 


ing his education at Oxford, Cartwright entered 
into holy orders, lie was a jsealoua royalist, and 
was imprisoned by the parliamentary forces when 
they arrived in Oxford in 1642. In 1643, he W’^as 
chosen junior proctor of the university, and was also 
reader in inetaxihysics. At this time, ihe poet is 
said to have studied sixteen hours a day ! Towards 
the clo.se of the s:inic year, Cartwright caught a 
ninlignant fever, called the camp disease, then pre- 
valent at Oxford, and died December 23, 1643. The 
king, who was then at ( )xford, went into mourning 
for Cartwright’s death ; and when his works were 
]jubli.shod in 1651, no less than fifty copies of en- 
comiastic verses were prefixed to them by the wits 
and scholars of ihe time. It is difficult to conceive, 
from the i>erusal of Cartwright’s poems, wliy he 
should have obtained such extraordinary applause 
and reputation. Ilis pieces are mostly short, ocea- 
skmal production.^, addresses to liidie.s and noblemen, 
or to Ids brother poets, Klelehcr and Oonson, or 
slight amatory effusions not distinguished for ele- 
gance or fancy. Ills youthful virtues, his learning, 
loyalty, and admiration of genius, seem t(> have 
mainly contributed to his popularit}^, and his jirema- 
turc death wmuld renew imd deepen the impression 
of Ids worth and talents. Cartwright must have 
eidtivated poetry in his youth : he was only tMcnty- 
six when Bfu Jonson died, and the cmuphnient 
quoted above seems to provT that h(' Ii.ad tlien 
been busy with ids pen. lie mourned the loss of 
Ids poetical father in one of his best (drusions, in 
which he thus eulogises Joiison’s dramatic powers; — 

But thiM '>tiU puts tnio passion on ; dost write 
With the same courage that iiied cajitains fight ; 
Giv'ht the Yjgiit blusJi and colour unto things ; 

Low without ereepiiig, Ingh nltlumt lo.ss of wings; 
Sino,Ab >ct not weak, and, by a thorough earo. 

Big wllliout hWellhig. w itliont painting tiur. 


To ff Ijady 

So laivo apjiear’d, when, bninkiug out Ids way 
From the dark chaos, he first shod the day ; 

New'ly awHk'd out of the Imd, so shoviN 
The half seen, half hid glory of the rose, 

A« you do through your veils ; and 1 iiiny awirar, 
Viewing you that bcuuiy doth hide there. 

So Truth lay under fabb's, tliat tlio eye 
Might reverence the inyhleiy, not descry ; 

Inght being so propoi tjon'd, that no more 
Was Hceii, but what might cause men to adore : 

Thus is jour fires'^ so (*'*dor’d, so contrived, 

Ak 'tis but only jtootry rcviiod. 

Such doubtful light had sacred groves, whore rods 
And twigs at la.st did shoot uj) intftgods ; 

'iVheie, then, a shade darkencUi the beauteous face, 
J\Iay t not pay a, rcverenco to the place ? 

So, under water, glinimoriug stars appear, 

As those (but nearer stars) your eyes do here ; 

So deities darkened sit, that wo may find 
A hotter way to soo them in our mind. 

Wo hold Ixion, then, he Jnro allow’d, 

Vi ‘hero .Biuo dares herself be in the cloud, 

Melhinks the first age (loriies again, and we 
^ce a rotncval of siinidicity. 

Thus looks the country virgin, wlu>se hi-owti hue 
Hoods her, and makes her show even voil’d as you. 
Blest moan, that checks om* liope, and spurs our foiw, 
V\’hilcs all doth not lie hid, nor. all appear : 

0 f ear ye no assaulta from holder moh ; 

When they assail, be this your annour then, 

A silken helmet may defend those parts^ 

Where softer kisses are the only darts I 
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nmmRT niiaiuoK, ! 


A Valedtcticm, 

Bid me not; go wliere neither suns nor shovrei’U 
Do make or cherish ; 

Where discontented things in sadness lie, 

And na,ture grieves as I ; 

When I am jiartcd from those eyes 
From wluch my better day doth rise. 

Though some propitious jiower 
Should plant me in a bower, 

Where, amongst hapj»y lovers, T might sec 
How showers and sunbeaixis bring 
One cverhfcsting spring; 

Nor would those fall, nor iliese shine forth to me. 
Nature heittelf to him is lost, 

Who loseth her lie lionours most. 

Then, fairest, to tny ]>arting view disjilay 
Your graces all in one full diiy ; 

Whose blessed shapes I'll snatch and keep, till 
when 

1 do return and view again : 

So by this art, fancy shall fortune cross, 

And lovers live by thinking on their loss. 


i 7b 6V(/oe, 

I 

! Who wished hcracU' young en ougli for me 

Chloe, why wish yuxi that yotir years 
Would backwards run, till they Jnet min'* ' 
That perfect likeness, which endears 
Things unto things, miglit us combine. 

Our ages so in date agree, 

That twins do differ moie than we. 

There are two births ; the one when light 
First strikes the new awakened sense ; 
j The other when two souls unite ; 

And wc must count oui life (roin thence ; 
When you lov’d me, and I lovM 
Then both of us were born anew. 

Love then to us did now souls giie, 

And in those souls did plant new pow’rs : 
Since wdien another life ue live. 

The breath we breathe is his, not our^’ ; 
Love makes those young whom age doth chill. 
And whom ho linds young keeps young still. 

Love, like that angel that shall call 
Our bo«lie.s from the silent grave, 

Unto one age doth raise ns all ; 

None too much, none too little have ; 

Nay, that the djfferenco may be none, 

He makifs two not alike, but one. 

And now since yon and I are such, 

Tell me what’s yours, and what is mine? 
Our eye.s, our ears, our taste, smell, touch, 

Do, like our souls, in one combine ; 

So, by this, 1 as well may be 
Too old for you, ajs you for me. 


jT/fH Dtmin. 

I dream’d 1 saw myself lie dead, 

And that my bed my coffin grew , 

Silence and sleep this strange sight bred, 

But, waked, I found I livM anew. 

Looking next mom on your bright face, 

Mine eyes bequeathed mine heart fresh pain ; 
A dart rushed in with every grace, 

And so I IdlFd myself again : 

0 eyes, what shall aistressed lovers do. 

If open you can kill, If shut you view 1 


Love. Incon^mlahhi. 

Who can hide fire? If’t be uncovorid, light j 
If cover’d, smoke betrays it to the sight : 
liove is that lire, which still some sign affords ; ! 

If hid, they arc sighs j if open, they are words. j 


To Oitpid. I 

'fhou, who didht nevci sec the light, ! 

Nor know’st the plciwire of the sight, i 

But always Idindcd, eanst not sny, . ! 

Now it is night, or noiv ’ti^i day ; i 

So captivate hei seUM-, so blind her eye, ' 

That still she lovo me, .yet she ne’er loioW why. 

Thou who dost wouml ns wiili such art, 

Wc see no blood dro]t from the heart, 

And, subt’ly cruel, leav’st no rlgn 
To tell the blow or hand wns tlniic : j 

0 gently, gently wound my fair, that she j 

May thence believe the Vtound did como fi’om j 
thee ! 


KOnr.IlT Ilf.KHU'K, 1 

I 

One of the most exquisite of oiir early lyrical poets [ 
was Bons^nT IlEnnicK, born in Cbcupsido, London, 
in irj9l. He studied at Cambridge, and having 
entered intoboly orders, xvas presented by Charles L, [ 



' |i 

in 1629, to tlio vicarage of Dean Prior in Deronsliirc. f 
After about twenty years’ residence iu this rural ; 
parish, Herrick was ejected from hb living by the 
stunus of the civil war, which, us Jeremy ’Paylor , 
saya, ‘dashed the vessel of the church and fliah* all { 
in jncces,’ Whatever regret the poet may have felt , 
on being turned adrift on the world, he could liavo , 
experienced little on parting with his parishioners, 
for he describes them in much the ' 

Crabbe portrayed the natives of Suffolk, among | 
whom he was cast Sn early life, as a * wild amphi- 
bious race,* rudo ‘ almost as salvages,* and * dhunish 
' . I 
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as the Eoiw.’ Horriolc gives us a glimpse of his own 
cluirueter — 

Eorii I was to meet with age, 

AjhI to walk life’s pilgrimage : 

Much, J know, of time is spout ; 

Tell I can’t uluit’s lesidciit. 

Howsoever, cari’^^ adieu ! 
ril have nought to say to you ; 

But J’ll sjK'ud my ooiuing hums 
Drinking nine and crown’d with flowers. 

Tliisliglit and g< ]iial tomperameut would enahle the 
poet to ride out the storm in com]>osuro. About tin* 
time tliat he lost his vicarage, Hernck ap[>ears h> 
have piiliilshed his works. His Nohlc nr 

Viovs Pnrotij are dated 10*17; his //c.vpcrnAw, or the 
‘ 'Works iHdli lliinuine and J )ivinc of Hobert llem<-k, 
Esquire,’ in 1G18. 'The clerical ]U'ctiv to liis name 
seems now to have been abandoned by the |»oet, 
and there are c'crtaiul^’' many iiioces in bis second 
volume wbicli would not becorm* one miuisicring at 
tbe altar, or bclotigiiui to the suer* d ]irok's.sion. 
TTerriek lived in "Wi-stminster, and was supported 
or assisted by the wealthy royalists, lie assoiuated 
with the jovial spirits of tin- age. He ‘ qiiafleil the 
mighty bowd' witli Ben .lonsou, but could not, be 
h'lis us, ‘thrive in fren/y,’ like rare Bmi, who seems 
to have cxoell<*d all his felh»w-eomj)otalors in sallies 
of wild wit and high imaginations. 'I’lu* reiMllec- 
tion of theSsO M.rave translunary s<‘ciics’ of llu' 
\ioet8 inspi’'ed the muse of Herrick in the folloiviug 
strum : — 

Ah lien ! 

Sav how m wlien 
Shull we, tliy guests, 

IMcct at ihosi' Ijjiic fe.'i'ts 

Mad<; at tlie S'-un, 

Tilt* Dug, the il'ilpic Tun ; 

Where u(' .such clusfm.s had 
As mailc us nubly wild, not mad ? i 

Ami ji't cm h \< rsc of thme j 

Outdid the meat, eutdi l tlie Indie wine. l 

JSI.V Ben ! i 

< )i emne again, 

1 i ( h' send to ns 

jj Thy wit’s gieai evorpliH, 

j 1 But tciu h ns yet 

; Wisely t<t hudiaial it : 

D -< we Unit tnh-nt speml ; 
j Arm Inning once lafaigdit t«> an I'lid 

j j'hiit jTivmuH ^toek, tlie store 

j Of riUv-li !i wit, the wnild shouhl have nom wc. 

After the Hofltm'alion, Hernckvias rvqdacul in his 
Hev! ashiro vicarage. How he was received by Hie 
'moo salvages’ of Jti'im Ihiur, or Imw lie felt on 
qodiing the gamlies of the metropolis, to restime^iis 
clmieal duties and seclusion, i.s not recorded. He 
Was now about seven l_\ ye ws of age, and was pro- 
baVfly tired of canary sack and tavern jollities. He 
had an undoubted taste fur ibe pleasures a country 
life, if wc may judge from hn whi rs, and flu* jbmi- 
nm witb which he ilivcHs mi old English festivids 
and riurai customs, Thouiih his rhymes wmro some- 
time# wilo, he says hiii lite wh ’ « iiuste, and lie* r«,* 
IK'uted of iiij* eiTors 

Fov thei^e my uuhf’iitised rhymc^i, 

Wnt, ip tay wild unhallowed times, 

For every scnteiicc* clause, and vvoi'il 
That’s not inlaid with thee, O Lord 1 


Forgive me, and blot each line 
Out of my book that is not thine ; 

But if, hnongsfc all thou findest one 
Wortliy thy benediction, 

That one of all the rest shall be 
The glory of my work and me. 

Tbe poet should better have evinced the sincerity 
and depth of his coiitrUion, by blotting out the uu- 
hapti.sed rhymes himself, or not reprinting them ; 
but tbe vanity of the author probably tnumphed 
over tbe penilenee of tbe Cbristiun, Guioty was the 
natural clenieut of Herrick. His muse 'wns a god- 
dess fair and free, that did not move happily in 
serious iiumher;;. d'be time of the poet’s death has 
not Ik'cii a.scertaiucd, but he must have arrived at a 
ripe old age. 

'I'lie poetical work.s of Herrick lay neglected for 
many >ears utter lu.s ileath. d’lu'y arc now again in 
esteem, es]»eeially liis shorter lyrics, .some of wdiicli | 
have been set to mmsic, and are sung and quoted by 
all lovers of song. 11 is verses, CJirnj/ Jiipt', and 
GatJur ihc ]i<isc-lnnh nhiU' ye vwi/ (though the senti- 
ment and many of the expression, s of the latter are 
taken fiom Spenser), jios.sess a delicious mixture of 
plavful fmey anil natural feeling, ’riiose 7b Dios- 
som% To Dafi'odilH, and To Vrimruftes^ lutve a tinge 
of pathos ihvl win.s its way to tlio heart. 'J’hey 
abound, like all Herriek’.s jioeius, in li\ely imagery j 
and oomaats ; but the pen.'-^ive luonil feeling predo- 
miiuile.s. ami we feel that the jioetV smiles might afi 
w(‘il b<‘ tears. S}iaks])eaiv and .lonson liad si-atterod 
such delicaie faneies and snatehes of lyrical melod}' 
among tlmu ])lavs and masques --Milton's (kimus 
and tlie AivadoH had also been puhlislied — f'arew 
and Smkhng wi’i'e before him ■ Herrick Avas, there* j 
fore, not without models of Hu' highest excellence in | 
this siieeies of com position. Tliere is, however, in ; 
his songs and anaereontic.s, an unforced gmlct}' and i 
natural tenderness, that show' he wrote chiefly from j 
the impulses of Ids own ehcerful and happy nature. | 
The select Ix'aul y and picturesqiiencss of Herrick’s I 
language, wdien iie is in Ins liapinest vein, la Avortby I 
of his fim* conceptions ; and lii.s versification i? h.ir- j 
inoiiy itself. Ili.s verses hound and ilow like some j 
exquisite liA-'cly melody, that echoes nature, by wihkI j 
and dill, and presents ncAv beauties at every turn j 
and winding. The strain is short, and sometimes! 
fiint,istie ; but the notes long linger in the mind, and 
t; Ue their place for ever in the memory. One or 
t lOAvord.s, such aii ‘gather the roso-buAs,’ cull up 
a suimncr landscape, Avith youth, beauty, flowers, 
and music, I’lii.s is, imd ever must be, true poetry. 

To Blossoms. 

% 

Fair plcfigcs of a fruitful tree, 

UTiy do yon fall .sn fast { 

Your date is not ho past. 

But you may stay yet here a while, 

To blush ami gently smile. 

And go ai last. 

What ! Avere ye born to be 

An hour or halfs delight. 

Ami 80 to hid good-night I 
*Tis pity nature brought ye forth 
Merely to shoAV your worth, 

And lose you quite. 

But you arc lovely loaves, where we 
May read how soon things have 
Their end, though ne'er so brave \ 

And after they have shoAvn their prido, 

Like you a while, they glide 
Into the grave. 

1^0 
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To Do^odils, 

Fair daffodiln, we weep to sec 
You haste away so soon ; 

As yet the early-riaiug sun 
Has not attain'd his noon : 

Stay, stny, 

Until tho hast’ninj? day 
Has run 

But to the even-feonp: ; 

And havin" pray’d togcth<‘r, we 
Will go w'ith you along ! 

Wc have short time to stay as yon ; 
We have as short a s])r'mg ; 

As qniek a growth to meet decay. 
As you or aiiy thing ; 

Wo die, 

As your hours <lo ; and diy 
Away 

Like to the suininer’s ruin. 

Or as the pearls oi‘ morning dew 
Ne’er to be found again. 


j 1%' — (f li'miofjxijc. 

' i. Among thy fancies toil me this : 

I ^Vhat is tiie tiling no cull a kiss J — 

; 2, I hliall resolve' ye wliut it is . 

It is a creature horn, and hred 
Between tin* lips, all cherry icd ; 

By love and warm desires fed ; 

Vhoi\~ And nuikes more soft the bridal bed : 

2. It is an active flame, that ni< s 
first to the habies of the eves, 

Ami chaims them there witli lullabies; 

Chow — And stills the bride too vlien she ciies 

2. Thou to the chin, the eheok, the ear. 

It frisks, and dies ; now here, now thcie; 

Tis now' far ofl', and then ’tis near; 

I (7//yr.-- And here, and there, and everywhere. 

j 1. Tla-vS it a speaking virtue ?— -2. Yes. 

1. How sjKiaks it, say f — 2. Do von but tliis. 

Part yourjom’d lips, then speaks your kiss ; 

; Chor— And tins love's sweetest language ns. 

i K lias it a body 2. Ay, and wings, 

! With thousand rare eneolouiings ; 
j And as it flies, it gently sings, 
j U/tor.—Love honey yields^^ but never Btings, 


To HiC Virrfiks^ to '{,ui!>ic much of iheir Time, 

Gather tho rose-bmls, while ye may, 

Old Time is still a-flyiiig. 

And this same t^ov^e^ that .smiles to-dnv-. 
To-morrow w'lll bo dying. 

The glorious lamp of heaven, the Sun, 
The higher he’s a getting. 

The sooner will his race lie run, 

And nearer he’s to setting. 

That age is best which is the first. 

When youth and blood tiro warmer ; 

But, being spent, the worse, and woi*st 
Time shall succeed the former. 

Tiien be not coy, but use your time. 

And while ye may, go marry ; 

For, having lost but once your prime, 
You may for ever tarry. 


Twelfth Nlglity or King and ^ucew. 

Now, now the mirth conics,^ 

With the cake full of plums, 

Where bean’s tho king of the syiort here ; 

Beside, we must know*, 

'J'he pea also 

Must revel as queen in the oouit here. 

Itcgin then to choose, 

This night, as ye USO, 

Who shall lor the present delight here; J 

Bo a kin^ by the lot, ' 

And wlu) slutU not 

Be Tvvelfth-day ipieeis for the night here. 

Whicli known, let us make 
.Joy-sops with tlie eakc ; 

And let not a man then lie seen here, 

WTiti unurt/ed will not drink, 

I’o the liase from the blink, 

A health to the king and the queen hero. 

Ne:xt erowii tin* bowl full 
With gi'iifle lambV wool;- 
Add snsrar, nutiueg, uml ginger, 

AVith store of ah', ton ; 

And tlius yc must do 
To make the Wiissail a swinger. 

(live them to the king 
And (pu'en wassailing ; 

And though wjth ale ye be wet licre ; 

Yet pait )e from benec, 

As free from otb'nce, 

Aa when yc innot'cnt met here. 

The Cooiifry Life. 

Sw'oet country life, to sm,h unknown, 

Whose lives arc otlieis’, not their own ! 

But, serving court', and cities, be 
Less hapj'V, les.' enjoying thee. 

I'liou nevoi plough’d the ocean’s foam, 

'I'o seek ami bring lougb pepper hoine ; 

Nor to tlie eastern 1ml dost rove, 

To bring fiom tlienee the seorehed clove ; 

Nor, with the loss of (hv lov'd rest, 

Bring'st lioine (he ingot fiom the west, 

No ; ihy ambition's nnislm'-pieee 
Flies no thought higliei tlian a Heecc ; 

Or how to pav thy innds,-! and elcjir 
All •''eores, juul so lo o:i<l the year ; 

Bui walk’sl about iJiy own dear grounds, 

Not eraving otbeis’ huger bounds ; 

]''or well thou know'st ’tis not th’ extent 
Of land makes life, but swee t eonimit. 

When mivv the < ook, the ]iloughinan's horn, 

(’alls for the lily-wiisted uioin, 

Tlieu to ihy eorn-tields thou dost go, 

AVhieh, thongdi well soil’d, yet thou dost, kuovv 
That the best compost for the lands 
Is the wdso master’s feet and hands. 

Vhere, at the ]dough, tlioxt find'st thy team, 

Witli a luml whistling there to theiii ; 

And cheer’st them up by singing how' 

The kingdom’s portion is the plo^tgh. 

'Phis done, then to th’ enamelled meads 
'Ihou go’nt ; and, as thy foot there treads, 

Thou seewt », present godlike power 
Imprinted in each herb and flower ; 

* Amongst tho sports prox>or to Tw'clftli Ni^<ht hi Engrland 
was the p.vrtitioa of a cako with a beau inul pea in it : the in- 
lUvhhuila vvhogot thn bean and pea wore lOspectiyoly king nad 
queen for Iho evening. 

» A drink of wtou ale, with roasted apples ami sptocs in ik 
The (erin is a corruption from tlie tXl Ic, 

® Farm lahourers. The tomi la PtiU nsed in Sootlktid. 
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And fiincirst the breoih of great-eyed kiuc, 
Sweet as the blossoms of the vine. 

Hero thou behold *sfc thy largo, sleek neat,^ 

Unto the dewlaps up in meatj 

And, as thou look’st, the wanton steer, 

'J'ho heifer, cow, and ox, draw near, 

"J\> make a pleasing pastime there. 

These sce!», thou go' tit to view thy docks 
Of sheep, safe from the wolf and fox ; 

And fmd’st their hollies there as full 
Of short sweet grass, as hacks with wool ; 
And leav'tst them, as they feed and fill, 

A shepherd piping on tho hill. 

For sports, j»>r pageantry, and jilays, 

'J'hou }>Mst tJiy eves and holy-days, 

On wdiieh the young men nod maids meet 
To cxereiso their dancing feet ; 

Tripping the comely country round,- 
dati’odils and daisies orovnxrd. 

Thy wak<;H, thy quinfcels, here th<m hast. 

Thy May-polea, too, with garland’s graced ; 
Thy inon-is'danco, thy Whitsun ale, 

Thy shcaiing feast, winch never fail; 

Thy harvost-homc, thy wasaail-bowl, 

That’s tosl up after lux i’ th’ Jiole ; 

Thy mumme;i;jes, thy iw^clftb-uigiit king'- 
And <pieens, thy Christmas retellings j 
Thy iiutrbvowni mirti), thy russet wit, 

And no man pays t ('0 dear for it. 

To these thou hast thy time to go, 

And Imeo the hare in the treacherous snow : 
Thy witty wilen to diaw, and get 
'fho laid into the trammel not ; 


2Vie Bag of tho Bee. 

About the Bvroct bag of a boe, 

Two Cupids fell at odds ; 

And whose the pretty prize should be, 
They vowed to ask the gods. 

Which Venus hearing, thither came, 

And for their boldness stript them ; 
And taking thence from each his flarao, 
With rods of myrtle whipt them. 

AVTiich done, to still their wanton cries, 
When quiet grown sh’ ad seen them, 
!>ho kiss’d and wiped their dove-like eyes. 
And gave the bag between them. 

« 

Vpon a Child that Ukd. 

Hero she lies, a pretty bud, 
l.atcly made of llesh and blood. 

Who as soon fell fast asleep, 

As her little eyes did peep. 

(Jive her strewings, but not stir 
Th(‘ earth that lightly covers her I 

Epltaxh v^Km a Child, 

Virgins promis’d, when I died, 

That tlioy would, each primrose-tide 
Duly morn and evening come, 

And with flowers dress my tomb ; 

Having pioiinsM, j>:iy your debts, 

Maids, and hero strew violets. 


Thou hast thy cock rood, and thy glade, 

To take the precious pheasant made ; 

Tliy lime-twigH, snares, and ]>itfalis, t!ie»i, 

'1 o'^catcli the piUenng birds, not men. 

< ) happy life, if that tlvcir good 
The hushundmer bat understood ! 

Who all the da;, iitemselvcs do please, 

And younglings, with Budi sports as these ; 

I Andj lydng down, have nought t’ affright 
I Sweet blcoj), tliat inakcd more short the night. 

j ' Ju'ia, 


Sojno asked me where the nibies grew, 
h And nothing did 1 eay, 

1 r*ut with my finger pointed to 

I The lips of .Tulia. 

Son.e asked how' pearls did gi’ow', and where, 
; Then spake i to roy girl, 

' 'Jo purt her lips, and show me there 

j The quareleif) of pearl. 

t , One ask’d me where the roses grew, 

I J bade him not go seek ; 

i I Hut forthwith bade ray Julia show 

I A bud in either cheek. 

t' 

j ’ * I jpoH Judia*s Recovery. ♦ 

Droop, droop no more, or hang the head, 

! Ve rosea aJjjtjioafc withered j 

j . New fitren^k ^d newer purple get 

i Each here declining violet ; 

II Oh i primroses, let tltis day be 

' I A rwimiOtioii unto yd ; 

; Atai to all. fiowom alty’d in blood, 

Or b^'torp to that sweet sisterhood. 

I For .health on Julia’s check hath ahed 
i Clarot Sind cream commingled ; 

I And thoae her lips do now afipc.'U' 

I As beams of coral| but more clear. 

I »Aiclndof<lattoo. 


A Th'nkiigicimj for hie Jlomc. 

i.ord. Thou hfl^t given mo a cell, 

Wherein io dw'cll ; 

.a little house, whose humble roof 
I.'< wcatheiproof ; 

Under the spars of which I he 
Jloth soft and dry. 

^Vllcre Thou, my chamber for to w'ard, 
llast set a gutu’d 

Of harmless thoughts, to watch and keep 
Me w'hilc 1 sleep. 

Low is my porch, as is my fate, 

Buth void of state ; 

And yet the threshold of my door * 

Is w'om by the poor, 

Who hither come, and freely get 
flood w ords or meat, 

Jjike as my parlour, so my hall, 

And kitchen small ; 

A little buttery,* and therein 
A little bin, 

Which keejis my little loaf qf broad 
Uiichipt, unflead. 

Some brittle sticks of thorn or brier 
Make me a fire, 

Close by whose living coal I sit, 

And glow like it. 

Lord, 1 confess, too, when T dine, 

The pulse is Thine, 

And all those other bits that be 
There placed by Thee. 

The worts, the purslain, and the mess 
Of water cress, 

Which of Thy kindness Thou hast sent : 
And ray content 

Makes those, and roy beloved beet, 

To be more sweet. 

’'J ’is Thou that crown’st my glittering hearth 
With guiltless mirth j 

And giv’st mo wassail bowls to drink, 
Sploed to the brink* 
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BNGXjXSH XtXTBEATUHE. hobsxii hjcksuck* || 


Lord, ’tia tliy plenty-dropping liand 
Thttt flowB iny land ; 

All tins, and l)otter, dost Ttiou fiend 
Me for this end : 

That I should rondor for my part 
A thankful heart, 

Which, fir'd with incense, I resign 
As wholly thine : 

Hut the acceptance — that juiist be, 
0 Lord, by Then. 


(jkm'y Rij)e. 

<'ljm'y ripe, ripe, ripe, I cry, 

Full and fair ones — come and buy; 
If r>o bo you ask me where 
They do grow 1— -I answer, There, 
Wliero iny Julia's lips do smihj — 
Tlieve’a tlio land, or cherry -ini e; 
Whose plautfslKins fully show 
All the year where cherries grow. 


To Primroise^fjUUfl with Morning Dew. 

Why do yo weep, sweet hnbe<i ? Caii tears 
Bpeak grief in yori, 

Who were but bom 
Just as the modest iiiopi 
Teem'd her refreshing dew 'i 
Alas ! you have not known that slnnvcr 
'f'hat mars a fiowor, 

Nor felt tlio imkind 
Hroa.th of a blasting wiinl ; 

Nor are yo woin with ^’'(‘ars 
Or tvarp’d as ive, 

^\Tio Ihinlt it stiiuige to .''eo 
Such pretty lloners, like to orplians j'oung. 

Speaking by tears before >o have a tongue. 

Speak, wliimji’riijg yoiin dinrH, and make known 
Tlio reason >vh_y 
Yc droop and neep ; 

Is it for want of sleoi>, 

Or chilfllsU lullaby ! 

Or tliafc yo have not seen as yet 
' Tlio violet ? 

Or brought a lu'-s 
From that sweet heart to iliis ? 

No, no ; this son on sIkjwi’. 

Jiy your tears shed, 

Would have this lecture read — 

‘ Thai things of greatest, so t»f meanest worth, 
Conceived with gi'ief are, and ivith tears brought fiu ih.' 

Delight in Dm, '(h r. 

A sweet disorder in the drc.ss, 

[A happy kind of carelessness ;■] 

A lawn about the shoulder^ thrown 
Into a fine distraction ; 

An erring lacc, which here and there 
Enthralls the crimson stomacher ; 

A cutr neglectful, and thereby 
Ribands that flow confusedly ; 

A winning wave, deserving note 
In the tompestuouH petticoat ; 

A earedess shoe-string, in i^hnsp tie 
I see a. wild en ility ; 

Do more bewitch me, than wdion art 
Is too prccisc^n every part. 

To fi)uJ God. 

Weigh me the fire ; or ca.nst thmi find 
A way to measure out the W'ind ; 

Pistlugmish all those fioods that are 
Mlxt in that watery theatre, 

And taste Iheu them as salt less tliere, 

Aa in their channel first they were. 

Toll me the people that dc* keep 
Within the kingdoms of the deep ; 

Or fetch me back that cloud again, 

Beshiver'd Into seeds of rain. 

Tell me the motes, dusts, sands, and sjiears 
Of com, when summer shakes his cars ; 

Show me that world of fitara, and whence 
They noisclofis fipill their intluenco ; 

This if thou cwifit, then fehow me Him 
That rides the glorious cherubim. 


I 7'o Gurlnnff^ to go a Maying. 

(iet U]), get np fin shdine, tlie blooming mom 
Dpon her w'ings jirt'^enls the gcnl unhhorn. ! 

Sec how Auror.'i throws her fiiir ; 

Frosh-(|uilted ctdnurs thiongh the air ; ^ 

Det lip, sivcet hlug-a-l'ed, and seo : 

Tlie dmv bespangling IktIi and tree. I 

Each flower lias w'cpt, ami boviM toward the east, ! 
Above an h<mi wiiu’c, yet you arc not drest, j 

Xay, not so mueli as out of bed ; j 

When all the birds haw matins said, } 

And sung their Ihankfiil hymns; 'tiw sin, t 

Nay, priiianation, to keep lu, 1 

When as a thousand \ ugius on tliis day, i 

S|inng Hoonei than I he lark to fetch in May', i 

Rise, and put on your foliage, and be 'seen ij 

To eomc forth, like the S]>ring time, fresh and green, | 
And sweet as I'd ora. 'fal.e no care ' i 
I‘'oi-jewel‘^ for your gmvn or hair ; ■ 

Fear not, the leaves will strew 
(5eTi)S in ahundfincc upon y'ou ; 

Resides, the childhood of the day has kept, 

Against you come, aoino onenl pt'arls unwept. 

(.'omc, and receive them while the light 
Hang', on tlu' deiv-locks of iln^ night ; 

And ritau on the eastern hill 
Retires Uiinself, or (dfse stands still 
Till you come forth. \V’ash, dress, he brief in praying; 
J’ew beads ate best, when oneo we g(r a Alaying. 

Como, my Corinmi, ooiuo ; and, t'ornlng, mark 
How each field turiiK a street,^ each sticet a park j 
jMado green, and trimm’dwith frees ; see how 
Devotion gives cacli house a bough, 1 

Or branch ; each poreli, each d(»or, ere this, j 
An ark, a fabermnde is, j 

Alado np of wbitc thorn neatly interwoie ; i 

As if hero weic (,ho.so cooler sliades of loie. j 

Can such delights )»o in (ho Hlicofc, 

And o]>cn tiebls, and we not Hoo't ? > 

Come, wt ’ll abroad, and let's obey 
The proclamation made for May; 

And sin no more, as we luivedono, by staying. 

Rut, my Corinna, come, let a go a Maying. 

'fherc’s m»t a budding boy or gill, this day", 

But is g<*t up, and gone to bring in May. 

A deal of youth, ere this, is come 
* Back, and with white thorn laden home. 

Some have despatch'd their cakes ami cream 
Before that we have left to dream ; I 

And some have wept, and woo’d, t^^pd,plighied tiotlj, , 
And chose their priest, cro we can fefc off fdoth : 

Many a green gowTi has been given ; i 

Many a kifls, both^odd and even ; 

Many a glance, too, has brsen sent 
From out the eye, loro's tinuauiont ; 

Many a jest told of the key's betraying ^ | 

This night, and locks pick'd ; yet W' are not a Maying* j 

1 IIciTick hm alludes to the itiuJtfiiulas v-luch wore to Iw: * 
seen roiuning !a the ficlde on May mornlnjj ; ho afterwarde fy ; 
fern to tho appowanee of the towTia imtl vfllagoa bodocked with 

__ ^ ,i4a.„. j 






Come» let us go, while wc arc in our priHie,> ■ * , 
A^d the huitntcas folly of tho time. 

j We Shall tjd^phce, and die - * 
before Wife know our liberty. ' , , y 

Our ii|e "fs short, ami our days run "<* 

As fan away as docs the sun ; 

And ns a rnpour, or a drop of rain 
Once lost* can ne^er be found again ; 

So when or you or 1 arc juade 
A fable, Kong, or fleeting shade ; 

■ All h>vc, all lihing, all delight 
Ides drown’d with, us in endless ni^ht. 

TTiCn, while time servos, and we arc but aocaying, 
ComCjiWy Corlniia, come, let’s go a Maying. 


KlCITAllT) LOVEhACK. 

Of the same class as Ilcrriek, less buoyant or 
vigorous in natural power, and much less fortunate 
in his destiny, was JUics auo l,fO> keao: Cl fi I H-) fi58). 
This cavalier j>oet -was well descended, being the son 
of Sir William X,.ovelaee, knight. He w’as educatt‘<l 
at Oxford, and afterwards lu-esentcd at court. An- 
thony Wood describes liiin at the age of sixteen, ‘as 
the most andablti and beautifnl i>erHon th.it eye ever 
beheld ; a j»eTB5li also of innate modesty, virtue, and 
ctmrtly deportment, wdiieh made him then, hut t‘spe- 
cially after, 'ivhcn lu' ndired to the groat eity, nmeli 
admired and adored by the female sex.’ Tims por- 
aonally distinguished, tmd a royalist in prineijilc, 
Lovelaoo was (dioseuby vlie county of Kent to deliver 
a petition to the House of Commons, praying that tlu* 
king might be restored to his rights, and the govern- 
mont settled. The Long rarliament was then in the 
ascemdant, and l^<A'elace w'lis throwSi into prison for 
his iwldiiess. He was lilH<rated on lie.avy bail, but 
sp<mt hi.s fortune in fruitless efT'ortfl to sitceour the 
rojal eause. He afterwards served in the Frcneb 
army, and was wounded at Ihuikirk. ilcturning in 
J648, he was again imprisoned, heguile the time 
of his coirfinemenT, he colU-eled his jKieniR, and 
publishedthem in 1(540, under the title of Lacasta . 
Odes, Sonnel'i, Sonffff. 5ic.. He. ’I'he general title W'as 
given them on account of the ‘ lady of Ins love,’ Miss 
Lucy Sacheverell, whom lie nsunlly ealli*d Lm- ('a.sla. 
This was' an unfortunate attaeliment; for the ladys 
hearing that IjOveJuec* died of his wounds at J)tm- 
j kirk, married another person. Lroin this time the 
I course of iho poet was downward. Tlic ascendant 
I party did, indeed, release bis iktsoii, wb.en the death 
j of the king had left them the less to fear from tludr 
j opponents , but Ijovelace was now penniless, and the 
j reputation of a broken cavalier was no j»assport to 
! bettor eiroumstunees. It apjic ats tlial, (.oppressed with 
1 want and melanolioly, the gallant LoA^elace fell into a 
consumption. Wood relates that he became * very 
I>Oor in body and purse, wa.s the object of charity, 
went m ragged clothes, and mostly lodged iii obscure 
and dirty places,’ in one of wliicli, situated in a miser- 
’Me alky near Blioe Lanc', lu* died in Ifl.jS. Wlu^t a 
<'«'J trost to tlte gay and splendid scenes of his youth I 
Aubrey cottfirnis the statemetit of Wood as to 
•tm reverse of..,^^nne; but recent inquiries have 
rather tended to Wow discredit on those pictures of 
tlie extreme misery of the ij'hH, Hestitnto, however, 
he no doubt was, ‘ fidler liom bis high e.statef 
tbetigh not pwhajjs so low as to die an example of 
abjai) pbrorty hud misery. I'be jioetry of 'U}vo~ 
loco, life Ms iifn, ws very uneqna*. There is a spirit 
and ,iiu scum© of his vcf>»t?s and sentimentH, 

thttt'cdiarms tlMJ as inwh a»lns gallant bear- 

ing and fine person oaptiratco the fair. In general, 
hoijTOver, aire alfected, obscure, and liandi. His 
, taslse v4>^ pemrted by the fashion of the day-*- the 
tsl^calous gallantry, and l>oastod llcen- 


tlopsnoss pf the cayaliors. That Lovelace knew how 
.,p imprlitilat^trw^'taste apd pature* maybe seen from 
Ms lines oaf Lely’s portrait of’ Charlea 1 ; — 

See, vvhat an humble' |)tave*:y ddtii shine, 

And grief through each lipc, 

Hoav ii rfuumaads the f^e 1 5^ a scorn " 
Never did happy misery ;^dorti J 
So sacred a eon tempt that others show 
; Jo this (o’ tlie height of all thewhcol) Ijclowi^ 

I That noiglitiost monarchs by this shaded bsoTc 
hlay copy out their proudest, richest lool^ 

Lord Byr<m has been censured for a line in his 
JJ/'idc of Abtfdos, in which he ssif^s of his heroine — 

The mind, the mvsk brealMng from her face. 

Th(‘ noble poet vindieates the expression on the 
broad ground of ils truth and appOsiteness. He 
dotis not seem to lutvc been avwire (as vfas pointed 
out by Sir J‘]gerton Hrydges) that Lovelace first em- 
])loyed the same illustr.atiun, in a song of Orpbcim, 
lamenting the death of liLs wdfe ; — 

Oh, could y(m view tin* nml^y 
Of ovci y pace, 

And //nmc of her fctcCf 
You’d drop a tear ; 

Soring more harmony 
Jn Mr bright eye 
'Jban now you hear. 


Why .should you £^wcar 1 am forsworn, 
Sinee iliinc 1 vowM to he ? 

L«dy, it is already niorii, 

Ami 'twa.s lu-d nigJit 1 swore to theo 
That loud imjiossibility. 

Have 1 not lov’d tliee much and long, 

A* tedious twelve hours’ spaci* { 

I niu^tall other beauticH wrong, 

And rob thee of ii new onlirace, 

Oould I still dote upon tliy face. 

Not but all joy in thy brown hair 
By other.s may he found ; 

But I must search the hlack and lair, 
Like skilful mineral ists that sound 
Foi treasure in unploughM-up ground. 

Then, if when J have lov’d my round. 
Thou prov’st the jileasani she j 

With spoils of meaner beauties crown’d, 
1 laden will I'cturn to thoc, 

Lvoii .sated with variety. 


Sw'eet, serene, skydike fiowefi 
Hrustc to a<loru her bowau’ : 

Frrmi lliy long cloudy bed 
Shoot foi th thy daiua.sk heinl. 

Vermilion ball that’s given ' 
From liyi to li]» in heaven y 
Love’s coueJi’s cov'<‘rlid ; 

Haste, ha.ste, to make her bed. 

See ! roKy i.s her bower, 

Her floor is all thy^ flower ; 

Her bed a rosy ne.st, 

By a bed of roses prest. 


Aifiamitlm, sweet and fair, 

Oh, braid no more that shining hair I 
Let it fly, as unconflii’d. 

As its calm ravisher, the wind ; 
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Who hftthi# hi^' ^ A 

To wtoton 

Eveiy tww ■-■ 

Bufe p .. , 

Do not^ ilu^ll^ 

In ribn 44 *^ 'jia^ 4 i^^lSlottd'*;ift uighl, 

Dik# fc&0'’^%':p^^Tly'r«.y ; 

But 8lia.kii‘y^^d» and scatter day ! 

3ro <m ffoitiij to tfte War^s. 

Tell ltfj6 (sWect, I am unklm!, 
nuit;:< 5 «^’ tko nunnery 

Of Itroast lUKl quiet utinJ^ 

To VWtfiwid amis I fly: 

' ' .U'^, 

Tme^ It .l!#!# mistress now I rha&c, 
in the field ; 

An^iyidfAia stronger faith ombraec* 

A sw<M^ ftkorse, a shield. 

Yet thi^iHIrtSonstanoy is suclt. 

As yoS^/itoo, shall adore ; 

I could fjw love thee, dear, so much. 

Lov’d I not honour more. 


To>Ali/iaL,froniPrmtK 

When low nl'Hh uneonfined wings 
• Hovers within my gates, 

And iJD^y ditiiie Althea brings 
To winsper at my grates ; 

When I life tangled in her hair, 

And fetter’d with her eye, 

The birds tliat wanton in the air, 

Know an such liberty. 

When flowing cuv« run swiftly round 
With J^o allaying Tliames^ 

Our careless heads with roses crown’d, 
Our heajcts with loyal flames ; 

When thirsty grief in wine wo steeji. 
When kfealths and draughts go free, 
Fishes that tipple in the deep, 

Know no sucii liberty. 

When, linrifitrlike confined, 1 
With ehriilfer note shall sing 
The mept)y*,«#eetiies8, majoaiy, 

And glories of my king ; 

When i shall voice aloud how good 
Ho is, how great should Iw, 

Th* enlarged winds, that curl the tlo^wl, 
Know no such liivorty. 

Stfene walls do !iot a prison make, 

Nor iron ban* a cage ; 

Minds, innocent and quiet, take 
That for an hermitage : 

If I Ixare freedom in my love, 

And in my soul am free ; 

Angelfe alqho, that, soar above, 
such liberty. 


X TilOMASI feAMUOnPU. 

THOMAfe (1605-1634) puMished a col- 

lection of |i;ti««;4&neDn8 poems, in addition to five 
dramatic was born at Newnbam, near 

DaventWv^d^^ltfe^hptonshiTe, and was educated at 
Trinity cS^ege, Cambridge, lie was early distin- 
guished Ibf w which procured him the 

friendship of Ben SShsotw and the other wits of the 
day. Ben eufecdhiid 1dm among his adopted sons$ 


ihteniper 4 ii|''|pW 

'Ufe pmigsj|se of ^lijs ^Ulus wi^s 

r ...V 
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I liu-tliplace of Randolph. 

at the age of twenty-nine. A was ereOtqi^i * 

to Ms memory by Sir Christopher , 


To My Picture* . ". 

WhcTi ago hath made me what 1 am not now, ; 
And every wrinkle tells me where the plough 
Of Time hath furrow’d, when an ice shall flow 
Through every vehi, and all ray head be snow*. 
When Death displays his coldness in n»y cheek. 
And I, myself, ili^my own picture seek, 

Not finding what T am, but what 1 was ; 

In doubt which to believe, ibis or my glass ; 

Yet though 1 alter, thi'S roiniiins the same 
As it was drawn, rotanis the primitive frame. 
And first complexion ; here will still bo seen, 
Blood on tJm cheek, and down upon the chin i 
Hero the smooth brow will slay, the lively eyr, 
The ruddy lip, and hair of youthful dye. 

Behold what Ihiilty wc in man may see, 

Whose shadow is less gii cn to change ihai» he. 

7 V, a [Miftj lulnih'tny hemlj itt a Lookifi,g-fj^a»$» 

Fair lady, when you see the gra<.'o 
Of Iwiuty in your looking-glass ; 

A stately forehead, smooth arid high, 

And full of |>rincely majesty ; 

A sparkling eye no gem so fair, 

Who.se lustre diiim the (lyxiriau star ; 

A glorious chfHik, divinely sweet. 

Wherein both roses kindly meet ; 

A cherry lip that would entice 
Even gods tq kfiSw at any price ; 

Y ou thiui^ls, pfe beauty is so raa-c 
That fifbfedow might compare ; 

'* That, yodJ^Mi^^n in alone 
The thing dote upon. 
Madam, alas ! your glass dotkJje, 

And you are much deceived iSI’.i 
A beauty know of richer grtteti^^ 

(8weet, be not angry) ’tis your face. 

Hence, then, O leimi more mild to hi*, 

And leave to lay your blame on tuc ; 

If mo your real substance move, 

When you so much your shadoa- love, 4 '^ , 
Wise natui'fe ypould hot loty^our eye 
I^ook on her bWn bright majesty ; , -Ji;? 

Which, had you once but ga»ea np<m, . ; 

You cotdd, except yourself, love none : ; j ! 

^Vhai thmi you cannot love, let , 

’Fhat face t can, you eauimt see. ' . 
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^ WM mn Jeft for ine, f m-aj I ^ '' ’ '■' ■■ 
Jify ftW'ttel' heart, if it pleatio 
That which you can, X caiiuot s^o : 

either loi*© shall gain his due. 

Yours, sweet, in mts and min^ in you. 


Sm IV tUJ AM NT. 

Sin WiLLMM Da VKNANT, whose life occupies an 
space in the history of the stage, preced- 
ing' ttad after the l{t‘Storati9ii, wrote alieroic poem 
Ci^^iled Gcwdihert^ and some copies of miscellaneous 
V^firws. Thn ('nant was bom in 16<).>, and was the 


f 



mwm' 


Willi, nil IVuvLUdut, 

•on of a vintner at Oxford, There is a scandaltms 
•tdiy, that ho was tlie natural sou of Shakapeare, 
who wais ill the habit of stopping at the Crown 
Taverii (kept by tbo elder Davenant) on his jour- 
neys between Tjondon and Stratford. This story 
was related to Pope by Ihitterton the player; but it 
seems to rest on no authority but idle tradition. 
Young Davenant must, however, have had a strong 
and prectxsiouR adniiration of Shakspeare; for, when 
only ten years of age, he penned an ode. In /fmem- 
hrancff i\f Mastn 'William iHhahspcare, which ojienB 
in the following strain : — 

Beware, dcliglitod poets, when yoii ‘dug. 

To welcome iiatuu* in the early spv.ng, • 

Ynur imruerous feet not tread 

I i The bauk« of Avon, for each flower 

V i (As it ne’er kncAv a ><1011 or shower) 

I I ' Hangs there the pensive head. ♦ 

i i .. 

Xt is to tic ("for the sake of Davenant, as 

TveU as of tli^niworld) that the great dramatist did 
not lire to the lasic and flistor the genius of 
liis youthful admirer, wh<»sc life presented some 
' •Iritog’t* ^iv^r^tures. Akmt the year ] 628, X^avenant 
he<^' to "wifite tor tlic stage, sod 4n on the 
V* dbnsori, Ilf! vv'as appointed laureate. He 

'todif manager of Lane, hut, entering 
iCotohtotifkJS and intH^<}« of the civil war. 

conttoed in the Tower. He 
firdi ofoaped to JiVance. When the queen sent 
,, i> the of Kewmtle a quantity -of mUitary 
Ljitok^s» iiiSvcniiBt resolved to return to England, and 


m to touch in the cause oV\ 

tbr his sitiU and 

braYeij^’1\Chi’ aflhirs, he /, 
return^ 'to his OondiberL j ‘ 

Hi* nejtfc stop as a colonial j 

projector; but the veSs^j^f^^tuEtold hyone of the ! 
parliamentary sliips of ;^rld Daye^nt was lodged 

in prison at Cowes, in tMISide of Wight, In ir>5<\ 
he was removed to the T0ptoirfr,,Jpr^ to hij 

being tried by the High Cwtowion Court, Hi? 
life wfts considered in dangotii, hut ho was released 
after twf) ) ears’ iraprisoiinjentsi '),‘MClton is said tv 
have interposed in his behalf; apd as Davenant Is 
reported to liave interfered in favour of Milton 'when 
the royalists were again in the asOEfudiint, after the 
llestoralion, we w’ould gladly beltoVo the statentent 
to be true. Sucli incidents give a; ^^liar grace and 
relief to the sternness and bitteriili^^ of party con- 
tbeta. ‘ At Taiavera, the English am Etouch troops 
; for a monieiit susjiended tbeir cou^iiv' to drink of a 
' etrt'fmi which flowed between fhem. The shells 
were passed across, from enemy t0 ,0Oemy, without 
apprehension or rnojeatation, Tn the same | 

manner, would rather assist politi^ , adversaries to ! 
drink of that founinin of intellcctuuf pleasure, which j 
should be the common refreshment iof both parties, ! 
than disturb and pollute it with tbo havoc of un- | 
seiusonable lKv.stilitieK.’* Milton Davenant must ! 
have felt in this manner, when WJcy waived their ! 
p(»litical <Uflcrences in honour of genius and poesy. 
When the author of GondibertobWined his enlarge- 
ment, he set about establishing a theatre, and, to the 
surprise of fill, succeeded in the attOropt. After the 
Rehtoratinn, he again basked in royal favour, and 
continued to w'ritp and superintend the peiformance 
of plays tdl his death, April 7, 1668. 

The poem of Gondibert, though regarded by Dave- 
nant'fc friends and admirers (Cowley find Waller 
being of the number) »s a great and durable monu- 
ment of genius, is now almo.st utterly fbrgotten. Tlie 
plot is I'omantic, but defective in interest; and its 
extreme length (about six thousand lines), and the 
description of versification in which it. Is written (the 
long four-Ii nod stanza, with altornate rhymes, copied 
by Dryden in his Annufi Mirahilis), Xjtoderthe ])oeni 
languid and tedious. The critics have been strangely 
at vari.Tiiee with each other as to its merits, but to 
genera! readers tlio pomii may be said to btS unknown. 
Davenant prefixed a long and eU^fate preface to 
his ptKiUi, w hich is highly crcditabll? to Mm for judg- 
ment, taste, and feeling, and may oc^aidered the 
precursor of Dryden’s adinirablo critical introduc- 
tions to his plays. His worship of ShoJkspeare con- 
tinued unabated to the last, though ho was mainly 
instrumental, hy his masques and scenery, in driving 
the elder bard from tlie stage, Dryden, iirhis pre- 
face to the 'rempest, states, thal^ he did not set an}’' 
value on w hat he liad written in that play, hut out 
of gratitude to the memory of Sir William I>avenant, 

' wdjo,^ he adds, * did me the honour to join me with 
him in the alteration of it. It was originally Shaka* 
peare’s— aiioct for w^hom he had pJtrticularJy a high 
veneration, and whom he first taught , me to 


To Utc Quecn^ 
ut iiigijt by the 

Fair as unshadud light, or as the day ^ 

In its first birth, when all the year wa# May , 
Sweet as the altarV smoke, or as tbo hew 
Unfolded bud, swollM by the early dew ; 


' 

* ri^tliubnrs^ hevknv, vi>I. 47- 
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ESUUSM’inStATlTttK. 


C%KVKU?«I>. 


Smooth a« ti*« ftw:e of* wtttem,; ^ ' , 

I Kre tides bogau tb j,* 

Tliiin i» their ' 

' Yott that are morfe 

Dares praise, s^nshTto pi, whatmahe yon here! 
Hei-o, whei-e.the swiwh# iiHi' a'o little seen, 

That leaves, f^ei- eh^jKniiti^'eaHh, scarce reach at green i 
• You corao, ftii if the slim planet were 
Misled a while f5com her much injured sphei-e ; 

And, t* ease the tr^ivels of her beams to-night. 

In this small latitheni would contract hor light. 


The lark now le«»ves his wateiy nest. 

And climbing shakes hU dewy wings ; 

II 0 takes his wpjsidow for the east, 

And to imploifo your light, he sings, 

Awake, awaktgi, the moon \v\ll never rise. 

Till she can dress her beauty at your eyes. 

The merehant bpWH unto the seaman’s star, 

The nlougblhifi/n from the sun his season takes ; 
But stUl the lover woTtdevs what they aiy. 

Who look for day before, his niistress wake*: 
Awake, atrake* break through ymr veils of lawn ! 
Then draw your curtaixis and begin the dawn. 


I of Old Virf/ht />/r?/4<(.J 

I ' . (From (londlbei l.> 

To Astnigon, heaven ftu' succesHiun gave 
One only pltKlge, and Birtha was her name, 

Whose mother slept where flowtrs grew on her grn ve, 
And she fiucceeded her in face and I'arne, 

Her beauty princes durst not hope to use. 

Unless, like poets, for their morning theme ; 

And her mind’s beauty they would rat her ehoose. 
Which did the light in beauty’s lunthom seem. 

She ne’er saw courts, yet courts could have undone 
With untmjglit looks, luid an unpractised heart ; 

Her nets, tho most prepar’d could never shun. 

For nature spjvad them in llie scorn of art. 

She neve'r bad in busy' cities hcen, 

Ne’er warmM with hopes, norcrc allay’d with b*ars 

Not seeing puniahment, c'ould guess no sin ; 

And sin not seeing, ne’er had use of tears. 

But here her father’s precepts gave her skill, 

Which with incessant busiiiCIs iillM the hours ; 

In spring aho gather’d blossoms for the still ; 

In autumn, berries ; and in summer, flowers. 

And as kind nature, with calm diligence. 

Her 9 wn tree virtue silently employs, 

Whilst kfie unheard, does ripening growtJi <iisiK*us\», 

So were her virtues busy without noise. 

Whilst her gi'ent miwtresa. Nature, thus she tends. 
The busy household waits no loss on her ; 

By secret taw, each to her beauty bends. 

Though all her lowly mind to that prt'fer. 

GradottB and fVea.she breaks upon them ail 
Wi||i moving looks ; tmd they, W'hen she does riflc, 

Devoutly at h^ dawn in homage fall, 

And djrooplike flowers when evening shuts her eyes. 


And droop like flow'crs when evening ^shuts her eyes, 

Beneatb myiile covert she does spend. 

In luaid’s yreak wishes, her whole stock of thought ; 
Fond maids 1 who love with mind’s fine stuff would 
mewl. 

Which natmv purposely pf bodies wrought. 


She fashiojiSihlflii situ loved of angels^4dhd ^ ' 

Such as in holy story were employ'd ■ * 

To the fijwt fathers from the Eternal JVfll^d, ; 

And m short visiim Only are enjoy’d, . 

As eagles, Ihen, when neai’cst heaven they fly; ' 

Of wild injpossii)lc3 soon wtcary grow ; 

Feeling their bodies find no rest so high, 

And therefore peivh on earthly things below ; 

So now't-he yicldt' ; him she aih angel deem’d 

Shall bo a man, the name which virgins fe»<r ^ 
Yet the most harmless to a maid he scemM, , , 
That ever yet that fatal name did bear. 

Soon her opinion of his hortless heart, 

AOi'ctlon turns to faith : uud then love's ftrp 
To hraven, though bashfully, she does impart, 

And to her in other in the heavenly quire. 

‘ If I do love/ said she, ‘ tliat love, O Heaven ! 

Yiujr own disciple, Nature, bred in me ; ■ ‘ 

Why should T hide the passion you have given, 

Dr blush to show eli'oets which you decree 1 

‘ And you, my alter’d inothej’, groa'n alK)ve 

(Ircat Nature, which yon iviad amt feverefioM here, 
('lii<ie not such ^t^ndno•^•! as you onoS^P&llhi love, 
AVlien you as mortal aa my fathcf Were/ 

This said, her soul into her breast retires ; 

With love’s vain diligence of heart she ilrCaws 
Hciself into iM>ss«,*Ksion of desires, 

And tmats unanchor’d liopes in fleofcing streams. 
She thinks of Eden-lifc ; nrul no rough wind 
In their pacific si’a shall wrinkles make ; 

'fliat still her IowUiu'sk sliall keep him kind, 

IJcr cars kcc]» him !isleo)>, her voice awako. 

She thinks, if ever anger in him sway, 

(The youthful warrior’s most excus'd di.sease), 
Such chance her tcaw shall calm, as showers allay 
The accidental rage of wiiids and seas. 


.HOtlX Cl.i.V Ll.ANU, 

Jouv ( t.f - 1 Ki.AVi) (161.3-1058^ iVHs equally' cou* 
Bpicuous for h>y<'dfcy and })oefcical conceit, 

and he carried both to the utmost %ergi*. (’Ipve- 
laiid’s father w'as n ctorof a fkarish in Leiccsteraliire. 
After eonipleting his studies at Cambridge, tho poet 

t reated as a eolh‘ge tutor, but joined the rv>y''al 
ly when the civil war Ijrokc out Jle w'as the 
loii<h;st and Juost streimous pwd of the cause, and 
distinguished himself by a fierce satire on the Soots 
in 1647. Two lines of this truculent party tirade 
present a wiieeit at which our co^intrymea may 
now smile — 

Ihivl ('ttirt been Scot, God would have changed his 
(loom ; 

Not forced him wivndcr, but cevnfmed him home. 

In W55, the pc>et wax seized at Norwich, and put 
in pruwn, Kdng ‘a person of great abilities, and so 
able to do tho greater disservice.’ Cleveland peti- 
tioned tlic Prijtuclor, stivtiug that induced to 

iKjlievc that, next to his adheronbe to the royal 
party, the cause of his confinement wa-s the ncirn)w- 
nes.s of his estate ; fijr none stood oonmiitfced whose 
estate could bail them. ‘ I am the only i)ri8oner,’ 
he says, * who have no acres to he my hostage / and 
he ingeniously argtiea that poverty, ifjt is a fault, ik 
its own punishment Cromwell released the mof 
I poet, who died thr# years afterwards in . 

j Indoppudcnlly of his strong and biting satirt^ wlifflb 
were the cause of his popularity while living, ifiM 
which Butler partly imitated in Hudibpsi^ Ofeirei- 
land W'rotc some loVe verses containing hf 

HI'. 


OF 


gemiine poetry, Amidst a muss j 

iind fiindGs. Wo ewifid ^Jantry to $n et^ntj 
bordering on the ludicrotis, niaking all nature'— sun j 
and shade— do homage to liis mistress. I 


(Cbiapee!^^ 


On PhUlk, WaU huj before tS'wnrrVr. 

The filuffgish morn as yet nndressM, 

My Phi)] is brake from out }»er i*est, 

As if ahe’d made n. match to nm 
With VminSj u'^her to the sun. 

The trees (like yeomeu of her ^aid 
Serving in ore for pomp than ward, 

Rank'd on each side with loyal duty), ’ 

Wave bmncheK to enclose her l^eauiy. 

The plants, whose luxuiy was lopp’d, 

Or age with csihtehes umlorjiropp’d, 

Whose woodeh careasses are grown 
To bo but coffins of their own, 

Revive, and at her general dole, 

Koch receives his ancient soul. 

The winged choristers began 
To chLT]> their matins ; and the fan 
Of whistling winds, like organs play’d 
tJjito their voluntaries, made 
'i'he waken'd earth in odours rise 
To bo her moniing sacrifice-; 

The flowers, call’d out <»f their beds. 

Start and raist? up their drowsy hca<l.< ; 

And U© that fi>r tle'r colour scsjks, 

May find it vaulting in her cheeks, 

Wheo rofles mix ; no civil war 
Between her York and Lancaster, 

The marigold, whose courtier’s face 
Kchoes the sun, and doth unlace 
Her at his rise, at his full ato]) 

Packs and shut"' up her gaudy shop, 

Mistakes her cue, and doth display ; 

Thus Phillis antedates the day. 

These mlraoles had cramii’tl the sun, 

Who, thinking that his kingdoia'.s won, 

Powdei's with light his frizzled h»cks, 

To see what saint bis lustre mocks. 

The trembling leaves through uhich ho play !. 
Ifappling tlie walk with light and .shade, 

(Like lattice windows), give the spy 
Koorn but to peep with half an eve, 

I^est he-r full orb his sight should dim, 

And !ud us all good night in him : 

Tul she would spend a gentle my, * 

To lore© us a iicw-fashionM day. 

Ifid what new-faBhioned palsy’s tins. 

Which makes the boughs divest their bli"" { j 
And tliat they might her footsteps sjraw, 

Drop their leaves with shivering awe ; 
i Phiilia iiereeives, and (lost lier stay 
Sltould W'cd October unto May, 

And as her beauty caus'd a spring. 

Devotion might an autumn bring). 

Withdrew her beani.^], yet made no night, 

But Jett the sun her curate light, *' 

, JAMKS .HHIRJ.FA. 

jAjAtM SMiitnKY, distinguished for h»s taleuta as 
A dratpatiiat* published, in Ifth, a vsHumo of mi»- 
titdJlUtiwnf- poems, which, wblKUit exhibiting any 
fciatnres or wnunandiiig intdfect, 
AW fiiiiciful 1.1 i:< muse was not do- ! 

ba»04 W licenthnisness nf the dge. The finest 
V€&^i» Pim\ Cmjuest, oc- 
in 00)5 of JiiJ# dniniap» This pieoc la said to 
hivti HU gtieAfcly admired by Charles IL The 
eley»tbd,, and the expression highly 


The glories of hur birth and (Stajte, * 

Are shado^vs, not .aubsMt^althinga ; , 

There is no aitnour i^inst fate : , i 

Death lays his ioy hands on kin^ ; | 

Sceptre and erown, . / 

Muat tumble doVafi 

And in the dust be equal made , 1 

With the poor crociked scythe and spade. ! 

Some men with swords n>ay reap the field, ' 
And plant fresh laurels where they kill ; ! 

But their strong nerves ut last mpst yield, j 

They tame but one another still ; j 

Karly or late, 

They sto(»p to fate. 

And must give up their murmuring bj'eatb, s 
When they, pale captives, creep to death- j 

The garlands wither on your brow, i 

Then boast no more your mighty deeds ; 

Upon Death’s purple altar, now, j 

Sec where the victor victim bleeds ; j 

All heads must eora© j 

To tho cold tomb, 

Oifiy :ho actions of the just ; 

Smell sweet and blossom in the dust. 

' 

b/tt A/ufrm Sad, 

Melancholy , hence, and get | 

Some piece of earth to bo thy st'ftt, ' 

Here the air and nimble tire 
Would shoot up to meet desin? ; 

Sullen humour leave her blood, i 

Mix not- with the jiuror Hood, 

[ Rut jet pleasures swelling here, , 

j Make a spring-tide all the yean 1 

' Love a tlif»usand sw'octs distilling, 

j .^nd with pleasure bosom.s filling, 1 

( f’hann all eyes that none may find us, ' 

1 Ho above, before, boiiind us ; i 

And while We thy raptures taste, j 

Compel time itself to stay, ; 

Dr by forelock hold him fast, 

Lest occasion slip away. ' 

Prbo and Nan'lmiH, 

{From Narcissus.] 

Fair Kcho, ri.se ! sick-tlnmghtecl nymph, awake, ; 

Leave thy green couch, and canopy of trees ! | 

Long since the. choristers of the wood did shake 
Their wings, a.nd ^d1r»g to the bright sun's uprise : ; 

Day hath wept o’er thy couch, ami, progressed, 
Blusheth to sec fair Kcho still in bed. 

A 

If not the birds, who ’bout tho coverts fly, 

And with their warhlca charm tlie neighbouring air; 
If not tho sun, whose new embroidery ’ 

Makes rich tho loaves that in thy arbours are, 

<'an make thee rise ; yet, love*Mick nymph, away,, 

The young Nai'cissus i.s abroad to-day. 

Pursue him, timorous maid : ho moves apaoe.; 

Favoniua waits to play with thy loose hair, 

And help thy flight ; see how the drooping wafl** 

Courts thy soft tread, thou child .K^sounC and air ; 
Attempt, and overtake him ; though ha be 
Coy to all other nymphs, he’ll atoofi tO th^. 

If thy fact* move not, let thy eyes express i 

Some rhetoric of ihy tears to make him stay ; ! 

He muse be a rock that will not melt at them, j 

Dropping these native diamonds in his ivay } ' 

Mistaken he may stoop at them, imd this> 

Who knows how soon ? may help thee to a kiss. 1 
. ' , \4H 




ENGUSH EITEIUtUBE. 
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If ncitlier Jovo, thy Ifaiitj, nor tiby te^fcw, 

Invent some otlipf w«y to iwftke M*n . 

IJe need not hunt, thM cun huvo i|uch 
The Queen of f^ve did oiKoe Adddis woe, 

But, hard of soul,’ with no 

He felt the curse of htfl disdftih too soon. 

in vain I counsel her to put on wing ; * 

Echo hath left her solitMy grove j 
And in the vale, the palace of the spriitg, 

Sits silently attending to her lovo ; 

But round about, to cat<‘h his voice with care. 

In every shade and tree she hid a snare. 
xSow dothe huntsmen fill the air with noise. 

And fflieir shrill horns chafe her delighted car, 
Wliidi, with loud accents, give the woods a voice 
Proclaiming parley to the fearlul doer : ‘ 

She heaT-s the jolly times ; hnt every strain, 

As high and inuricul, she returns again. 

Hous’d is the game ; pursuit doth put on wing.s ; 

The sun dotu eliine, and gild them ont their way ; 
The deer into ati o’ergmwn thicket sjjrings, 

Through which he quaintly steals his shine .iwav ; 
The hunters (Jcattcr ; but tlici h(»y, o’erthrown 
In a dark part of the wwal, oonijdains alone. 

Him, Echo, led by her alfcdioiis, fouTKl, 

Joy’d, you may guc^s, to reach liim w’ith her e\e ; 
But more, to see him rise without a wound — 

W’ho yet obscures hei-self behind some tree ; 
lie, vexed, exclaims, and asking, * Where {ini I V 
The unseen virgin answ'crs, ‘ Here am 1 !’ 

* Some guide from hence ! Will no man hear ?’ he cries : 

She answers, in her passion, ‘ Oh man, hear '* 

‘ I die, 1 die,’ say both ; and thus she tries, 

IVTth frequent answers, to entiee hts ear 
And person to her court, more tit for love ; 

He tracks the sound, and fimls her odorous gi-ove. 

The way ho trod was paved w'itli violets, 

V\''hol>e ujsiure leaves do warm theu* nak»Nl stalks ; 

In their white double ruHs the daishsi* jet, 

And primroses mo scattered in the walks. 

Whose pietty mixture in the gronml declaix^s 
Another galaxy embossed with stars. 

Two rows of elms ran with proportioned grac<v’! 

Like nature’s arra.s, to adorn the sides ; 

The friendly vines their loved harks embrace, 

Whilcfolding-topB the chequered ground-w ork hid< s ; 
Here oft the tired sun himself would re»it. 

Hiding his glorious circuit t(» the we^t. 

Prom hence delight convevM him unawares 
Into a spacious green, whose either side 
A hill did guard, whilst with his trees, like haii-s. 

The douds wwe busy bimlin^ iqi his head ; 

The flowers hei’e smile upon him as he trends. 

And, but when lie looks up, hang down their heads. 
Not far from horu%, near an harmonious brook, 
Within an arl>our of conspiring trees, 

■VEhose wilder boughs into the scream did look, 

A place more suit.able to her di^tl■ess, 

Echo, aU’Specting that her love was gone, 

Herkclf had in a camless posture throwm. 

But Time upon his wings had brought the boy 
To see this lodging of the airy queen, 

'Whom tlw* dejected nymjih espies with joy 
I’hiough a small window of eglantine ; 

And ihai she might be worthy his embrace. 

Forgets no^to new-dress her blubber’d face. 

With oot^fidenw she sometimes would go ont. 

And boldly meet Narcissus in the way ; a 

Hut then her fears present her with new doubt. 

And (fliide her over-rash resolve away. 

Her with overcharge of love must bmnk ; 

Great Junb will not let poor Echo speak. 


nyrHAHIMRASHAW, 

' ' ri 

Riciuru Crashaw, a religious poet, whose devo- 
tional strains and ‘ lyric raptures’ evince the highest 
genius, was the sou of a preiu'her at the Temple 
church, London. The date of his birth is not 
known, but in 1<’,44 he was a fellow of I^derhouso 
college, Cambridge. Cmshaw was, at all periods 
of his life, of an enthusiastic disposition. He lived J 
for the gi'catcr part of seversil years in St Mary’s , 
church, near Teterhouse, engaged chiefly iu reli- i 
gious offices and w^riting diwotional poetry; and, os | 
the preface to his works informs us, ‘ like a pripaltive I 
saint, offering more pr.iycrs by night, than others 1 1 
usually offer in the, (lay.' He is said to have been ji 
an elociuent and pow'(jrfnl preacher. Being ejected , 
from his fellowship for non-con)pliauce with the 
rules of the jiarlianiontary army, he removed to { 
France, and l)ecaniie a ytroselytc to the Homan | 
Catholic faith. Through the friendship of Cowley, | 
Cra.shaw obtained the notice of Henrietta Maria, j 
tium at Paris, and was reconunendod by her majesty ; 
to the dignitaries of the church in Italy. He be- j 
came secretary to one of the cardinals, and ti canon 
of the church of r/>rotto. In this situatio)), Crashaw ’ 
died about the yeofr 1()50. Cowley honoured his ^ 
memory' with 

'riu* mml of ». incloditiui!! frar. I 

The poet was an accomplislmd s<‘holar. and his’; 
translations from the Latin and Italian possess great | 
freedom, force, and beauty. Ho translated part of j| 
the iSnspem d' He) Oik, from the ItaliaJi <d‘ Marino; ] 
nnd pahsagc.s of Oa'ilniw’.s v(*r.sion are not unworthy , , 
of Milton, who hud evidently seen the work. He 
thus describes the abode of Satan - 

j Below the bottom »)f the great abyss, 

'J’here, where one centre reeotteiles nil things, 

The world’s profound hi'nrt jaints ; tljorc platvd is 
Miscliiers old master ; close aliout him clings 
A curl’d knot of embracing snakes, Hint kis.s 
His correMponding cheeks i these loathsome striiu;s 
Hold the perverse prince in eternal ties 
I Fast bound, .since fnht he I'Mifeited the sKies. 


Fain Would he have forgot wbut fatal .‘.tring# 

Eternally bind each rebellions limb ; 

He shook hnnself, and spit'jul hi.s spacious "ings, 

Whicli like two bosom’d sails, embraee the dim 
Air with a dismal shade, but all in vain ; 

Of shu'dy adamant is Ids strong chain. 

While thn.s Ileatcn’i highest counsels, by tlie low 
Footsleps of ihcir t‘tl’ect.s, lie trac'd too well, 

He toKs’d his tix>ul)led eyes — embers that glow 
Now with new rage, and wax too hot for bell ; 

IVith his foul claws lie fenc’d his furrow'd brow, 

Ami gave a ghastly sliriek, whose hon‘i<l yell ' j 

Han trembling through the hollow vault of night. I 

While resident in Cambridge, Crashaw puldi.shed : 
a volume of Latin poems and epij^ams, in one of ; 
which w'curs the wuU-known conceit rtdntiveto t!»c 
.sacred miracle of water being turn(‘d into wine- • ' 

The consoious water saw its Chxl ami Mush'd. 

In 164f> appeared his English poems. to the 
Tempky The DeUgf0»<}f Ike and Carmen Z/eo i; 

Nmtto. The greafrr part, t)f the vudumc consist# cfl | < 
religious poc^try, in which Crojihaw occftSi<m^y ua* , : 
dresses the Bavionr, the Virgin Mary, ) 

Magdalen, with all the passion.atc earnestuws AMO fer- 1 



' vour of ft lover, lies hud an extravagant admlmtioti 
of tjie mystic writings of St Theresa^ founder ofte 
CiirmeHtes, which secn^s to Imve had a bad offeet on 
his own tastcT* naturally prone, from his enthuaiastic 
ternperainent, to carry any favourite ohjoet, feeling, 

I or passion, to excess. In these Hights into the third 
{! heavens, ♦with all his garlands and singing rolK'a 
I j abonl lam/ Crashaw luxuriates among 

li An hundred thousand Io\cs and gnnv^, 

I i And many a mystic thaig 

I j Which the clivtuc' embraces 

: ; Of the deal’ Spouse ol‘ Spirits w ith them will bring ; 

I For which it is no shame 

7'httt dull mortality must not hnow a name. 

Such seem to have btjcn hi.s daily contemplations, 
the heavenly nianna on wbicli liis >oimg .spirit fctl 
j with delight. This mystical style of tliought and 
j fancy naturally led tf) exaggeration and to I'onccits, 

1 The latter pervaded all tho poi^try of the time, and 
; Crashaw could hardly escape the infection, even if 
I there had not been in Ins peculiar ease strong pre- 
i di»ix>sing causes. But, amidst all his abstnmtions, i 
metaphors, and apostrophes, Oasbaw^ is seldom 
tedious. Ilis imagination was c<ipi<»us and various. 
He bad, as Coleridge has remarked, a ‘ iniwer and 
opulence of invention/ and lus Ycrsitication is smne- 
times highly mtiaical. With more taste and judg- 
ment (which riper years iniglit have produced), 
Crashaw would have outstripped most of his con- 
temporaries, even (k)wdey. No poet of his day is so 
rich in ♦ barbaric jicarl and gold/ the genuine on* of 
poetry. It is deeply to be rtigrelted that Ins life had 
I not been longer, more culm ami fortunate*- -realising 
{ his own exquisite lines- 

! A happy soul, tiiat all the way 

j To heaven, bntli a ^ul^Iuer^^ day. 

Amidst his visions of angels ascending and des- 
cending, Crashaw had liItJe time or relish for earthly 
love. lie h.ia, Jjowevor, left a copy of verses en- 
titled, Wi^hesi to a Stfjipom’d MifOress, in w’hicb are 
some hiio thoughts’. He de.siri's his fair one to pos- 
I sess 

! Sydut ian showers ; 

di.Hcourse, whose powci-s I 

v'un crown old winpu’s head wi'h flowers. ^ 
‘ bof; silken hours, ! 

j! Mpm suns, shady bowers ; ,, i 

/ Tiovc all, uotliiiig withit» that lowcus. ! 

j' VVhatc er delight 

i ("ajt make day’s torehead bright, 

Hr give down to the wings of nighl. 

i We are tempted also to quote two similes, the first 
j rt'n»in<ling us of a jwissagc in Jeremy Taylor’s Holy 
|j Hyivg, and the setnaid of one of Shaks|K‘are's beat 
;■ wmets; — 

« 

> ; Vv« seen, indeed, the hopeful bud 

j ‘ Of ft rUfldy rose, that stcwal, 

I ' BluKJung to beheld the ra > 

^ I (>f the nw-saluted <b»y ; 

j. ■ His tender top not fully ypn;ad , 

’ I uirhe sweet dash of a shower new 

i' , :Tnvit«d hmi no more to hide 
I i iyithln himself the purido pride 

, ’ Of hU ffjtwttfd flbwoi, when lo, 

1 White he «weetly ’gtm to hhow 

, His SW'#Ui»g A-USiot spit’d liiiu ; 

AiasiSer thiti^cr hied him, 

; with the rtish of one ruilc IAhmi 

■ ,>/<'■ /IWrtVtpdt^^itcfuJIy to waste j 


All Ms leaves so fVesh and sweet, 

And k^y them treinblihg at his feet, 1 

Tve s<j0n the morning*slovely ray 
Hover O’ei; tlie new-bom day, 

With rosy wiim, SO richly bright. 

As if lie scorn’d to thiuk of night, 

When a ruddy storm, whose scowl 
Made Heaven’s radiant face look foul, 
t’alFd for an untimely night ! 

T<> blot the nowly-bioksom’d light. 

The felicity and copiousness of Crashaw’a langungo 
are, hmvcvcr, best seen from his translations; and 
we subjoin, entire, his version of Music'n from; 
the J^atin of Strada, 1 1 is seldom that so sweet and 
luxurious a strain of pure description and sentiment 
gn'cts u.s’ in our jHietical pilgrimage-.-- 

ihief. 

Now westivard Sol Jiad spent the riclniflt beams 
(If noon‘fc high glory, when, hard by tJie streanm j 

(If Til>cr, on the scene of a green jdat, 1 

Under protection of an oak, there sat 
A sweet lut.e’s-master ; in whose gentle all's 
Ho lost tho dny’.s heat, and liis own hot care?. 

Close in the covert of <he leaves thci'o stood 
A nightingale, voine from the neighbouring ivood 
(I'he sweet inltobitant of ea<*h glad tme, 
i'heir muse, their syren, harmless syren she) : 

Ihere stood slie list’ning, and did entertain 
The music’s soft n port : and mould the same 
In her owm murmur.^ ; that whatever mood 
His cunoiis fingers lent, lier voice made good : 

The man pe«‘<vivM his rival, and her art, ; 

Dispos'd to give tliO light-fbot lady sport, | 

Aw'akes his lute., and ’gainst the fight to come j 

Informs it in a sivcet pra*ludiunj I 

Of elow« strains, and e’er the war begin, j 

He lightly skirmishes on evoiy string 
Charged with a flying tourb ; and straightway slio 
Carves out her dainty voice as readily, 

Into a. thousand swwt distinguish’d toness, 

And ispckourf up in soft divi>.i«ms 

Quick volumes of wild notes, to let him know*, 

By that shrill taste, slie could do something too. 

lliR nimble hand’s instinct then taught each string 
A capVing cheerfulness, and made them .sing 
To their -nn dance ; now negligently rash 
He throws his arm. and with a long-drawn dash i ’ 

Blendaall together ; tlien distinctly trips 
I'jorn this to that, then quick returning, skips U 

And Hiatchca this again, and pauses thetv.. i ; 

She measures every ineasurt*, evei'y where { j 

Meets art with art ; M'^oetirnes, as if iu doubt 
Not perfect yet, and fearing to be. out, i ! 

Trails her plain ditty in one long-wjuu note, I ; 

Through the slci’k passage of her open throat, j i 

A clear unwrinkled song ; then doth she point it i 

With tender accents, and severely joint it ! 

By 'shoit diminutives, that, being rear’d j 

In controverting warbles, evenly shar’d, | 

With hor sw'eet self she ivrangloa ; he amaz’d, [ ; 

That from bo small a channel should be rais’d i 

The torrent of ft voice, whose melody 
Omld melt into such sweot variety, ! 

Strains higher yet, that, tickled with rare art, j 

The tattling strings, each breathing in his part. 

Most kindly do ftul out ; the grtimbling 
In surly groans disdains the treble’s gr^ ; , | 

The hicrh-perch’t treble chirps at this, and chides, : J 
Until bis finger (moderakor) hides { 

And closer the sweet quarrel, rousing all ' 

Hoarse, shrill at once ; m when the trmnpetH call 1 1 
Hot Mara to th’ harvest of death’s field, and -Woo f 
Men’s hearts into their luinds ; this lesson too . 1 1 
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She gives them back : her supple breast thrills out 
Sharp airs, and staggers in a wsTbling dadbt 
Qf dallying sweetness, hovers o^er h^ skill, 

And folds lu wav’d notes, with a trembling bill. 

The pliant scries of her slippery song ; 

Then starts she suddenly into a throng 
Of sliort thick solw, whose thUTurring volleys 
float 

And roll theiHselves over her liihrio throat 
In panting murmurs, still’d out of her breast ; 

That ever-bubbling spring, the sugar'd nest 
Of her delicious soul, that there does lie 
Hathiug in stimms of liquid melody ; 

: Music’s best seed-plot ; when in ripen'd ah’s 
I A goldeii-headcd harvest fairly rears 

His honey-dropping tops, plough’d by her breath 
M^'liich there reciprocally labourt^th. 

In that sweet soil it seems a holy quire, 

Sounded to th' name of great Aj>o11o'k lyre ; 

Whose sih’er roof rings with the sprightly notes 
Of sweet-lipp’d angel-imps, that swill theii throats 
In cream of morning Helicon, and then 
Prefer soft anthems to the cars of men, 

'i'o woo them from their beds, still murmuring 
That men cfcn sleep while they their matin'* .Ming 
(Most divine service) : whose s<t early lay 
ProventvS the eyelhlH of the blushing day. 

'I’hore might you hear her kindle her soft >oice. 

In the close raurUiUr oi a sparkling noise ; 
j And lay the ground-work of her hopeful song, 
j tit ill koepiug in the foi*w^ard BtrOam so long, 

I Till a sweet whirlwind (striving to get out) 

Heaves her soft bosom, wanders round about, 

And makes a pretty earthquake in her breast, 

'J'ill the fledg’d notes at length forsake their uc.st. 
Fluttering in wanton slioals, and to the sky, 

W^ing’d with their own wild eehoe.M, prattling fly. 

‘ yhe ope.s the flood-gate, and lets loose a tide 
Of streaming siveetne8.s, which in state doth ride 
' On the wav’d back of eveiy .swelling strain, 

Rising and falling in a ponijioua train, 

I And while she thus discharges a shrill peal 
j l)f flashing airs, she qualities their ziMil 
j With the cool epodo of a graver note ; 

I Thus high, thus low, as if her silver thi-oat 
. Would reach the bmren voice of w\ars hoai-se bird ; 
j Her little soul is ravish’d, and so pour’d 
Into loose ecstacies, that she is plac’d 
i Above herself, music’s enthusiast, 
j Shame now and anger mix’d a. double stain 
111 the musician’s face : ‘ yet, once again, 
t Mistress, 1 come : now roach a strain, my lute, 
i Above her mock, or be for ever** nu to, 
i Or tunc a song <if victory to me, 
i Or to thyself ning thine own olwequy,' 
i So said, his hands sprightly as Arc he flings, 
i Ami with a quavering coyness tastes the strings : 

The sweet-lipp’d Slaters musically frighted, 

Singing their fears, are fearfully delighted ; 
Trembling as when Apollo’s golden haira 
1 Are fann’d and frizzled in the wanton airs 
; Of his own breath, which, married to his Ivre, 

l)oth tune the spheres, and make heaven's self look 
i higher ; 

(t From this to that, from that to this he flies, 
j Feels music’s pulse in all her arteries ; 

I Caught in a net which there Apollo spreads, 

! His fingers struggle with the vocal threads, 
j Following those little rills, he sinks into 
I A sea of Helicon j his hand does go 
i Those parts of sweetness which with nectar drop, 

: Softer than that which pants in Hebe’s cup : 

The humorous strings expound his learned touch 
By various glosses ; now they seem to grutch. 

And murmur in a bunring dm, then gingle 
In shriU-tongued accents, striving to bo single ; 


Eveuy smooth tuni, every delicious stroke t 

Gives life to some new grace ; thus doth he invoke j [ 
Sweetness by HI her names : thus, bravely thus 
(Fraught with a fiiry so harmonious) ; j 

The lute’w light genius now docs preudly rise, , i 

Heav’d on the surges of swoll’n rhapsodies ; j \ 

Whose flourish (meteor-like) doth curl the air j j 

With flash of high-boni fancies, here and there , J 
Dancing in lofty n'u aHures, and anon I 

Creeps on the soft touch of ti tender tone, i 

Whose trembling murmurs, melting in wild aim, , ' 
> Hun to ami fro, compluiniug his sweet cares ; ; 1 

Because thono piocious mystories that dwell ! 

In inuHic’s ravish’d Hf>ul he dai'c not toll, ' 

But whisper to tlie world : thus do they vary, i 

Bach string his note, as if they meant to carry i 

I'heir master's ble.sfc soul (snatch’d out at his ears 
By a strong ecstacy) tbrongh all the spheres | i 

Of muBic'.s heaven ; and Keat it there, on high, 1 1 

In th’ empyi'cum of pure harmony. . j 

At length (after so long, so loud a strife ’[ 

Of all the strings, still brunthing the best life 
Of blest variety, attending on 
His fingers’ fairest revolution, 

In many a sweet rise, many as sweet a fall) 

A fiill-inouthM diapasr>ri swallows all. 

This done, he lists what she would say to this ; 

And she, altliough her breath’s late exercise 
Had dealt too roughly with her tender throat, 

Yet snmiuons all her sweet powera for a note. 

Alas I in vain ! for while (sw'cot soul) she triea 
To measure all those wild diversities 
Of chatt’ring strings, by the small size of one 
Poor simple voice, raified in ii natural lone ; 

She fails, and failing grieves, and grieving diei : 

She dies, and leaves her life th(' victor's prize, 

Falling upon liis lute : Oh lit to have 

(That lived .si> .sw'eetiy) dead, so sweet a grave 1 I 


Tfmpcmntr^ w tin.' Oicap Ph >/.'<tcia}i. j j 

Oo, now, and with some daring dmg jl 

Bait thy disea.se ; and, wJiibt they tug, j! 

Thou, to maintain their jirecioua strife, J 

Spend the dear treasures of thy life. ■ 

(lO, take physic, dote ujton i f 

Sumo big-named comjiosition, i ; 

7'he oniculous doctors’ mystic bill'' — M 

Certain hanl words made into jiills; j | 

And what at last Khult gtiin by these t i , 

Only a cotitlier disease. ' 

That wliich makes us have im necil ' j \ 

Of physic, that'M phy.sie indeed , 

Hark, hither, reudei' 1 wilt thou see I 

Nature her ow» physician be? | 

Wilt see a man, all his own wealtli, i 

IJis own music, his ovm health ; i 

A man whose aober soul con tell | 

How to wear her gannentn well ; ! 

Her garments, that upon her sit, 

’As garments should do, close and fit ; j 

A well-cloth’d soul that’s not oppress'd ’ 

Nor chok’d with what she should be dress'd ; ^ 

A boul sheath’d in a crystal almne, I 

Through which all her bright features shine ; 

As when a piece of wanton lawn, 

A thin aerial veil, is drawn 

(J’er beauty’s face, seeming to hide, i 

More sweetly shows the blushing bride ; 

A souh whose Intellectual besmis i 

No mists do mask, no lazy steams — ! 

A happy soul, that all the way 
To heaven,. hath a summer's day f ; 

Would'st see a man, whose weli-warm'd blood ' 
Bathes him in a genuine flood ? 
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A mwn whose tuned huniour» ho 

A soAt of rarest hmumy f 

W'ouldst see bJitlie looks* fi*eeh cheeks* beguile 

Age ? Wovildst see Becfember smile I 

Wouldst see nests of new roses giwv 

In a lied of i^rerend snow ? 

Warm thoughts, free spirits flattering 
Winter’s self into a spring ? 

In sum, wouldst see a man that ^Tin 
Live to ls3 old, and still a man ? 

Whose latest and most leaden hours 
Fall with soft wings, 8tu<‘k with soft flowers ; 
And when life’s sweet fahlo ends., 
tioul and body part like friends ; 

No quarrels, amnnui’s, no delay ; 

A kiss, a sigh, and so away i 

This rai-c on^, reader, woiOdst tlioii sn' f 

Hark, hither ? and thyscdf W he. 


ITytmi to tlte Now* of Jesu'f, 

1 sing the Name wdiich none can ssy. 

But touchM with an interior ray ; 

The name of our new pea»*e ; our good ; 

Our bliss, and supernatural Mood ; 

The name of all our lives an<l loves : 

Hearken and help, ye holy doves ! 

’JThe high-born brood of day ; you bright 
1 1 Candidates of blissful light, 
i ; The heirs elect of love ; whose names belong 
j Unto the everlasting life of sung ; 

, 1 All yc vdse so\ils, who in the wealthy breast 
M Of this unbounded Name build your warm nosL 
Awake, my glory ! soul (if such thou be, 

And that fair word at all refer io thee), 

L Awake and sing, 

li And be all Ming ! 

Bring hither thy whole self ; and let nie sf*c 
What of thy parent heaven yet sjicaks in tlfe, 

O ’thou art i)Oor 
Of noble powers, I sec, 

And full of nothing else but empty me ; 

Narrow and low, and infinitely le^ts 
Than this groat morning ’w mighty hurintw-*. 

(me little world or two, 

Alus ! will never do ; 

Wti must have stove ; 

Co, sonl, out of thyself, ami seek fnr more ; 
fio and request 

Great Na; ure for the key of her liiige chest 
Of heav’n-i, the ficlf-involving set of spheres, 

“IVhich dull nmrtality riioie feels than hen# ; 

Then rouse the nest 
Of nimble art, and traverse roimd 
The airy shop of soul-ai»peasing sotiTnl : 

And beat a summons in the same 
All-sovereign name, 

To warn each se\eml kind 
Arm shape of s'kveetness — ^be they sm h 
A8 sigh with supple wind 
()r ai>flwer artful touch- - * 

That they convene and come away 
I’o wait at the love-crowtied doors of that illustrious 
day, 

, _ • * * 

Come* lotely name I life our hope ! 

Lo, wu.’Vld mjr hearts wvdo ojx* | 

Unlock thy cabinet of day, 

Beateiit «weH, and owe »wny. 

how the thjwty landjj 

Oasp for thy gold^l jshow’TS, with lojig-stretch’d hands ! 
LO, how the labouring earth, 

!^hit hopes io be 

Mu heareu. by thee* 

JUap'f thy birth t 



The attending world* to ymit thy rise, . 

Filet turn’d to eyes ; 

And then, not knowing what to do, 

'J'um’d thorn to tears, and spent them t>oo. 

Come, royal name 1 and pay the expense 
Of all this precious patience : 

Oh, come away 

And kill the death of this delay. 

Oh sec, so many worlds of barren year* 

Melted and measur’d out in seas of team I 
Oh, see tho weaiy lids of wakeful hojKj 
(Love’s eastern windows) all wide ojjo 
With curtains drawn, 

To catch the daybreak of thy dawn ! 

Oh, da^vn at last, long-look’d for day ! 

Take thine mvn wings and come away. 

Lo, where aloft it comes 1 It comes, among 
The conduct of adoring spirits, that throng 
Like diligent hees, and swarm about it. 

Oh, they are wise, 

And know what sweets art; suck'd from out It. 

It is the hire 
By which they thrive, 

Where all their hoard of honey lies. 

Lo, where it comes, uj>on the snowy dove’s 
Soft back, and brings a bosom big with loves. 
Welcome to our dork world, thou womb of day ! 
Unfold thy fair ciJiiceptious ; and disphiy 
'The birtli of o\ir bright joys. 

Oh, thou compacted 

Body of blessings ! spirit of souls extracted I 
Oil, dissipate thy spicy powers, 

Cloud of iwidcnsed sweets ! and break a)M>n us 
In balmy showx’rs • 

Oh, fill our .HcviBcs, and take fumi as 
All force of so p*'ofane » fallacy, 

To think aught sweet but that which snicUs of theft 
Fair flow’ry name ! in none hut time, 

And thy nectareal fragranev, 

Hourly there meets 
An universal synod of all sweets ; 

By whom it is defined thus- - 
Tliat no perfume 
For ever shall presume 
To pajjs for odoriferous, 

But such ah»nc whoso sacred pedigi'ce 

Can provt‘ itself some kin, sweet name f to th»»e. 

Sweet name ! in thy each syUabh' 

A thousand blest Araliias dwell ; 

A thousand hills of frankincense ; 

Mountains of myrrh and beds of sjiiceR, 

Uid ten thousand ]taradiscs, 

The soul that tastes thee takes from thencf*. 

How many unknown worlds there are 
Of comforts, which thd\i hast in kwping ! 

How many thousand mercica there 
In pity’s soil lap lie a-sleeping ! ^ 

Happy he w'ho hai> the art 
To awake them, 

And to take them 
Home, and lodge them in his heart. 

Oh, that it were as it was wont to be, 

When thy old friends, on fire all full of thee, 

Fought against frowns with smiles ; gave glorioiis chase 
To persecutions ; and against the face 
Of death and fiercest dangers, durst with brave 
And sober pace march on to nwset a grave, 
un their bold breasts about the world they bore thee, 
Aiid to the tooth of hell stood up to teach thee ; 

In centre of their inmost souls they wW tW, 

Where racks mid tonnente «triv’’rt in rain to reach 
thee. 

luittle, alas ! thought they 
Who tore the fair breasts of thy friends, 

Their fuiy hut made rray 
For thoe, and se^w’d them, in tliy glorious leii^s. 
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What <{id their flfeaijfons, but wittr wifller |>bra[ 
Enlarge thy llaroiug-breast^d lover?(, T 
More freely to transpire 
That impatient fire 

The heart that hides thee hardly covers ? 

What did their weapons, but set wide the doors 
For thee ? fair purple doors, of loveV devising ; 

The ruby windows which enrich’d the cast 
Of thy so oft-repeated rising. 

Each wound of theirs was thy new inonung, 

And ni-enthron’d thee in thy rosy nest, 

With blush of thirie own blood thy day jwloming : 

It was the wit of love o’erflow'd the bounds 

C^f wrath, and made the way through all these wounds. 

Wolcorae, dear, all-adored name ! 

For sure there is no knee 
That knows not tliee ; 

Or if there be such sous of whanio, 

Alas ! what will they do. 

When stubborn rocks shall bow, 

And hills hang down their hcav’n-saluting hoods 
To seek for humble beds 
Of dust, w'herc, in the baahful shades of night, 

Next to their own low nothing they may lie, 

' And ooucli before the dazzling light of thy dread 
[ Majesty. 

j They that by love’s mild dictate now 
' Will not adoie thee, 

! Shall then, with jd«t confiihion, huw 
I And break before theo. 

1 SIR RICHARD FiNHHAWR 

I Sir Kiciiard Fanshawe, knight, brother of Tho- 
! mas Lord Fanshawe, was born in l(i07. He joineil 
! the royalists, and was secretary at w^ir to IMnpe 
‘ Ruiiert. After the Kestoration, he was appointed am- 
1 bassador to Sjiain and Portugal, in whicli character 
“ he died at Madrid in 1666. l'"aushawe translated the 
I Lusiad of Oaiuoens, and the I’astor Fiil<» of Guarini. 
j| With the latter production, published in 1648, he 
jj gave to the world some miscellaneous ])ocms, from 
i I which the following are selected • - 
f * * 

j A 7?rWC* 

j. Thou blushing rose, within whoso virgin leaves 

{ Tlie wanton wind to sport himself presumes, 

! Whilst from their rifled wardrobe he recciveH 
For his wii.'gs piu'])le, for his breath j>erfunu'rt 1 

j Blown in tlm morning, thou sliaU fade ci’c noon : 

! What Ixjots a life whu-li in sneh haste foreakes thee * 
j Th<»u’rt wondrous frolic being to die so soon : 

I And passing pinud a little colour makes thee. 

j ‘If thee thy brittle })ea.uty so deceives, 
i Know, then, the thing that .swells tlioe is thy bn no ; 

1 For the same bealhy doth in bloo<ly leaves 
j The ucntencc of thy early death oojitain. 
i Some clown’s coarse lungs will poison thy sTVf«*t flower, 
i If by the carele.ss plough thou shalt be torn : 

> And many H erode lie m wait each hour 
I To murder thee as soon a« thou art born ; 

, Nay, force thy bud to blow ; their tyrant breath 
' Anticipating life, to haslon d«vitli. 

' ! *4 Ifirh F(h)L 

i'j Thee, senftelesM^ stock, because thou’rt richly gilt, 

The blinded people without cause admire, 

! And superstition impiously hath built 
J Altars to that tvhich should have been the firf*. 

Where ehall my tongue consent to worship thee, , 

Since all’s not gold tW glisters and is fair ; 

Caning but m^es an image ef a tree : 

But gods bfimages^ are made by prayer. 


Sabcan incense in a fragrant cloud 
Illustriously suspended o’er thy ctown 
Like a king’s canopy, makes tliee allowed, 

For more than man. But let them take thee dovru, 
And thy true value bo once uuderstwd, 

Thy dull idolaters will find thou’rt W(K>d. 

SoNo.-> Tue Sahit^s Emoniwjniicrit, 

[ Written in 1643.] 

J’ight on, bravo soldiers, for the cause ; 

Fear not the cavaliers ; 

Their thrcat’nlngs are as senseless, as 
Our jealousies and fears. 

’Tis you must perfect this great work, 

And all malignanls slay. 

You must bring back the king again 
The dean eontraiy way, 

’Tjs for Religion that >ou 
And for the kingdom’s good, 

By robbing churches, plundering men. 

And shed<liug guiltie.ss blood. 

J)owm with the orthodoxal train, 

All loyal Hubjects slay ; 

Wlicii these are grmo, we sliall be blest, 

The clean contrary way. 

When CharU's we’ve bankrupt made like us, 

Of crown and power bewft him, 

And all his loyal subjects slain. 

And none but rebels left him. 

Whelj we’ve beggar’d all the land, 

AtkI sent our trunks away, 

We’ll make him then a glorious prince, 

'I'he clean contrary way. 

’Ti.s to yjreserve his majesty, 

That w’c against him tight, 

Nor are we ever beaten back, 

BfH’ause our cause is j'ight : 

If any make a scruple on’t, 

( )ur dctdariiiions say, 

fight for us, fight for tlic king 
The clean contrary way. 

At Keyntcui, Branford, Plymouth, York, 

Ami divers ydaces more, 

Wlnvt victories vve saints obtain’d, 

'I’he like ne’er seen before ! 

Mow’ often wc Jfriiice Rupert kill’d, 

Ami bravely won tJio (lay ; 
d’ho wicked cavaliers did run 
I’he dean contrary way. 

The true religion we maiulain, 

'I’he kingdom’s peiicc and phoity ; 

The privilege of parliament 
Not known to one of twenty ; 

The ancient fundamental laws ; 

And teach men to obey 
Their lawful Bovereign ; and all theswe 
The dean contrary Way. 

• Wc subjectB* liberties preserve. 

By prison men ta and plunder, 

And do enrich ourselvea and state 
By keeping the wicked under. 

Wc must preserve mechanicH mov, 

To lectnri.se add pray ; 

]\v them the Gospel is ailvanced 
The clean contrai'y way. 

And though the king be much misled 
By that maligtiant crew ; 
lie’ll find us honest, and at last 
< Hve all of u» our due. 

Fur we do w'iscly plot, and plot, 

Bebollion to tWtroy, 

He sees wo stand for pco/ie and truth, 

The dean contrary way. 


i 

1 


1 




I KiHQM 

The public fuith fihall mve our souls, 

And good out-wotks together j 
And ships shall save our lives, that stay 
j Only for wind and weather. 

I But when our faith and works fall down, 

) And all our hopes decay, 

I Onr acts will bear u» up to heaven, 
i I'he clean contrary way. 

t 

I Song.— TV ic Uoy<:i3ht. 

\ [Written in I64(l.] 

j Come, puss about the bowl to me ; 
i A health to our distressed king ! 

I Though we’re in hold, let cups gi» fiw, 

I Bims in a cage do freely Bing- 

; The ground does tipple healths apace, 

When storms do fall, and shall not wo t 
i A sorrow dares not show its face, 

When w'e are hhijia and sack ’s the se.i. 

1 Pox on this grief, hang noal tli, lot's sing. 

Shall kill ourselve.M for foar of death { 

J We’ll live by the air which songs doth luing. 

Our sighing docs ),-ut waste oitr Immth : 

Then lot us not be discontent, 

Nor drink a ghiss the loss of wine ; 

In vain they’ll think thoir plagues are spout. 
When once they see ne don’t ropiao. 

We do uot suflVr here alone. 

Though we are beggar’d, so’s the king ; 

’'i’is sin t’ have wealth, when he has n<ino ; 

Tush ! poverty's a royal thing ! 

When we are larded well with driiik. 

Our heads shall turn as round as tln iis, 

Our feet shall rise, our bodies sink 
Clean down the wirnl, like cavaliers. 

Fill this unnatural quart with sack, 

I Nature all' vacuurn.K doth decime, 

[ Oursfdvcs will be a zodiac, 
j And every month shall be a sign. 

I Methinks the travels of the glass 
{ Are circular like Plato's year, 

Where everything i.^ as it was ; 
feet's tij>ple round ; and so ‘tis hoto. 

LA1>V ELTZVTJKTII CAUKW. 

Ladv Ki tZABETH Cakevv is fo Ucvcd to be the 
author of tiie tragedy of Mariam, the Fair Queen of 
Jewry, 1613. Though wanting in dramatic interest 
^d spirit, there is a vein of fine sentiment and feed- 
ing in thi.^ forgotten drama. The following rh(»rn8, 
in Act the Fourth, possesses a generous and noble 
; simplicity;-- 

[Iteioiye nf fujuru^f,) 

TIk fairest action of our human life 
scoTtung to revenge an injury ; 

For who forgives without a further strife. 

His advemry’s heart to him doth tie. • 

Aud ’tis a firmer conquest truly said, 

To win the heart, than overthrow tlto head. 

If we a worthy enemy do tiud. 

To yield to worth it must be nobly done ; 

3Bat if of baser metal be hh mind, 

In lbttSC jovenae there is no Imnonr won. 

Who wwid O' iromy coui^ge overthrow, 

I Ami who would wmtfo with a w>)rthles« fined 
We mj 013 J hearts aJ« great ami cannot yield ; 

Becaaoo they uaiwrot yield, it pmves them ivmw t 
Great tiwk’d beyond their power, but sold 

The iwesakaat lion will the loudest roar. 

1 TruHt'A , 'school for cei'tain doth this same allow, 
pff^hdmarttidnose rlotU sometimes touch to how. 


A noble heart doth teach a virtuous scorn. 

' To scorn to owe a duty overlong ; 

To scorn to be for benefits forborne ; 

To fecom to lie, to scorn to do a wrojig. 

'J'o scorn to bear an injury in mind ; 

To sconi a frcc-boiii heart slave-like to bir)d. 

But if for wrfuigs we needs i-cvenge must have, 
Then be onr vcngejince of the noblest kind ; 
Ho we his body from our fiuy save, 

And let our hate prevail against our mind ? 
VVTiat can ’gainst him a greater vongeanoe be, 

T han make his foe more worthy far than he 1 

Had Mariam scorn’d to leave a due unpaid, 

8he would to Herod then have paid her love, 
y\nd not have been by sullen passion sway’d. 

To fix her thoughts all injury above 
Is virtuous pride. Ha<J Mariam thus been proud, 
Long faiuoiis life i o her had been allow’d. 


sr'(HTisjr pokts. 

ALEXANDER SCOT. 

Wink* Sidney, Sik'tiscr, Marlow, and other poets, 
were illustrating the reign of Elizabeth, the muses 
were not whojly neglected in Scotland. There was, 
however, so little intercourse l)elnvt'en the two na- 
tions, that the works of the English hards seem to 
I liavo iH'cn comparatively unknown in the north, and 
to have had no Sootlish imitators. The country 
was then in a rude and barbarous state, tyrannised 
over by tlm nobles, and torn by feuds and dissen- 
sions, *ln England, the Reformation had proceeded 
tVom th(‘ throne, and was accomplished with little 
violence or dissordcr. In Scotland, it uprooted the 
whole fvim of scx'iety, and was marked by fierce 
contention.^ and lawk's.s turbulence. The absorbing 
influence <»f this ecclesiastical struggle was unfavour- 
able to the cultivation «>f poetry. It shod a ghwruy 
spirit over the nation, .and almost proscribed the study 
of romantic, literature. The drama, which in England 
! was the nurse of so \uany fine thoughts, so much 
t stirring pas.sion, and beautiful imagery, was shunned 
as a Icpro.sy, fafol to religion and morality. The 
very songs hi Scotland partook of this religious cha- 
racter; and so widely was the polemical spirit diflfused, 
that Ai.kxandkr I^ot, in hi.s JVru> yipar Gift to the 
Queen, in 1.5G2, says— 

That liminer bids and little lasses, lo, 

Will argue baith with bi.shop, priest), and friar, 

Scot wrote scvimmI sh#rt satires, and some niiscclla- 
Ticuus lioems, the prevailing amatory character qf 
which has caused him tti 1 k" called the Seottuh Ana- 
creon. though there are many points wanting to com- 
plete his rtjsemblam'o to the Teian liard. As speci- 
mens of hLs talents, the tw(> following pieces are 
presented ; — 

FonJel of Im'C. 

Lo what it is to luve, 

Learn ye that list to pruve, 

By me, 1 say, that no ways may, 

The grund of greif remuve. 

But still decay, both nicht and day ; 
lio what it 18 to Inve I 
Luve ifl ano fervent fire, 

Kendillit without desire, 

Short plesour, lang displesour } 

Hepentance is the hire ;; | 

A ne pure tressour, without messour^ | 

Luve is ane fervent i 

IM I 
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liNGUSH LITERA’rUKE. 


j To lavtj aiail to be Wl«e, 

To rege with ffude adwiae ; 

' Now tUuiSi now than* so goes the gotne, 

t Incertaln is the dice ; 

( There is no man, I say, that can 

Jioth luve and to be wise. 

Flee alwayis from the snare, 

Loam at me to bowai’e ; 

It is anc pain and dowble tniin 
<)f endless woe and care ; 

' For to refrain that denger plain, 
j Flee always from the snare. 


To }m Uairt. 

Hciiee, heart, with her that must depart. 

And hald thee with thv soverain, 

{ For I had lever i want ano heart, 

' Nor have the heart that do(\s me paiii ; 

; Therefore go with thy hive rennhn, 

j And let me live thus unuiolest ; 

See that thou come not haeli again, 

I Hut bide with her thou Kivis he.st. 

j Sen she that 1 have servit hmg, 

[s to depart Su smldoiily, 

Address thee now, for thou sail gang 
! And heir thy lady eompany. 

! Fra she be gone, heartless am I ; 

I I'or w'hy 1 thou art with her possest. 

ji Themfore, my heart. ! go hence in hy, 

i ! And bide with her thou luvis best. 

\[ Though this heliipitit body heie 

jl He bound to servitude aud thrall, 

' My faithful heaii is free inteir, 

I; 'And mind to serve jny lady at ail. 

t Wald (lod that 1 were pi-vigall 2 

t ! Under that redolent rose to rest ! 

I' Yet at the least, iny heart, tliou sail 

' : Abide with her thou luv is best. 

I! 

! ^ Sen in your garth^ the lily whyte 

t ; May not remain amang the lave, 

i < Adieu the tlowa;r of haill dcly te ; 

I • Adieu the succour that may me -oivi* ; 

j| Adieu the fragrant balinie suail,'* 

j; And lamp of ladies lustiest ! 

Ij My faithful heart she sail it have. 

To bide with her it luvis host. 

I I Deplore, ye ladies cl ear •if hue, 

! ‘ Her abseuce, son she must deport, 

jl And’ BpeciiUly yr- luvem true, 

| i That wounded be with luv is <lart. 

I ' For ye sail Want you of ano lieai t 

I i As weit as I, therefore at last 

ij Do go with mine, with mind inwart, 

jl And bide with her thou luvis he-t. 

li 

li 

Ij isin RICHARP TVlAiri.ASO. 

n Sir Richard Maitlakd of Lctlungton (1496- 
j) 1 586), father of the Secretary l^thingtoii, of Scottish 
I j history, relieved the duties of his jfiituatioii os a judge 
it and statesman in Rdviu3ice#lifo, by composing some 

i moral and conversational pieces, and collet^ting, into 
j the well-known manuscript which bears his name, 

ii the best productions of his contemporaries. ITmse 

li . 

s Givoipettunt ; harl it in niy 
i^narae**. 


literary avocations were chiefly ptirsued in hla elegant 
retirement at lASthingkm, East JiOthlaib where a 



l.i'thin^li^ii ( iLstiu. 


daughter acted as anianutnsi'^ to the agc-d poet. Hi?' j 
familiar style reminds us of Ibat of Uyndsay. 


SatU'C on ilie Toim Ludu's, \ 

Some wifis of the borowatoun 
Sae wonder vain are, and wanloun, 

In warld they wait not^ wliat to W'eir : 

Ou'clalthlfl they w'are!^ mony a crouu ; 

Aud all for newfangleuess of geir. ■ 

And of tine silk tholr fiu'ni clokis, 

With hingan sleeves, like geil pokis ; 

Nne preaching will gar them forbeir 
To weir all thing that sin provokis ; 

Ami all for iiewliniglencss of geir. 

Their wilicoats maim wed he lilew it, 

Hroudrt'd richt braid, with pasnients M<s\vit. 

I trow wha wald the matter spdr, 

J'hat tiieir gudernen had cause to rue it, 

'J'hat evir their wifis wore sic geir. 

Tlicir woven hose of silk are shawiii, 

Harrit aboou with tai?.d.s drawin ; 

With gartens of anc new maneii, 

'I'o gar their courtliness be knaw in ; j 

And all for iicwi’anglencss of geit, ! 

Sometime they will heir up their gown, 1 

To shaw their wilico.tt Itingau down ; t 

And sometime Imith they wull uplx'ir, | 

To shaw their bo'-e of black or brown f 
And all forncwfauglencafl of geir. 

'fheiT collars, cairats, and hause beidis !< 

With velvet hat heigh on their heidis, 

Cordit with gold like anoyounkeir. 
jfruidit about with golden threidis ; 

* .And all for newfangleness of geir. 

Their shoon of veh^et, and their muilis I 
In kirk they arc not content of stiulis, 
nie sermon when they sit to heir. 

But carries cushoons like vain fulls ; i ; 

And all for newfangleness of gcii. 

And same will spend mair, I hear say, 

In spice and drugis in ane day, 

Kor wald their mothers in anc yeir. 

Whilk will gar mony pack decoy, ' 

When they sae vainly waste t hen- goir. 

> Wot, or know not sfiijeml. ^ • AHtra 

* Head# for the throw t 

loo ' 


' Bather. 
3 (hmlen. 
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JLeave, burgens nieii, or ail bo lo«t, , , , 

On yonr wills to mak »io 'cost, 
ivhilk tmf gar all your baiiliis UoirJ 
She that may not want wine and roas‘t» 

Is able for to waste some geir. 

Between them, and nobles of blude, 
j Nao difference but auo velvet hude ! 

] Their ciitnrock enrehies are as deir, 

I Their other claitliis are ns gude, 

And they as costly in otlier geir. 

Of burgess wills though I speak plahi, 

1 Slonie landwart ladies are as vain, 

1 As by their claithing may appeir, 

j W'eanng gayer nor them may gain. 

) On ower vain claithia wasting geir. 

' ALEXANDER MONTCOMeIiY. 

Alexandek Montgomijuv was known as a poet in 
1568; but his principal work, Tlie Cherty ami the 
Slae^ was not publiBlicd before 1597, The Cherry and 
the Slae is an all<}gf)rical poerrj, representing virtue 
and vice. The allegory is poorly nmnaged; but 
some of Montgomery’s dest'riptions are lively and 
vigoroiis; and the style of verse adopted in this 
poem was afterw ards copied by Burris. Divested of 
gome of the antique spelling, parts of the poem seem 
as modern, and as smoothly versified, as the Scottish 
poetry of a century and a‘lialf later. 

The cnsliat crouds, the corbie 
^ I'lie cuckoo couUs, the pmttHng pyi-» 

j To ge<‘k them they begin ; 

'J he jargon of the jangling jays, 

The craikiug craws and keckling kays, 

' j They deave’t me with their din. 

! The paiutod paviu with Argus e)cs 

j Can on his May-cock call { 

I The turtle wails on wither'd 

And f.clio answers ail, 

Repeating, with grectine, 

I How fair Narcissus fell, 

By lying and siiying 
I Bin shallow in tiiw well. 

I I saw the hurchfion and the hare 

; In hidlings hirplitig hero and theio.'' 

j To make their moniing mange 

[‘ 'fhe con, th(‘ curung, and the cat, 

VVhfjse dainty downs with dew wore naf, 

! With stiff' rnustnrhios strange, 

, j ' 1 he hart, the hind, the dac, the I'ne, 

i; The founnirt and false fox ; 

|[ The Iwjai'dcd buck clanih up the brae 

j With birsy bairs and brocks ; 

j * Some feeding, some dreatling 

I 'I'he hunter’s subtle snares, 

\\'Uh skipping and tripping, 

I They playM them all in pairs. 

The air was sober, saft, and sweet, 

Nao misty vapours, wind, nor weet. 

But uuict, calm, and clear, 

To foster Flora’s flagrant cts, * 

AMhercon Apollo’s paramours 
Had trinkled luony a tear ; 

The which like silver shakers slrined, 
Krnbroidoring Beauty’s bed, 
t^TierewUh their heavy hfnuls rforlinod 
i ' ' ' , In May’s colours dad. 

' ‘ knopiug* some dropping 

I , .c, ') fif balmy Hqnor sweet, 

, Bjtoelling and smd ling 
I Phoebus’ whorewme heat. 

i Cry till their ^ beo^e reA. 

* %Mm»« In Aestiirlbint tha Ujpentog scene of Uts Holy Pair, 

^ i, * IJtoeW'ea were blrptlng down the far*,' 


AnE.xANi>En muMK. 

Alj5xani>er Dumb, who died, minister of Logie, 
in 1 609, published a volume of M^m &r Sacred Sonffe, 
in the year 1599. tic was of the llttmesof Polwarth, 



and, previous to turning clergyman, Imd shnlied the 
lavv, Olid ficijuentcd the court; but in his latter years 
he was a stern and eviui gloomy Puritan. The most 
finished of his productions is a description of a sum- 
mer's day, which he calls the Day Sstival The 
various objects of external natun*, characteristic of a , 
Scottish luiidscflpe, are painted with truth and clear- i 
ness, and a culm devotional feeling is spread over the ! 
l>ocm. It opens as follows; — i| 

0 perfect light, which shed away j 

The darkness from the light, | 

And set a ruler o’er the day, ' 

Another o’er the night. 

'Ihy glory, wlien the day forth Hies, 

More vively does ap[»ear, 

Nor at mid-day unto our eyes 
The shining win is cleat. 

The shadow of the earth aix.n 
llejnove.<i and drawis liy, ' 

Sync ill the east, when it is gone* 

Appears a dearer sky. 1 1 

VV'hilk soon perceive the little lark^i i i 

The lapw in^ and the snipe ; 

And tune their song like Nature’s clorki, ' ! 
O’er meadow, muir, and stripe. j 

The summer day of the poet is one of unclouded jj 
splendour, ' , ; 

The time so tranquil is and clear, f j 

That nowliere sSumM ye find, j | 

Save on a liigh ana hawen hill, f | 

An ttir of passing wind. , j' 

AU trees and simples, ^at and small, 

That balmy loaf do hear* ,i 

Than they wijte painted on a wall, 

No more they move or steir* , | 

r liB ! 
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KNUUSH atEEATURE. 


KINO VI. 


! Tile rivei'S fresh, the caller streams 

( O’er rocks can swiftly rin, 

ITie water clear like crystal beams, 
j And me^kes a pleasaut 

I The condition of the Scottish labourer would seem 
' to have been then more comfortable than at present, 
! and the climate of the coxmtry warmer, for Hume 
' describes those working in the fiehls as stopping at 
! rnid-day, ‘noon meat and sleep to take,’ and re- 
freshing themselves with ‘ caller wine’ in a cave, and 
‘ Ballads ^teep^d in oiL’ As the i^t lived four years 
in Franco previous to his settliiig in Scotland, in 
I mature life> we suspect ho must have Iwien dnvwing 
i on hi» csontinental recollections for some of the 
: featum in tills picture. At length ‘ the. gloaming 
i comes,' the day is spent,’ and the poet concludes in a 
I strain of pkiua gratitude and deligl it 

* ^Vhat pleasure, then, to walk and >00 

! Bnd-lang a river clear, 

j The perfect form of every ti-cc 

) Within the deep iippcar. 

i The salmon out of cnihcfl and cre -Jh, 

1 Uphaik'd into ticouts, 

■ The nelk and c'urlos 1(11 tlic wcillH 

. ,1 Tlirough leaping of the trouts, 

I ' 0 sure it were a seemly thing, 

i While all is still and culm, 

j The pniifK! of (iod to play and smv, 

j ^^'ith trumpet and with shiilin. 

I Through all the laud great is the gild 

j| (K lustic folks tliat ery ; 

j 1 ( X’ bleating sheep fra they he kill'd, 

! ; Of calves and ro'vting Kjtc. 

i; All labourers draw huine at creu, 

; ! Aud can to others say, 

i j 'Ihanks to the graeiou (h)d of ho;i < . n, 

i Whilk sent this suiiiuvei duN 


I KINO J A.MKM VI. 

I In 15 S 4 , the Scottish sovereign, King .Tamks VI., 
>' ventured into the magic circle of poesy himself, and 



Kunvliuiil Pulmv* 

ThO favourite early residence of King VI. 


weak at iirguments, and the * roles and cautelis’ of 
the royal autalior are puerile and ridiculous, llis 
majesty ’a verses, considering that he waftonly in 
his eighteenth year, are moi-e crediUble to him, and 
we shall quote one from the volume alluded to. 


Auc Poenic of t)pnc. ; 

[Origin/d SpolUngd I 

As I was pausing in a morning airc, 

And could not slcip nor nawyis take mo rest, 

Furtli for to walk, the inoruing was so faire, 

Athort the fields, it sooiried to n»e the best. 

The Kast was clcarc, whereby belyvo 1 go«t 
That fyrie 'J’itan cumining was in sight, 

Obscuring chaste Diaini, by his light. 

Who by his rising in the a^nre skyos, 

Did ilewhe hels(? all thame on earth do dwell- 
The balinie dew through biriung di’onth ho dryis, 
Which made the soile to savour sweit and smell, 

By dew that on the night heforo donmo fell, 

Which then was soukit uj) by the Delphionus heit 
Up in the aire : it was so liglit and woit. 

Whoso hie ascending in his purpour chcre 
Provokit all from Morpheus to line : 

Art beasts to feid, and birds to sing with licit, 

Men to tlieir labour, bissio as tlie l.>oe : 

Yet idle men devysing did I Hce, 

How for to drive the tyme that did them irk. 

By rtimlrie pji^tyincs, quhih; that il grviw mirk. 

Then woundred I to aee them seik a vvyle, 

So willingly the precious tyme to tiue : 

And how they did thcmsellis so farr begylc, 

To fushe of tyitn*, which of itself is fyne. 

Kra tyme be past to call it back wart syne 
Ih bot in vainc : therefore men soiihl be wait, 

To sleuth Ihe tyme that frji them so farr, ; 

For what hath man hot tyme into this lyfe. 

Which gives Jiim djiyi.s his Uod aright to kmov I 
Wherefon* then hou 1<1 we In; at sic a stryfo, 

So spedclie our scllis for to withdraw' 

Evin from the tyme, which is on riowayes wlaw 
To flic from ns, suppose we fio<i it noghfc ¥ I 

More wyse we were, if >ve the tyme hml soghl. j 

But sen iimt tyme is »ic a precious thing, | 

1 wald w'e sou Id bestow' it into that |i 

Which woi’o most plcasour to our heavenly King. | 

Flee ydilteth, which is the greatest lat ; I: 

Hot, son that death to all is destinat, | 

Let us enijfdoy that tyme that (Iod hath send us, 

In doing weill, that good men may cotimiend u». ] 


K \K1. OF ANCKliJl— “KA.UL OF STlBLlNtV 

Tw'o Scottish nohlomcn of the court of James 
were devotcil to letters, namely, the Earl of Ancruji 
(1.578-1654) and the Eaiu, of Stiruno (1580-1640). 
The first was a younger sou of Sir Andrew Ker ot 
Feniicdmrst, aud he enjoyhd tlie favour of both 
Junuis and Charles L The following sonnet by the 
earl was addressed to Drummond the poet in 1624. 

It shows how much the union of the crowns under | 
d arties had led to the cultiv ation of the English style j 
ami language : — ! 


in Pmisc ff « ^(diUit*^ fAjf, 


published a volume ontillod, Essayes of a Prentke m 
tfhe PHmne art of Paesie, mth the /xocAv aud CavJtdie 
to be pwrs«<fd md avoided. Kings oi'e generally, as 
Hilk>n has reinturlsed, though strong in legions, but 


Sweet solitary life ! lovely, dumb joy, 

That neted^st no warnings how to grow' mote wise. 
By other men’s mishaps, nor the fwmoy 
Which ftum sore wrongs done to one’s self doth rise. 

* W 
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toim. 


TJm* Iipi0imin|f'8 (»e<;on<J luttttsion, trutV$ first friend^ 

’ Never accfuftintcd >ivith the twjrld's vain broilfl, 
When the whole day to our own u»e we Bi>eiid, 

And onr deoi time uo fieree ambition s^xnliu 
Most ha^py etate, that never tak'st revenge 
For injuries reiseived, nor dost fear 
Tbo court's great earthquake, tl»e giiev’d truth of 


Nor none of falsehood's savoury lien dost hear ; 

Nor knows hope's swtiot disease that charms our aenee. 
Nor its sad eun^— dear-bought experience I 


Tlie Karl of Stirling (Williiam Alexander of Alon- 
«tric, created a peer by Charles I.) was a more pro- 
lific poet. In 1037, he published a conjidete edition 
of his works, in one volume folio, with the title of 
liecrcations with the Muses, consisting of tragedies, a 
heroic potmi, apixfm addressed to Prince Henry (tlie 
favourite son of King .Tames), another heroic poem 
entitled Jonathan, and u sacred poem, in twelve 
parts, on the Day of Judgment. Cue of the Karl of 
Stirling’s tragedies is on the subject of Julius Cmsar. 
It was first published in 1606, and contains several 
passages rcsemhling parts of Shakspearc’s tragedy 
of the same name, but it baa not been aaccrtaimxl 
viihich was first published. The genius of-Shaksiicare 
did not disdaiu to gather hint s and expressions from 
obscure authors— the lesser lights of the age — and a 
famous pavSsage in the Tempest is supposed (though 
somewl^at hypm'critically) to lie also vlerived from 
the Earl of Stirling. Tn the play of Darius, then* 
occurs the following reflection — 

IM Greatness of her glassy soeptres vaunt, 

Not Rceptros, uo, but rood^, soon biai^ed, soon hiokfui : 
And let this worldly p(iirip our wits oncluint, 
Atl/ades, and irartri/f kaves behind a i()L“n. 


U(»l3i. lie realised an amount of wealth imufiual for 
a poet, and employed part of it in building a hand- 



IIutiMi of th« Haii of BtJrllnfr. 

some mansion in Stirling, which still survives, a 
monument <»f u lortiuu> so dilTerent from that of the 
ordinary diddren of the muse. 
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The lines of Shaksiu arc will instantly be r<a;jilled — 

And like this insubstantial pageani., faded, 

Lmve not a arevk baMnd, 


A greater poet flourished in .Scothuid at the same 
rtmc with Stirling, namely, Williau I>HCJ5tMONi> of i 
Hawthnrnden Eumiliar with classic j 


j None of the productions of the liarl of .Stirling 
- touch the hciifi or entrance the imagination. He hu^ 
j not the humble but genuiru* inspiration of Alexander 
' Humo. Yet we must allow him to have f-een a calm 
I and elegant poet, witli considerable fancy, audan<-;ir 
I for'metdciiJ harmony. The following is one of his 
j best sonnet**: — 

j I swear, Aurora, by thy starry ayc^, 

‘ And by tb(jse golden locks, whose Jock none slips, 
j And by tho coral of thy rosy lips, 
j And by the naked snows wfih'h beauty d^ es ; 

I I swear by all the jewels of thy mind, 

I Whose like yet never worldly tronsure Inmght, 

Thy solid judgment, ami thy gonerons thought, 
Whb-h in thi‘< darken’d age have clearly shinM : 

1 SHcar by those, and by my spotlewN love, 

Ar>i by my secret, }C't most fcrv'cnt fires, 

That I have miver nurst but clniste desires, * 

A nd such as modesty niiight well approve, 

1 hen, sine© I lovo those virtuous p;irt 3 in thee, 
Should'st thou not lovo tin,, virtimus mind in me ? 

; The lady whom the xnxd e(J( hnih d under the name 
of Aurora, did not iUjccpl, his hand, but he was 
to it dtiUghter of fSir William Erskine, The 
earl eoii«S(Jcted an cfflightened .^.chenm for colonising 
Nova tetif. 1 , w hit?h wOs patronised by the king, yet 
WHS abAUfhmed fropii the difllendies attending its 
aecompliihih'ejtiit StMingf held i3ie olilwi uf Kecrctory 
of st&tie for ihT f years, from 16k6 to 

; Clioileii eatabUa^ episcopacy^ in the 



DniTumoiul of Hawthomdisn. 


ami English poetry, and imbued w ith tru^ literary 
tiiste and foeiing, Dnimmopd soured pneite 

local or provincial fame, and w^ae a^abdaled in 
friendship and genius wdth his great JlSni^sh cod» 
temporaries. His father, tllr John JJrumniond, was 
ficutlcman usher to kihg James ; apd th^pdet s^iems 
to have Inherited liia reverence lor rdy»|ty* No tiutbw 

i.'vB ' 


11 
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of any hot«, excepting* perhaps, Dryto, has been m 
lavish of adulation as I>nn:m«oud. Having studied 
, civil law for four years in Erance, the poet succeeded, 
1 in 1611, to an independei^t estate, and took, up his 
! residence at IlawthoriKlen. If he^tifid and ronijintiu 
j scenery could create or nurse the genius of a poet, 


Drummond yras peculiarly blessed wiUji uf 

inspiration. In aU Scotland, there if no spot more 
finely varied— mon^, rich, gracelul, or ln»»*r4antr' - 
than the elilFs, caves, and wooded hanks of the river 
Esk, and the classic shades of llawtbonidoa^ .In tlie 
; iiumodiate neighbourhood is Roslin Castle, one of 



Kun'thonulcu, tho seat of Urmnsnond. 


[ the most intercHting of (lotliic ruins; and the whole 
course of the stream and the iiairow glen is like 
! the grouHl^work of some fairy dream. Tlie first 
! publication of Drummond was a volume of occasional 
; poems } to which succeeded a mond treatise in 
prose, entitled, the Cypress Grova, and another poeti- 
cal work termed, the I'hnacrs of Zion. 'J'he death of a 
lady, to whom he whs betrothed, atlecled him deeply, 
ajid he sought relief in chiuige of scene and the ex- 
citement of foreign travel. On his return, utter an 
absence of some years, he liappened to meet a young 
lady named Txijjqin, who boro so strong a rcsemidaneo 
to the former object of his affections, that he. stdicited 
and obtained her hand in marriage. Drumnmnd’s 
feelings were so intense on the side of the royalists, 
that the execution of Charles is said to have Im&tencd 
his death, which took jdace at the close of the same 
year, llecember 1649. Drummond was intimate with 
Ren Joiison and Drayton ; im(i his acquaintance 
with tho former has Iwen rerftiered memorable by a 
visit paid to him at Hawthomden, by Jonson, in the 
spring of il'hc Scottish p<H?t kept notes of the 
opinioiW ^XpiTOSsed bythe grtiat dramatist, and clin> 
nided fil^ of bio personal failings. Eor this his 
nJciftOry has been keenly attacked and traduced. It 
should bo wanombered that his notes were private 
memorap^ never published by himself; and, while 
their truth h*th been partly confirmed from oth<?r 
sources, there seems no malignity or mcanncKs in 
recording fbitht'ully his impressions of one of his most 
distinguished contemporaries. The poetry of 1 irum- 
mond has singular sweetness and harmony of versi- 
fication. He was of the school of ISpcii.ser, but less 
eriicreaif in tliought and imagination, * Ui« 7Ws (m 
the IkathpfMo^lh^cfi (Trinf'c Henry, son of James T.) 
was writtfe in 1612; his Wmukriny Mnaeii, or the 
fiiver ^mstihg (a congratulatory poem to King 
James, oh his n^visiting Scotland), apiHjimiditi I6i7, 
and placed him (WJhmg the greatest poets of his age. 
His sonnets iiA’ilif a still higher east, have fewer 
conceits, aud hw)(^ siatural feeling, chjvation of sen- 


timent, and gnuT of exijrefision. Drummond wrote 
a number of madiigjds, epigrams, and other shbffc 
pieces, gone of wliicli are coarse and licentious. The 
general purity of his language, the liarmony of hia 
verso, and the play of fancy, in all his prin(?ipal pro- 
ductions, urc his dislijiguishing characteristics. With 
more energy and forc^e of mind, lie W'OuM have been 
.'I greater favourite with lien Jonson -aud with pos- i 
terity. [ 

I 

7Vu; Tiircrof Forth Fitting, j 

Wliat blustering noise now inh'rrupts ii»y sleeps I j 
What echoing nliouts thus eloave my crystal deeps I i 
And sopm to call me from my watery court 1 j 

What melody, what sounds of joy and sport, \ 

Are convey’d hither from each night-born spring I ! 

With what lioid innrmiirs do the luountains ring, 
Which in unusual ]»onip on tiptoes stand, 

And, full of wonder, overlook the land I 
Whence come these glittering throngs, tUcae meteenj 
bright, 

This gol<len people glancing in my sight 1 t 

Whence doth ibis praise, applause, and love ari?e ; 
What load-stirr draweth us all eyes 1 
Airf 1 awake, or have some di'Cams conspir’d 
To mock my sense w^ith \Vhat I most desir’d I ii 

View J that living face*, aeo 1 thowe looka, 1 

Which with delight were Wont t’ amasse my brooks ! j 
Do I behold that worth, that tnan divine, 

'I’his age’s glory, by these bonks of juiue i 
Then find 1 true W'hot 1 lung wish’d in vain ; 

My much-beloved prince i$comt) again. 

So unt-o tlmin whose zenith i$ the pole, 

When six black months are past, the snn tbtc*! roll i 
So after tempest to sca-tossed wights. 

Fair Uelcn’a brothers show their clearing lights j 
So comes Arabia’s wonder from lier woods, 

t d far, fat off is seen )>y Memphi*^' fields ; , 

e feather’d sylvans, cloud-like, by her fly, 

And with iriumphing plaudits beat the sky ; ; 



‘ top’s {xrito entnu^<Mid 'lave, 

''Itiid' ti Her «h«.p« mgtAve ; *# 

-Sif' liit*tipg,,*^wrfl do «i»sjrk tho time 

tiftVlbidt AjpoUo’a Mrd caiae to their climo, 

> I^i mother ejsffth now dock’d with dowers bo seen, 
Ahd aweet-biJ^afeh’d utephyrs curl the metuiows green : 
J>^t hoftten weep rubies in a crimson shower, 

,Stt«h ftsdn India’s shores they use to imur : 

Or ito ISiat golden storm the lields adorn 
WliieK Jove rain’d when his blue-oyed maid was bonu 
f'lllay never hours the web of day outweave ; 

B^y never nigbt rise from ber sable cave ! 

BwesU proud my billows, faint not to declare 
Vour joys as ample as their causes are ; 

Fur mUMiiurs hoarse sound like Arion’s hari*, 

Now delicately flat, now sweetly sharp ; 

And you, my nymphs, rise from your moist repair, 
$ttew all your springs and grots with lilies fair. 

^me swiftest footed, get them hence, ami pray 
, Our floods ami lakes may keep this holiday ; 

Whate’er beneath Albania’s hills do run, 

"VVtiich see the rising or the setting suii, 

W^^ch drink stern Grampus’ mists, or Ochil'a snows : 
Stone-rolling Tay, Tjne, tortoise-like, that flow's ; 
Thep^ly p >n, the Pees, the fertile Spey, 

Wild ^vem, which doth see our longest day ; 

Ness, smoking sulphur, I^cve, with mountains crown’d, 
Strange liOmdnd for bis floating isles renowm'd ; 

The Irish Rian, Ken, the silver Ayr, 

The snaky Goon, the Orr with rusixy hair. 

The oiystal-streaming Niih, loud-bellowdng (Jlyde, 
Tweed which no more our kingdoms shall divide ; 
Rank-sweUing Annan, J4d with curl’d streams, 

The Esks, the Solway, whore they lose their naiuc'* ; 
i; tTo every one piwdaim otir joys and feasts, 

0ur triumphs } bid all come and he* our guests j 
4*4 ft« 1* Neptune’s a*uio hall, 
i^d m sta’guds keep this festival ^ 

This idxhll by our currents be renown ’d ; 

Our MRS about iihall still this day wisound i 
Niyi^that our love more to this day appear, 

JjOt us with it henceforth begin our year. 

, To virgins flowers, to sun-burnt eartlt the rain, 

. To mariners fhiv winds amidst the main ; 

Gpol ohAdes to pitgritus, which hot glauco!i burn, 

Are not so pleasing thy blest return, 

Thai dear Rmce. 


And hirifs theif iwmai^ did on bestow^ 

Since that dear viflce which dH thy sounds approve, 
Which wont in «a<A hawaotiioUR stafhins to flow, 

Is reft from' earth td tune th<c''SphcpeA abovC, 

What art thou but a harbLo^r of Wioe ! 

Thy pleading note® 1)0 pleaBiR|; nhtes no mm, 

But ori)hati wailings to the fainting eM, 

Each stroke a sigh, each sound dmws forth a tear ; 
For which bo silent as in woods beAwe : 

Or if that any hand to touch thee deign. 

Like widow’d turtle still her loss complhln* 

[Tfie Praise of a Sditairy 

Thrice happy he who by some shady grove, 

Far from the clamorous world, doth live hi® own. 
Thou solitary, who is not aJoae, ^ 

But doth converse with that eternal Inyo. 

O how more sweet is bird’s hannonious 
Or the hoarse sobbings of tho widow’d dove, 

Than those smooth whisperings near a prince’s 
throne, 

Which good make doubtful, do the evil approve ! 

0 how- more sweet is Zephyr's wholesome rfercath. 

And sighs embalm’d which new-born flowftes unfold, 
TJian that aiiplause vain honour doth bequeath ! 
How sweet arc streams to poison drank in gold ! 

I’he world is f^lll of horror, troubles, slights : 

Woods* harmless shades have only true delights. 

\Tu it ?si(j}itut y»lc. 'I 

Sweet bird : that sing’.st away the early hours 
Of wint<TH pa.st, or coming, void of care. ^ 

Well pleased with delights w]n<?h jiresent are, 

Fair seasons, budding spniys, Bwi'ot-snieUIng flowers : 
To rock- , to springs, to rills, from leafy bowel’s, 

Thou thy Greator’s goodness dost declare, ^ 
iVnJ w'hat dear gifts on thee he did not 
A stain to human sense in sin that low’r#,; 

What soul can lie so sick which by thy songs 
(AitirM in sweetness) sweetly is not driven 
Quite to forget earth’s turmoils, spites, and Wrongs, 
And lift a reverend eye and thought to hewven ? 
Sweet artlcHH songster ! thou ray mind dost raise 
To airs of spheres — yes, and to angels’ lays. 


[Lin^aph on Prhicc Ihury.]. 

"Stay, pamujgcr, sw where enclos*?ed lies 
^ ' Thnparagoi! of IVinces, fairest frame 
^ I Time, natui'e, place, could show to luortai eyes, 

In worth, wit, virtue, miracle of fame ; 

,^ At least that part the earth of him could claim 
;»C,Thiii» marble holds (hard like the Dchtinics) : 

' For as to jhi« brave spirit, and glorious name, 

' |*hw cce the world, the other flu® th« skies. 

Th’ immortal amarauthus, princely rose; 

< »%,4 violyt;, %nd that sweet flfiwer that bears • 
in enangutflifii spots the tenor of our woe®,* 

Spread on Ahis ®tone, and wash H with your tears ; 

'Then go flmd tell from Gadesi unto Ind 

You j^aw wiietc Earth’s perfections were confin’d. 


Ill Mind’s pure glass wdicn I myself behold, 

And lively sec how' my best days ai*e spentf 
What oloiids of care above my head ane roU'd, 
What coming ill, whict I cannot prevent: 

My course begun, 1, wearied,, do reipent. 

And would embrace what reason ofLhath 1 
But scarce thus th,ink 1, whemlove hath cc^itroU’d 
All the Iwrft reaaons reason could invent. , 
Tlumgli sure I know my labour’s end i« grief, . 
The more I etrivo that I the more shall piue* , 
That only death shall be my last relief: 

Yet when I think upn that face dlviije, , ; ^ 

Like one w'ith arrow shot, in lau|;hter*» place, 
Maugre my heart, I joy in my disgrace. 


I ’ , fp'kU 

j M5Tp.fe, be u ^hou vrtwfe when tbmx didst grow 
1 WfthAhy geedh ■iflnthDf ifl some s'wiyj^ve. ■ 

, I When iiriuds bfli^ madx’t tlwffe move, 

tho..eage 

I'JH; inserW with' woe.’ 


1 know that all beneath the moon decays^ 

And what by iportal® in this world is brought 
In Time’s great periods, shall return i . 

The fairest States have fatal nights and wftyA 
I know that ail the Muims’s hearenly hWi / 
With toil of sprite whieh ^ dearly i 
As idle sound#, of ISsw 'or noim aae ' f ' 
That there is nothing 

VWariflliig:' 


KNOsDIlSjH LITBRATUBE. 


GBORGJ^ BWiSTlAl^AW. 


I kjiow Tmil beauty like the pumle flower. 

To which one mom oft birth and death aflbnlfr, 
That love a jan-ing is of niiud^s accOEtls, 

Where aoTiM^ and ivill briBg under Reason’s power ; 
Know what I list, all thia cannot mo move, 

But that, alas I I both must wTite and love. 


flIB ROBERT AVTON, 

Sib Robert Attok, a Scottish courtier and poet 
(ir)70-ir)ii8), ijnjoyed, ILke Dnmmiond, the advan- 
tages of foreign travel aiul acrpiaintancc with Eng- 
lish poets. The few pieces of his composition arc 
in pure English, and evinf-e a smoothness and deli- 
cacy of fancy that have rarely hecn surpassed. Tlu* 
poet was a Bative of Eilesliire, son of Ayton of 
; Kinaldie. James I. appi^inted Jiim one of tlie geutlc- 
meu of the bed-chamber, and private secretary to 
his queen, besides conferring upon him ilic honour 
of knighthood. Ben Jonson seemed proud of his 
fricndsliip, for ho told Drummond that; Sir Robert 
loved him (Jonson) dearly. 


I lov’d thee onco, VR love no more, 

Thine he the gri( fas is the blame ; 

Thou art nut what Ihoii wast befoit', , 

■ What reason 1 should ho tlie same ? 

. Jfe that ean lovo uiihnM again. 

Hath bettor ntorc t)f love than brain : 
(led serul me lore my debts to pay, 

While unthnfts fool their hnc away. 

Nothing could lia\e my love oVrtlnowu, 

If thou Imdst still continued juiue ; 

Yea, if thou hadst remain’d thy im-n, 

I might perchance have yet been thine. 
But thon thy freedom <lid recall. 

That if thou might clsiovliere inthral ; 
And then how could 1 hut disdain 
A captive’s captive to leniain ? 

When new desires had couquorM thee, 

And chang’d the object of thy will, 

It had been lethargy in me, 

Not constancy to love thee Ftill. 

Yea, it had been a. slu to go 
And prostitute alledion so. 

Since wo are taught no j)raTers to say 
To such as must to others pray. 

Yet do thou glory in thy choieo, 

Thy choice of his good fortune boast ; 

I’ll neither grieve nor yet rainier, 

To 80 © him gain a hat 1 have lest ; 

Thi* heiight of rny disdain shall be, 

To Iftugh at him, to blush for th»‘e ; 

To love thee still, but go no more 
A begging to a beggar’s door. 


[/ (Ho Oon/ess T1wn*n Smooth and Fair.'] 

I do confess thou’rt smooth ami fair. 

Ami I might have, gone near to love ihco ; 

Had I not found the slightest prayer 
That lips could speak had power to move thee .* 
But I can let thee now' alone, 

As worthy to be loved by none. 

Ido confess thou’rt sweet, yot find 
Theo such an unthrift of thy sweets, 

Thy favours are but like the wind, 

That kisses every thing it meets. 

And rinoe thou with more than one, 

Thou’rfe worthy 'to bo HseM by none. 


The morning rose, that nntouch’d stands, 
Ann'd 'with her bi'iyrs, how sweetly smells 1 
But pluck’d and strain’d through ruder 
1 lor sweets no longer with lier dwells ; 

But scent and beauty both are gone, 

And leaves fall from her, one by one. 

' Snell fate, cre long, will thee boLide, 

IVhon thou handled been awhile, 

Like sere llowcrs to bo thrown aside ; 

Anil T v,\U sigh, while some will smile, 

To see thy loie for rmne ilui'n one 
Hath brought thee to )•© loved by none.* 


CKORUE BTIOUANAN— I.R ARTHrU JOHNSTOW. 

Two Scottish authors of this period distinguiahed I 
themselves by their crilicid excellence and poetical 
fancy in the Latin language, lly early and intense 
study, they acquired all the freedom and fluency of 
natives in this learned tongue, and iiavo liccome 
known to posterity as the Scottish Virgil and the 
Scottish Ovul, We allude to Ihc oelehrated George 
Buctianan and Dr AmTuru Johnston. The for- 





mcr is noticed among oiir prose autliors. His great 
work IS his paraphrase of the Bsalms, part of 'whioli 
was composed- in a monastery in Portugal, to which 
he ifad been confined by the Inquisition about the 
year 1550. He afterwards pursued thesacred strain in 
Frauec ; and Ids task was liuishod in Scotland when 
Mary had assumed the duties of sovereignty. Biich- 

A It is doubtful wbethiir tliis beautiful ^our: (wliiub Iliuns 
destroyed by rendering into f-iootcld was aotunUy Mio c-LWupO' 
sition iff Ayton, It is printed tmonjnnout^ly in laisves'n J.vr/ j arui 
Di«f<ywes, IdSfK It is ji suftpicious circunistanee, tliat in TEiU- 
sou’s ColkcU(n\ of ifcoUith Pimts ( 17015-1 J ) , uhcre !^e^ eml poems 
by 81r Robeu't are prinUal, with Jiis nsuue, in aoln.aer, tiiia 1« 
inserted at a differmit part of the woi lc, wjtlioiit his name. 
But the internal evidence is stronfriy in fuNour of, Bir Bubert ' 
Ayton being tho author* us, in purity of hmgtmgf, eleganw* mid 
tendemcHs, It i-csemblrs his undouhtnl l^irics, Aubrey, In 
praielng nays, ‘ Mr JoJm Brjdcn lias seen verSes of hts, 

eovn© of th© best of that Sge, luinfed uith soiue other vetfios. 

■ lib 
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su|>orifitende<l the Btiidiei# of tbaft wifortuimtc 
jpriuceas, and dt-dicuted to heir one of the most Itnished 
Said beautiful of his productions, the JilpWialmnitm, 
copyposed on her first nuptials. The character and 
>rorks of Ihichanafr, wlio was equally distinguished 
as a jurist, a poet, and a historian, exhibit a rare 
union of phUosophionl dignity and research with the 
finer sensibilities ami imagination of the poet. 
Arthur Johnston was born at Caskieben, near Aber- 
deen. in 1 587. He studied medicine at Padua, and 
resided for al)Oiit twenty years in Prance. On hia 
return to Britain, he obtained the patronage of Arch- 
lushop Laud, mal was appointed physician to Charles 
I. He died at Oxford in 1041. Johnston wrote a 
number of Latin elegies and epigrams, a parajihrase 
of the Song of Solomon, a collection of short iweins 
(published in 1637), entitled, Musa: JlNticef, and (his 
greatest work, hm it was Hint of Bnelianan) a com- 
idete version of the Psalms. He also edited and 
contributed largely to the Delida' Poclarum Seotormn^ 
a collection or congratulatory jiocms by various 
authors, which reflected groat honour on the taste 
and scholarship of tl\e SeoUisli nation. Critics have 
been divided as to the ndativi’ merits of lJueluinan 
and Johnston. We subjoin the opinions of a Scot- 
tish and.an English scholar : — ‘ If we look into Bueh- 
’ anan,' says J)r Beattie, * what can yvo say, hut that 
the learned author, vith great command of Latin 
expression, has no true reiisli for the cmiihatic con- 
ciseness and unadorned simpUcity of the inspired 
poets ? Arthur Johnston ia not bo terhose, and has, 
of coursrj, more vigour ; but his choice of a couphd, 
which keeps tbo reader always in mind of the jmcrile 
epistles of (Md, was singularly injudicious. As 
I>salni8 may, in prose as easily as in verse, be adapted 
to musj®, why should w© seek to force those divim.- 
stratus into the meafcures of Eoman or of ipodern 
song? He who transformed IJvy into iambics, and 
. Virgil Into monkish rhyme, did not, in my opinion, 
act more absurdly. In fact, sentiments of devotion 
are ratlier depressod than elevated by tbe arts of 
European versifier.’* The following is the testi- 
mony of Mr liallam f — * 7.'he Hoots w rt.ainly wrote 
Latijj with a good oar and considerable elegance of 
phrase. A S'vrt of critlt'al controversy iras carried 
on in the last century as to the versions of the 
Psalms by Buchanan and Johnston, Tliough the 
national Tn.oour may seem equally secure by the 
superior'dy of either, it has, 1 beUc-ve, been usual in 
! Scotland to maintain the older poet again.st all the 
» world, I .'un, nevertheless, incUned to think that 
Johmston’s J'salms, all of w hich are in elegiac metre, 
do not fall short of those of Buclianan, either in ele- 
, gance of style or correctness of Latinity. In the 
1 187th, with which Bncbanan has taken mudi pains, 
ho m.ay be allowed the prcfereiice, but Jiot at. a great 
, interval, and he has attained tliis superiority hy too 
nmeli clitShBcuoss.’ 

« 

[jTAc Pnahn, hj 

Hum prwul a patria mwsti nabylonis in oris, 
Flujmnis ad liquidas scdoims aqua.', j 
Jila ftniinum subiit spocics minvranda Hionid, 

; • ' Ef Runquam patrii ridenda soil. 

©fc gehdtUK lilctnutia \\:rhiK represrit ; 

«?h!.u«l liqaidas decidit imbet aqum. 

Mwta super Vliides pendebaru Oublia nuuos, 

Et fialf&es tarihw sustinucre iyj'Hs- 
Eofflo ibrok dbminUB, Solymse yopulaior opimtr, 
IBxigit in mediis cari'ima beta rnalis , 
tQlhl patJfbilWi exillo nobis mutavil: acerbo, 
jju'fe ad patrios. verlta I’eferre modos, 

, ; ^ Bfitittio's pjMriittfobSj Mona And Cr 


Qualo canebaraua, steterat dmh celsa SiOuis 
Uegia, finitimls inrldiosa locls, 

Siccliie divinos Babylon irrideat hymnos t 
Audial et sanctos terra profima toodos ? 

O Solymac, 6 adyta, & sacrl penetralia templij 
III lane vos nnimo delcat bora luco 1 
Comprccor, antfe meatj capiant me oblivia d extras, 
Nec memor argutas sit mea dextra lyne : 

Os mihi dcstituiit vox, aroscento palato, 

Ilaueat ad fauce‘>s iispora lingua meaft ; 

Prima uiilii vestne nibi sint pivooonia laudis ; 

Hiuc nisi lixititi.a^ surgat origo mcto. 

At tu (quD3 noslru' in.sultavit Jmta rax>ini») 

(lentis Idunwiu tii memor csto, pater. 

Diripitc, ex imis evortite fundamontis, 

Avquaque (clainabatit) reddite tecta sfalo, 

Tu quoque crudcles Babylon diibis inipia poouas : 

J'k reruiii in.sttthih'3 uxperiere vices. 

Felix qui nnstrin accedet cladibos ultor, 

Beddot ad excoqduin qui tibi damna tuuin, 
Felix qui toiiero consperget aaxo, ccrcbro, 

J'lripicns groinio pignora cara tuo. 

The Fii'St of Muij, 

[Translated, ns in tho subsequent pVve, bora the Tjatin of 
nuc)iu.n<m, by tho lato Mr Robert Hogg.j 

All h.vil to thee, thou First of May, 
t^acredto wonted spurt and pUj, 

'fu -wine, and jest, and dance, and song, , 

And mirth that lasts tlie whole day long I 
Tliiil ! of llie seaBons honour bright, 

Annual leluni sweet delight ; 

Khover of reviving Bunliner's ridgn, 

'J'hut hastes to ti!m‘’M uJd age again ! 

^\Tu'■u .Spring’s mild air at Nature’s birth 
Flint nrcatliM upon the iiew-foiin’d earth j 
< h- when (he fabled age of gold, 

Without fix’d law, spontaneous roUM j 
.Much zcph.p'P, in continual gale.s, 

Jhiss'd toin]t<'ratc .nlong tho vale.s, 

And soften’d and roficsh’d tho BoiJ, 

Not broken yo< by human toil ; 

Such fruitful warmths pcipotual rest 
On the fair ishinda of the blest — 

'J'hosc ydnins where fell disoaso’s moan 
And frail old ago are both unknown. 

Sucli winds with ^rentle whispers spread 
Among the dwellings of the dead, 

And shake tho cypresses that grow 
Where Lethe murmura soft and slow, 

IVrhaps when God at last in ire 
Shall purify the workl wdtli fire, » 

And to mankind restore agait. 

Timc.s happy, void of sin and pain, 

7'he beings of this earth beneath, 

.Such pure etherca,! air shall brcu.th©« 

Hail ! glory of the lloeting year 1 
Hail ! day the fairest, happiest here I 
JMeiiiorial of tho time gone by, 

And emblem of futurity ! 

On Aetem. 

My wreck of mind, and all my woes, 

And all my ills, that day arose, 

When on the fair Nemra’s eyes, 

JJko stars that whine, 

At first, with hapless fond sttiprisei 
1 gazed with mine.. 

When my glance met her sciareliiog 
A shivering' o’er my body buj*t,( 

As light leaves in the gixien wbods ^ 

When westeru breewbs stir fhesu 

' im 
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Myl^artjfotfch from my brewsfc to go, 
And mix with hot*g alroAdy wanting, 
Now heat, now traxnblod to and fro, 

With eager fondiiesa leaping, panting, 

Jnsfc a«t ft hoy, whoso nonrico woos liim, 
Folding his young limbs in her bosom, 
Heeds not caresses from another; 

But turns his eyes still to his mother, 
When she may once regard him watches, 
And forth his little fond arms stretches. 
Just as a bird within the nest 

That cannot fly, yot constant trying, 
Its weak wings on its tender breast 
Jh'ftts with tho vain desiro of flying. 

Thow, wary mind, thyself preparing 
To livo at 3ieace, from all ensnaring. 

That thou might’st never mischied catch, 
Plac’d*Mt ^ou, unhappy cyey, to watcli 
With vigilance that knew no rest. 

Beside the gateways of the broast. 

But j’Ou, induced by dalliance deep, 

Or guile, 'or overconiie by sleep ; 

Or else have of your own nceortl 
Oonscntcfl to betray your lord ; 

Both heart and stud then fled and left 
Mo spiritless, of mind betvft. 

Then ccasc to wec]> j use is lliero none 
To think by weeping to atono ; 

Since heart and spirit from me flo*!, 

You move not by the tears you shed j 
But go to her, intreat, obtain ; 

If you do not in treat, and gain, 

Then will I orew make you gaxio 
Upon her, till in dark aiuar.o 
You Bightless in your sockets roll, 
Extinguish’d by her eytts’ bright blaze, 

As 1 have boon depriv’d of heart and soul. 


I DRAMATISTS. 

Notwithstanding the greatness of the name of 
, Spenser, it is not in general versification that the 
poetical strength of the age is found to bo chiefly 
^ manifested. Towards the latter part of tho reign ot' 
I; Eliasalieth, the dramatic form of cumpoBit.ion and ro> 
!i jireaentfttion, coinciding wdth that lovo of splendour, 

: chivalrous feeling, and romantic adventures, wlnoli 
animated the court, rose with sudden and ’woudci ail 
1 brilliancy, and attracted nearly all the potdical geniii.s 
I of JCngland. 

I It would appear that, at the ijaivn of modern civi- 
i llsation, most eountries of Christian Kuropc iios- 
j sessed a rudo Idnd of tlioatrical entcrtnimm nt, coii- 
! sisfcing, not in thosb exhibitions of natural character 
,j and incident which constituted the plays of ancient 

I I Ureece and limnc, but in nipresuntatimis of thexiriu- 
; cipftl aupcrnatural events of the Old and New Testa- 
i plants, and of the history of Uic saints, ivhence they 
! were denominated ATimc/es, or Miracle Plays. Ori- 
j ginally, they appear to have been acted by, and under 
I the Immediate management of, the clergy, who are 
I understood to have deemed them favourable to the 
! diffrision of religious feeh)ig *, though, from the traces 

of them which remain, they seem to have been pro- 
fr;ne^ and indecorous in the highest degree. A 
iujracle play, upon tho story of St Hathcrino, and 
in the F^cli language, wafi acted at Dunstable in 
; lUd, and hqw long such entertainmonts may have 
previously existed In Kngland is not known. From 
the ycipo? .11868 to 1677* they were perfonned almost 
byery in Chester j and there WTro frjw largo 
cities wlifeh wef® not then regaled in a similar mau" 
w i wm in jBeotland they wore not unknown. The 


most sacred persona, not excluding Hie Deity, were 
introduced infn them, ' . 

About tJic reign of Henry VI., pdrsotuf reprcBetti^ 
ing sentiments and abstract idcjis, such as Mercy, 
Justice, TnitM began to he introduced into the 
miracle plays, and led to tho Composition of atl im- 
proved kind i)f drama, entirely or chiefiy composed 
of such characters, <tud termoil Aium/ Plays. These 
were certainly a great advance upon the iniracleH, 
in as far as they endeavoured to convey sound moral 
lessons, and at the same time gave occasion to some 
poetical and dramatic ingenuity, in imaging forth ' 
the characters, and assigning appropriate -speeches ' 
to each. The only scriptural character retained ' 
in thetn was the devil, who, bein,g represented in 
gi*otcs(iuo Ijahilimenls, and perpetually beaten by 
an attendant character, called the Vier, served to 
enliven ivliat must have been at tho best a sober, 
Ibmigh -ivell-mennt entertaimnent Tlio Cradle qf \ 
Sif'uri/y, Hit the on the Head, Impatient. Poverty^ j 
and tho Marnaye of Wlstlom amt IVif, are the names i 
of moral plays whiidi enjoyed pomilarity in tlic reign | 
of Henry VIll. ft; was ahotit that time that acting i 
first became a distinct professibn ; both miracles i 
and mornl plays had previously been n-presentM | 
by clergymen, schoolboys, or tlic members of trad- i 
ing iiieorporathuis, and were only brought forward 
occasionally, as part of some public or private fes- 
tivity. 

j As the introdnetion of allegorit'al characters luid 
been an improv(mieat upon those plays which con- 
vsisfed of scriptural |H*rsons'only, so was the intro- 
ducti(m of historical and actual characters an im- 
tirovemcnt upon those W'kieh employed only a set of 
impersonated ideas. It ivas soon found that a real 
human being, a bumau name, was better cal- 
culated to awiikeu the sympathies, arul keep alive 
tlie attention of an au<liciico, and not Jess so to im- 
press them with moral trutlis, than a being who 
only repre.-ieuted a notion of the mind. The substi- 
tution of these for the symbolical ebaraeterfl, gra- 
dually took idace during tlu' earlici* part of the six- i 
tcenth cimtury ; and thus, ivitb some aid from Greek , 
dramatic literature, which now hegan to bo studied, 
and from the improved tlicatres of Italy and Spain, j 
the genuine Englisli drama took its jum'. j 

As wpecimeJts of something between tho moral; 
plays aij<l the modern drama, Hie Jnferludes of John j 
lluYwoon may be mentioned. Ileywood W'fts sup- I 
]iorted at the court of Henry VllI. partly as a !' 
musician, jmrlly as a professed wdt., and partly as a i 
wwiter of jdiiys. His driimatie compositions, part 1 
of Avhich w ere produced before 1521, generally rc- | 
presented some ludicrous fiimiliar jncidout, in a ! 
style of the broailest and coarsest farce, but yet i 
with no small skill and talent. One, called thC 1 
Four. P.’s, turns upon a dispute iK-twceu a Falmer, ^ 
a J’ardoner, a Foticary, ami a l^edlar (wdio are the. ' 
only characters), as to W'hich shall tell the grossest * 
falsehood; an accidental assertion of the J^ahner, 
that he never saw a woman out of ]iatienoe in liis ' 
life, takes the rest off their guard, all of whom dc- * 
dare it to bo tho greatest lie they ever heard, and i 
tho settlement of the question is thus brought about ! 
amidst much drollery. One of Heywood’s thief , 
objects seems to have been to satirists the manners 
of the clergy, and aid in the cause of the Rcthnners. 
There wore some less distinguished writers of in- 
terludes, and Sir David Lymdsay’s Satire of the 
IVtrcc Flstatesy acted in Bcothind in 1531), was a j 
I>lay of this kind. | 

The regular drama, from its very coumient^m^t, i 
was divided into comedy and trajS^dy; the eliSjpDiettts 
of both being found quite distmefc in the rude enter- | 
taiuments above descrlbLd, not to speak ofibo pre^ 
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' ^dcntfl affbrded hy Greece and Rome. Of comedy, 
WMch was an improvehKjnt upon tlie interludes, and 
■ may he more mnot«ly traced in the ludicrous parts 
of the mond plays, the earliest ypcciinon that can 
now be found bears the uncouth title of liafph 
lioyster Dopster^ and was the prodiiction of NioonAS 
UoAnn, master of AYcstminstcr school. It is sup- 
posed to have been written in the reign of Jleury 
Vlir., but certainly not later than 1551. The scene 
is in London, 'and the characters, lliirtcen in num- 
ber, exhibit the manners of the middle orders of tlie 
people of tiiat day. It is divided into five acts, and 
the plot is amusing and well construetevl. jNJr J. 
X^iync* Collier, who has d(‘Vot('d jears of jinxious 
study to the liistory and illuslraliini of dramaiu: 
htcTaturo, has discovered four nets Of u eomedy, 
which lie assigns to the year 1560. 'J’his play is 
entitled Mcnogonufi, and bears to be written by 
‘Thomas Ryehardes.’ 'fhe scene is laid in It.-ily, 
but t]»e manner.s are Knglish, and tlic character of 
the domestic fool, so iinj)ort;int in the old comedy, 
is fully delineated. Tlie next in ])oint of time is 
(rammer (Vwrtnn’.v sn])])os(ai to have been 

written about 1.565 (or still earlier) by John Stjci., 
Master of Arts, and oftcrwarvls bisboj) of Jlatb .-ukI 
Wi'lltt* This is a ]tiec(' of low rustic Immour, the 
whole turning upon tlie loss and reernerv of the 
needle with wdiich (Jainiiu r Giirton was mending a 
piece df attire belonging to her man llodgc. But 
it is cleverly hit oft‘, aiul contains a few w cli-sketched 
clmraeters. " 

The language of Ralph Royster Doystcr, and of 
Oiunmer Gurtoifs Rccdh*, is in long and irregularly 
tneasimsd rhyme, of w hich a R]icciiuen may he gi\cu 
from a speech of Panic (''ustanee in thcfoimer play, 
respecting the difiicalt.y of prcsi rving a good repu- 
tation : — 

How necessary it Is now ii-dov"-, 

That each body Joe ujiriglitly lu all uumner ways ; 
For let never mi little a gap h«; open, 

And l)e sure the word will be -spoken ! 

Tragedy, of later origin than conudy, came di- 
rectly from the more elevated jiortions of the moral 
plays, luid from the puie models of Greeci' and 
Romo* Tlie earliest known spocinu'n of this kind 
of compofiiiion is the of Ju t n'r anil Ponr.v, 

i composed be Thomas Sackvillo, afterwards Karl of 
I Dorset, and by Thomas Norton, and pljiviaJ befon* 

! Uiicen Rh.'.ibcth at Wlutehall, iiy the nidiibers of 
the Imier 'J’cinple, in ,lanu-ny 1561. It is fiiiiiided 
j on .a fabulmis ini idimt in early Britisli lilslury, and 
is full of sbiughtcr and civil broils. Tt 's written, 

( however, in regular blank verse, consists of live acts, 

■ and ob.corves some of the more useful rules of tlic 
classic drama of tmtiquily, to which it bear 4 resem- 
blance in the introduction of a ehoruS”- tin'll Is, a 
group of persons whosi* soli* bvuiilness it is to inter- 
fUJtrft-a the play with moral observations and infe- 
I'rcnccs, expressed in lyrical slanzas. It may occat inn 
j snuic that the first Englisli tragedy should 

j cjaRiin lines like the following 

I Your grace shouhl now, hi these grave 

I years of yours, 

I llftvcf found eiv ttiis the prioc of morial joy.s ; 
j IIqw short they lie, hirw fading here in eaidh ; 

I 1-Rmrful'J of clifiugc, bow little <mr estate, 

1 Of nothing sfmv save only of the de-'u-h, 

To whom both maji and all the w add doth owo 
f '1 heir end at last : meitbev should nature’s power 
I Ip other sort against yom' boait prevail, 

Than as the naked hand whose stroke assays 
I The arawd breast where force doth light in vain. 

, { Ma,,v atn yield right sage* and grave 

j advice ' 


Of patient sprite to others wrapp’d iu woe, * , . 

And can in speech both nde aijd conquer kind, 

Who, if by proof they might feol nature’s forw, , 
Wo'iild show themselves men as they arc indoed» ^ 
Which now will needs be gods, ^ 

Not long after the npivearanco of FeiK'cx and 
PoiTCx, botli tragedies and comedies bad become not 
uiieonmion. Damon and Pt/fliias\ the first English 
tragedy upon a classical subject, w^as acted before 
the quecu at Oxford, in 1.5G6 ; it w'as the composition 
of RicfiAHD EDW'Anns, a learned mend)i*r of tlie uni- 
versity, but was inferior to Eerrex imd Porrox, in as 
far a,s it carried an admixturi' of vulgar comedy, and 
was written in rhyme. In the. same year, two plays 
rcsiieclively styled the Nf/pyxisr-v and Jocasta, the one 
a eoimsly "adajjled from Ario.sto, the other a tra- 
gedy from Euripides, were aetccl in Gray’s luri Hall. 
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.'V tragedy, called Ta7icml and Giwiunda, composed 
by five members of the Inner I'eih pie, and present^ 
tucre before the qnccri in 1668, was the first Eng- 
lish play taken from an Italian novel Various 
drumntic pieces now followed, and between the years 
1,568 and 1580, no less than fifty-tW'O dramas Were 
acted at court mider the superintendence of the 
Master of the Revels, Uridtu' the date of 1578# we 
have the play of Vromos mal Camandra^ by G«obois 
Whktsonb, on which Slutkspeare fotmdesd bis 
Mramre. for Mmsnrc, Historical plays were also 
producX'd, and the Twnhlefunne Jteufn ^ Kv^ •/iiAw,' 
tiu Fmmmn Vkiont^ of Jfmrif V., and the iffiroHicM 
li'mforp of Leify Kimj of Enfffatidy formed the ^mtrry 
from w'h'icdi Shakspeare constructed bis on 

the same events. I’he first regularly licensed theatre 
in London was opened at Blackfriars in RWfi ; and in 
ten years, it is mentioned by Secretary Waisi^gh^i 
tliat thei-e were two hundred players in «hd near 
tlie metropolis. This was probably an exdgf^atiofit 
but it is certain there were five puldid theafefei# open 
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j^lK^utthe corhmoneei'ncnt of Shakspoare’s carooif, and 
soVofai private or select estabjishnients. Curiosity 
Is- naturnUy excited to learn something of the stnic- 
ture and appearance of the bniWings in which Jiis 
immortal dramas first saw tlie light, and wliero he 
nnwilUngly made himself a * motley to the view,’ in 
his character of actor. The theatres were constructed 










of wood, of . a cinaihir form, open to the weather, 
excepting over the stage, wJiich was coA’-ered with a 
thatched n)ot'. Outside, on the r<f)r, a t!ag was 
hoisted during tlic time of pertormance, which coni- 
menced at tlirec o’clordc, at the tlmd aouM/nuj nr 
flourish of tnimjK'ts. Tlie cavaliers ami fair dames 
of tlie court of Klizabeth sat in boxes hdo\r the 
gallery, or were aceonnnodated with btools on the 
stage, wdicre some of (he young gallants also threw 
themselves at length on the ru^h-strewn floor, wdiile 
their inigcs handed them pipes and tohairo, then a 
fariiionaWe and highly-prizial luxury. 'I'hc middle 
classes xvero erowdcil in the ])it, or f/axh whiidi w'as 
not. furnished with scats. j\I(j\<'al)le secuerv was 
first introduced liy DavCnant, after the Kesloration.* 
but rude imitations of tower.s, Avuods, animals, or 
furniture, serve<l to illn.‘<tratc the scene. 7'o point 
out the place of action, ;i hoard containing the niiine, 
painted or AVritlen in large letters, wois hung out j 
during the perfurmaneo. Ancienlly, an allegorical 
exdubltion, callial the Dumb Show, xvas cAlnbited 
before every act, •»nd gave an outline of the action 
or circumstances to folloir. Shak.spi’arc has jire- 
scrV'cd this jjuculiarity ni tlu‘ xuay acted before the 
king and queen in Hamlet ; but he never onqiloys it 
in his own dramas. Such machinery, indeed, wmuld 
bo incompatible with the increased action and bnai- 
ness of the stage, when the miracle plays liad given 
place to the ‘pomp and circumstance’ of historic-id 
dramas, and tlie bustling liA'eliness of comedy. The 
cliorus was longer rt tained, and appear.s m Marlow’s 
Fattstus, and hi Henry VJ. Actresses w-ore not scon 
uu the stage tiU after the Restoration, and the 
parts were played by Iwys, or delicate-looking 
youag men. This may perhaps palliate the gross* 

♦ ak-bjeiit ciiistle. rmuid whose wholosome crest 

‘ ; , ’Ifhe Uuutlet, guest of sunimev, chose her nest— 

, *!|ihe,ioi4sbwtUk8 0^ 

\ Jaques f*ri hia solinivy vein ; 

j i-v \ KoiMi^oire tt» y«t had »lniM 8upi»iy,, 

; tSoeii oialy by th’ tuteliOotutU cyo.’—O, Lamb. 


ness of some of the language put into the mouths of 
females in tilt' old plays, while it servea to point out 
still more clearly the depth of that innate sense of 
beauty and excellence which prompted the exquisite 
pictures of loveliness and perfection m Sliakspeare’s 
fi'male cliaracters. At the end of each performance, 
the cloAvn, or buffoon actor of the compan)^ recited 
or sung a rhyming medley called a ,;/>/, in which ho , 
often contrived to introduce satirical allusions to 
public men or events; ,aml before dismissing the 
audience, the netors knelt in front of the stage, and 
offered up a prayer for the queen ! Keviewing tjiose 
rude arrangements of the old theatres, IMr Dyco 
happily re-marks — ‘ \Vh:it a contrast between the 
almost total inint of scenery in tiiosc da 3 ^fi, and the 
splendid rejiresentiitions of external nature in our 
modern playhou.se.s ' V et porhap.s the decline of the 
drama may in a great measure lie altrihulcd to this 
improA'enicnt, The attention of an imdicnco is noAV 
directed rather to the efforts of the ])uinter than to 
tlio.se of the aclor, Avho is lost amid the marvellous 
effect'? t>f light, and .shado on our gigantic stagi^s.’’* 

'I'ho onlj' information we possi-.ss n.s to tlie pay* 
meiit of dramatic authors at this time, Is contaimid 
m the memoranda of I'lulip Ueii-slowe, a the.atrical 
manager, preserx’^cd in Dulwich college, and quoted 
hv iMahiiu' and Collier, llefore (he year 1600, the 
priee paid hy Henslow-e for a new play never cx- 
eeeded X8 ; but after this date, iterhaps in conse- 
quence of the exertions of rival companies, larger 
sums w'ore giAU'ii, ami piii'os of X.ui and X25 are 
mentioned. The procccrls of the second day’s per- 
formance were alt'-invards added to the author’s | 
emolument.^. J^urnisliing jirologut'S for new plaj’S, 
the prices of whu'h varied from five to twenty sliil- 
hng.s, was another source t if gain ; but the proverbial 
poverty of poets seems to have Ik'Cm excinjilified in 
the <*hi di’amatists, even wlien they were actors as | 
well as anlhor.s. I'hc sluireholder.s of tlie theatre 
derived eoti.siderahle profits from the performances, j 
and vvereofs asionally paidfort'x-hihit.ioiis in tliehou.ses | 
of tlie nolulilv. In 16d2. a sum often pounds wa.s • 
given to ‘ llurhitlge'.s jilayevs’ for performing Otlicllo 
before Queen Elizabeth, at Harefleld, the .seat of Sir 
'riuimas Egertoii. Nearly nil the dramatic authors 
preceding and contemporary w it li SluikHpeure were 
men who h;nl reeiuvecl a leanad ttlucation at the 
university of Osl'ord or Cambridge. A jn'otusiou 
of elassie.il imagorv abounds in their plays, but they 
did not co]»y the severe and correct taste of tho 
iiMeieiit models. They wrote to siqipl}' the popular 
demand for novelty and exeitement- -for br(>ad farce 
or superlative tragedy— to introduee the coarse 
lailkuy or comiii ineident.s of low life — to drauiatLso 
a murder, or eiuliody the vulgar idea of oriental * 
blooilshed and spleudi<l extravagance. ‘If we seek 
for a i>oeti(\il image,’ says a writer on our drAina, 

‘ a burst of passion, a beautiful Renthiient, a trait of 
natqre, we seek not in vain hi the works of our very 
oldest dramatists, liut none of the pigdecessors of 
Shakspeare must he tliought of along wdth him, 
when he iijipeurs before us like Fronietheus, moulding 
the lignre.s of men, and breathing into them the 
animation and all the passions of life.’t Among tlie 
immediate predecessors of the great poet arc somo 
worthy of separate inrtiee. A host of phipcrightit 
abounded, and nearly all of tlicm havi^ toucli<‘S of 
that happy poetic diction, free, vTt choice and select, 
wdiich gives a permanent value and inten-st to these 
qlder masters of hhiglish poetiy'. 


* Weniolr of SbakHpeare— AWino Twls. , ’ 

1 Bluokwood'i# Mugiiidiu?, A"ot i*-* Eway« on the Ola 
Drama, saM to have hetm contributed by Uwiry 
author of tho • Jhin of Feeling.’ 
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JOHN XntLY, 

John Lyly, bom in Kent in 1554, produced nine 
plitys between the years 1570 and 1600. They 
were mostly written for court entertainments, and 1 
performed W the scluflnre of Straul’s. Ho was edu- 
cated at Oxford, and manj' of his i>lays are on my- 
tlioloffieal subjects, as iSappho and Phaon^ Endtjmimi^ 
i\ie Maid^s MetamorphosiH^ &c. His style is affected 
and nnnatuTid, yet, like his own Kiol^e, in the Me- 
tatnoq>hos]'s, ‘oftentimes he had sweet thoufrhts,^ 
sometimes hard conceits ; betwixt both a kind of 
yielding.’ By his Kuphues^ or the Anatomy of Wit, 
Lyly ('Xercised a powerful tliough injurious influ- 
ence on the fashionable literature of his day, in prose 
composition as W(dl as in digeourso. Jlis plays were 
not imi)ortant euouffh to found a school, lla»litt 
-was a warm admirer of Lyly’s h'ndymion, hut evi- 
dently from tbo feedings and sentiments it awakened, 
rather than the poetry. ‘ J know few' things more 
jKa’feet in clnirueteristie painting,’ lie remarks, 
‘than the exclamation of tin* Thrygiun she|djerds, 
who, afraid of betraying the secret of Midas’s ears, 
fancy that “ tlie very rf’cds bow dow'n, as though 
they IKstened to their talk nor mom affecting in 
sentiment, than the ajtost.rophe addressed by his 
friend Kuinenides to Endymion, on waking from liis 
long sleep, “Jlehold the twig to which tliou laidest 
j down thy lieacl js now bocoine a tree.’’ ’ 'J’here are 
i finer things iu the ]\Ii tainorphosis, as W'here the 
prince laments Eurymeiu' lost in tlic wmods — 

Adonw?:il with the pusenre of my loro, 

The woods I four such secret jiower shall ])rovc, 

Ah thcj’ll shut up esuh ]»!ith, hide ov<*ry way, 
lleeauHo they still would have her go aKtiav, i 

And in that jdnee would always liave her .‘'Ccii, I 
Only because tluy would lie ever gn-en, | 

And keep the w inge(i choristeus still there, ! 

To banish winter cU^an out of the 3 ear. 

Or the song of the ftiirios— • 

By the motUi we sport and play, 

With the night begins our day ; 

As we dance the dew doth fall, 

Trip it, little urchins all. 

JJghtly an the little hec, 

Two by two, and three by (hrec, 

And alMiut go we, and about go wc. 

i The genius of Lyl\ was essentially lyrical The 
I simgs in liU plays sctUn to flow freely from nature. 
The follov tng oxfjuiHiti' little ]))ew'H are iu bis drama 
of Alea-and‘ r awl Campaspr, written about 158 tJ: — 

Cupid aiul Cawpaspe. 

Cupid and niy CampiiRpc, play’d 
At cards for Visse-) ; (’npid jaiid. 

He stiihes his quiver, bow, and arrows, 

His mother's doves and team of sparrows j 
liOSes them too, and down he throws ' 

The coral of Ins lip- the rose 

Ofowing on’iS cIicok, but none knows how ^ 

. With these the en«Lid on his blow, 

And then the ilimpb of his chin ; 

All tlicw did iny (.’an!pa‘']»c ivin ; 

, At la-ft he wr her h- tli his eyo ; 

She won, aneJI Cupid blimi <iid rise. 
i Ob hath siie done this u> ibcn ? 

j What fcimJl, alas, bcfome « 1 mo 1 

j , Sony, 

p ^ , What bird so sings, yet so does wail ? 
j 0 the raviidiM nightingale--- 
] ‘ jag, 3«g, jug^temu—sho cries, 

Ana still her woes at midnight rise. 

— t 


Brave pi’ick«aong I who is’t now we hear t : , "i , 
Nono.bat the lark so shrill and cjwar, ' 

Now at heaven’s gate she claps her wings/' , 

The laom not waking till she sings. ' 

Hark, hark I but what aprett;y’note, 

Poor Bobin red-breast tunes his throat ; , » 

Hark, how the jolly cuckoos Bing 
* Cuckoo r to wolcome in the Ispring, 

GEOBQK PEELE, 

Geohoe Peele held the situation of city poet and 
conductor of pageants for the court. Ho was also 
an actor and a shareliolder with Shakspeare and 
others, in 1589, in the Blackfriars theatre. In 1684, 
Jlis Arraiymnetd of Paris, a court show, was repro- 
«(‘ntod before Elizabeth. The author was then a 
young man, who had recently loft Christ-cliurch, 

( >xford. In 1693, Peelo gave an example of an Eng- 
lish liistorieal play in liis Edward J. The stylo of 
this piece is turgid and monotonous ; yet, in the fol- 
lowing allusion to England, we $i.v something of the 1 
high-sounding kingly speeches in Shakspeare*s his- i 
torical plays * ! 

Illustrious England, ancient seat of kings, 

Wliose chivalry hath royiilis’d thy fame, 

'I'hat, sounding bravely through terrestrial vale, 
Pnxjlaimhig conquosts, spoils, and victories, 

Bings glorious oeliocs through tho farthest World 1 
warlike nation, trained in feats of arms, 

IVJiat barbarous people, stubborn, or untam’d, 

M’hat climato under tlyp moridian signs, 

Or fiozen '/A-iie under his brumal stage, 

Er«t have not quak’d arid trembled at the name 
Of Britain and her mighty conquerors ? 

Her neighbour realms, a.s Scotland, Denmark, Franco,' 
Awed with their deeds, and jealous of lier arms, 

Have begg’d defensive and offenHivo leagues. 

Thus Europe, rich and mighty in her kings, 

Hath fear’d bra^e England, dreadful in her kings, 

And now, to eternise Albion’s champions, 

Equivalent with Trojan’s ancient fame, 

Comes lovely lid ward from .Icrusalcin, 

Veering before tho w ind, ploughing the sea ; 

His stretched sails flll’d with the breath of men, 

'fhat through the world admire his manliness. 

And lo, at last uriired in Dover road, 

Longshank, your king, your glory, and our son, 

With troops of conquering lord.s and warlike knights, 
}.ikc bloody-crested Mars, o’crlook.s his host, 

Higher than all his anny by the head, 

Marcluijg along as bright as J’hmbus’ eyes ! 

Ami we, his mother, sfeall beliold our son, 

And England's jicers shall see tholr sovereign. 

3>de w'as also author of the Old VBW rrais, 
dury story, part in prose, and part In blank verso* 
wliieli allorded Miltou a rude outline of Ida fablo of 
Comna, The Old Wives’ Tide was jirinted la 1595, 
as acted by ‘ the Queen’s Majesty’s Players*’ Tho 
preatest work of I’eele, is his vSeripture drama, the 
Pave of King David and Fair Jhthmhe, with tho 
tragedy of tiimahm, which Mr Campbell terms *tbo 
earliest fountain of pathos and harmony that can be 
traced in our di'amatic pwtry.’ The date of represen- 
Ulion of this drama is not known? it was not printed 
till 1 599, after Bhakspearo had written gome nf his 
finest comedies, and opened \tp a fountain ocanpafed 
With which the feeble trickUngs of Pijele were whciSly 
insignificant. It is not iMrobablo tliat Pede’s play viras 
written before 3 590, as one passage in, it Is a direot 
plagiarism from tho Faery Queen of Spenser*' We 
may allow Feele the merit of a dAate poctM 
fancy and smooth musical versiflcaldon. The ^eot 
of Ids blank verse is its want Of variety: the mrt of 
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pauses and modulating the verse' with- 
out thiB idd of rhyme bad not yet been generally 
adopted* In David and Bctheabe this monotony is 
lets observable, because his lines are smoother, and 
there is a play of rich and luxurious fancy in some 
of the scenes. 

Prologue to King Da/vid and Pair Betft^he. 

Of iBracPs sweetest slhgcr now I sing, 

His holy style and happy inotories ; 

Whose muse was dipt in that inspiring dew, 
Archangtils 'stilled from the breath of Jove, 

Decking her temples wdth the glorious flowers 
Heaven laiii'd on tops of Sion and Mount Sinai. 

TTpon the bosom of his ivory lute 

The cherubim and angels laid their breasts ; 

And when his consecrated fingers struck 
'I’he goldeii wires of his ravishing haip, 

He gave alarum to the liost of heaven, 

That, wing'd with lightning, brake the clouds, and cast 
Their crystal armour at his con<juoriug feet. 

Of this sweet poet, Jove’s musician, 

And of his beauteous eon, I press to wing ; 

Then help, divine Adomii, to conduct 
Upon the wings of my weli-temper’d verse, 

The hearers’ minds above the towers of heaven, 

And guide them so iu this thriec haughty flight, 
Their mounting hsaihers scorch u(»t with the fire 
That none can temper but tliv holy baud ; 

To thee for succour flies my feeble muse, 

And at thy feet her iron pen dotli use. 

I)btH 8AB£ and her maid bathing. King David above. 
The Song. 


That precious fount bear sand of purest gold ; 

And for the ■*whhle, let the silver streams 
lliat pierce Orth's bowels to maintain the source, 

Play upon rubies, sapphires^ crysolitca j 
The brim let be embrac'd with golden curie 
Of moss that sleeps with sound the waters luaku 
For joy to feed thC ibnnt with their recourse j 
Let all the grass that beautifies hex bower, 

Bear manna evei'y liiorii, instead of dew j 
Or let the dew be sweeter far than that 
I'hat hangs like cliainw nf pearl on Hermon hill, 

Or balm which trickled from old Aaron’s beard. 

Enter Cusav. 

See^ Cusay, sec the flower of Drael, 

The fairest dangliter that obeys the king, 

In all the laud the Lord bubdiied to mo, 

Fairer than Isaac's lov^er at the well, 

Brighter thun inside bark of new-hown cedar, 

■Sweeter tlian flames of fjtic peri'umed myrth ; 

And comciicr tliari tlio silver elouds that daiioo 
On xejihyr’s wdrigs before the King of Heaven. 

Ciwrt/, lb it md Itethsabc tin; llctliitc’s svifo, 

Urias, now' at rinl>alh siegL* with Joab ? 

David. (lO now' and brin|^lier quickly to the king ; > 
Tell her, her glares iiath found grace with him. 

CvAny. I will, my lord. [AbvV, 

David- Bright Bctlisalx! shall wash in David's 
how cr 

In water mixed with pure.st almond flower, 

And bathe her lieaniy in the milk of kuls ; 

Bright Bethsabc giNcs eaitli to iny Jerircs, 

Verdure to earth, and to that verdure flowers, 

To flowers sweet odours, and to odours wings, 

That carries idtasures to the hearts of kings. 

♦ SI ♦ 


Hot sun, cool fire, temper'd with swwt air, 

Block shade, fair nurse, shadow my white hair : 

Shine pun, burn fire, breathe air and case me, 

Bltti'k shade, fair nurao, shroud me and please me ; 
Shadow (my sweet nurse) keep me fr<un buniing, 
Make not my glad cause, cause of ruouniing. 

Let not my beouty’s fire 
Inflame unstaid desire, 

Nov pierce any bright eye 
Tliot waudereth lightly. 

BethtaJt>c. Come, gentle zephyr, trick’d with those 
perfumes 

Tliat erst in Eden sweeten'd Adam's love, 

And sti'oke my bosom with the silken fan : 

This shade (sun proof) is yet no proof for thee ; 

Thy body, smoother than this wavolcss spring, 

And purer than the suhstance of the same, 

Can creep through that his hticest cannot jaerce, 
'i'hou ana thy sister, soft and sacred air, 

Goddess of life and goveniess of Jicalth, 

Keeps every foimtain fresh and arbour sw'cet ; 

No braipen gate her passage can repulse, 

Nor bushv thicket bar thy subtle breath. 

Then, deex thee with thy loose delightsome robes. 
And on thy wings brin^ delicate perfumes. 

To play the ‘wantons with us through the leaves- 
' David. AVKat inues, what words, what hioke, what 
wonders pieme 

My soul, incensed with a sudden fir© 1 

What tree, what shade, what spring, what pamdiw^ 

Moys tha beauty of so fair a damo I 

Kw Era, plac’d In iwrfect happiness, 

I-etiding her praise-notes to tho liberal heavens, 

B, track with the accents of archangels’ tunes, 

Wrought not nlore plcasare to her husband's thoughts 
Than this fair woman's words and notes to mine. 

May that sweet plain that bears her pleasant weight, 
Be itUl aiatnell'd with discolour’d flowers ; 


Now comes my lover tripping like the roe, 

And brings my longings tangled in her hair ; 

'I'y ’Joy her l»vc I’ll build a kingly bower, 

Seated in lu-aring of a hundred streams. 

That, for their homage to her so^'m^ign joys, 

Shall, as tlic serpents fold into their nests, 

In oblique turnings wind the nimble waves 
About the circles of licr curious walks, 

And with their murmur sununon easeful ^leep, 

To lay his golden .sceptre on her brows. 

Mr I-uub .snys justly, that the lino ‘ sealed in heating 
of a Jiundred stri'ams' i.s tho heat in the above pas- 
sage, It is iinleed a noble poctieid image. Peele 
died before I5Uih and seems, like most of his dra- 
matic hrcthrim, to have led an irifgulai life, in the 
midst of severe poverty. A volume of Meny Con- 
evUed .Jfsls, said to have been by him, was published 
after liis death in ifiOr, which sliows that he was 
not scrupulous ns to the means of relieving his 
iicocssities. 


THOMAS KYD. 

• 

In 1588 , Thomas "Kyd produced hU play of Biero* 
nimo or Jeronimo, and some years a-fttirwards a second 

? art to it, under the title of the Spanbh Tragedy, or 
Heronhm m Mad Again. This second pswt is 
posed to have gone through more editions ihau any 
play of the time. Ben Jonson waa afterwards en- 
gaged to make additions to it, when it w'tis revived 
in 1601, and fiurtlier additions in 1003. These 
scenes are said by Lamb to he ‘ the very salt of tho 
old play,' and so superior to Jonson’s ucknowledged 
works, that he attributes them to lyf'b-^tcr, orjiomia 
‘ more potent spirit’ than Ben. This refituog 
too much in criticism. Kyd, like Maxlojf, 
verges upon bombast, and * deals lorgmy in blooa 
and death.’ 
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, ynOHAS NASH. 

Thomas Nash, a lively satirist., v Ijo umiisetl the 
town with his attacks on Gahricl Jlarvcy and the 
Turitans, wrote a comedy called Sum7ner\H Last Will 
and TcsUimentt which Was exhibited before iiueen 
Elizabeth in 159i2. Ho was also concerned w'ith 
Marlow in wrilins the tragedy of /><do, Qwon of 
Carthage. He was imprisoned for being the author 
of a satirical ploy, never ]u-inted, called the Tale of 
Dof^s, Another piece of Nash’s, entitled the Snpph- 
catton (f Pterre hnnilcf.^ to the Devil, was prinh-d in 
1^>92, whieli was followed next year by C'hrijit's Tears 
o??cr Jeru'iahni. .Nash was a native; of Lcostofl', in 
Suffolk, and was horn iihout the year 15G4; l^jw^as 
of St Joim’s eoJlegt*, Cambridge, He died ai^ut 
tlic year IGOO, after a ‘life s]ient,’ ho says, ‘in 
fantastical satirism, in whose veins hereiofore 1 : 
mispent my spirit, and proii^ally conspired agmnst 
good lioiirs.’ He was the Churchill of his day, and 
w'as much famed for Ins satires. One r>f his con- 
temporaries remarks of him, in a happy couplet — 

His style was witty, iliongh he had some gall, 
Somclhing ho miglit have juvnded, so may all. 

Itc’vnijrom Pin tins.ats. 

1*1 

The versification of Nash is linrd .and monotonous. 
The following is from hiscomi'dy of ‘ Summer's T^jast 
Will and 'J’estiunent,’ and is a favuurahle speeinien 
of his blank verse: part of the play is in 

prose ; — 

1 nevnr h.\M amhinun.sly io eliiuh, 

Or thrust my liand too far into the fire. 

To 1)C in heaven sure in a blessed tiling, 

Ihi.b Atlas-hke, to ]'i'op lieawn on one's naek 
Cannot hut be moie labour than <b'li<:liL 
8ueh is the state of iiu'ii in honour ]daeed : 

They nJv gold vOsse's made foi w.*n ilc uses : 

High trees tleif keep the wcarliev from I'uv house.'j, 
But cannot shield the tempest irom tlieinscdi us. 

I love to dwc'Il betwixt the lulls and dales, 

Neither to be -o giciit ns to b(‘ envied, 

Nor yet so poor tlic world should jdty me. 

In his poem of Jhi'rcc rcnuilei^s, Nash draws a har- 
rowing picture of the dcsimh- of a pixn* si’holar—* 

All, wonlil, wit ! to train tiic to this \^oe : 
T)ecoiiri>'. .Ills iluit noialsh diricontent : 

III thrive iho hdi\ that bewitch’d Ttie so ! 

Vain Ihoaidits adieu : for now 1 will reyienf-- 
And yet Ut; v'.anls persuade me (u jirneeed, 

Eor nom- (ake [uly of n, sriiohu's nei-d. 

Forgive me, (Jud, although I euise.my birth. 

And ban tiiu air wheiein 1 biTathe a wretch. 

Since misery liath dauntid all my mirth, 

And l am quite undone iluough promise Imach ; 

^ Ah, ’lends I — no tncuids tliat then ungcntlu frown 
When changing lortune casts us headlong down. ^ 


nOBKUT ORVKNE, 

Hdibn^BT Gheene, a more vii.U inguishod driunitiRt, 
U coruectured to have bomi o native of Norfolk, as 
ho adds * Korfohdensis’ to lus name, in of liis pro- 
ductloijs. He was cdurafrd at Clare-Halh Cam- 
1 hridgo, ^ in HiS.a appeared as an author. He is 
, *upiN>sea to c been m orders, amt to have hold the 
of Tolksbury, in Essex, a.-, iu 1585. Uoberi 
Greouo, the vkijur, loat Ida preferment. The plays of 
Grccre arc fhe ffixtarg of Orlando, Friar Bacon and 
\ Friar. Bungfmj^Mphemms, F^iug tf Arragan, GWr/c-'t- 
I Cr/eca, fch^ Fiwifccr of Wakefeld^ Javm IV., the 
t . FaeMug-gldm for LofAtm aiijs? England: the latter was 
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written in conjunction with 3x>dge. Grtbflne died 
in September 1.592, owing, it is said, to & suj^fdt of 
rod herrings and llhcnish wine ! Bfesidos his play*, 
he wrote a nnmbt'r of tracts one of which, 
the Triumph of Time, 1588, was the ‘ source front 
which Sluiksjx’are derived the plot of his WintePft 
Tale. Some lines contained in this tiUo are very 
beautiful: — 

Ah, wore slit* pitiful as she is fair, 

Or but as mild as she i-s Hcc'ming so, 

I’hcn were my hii]>cH greater than iny deRjiair— " 

Thun all the unrbl vvem heaven, nothing woe. 

Ah, were her heart rdeating as her hand, 

That soeins to melt e'en with tlic mildest touch, 

Then knew 1 whore to scjit me in a land 
Umlcr the wide heavens, but yet not such. 

So as she shown, she seiniis the Innlding rose, 

Yet sweeter far than is an earthly flower j 
Sovereign of beauty, hke tlie spray she grows, 
(kmipassM sJiu is with thorns and cauki*rM flower j 
Yet, were she willing lo be pluck’d and worn, ' 

She would bo gathej-'d tliougli she grew on thorn. 

The blank verse of Greene approaclies next to tliat 
of M:irlovv, though less energetic. His imagination 
wa.s lively and discursive, fond of legendary lore, and 
filled with claasieal images .md illustrations. In his 
Orlando, he tlib.s apostrophises the evening star : — > 

Fair queen of love, thou inisti-ess of delight, 

Thou gladsome lamj* that wait’st on Pheebe’s train, 
Spreading thy 'kindness through the jarring orbs, 

That in thou union praiso thy lusting powers ; 

Thou that hast stay’d the fiui y Phlcgon’s course, 

Ami lnnd'^t ttio coachman of the glorious wain 
I'q (hrxtp In view of Ha])hne's cxi cllence; 

Fair prnie of mom, hwix l beauty of the even, 
hook on OrJando languisliing in love. 

Sweet solitary gvov'cs, whereas the nymphs 
'.'hth jilnasaiicc laugh to .see (he satyrs play, 

Witness Orlando’s faith unto his lov'e. 

Tread she these lawns ?- - kind Flora, boast thy pride; 
Seek she for .shades ’ — Bpu'oii, cedars, for hor sake. 
Fair Flora, make her couch amidst thy flowers. 

Sweet crystal spi iiigs, 

AVuvsh ye with ro.ses when she longs lo drink. 

All thought, lay heaven ! Ah hcuivuii, tJiat know.s my 

tlllMIgllt ! 

Smile, joy in her that my^ content hath wrought. 
P;i*’sage.s like this prove that Groeiio succeeds well, 
as Haliain remarks, ‘in that llnrid und gay style, a 
little redundant in iniagos, whieli Shakspeare fre- 
quently give.s to bis princes and courtiers, and wliich 
render.s eomc unirnpnsdioned scenes in flie historic 
])lays etrective and hrillianh’ ITofessor Tieck gives 
liim the high praise of possossing * jj, hap^y talent, a 
eleiu* Biiirit, and a lively imagination.’ Ihscomc<^liea 
have a good deal of boisterous merriniont and farcical 
humour. Gcorgt;-a-<Jreen is a shrewd Yorkshlre- 
man, wlio meets wdtli the kings of Scotland and 
England, Robin Hood, Maid Marian, &c., and who, 
.'ifU*,r various tricks, receives the pardon of King 
Edward — 

Gcorge-a-Green, give me thy hand ; there is 
Nunc in linglund that sliall do thee wrong. 

Kven from my court 1 came to see tliysclf, 

And uyw 1 see that fame speaks uought but truth. “ 

The following is a specimen of the simple liumouir 
and i>ractical jukes in the play; it is in a scene be* 
iw^een George and his servant : — 

Jeiikin. This fellow comes to me, 

And takes me by tho bosom : you slave, 

Said he, hold my horse, and look - 

He takes no cold in his feet. . ' ^ ' 
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KOt :ro*^nt7^ shall ho^ sir, quoth''! ; 

J’ll lay r$.y cloah uiKlernoath him, 
l,t^ Wiy dpak, sih-ead it all alopg, 

Ahia h^ iiorso on the midst of it. 

M Thou down, did’st thoa set Jiis horse upon 

ihy cloak t 

. JenJcitt. Ay, but mark how 1 served hini. 

Made'S and he were no scKmer f'one down into the 
ditch, 

I But I plucked out my knife, out four holes in my 

I cloak, 

: And jnade lus horse stand on the bare ground. 

• Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay’ is (Irociio’s best 
comedy, IJis friars are conjurors, and the piece con- 
cludes with one of their pupils being <'arrie<l otf to 
hell on the back of one of Friar Ba(;on’s devils. Mr 
Collier tliinks this was one of the. latest instances f)f 
the devil being brought n])on the stage in pK^pno 
persona. The play was Jicled in iriOl, but may have 
been prodiiced a year or two earlier. 

, In soum hour of repentance, winai death w^as nigh 
Jit lirmd, CJreene wrote a tract called A (inKit's Worth 
of H'7/, Jiovght irilh a Million of llvprntance, in w'hieJi 
ho deplores his fate more fei'iingly than Nash, and 
also gives ghostly advuie to liis aequaintaneos, ‘that 
spend their wot in making plays.’ Marlow he 
aciaises of atheism: Lodge he designate.^ ‘young 
Juvenal,’ and ‘ a sweet hoy Pet'lc he considers too 
good for the stage ; ami lie glances thus at Shaks- 
pearo ; — * For tliere is an upstart crow beautified 
with our feather.s, tliat, with his tiger’s heart wrapt 
in a player s hide, snpjioses lie is as v’ell able tohoni- 
bast out a blank verse Jis tlio best of yon ; and iKung 
an ahsoluti' Johannes Fae-totum, is, in his n>vn 
conceit, the only ShahO'U'tnc in a e()uiitrv.’ The 
punning allusion to Shalcspcnive is jialpahle : the 
expre.SHions, ‘ tiger's heart,’ iti*. are ji parody ,ou the 
liiuj in Henry VI,, part third ~ 

0 tig(‘i“'H heart impt in a Avoman'.s hide. 

The Winter’.s ’I'ale is believed to Ik* one of Shaks- 
poarc’s late ilranins, not written till long after 
Greene’s death ; ecnisequeiitly, if this beeorreet, the 
unhappy niiui could not allude to the plagiarism of 
the plot from his tale of l’;uuiosto. Some forgotten 
play of Greene and his friends may have* been al- 
luded to ; pei'luiiis the old dramas on which Sliaks- 
poare winstmctf'd Ins lleorv VJ.. for in one of Ihebc, 
tho lino, ‘G tiger's hean,’ Ac., ahso oeenrs. ’I’hese 
old plays, however, seem above the jiiteh of (iroene 
in tragedy. '^I'he ‘Groat’s Worth of Wit’ was pub- 
lished Jifler Greene’s death b\' a brothi'r dramatist, 
Henry Chettle, who, in the }refuec to a subsequent 
work, apologised indim'tly for the allusion to Sluik.s- 
peare. ‘ T am as sori-y/ he says, ‘as if the original 
fault htuTbeen iny fault, beeause my self have seen 
bis deme4i.nouT no le.ss eii il than he exeelleiit in the 
quality he professes. Besides, divers of worship have 
JPfeportad his uprightnes.s of dealing, which argues his 
honesty, and his facetious grace m writing, that aji- 
ttroves his art.’ This is a valuabh* statement: full 
Justice is done to Sluik.sjiearc’s moral worth and civil 
deportment, and to his rospectahility as an actor and 
ftUthor. Clicttle’s ajxilogy or explanation was made 
in 1593, 

Tim conclusion of G rcene*s ‘ Groat’s W orth of Wit’ 
cottt^ia* more pathos than all his jilays : it is a har- 
rmyin^ picture of debased Jiy vice, and sor- 

ro^hig in repentance r - 

* But now return I again to you three (Marlow, 
I-iOdg«*, and I’eelo), kitowiug my misery is to you no 
nows : and let me heartily iutreat you to be w'amed , 
W my'harms. Btdiglxi not, as 1 have done, in irre- 
liglous otstUs, despise drunkenness, fly lust, abhor those 


epicures, whose loose life bath made religion loathsoma 
to your cars ; and when ihey soothe you with terras of 
mastership, remember Uolwrt ( Jrcono (whom they have 
often flattered) perishes for want of comfort. lio- 
membiT, gentlemen, ymir lives me like so many light* 
tapers that are with carfi delivered to all of you to 
maintain ; these, with wiud-pufiTed wrath, may he ox- 
tiijguished, with druukeuucss put out, with negligence 
let fall. The fire of my light is now at the lust snuff. | 
My hand is tired, and I forced to leave where I w'ould 
begin ; dcsiroufJ that you should live, though himself 
be dying, — H ohkut GuLKNn.’ ' 

Content — A Sonn(f. 

SweH an' the tlifmght*^ that siivoiir of eon lent ; 

The quiet mind is neher Ilian a i-rouji ; 

Saeet are the niglits in '-arele.ss slumhei spent : 

The poor estate .seorns Fortune’s angiy frtovn. 

Snell sweet eontent, such minds, sneli sleep,' such blisB, 
Beggars, enjoy, vvlien priuees oft do miss. 

The lumiely house that Inuboiirs quiet rest, 

1 he ctd-tage that aflovdh no piide nor care, 1 

'Dk* mean, that 'green with eountry mnsu; best, 

'file sweet eonsort of mirth’s and music’s fare. 

< Ibsenred life sets down a type of hliss ; ^ 

A mind content both erown and kingdom is. 


[iStplmtid's Son(/ to la' Chilli^ 

AfoT et5C!A]>InK fu»m Slil£»wiccls. 1 

klother’s ivag, ])rctty boy, 

J'’a tiler's sorrow, father’s joy. 

When tliy father first did see 
Snell a b<y by him ami me, 

He was glad, I m'iis woe, 

Fortune e!iaiig{‘<l imid»' liim so ; 

When he hail loft his pretty boy, 

Last his sorrow, liivt his )oy. 

Weep not my wuuton, smile iqiim my knee ; 
When tlion art old, there’s grief enough for thee. 
The wanton .smiled, father wxqit, 

Moiher orieil, baby lenp’d ; 
jtbire he ei'ow'd, more lie cried, 

Nature could not s<utow hide; 

He imi.st go, he must kiss 
(’laid ntoi motliiT, hah> bless; 

I'oi he left his pretty bo\, 

J'ather’S («4ur<>n, fatlier's joy. 

^\’’eep not im w.nnton, smile upon my knee ; 
When thou art old, Uioi'c’a grief enough for thcc. 


The Hht'iiherd and his Wife„ 

It was tiejir a tliieky sliade, 

That hroafl leainis of beech had made, 
Joining all their tops so nigh, 

That Kcarce Phut'buH iji could pry ; 
"AVliere sat the sw'ain and his w'lfc, 
Sporting in that pleasing life, 

That Corid on coramendeth so, 

All other lives to over-go. 

Ho and .she did sit and keep 
Flocks of kids and flocks of .sheep : 

Ho upon his pipe did play, 

She tuned voice unto his lay. 

Aud, for you might her housewife know, 
Voice did sing and fingers sew. 

Ho was young, his coat was green, 

With welts of white seamed between, 
Turned over with a flap, 

That breast and bosom m did wrap. 

Skirts side and plighted free, 

Seemly hanging to his knee, 
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CYCSOPiBlilA 03 ? 


I A wbittlo wUh n wJror cJiapo ; 

[ CJotti was russet, and the cai»e 

* Served for a bonnet oft, 

To ffliroud him from the wot aloft : 

A leather ?icrip of colour red, 

With a button on the ht-ad ; 

A bottle full of couutiy whig, 

By the fihe])lierd’M side did lig ; 

Ai^d in a little l>uflh hard by. 

There the shepherd’s dog did lie, 

Who, while his master ’gan to sloop, 

W’bll (‘ould watch both kids and sheep. 

I'lio slicplierd was a fr<)Hc swain, 
b'er, ihoiJgli his ’parel was but plain, 

Yet doon' the authors soothly say, 

Jliri colour w'aB both fresh and gay ; 

And in their writs plain discuss, 

Fairer was not Tityrus, 

Nor Menalcas, whom they call 
The alderleefost aw'ain of all ! 

Seeming him w'as his wife, 

Both in line and in life. 

Fair she was, as fair might be, 

Take the roses on the tree j 
Buxom, blitlu), and young, 1 ween, 

Bcanteoufi, like a summer’s queen j 
Pnr her clieeks were ruddy huod, 

As if lilies were imbnied 

With drops of bloodj to make the while 

Please the oye with more delight. 

Love did lie wii hiu her eyes, 

In ambush lor some wanton piize ; 

A ieeicr luss ihmi this had been, 
i Coridou had net er seen. 

Nor wa-s Phi Ills, that fair may, 

Half BO gaudj va so gay. 

She Wore a chaplet on lior head ; 

Her cabsock w.os tjf .scarlet red, 

Long and hu'ge, ns straight jis bent ; 

Her middh was both small and gent. 

A neck as white as whales’ bone, 

Compasl w ith a luce of stone j 
Fine she u'-is, and fair she w'«s, 

Brighter than tlm brightest glass ; 

Such a sjiepheids wife rs she, 

Wiifl not more in Hicssa]}’. 

[Philad.H'j sct ing this ctniph* sittiDfc Huts lo^ inglj', noteU tho 
cottcord of roKMtrj ninify, ujul hepun (o cohjeoture with liiiii' 
K'U, Wliut ti sweet kinU nf life those inon use, who werohy thteir 
birth t<n)lov lordijuiity, nnd hy their fortunes too simpli; for 
, envy; well. h‘) thouj^ht to fall in pnitlle with them, liad not 
I the hJiophml ihL.n hi'» pSpu in haiuJ, and W^nn 1 . 3 ilay, and 
^ Ilia wife tn shirt' out, ttiis luiiiulcliiy J 
I 

, AJv ! what is lore ! It ns a pretty thing, 

I Ah SW'cet unto a hliepheid as a kiug, 

And sw'ccter too ; 

For kings liavo carc‘^ that w ait upon a crow n, 

And cartas can makt the sweetest cares to frown : 

Ah then, ah (hen, * 

if country loves such eweet desires gain, 

WJiat lady would not love a shej.hcrd swaiu? 

UiS flocks arc folded j iie coioes homo at night 
Aa mmy m a king in hM dntlgla, 

And Tueri'it r t -o : 

lf(vy kings bethink tkorn w liat the htato require, 
'sliepheivb, curt■l(JSl^, caivd by ihe firo; 

Ah then, ah tbeii. 

If eOUfitiV kn'og iiuch «wtt dcsirca gain, 

Wha4 Xftuy would not love a abepUerd bwain ? 

Ho ki^«efih ibrsi, then gits as blithe to eat 
‘ Wid eurd, AsS doth the king Me meat, 

’ And blither too : 


For kings have orften feaw when they . 

Where sheplterds dread no poi$on in theu* cap^f 
Ah then, ah then, . 

If country loves such sweet desires gain, 

What lady would not love a shepherd sw^ain ? 
Upon liw couch of straw he sleeps as sound 
A« doth the king upon his beds of down, 

More sounder too : 

For cares cause kings full ofl their sleep to PjpiU; 
Wbero w'cary shepherds lie and snort their fill ! 

Ah then, ah theiij 

Jf country loves such sweet desires gain, 

What lady would not love a, shepherd swain ? 
Thus with hifi wife ho spends the year as blithe 
As doth tho king at every tide or syth, 

And blither too : 

For kings have wars aud broils to take in hand, 
Wheri bhe]»hevd« laugh, ami love upon the land : 
Ah then, ah tben, 

If oouidrv loves such sweet desirej gain, 

What lady would not love a shejdicrd swain I 


THOMAS LOnCE. 

Thomas Loimjk was an actor in London in 1684. 
He had previously been a servitor of Trinity college, 
Oxhml (1 .’>73X had acconipanied (kiptain Clarke 
ill his voyage to the Canary Islands. He first 
studied law at Lincoln’s Inn, but afterwards proc- 
tised meiUcine. He took the degree of JH.J). at 
Avignon. I ii 1,590, he published a novtd called Atwa- 
/md, Ahydnio’ Golden Leguct/, in which ho rccorn- 
incnds the f.intaslie style of Lyly. From part of 
this w'ork (the story of Bosaliiul) t?hakspoare con- 
structed his .-Is' You Like. It If wo suppose that 
Shakspearc w rote first sketches of the * Winter's Tale’ 
and’ As You LikeJk’hcforo 1592 (as he did of ‘Komoo 
iuid Juliet,' ‘ Hiunlct,’ ^tc.), we inny account for 
(ireenij’s charge of ])lagi;irism, by assuming that tho 
words ‘ beautified witii our feathers,’ referred to the 
tales of * I’andoato’ and ‘ Bosalirul.' In 1594, Lodge 
wTote n historical ])]ay, the IFewnrfA* of Civil War, 
Lively set forth in the True Tragedies of Afarins and 
Sylla ; flue play is heavy and uninteresting, but 
Lodge had the good taste to follow Marlow’s Tam- 
hurlainc, in the adoption of blank verse. For ex- 
ample — 

Ay, but the milder )>assion9 show the man ^ 

For, as the loaf doth beautify the tree, 

The ploasiint flowers bedeck the ))ainted spring, 
I-Iven so iu men of greatest reach and pow'cr, 

A mild unJ piteous thought augments renown. 

Tint play, A Lt>ohmg~Glass for London and Tinglandt 
wTitten by JA>dge and Greene, is directed to the de- 
fem'e of the stage. It applies tht scriptural story 
of Nineveh to tho city ofliondou, and amidst drunkea 
buffoonery, and clownish mirth, contains some power- 
Bd satirical wTiting. Lodge also wrote a volume of 
satires and other jioems, translated Josephus, and 
penned a serious prose defence of the drama. Ho 
was living in 1600 , as is proved by his obtaining that 
year a pass jfrom the privy council, permitting him- 
self and bis friend, ‘ Ilenry Saveli, gent.,’ to travel 
into the archduke’s country, taking wifA them tm mr* 
V't tiSy for tlie purpose of recovering some debts di^ 
them there. The actor aud dramatist hod now 
merged in the prosperous and wealthy physician t * 
i-odgo had profited by Greene’s example ftndwaitiiujpf. 
According to Wood, X^odge died of Hie plague m 
8eptemt>ei 1626. , 

It IB impossible to sepomto the labours of Greene 
and Ixidge in their joint play, but the fbrna^r was 
certainly the most dramatic in his taldats. In Lodge’S 
‘Kosnlind,’ there Isaddightfhlspiritofroiaantlefancy 
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a lore of nature that mark® the" true poet, 
subjoin some of his minor pieces * 

IBeaviy.'] 

J^iko to the dear in highest sphere, 

\^'’‘here all Imperial glory shines, 
t Of self-game colour is her hair, 

Whether unfolded or in twinerf : 

Her eyes are sapphirea set in enow, 
ilcuning heaven hy every wink ; 

The goda do fear, when iiS tliey glow, 

And I do tremble when I think. 

Her cheeks are like the blushing cloud, 
That beautifies Aurora’s face ; 

Or like the silver crimson shroud. 

That Phoebus’ sniiling looks doth giocc. 

Her lips are like two budded roses, 

Whom ranks of lilies neighbour nigh ; 
Within whidi bounds she balm enclosts, 
Aj*t to entice a deity. 

Her neck like to a staioly tower, 

Where Love hiiusdl imprisoird lies, 

To watch for glances, every hour, 

From her didue and sacred e 3 xs. 

With orient peusl, with ruby red, 

Witli marble white, vutli sapphire blue, 
Her bod\ everywhere is fed. 

Yet. soft’ In touch, mul sw'oet in view. 
Nature bersdf her shape admire, s, 

The gods are wounded in her sight ; 
And Jiove forsakes his heavenl^^ fires, 

And at licr eyes his brand <loth light. 

[Jtomlhi(i''s Madrhjcd,'] 

Love in my bosom, like a bee, 

Doth suck his sweet ; 

Now with his wings ho plays w ith me, 

Now with his feet. 

* Withiu mine eyes he makes his nest, 

His bed amidst my tender breast ; 

My kisses are his daily feast, • 

And yet he robs me of my rest : 

Ah, w'anton, will ye 1 

* And if I sleep, then perchetli be 
With pi'ett^' tiiglit. 

And makes hi.s }jilJow of my knee, 

■Tlie live-long night. 

Strike I my lute, ho tunes the string ; 
lie music plays if so 1 ting ; 

He lends me every lovely thing, 

Yet cruc^Jie my heart doth sting ; 

• Whist, wanton, still ye ? 

, Else 1 with roses eveiy day 
‘Will whip you hence, 

And bind you, when you long to jday. 

For your offence ; 

I’ll shut mine eyes to keep you in, 
j , I’ll make you fast it for your sin, 

ITl count your power not worth a pin ; 
Alas ! what hereby shall I win, 

;■ If he gainsay me 1 

What if 1 boat the wanton boy 

With many a rod 1 

He will repay me with annoy, 

Because a go(L 

eit thou safely on my knee, 

■ AM let thy bower my bosom be ; 

' Lurk in nuue eyes, I like of thee, 
s . : . Q, pupid I so thou pity me, 

V \ Bpaiu not, but play thee. 


1 Aot'C.] * 

Turn I my looks unto the skies, ^ 

Jjove with his arrows wounds mine eyes I 
If so I ga/e upon the ground, 

Love then m cvcjy tlowcr is found ; 

Search I the shade to lly m3" pain, 
liove mect.N me in the shade again ; 

Want 1 to walk in .secret grove, 

Iv’cn there I meet with sacred love ; 

If so 1 bat bo mo in the spnng, 

K’en on il)o leink f licarhim sing ; 

If 80 I iiK'ditato alone, 

lie will bo piirtiu'i- uf lu}" moan ; 

If so 1 mourn he wet-ps with mo, 

And where 1 luu thoie will ho bo ! 

CUniSTOPIIHR MARLOW. 

The greati'st of Bhalcspt'aro’s pi-eciirsors in tho 
drama wns Ciihistopiikii Marlow^ a fiery Imagi- 
native Binrit, who first imi)jirtHd consistent character 
and energy to the in connexion with a ’finely | 

nioduliite*! and varied hbink verse. Marlow is sup- ! 
po.sed to have been born about tho year 1.’>C2, and is \ 
sjiid to have been the son of a shoemaker at. Canter- i 
bury, lie liad a learned eduoatiori, and took the 
degree of M.A. at Benuet oolloge, Cambridge, in 
ir»87. 1’reviou.s to this, h(^ had written his tragedy of 
Tajnburlaine the (rrm^ which w as smaiessfully brought 
out on the stage, and long T.ontjnued a favourite. 
Slmkspcare maltes juieient I’istol (luote, in ridicule, ! 
part of this play — | 

Holla, yo]>arapcr’d jades of Asia, kc, I 

Hut, amidst the rant .and fustian of ‘ Taniburlaine, | 
there are passages of great beauty and wild grandeur, 
and tho vcrbjfiealion justifies the compliment (ifter- ! 
w'ards paid hy Ben donson, in the ■words, ‘Marlow’s , 
mighty" lim.’ Hi.s high-sounding blank yerso is one j 
of his most elnu’acterlstic features. Marlow now j 
connuciieed the prolesaion of an a<;tov ; hut if wo are | 
to credit a contempor.ary biillad, he was soon incapa- , 
citated for the stage by breaking his l^-g - in one lewd I 
scene.’ His second play, the Bf/'c and Draih of Dr ' 
Faustus, exhj l>its a far wider range of drmnat ie power ' 
than tiis first tragedy. Tlic hero studie.s necro- | 
inaiicy, ami makes u soh'inn disposid of his soul to ; 
Lucifer, on eonditioii of having a familiar spirit at 
his command, and unlimited enjoyment for twenty- 
fijur years; during wiiioh jicrkid Faustus yisite diftc- 
n-iit ('oimlrios, '•calls up spirits from the vasty deep,’ 
and revels in luxury and splendour. At length the 
time expires, the bond liecoracs duo, and a party of 
evil spirits enter, amidst thunder and lightning, to 
claim his forfeited life and jierson. fcjuelx a plot 
afforded scojic for deep passion and variety of ad- i 
venture, and Marlow haa couslructed from it a 
pcAverful though irregular iilay. Scones and pas- 
Bage.s of terrific grandeur, and the most thriJlihg 
agon 3 ', are intermixed with low humour and pretor- ! 
natural machinery, often ludicrous and grotesque. ! 
’riie ambition of Faustus is a sensual, not a lofty | 
ambition. A feeling of curioBity and w onder is ex- j 
cited. by his necromancy and lus strange compact 1 
with l^ucifer ; hut we do not fairl 3 '’ syrapathiso with 
him till all his disguises ai’C stripped ofi; and Ins 
lueretricioua splendour is succeeded by horror and 
despair. Then, when he stands on the brink ^ ever** 
lasting ruin, waiting for the fatid moment, implot- 
ing, yet distrusting repontauoo, a scene of enchain- 
ing interest, fervid pas.'iiion, and overwhelming pathos, 
carries captive the sternest hcfirfc, and prodoima tjiu 
full triumph of the tragic, poet 
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from MaAovh Famtus.^ 

^j^At'STlr8 , — Wagkwr, hJfl Servant. 

Famt, Say, W'agiier, tliou hast i»orusoci my wiU, 
How dost thou Tilto it I 

]Vaf/. Sir, BO wondrous vrcll, 
in all humble dut y I do yield 
My life imd lastin'! service I'or your love. [£hvY. 

Til ice Sfluilara cuter. 

' , FawL Granierey, A’i'a^uer. 

Welcome, j^entlemeii. 

Firist Seh, Now, worthy Faustus, methiiika your 
looks im; cliaii^^cd. 

Fai(«^‘ OIj, ^!cnt]c‘meri. 

/^c. Sc/i. What ails Faiiaius I 

Fov.^f. Ah, my sweet chniiibcr-rcllow, had I lived 
with rlioe, then had 1 lived still, but now' must die 
eternally. .Look, sirs, comes he not ? eomes he not ? 

Firai jScJi. Oli, my dear Fau.stus, what imports this 
fear ? 

#SVi!?. Sch, Is all our pleasure turned to melaneholy ? 

Third Srh. He is not well with bein^ over solilary. 

See. Sell. If it b(“ so, we will have physicians, and 
Faustus shall be cured. 

Fir^it Sch. ’T-is but a sinfcit, sir ; fear iiothiiif!. 

Fimst. A smfeit of a dtadly sin, that Jtath damn’d 
both body and soul* 

Scr. Srfi> Vet, I'austus, look up to heaven, Vind re- 
member incioy in ini ml to, 

But Faustus*,'! oflence can ne’er lx* ])a,rdoncd. 
Tho fiorpem that tempted five may be saved, but not 
Faustus. Oh, ^'cntlcmen, hear im- with patience, and 
tremble not at my spoeehos. Thou^di my heart i»ant 
‘ and quiver to remember that 1 havi* been a student 
here those tlurty )ea's. Oli, would 1 luid ne’er se«n 
‘WirtembeViK, never read liook I and vvJiat w.inders have 
I done, all Hennanv can witness, yea, all the vvoild : 
for which Faiistus haoh lost botJi (leimany and tin* 
world J yea, hc!iv<'U its(dr, Jioaien the seat of (Jod, the 
throne of the blessed, the kmc'bao of joy, and must 
remain in lieUfor evci. Hell, i ih hell, f< i ever. Swcei 
friends, what sh dl become of J'’austu'. bcin^ in hell 
for ever ? 

See. Sch. Yetf Faustus, ca!) on fJod. 

Fcm'ff. On ( od, whom Faustus hath tibjurcd ? on 
God, whoTii Faustus liatli I'lasjdiemed i (Hi, my Cod, I 
ntiiild vv’cop, but ilie dcril draus in my tears. (Jush 
forth Mood bisteu<l of to/us, vea,]id‘an<l soul. Oh, lie 
stays my unique : J would lii’t up my hand'^, but see, 
they hoid\m,they holdi in I 

ScJlQlrV'S. ho, Fauhtus 1 

Fav^'it. Wi v, Lucifer and Mepliosto]»bili.';. ,di, gen- 
tlemen, 1 gjivc them mv soul for my cunning. 

Oh, Ood forliifl. 

Fftnift. (hul forbid it indeed, but Fanstus hath done 
it : for the vain })leaMU '0 of ibui-.wid-i wentv yeans 
hath Fe.ijutufi lost etermil j<»y and fetiedv . I wr i them 
a billv .th mine <ovn blood ; ilicMlato is expiicd : this 
is Die simo, and he will Irdeli me. 

Fr'd Sell. Why did not Faustus bdl n^' of this be- 
fore,, that divines might have ]>ra,yed for time ? 

famt. Oft ha-vo J thought in Imvedone so ; but Hie 
dovii threatened to tear mo in pieces if 1 mumnl t’od j 
to fetch me body and sou! if I once ga^e ear to divi- 
nity ; and now it is too late. tJentloiiieu, away, lest 
you peritdj with me. 

, Sec, Sell, Oh, whal uiay we do to save Faustus ? 

Fctt(4k Ta.lk,uot of me, but save yoiuMlveiijand dejmrt. 

Thii*^ Sch, Hod will Htrcngtheu rv,’, I will s(a.y wdth 
Faustttfii. 

First Sch. Tempt not God, Bw'etfc friend, but let uh 
itito tho nejd rooju atid pray for him. 

Famt Ay, pray for me, pray ,for me ; and what 
noise eoeVvjr you hear, coihe wot unto me, for nothing 
-pan rescue me. 

' ^ : •' 

. 


Sec. St'h, T’raj thou, and WO wijl pray, that God 
have mercy upon thoo. , A ‘ 

Faititf, Gentlemen, fai’Cvvell ; If f live till mornlnj;, 
I’ll visit you ; if not, Fauatus is gone to hell. 
Scholars. Faustus, famwoll, ^ 

Faobtub alone, — ’Hie Clock atrikog liileveii. 

Fuiist. Oh, Faustus, 

Now hast thou but one bare hour to live, 

And then thou must bo damn’d perpetually. 

Stand still, j'ou eror-moving sphmvs of Jieaven, , 

That time may cease and midnight never Oome. 

Fair Nature’s e\c, rise, rise again, aud mako * 

Pcriictual day : or let this hour be but . 

A year, a month, a week, a naturii] day, 

That Faustus may n'peut aud save his soul. 

0 hide lenic curr ‘it(\ noc/is eqiii. 

The stars move still, time runs, the clock will strike, 
'J he devil will come, aud Faustus must be damn’d. 
Oh, 1 v^ill leap to heaven ; who jnills me (h»vvn I 
.See where Ghrist’s blood strc'ams in the lirimiment : 
One drop of blood will save me : Oh, my Glirjst, 

Rend not my heart for ji.aming of my rhnst. 

Yet will J call on liini : O .spare me, Lucifer. 

^\''herc IS it now ? 'tis gone ! 

And see a threut’ning anii, and angry brow. 
Mountains and lulls, eome, come, and fall on me, 
And hide me fAnn tlie Jicavy wrath of luiaveii. 

No ? then 1 will headlong run into the earth : 

(tape earth. Oh m», it wlU not hatbour me. 

You staiB that reign'd at my nativity. 

Whose infliu'iiee have allotted death and hell, 

Now draw u|. Fausius like a fogiry mist 
Into the enin.ils ol yon ]!ibouriii;j: eliaid ; 

’J'hat when von vomit forth into the air, 

]\ly limbs mav issue from vour .smoky rnouth.s, 

But lot my bouI mount and ascend to heaven. 

The \>'atc‘h Etrikes. 

Oh, half the hour i.i past : 'twill all l>c past anon. 

Oh. it my soul mu.si sutler for my mu, 

Im]tose .Stone cud to my incessant paiti. 

L<‘t Faustus live in bell a tJmusand ye.an, * 

A hundred thou-iind, and at the last be saved : 

No end i.s limited to damned souls. 

Why vvert ibou not .a <‘inatim' wanting soul ? 

Or v^hy is Hus iminorta) tlpU Ham bast 1 
Ob, I’ythagorus, Meti'mpsyeof-is, were that ti’iip, 

This Boulsliould lly fiom me, and I be chang’d 
7u(p sonic brntish beiist. 

Al; beast, s aiv happy, for when they die, 

Their .souls ;ire soon dissolv’d m elements: 

But mine mu.st live still to be plagued iu hell. 

Guist be the faiieftts Hfat engender’il me : 

No, Fanstup, <’ursc thystdf, euivsc Lneifor, 

'1 hat hath depriv ’d thee of the joys *1’ heaven. 

The Clock strikes Twelve. 

I H .strikes, it .slrike.s ; n<ivv, bod}', turn to air, 

( >r Lucifer will bear thee quick to hell, , 

! (Ui soul, ho chang’d into wnall water drops. 

And fall into the ocean : ne'er be found. 

Thunder, and entor the Devils. 

Oil mercy, heaven, look jmt so fierce on pie. 

Adders and seipenlH, let me breathe a while : 

1 'gly hell gape not ; come not, .Lucifer ; 
rii burn iny books ; Oh, Mcphostophilis I 

Eater Scholars. 

^ First Sdifi, Come, geutlemcai, lei ua go visit FaufttnS} 
For such a dreadful night wafJ never seen 
Since first the world’s emftion did begin ; 

Such fearful shrieks and cries were never hoairtl. 

Fray heaven the Doctor have esijaped the danger. ' 


ENOtlSH MTERATITRE. 


CRJtlStOPttJBlI taARtOW* 


p lielp ub heavens I see, here are Faustus* 
lipjhs 

asunder by the hand of death. 

Third Sdk, The devil whom Faustus serv’d hath torn 
him thus : 

For ’twixt the hours of twelve and one, mcthought 
I heard hjm shriek aiid call aloud for help ; 

At which sanm time the house seem’d nil on fiit* j 

With dreivdful hon-or of these damned ficmlK. 1 

Sec. JSch. Well, gentlemen, though J'^austus’ end be ; 
such ^ i 

As every Christian heart laments to think on ; 1 

Xf^t, for he was a scholar once admired 
For wondrous knowledge in our tjeionan schools, j 
We’ll give hia mangled limbs due burial : 

And all tJie scholars, cloiliM in mourning bkek, 
yhall wail upon Ids hea'sy funeiaU 

Chorus, fhifc is the hmneh that might have grown 
full straight, 

And burned is Ajudlo’s laurel bough 

That sometime grew within tills Icariied man: 

Fimstus us gone ! Jlcimrd his hellish (all. 

Whoso ticiidful fortune mav exlmit the wise 
Only to wonder nl unla^^ful things : 

Whose deepness doth entieo such forward wits 
To practise more than heavenly ]><)wer permits. 

The classical taste of Marlow is evinced in the fine 
apostrophe to Helen of trrc<‘ce, whom the spirit hie* 
phostophilis conjures up ‘ hehvecn two Cupids,’ to 
gratify the sensual gaze of Faustus; — 

h^’a8 this the face that laimeh’d a thousand ships 
And hurn’d the topless towers of Ilium f 
Sweet Helen, make mo iuuuorl,il with a kiss ! 

Her hps suck forth my soul - see wheie i( Hies. 
Come, Helen, eoiue give me mv soul again ; 

Hero will 1 dwell, for lieavon is in +hc*e lips, 

And all is dross that is not Helena. 

0 thou ait fairei than the evening air, 

Cliwl in the beauty of a thousand stars I 
Hiighter art thou than llamiiig JujutiT 
When ho appear’d to hapless Smude ; 

More lovely than the inonareh of the sky 
Jn wanton Arethusa’s araire arms; 

And none but thou eliall be m\ jiaramour. 

Bofitro hlarlow jirodmanl tlirec other dra- 
mas, the t/e/e of jI/u/Zo, the Mcts'^acrc at and 

a historical play, JCtUnml the SWtnid, I’ho morn 
malignant passions of the human hrenst have rarely 
been rexu’CBent<?d with .such force aa they arc in llio 
Jew. 

IPassoi/fiS fmu the of 

[Tn ono of tlic early eoencs, TtiU'.ibas tl>o Jow' i'S drpri\*e(l of 
his wealtli by the g'H^^emor of Malta- '\^^nlc beinf? comforted 
in his distress by two Jcwisii frlemls, ho thus denounces his 
oppressors ; — ] 

The plagues of Kgypt, and the curse of heav'cn, 
Earth’s barrenness, and all men’s hatred 
Inflict upon them, tlmu great Primm 3fotoy / 

And here, upon my kfiee.s, striking the earth, 

1 ban their souls to everlastin/i; pains 
And extreme tortures ol'the tiery deep. 

That thus have dealt with me in n^y distress- 

H?o deeply have his misfortunes embittered Ills life, that he 
would ixave it appear ho is tired of it :■— ] 

And henceforth wish for an eternal night, 

'lihat clouds of darkness may enclose my flesh, 

And hide those extreme sorrows from mino eyes. 

when hhi eomforterti are ^one, he throws off the mask of 
Borrow to show his real toolings, whicli suggest to him schemes i 
the eubU«tst vengeanco. With the (ulftbnent of these, the 
reat of the play Is orjoupied, and when, having taken tondble 


vengeance on hia enemies, ho is overmatdicd himself, he thus 
confesses hi* crimes, and closes His oiireer ;— ■] 

Then llnrabas, broatho forth thy late(?f fate, 

And in the fury of thy torments, strive 
To end thy life with rcKolul Ion : 

Know, (lovcrnor, ’tis I that slew thy son ; 

I fram’d tho challenge that lUd make them, moot. 
Know, Calymath, 1 aim’d thy overthrow ; 

And had 1 but c.scap’d this stratagem, 

T would have brought confusion on you all, 

Damn'd f'hrlstiau dogs, and Turkish infidelR. 
link now begins the extremity of heat 
To pinch me with intolerable pangs. 

Die life, fly soul, tongue cumc thy till, and die. 

lJ>icg, 

‘Edward the Second’ is considered :is smperior to the 
two ])lays mcutioiud iu connexion with it: it ia a 
noble drama, with ably-drawn eliarae.ter.s and Kplmi ■ 
(lid Sx‘cno.s. Another tragedy, Lust's Dorfttuiony was 
piihlished long after Marlow’s doalli, with his iiamo 
as :uit!ior on tlie title page. Mr (’oilier has shown 
tliat this ])lav, as it w a.s tlicn jirinted, was a rrmch 
later production, and w\as probably written by Dek- 
ker and otln'r.*!. It contains jiassagca and charac- 
ters, however, wltiidi have tho impress of hlarlow’s 
genius, and we think ho must have written the ori- 
ginal outline, (ireat uncertainty hangs over many 
of the old dramas, from the eoinmon practice of 
managers of thealve.s employing diU’erent authors, 
at .siibse(pK*nt peiiods, to fnrniBli additional matter 
for estahhshed plays. Even Faustus was dressed up 
in this manner : in ir»97 (four years after Marlow’s 
death), Dekkov was ]mid aos. for making additions 
to this tragedy ; and in other live X’oars, Birde and 
Ilovvley wen* paid £\ for further additions to it. 
Another source of uncertainty as to tho paternity 
of old plays, was the unscnipulous manner iu which 
booksellers approjiviated .any iiopular name of tJie 
day, and nflixed it to their jmblications. Tn addi- 
tion to the above dramatic prod net ions, Marlow 
assisted Nash in the trageily of Queen of (JV/r- 
tha<je, and translated ])art of JJeroand Lvander (after- 
wards completed by (.’hapman), and the Efegies of 
Ooid ; tlic latter was so licentious a.s to be bunfe'd 
l\y order of the Archbisho]i of (.'anterbury, yet they 
were often rt'printcd in detianee of the ecclesiastical 
interdict. Foor Marlow lived, as he wrote, wildly: 
he was accused of entertaining atheistical opinions, 
hut there is no trace of this m his plays. He carao 
to mi early^ and singularly unhappy end. He was 
attached to a lady, who favoured another lover; 
Marlow found them iu company one day, and in a 
frenzy of rage attempted to stab the man with, his 
dagger. His antagonist seized him by the wrist, nnd 
turned the dagger, so that it entered Marlow’s own 
head, ‘ in such sort,' says Anthony Wood, ‘that, not- 
withstanding all the means of surgery that could be 
brought, he shortly after died of his wound.’ Some 
of the accounts represent the poet’s rival as a mere 
‘ serving man,’ the female a courtesan, and the scene 
of the fatal struggle a hou.se of ill-fame. The old 
ballad to wdiich w'c have alluded thus describes the 
affair 

His lust was laivless an his life, 

And brouglit about his death ; 

For ill a deadly mort.al slvife, 

Striving to stop the breath 
, Of one who was his rival fov*. 

With his own dagger I'laiu ; 

Ho groan’d, and word spoke never Tuoe, 
Pierc’d through the eye and brain.* 

First publt-shod in is:u by Mr FoUior, in hi* * N€w 
eulurs I'egwding tho Works of yUaltspettto.’ ,■ 
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, 'Avmt condemneil by th® serious and puritanical, and 
stiaitaedwith follies, while his genius was rapidly 
maturing and developing its magnitiocut resources, 
Marlow fell a victim to an obscure and disgraceful 
brawl. O’he last words of (Ircenc’s address to him 
a year or two Ijofore are soinevrhat (miinou.s ; — ‘Re- 
fuse not (with me) till this last, point of extremity; 
for little kuowest thon how in the end thou slndt W 
visited.’ The warning was — 

Lilcti the gad pn^aging raven, that tolls 
Tho sick man’s passport in lior hollow beak, 

Aiid in the phadow of the silent night 
Doth nliake contagion from her sable ivingn. 

Jem 

Marlow's fat.al conflict is vsupposed to h.nw taken 
place at T>cptford, as he was htiried then? on the 1st 
of .111 no I59fl. * The finest eoniiUimcnt paid to the 
genius of this unfortunatt* ]»oot was by his conteni- 
porary and fellow-dramatist, hlidinel Drayton:— 

NcTit Marlow, bathed in the Thespian splines, 

Mad in him those brave tianslunarv tbings 
"rhat the first poets had ; his raptmx'S were 
All air and iirc, which made his vei'ses clear; 

For that fine madness still lie did letain. 

Which rightlv should possess a poet's luuin. 

Wc subjoin jiarl of tin* dcatlnsccne of Edward If. in 
his historical drama, a scene which Charles liamb 
sayU, ‘moves pity and terror beyond any seenc, an- 
cient or n.edern.' It may challengo comparison 
with Sbaksjioare’s death <)f Uichard II. : but Marlow 
could not interest us in his licro us tlic groat dra- 
[ roatist does in the gentle Riuhord ; — 


pSt’mr/rojn Afar/oir’s Edward JL\ 

Seeno, Berkley Caf-tlo. TholviNo IslcftiUoneMdthTao itbohn, 
'I trumlwer 

Adtt’. 'Who’s there? what light is that? whcicfon 
com’st Mk'H ? 

JjUfht. To c<iniiort you, and hriug 3'ou jo_vful nens. 

Siho. SiiiaJl Cimifort buds jtoor Edward la thy leeks. 

Villain, 1 Kuo-, thoii eoni’st to murder rne. 

I LUjht. I'o u.urdfT^'ou, my must graeii.u't lord I 
I Far is it rron. my hea.rL to do ^'oii Jiariu. 
j The queen •'' ut nio to see how 3011 were us'd, 
j For she n Ic’jts at this 3'<)ur misery : 

' And what e’rcH can refrain from sited ding tears, 

I To SCO H kill;' in this nio,st piteons state. 

Jidu\ Woc]i’{it thou already ? hr,t a while to mO; 
j And then tl.y heart, were it as Guniey's* i,s, 

I Or as Mafcrcvi.'i’,! hewn from the Cauca,sus, 

I Vet will it mcli, ere I have done my tale, 
j This dongeun where they keep me is a^ink 
j Wherein the filth of all the ca,stle fails, 
j 0 villains 1 

Ah r. And there, in mire nml puddbj have 7 sfcoo^ 
j T'hi,< ?en days' space ; and lest tliat I should sleep, 
j On* plays oontinuany upon a drum. 

I Thoj give me bread and Avaferj being a king ; 

I f'o that, for want of sleep and sustenance, 

I My mind’s distemper'd, and my body’s iininbM, 

1! And whetbor 1 have limbs or no, 1 know iivit. 
j 0 would my Idood drop o\d irem eren' vein, 
i As dolih t}>is water from uty tattered ndx-s ! 
j Tell Isndicl the cjueen, 3 locdFd md thus, 

{ WS.eu for her «a.Ke I 3-ftu at tilt in ' ranee, 
j And thcix* unhors’d Uui Duko of Cleremont. 
j Light 0 Speldc no more, iny lord ! this breaks my 
i . ^ , ,h©art, 

j Td*; on ^ed, and I'^st yourself a whilo. 


Mw, These looks of thine cah harbour nouj^t fehit 
death : 

I fioc my tragedy writteti in thy browfs. 

Yet stay a while, forbear thy bloody hand, 

And let me see tlio stroke before it comes, 

I'liat even then when I shall lose my life, 

My mind may bo more steadfast on my God. 

Lif/ht. What means your highness to jnistruat lOo 
tlnis ? 

Edw, What mean’s! thou to dissemble with me thus ? 
LigJtf. These hands were never stain’d with innocent 
Mood, 

Nor shall they now be tainted with a king’s, 

Edin, Forgi ve m'y thought, for having such a thought. 
One jewel have T ieft, receive thou this. 

Still fear I, and T know^ md wbat’s the cause, 

But every joint shakes as ] give it thee. 

Oh, if thou harbour’st murder in tby heart, 

Ticfc the gift change thy mind, and save thy soul. 
Know that I am a king : ( >h, at that name 
1 feel a hdl of grief. Where is my erowoi ? 

(lone, gone ; and do I still remain alive i 

JAgkt, You're ov oi-wateli ’d JU3' lord ; lie down and rest. 
EtluK But that gri(‘f keeps mowaking, I .shouldsloop ; 
For not these ten days have these eyelids clusod. 

Now as 1 speak they fall, and 3'ct with fear 
0[»en again. ('J wherefore sitt’nt thou here ? 

J/ifdit Tf youdjnistrust me, J’Jl he gtme, my lord. 
Edw. No, no 5 for if thou mean’st to murder me, 
Thou wilt return again ; and therefore .stay. 

Jyiglil, lie. sleeps. 

Edw. 0 let me not die ; 3"eL stay, 0 stay a W'hile. 
Light. How jiow% luy lord ? 

Edto. Somi-tljiug still bu/r.eth in mine cars, 

And tells me it 1 sb'ep 1 never wrike ; 

'I'bis fcai l.s that Abit'b makes me tremble thus. 

I And therefore tell me, wheiefore art thou <'omo I 
Light. To rid thee of th3’' life ; Matrmis, eome. 

Edw. 1 am too weak ami feeble to resist : 

Assist me, sweet (lod, and rcceho my soul. 

The taste of tlie public, for Hie romantic drama, in 
])r(‘frrcnce to the rinssical, seems now to have been 
(‘onlinned. An attempt was made towards tho close 
of Elizabeth’s reign, to revive; the forms of tho 
classic stage, hyDAwrix the poet, who wrote two 
jibqvB, Chopotrn and Plidotaa, whi<;h are smoothly 
versilied, bat undrnmatic in their character. Lauit 
TEA inRoKK eo-opcraled in a tragedy called AnUmy 
written in 1590; and SAMOur. Umaniwjn produced* 
in 1598, a tsune and feeble lionian phi}’', F»Vfttoi« 
Oefavia. 


ANTHONY MUNDAY— H35NTVY 'HKTTI.K. 

Jn the throng of dramatic anthofM, the names of 
An'xhony ATiinday and Henry (Ihktti-e frequently 
occur, Mniulay was an author as early as 3 579, 
Hud Jio was c'oiicerucd in fourteen plays. Francis 
Meres, in 1.598, calls him tho ‘liost plotter’ annwg 
the writers for the stage. One of his dramas, Sir 
John OldcasiU, was written in conjunction with 
Michju‘1 Drayton and others, and was printed In 
lOOo, with tiic name of Rhakspearc on the title- 
page! The Dmih of Eobert, Marl of lluntdngtoni 
printed in IGOl, was a popular play by Munday, 
assisted by Chettlc, The pranks of Robin Hood ftud 
Al:nd Marian in merry Sherwood are thus gaily fie!t 
forth;— ’ , . 

\\'ind once more, jolly huntsmen, all your hoanjs^ 
WhoKc hhiill sound, with the eclioing woods* 

Rhall ring a sad knell for the fearful aeer, 

Before our feather’d shafts, death’s winged daitS# 
Bring sudden summoiw for their fatal ends. ^ ^ 
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ww, thy h?ind s »aw CloA’a cmrt© on mo light, 

U 1 fowftko not gtiof in griefs despite. 

Mnch, maho a cry, and yeoilien stand yO round : 

I charge ye, never more lot woeful sound 
Be ho^ among yo ; but whatever fall, 

Xiau^h grief to scorn, and so make sorrow small. * * 
MAnan, thou seest, though courtly pleasures want, 
Yet country sport in Sherwood is not scant. 

For the soul-rarlflhiiig delicious sound 
Of instrumental music, we have found 
The winged quiristors, with divers notes, 

Sent from their quaint recording 'pretty throats, 

On every branch that compasBcth our hower. 

Without command contenting us each hour- 
For arras hangings, and rich tapestry, 

W e have sweat nature’s host embroidery. 

For thy steel glass, wherein thou wont’st to look, 

Thy crystal cyos gar-e on the crystal brook. 

At co!irt, a llow'er or two did dock tby head, 

Now, with whole garlands it is circled ; 
j For what in woitltli wo want, v o have in flowers, 

1 And what wo lose in halls, wc find in bowers. 

I Chettlo was engaged in no less than thirl y-cight 
I play« between the yt'firs 1597 oikI four of 

; wdiicli have been printed. TVfr Collit'f tliinks Im hud 
! written for the stage before 155r2, wlicn he pul»li.*!hed 
i Gr^^ene’s j^mathuinoiis woi Ic, ^ A Grout’s Wori.li of Wit 
I Among Ivis plays, tlic of which have descended 
j to n«, is one on the subject of Cardinal Wolscy, 
j which probably was the original of Shakspeare’s 
Henry vlll. The host drama of this prolific author 
I which wci now possess, is a comedy calhal l*uUait 
j GrmcU, taken from Bocfiaccio. 'J'lic humlfle charniR 
j of the heroine are thus finely doscribeil 

Sec where my Orissoll and lier fatlier is, 

Methinks her hf-auty, shining Mirongli those weeds, 
Seems like a bright star in tlie sullen night. 

I Jfow hwcly jjovorty dnadls on her hack ! 

I Did but the proud world nolo her as 1 do, 

I She would east off rich rohes, forswear rich state, 
j To clothe her in such poor hahilimeuts. 

The names of Haughton, Aulony Brewer, Dorter, 
Smith, Hathaway (probably some relation of Shak- 
spearc’s wife), 'VVilson, also occur .as dramatic 
writers. From tluj diary of Heiiftlovvo, it ap]K'ars 
! that, between 1591 and 1597, upwards of a hundred 
I different plays were performed by four of the fen 
i or eleven theatrical compauioM wdiiidi tlu'U existed, 

; Jlonslowc was originally a pawnbroker, who a<l- 
! vancod money and dresses to tho players, and he 
1 ultimately possessed a large share of the wardrobe 
I and properties of the playhonitfcs with which he was 
I coticerneii The name of Shakspeare does not once 
1 occur in bis diarv, 

; Several good dramas of this golden age have de- 
I flcended to us, the author.^ of which are unknown. 

A few of these i>ossess merit enough to have lieen 
j considesrod Brst sketehos of Shakspeare, but this 
1 opinion has been •gradually obandoned by all but 
one or two Cterman critics. Most of them liave been 
published in Dodsley’s Collection of Old Dlays. Tlie 
best arc, the * Merry Devil of Edmonton,’ the * I^on- 
don Frodigal,* the * Yorkshire Tragedy,* ‘LordOrom- 
Wteli,* the * Birth of Merlin,* the ‘ Collier of Croydon,’ 

* Mucedorus,* ‘ Ijoerine,’ “ Arden of FeverNham,' the 

* Misfortunes of Arthur,’ ‘Edward IIT.,’ &c. The most 
emifect aud regular of these anonymous dramas is 

* Axdm of Fevershara,* a domestic traged}^, founded 
on a murdor which took place in 1 . 551 . Alice, the ; 
wife of Arden, proves unfaithful, and joins with her 
paramour Mosbie, and some assassins, in niin-dering 
her husband. Tieck has translated this play into 
.Germkiv w it genuine production of Sh£dcsi>eare,but i 


the stylo is different. In the earliest ookno'ivledged i 
works of tho Warwickshire bard, there is a play of ■ 
wit, and of waat Ilallam calls ‘ analogical imagery/ 
which is not seen in ‘ Anien of Feversham,* though it 
exliibith a strong picture of the passions, and indi- 
cates freedom of versification and dramaUu art. Wo 
subjoin one touching scene between Alice and her 
partamonr— a scene of mutual recrimination, guilt, 
and tenderness ; — 


ISrenefi'diii Arden of Feversham,’] 

Ai.ick: Arokn. — Momub. 

Afos. How now, Alice t Wliai ! sad and passionate 1 
M.ake mo partaker of Ihy ]«'nslveneHrt ; 

Fire divided burns with lenNor fovci'. 

AI, But 1 will dam th.it fire itt my breast, 

’J’lll by tho force tliert'of iny jinrt consume, 

Alj, Alonbio ! 

Mop:. .Such deep pa Ilia I HLo to a, eannon's burst, 
Discharged against a ruinated wall, 

Breaks my reb'iiting heart iii thousand pieces. 
Ungentle Alice, tby soiTow i“; luy sore ; 

Thmi kuowc'st ir nell, and 'tis Ihy jtolicy 
To forgo di,Htre>sful looks, to wound a breast 
Where lies a lieari which dii’s when thou art sad. 

Tt is not love that loves to anger love. 

AL it is not love that loves to murder love. 

Mos. How mean you that '{ 

Al. Thou kuow’st how dearly Arden loved mo. 

Mos. And then 

Af. And tiicii—conccal tho rest, fin- ’tis too bad, 
Lest that my words be carried to tlio wind, 

And publishctl in the world to both our shames. 

I pi ay thco, MoshU-, Jet our spviug-tirae wither j 
Our harvest else will yield but loathsome Weeds, 
Iterget, 1 pray thee, wiiat has pa.st l>etwlxt us ; 

For now I bluHli and tremble at the thoughts. 

.Vex-?. Wliat ! are you changed ( 

Al. Ay, to luy former ha]>}>y life ngain ; 

From title of an odious Hijumpet’s name 

'I’o lionest Al den’s wife, not /Vrdi'tds Jioucst wife — 

11a, Mosbic ! ’tis thou haist rifled mo of that, 

And made me .slanderous io all my kin. 

Even in my fmThciol is ihy lutmo cngiavon, 
mean artificer, that Jom-Ihu'h luiino 1 
I was bowitcht ; woc>wovth tho luqiloAs honi’ 

And all tho causc.s tliut enchanted me. 

AVwt. Nny, if fchmi ban, let me breathe csirses forth j 
And if you sliind so nicely at your fame, 

Ect mo itqient the credit I have lost. 

1 have neglected matters of import, 

Tliai would have ’stated me itboio thy state ; 

For slow'd advantages, and spuntcd ai; (i^iuc ; 

Ay, foituno’s xight band Mosbic hath forsook, 

'fo take a wanton giglot by the left. 

1 left the marriage of an honest maid, 

Whose dowry would Inue weigh’d down all Ihy wealth ; 
Who.so beauty and demeanour far exceeded ithoc. 

Thft certain good 1 lost for changing bad, 

And wrapt my credit in thy company. 

I was bcwitcht ; that is no’ theme of thine ; 

And thou unhallow’d hast epchanted mc, 

But I will break thy spells and cxorcismr?, 

And put another sight upon the.se eyes, 

That showed my heart a raven for a do\'c. 

Thou art not fair ; I view’d thco not till non ; 

Thoti art not kind ; till now T knew ihe<' not ; 

And now the rain hath beaten ofl* tliy gilt. 

Thy worthless copper sliows thee counterfeit. 

It ^ievea me not to see how foul thou iirt, 

But mads mo that ever I thought thee fair. 

Go, get thee gone, a copeamate for thy hinds ; 

I am too good to be thy favourUc. ^ 

Al* Ay, now I see, and t<jo soon find it 
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' , ‘"'irV'Mch often hath been told me by my friends, 

Thifc Mosbie loves mo not but for ray wejUth j 
WMch too incredulous I ne'er believed. 

Kay, hear me apeak, Mosbie, a word or two ; 

I’ll bite my tongue if I apeak bitterly. 

Look ou me, Mosbie, or else I’ll kill myself. 

Nothing shall hide ino frotii thy stormy look j 
If thuu cry war, there in no peace for me. 

1 will do penance for oftcndiu|f tbec ; 

Ajid bum this prayer book, which 1 here use, 

The holy word that has converted mo. 

See, Mosbie, I will tear awny the Icavea, 

And all the leaves ; and in this golden cover 
Shall thy sweet ])hrascs and thy letters dwell, 

And thereon will 1 tihudly meditate, i 

And hold no otlior sect but sucli devotion. I 

Wilt thou not look ? is all thy love o’envhelm’d ? 

Wilt thou not hear '{ what malice stops thy cars? 

Why speak ’st thou not ? wh.at sjlonre ties thy tongue ? 
Thou hast been sighted as the eagle is, 

‘And heal’d as quickly as the fearful hare. 

And s]>nke as smoothly as an orator, 

When 1 have bid thee hear, or sec, or pj)eak : 

And art thou sensible in none of these ' 

Weigh all thy good turns witb^us little fault, 

•And I desen^e not Mosbie’s muddy looks, 

A fence of trouble is not thicken’d still ; 
lie clear again ; I’ll ne’er more trouble thee. 

Mos. 0 lie, no ; I'm a liase lutificer ; 

My wings arc feathered for a lowly fliglit. 

Mosbie, lie, no ; not for a thousand pound 
Make love to you ; why, ’tis unpardonable. 

Wo beggai'f. must not breathe where gentles are. 

At. Sweet Mosbie is ns gentle as a king, 

And 1 too blind to judge him otherwise. 

Flowers sometimes spring in fallow lands, 

Wc»e4» in gardens, ro'-t"' grc»w’ on thorns j 
So whatsoe’er iny Mo“bic’s father was, 

Himself is valued gontlc by his worth. 

A/os. Ah, how you women can insinuate, 

I And clear a trespass with your sweet set tongue. 

I will forget this <{imn'el, gentle Alice, 
rrovidc'd ril be teinide<l so no more. 

; ‘Arden of I'cversham’ ivas first printed in 1592. 
The ‘Yorkshire Tragedy,’ another play of the same 
kind, but apparently more liastily written, was per- 
formed ill l(':04,raid four jears aftcrw'anls jirinted 
with ShakspearJfe nanu-. .Hoth Dj-ce and Collier, 
able dramatic antiquaries and student.s arc inclined 
to the opinion, tluit tins drama contains passages 
which only Shakspean, could have written. Hut in 
lines like the following—thougli smooth and natu- 
ral, and (pK. led as the most Shakspeuriau iu the play j 
— we miss the music of the great dramatist's thoughts \ 
and munberfl. It is, however, a forcible picture of a , 
luckleas, reckless gambler : — I 

Whai will become of ns * All w ill away \ '• 

-My husband never ccasea in ex pcjiM', ' ’ * 

Both to consume hi'* ovedii and his hnuhc • i 

Am’ 'tis HCt down by heaven's )nst dccirc,' r I 

Riot’s child must, ncc<ts be Beggary. 
dHTf these the virtues that his youtirdid’ promise » 1 

and voluptuous !!u>ctin;i ,, midnight retds ' < 

Taking his bod with surfeits. Al beswruiug ’ f 

TW, ancient h<mour of his In usi ami name * < 

' And this I'nvt all, bui rlmt which kills uu* .mwl ^ 

Wn be i-ecountfi lus iosst^s iukI hrhc fortunes’ 1 

Tim of his htaio, so much dojectcfl, 

.Not a# a trsMi rCTfOntant, but hai f mad. i 

Jfi« fortuntfS rajiiiot atwwei Ins ^ nso, ^ 

Be sits and stillenly locks up his arms, 1 

Foi^ttiiig lieay<pn, looks downward, wh ich makes hi m 1 
A|pp«ar So dirt^fuL that be frights my heart ; ' ( 

beafily,* w if his ^ul wore earth ; ^ 

. p^uUeut for those his sins are pa^t, u 


But veJtM liis money cannot inake them last. ’ 

A fearful molancholy, ungodly sorrow J 

'WILLUM SIlAKBP^ABli;, 

Wo have seen that Greene, Toele, and Marlow, 
prepared, in some degree, the way for Shakspeare. 
They hud given a more settled and scliolastio form 
to the drama, and assigned it a permanent jplace in 
tile nutiojuil literature. They adorned, the stage 
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[Copy of tho Bufct at Stratford.] 
with more variety of character mid action, 'with 
deep pnsiiion, and true poetry. The latter, indeed, 
wa-s tinget! with incohereiu'e and extravagance, hut 1 
the sterling ore of genius w’as, in Marlow at least, ! 
abundant. Above all, they had familiarised the I 
puolic ear to the use of blank vcr.se. The last irn' 
proyement w as the greatest ; for even the genius bf 
ShaksiK'are would liave been cramped and confined, 
it it had been condemted to move only in the fetters 
of rhyuMj. The quick interchange of dialogue, and 
the various nice sljades and alternations of character 
!in<l feeling, could not have been evolved in dramatic 
action, except in that admirable form of verse which 
unites rhythmical harmony with the utmost freedom, 
grace, and flexibility. When Bhalcspeare, therefore, 
apjH-ared conspicuously on the horizon, the secne may 
he said to have lieeii preiuircd for his reception. The 
(genius of the llrama had accunmlated materials for 
the use of the great poet, who w^as to extend her 
empire over limits not yet recognised, and invest it 
With a splendour whicli the world had never seen 
bi'foru. 

Ilie few incidents in Shakspeare's life are flur.-* 
rounded with doubt and fable. Tiic fond idolatry 
with which he is now regarded, was only turned h) 
ws iiersonal history at a late period, when little could 
he gathered even by the most enthusiastic collectm*. 
Our ^st fiicts are derived from legal documents.* 
VVILMAM bHAKSPKABK wtts bom at Sfratford^mt- 
Avon, in the county of Warwick, in April l5jR4. Tlicro 
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^ ^ traditipu, t)iAt hfe tras born 

ofli tn® 2ad of the, nioiith, tiie annireraai^ of 6t 



Blrtliplacp of filialispcarc. 

Ocorgc, the tutflur saint of England; but all we 
1 know with ctTtiiinty is, tliai lie was baptised on the 
i 'jlCth. llis father, John Sliakspeurc, was a, wool- 
I coiahor or f^Iuver, wdio had elevated las sticial poai- 
I tion by marriiige with a rustic heiress, Mary Arden, 
i possessed of an estate watrtli about X7u per iuinuni 
i of our present money. 'J'he poi't’s tather ruse to 
j be hijjh bailiff and cliief alderman of Stratford ; 

> but in 1578, he is Iband mortgaging las wife’s in- 
; heritanco, atul, from entries in tlK‘ town-bookh\ is 
i supposed to liavo fallen into comparative poverty. 
William wais the eldest of six surviving eliildren, 
and after some education at tlie grammar-school, 
he is said to have Ixicn brought home to assist at 
his father’s business. There is a blank in his his- 
tory for some yeav.s; hut doubtless he whis engagisl, 
whatever might bo his ciivumstanees or employ- 
ment, in treasuring up materials for his fuliae 
I poetry. The study of man ami of nature, facts in 
■natural history, tlie couutrjP, the Helds, and the 
woods, would bo gleaned by familiar intercourse 
and observation, among his fellow-townsmen, and 
in rambling over the licautiful valley of the rVvon. 
It has been ronjoetured that he wuis some time in 
a lawyer’s offitje, as his works abound in tendinifail 
legal phrases and illustrations. This lias always 
seemed to ns highly probable. 'I'he liondon players 
were also then in the luihit of visiting Stratford : 
Thomas Green, an actor, was a native of the town ; 
and Burbtige, tlio greatest performer of his day ttho 
future lik'lmnU llamlaU and OtficHo), was originally 
fmi'n Warwickshire-. Who «;an doubt, then, that 
‘the high bailiffs son, from the years of twelve to 
twenty^ was a frequent and weksomc visitant behhul 
that he there imbibed the tastes and 
Mings w'hieh coloured all his fhture life— and that 
thnw fblt the first stirrings of his immortal dra- 
matic genius ? Wo are persuaded that ho had began 
1)0 write long befbre he left Stratford, and had most 
probably fetched, il’ not cojnpleted, bis Vmus 


and Adonis, md. the Lw:recQ, „ '^> 0 , , a,ttmun,t of J^is 
wducatiou at the gmtnnar-schobt heed mh4e a . 
question of .eager scrutiny and cohtjrOversy. Bed 
• Jonsoii says, ho liad ‘ little 3>atin, and less OrCok/ 
This is not denying that he bad some* Mdiiy 
Latinised idioms and expressions are to Ib^ found 3h 
his 7 )lays. The choice of two classical 
for his early poelry, and the numerous felidtotn?, 
allusions in lus dramas to the mythology of thC 
ancients, show that he w^as imbued wuth tlie spirit 
and taste of classi(‘al lUeratnrc, and w^ns a happy 
studept, if not a critical scholar. Ills mind was too 
eompndiensivc lo dcgLUiorate into pcflantry; but 
wheiu at the age of four or five and twenty, he took 
the licbl of oiigiiial dramatic eompositioi), in emn- 
pany with the univcr.sity-l)ri-<l authors and wUs of 
his times, ho .“oon distanced tbi'in all, in currectneRS 
as w'cll as facility, in the intellectual richness of hilfi 
thoughts and diction, and in tlie wide range of his 
acquired knowledge. Jt may be sab ly ii.ssurDied, 
therefore, that at Stratthrd he w'as a luird, though 
perhaps air irregular, student. 'J’bc precocious mat 
turity of SbaKspeare's paKsious hurried him into ii 
]ireinature marriage. On tlie i^th of November 1582, 
be olitidncd a lie(«»a 0 . at Worcesler, legalising ids 
union with Anne Hiith.'iway, w/tb oHC’c ash‘nf/ ojfy/je 
hanns. 'JVo of his neighbours became security in the 
sum of £ 10 , that tlu' poet would fulfil his matrimonial 
engagement, he being a minor, iiiul unable, legally, 
to contract for himself. Anne Jlathawniy was seven 
year.s older than her husband. !She w'as the dauglit^r 
of a ‘substantial yeoman’ of the village of iSljottery, 
about a miJefroni Stratford, 'riie hurry and anxiety 
with respce.t to flu; marriago-lieen.se, is explaiuod 
by the register of baptisms in the poet’s native town *, 
his daughter Susanna was chvi.stcncd on the 2(jUi j 
May l.^K-l, six mouths after tlie marriage. In a year ; 
and a half, two other children, twdns, were born to j 
Sluikspeare, who had no f.inuly afterwards. Wo { 
may readily suppose that the sinall tow'u of Strat- I, 
ford lUd not oirer scope for the ambition of the poet, |j 
now .arrived .a early manhood, and feeling the ties | 
of a Imsbaotj and a father. Tfc removed to JiOndou i 
in 1.58(1 or 1587. It has been said that lus depiu'- 
ture W'as hastened by the eflei'ts of a lampoon lie 
had wu'ittcu on a neiglihouring squire, Sir 'Hiomas 
Lucy of f'hurhcote, in revenge for Sir Thomas 
prosecuting him for doer-stealing. Tho story is 
ineonsislcnf in ifs (h^tails. I^art of it must be un- 
true; it w'a.s never recorded aguin.st him in bift life- 
time; and the whole may lane lieon built upon the 
opening scene in the Mtrnj Wiee-s' of WijidJtor (not 
w'rittcn till after Sir Thomas Lucy's ilcatb), in >vhich 
there is some wanton wit on the armorial betirings 
of the Lucy f;unil 3 ^ The tale, iKuvever, is now 
associated so iuuiuately with The name of Shaks- 
jicaie, that, considering the obscurity w'hicU rests aqd 
probably will ever rest on his history, there seems 
little likelihood of its over ceasing to have a place 
ill tlic public uiinil.* Shakspeare soon rose to dis- 

* Mr WjiBhhiston Irving, In his ‘ SSltotcUdfingi;,* thus advortu , 

U» CharUvote, imil t)io di’cjr-sUjaiing affair : — 

‘1 Inul a (fcsjre to soo ll»e old family scat of the buoys at 
Cliarlcoolo, ujid to raniblo tUrouglx tlm piuk where Shakspoiue, 
ill crtinpany with sonioof tlio royntovs of Slratford, cuinmitted 
hiH youthful uffcnoci of duor-atoallnp:. In this hulr brsimyl ."c- 
ploit, wo .wo told that ho ivas tuken prisoner, and oan-ied to 
tiie kd'jMn'HlodRO. whero he romuim'd ail iiiKht in doldul eap- 
livity. Whon brought Into the prohetiec of Hir Tiioimw Luey, 
hi« troatniont must havo boon galling and Intinihatinx; for tt 
HO wrought upon his spirit, as to prodnoe a louijk itasquiaadp* 
which was affixwl tb tho park gate at ChtvrJoooa;. r; ■ 

- This flugitioid^ attack upon llio dignity of iky knight so in'* 
censod lita]i» tliat he »pplh’<t to « hm j ts- at Wjn'wk'lf ta jpwt, the 
Bovorlty of tho laws la furco agalniit the rbj^niug ■ 
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tUrtction in the theatre. He was a shaJPeboJder 
j the BlackiViars Company, within two or throe years 
'fefttr his arrival; of the fifteen Blmreholders of the 
ihofttre in November 1589, Sbakspeare’s name is 



Cliarlcc v»to Uuusfc. 

the eleventh on the list. In 1.596, liis name is the 
fifth in a li-st of only eight proprietors; and in JC03, 
he was second in {he new patent granted by King 
James. Ifc appears from recent disi'ovencs made 
by Mr C(dlier, that the wardrolw and stage proper- 
ties afterwards ladonged to Shakspcar'‘. and with " 
the shares whicli ht^ possessed, wen; ('stiinated at 
£1400, equal to l)et,vccu £GO(>0 and X700(t of our 
present money. Uo was also a proprictt»r of the 
Globe Theatre ; and at the lowest computation, his 
income must have been about £300 a-ycar, or 
at tlio present <}ay. As an actor, 8hakspeare is said 
by a contcmpor.iry (supposed to K' Lord Southamp- 
ton) to have oeen ‘of goo<l account in the com- 
pany ;* but the cause of his unexampled success was 
j Jiis immortal dramas, the delight and wonder of his 
; age— 

Tl).'d 80 did take hUza and oitr Janies, 
as Ben doeMui has recorded, and as is confirmed by 
I various authorities. TJp to 1611, the whole of 
j Shakspean \ plaj s (tiiirty-si'vcn in nnnilxr, ,'U'card- 
| ing lo the first hdio editjon) arc supposed to have 

j 8hHlt8\^art' aifl not wait to bnivo ilic xmitod puls&rtnoe of a 
kniglif. of 1 he nil 5 ro ami H oOxmtry attorney. * 

J m»w found iftyiMdf aruong noble avt-nues of onkfi and elms, 
wIkw "^Mat alae Ix'Bpolce thi* j^ruwth of oontmiCH. * It was 
frotU aiidyntig lu early life iinioiiR tlua I’icli fecrnery, and 
about tho rowantio ..olUiuh's of thea.ijoiuuiff park of Pulbroke, 
Wlir b tV»eri forme- 1 n pi\jt of tho Lm y cntMo. that wmi# of 
coitum'iitiUors ha^c snpjtostil he dor! v e<l hw noble 
forest meditations of J.ique« and tb« erKbantinfi; wondhind 
. pietvrcw in " Ah You Like If' t * fTIie house] is a lar^?« 
bnhUinf of Mck. with stoiu <|iiohis, and j, in tho fJotble ri>1o 
O f ^u«en EltettbPtU’a day, h-vu bum in the hrst yem of 

Jwr WdjjSn* Th<a eJtiCihir iwiams very twiuly ht Jt» 

Stilt*, ,iiia may he oOtisMcred a l.ur niw^eimwi o( the miidonce 
of A eoimtry .nwftUemnn of vliosse .lays. ♦ * The 

fjrotit is wwnjja<«sly ijt iht> old BtyU).-with Kton*. 

shitftnll a gmitt bow window oi heavy Mtons-woik. 

iujdftprfltid witlx iwrnwtt'lal T«fari«j[8 o‘ r u. carved in atone. 

* * ^Thb Avfrtj, wHitilJi winds thmuj-Jh the ixirk. makes n 
bend just at thefbot of « geiitly Bloping bank, which .*<wet |« 
iW(ti«4#e bf ^Uo how#^ Wgshertte of doer were reimmg 


been produced. With tfi© liohflet^ .ilifl , wita,, gud 
poets of his day, he was iu familiat iptcrcourse, Tjbe 
‘gentle Shakspearc,* as he sf^as usually styled, was 
throned in all hearts. But notwithstanding liiis 
brilliant success In the metropolis, the poet early 
looked forward to a permanent retirment to the 
country. He visited Strutfbrd oncft a*year; and 
when wealth flow'ed in upon him, ha ttiuircf«ised pro- 
perty in his native town and its violnlty, He bought 
New Flace, the principal house in Stiffttford; In 
1602, ho gave £3Q0 for 107 acres of land adjoining 
to hJs purchase; and in 1605, he paid £4i0 fb? tlio 
lease of the tithes of Stratford, Tlio latest entry of 
Ms namo among the king’s players is in 1604, but 
he was living in Hondon in >609. The year 1612 
has been assigned as the date of his final rctiremont 
to tho country. lu the fulness of his famei with a 
haudsome competency, and before age had obllied 
the enjoyment of life, the p<K‘t returned to his native 
town to spend tho remainder of his days among the 
quiet scenes and the friends of his youth. His 
parents wore both dead, hut their declining years 
had been gladdened by tho prosperity of tlioTr iUus- 
trious sou. I'our years were Sfiont by Shaks^are 
in tliia dignified retlroment, and tho hIstoi7 of litera- 
ture scarcely presents anotlier such picture of rnlra 
felicity ami satisfied ambdion. He diod on the 23d 
of April 1616, having just completed Ills fifij'^second 
year. His widow survived him seven years. His 
two daughters were both married (his onlj' sou 
Hanmct had died in 1506). imd one of them had 
three sons; but all these died witliout issue, and 
there now remains no lineal representative of the 
great poet. 

Shakspearc, it is helitjvcd, like his contemporary 
dr.amatjsts, hi*gar Ms career as an author h.y altering 
the works of others, and adapting them for the stage. 
The extract from Greene's ‘ Groat’.s Worth of Wit,’ 
whicli wc have given m the life of that unhappy , 
author, shows that lu* had been engaged in thi.s suW- 
dmate literary luhonr before 1592. Three years pre- I 
\ious to this, Nasli iiad published an address to tho ; 
students of the two univiTsitics. in which there is a ; 
remarkable jiassage : — ‘It is,’ he says, *a common i 
jiraeticc now-a-days, jimong a sort of Bhifting com- i 
paiuuns, that run through every art, and thrivo by } 
none, to leave the trade of Noverint, whereto tliey i 
vi'cre bom, and busy thenkselves with the endeavours j 
of .art, that could scarce Latinise their neck verse if I 
they should have need ; yet English Seneca, read by 
cfludle-light, yields many good sentences, as Mood is 
a and so forth ; and if you intreat him far in 

a frosty morning, lie wdll afford you wliole ffumlcfSt 
I ftlionld say handfuls, of tragical sf^ceches.’ The 
term Ntwtnnt w'as applied to laxvyors’ clerks, so 
c.illcd from the first word of a Latin deed of those 
timc.s, equivalent to the modem c^mifieucetncnt of 1 
Kvnw all men, &c. We have no doubt that Niish 
alluded to Sliakspcare in this satirical glance, fot 
Shakspt'.tre was even then, as has been uiscovered, 
a shareholder in the theatre ; and it appears from the 
titie-pagfAo the first edition of ‘llamletjin 1 604, that, 
like ‘Komeo and Juliet/ and the ‘ Merry Wives of 
Windsor,’ it had Ix^en enlarged to almost twice its 
original size. It seimis scarcely probable that tho 
gs-c.at dramatist shouht not have commenced writing 
U'fore lie was tw’cnty-sevcn. Some of his first 
drafts, as we have seen, he subsequently enlarged 
ami completed ; others may have sunk into oblivion, 
as lieing judged unworthy of resuBoitatiou or im- 
provement in his ripfsr years. Pturiclet is feapposed 
tn be one of his earliest adaptations. DrydJsj, in- 
deed, expressly states It to be tlie first birtli of his 
muse; but two If not three styles aiPe dislinctiy 
traceable ia this play, and the two tot Hots 
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tfte work of Greene or Peele. Titm Amironioftn nmpfnificcnt conceptions which were aflborwerda em- 
^aeinbiea the stylo of Marlow, and if written by bodied in the Xeor, the Machctk^ and Tmmsi 

• Shakispeare* as distinct contemporary testimony of his tragic mttse. 

afiSms, it must have been a very youthfhl produc- The clironology of Shaksiicarc-s plays has been 
tion. The Taming of the Shrew is greatly indebted arbitrarily fixed by Malone and others, without ade- 
to an old play on the same subject, and must also qtiato authority, Mr Collier has shown its inoor- 
be rdfbrrod to the same period. It is doubtful rectness in yarlous particulars. He has proved, fbr 
whether Shakspeare wrote any of the first part of example, that ‘Othello’ was on the stage In 160SJ, 
0imrg VI, The second and third parts are model- thougli Malone assigns its first appearance to 1604, 
led on two older plays, the ‘ Contention of York and ‘ Macbeth’ is put down to 1 606, though we only know 
I^ancaster,’ and the ‘ True Tragedy of the Duke of that it existed in 1610. ITenrg VIIL is assigned to 
York/ Whether these old dramas were early 1603, yet it is mentioned by Sir Henry Wotton as a 
sketches of Shakspcarc’s own, or the labours of some new play in 1613, .ind v:o know that it wajs produced 
obscure and forgotten playwright, cannot now he with unusual scenic decoration and splendour in 
ascertained ; tliey contain the death-scene of Cardi- that j'^car. The liomati plays w'cro uacUmbtedly 
' iial Beaufort, the last speech of the Huke of York, among his latest works. The ‘ Tempest’ has been 
atid the germs of that vigorous delineation of cha- usually considered the last, but on no decisive autliop 
racter and passion t'ompleted in ‘ llicliard III.’ Wc n'ty. Adopting this pc^pnlar belief, Mr CumpboH has 
know no other dramatist of that early period, ex- remarked, that the ‘Tempest’ lias a. ‘sort of sacred- 
cepting Marlow', who could have written those ness’ tus the last drama of tho great poet, who, as if 
powerful sketches. From tlic old plays, Shakspearc conscious that this w'as to lie the case, has * been 


borrowed no less than 1771 entire hues, and nearly 
I double that number arc merely alterations. Such 
I wholesale appropriation of the labours of cdhors is 
I found in none of his other historical plays (us Kimj 
’ John^ liichard III., &c., modelled on old dramas), 

1 and wc therefore incliiK* to tlio opinion, that the 
I Contention and the T’ ue Tragedy w'cre early pro- 
' ductions of tho poet, at'terwarda enlarged and im- 
' proved by him, as part of his EngUsli historicjil 
I series, and then named Henry VI. 

\ I'ho gradual progress of Shakspoaro’s genius is 
i supposed to havo been not unobserved by Spenser. 
In 1594, or 1595, the vc.ncrabk: po(jt WTotu his pas- 
toral, entitled ‘Colin Clout’s Come Home Again,’ in 
which he eomniomoratcs his brother poets under 
feigned names. The gallant lialeigh is the Shep- 
herd of the Ocean, Sir Philip Sidney is Astropbel, 
and other living authors arc characterised by ficti- 
tious appellations. He concludes as follows ; — 

I And then, though last not least, is Ai’tion, 

A gentler shepherd may nowhere, he found, 
i Whose muse, full of higk tlioughts’ invention, 

; Doth, like MmelJ\ heroically mo7id, 

Tho sonorous and chivalrous-like name of Shak- 
; spoaro scorns here designated. The poet had then 
' publislied liis twm clasbical poems, and probably 
most of his Euglisli historical plays had l)een acted. 

I The supposition that Simksjx'are was meant, is at 
! least a pleasing one. Wo love to figure Spenser and 
Raleigh sitting under the ‘shady alders’ on the 
I banks of MuUa, rea<iiiig the manuscript of the ‘Faery 
Queen ;* but it is not less irxtowssting to consider the j 
i great xioet watching the dawn of that mighty mind 
I whxcdi was to ccUpsc all its contemporaries. A few 
years afterwards* in 1508, we meet with an impor- 
tant notice of Shakspeare by Francis Meres, a con- 
I temporary autlior. ‘As Plautus and Seneca,* be 
[ s^'s, * are accounted the best for comedy and tra- 
gedy among tho Latins, so Sliakspciu’c, among tho 
English, is.tho most excdlont in both kinds for the 
stage ; for comedy, witness his Gentlemen of Verona, 
hJs I^ors, bis Love’s Labour Lost, his Love’s 
Labour Won (or AU’s Well that Ends Well), his Mid- 
summer KSglit’s Dream, and his Merchant of Venice ; 
fixp taragedy, his Richard II., Ricliard 111., Henry 
rV„ King John, Titus Andronicus, and liis Romeo 
and Juliet’ TMs was indeed a hrilUant contribu- 
tion to English drama, throwing Greene, Pede, 
and Marlow immeasurably into shade, and far 
transcending aU the previous productions of the 
Englisli sta^. The liarvcst, however, was not yet 
half r<|ap^d— tbe glorious intellect of SUalcspearu 
was istdl forming, and his imagination nursing those 


inspired to typify himself as a wise, potent, and 
benevolent magician.’ 

There seems no good rr ason for believing that 
Sbakspeare did not conimuu writing ou'to the period 
of his death in 161 G; and sTich a supposition ia coun- 
tenaneod by a tniditkm thus rccor(led in the diary 
of tbp Rev. John Ward, A.M,, vicar of Stratford- 
on-Avon, extending from' 1648 to 1679. ‘I l)avo 
lieanl,’ says the careless and incurious vicar, w'ho 
might have ailded largely to onr slock of Sluik- 
spearian facts, had he* possessed raste, acuteness, or 
industry—* f have heard that Mr Shakspi'aro was a 
natural wit, without any art at uU. He frequented 
the plays all his younger tune, hut in his elder days 
lived at Stratford, and sui>i>ricd the stage with two 
plays every year, aiul fur it bad an allowanc'c so 
large, that lie spent at the rate of £1000 a-year. as 
1 have heard. Shakspeare, Drayton, and lien Ion- 
son, had a merry meeting, anil it seems drank too 
hard, for Shakspeare died of a fever ilierc contractod,’ 
Wc place no grout reliance on this testimony, either 
as to facts literary or piw.sonal. Those who liavo 
studied the works of the great dramatist, and marked 
his succe.ssive a})prnache.s to perfection, must sec that 
be united the closest study to tho keenest observa- 
tion, that he attained to tiie higliest pitch of drama- 
tic art, and the must accurate philosophy of the 
human mind, and Diat he was, as Schlcgol has hap- 
pily remarked, ‘ a profound artist, and not a blind 
and wildly -luxuriant genius.’’^ 

* CokridRO boftsferl of being tlio first in time who pubUcly 
drmonstniltnl, to the tell extent of the iKfsiUon, that the sup- 
pospil irregularify and extravaganees of Shal<spoa3rtj wear© ' tho 
itiero droanjs of a ju'dauti’y that armignocl the oogltt because it 
had not tho dinipasium of the swan.' Zfo maintiUm, with hie 
uauiU fine poetical appreciation and fooling, that that law of 
unity which has its loumlations, not in the factitious nocoaslty 
of custom, but In natiiro itself* (he unity o/feeling, isov-er^'^vhcFe, 
and«it oil tiitios, obsorvod by Shnkspooro hi his plays. ' Head 
Romeo and Juliet— all is youth and spring ; youth with iU fol- 
lies, its virtues, its precipitancies ; spring with its odours* its 
flowers, and Its transiency ; it is one and the same fiHiUug that 
commences, goes through, and ends tho play.’ This unity of 
nction, or of chuivictor and interest, conspicuQua in Kiuii£Bi>cwo, i 
Coleridge illustrates by^im illustration drawn, with the tnsto of j 
a poot, from external nature. ‘ Wlieno© ariaes the hunuony 
that strikes us in the wildest natural landsouiws— in the rela- 
tive shapes of rocks— tho harmony of colours te the heaths* 
fenu, and lichens— the leiu'es of the bw'ch md the oak— the 
stems and rleFjJwown branches of tho birch and othor^un* 
tain trees* varytog from veiglog autumn tu returning 
compared with tho visual ofleot frtun tho greater numbW w 
aHificial tdantatiohs ? Fixiin this— 'tluit tho natural landengj^ 
isoffeoted, as it were, hya sjiigio eiiorgy moiiifled <tb 4h 
each component port.’ In urnrhlng out Ids conoeptSons, cither 
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Eleven of the dramas were printed during Slmk- guage (like ‘light from heaven* ><-hi$ imagery and 
spoare’B life, probably from copies piratically ob- versifkation. 

tained. Jt was the interest of the managers tliat That Shaltspoiu-o deviated from the dramatic uni* 
nevr and popular pieces should not he ymblislied 5 lies of lime, place, twid action, biid dowi by the 
but we entertain the most perfect conviction, that ancients, and adopted by the ITrench tlicatre, i« well* 
the poet intended all Ids original w^orks, os he had known, and needs no defence. In his tragedies, ho 
revised sgmc, for piihliciit ion. The * Merry Wives of amply fulfils wlnit Aristotle admits to be the cud 
Windsor’ is said to Jmve been written in fourteen and obicct of tfaei-dy, to beget admiration, terror, or 


days, by command of Queen Elizabeth, who wished 
to sec Ealstafl' in love. Slrnkspeare, however, w’as 
anxious for Ids fame, as well as eager to gratify the 
queen j when tlic temporary occasion was served, 
he returned to Ids play, tilled iq) his first imperfect 
outline, and height<>ned tin* laimour of the diakiguo 
and eharac'ler. not the examph* of this greatest 
name in English literature ho ever <juo1<‘d to snp- 
^)ort tlic fidse opinion, that cxeelk nec can bt* attained 
without study and labour! 

In ir)2,*t appeared the first collected edition of 
J^hakspeare’s dramatic v ovks— seven years after his 
own death, and six months after that of Ids vidow, 
who, wc suspect, had a life*interest in the plays. 
The whole were contained in one folio vtdume, and 
a preface and dedication weixi supplied by the poet’s 
fellow cmnediuufi, Hemming and t'ondell. 

The plots of Rhakspeare's dramas wane nearly all 
borrowed, some from lunels and romances, others 
from legendary tales, and some from older ]day.s. 
Tu his Komari snbjeets, he fiillowed 'North's transla- 
tion of Elutarch’s idve.s ; Ids English historical i>la\ s 
arc chiefly taken from liolinshed’s (Chronicle. From 
the latter sourwi he also derived the plot of ‘ Mac- 
beth,’ iierhaps the most transeemk-nt of all lii.s works. 
A very cur.sory perusal a ill display the gradual ]>ro- 
gress and elevation of his art. In the ‘ Two fJentle- 
men of Verona,’ and the earlier comedies, we. see the 
timidity and inimatnnty of youUifnl genius, a half- 
formed «tyle, bc'iinnj fre(iiienl. tnu'cs of Uiat of Ids 
I predecessors; fantast ie (]uihhlcs and eoneeits (winch 
ho iicvci' wliolly ubaiidoned'); only a partial di'velop- 
rnent of character; a lomantic and jilayfid famy; 
hut no great stn'iigth of imagination, energy, or pa*"- 
sion. In llielniTd 1 1, and 111., the <Teative and nia.ster 
mind are visible in the delineation of character. In 
the ‘ Midstmiiuer Night’.s Dream,’ the ‘Merchant of 
Venice,' ‘iiomoo and Juliet/ &(*., we find the laxieiied 
; poetical irmiginntion, jiroilig'dity of utvenlion. and a 
I searcjdrig, meditative spirit. Tiiese qu.ilitic*s, witJi 
I a finer vi ii of muralPy and tx'ntemplalive philo- 
! sophy, pervade ‘ As You Like It/ and the ‘ Twelfth 
I Night’ 111 Henry JY./ the ‘Merry Wives/ and' Mca- 
; sure for Ylensure,’ vc see his inimitable pow'ers of 
I comedy, fidl formed, reActhug m an atm isphcre of 
I joyous lit<*, and fresh as if from the hand of iiuhire. 

' lie took a loftier flight in his ekissieal dramas, <!on- 
j ceived and liid.shed with consummate taste and free- 
dom. In }ii.s later tragedie.s, ‘Lear/ ‘ llarnlet’ (in its 
improi ed form), ‘ Othello,’ * Macbeth/ and tli-' ‘ Tem- 
I p st,’ n-lljfia wondeifui faculties and acquirement'J lU'e 
j fount! combined — his ^\jt, x>a1hoH, xas.simi, and sub- 
I liiutiy — Ids profound knowledge and observatioif of 
* m.edvind, mellowed by a refined hurnaiuty and liene- 
j V- lence- -his imagination richer from skilful cultitre 
I ami added stores of intonnaiion — Ins unrivalled lan- 

of cluirttctOT 01‘prs.isii.ri. ivo cviKoh * shulisncaic t'l have Ifthourwt 
for nltiUmtis ftiitl fJiinc, a.i. inoix-fUiitc tjn'iilnoul olfect. 
Ilia ftu4iontte*. nnxst oftvj; t.uvt- in ou wo H>U to fnltow hJs pliilo- i 
st'Diy, hti9 ilisUiU'tiort.t', wntl In') imogcii- The nt*tnra , 

unublv to p,.vo >ni^t to many of bts I 
pvrtumaiioaiff. tin wna apparently rcijt b) noth -at least j 
hi* w<a-k«i— and wwitt* for th' mind of iho tmivorsc. ' 

Thoro w!U9, howevor, always enough of ordlnnry nalurt, of 
poinj), or variety Of action., for tho niult.itw3ft ; hjwI the Kn^lwh 
historical phiys, connectod with national pridis wrd glory, Tuuat 
j have rcjiff their authfa^ popular. 


H5mipatliy. His> mixture of comic with tragic scenes 
is P(»metime8 a blemish, but it wa.s the fault of his 
ago ; and if he had lived to edit his works, some of 
tJiese in<*ongroities w'ould doubtloss hai‘e been ex- 
punged. hut, <m the u bole, such blending of op^io- 
' site qualities and char.utlers is accordant with the 
[ actual exp<*rienee and vieis.situdi.‘s of life. No course 
of events, how'cver tragic in its n'.sult,s, moves on in 
mea.sured, unraried solemnity, nor w'ould the Eng- 
lish taste tolerate this stati'ly Ercnch style. '!|'he 
great prce( j)lreRs of Shakspoare was Nature : he 
spoke from her inspired dictales, ‘warm from the 
heart and faithful to its lircs/ and in his disregard of 
classic rules, pursued at will bus wdnged way through 
all the labyrinths of fancy and of the human heart. 
'rhc.se ci'bWial flights, linwx ver. were regulated, as 
we have said, by knowledge and taste. Mere jioeti- 
cal ima/pnation might have eniated a (^aliban, or 
evoki'd the airy spirits of the euehanted island and 
the Mid.siinmH?r Dream ; hut to delineate a Desde- 
momi or Imogen, a ISIirunda or Viola, the influence 
(if a ]>ure ami refiiu d spiiit, cultivated and di.sci- 
pHneil by ‘gentle arts,’ and lamiliar by habit, thought, 
and example, with the iK'tter jiarts of wusdorn and 
humanity, wxtc indispensably requisite. I’eele or 
Idarlow might have drawm the fore.st of Arden, witli 
its waxHlkind gliuh’S, but wlm but Slnikspijare could 
have .suppli<*d the inunt! hrai/f// of tlie scene ?“- thc 
refined .simplieity and gaiety ol Jbesalind, the pbilo- 
.sophie r'cCilutions of Jaques, the true wi.sdom, icn- 
ilerness, and grace, (i)fl'u.si“d over tJic wdiok* of that 
antique half-eourtly und Inilf-pastoral drama. These 
aud similar personations, such as Hem'diet and Bea- 
trice, Mercutio, &c., soern to us even more wonder- 
ful than tin* loftier character, s of Rhakspeare. No 
types of them could ha\e exi.sted hut in his own 
mind. The old drama and the clironielcrs furnished 
the outlines of his historical jaTsonages, though 
destituti* of the heroic ardour and elevation which 
he Imathed into them. Elutareh and the poets 
kindled hi.s classic enthusiasm and taste ; old Chap- 
man's Homer perhajis rolled its ni.ijestie cadences 
ov,rr his ear .and imagination ; hut eJiaraeturs in 
winch poh.shed manner.^ and easy graec are ns pre- 
dommaiit as w’it, reflection, or fancy, were then un- 
known to the singe*, ^as to actual life. They are 
among the most perfect creations of his genius, and, 
ill reference to Ids taste and habits, they are valuable 
materials for lii.s biograpliy. •* 

in judgment, Sliakspearc (‘xeels his contoinporary 
di'amatist.s as much as in genius, but at the same 
time it nm.st be confessed tlnit he also pfiriakos of 
their errors. To lx; iniwdlling to acknowledge any 
faults in his play.s, is, as Ilallam remarks, ‘ao ex- 
travagance rather derogatory to the critic than 
honourable to tbe poet’ Ereiali from the perusal of 
any of his works, and under tbe immediate e0ects of 
Ins insjiirations — walking, as it were, in a world of 
his creating, with beings familiar to us almost from 
infancy — it seems like sacrilege tohreatlie one word 
of censure. Y'^ot truth must admit that some of his 
plays arc hastily and ill-eonstrueted as to plot ; that 
his ]>ronencss to quibble and play with words is 
brouglit forward in scones w'here this peculiarity 
constitutes a positive defect ; that he is eotnwtimes 
indelicate where indelicacy is least paxdoni^bK and 
w here it jars most painfully wdth tho associations of 
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tW scene ; and tliat his stylo is occasionally stiff, 
tiirffid, and obscure, chiefly because it is at once 
highly figurative and condensed in expression, Ben 
Jonson has touched fSrccly, but witii manliness and 
fkirness, on‘ these defects. 

* I remember,’ he says, * the players liave often 
mentioned it as an lionour to Sliiikspcare, that in 
his writing (whatsoever he i)ennod) he never blotted 
out a line. My answer hath been, would ho had 
blotted a thousand J wliicjh they thought a male- 
volent sjxjcch. J had not told posterity this, hut 
for tlieir ignorance who chose that circumstance to 
comnjcnd their friend by wherein ho most faulted, 
and to justify mine own candour; for I loved (hr 
man, and do honour his memoTy on this side idolatry 
as much as any. lie was, indeed, honest, and of 
an open and free nature ; had an excellent ]>hanlasy, 
brftvc n(»tions, 2 in<i gentle cxpri'ssions, wluTein he , 
flowed with that facility, that sometimes it was nc- 
CCfiSary he should he stoppt*d, suffUmfOulms rmt, as 
Augustus saitl of fhitcrius. His wit was in his ovin 
power ; would the rule of it had bt'en so too ! 
Many times he hdl into thost; things could not 
escape laughter, as when he said, in the ^KM-son of 
Capsiir, one si»eaking to Inin, ‘‘ (licsar, thou dost me 
wrong,’ he replied, “('(osar did never wrong but 
with just eaiivSe,” and sueh like, which were ridicu- 
lous,* But he redeenml liis vii es with his \irtues. 
’J'Ucro was ever more in him to he praised than to 
he pardoned,’ 

The first edition of Sliakspt'ari' was published, ns 
already staled, lu Klii'}. A second edition was ]uib- 
lished in the same as the first, excepting tliat 
it wua more distiguri'd with error.s of the press, A 
third edition "was pulilislied in KIM, and a fourth in 
168.0. 'rhe public admiration of this great English ! 
elasaic now ileimindod that he shonhl receive the 
honours of a eommentarv ; and Kowe, the pwt, 
gave an improved edition in 17ot). I’ope. Wurhnr- i 
ton, Johnson. (Jialmors, Stcevens, and others, suc- 
cessively published editions of tlie jioet, with eo])ious 
notes, 'The best of the whole is the voluminous 
edition by Mahme and Boswell, ]>ul»lislu'd in twentv- 
one volumes, in 1821. The erltie.s of th<‘ great poet 
are innumcrahle, and they bid fair, like Bampio’s 
progeny, to * stretidi to the crack of doom.’ The 
scholars of (Jermany have distiiiguislKMl themselves 
by tlioir phUosophicid and erilieal disserl.ilioiis on 
the genius of f^lialt.s].K'arc. TIutc never was an 
author, aucicut or modern, whoso works liaie been 
so carefully analysed and illuslratc'd, so eloquently 
expounded, or so universally admired. 

Ilo so HcpolrhiTd in .sueh poiiqi do.'.t lie. 

That ItingH for .such a. toiiilAv<iald wash to die. 

Miltitu on S}iali*in’<irt , UiilO. 

‘ Since the hegimling of the present century,’ sats a 
writer in the Edinburgh lievimv (bSlO), ‘ Shak- 
: speare’s influence on our literature has Ik-cii very 
; great; and, the recognition of his supremacy not 
Only more unquaUfied, but more' intelligent than 
ever. In many instances, indeed, and jiart ieularly 
by reason of the cxaggerat(;d empliasis wdiieli is so 
apt to infect periodical writing', the veneration for 
the greatve,st of all poefs has risen to a heiglit which 
amounts literally to idolatry^ But thi* error is the 
safest which can he committed in judging the works 
of genius/, and the risk of any evil consequences is 

* Jonwn’s allufelon Is to the following lino in the third act of 
Julias Cotoi^- 

Know Oaisar doth not ivrong, nor without onuso 

Wifi he bo satisfied. 

Th4)l[>ft«Mgo-WfiS probably altered by Ben’s unggostlon, or atfll 
ttwre Ifitely it ww corrupted by the hlmuler of the player. 


excluded by that inquiring temper, which is as cha- 
racteristic of literature in our times, as is its appear- 
ance of CAimparativc animation.’ 

The dfifieulty of making selections ftom Shak- 
speare must bo obvious. If of charjietA?r, hi!?' eha- 
raeter.s are as numerous and diversified as those in 
human life ; if of style, ho has cxh:iUKte<i dll styles, 
and has oik* for each description of poetry and ac- 
tion ; if of w'it, humour, satire, or pathos, where shall 
our choice fall, where all !iro so abundant ? We have 
felt our task to be something like being deputed to 
search in sumo m.agnificent forest for a handful of 
the finest leaves or plants, and as if wo were diligently 
evjiloring the world of woodlimd beauty to aeeoni- 
plibh faitlifully tins hopidcss adventure. Happily, 
BhakspC'are is in all hands, and a single leaf will re- 
call the fertile and majestic scenes of liis inspiration,. 


J Murihr of IChiff JJunrun.'] 

prf'mptrd by ambition. iiu<l pusbed o« by ht.« 
snvajtc wife, ros<*hfS to murder the Jouf;, then bis guest, mid 
SL’izo the ci'OWTi. ] 


Mach. Co hid thy mistrc.ss, a^Iicu my diink is ready, 
She strike upon the bell- tlet thee t<> l-ed. 

[ t'Uit Bfcva-nt. 

Ts this a dagger which 1 sec befon* me, 

The hfindlo toward mylifiml ^ ('ome, let nio clutch thcc. 
I have Ihi’t* not, and y(;t 1 see thro stdl. 

Art thou not, fatal vihion, scusililc 
To fiHing as to siglii tir art thou but 
A <lagg<‘r of the iniiMl, ir lahc cri’auon 
I’roi'cf'ding lioin (he lusit-oppresscd brain ? 

I see time yet., in form as palpable 
As this which nitw I (lt!iv\. 

'rhou marsliarst nu’ the way tlijit T was going ; 

[ And such an instJimif nt I wa.s to use. 

! Mine cyc.s me nunlc the fools o’ th’ other senses, 

Or else woilh .'tU the rest. I see tliee still ; 

And on thy bl.nle and dinlgeou gouts oJ’ Idooil, 

Which ii'tl .so before. There's no .such thing. 

Tt is the bI(»ody business, wliicli informs 
I'liUH to mine eyes. Kow, o’er one liiilf the world 
Natuix* seems ile.'nl, iiu<l nicked dreams jibn.se 
The curtain’d sleep : now witclieruft celebrates 
Pale tli-cate’K oirenmrs ; and nillier’d Murder, 
Alarum’d bv hi^ .'i‘iit;nel, tlie n<df, 

VNTiosi' hok’l's bis Avat<‘b, (lin.s nitli ins .stealthy pacn, 
With 'J’aninin’s ravi.slnng stvi<les^ tow’rds Ins design 
Moieh like a ghost. Tlnut sound and liun-sot earth, 
Hear not my steps, nhirh way they vidk, for fc;U' 
d'hy verv .stone.s prjite of my wdiereahout. 

And take the present Imrroi finiii the time, 

^^Tliell now snit.s witi) it. \Vliilst I throiit, he lives — 
M'ords to the h<Mt ol deeds too eold breath gives. 

{AMlrhvf^s. 

1 go, and it is done ; the hell invites me : 

lle^T it not, Dimean, for it is a knell 

'I’hat summons thee to heaven or to hell, [ A’./'iV. 

Enter Lady Machictu, 

Ltahf, That which hath made them drunk, hath 
made mo hold : 

■VVhat hath quench’d them, hath given me lire. Karit I 
poai'o ! 

U was the owd that shriek’d, the fatal bellnum, 

Which gives the storu’st good-night - he is about it 
Thu doors arc oxieu ; and tho surteited giooms 
Do mock their charge wiili snores. 1 Iumc druggu 
their possets, 

That death and nature do conten<l about them, 


Whether they live or <lie- 
Mach. CBVt/im.l Who’s thoxv ^ 


-what ho ! 
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XtwJt?/. Alack 1 1 am afraid they have awak’d ; 

And *ti» not done. Th* attempt, and not the deed, 
Confounds us. Hark I I laid their daggers ready ; 

; He could not miss ’em. Had he not resembled 
My father as he slept, 1 [A'«.kr Mach€tK\ had dono’t. 
My husband i 

Mod}. I've done the deed — didst thou not hear a 
noise ? 

hady. 1 hoard the owl scream, and the crickets ciy. 
Did not you speak H 
Mwb. \Vhoj« ‘i 
Now. 

Macb, Aa 1 descended ? 

Lady. Ay. 

Mach, Hark 1-^who lies i’ th’ second chamber 1 
Lady. Doiialbain. 

Mmb. Thhs is a sorry sight. [Looh on Ms hands. 
jAidy. A foolish thought, to sfiy a hoiiy sight. 

Macb. There’s one did laugh in’t. alcej*, and one 
cried, Murder ! 

That they did wake each other ; 1 stood and heard 
them ; 

But they did say their prayers, and address'd them I 
Agaiir to sleep. 

Jjudy. '1 liere are two lodg’d together. 

Mack One cried, God Mess ua 1 and Amen ! the 
other j 

Aa they hud aeon mo with thet-o hanginau's hands, 
Listening their fear, I could not nay, Aiucn, 

When they did say, God bless uh. 

Lady. Consider it not sc deeply. , 

Macb, But Avlicverore eeuhl not 1 pinnouuce Amen \ 

I had mosi, i.ccd of Idossuig, and Anien 
Stm'k in my throat. 

Jjady. 'I'hese tlecdf' must not he thought, 
j After these ways ; ,io, it eill make u» mud 
I Mach. Midhought i licard a voice cry, Sleep no 
I more ! 

I Macbeth does murder sh'cp - the innocent sleep — 
Slee}) that kniln uj' the raveU'd slec\e «‘f eare. 

Tlie death of eiu h day’s life, sore labour’s bath, 
lUlm of hint minds, great nutiuVa second course, 
Cliicf no^Tl],^ht•r in ii/e’s leash 
Lady. What do um menn 1 
Ma^. Still it ciy’d, Sh-eji no mojc, to all the 
hou -tc ; 

Glainis hath murder’d sleep. And tlieufoic Cawdor 
i Shull sleep no more ; Macbeth sliull sleep no more I 
j Lady, was it tlui.t thus ciy’d ? VVJij, worthy 
j j hin I J 

( 1 ou do util end your noble strength, to think 
So brain-si( kiy <if thing®. Go, get sumo water, 

And W’aKh Oi js fdfhy vvitncsM fiom youi hand. 

Why did yoi- bring these daggers from the piaco ? 
They must lie Iherc. Go, cairy them, and amear 
The (deep V groom “J with blood, 

Mach, I’ll go no more. 

I am afraid to think what 1 have done J 
cm’fc again, 1 dure not. 

Lav'j. tufina of piu“j)osc : 

Che itie the dagyers. Tlic sleeping and the dead • 
Are hut as pictmes ; ’tis the cyo of <-hiidhood 
* '"nui.t fears a painted devil. If he do bleed, 

I’i’ gild the laces of tho grooius withal, 

For it must seem their guilt. [Ecdu 

Knoclting 

Mmh* Whence is that knocking I 
TTow is’t i>vdth ines, wheo every uoi.vc appals me t 
\Vhat , Jitthds are hcjcft 1 they pluck out mine 
eyes. 

Will all gt-eat Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand I No ; this my hand will 
rather 

The mu^tudhftous $em incaimfdmc, 

Making the green one red — «— 


Enter Lady MACBJt'fM. 

Lady. My hands are of yoUr colour j but I shame 
To w'ear a heart so white, fiSTMoevt*] ,l hear a khocking 
At the south entry. Retire we to oux chamber j 
A little water clears us of this deed, 

How easy is it then ! Youi' constancy 

Hath left you unattended. lKnocking,'\ Hark, more ; 

knocking 1 ' i 

Get on your night-gown, lost occasion call us, ' 

And show us to be watchers. Be not lost ! 

Bo poorly in your thoughts i 

Mccch, To know my deed, 'twero best not know 
myself. [Knoch. 

Wftko, Dunciin, with this knocking. Ay, Vould thou 
couhlst ! {ExmnU 

[Zoi'c jS^ccjw by Niyld in a Oardm."] 

Eonico. He jests at sears, that never felt a wound — 
But, soft ! what light through yonder window breaks ; 
'll is tho caiBl, and .luUet is the sun 1 

[Juliet appears above at a mndow, 
Aiise, fair sun, and kill the envious moon, 

Who is already sick ami y>ale w'ith grief, 

1’liat thou her jnaid art far more fair than she ; 

Bo not her maid since she is on^ioUR ; 

Her vestal livery is but sick and groori, 

Ami none but feola do wear it ; wst it of f — - - 
It is my lady ; O ! it is my love ; 

0 that hive knew' she were ! 

She speaks, jet she sajs nothing. What of that ! 
j Her cve diseounses ; J will answer it 

1 am too bold ; His not to me slie speaks : 

^'wo of the foirest stars of all tho h('.av'n, 

IJa\ing some busiiiv'ss, do intieut her eyes, 

'J o twvnkle jn their spheres till they rv'tuni. 

What if her ey“S were thert‘, they in her head ? 

'five briglHiic.s.s ol‘ her check would shame those star#, 
As daylight doth a lamp ; her eyes vtj heav’n 
Would thrmigli the airy region stream so bright, 

Thai birds would sing, and think it were not night. 
See how she leans her check u}K)n her hand ! 

( t that 1 were a g’lovo upon that hand, 

I'hat I might touch that check 1 
Juf. Ah me ! 
flow. Shp (Speaks. 

Oh, speak again, bright angel ! for thou art 
As glonou'' to this sight, being o’er my liead, 

Ah is a winged mesKcngcr of heav’n, 

Unto the white-upturned, wondVing eyed 
Of -mortals, that fall back to gaw! on him, 

When Jic he-stridcs tho lajty-pfveing clouds, 

Ami .sails upon tlie bosom of the air. 

./ td. t ) IteiiM'o, J lomeO| wherefore art thou HoiUflo f 

Deny thy father, and refuse thy name : 

Or, if tlvou wilt not, be but sworn my lore, 

And I’ll no longer be a Capulet* * 

Horn. Shall 1 hear more, or shall 1 speak at 
this ^ [Asidi* 

Jul. ’Titj but thy name that i« my enemy : 

Thou art thyself, though not a Montague. 

What’s Montague ? It is nor hand, nor foot, 

Nor arm, nor face— nor any other part 
Belonging to a man. O, be some other nttine I 
Wlvat’s in a name ) Q'hat which we call a rotw^ 

By any other name would smell as sweet. 

Bo Borneo would, were he not Romeo call’d, 

Jietrt.in that dear perfection which he owes, 

Without that title. Romeo, doff thy name j 
And for that name, which is no part of thee, 

Tflkc all myself, # 

Aoirt. 1 take thee at thy word : 

Call mo but love, and I’B be new baptui’d j 
Henceforth I never will be Romeo, 

Jnl. What man art thou^ that thu»,bfi&ot«0n*d 
So stumblOBt on my counsel t 


ENGLISH LITEIlATTJ jlE. 


jRoiw. By a n^e 

I knw.aot how io tell thee who I am : 

My naiiMS, dear aaint, is hateful to myself, 

Because it is an enemy to thee. 

Had I it written, I would tear the W'ord. 

J'uL My oar.s have yet not drunk a hundred words 
Of that tongue’s uttering, yet 1 know the sound. 

Art thou not Jtomeo, and a Montague ? 

Neither, fair saint, if either thee dislike. 

JvH, IJowcam’st thou hither, tell me, and wherefore ? 
The orchard walls are high, and hard to climb ; 

And the place death, considering who thou art, 

If any of iny kinsmen find thee here. 

Rom. With love’s light wings did [ o’cr-pcrch these 
walls. 

For stony limits cannot hold love out ; 

And what love can do, that dares love attempt : 
Therefore thy kinsmen are no let to mo. 

Jul, If they do see thee, they will murder thee. 
JRom. Alack I there lies more peril m thine eye 
Than twenty of their swords ; look thou but 8\ycet, 
And 1 am proof against their enmity. 

Jal, 1 would not for the woi'ld they saw thee here, 
Iliyni. 1 have night’s cloak to hide me from their eyes, 
And but thou love me, let them find me heie ; 

My life were better ended by their hate, 

Than death prorogued, wanting of thy lore. 

JuJ. By whose dircctioi: found’st thou out this place ? 
Row. Jly love, that first did prompt me io inquire j 
He lout me counsel, and T lent him eyes. 

1 am no pilot ; yet W'ort thou as far 

As that vast shore, wash’d with the farthest sen, 

I woxild adventure for such mercliandisc. 

J'ul. Thou know’st the mask of night is on my face, 
Else 'ivould a maiden blush bepaint rny cheek 
For that which thou hast heard me speak to-night. 
Fain Would 1 dw'ell on form j fain, fain deny 
What 1 hfiTO spoke — but fiu'ewcll conqdiment ! 

Dost thou lore me t I know thou wilt say ay ; 

And 1 will take thy word. Yet if thou swear’st, 
Thou may’bt prove false i at lovers’ perjuries, 
j They sny, Jove laughs. 0, gentle Tlomeo ! 

I If thou dost lore, pronounce it faithfully ; 

I Or, if thou think’et 1 am too quickly won, 

I’ll frown and bo perverse, a/id say thee nay. 

So thou w'ilt wooj but else not for the woiid. 

I In truth, fair Montague, 1 am too fond, 

And therefore thou may’st think my ’haviour light ; 
But trust me, gentleman, I’ll prove more true 
Than those that have more coding to be strange. 

I should have been more strange, I must confess. 

But that thou ovcr-heai'd’st, ere 1 W'as ’ware, 

My true love’s passion ; therefore pardon inc. 

And not impute this yielding to liglit lore. 

Which the dark night hath so aiacover’d. 

Rom. Lady, by yonder blessed moon I swear, 

That tips with silter all these fruit-tree top s — - 
JiU, O swear not by the moon, th’ inconstant moon, 
'ITiat monthly changes in her circled orb : 

Lest that thy love prove likewise variable, 

Rom. What shall 1 swear by I 
JxtJ; Do not swear at all ; 

Or, if thou wilt, swear by thy gracious self, 

Which is the god of my idolatry. 

And ITl, believe thee, 

R(m. If my heart’s dear love 

JW. Well, do not swear. Although I joy in thee, 

I have no joy of this contract to-night ; 

It is too rash, too untul vis’d, too sudden, 

Too like the lightning, which doth cease to be, 

Ere one can. say it lightens. Sweet, good-night I 
Ihis bud of love, by summer’s ripening breath* 

May prove a beauteous flower, when next we meet. 
Good-night, good-night — as sweet repose and rest 
Ccttus to thy licart, as that within my breast 1 
/iow. 6* wilt thou leave mo so unsatisfied ? 


I J\d. What satisfaction canst thou hai*® to-nlglit f 

i Romi. Th' exchange of thy love’s faithful vow fot 

' mine, 

JvX. 1 gjuve thco mine before thou did’st request it i 
And yet 1 would it were to give again. 
jRowi.Wouldst thou withdraw it 1 for what purX)Ose» 
love ? 

Jul. But to he frank, and give it iheo again. 

And yet 1 w'ish huL for tlie thing I have : 

My bounty ia as hound loss as tl>e eca , 

My love as deep ; tJic moio 1 give to thoc, 

I'lie more I have, for both arc infinite. 

1 hear some uoiw witlim. Dear lov«*, adieu ! 

[Anriic calh ‘mthi’An \ 

Anon, good nurse ! Sweet Montague, be true. 

Stay imt a little, I Avili come again. 

Rom. O blessed, blessed night I I am afoar’J, 

Being in night, all this is but a dream ; 

Too flattering sweet to bo suhstautial. 

Jlo-cnter Julikt above. 

Jul. ’L'hroc words, dear Ilmneo, and good-night 
indeed. ! 

If th.at thy bent of love be Imnourable, 

Thy purpose marriage, send me word to-morvow, 

By one inat I’ll procure to come to thco, 

Where and what time thou w ilt pei*fona fho rite j 
And all my fortunes at thy foot I’ll lay, 

And follow thee, my love, throughout the w'orld. 

r Within : hladam ! 

I come, anon — ^Imt if thon mean'ht not >vell, 

1 do beseech thco [irit/u'a; Madam !] Byaudbj^, 

I come — 

To cease thy suit, and leave me to my grief. 

To-morrow will I send. 

Rom. So tlirivo my soul 

Jul. A tlnniRand times good night. f JKciV. 

Rom. A thousand times tlio worse, to want thy' light, 
Lo^c goes tow ’i-d love, as school -boys from their books ; 
But love from lore, tow’rds sehoui with heavy looks. 

Kilter JcMKi* aRiihi, 

JuK Hist I Boiueo, lujc I fl for a falconer’s voice, 

To lure Hum tassel gentle hack again. 

Bondage i.s honr.se, and may not s]>enk .aloud ; 

Else would 1 tefir Hie I'ave where Echo lies, 

And make her nirv longue more hoarse than mine, j 
With ropetitioii my Boineo’s name. 

Rom. It is iny soul Unit enlls upon mv name. 

IIow' silver-sw'eet sound lovers’ tongues by night, 

Like hoftest music to attending eai’h 1 
Jvh Ibmieo ! 

Row. IMy sweet ! 

Jul. At what o’clock io-morrow 
Shall 1 send to thee ? 

Rom, At the hour of nine. 

Jul. 1 will not fail ; "tis twenty years till then. 

I have forgot why I did call thee back. 

Rom. Let me stand here till thou remember it. 

Jid. I sliBll forget, to have thee still stand there j 
Rcmctob’ring how I love thy company, 

Rmu, And I’ll still stay to have thee still forgot, 
Forgetting any other home but this. 

jld. Tls almost morning. 1 W'ould have thee gone ; 
And yet no further than a wanton’s bird, 

Who lets it hop a little from her hand, i 

Like a poor prisoner in his twisted gv't'S 
And with a silk thread pluck.s it back again, 

So loving-jealous of his liberty. 

Rjom. I would I were thy bird, 

J id. Sweet, 80 would I : 

Yet I should kill thee with much eiicri''hing. 
Good-night, good-night : ]>artiiig »’’ «iivh sivecfc »>rroiSir, 
That 1 sliall say good-night, till it he m(*rrow. ^ | 

Rom. Sleep dwell upon thine eyes, pwiCo in thy, j 
breast 1 I 
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Would I Mwo f’Itvp And pfiioe, eo swOot to rest 1 
IIe«eo will T to iny ghostly friarn* close cell, 

Hij^ help to craTo, and my dour hap to tell. [JZiyf. 


f Dmvyt/Un of a MoonVujht Ni<jhi, u'/thfinc MimrJ] 

Zor. The moon shines height ; in auch a night a‘i 
this, 

When tho Bweti wind did gently kiss the trees, 

And they did make no noise ; in su<-h a night, 

Tjroilus, mothinks, mounted the 7’rojans' wall. 

And sigh’d his soul toward the Grecian tents, 

Where ('rcHsid lay that night. 

Jn such a nigh t 

Did d'hishc iVartully o’ertiip the dew' ; 

And saw tho lion’s sluuhnv ere liinisidf, 

Ami ran disniiiyM away. 

Lor, In such a night 
Stood Dido with a willow In her hand 
i hpon the wide soa-hanks, and wal't her loro 
j To ooinc again to (hLithiige, 

JtiS, In such a night 
Medea gather’d the enohantod hoihs 
Tliat did lenew old ^hison. 

Lor. Ju sneh it night 
Did .Tes^dea steal Irom the wo lUhy .Trw, 

And witli an nntlirit't hue dhl run i'loin Venieo 
As for ns Dchnont. 

Jt‘^. And in snch a night 
Did younv Tionm/o sweat he lov’d her well ; 

Stealing licr soul with many \<>vvs of faith, 

And JieY'i a true otic. 

LiO'. And in such a night 
Did pretty Jessiia, !’ke a little shrew. 

Slander her love, and he forgave it hm- 

* * *r 

How' sweet the nronn'igdit sleeps upon this hank ! 

Here will we f it, -utd lot tho sounds of niu.-ii' 

Creep in our ' ars ; si>fL stillness and tiie night 
JJccomc the tonelios of sweet harmony. 

Sit, .Iftssica ; hcik liow the lloor ol'hoaron 
; Ih thick inlaid vv'ilh ptilineK of lulglit g'old ; 

7'here*s not the smallest o'l. which thou hohoM’st, 

But in his nt dion like an (ingyl snni«, 

Still tjniring to tho yuitng-eved chornhiti-; ; 

Stieh IuirniO''iy D in ininmilal sonIa ; 

But whilst liiH muddy lesturo of decay 
I Doth gross j,' clone it in, wc ennimt liear it. 

Como, ho. and wake Diana with a liymn : 

With sweoTorit touches ))ieiee yonr mistress’ ci r. 

And diuw i < r home wllh music. 

I’m noror merry when 1 hear sweet mu.sie. 

Lor. 'iho reason is, yonr s|>irlts arc attvutive ; 

! Dor do hut note a wild and vianton herd. 

Or race of youthful and uuhnudlcd coKu, 

Fotehing. ina<l houmD, IpoUuwing and neighing 

lend 

( Vrhh'h is the h<d condition of their Moml) : 

11 they perchanof hut hoar a trumpet sound, >«< * 
i');' ituy air of music touch (heir oars, 

Yon Bhall perc('lvo thorn make a mutur.l stand j 
’J h’dr aiiragc eyes inrnM to a modest gaw. 

By tho sweet power ol music. Therefore the poet 
Did feign iliat Uiphems ccw tieos, stones, and 
floods ; 

Slnc’© Donghf w stockinh, hard, and fnll of rage, 

Buli for tho lime doth change his nature. 

The i^snan that hath not mus;c in ln;uMelf, 

Nor ^^ot.ittov'd with concord oi -vvoet flounda, 

U tit for trcaaons stra-tagems, and spoils ; 

The raotioti? oif hw (<j)lrSt arc tlnll as night. 

And his atiectSonsi daik as Krehns ; 

Let u(t Bijch imin he trusted. 

MncUanl of Vfroict. 


Soem m JlamUt} 

JLvmlei. The air bites shrewdly ; it is very cold* 
JJormio. It U Q. nipi>i7ig and an eager air. 

JJtiin, What hour now ! 

//or. T thiJik it lacks of twelve. 

Martrlhi.'f. No, it is struck. 

Ihr. liuleod I I heard il not. ft then draws neat 
the son SOI I 

Wherein the spirit hehl his wont to walk. 

I A'o/.vc of wmiike mmic %citMvv. 
What doe.s this mean, my lord { 

//fto?. 'J‘he king doth wake to-night, and takes hiB 
, riiu'.e, 

Keep.s wassail, and the sw'^agg’ring up-spring rCels | 
And as he drams Ins draujjhts of Khenish down, 

The kettl(‘-ilnim and trumpet thu.s bray out 
I'he triumph of lii.s pledge. 

Jlor, Is it ih eu.slom I 
Natif. Ay, many ih’t : 

But to Tii}^ mind, though T am nalive here, 

And to the manner horn, it is a. custom 

More honoiiu'd in the breaeb than the observance. 

Tills heavy-liead«‘d revel, ea.st anil west, 

Makes ns traduei'd ami ta,xM of other nations ; 

They elope us ilninkurrls, and vvuh swinish phrai*io 
Soil our addition ; and, imh'cd, it lakes 
Fiom our a.chW»vements, though iierfonuM at helglit, 
'Pile ]>ith and marrow of ovir atinlmte. 

So olt it chances in piutienlar mmi, 

'J liat for some vioons mole of nature in tlioin, 

As in tludi birth, wherein tlicy are not guilt}", 

Since natnie canimt dmose Ins origin, 

Ily tin* oVr;i‘»vvth of some eoinplexion, 

Oft hnaking dovvi, the pales and jous of n'ason ; 

Or by some In.l.it, that too iiineh o’erlcavens 
1’he torm of pbuisive mnnnen> ; tint these men 
Garry in^, 1 say, the stujjip of one defect, 
lUniir n:ittiri‘\ lircrv, or toituiie’.s .slar, 

Tiien virlncK ebo, he they as pure as grace, 

.As infinite as man mav vindcrgo, 

Shall 111 the g-eneial ecnsuie lake eorru]iii.»n 
From tint imitieuliir fault. ■ - The dram of haso 
Doth all the Ufdde Kubstaiieo often dout 
To bi.s own si'andal. 

I'ntcr CimsT. 

Jlor. I.o».k, my lord, ii oomc'' 1 

JJdhi. .Angels and ministers of giaee defend iT.s ! 

Be thou a sjiirit of heali.h or gohlln damn’d, 

Ihing with thee airs from heav’n or hlasts from belly 
Be tby intents vicki’d or chariiiible, 

Thi'U et>m\''t in sneb a questionable shajio, 

’’I’liat I will Sjie.ik to U'ce. Fll call thee ilamlet, 
King, Father. Boyal Dane ; Oli, answer me ; 

Let me iiot hurst in igiionmec ; btit tell 
I Why thy eanonishl hones, ImarsVl if. death, 

Dave hurst their ecreiaents ? "Why the Hopnlchrc, 
AVberein we saw thoe quiclly inuru’d, 

Hath oj. il bis pondorou.s and marhlo jnvvs, ^ 

To east thee up again 1 V\ Jiat juay this moan, 

'Jiiat thou, dead corse, again, in eomploto litool, 
llevisitVt thus tho glimpses of the moon, 

Making night bideons, and wo fools of nature. 

So. horribly to shake our disposition 

With tliougbtH beyond the reaehcH of our fiouls ? 

Say, w'by ifJ this ? AA'berefore ? M^hat should we do? 

{(t'/ioni hcckotis 
if or, U bcckon.s you to go away with it. 

Ah if it some impiutmeni did desire 
To you alone. 

i/'/r. Look, with what courteous action 
Tt waves you ylf to a i-emoved ground ; 

But do not go with it, 

Uor. No, b^ no means. 

JIam, It Will not speak : then 1 will foUo^v it. , 
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I //or. Bo not, my lord, 
j Jiam, Why, whut ahouM be the fear % 

I I do not pet my life at a pin’s foe ; 

Ami, for my poul, what can it do to that, 

Being a thing immortal as itself? 

It waves mo f ^rth again. — I’ll follow it — — 

Ilm'. What if it tempt youtow’rd the flood, my lord ; 
Or to the drcfa<lful summit of the clift, 

That hoetlos (j’er his base into iho sea ; 

And there assumo pome other horrible form, 

Which might de]»rive your sovereignty of reason, 

And draw you into madness ? Thiuh of it. 

The very plaee puts toys of desperation, 

Without more motive, into every brain, 

TJiat looliP so many fathoms to the sen, 

And hears it roar beneath. 

Ham, It waves nm still.— fJo on, I’ll fldlow thee. 
Mar. \'oii shall not gtj, my lord. 

Ham. Uohl otf yonr liamlH, 

Mar, lie nilM ; you shall not go. 

Ham, My fate cries out, 

And inahcs each petty artery in this body 
As lumlj’’ as the NcMoean holds m-rve 

Still am I call’d. I’nliaud me, geutlnnen 

I Jhral'hiff from thnn. 

By heav’n. I’ll make a gliopt of him that kts me 

I say, an ay ! flo on -I'll follow thee. 

I K\'<vi)i tr'/<os*t ami Ifamlrt. 
Hov. lie waxes fteKp<Ma(e with \maginati<»n. 

Ufar, bet’s follow ! ’ I'js not lit thus to obey him. 

/for. ll.ive nf'ier. To wJuit issue will this come? 
Mar. SomethiUif is rotten in the state of l)<'nnuirk. 
Ifov. Ileal en will direet it. 

Mar. jNny, let’s follow him. \E.reunf. 


^ {Mark Antov ij ovrr (!it"vtEs Ttudy.] 

Ant. Fiiends, IJonuins, oountrjnnen, lend me your 
ea I'rt. 

I come to bury ('u'l-nr, not to pnime him. 

'J’he evil that mou do iiios nlior them ; 

'J’he good is ott iiiti'rred with their bones ; 

So let it be with Civsnr. Tsohle Mruius 
Hath told you (’icsar was ambitions ; 

If it wore so, it was a grieious fault, 

And gricTotisly hath t'icsar answer’d it. 

Hero, nndov leave of’ lirmus, and the rest 
(Kor Brutus is an honourable man, 

So arc they all, all Uoutiuralde itwm), 

(knuc I to sj>f'alv in t’lu, sot’s t'uueral. 

He was my fiiend, faithful and just to me ; 

But Brill us says he was ambiibnis ; 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

lie hath brought many captive »h<)me to Borne, 

, MTiope ransoms did the geneial eollers (111. 

IMtl this in Cicsar sej'm amiutious? 

When that the po'Tir have eried, Ctesar liath w<‘pt ; 
Ambition shouhl be. made of sterner stuff: 

Yet Bmtus says he was ambiliuus ; 

A|id Brutus ifi an honourable man. 

all did sec that, on the bupereal, 

I thrice presented him a kingly ciowu, 

Which he did thrice nsfiise. ■\\’as this ambition * 

« Yet Bruitus says he was ambitious ; 

And, sure, ho is an hononrahle man, 

I spsuik not to disprove what Brntus spoke ; 

But hew I am to K|>cak what I do know. 

You all did love him once, not without cause : 

What cauric withholds you then to mourn for him ? 
Oh, judgment 1 thou art fled to brutish hoasts. 

And men have lost their reason [ Bear wuTh me ; 

My heart is in the coffin there with Cmsar, 

And ) must pause till it come back to me. 

Isf €it. Mothinks there i.s much reason in his 

■ (layingfi* 


Cit. If tbow consider rightly of tire nurtter, 

C’jvsar has had great wrong. 

M Clf. lias he, masteral I fear there will a 
woi'se come in his i>lace. 

Ath V'd. Mark’d ye his words * He would not 
take the crown ; 

Therefore, ’lis certain lie was not ambHious. 

Ist ('it. If It be found so, some will dear abide it, 

Cit. Boor soul ! his eyes are red as fire with 
woeping. 

.‘J<i Cit. There’s not a nobler man in Romo than 
Antony. 

Ath Cit. Now, mark him, he begins again to speak. 
Ant. But yosterday, the word of (’nesar might 
Have stood Hgniust the world ; now lies he tl'icre, i 
j\iul none so }>oor to do him leverence. 

Uh, masters ! if 1 were disj>os\l to stir 

Yonr liearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 1 

I should do Brntiia wrong, and (’iiHsms WTung, 

Who, you all know, are Imnourable men. 

I will not do them wrong : I lather choose 
To wrong the <le.ad, to wrong myself and you, ' 

Than 1 will WKUig^ such honourable men. 

But liere’s a j>aichment wilh the seal of Cinsar: 

J found it in his ch'set ; 'ti« his will. 
l.ot hut the Commons hear this testament 
(A\dii<'h, ])ar<lon me, I do not mean to read'), 

And th<‘y wouJ<i go and kiss dead (kesar’s wfHinds, 

And dip tln ir napkins in his sacred Mood J 
Vea. b<‘g a hair of him for meniorv, 

Ami dying, inejition it within their wills, 

Bequeath lilg it as a rich b*gai‘y 
Unto their issue. 

Ath Cit. \V’e'n hoar the will ; road It, Mark Antony. 
AH. 'fhe will! the will ! We will hear Caisar’B , 
will ! I 

Avt. Have patience, gentle fnends ! I nnifit not ' 
read il ; ! 

It is not meet you know how Ciesiir lov’d you. J 

You are not wood, you' tire not stones, but men ; !1 

Ami, being men, healing the will of biesur, ij 

It will inflame you, it will make you innd. j' 

’Tis good you know not that you aie his hoirs ; 
her, if you shmild, Uh, what would conic of it ! ![ 

■Uh Cit. lh‘ad the will ; we will hear i(,, Antony : i 

Y"(m shall road us the will ; Tasar's will I | 

Avt. M’lll you ]>e [uitient ? will you slay a while ? | 

I havi* o’erahot my'seif, to tell you td' it. j 

I fear I wrong the fmntmrable men ' 

Whose tlaggors luivt' aiabh'd (.'a sar. T do fear it. 1 
‘Uh ('if. 'J'hey were tJiiitors. Ibniourablo men ! I 
A//. The will ! the testament ! ' 

iV ('it, 'fhey wore villains, murderers ! The Willi i 
Bead the will ! j 

Ant. A' oil will conqiel me, then, to road the will ? ; 

'rhen make a ring about the ompse of (kesar, 

.Ami lot me show you him that made the will. 

Shall J dcsoi'Tid? Ami w ill ymu giyo me leave ? 

AU. (kune dow'Ji. 

('>f. Dosoend. f /fc comes thnonifi'am the pvJjnf. 

('if. You shall have leave. i 

Ath ('it. A ring ’ Stand round! 

Isf (_'tf. Stand from the hearse, Bland from the b,.dy. i 
*Jof Cit, Kooni for Antony — most noble Antony ! 

Ant. Nay, pnsss not so upon riie ; stand far otV. 

AU, Stand back ! room ! bear bm’k 1 
Ant. If you have tears, prepare to shed thorn noiv. i 
You all do know this mantle. 1 rcniciubor 
Tho first time ever‘C>iC8ar put it on ; 

’Twafi on a summer’s evenirtg in his lent, 

That day he, oveixiamc the Nervii. 

Look I in this place ran Cassius’ dagger through ; 

See, what a itint the cnvioxis Casoa made I 
Through this the well-beloved Brutus stabb’d J 
And, m he plucked his cursed steel away, 

Mark how the blood of Cuxsar followed it I 
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As nwhiug out of doors, to be resolv’d 
If Brutus so unldndl/ knock’d, or no. 

For Brutus, fts you know, was Coessju-’s angel ; 

"'Judge, Ok you gods 1 bow dearly Crosar lov’d bim. 

This was the most unkindcsi cut of all j 
j J'or w'Jjen the noble Cecsar saw biru stab, 
i Ingratitude, inoi*© strong tban traitors’ arms, 

! Quite vanquish’d him j tljen burst his mighty heart : 
I And, in his mantle muffling up Ins face, 

Even at the base of Pompoy’s statufi, 

Which all tin,' whilo ran hlood, great Cuisur fell. 

Oh, what a fall w u.s there, my countrymen I 
Tlmn I, and yun, and all of us foil down, 

Whilst bloody treason flourish’d over us. 

I Oh, now you woep j an<l I perceive you fet'l 
j 'I'lic dint of pity : these* are gracious drops. 

I Kind souls 1 What ! wcop you when you but behold 
1 Our Cfcsar’a vesture ivoundcd ! Jjook you here ! 

Here is himself, niarr’d, as you see, with traitors. 

1st Cit. 0 piteous spectacle ! 

Cif. 0 noble Coesar ! 

3(Z CIl O woful day J 
4 th at. 0 traitors ! Tillains ! 

1 H Git. O most bloody sight ! 

; %l Cit. We will be reveng’d ! Hevenge ! About — 
seek — burn— fire — ^liiU— slay I Let not a trni* 
ter live ! 


[^Othello^s Jidation of hu Courtship to the ^emh.‘\ 

Most potent, grave, and reverend Rigniors, 

I My Teiy iiuble and approv’d good masters ; 

' That 1 have ta’en away this old man’s daughter, 
j It ih most true ; true, 1 have maniod her j 
I The very head and ftont of my ufrending 
Hath this extent, no more. Bude am J in my speech, 
j And little blest wdth ihe soft phrase of peace ; 

I For since those arms of mine had seven years’ ijitli, 
Till now, some nine moons wasted, they havi' us’d 
Their dearest action in the tented field ; 

And little of this great world can I sjieuk, 

More than peri nins to feats of broil and buttlo ; 

And thereforo I little grace my cause 
In speaking for myself, i ot by your gracious patience 
1 will a round unvarnishM tale deliver 
Of iny whole 'ourse of love : what drugs, wuat charms, 

I What oonjiuation, and what mighty magic 
! (For Rucli p'oceoding 1 am charg’d witbal) 

I 'I won ])irf flsviightcr with. 

Her fiui ‘;r lov’d me, oft invited me ; 

, Still quest on’d me tie* story of my life, 

From year lo year ; the battles, Kieges, foi+unos, 

That I have past. 

i I ran it thiough, ev’n from my boyish days., 

To the very moment that he bade me tell it r 
. 'VSniercin 1 spoke of most diHuatrous chances, 

Of moving acciiknta by floovl and field ; 

Of ho : r-breadih ’BCapea i’ th’ imminent deadly breach ; 
t n' bi.lng taken by the insolent foe, 

Arel sold to slavery ; of my rodomptlou thence, ^ 

And portance in my travel’s history. 

WJicrein of nntres vast and deserts idle, 

Bough quarries, rocks, and hills whoso heads touch 
heaven, 

It was my lot to speak, euch was the process j 
And of the cannibals that each other eat, 

The oiifchroprqjhagi, ajid men whose heads 
I Bo gtow hc'imh their slvoulders. These things to hear 
Would Ih'^dviinona seriously incline ; 
lh;t still rite bmisc ofFaira would dvaw her thence ; 
WKidu ever as she could with hnwto despatch, 

She’d come again, and with a greedy ear 
De vour up my disoownte ? which I observing, 
j Took once a pliant hour, and found good TuoauB 
it J’® from her a j^tayer of earnest heart, 

I That 1 would ali my pilgrimage dilate, 


Whereof hy parcels she had something heard, 

But not intenlivoly. 3 did consent, 

And often did beguile her of her iearSi 
W’lien I did speak of some distressful stroko 
That inj youth suffer’d. My story being done, 

She gave mo for my pains a world of sighs ; 

She swore— in faith, ’twas strange, ^was passing 
strange, 

’Twas pitiful, Twas wondrous pitiful — — 

She wish’d slic liad not heard it, yet sho wish’d 
Tliat heaven had made her such a man : — she thank’d 
me, 

And bade mc, if I had a friend that lov'^cd her, 

.should but teach him liow to tell my story : 
nd that would woo her. On this hint I spake ; 

SJje lov’d me for the dangers 1 had pass’d, 

And I lov’d her that she did pity them. 


IQiccoii Mah.'\ 

0 tlicn, 1 see queen M«b hath been with you. 

She is the fairies’ midwife, and sho comes 
In shape no bigger than an agatc-stono 
On the fore-finger of an alderman, 

Drawn with a team of little atomies, 

Athwart mcn’.s nosc.s as they lie aslcc>p : 

Her wagon-Rpokes made of long spiuners’ legs ; 

7'he cover, of the wings of grasshoppers ; 

The traces, of the smallest spider’s web ; 

The collars, of the moonshine’s wat’ry bcainB ; 

Her whip, of cricket’s bone ; the lash, of film j 
llerwagomT, a (small grey-coated gnat, 

Not half »o big as a round little worm, 

1’rick‘d fiom the lary finger of a maid : 

Her chariot is an empty havud-nut, 

Made by the joiner squirrel, or old grub, 

Time (»i t of mind the fairies* cuach-makor.'=i, 

And in this slate ahe gallops night hy mgUt, 

*'hrough lovers’ brains, ami tlicn they dream of love ; 
On courtiers’ knees, that dream on courtsies straight ; 
O’er lawyers’ fingei-s, who straight dream on feva ; 
O’er ladi(‘s’ lips, who straight on kisses dream, 

Wliich oft the atigry Mab with blisters plagues, 
Because their brcnfcfis with sweetmeatfl tainted arc. 
Sometimes rIic gallops o’er a courtier’s nose, 

And then dreama ho of smelling out a suit : 

And soraetlmcH comes fihe witli a lithe-pig’s tail, 
'I’ickling a parson’s no, so a.s a’ lies a.slec]), 

TJicn dreams he of another benefice I 
Sometimes she drivctii o’er a soldier’s neck, 

And then he dreams of cutting foreign throats, 

Of }>roache.s, ambuscadocs, Spanish biivdes, 

Of healths five fathom deep ; and then anon 
lirum.^ in his ear, at vtlnch he starts and wakes ; 

And, being thus frighted, swears a prayer or two, 

And sleeps again. This i.s that vey Mab 
That xdats the manes of horses in the night ; 

And balms the elf-locks in foul sluttish luvirs. 

Which ^mce untangled, much misfortune boded. 

}iom<;amdJultdi’ 


[Snd of AU Karthhj 

Our revel B now are ended i the.so our ootowf, 

Ah I foretold you, were all oinrits, and 
Awi molted into air, into tlnn air y 
An 1, like the baseless fabric of thup vision ^ 

The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
y ca, all which it inherit, shall dissolve s 
And, like* his insubstantial pageant filled, 

Leave not a rack behind I We are suoh stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little Uie 
Is rounded with a sleep. 

tFkti ttmpitt* 
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iZAft md Deadi ITeAU'W.j 

To be, ot not to be, that is the quOstion-— 

Whether ^tis nobler in the mind to sufFer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 

And, by opposing, end them ? To die— to sleep — 

No more ; and by a sleep to say wo end 
The hcart-aid>e,und the thousand natuml shocks 
That flesh is heir to I — ’tis a eonsunimatiun 
Devoutly to he wish’d. To die — to sleep — 

To sleep ! — perchance to dream ! — ay, there’s the rub ; 
For in that sleep of death what droaihs may come, 
When we haro shuffled ofl' this mortal coil, 

Must give ns pause — there ’s the respect 
That makes calamity of so long life : 

For who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 
The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, 
The pangs of despised love, the law’s delay, 

I’he insolence of oflice, and the spurns 
That patient merit of tk’ unworthy takes, 

When he hirnsolf might his fjukfm make 
With a bare bodkin 1 Wlio would fardels bear. 

To groan atid sweat under a weary life, 

Jlut that the dread of something after death 
(That undiscover’d country from whose bourn 
No traA’(dJer returns) pn/.zl«s live will, 

And makes ns rather boar those ills wo have, 

Than fly to others that w'c know not off 3 
Thus conscience does make cowards of ue all ; 

And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale east of thought, 

And enteipnsfis of girnt pith and moment, 

With this regard, their currentji turn awry, 

And lose the name of action. 

Hmnh't 


IPeraewance.li 

Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his hack, 

Wherein he jmis alms for Oblivhui, 

A great-siz’d monster of ingratitudes : 

Those scraps are good deeds past, which are devour’d 
As fast as they arc made, forgot as soon 
As done. Pez-sevemnee, dear my lord, 

Keeps honour bright : to have done, is to Kang 
Quite out of fashion, like a rusty mail, 

In monumental mockery. Take the instant way, 

For honour travels in a strait so narrow, 

Whore one but goes abn^a,st : Kcop, then, ilie path ; 
^For Emulation hath .a thousnud sons, 

'fhat one hy one pursue : if you give way, 

Or hedge aside from tlic direct forthright, 

Like to an enter’d tide, they all rush by. 

And leave you hindmost. 

Or, like a gallant horse, fall’n in first nink, 

Lie there for pavement t(> the abject rear, 

U’cr-ruii and trampled on ; then vvhat they do in pro- 

.S(>nt, 

I’liougli less than yours in ]»a.st, must o’ertop yours ; 
f'or Time is like a fas hi on able host, 

That slightly shakes his pnifing guost by tbe hand, 
And witli his arms outstiofch’d, as ho would fly, 
(•rasps in the comer: Welcome cv'cr smiles, 

And Enrewen goes out sighing. 0 ! let not Virtue 
seek 

UeniuTicratioh for the thing it was j for beauty, 
wit. 

High hirth, vdgour of bone, desert in Rervjcv', 

Love, friendsbip, charity, aro subjects all 
1 To envious and calumniating Time. 

Ti'oUns and Cntilda* 


of J)catL'\ 

Ay, but to die, and go wc know not where ; 

To lie in cold obstruction, and to ro( ; 

This sensible tvarm motion to boijonie 
A kneaded clod ; and the delighted spirit 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 
In tbriUing regions of thick-ribhed ice ; 

To be imprison'd in the viewless winds. 

And blmvn with restless violence round about 
'flic pendant world ; or tp be worse tlmn worst 
Of those, that lawless and iiieertain thoughts 
Imagine howling : Tis too honlblo ! 

The weariest and moat loathed worldly lifo, 

That age, ache, pcuuiy’-, and imprisonment. 

Can lay on nature, is a paradise 
To what wo fear of death, 

^Mcamrefor treasure, 

ilhioripib'^ tf Oplidia's Dromiiwj.'] 

There is a willow grows aseaut fhe brook, 

That shows his hour leaves in the glassy stream ; 
Th^'with fantastic garlands did she make. 

Of orow-flow’crs, nettles, daisies, and long purples 
(That liberal shepherds giVo a grosser name, 
lJut our cold maids do dead men’s fingers call them), 
Tliere on the pendant boughs her coronet weeds 
Clamboring to hang, an envious sliver broke, 

When dowm her weedy trophies and herself 

Fell in the weeping brook. Her clothes spread wide, 

And, mermaid-like, a while they bore her up, 

Which time slie chauntod snatches of old tunes, 

As one incapablo of her own distress. 

Or like a creature native and indued 
Rato tlmt clement ; but long it could not be, 

Till that her garments, heavy with their drink, 

I’ulPd the poor wretch from her melodious lay 
To muddy death. 


[5746 DcccU of Omcmicnt or Appecmincc^,'} 

'fhe world is bfill dccf iy’d with ornament. 

In law, what pica ko tainted and ('ornipt, 

Rut being season’d with a gracitma vou'o, 

Obscures the .‘‘how of evil { In ridigiou, 

What damned ezvor, but some sober brozv 
Will bless it, and approve it witli a text, 

Hiding the grossness with fair ornament ( 

Thciv is no vice so simple, but assumes 
Some mark of vdrfnc on its outward parts. 

How many cowards, whosf‘ lieurts are all as false 
As stairs of sand, wear yet upon their ehina 
The hoards of Hercules and frowning Mara ; 

Who, inward seareh’d, have liiers wjiite as milk I 
And these assume but valours excrement, 

To render them redoubted. I<ook on lioauty, 

And you shall sec ’tis juivchas’d by the weight, ■ 
Which therein works a miracle in nature, 

Making them lightest that wear mostlpf it. 

1 So arc those crisped, snaky, golden locks, 

Which make such w'anton gambols with the wind 
TJpon supposed fairness ; often known 
To he the dowry of a second head, 
i The skull that bivd them in the sepulchre. 

Thus ornament is hut the gilded shore 
’ To a most dangerous sea ; the beauteous scarf 
Veiling an Indian bpauty ; in a word, 

'J'hffReeming truth which cunning times put on 
T' entrap the wisest! therefore, thou gaudy gold, 
i Hard food for Midas, I will none of thw : 

Nor none of thee, thou pale and common drudge 
’Tween man and man ; but thou, thou moagro 
lead, , 

Which rather threaten'st than dost proimso aught, 
Thy plainness moves me more than eloquence, 

And here choose I ; joy be the consequence* 

Merciuxni 
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The quality of mercy is not strainM ; 

It liroppctb as the ^^entle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath. It is twice blessed ; 

It hlcssfith him that {'Ives, ami him that tahes. 

*I'is mightiest in the mighliost ; it becomes 
The throned monaroli better than his crown : 

IHs sceptre shows the I'oreo of temporal pow’r, 

The attribute to awt* mid majesty, 

Wherein <h*th sit the dread ami fear of kings. 

Hut mercy is above tlie sceptred sAvaj'^ ; 

It is enthroned in tlic hearts of kings ; 

It is an al tribute to Uod hiuiself ; 

Ami earthly jvower doth il\en show likest fiodV, 
When mcicy scaMuis justice. Thevelbre, Jew, 

Though justice be tb> plea, consider this — 

That, ill the course of justice, none of us 
Should see salvation : wc do pray for nierey ; 

And that wunc jira^er doth teacii us all to render 
The deeds of mcr<‘y. 

Mcrdiant of Venice, 


pi'cjo’^'cd to a CoiiH Life, and the Adrantaffcs 
of Ad ivrsitif. \ 

Now, rny co-mates and brothers in exile. 

Hath not obi custom madi' this life more sweet 
'I'han that of jmmted pomp? Are not these %YoodH 
Move free from peril tl.im the envioii', court ? 

Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 

The season’s diti'eu-noe ; as the icy fang 
And churlish chiding < f the w'inter s wind ; 

AVhich, wlicn it bites and blows uj>oti my Ixuly, 

Km 11 till 1 hbrink AMtb cold, X simic and say, 

' I’liis ia no fiatteiy these are eonnsellors 
That fecdingly pciMirub' me what 1 am. 

Sweet are the uiii s of advei'Mity , 

Whieh, like th(' toad, ugly and venuinoii'j, 

\\'c;iT3 yet a prtcjmis lewel m Lis bend : 

A»ul this our lile, oxeinjit from jmljln* haunt, 

Kuula tongucM in trees, Ijiaiks in the rmiiung brooks, 
SonnniiH in si 'Ucs, and i:ood in e>crj +hing. 

1 would not ehmige it ! 

Amimst. Happy is 3 'oiu grace, 

7’imt Clin U ujsUue the stul)biirnnes.s of fiutune 
Into so ipiii't and so sweet a style ! 


[T/tr XVorli ■ CoM}>arnl to a /S'/</yc. J 

Thou 'I v>e me not all tilunn unhajqc' — 

This wide and uuhtisal theatre 

Presents more w otul pageants than the seci'O 

MJiCTciii we play. 

Jnqws. All the wmild ’s a stage, 

And all the mcjj^jjmd women nnwcly jilaycr.'-; 

Thev have tlieir Axils and their eutninco'. 

And one man In his tinn jdays many parts, 

It'S acts being seven ages. At first, the infant, • 
.’dewding and puking in bis nurse’s arms: 

-Mid then the whining .sell or.l -boy, with hi.s satchel 
A'ul Hliining moniing faec, iTcepliig like snail 
Unwillingly to school. Ai d then the lover, 

Sighing hke furn.aee, with a woful baliad 
Made to his mistress’ ^'yc-^ row 'I'luai, i,be soldier^ 
Full of nml bearded like the purd, 

JetUtJpA bi hoinnir, sudikn and ipiick in quawl ; 
i Soeifcihg the bubble reputation 
kvAn m the cannon's moiuh. A .id then, the justice, 
I In fair round bcUy, with good capon lined, 
j With eyes settiro, and beard of formal cut, 

1 Full of vd»6 saws ami modepu instances ; 

J And m he plays his The sixth ago shifts 
1 Iiito lean rvd shppeFd pantaloon, 


With spectiu'lea on nose, and pouch on side ; 

His youthful hose well savM, a world too wide 
For his shrunk shanks ; and his big manly voice, * 
Turning again towards childish trehle, pipes 
And whistles in his sound. Last scene of all, 

That ends this strange eventful history, 

Is w^cond childishness, and more oblivion : 

Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything* 

Alt You Like XL 


IDcscrtplion of Night in a Camp,^ 

From camp to camp, thro’ the foul womb of night, 
The hum ofeithrr army stilly, sounds, 

'I’liat the fix’d sentinels almost receive 
The flocrot whispers of each other’s watch* 

Kii^e answers fiic ; and through their paly flames, 
Kach battle secs the othci’s umber’d face. 

St(*ed tlire.-itcns slccd, in liigli ami boastful neighs, 
Idcrcing the night’s dull tar ; and from the tents, 
'j'ho armnuxers, accumplishinfr the knights, 

A\'ith busy haTmners closing rivets uji, 
riivx' dreadful note of preparation. 

The ('oujvtry cocks fh> errov, the clocks do to]]. 

And the third hour of ilrow'sy luoruuig name. 

Proud of their numbers and secure in soul, 

'(’lie confident and over-lusty Ki’cncii 
For the low-ftvtcd English ]»luy at dice, 

And <‘hide tlio ciipple t!irdy-giiite<l night, 

Who, liko a hull and ngdv witch, docs limp 
So U'diously awny. 'I’he poor condomned Engliah, 
Like sacritK'c-., by their watchful fires 
Sit patiently, and inly ruminate 
The morning's danger; and their g'esturc sad 
j (Investing lunk loan checks and war-worn coats) 

I Pre.«(‘nteth tliem unlo the gazing moon 
So maiiv hori-id ghosts. O, now, who will bcimld 
J’hc royal captain of iliis ruin’d band, 

Walking from watch to watch, from tent to tent, 

Ect him cry j>raiso and glory on his liead ! 

For forth he goes, and visits all his host, 

Hubs them gmod-motrow with a modest smile, 

And calls them brothevK, frionda, and countrymen. 
Upon his royal face there is no note 
How dread an army hath enrounded him ; 

Nor iloth he dedicjitc one jot of colour 
Unto tli<‘ weary and all-wiitchcd night ; 

Hut lr<>sMy hioks, and overhears attaint, 

W’ith cJioii'ful semblance and sw(*et majesty j 
'I’hut ov’ry wrctcJi, pining and pale before, 

-{eholding him, plucks comfort from his looks. 

A largess universal, like the sun, 

IliN liberal eye dotli give to every one, 

Thawing cold fear. , 

liettry r. 


[TV/c /f/fiv.n’/ips of a Shcpherdls Tdfe.'ji 

O (iod ! luethlnkB it were a happy life 
'I’o be no better than a homely swain; 

'I'o sit upon a liill, as I do now, 

'I’o carve tmi xUals quaintly, jioiut by point, 
Thereby to sec the minutes how they run : 

How many make the liour full complcto, 

How many houi-s bring about the day, 

How many days will finish up the year, 

How many pn-ars a mortal man may live. 

When this is known, then to divide the times : 
So many hours must I tend my flock ; 

So many hours must 1 take my rest ; 

So many hours must T contemplate ; 

So many houns must I spoit myself ; 

So many xlays rny ewes have boon wdtli yonng j 
So many w'eeks ere the poor fools will yoitn > 

So many years ere I shall shear the flcecA : 
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[The VirUwlndtn f>f 1Jf«\ 1 

So to tlio little yon Ix'ar ino. 

Farewell, a long larew(‘ll to all my grralness ! 

Thin is the stale of Tiian : 'J’O'day he puts forth 
'I'hc tender loaves of ho|te, to-nnnrow hlo<somfi, 

And hears his Idiisliing honours ll'ieh upon hhii ; 
'rho third day eoaics a frost, a killing fiost, 

And when In* ihinka, good oaHV m.ui, full surely 
His great lie, ss is a Tipnning, nips his root, 

And then he falls as 1 do. I have ventur’d, 

Like little wanton boys, that .swini on hlad<lejv, 
Thest' many summeis in a sea of glory ; 

Hut far beyond my depth : my hlgh-blowm pride 
At length broke nnd<*r me ; ami now has left me, 
Weary nn'i old with serviee, to the mercy 
Of ii rude strt'am, that must for ever hide mo 
Vain fiomp and glory ot this woild, J hate y«* ! 

1 feel my lieart muv 0 ]>enM. O, Iuav wiet<-lied 
Is that poor man that hanus on lu inecs’ iaA-ours ! 
There is, betAvixt tinit smile aau Avould aspire to, 
I'hafc sweet aspect of princes, and their ruin, 

More pangs and fears tlian Avars or Avomeu ha\e; 
And, when he falls, he falls like Lueifei, 

Never to liope again. 

H<vog nil. 


Cmmrtiicc and iJottsi'/ay.] 

[Palstaff, who ffi represented ns a monster <if fat, a sensualist, 
und a cowant, >et is rendorCHl tolendile b,A l>is Itumoor, Innt 
lUicompanied Px moo ileiiry and sonio other dissolule eninjhinluiis 
Oil a predatorj t'xptslilinn to (Uid's Ilil], Avliere ihej* first robbed 
a few travi'llcrs, luid afterwards the Prince and 1‘oiiis get upon 
FldHtaff and others of the pnity in tbad.irh, and nuide them 
take tofUlfht. The fulloAviu}? weiie takes id.ice wfternarda In 
their fiiA'omito London haunt, the Pour’s Ilead'l'uvein in baist- 

cheapo ' 

To PaiNOR ItBynv and Poins, enter I'austakv, CilAi>bitii.L, 
liAAiioi.rn, and Pkto, 

Pohm. W’^elcoine, Jack, Where hast thou been ? 


So Boinutea^ hours, days, weeks, months, itnd years, die when tliou wilt, if manhood, good inanhoo4, ho 
Passed over, to the end they were created, not forgot u^on the face of the earth, then am I a 

Would bring white hairs unto a fiuiet grave. shotten herring* There Ua'c not three good men ttn- 

Ah ! what a life were this ! hoAV sweet ! hotv lovely I hanged in Kngland ; and one of them is fat, and grows , 
OiA'es not the hawthorn -hush a sweeter shade old. fJod help the while 1^ — a bad world, I say 1 1 

To shenhenls looking on their silly sheep, Avonld 1 avcu- a, weaver ; I could sing all manner of 

Thau doth a rich embroider’d canopy songs. A plague of all i-owards, I say still ! • 

To kings that fear their subjects’ treachery? P, Unn)/. lio^y uoa*', wool-sack? — what mutter 

0 yes, it doth, a thousandfolil it doth. you ? 

And to conclude, the shepherd’s homely curds, FaJ. A king’s son ! If I do not beat thee out of 

His cold thin drink out of his leather bottle, thy kingdom with a tl.iggcr of lath, and drive all thy 

His WonteAl sleep under a fresh tree’s shade, subjects afou* thee like a flock of wild geese, I’ll 

All which secure nnd HAvectly he enjoys, never wear hair on my face more. You ITinco of 

is far beyond a prince’s deli cates ; Wales ! 

! His viands sparkling in a golden cup, F. f/rnn/. Why, you AA’Iioreson round maU !■— Avhat’s 

His body couched in a curious bod, the matter? 

When care, mistrust, and treason wait on him. Fal. Are you not a coAvard ?— answer me to that ; 

Jlin}'!/ ri. and Poins there ? [To Poim, 

P. iitnvii. Ye Ikt paunch, an ye call mo cmvaid, 
I’ll at ah thec. 

[The VirUwlndtn f>f LUe,\ Ftd. 1 call thec coward ! I’ll sec thee damn’d ere 

I call Ihec coward ; but J Avould give a thousand 
So farcwidl to the little g;ood yon bt'ar mo. pound! <‘ouhl run as fast as ilion caiist. Von are 

Farewell, a long larcwadl t<) all my grralness ! strait enough in the shonUlcrN ; 3011 care not who scos 

This is the stale of man: i o^day he puls lorth your bock. Call vtui tluxt bucking of your friends? I 

'I'hc tender loaves of ho|to, to-imnrow blossoms, A plague upon such backing! give me them liiat 

And bears bis Idiisliing honours Ibiek upon him ; (Hac me a cup of s.ick ; 1 am a rogue, 

The third day comes a frost, a killing fiosl, ip j jrm,k to-day. 

And Avhen In* ihinka, good easy m.ui, full surely y>^ T/ejov/. O villalu ! thy lips are scarce wdped since 

His great no, ss is a Tipening, nips his root, ^ ti,ou drunk’st last. 

And then he falls as 1 do. I have venturd, All’s one for tiiat, A plagto' of all coAvarda, 

Like little Avanton boys, that swim on bladilejv, still say 1 ! ' ' [t ft. drinks. 

These many summcis in a sea of glory ; />, Uairy. What’s the matter ? 

Hut far beyond my depth : my hlgh-bloAAm pride i,\ii ■wbut’s the matter? — hctc bo four of us have 

At length broke nnd(*r me ; ami now has left me, ta’en a thousand pound Ibis morning. 

Weary an-i old with servn-o, to the mercy j* n^ary. When- is it, Jack '-where is it? 

Of a rude stri'am, that must tor ever hide mo vviieiv ir, iti*- taken from us it is: a imnclrod 

Vain fiomp and glory ot Uus woild, J hate ye ! U]>ou poor lour of ua. 

1 feel my lieart mov o]ien d. <L Iuav wie(<-lied Jlcnry, What, a hundred, man ? 

Is that poor man that lianas on luinccs’ favours ! I rogue, if I wire not fit lialf sAV<irAl Avith 

There is, betAvixt tinit smile aau Avould aspire to, adoren of them t'vo hours togi thcr. J inivc ’siap’d by 

I'liat sweet aspect of prince.s, ami their ruin, miracle. 1 am eight Limes thuist tlirough flic doub- 

More pangs and fears tlnin Avars or Avoiueu ha\e; pour through the Imse, niy buckler cut through 

And, when he falls, he tails bUu Lueilei, mij through, my nwortl hfteked like a liaud-snw', ccce 

Never to liojie again. ttif/nnnt. I moor dealt better since I Avns a man. All 

H<vo-g 1 in. ^\oijld not do. A plague of all coAvards 1 Let ihem 

sjieak : if they speak more or less than truth, they are 

nH /I }• .} n 1 villains, and the sons of ilarkness. 

IMtnJj , Com,rJar.aml Mms!,!,;,.-] /■. J liowmwit! 

[Palstaff, who ffi roprf-sented 118 a monster <if fat, a sensiiiilist, We four si't upon some dozen ! 

find a coivanf, >ot is rpiidoml tolendilo b,s Ins liutnotir, lout Fid. Sixteen, at least, my loi\l. 

iwcompanied Px 11100 iIeiiry(mdsonUMjth<'r<liss(»lu 1 ec»nnj).mitms (hoh. And bound tln'in. 

oil a predutorj txitodilinxi to (Uul'y IliI], Avhore Ihc-j'firHt robbed No, no, tliev wa’l-c not bound. 

a few travellers, luid afterwards t!ie Prince and Poms set upon you ioguc,”t1u‘y Avero bound, every man of 

lAdHtftff and others of the jmity in tlmd.irh, and nuide them , ^^j.. [ 11 , 11 ^ 0 , jViv idsC an FhrcAv Jcav 

take toflhfht. The fullowiutf sj-ene place afteniarda lu f^banng. some six or seven freab 

their fiiA'omito London haunt, tUo Hour s Hoad 1 uvein in luiht- 

cheap.] • ^he rest, and camo in ilte 

To Prinor Hitynv and PojNs, enter 1 'acstakk, f;Ai)bnii.L, .. 1 c ^ j. >^1 ua 

liARiioi.rn, and Pkto. P- rimrit. Yu hat ! fought you AVitli them nil? 

’ /'bii All? t know not what you call all ; but if 1 

Po’m. AVelcome, .lack. Where Inist thou been ? fought not With, fifty of them, 1 xim a bunch of radish ; 
Fid, A plague of all cowards, I say, and a ven- if there ^ve 3 fe not two or three and fifty upon i>oor 

gcance too ! — marry, and amen ! (iiAc me a cup old Jjw’k, then am I no tAvo-leggcd creature, 

of sack, boy. Kre I lead this life long, J’ll sow Pains. ITay heivA^cn, you liaA'O not murdered some 

nether stockv^^, and mend them, nud foot th**m loo. of fhem. 


A plague of all ooAvards! Hive me a cu]» of sack, 
rogue. Is there no viituc extant ? [//<* druil's. 


FuL Nay, that’s past }»raying for; 1 luive peppered 
tAvo of them: Iavo, 1 am sure, I haAc paid; two 


P. JImrtf. Didst thou never see Titan kiss a xlidi of rogues in buckram suits, 1 tell thec what, Hid- if 
I butter F— pitiful-hearted Titan, that melted at the T tell thee a lie, spit in my face, call mo horse. Thou 
sweet tale of the sun?— if thou didst, then behold that knoAv’wt my old waixl ; here 1 lay, and thus 1 bore my 
compound. . point. Four rogues in buckram let diivc at me 

Pat. You rogue, here’s lime in this sack too. There P. What ! four i — thou saidst but two ovea 

i? nothing but roguery to be found in vlllanous man. hoav. 

Yet B. (V^mriivd in wfirRo than a enn of sack Avith lime FnL Four. Hal • T i,old thee four. 


I Yet a cowar4 is AAa)rBo thou a enp of sack Avith lime 
I in it-^ Tillanous emvard. Go thy ways, old Jock ; 


Fal. Four, Hal ; I told thee four. 
jPo«»s, Ay, ay, he sai<l four. 
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jp^. These four ca-ine aH*ftfront, imcl mninly thruiffc 
mt me. I nmdo mo no more ado, but took 0,11 thoir 
wven points in my target, thus. 

‘ P, tleiiry. Seven l-*-why, there were but four even 
now. 

' Fat In bttckratn. 

Pwm, Ay, four iri buckram eiuts. 

FaL Seven, by these bilt«, ot I am a villain olgo. 

P. Jlenry, i^*t him alone ; we shall have 

more anon. 

Fah, Dost thou hear me, Hal ? 

P. Hmrij. Ay, and mark thee too, .Tack, 

Fat Do HO, lor it is worth the Ust'uiug to. These 
nine in bueknmi, that 1 told tlicc of — 

P. Jhnry. So, two more already. 

Fat Their points being broken 

PoiniB, Down fell their hose. 

Fat Began to give mo ground. Rnt I follow’d me 
close, comc-in foot and hand ; and with a thought, 
seven of the eleven 1 paid. 

P. Henry. 0 monstrous .’“^eleven bnrkram men 
grown out of two ! 

Fat But, as the devil would have it, three njif^- 
begotten knaves, in Kendal green, came at mv back, 
and let drive at me ; for it was so dark, llnl, that 
thou coublst not see I by hand, 

P, JTi'nr}/. These lies arc like the fallmr that begets 
them; gross as a njountiun. open, paipalde. Vl'Iiy, 
thou clayduninM guts ; tliou kiiotty-pated fool; thou 
whoreson, obseeue, greasy tallow -koc^- — 

Fat What, art, thou mud i— tirt thou mad?— is not 
the truth the tiiith ? 

P. iid'vy. W' hy, how oouldst thou know these men 
in Kendal gi'cen, wlini jt tvns so dark thou eouhlst 
not see tliy hand i dome, teli us your rejison 1 'tVhat 
eoy’bt thou to this ? 

Poma. Come, youi reason, Jack, your reaaon. 

Pat What, upon conipuksioji ? No; were T at the 
Btrii])pado, or all the racks in the world, I tvoiild not 
tell you on con.puision. Oive you a reason ou com 
pulsion ! — if rea.sous were as plenty n.s blackberries, J 

’ would give no juan a reason upon compulsion, J 

{ P. ilmry. f'll be no longer guilty of this (dn ; this 
j aauguhio coward, thii licd-prcsser, ‘his horse back - 

! breaker, thie huge hill o*’ llosh ! 

I Fat Awny, you fdarvcling, you elf-skin, you dried 
‘ neat’s tongue, you stock-fish. 0 for breath to utter 
I what is like thee!— you tailor's yard, you sheatIi,yon 
I bov-caso, you vile etaiuling tuck;-” — 

P. Jht n/. Wkdl, breathe u while, and then to it 
again; and when thmi hast ti rod thyself in base coru- 
piarison>, b<>ar me s])cak but this. 

Poim, 'd;irk, .lark. 

P. Jinny. ^Vn two saw you four set on four; you 
bound them, and were luaNters of their wealth. Mark 
now, how a, plain tale shall put you down. Then did 
we two set on you four ; and, with a word, outfiiced 
you from your prize, and have it. ; yea, and can show 
Ifr'ou horn in the house; and, Falstalf, you catried 
' guts away as nimbly, with a« quick dexterity, 
and roared fw mercy, and still ran and roared, ever 
i f heard btiU-calf, Wdiat a slav«» art thmi, to hack 
' tiiy sworil ua ihoii hast done, a.nd then ftay it was in 
I fight! VVdiflt trick, what device, w^hnt slarting bole, 
ciihat thou now find out, i<> hide the* from this open 
laid apparoTit shame ? 

PomB, Come, let's hear, datk ; whsit trick hast thou 
JlWl 

' ibi/. By the Derd, I knew yo aa Weil tu4 bo that 
xnA4« 'Bhy, hear ye, mj masters. IVas it for 

m© to kiB the hesr-apparent'’ -should T turn upon 
the prince T Why, thon know’st J am os valiant 
i Hercules j bnt beware inetincl ; the lion will not 
to^h the true prince. Instinct is a gmat matter j X 
Wwi.a co^hl on instinct. I ehall think the ladter 
of and thee, during my life j I, for a valiant 


Bon, and thou, for a true prince. But, Iftde, 1 W 
glad you have the money. Ifosfce)i*(, cUp to the doom ; 
watch to-nighfc, pray to-morrow. Gellenta, ladu^ boy^i 
hearts of gold, all the titles of good fellowship come 
to you ! What ! shall we bo merry l-»iBhaU we have a 
extempore? 

. Jlairy. Content ; and the argument shall be 
ihy running away. 

F(d. Ah ! no more of that, Hal, an thou lov'st mo. 

S'irgt Part afJJmry IP. 

{Fahtuff an'csieA hy hk hostess, Dame Q^iklctyi^ 

To Falsta kf iind IIoRTSea, with Bahdolpu iind two BlieriiF’s 
Officers, enter the Chtkf Je stick, attomied. 

Ck. Jim. What’s the matter ? keep the peace here, 
ho ! [ 

JIosL Good, my lorfl, bt' good to me ! X beseech you, [ 
stand to mo ! j | 

(!h. JuU. IIow now, Sir.Tohii ! wdiat, are you brawd- j 
ing here ? ! 

Doth tlxih become your place, your time, and business ? 
You Nhould have been well on your way to York. 

Stand from him, fellow J Wdmrcfoai haiig'st thou on 
him ? 

Host. O my most worshipful lord, an’t please your , 
gra<ie, 1 am a poor widow of Kastchcap, and he is 
.‘irrcstcd at illy suit. 

( ’/>. .hm. For w hat sum ? 

Host. It is more than Au* some, my lord ; it is for 
all, all I have, lie hath eaten me out of house 
and home : he hath put ail my substance into that 
fat belly of his : but I will have some of it out again, 
or rU ride theo o’ nights, like the marc. 

Fit 1 think 1 am ns like to ride the mare, if I 
li.ave any vantage ground to got uji. 

Ch.Jvst. Jlow comes this, Sir .John 1 Fie 3 what 
man i>l good iemper ivoiiJd endure ibis toinpest of i 
exedamution X Are yon not ashamctl to enforce a ! 
jioor widow l<. ho rough a course to come by her own ! 
Ao/. What is the gross sura that I owe thee ? i 

Host. MaiT}', if thou weii an honest man, thyself 
and the money too. Thou didst swear to me upon a i 



A Gubletfrom the Iloar's-Tread Tavern, Hupposofl to ' 
be that alltwitsl to by Pame Quickly. 

parcel-gilt goblet, sitting in my Dolphin-chamber, at, 
tlio round table, by ii sea-eoal fire, on Wednesday In 
VVhitaun-'W'oek, when the prince broke thy head for 
likouin|? his father to a singing-man of Witnlsor ; 
thou didst swear to mo then, ns I was w'ashing thy 
-»ound, to marry me, and make me my lady, thy wife. 
Canst thou deny it I Did not goodwife ICoei^, the 
Imti'hcr’fl wife, come in then, and call me gossip 
Quickly? coming in to borrow a mesa of rinegsr, 
telling she harl a good dish of pjtawns j whereby 
thou didst desire to cat some ; whereby I told thefi» 
they Avere ill for a green Avound 1 And didift thou not» 
when sho avos gone down staim, desire me to be no 
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j iB0f« 8p famiUanty with such poor people; Baying, 
i' that ere Jong Jihey should call xao madam 1 And didai 
I tbdtt not Mss me, and bid me fetch thee thirty shil- 
lings I I put thee now to thy book-oath ; deny it, if 
thou canst. ! 

Tal. My lord, this is a poor mad soul ; and she ' 
says, up and down the town, that her eldest son is like 
you : she hath been in good case, and, the truth is, 
poverty hath distracted her, * * 

Oh, Jmt, You speak os having power to do wrong ; 
but answer in the effect of your reputation, and satisfy 
the poor woman, 

Fal, Come hither, hostess. {Ta^dng her aside. 

Enter a Mjtssicxoisn. 

Oh. Jmt. Now, master Gower ; what newsl 
Oomr, The king, my lord, and Henry prince of 
Wales, 

Are near at hand : the rest the paper tells, 

FaL As I am a gentleman 

Host, Nay, you said so betbre, 

JPat. As I am a gontlcmaiji. Come, no more woril >3 
; I of it. 

I Host, By this heavenly groiuid f tread on, I must 
I be fain to pawn both luy jilatc and the tapestry of luy , 
I dining-chatrihors- 

;j F(d. Ghisaes, glasses is the only drinking ; and for I 
{ thy WtiUs, a pretty slight drollery, or tho story of the 
i pn)digal, or tho Genuan hnnting in water-work, is 
: w'orth a tliousand of thcs(‘ hed-lningings, and (hose flj'- 
) bitten tapestries. J^ct it bo ten ]Jonnd, if Chou canst. 
i Come, if it were not for thy humours, thens is not a 
j better wench in Knglaud. Go, wash thy face, and 
j draw thy action, Come, thou rnu.st not he iu this 
; humour with me ; do’st not know mo 1 Come, come, 
i I know thou waht sot ou to this. 

I Host. Pray thee, bir J(din, let it be hut twenty 
^ nobles ; 1 am loatli to paw'u iny plate, in gut>d ear- 
nest, la ! 

Fal. Let it alone ; I’ll make other .«hift : you’ll be 
a fool still. 

Host, Well, you shall have it, (hough T pawn my 
gown. 1 hope you’ll come to sujuier i * * ' 

, FaL Will I live J— Go with her, with her; hook 
, on, hook on. J To the ojjicci's. 

I Second Part of Hmry IV. 


\ BEN JONRON. 

I ; The second name in the dramatic lltcralure of this 
I period has been generally assigned to Hun JTonron, 
; though some may be disposed to claim it for the 
I more Shakspearian genius of Beaumont and Flcteher, 

I Jonson was born ten years after Shukspeare — in 
; 1574 — and appeared as a w'riter for the stage in 
i Jiifl twentieth yearly His early life was full of liard- 
I ship and vicissitude. His father, a clergyman in 
j Westminster (a member of a Scottish family from 
j Annanrlale), died before the poet’s birth, and his 
j nwsjllier marrying again to a brh^klayer, Ben was 
i hrbu^it from Westminster school and put to the 
I same employment, Hisliking the occupation of his 
I father-in-law, he enlisted as a soldier, aii<l served in 
i the Low Countries. Ho is rei>oi ted to liave killed 
One of the enemy in single <r6mbat, in tlie view of 
both armies, aiul to have otherwise diKtinguished 
himself his youthftil bravery. As a poet, .lonson 
aiteih#ard« reverted with pride to his conduct as a 
soldier. On his return to England, he entertid St 
John’s college, Cambridge ; hut his stay there must 
have been short— probably ou account of hjs 
straitened circumstances — for, about the age of 
twenty, he lsfbund married, and an actor in Lon- 
don. l^n made his d$hut at a low theatre near 


Clerkenwell, and, as his opponents afterwards ro* 
minded him, foiled ooinpietely as an IwjIwh*, At tho 
same time, he was engaged iu writiug for Stw, 
either by himself or conjointly with . He 
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quarrelled with another performer, find on their 
fighting a dut 1 wntli swords, .Jonson had tho misfor- 
tune to kill his antagonist, and was severely wounded 
himself. He was committal to prison on a charge 
of murder, hut was released without a trial. Ou re- ! 
gaining his lilxjrty, he commenced writing for the ' 
stage, and produced, in 1590, his Every Man in his 
Ilumoui’. TJk* scene was laid iu Italy, but the elm- j 
ructers and numners depicted in Hu* piece WTre Eng- j 
lish, and Jonson after wm’ds ix'cast the wdtole, and 
transferred the scene to England. Jn its revised 
form, * Every Man in his Humour’ w^as brought out 
at the (jrlolie 'fbeatre in 1 598, and Shitksiveare was 
I one of the perforovers iu the play. Ho had himself 
jiroduccd some of his finest comedies by thivS time, . 
but .Jonson was no imitator of liis great rival, who j 
blended a spirit of luuitical roiUHiicc with his comic j 
eketeUos, and made no attempt to delineate tho do- ; 
mestic nmuners of his countrymen. .Jotiaou oixmod ' 
a now walk in 1 he drama : he felt his strength, and : 
the public. eheiTcd him ou with its plaudits. Queeu i 
ElizahetU pa(ronisc<l the new poet, and ever after- ^ 
W'ards ho was ‘ a nuui of mark and likelihood.*' In 
1599, appcareil his Hvery Man out of his Humour.^ a ; 
less able performance than its predemsor, Cynihia^s | 
Jicvcls and the Poetaster followed, and the fierce ■ 
rivalry and contention which clouded d orison’s after- 
life eieni to have begun about this time. He had 
attacked Marston and Pekker, two of his brother ' 
dramutists, in the ‘roefcaster.’ Dekker replied with ■ 
spirit in his ‘ Satiromastix,’ and Bon was silent for twm 
years, ‘living upon one Townsend, and scorning the ; 
world,’ as is recoriled in, the diary of a conlernjiorary. I 
In 1 tt()3, he tried ‘ if tri^dy had a more kind iispeef / i 
and produced his classic drama of Sejanus. fc?Iiortly \ 
after the accession of King James, a corned}' cidled 1 
Eastward Hoe., was %vritten conjointly by Jonson, j 
Ohapumn, and Marston. Some passages in this pit^e 1 
reflected on Hie Skjottish nation, and the mattex WJW ; 
represented to the king Iry one of Jn's courtiers (Sit 
Jotties Murray) lU so strong a light, that the autliors j 
were thrown into prison, and threatened with tho ( 
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«(tr8 and noses. Tliej were not tried ; and 
Bin was net ht liberty, he gave an entertain- 
to Ids friends (Selden and Camden being of 
ibe ntittiber) ; his mother was proseut on this joyous 
oecAfticm, mid she produced a paper of poison, wliich 
she said she intended to have given her son in his 
liquor, rather than he should submit to personal 
mutilation and disgrace, and another dose which sIm 
intended afterwards to have taken herself. The old 
kdy must, as VVlidlcy rcmarkH, have been more of 
an antique Konum than a Briton. Jonson’s own 
conduct in this aflair was noble and spirited. He 
had no eonsidoralde slinre in the composition of the 
piece, and was, btjsides, in such favour, that lie would 
not liavc bcrai molested ; ‘ but ibis did not satisfy 
him/ says Gitford ; ‘ arid he, therefore, with a high 
sense of Ijononr, voluntarily accompanied his two 
friends to prison, determined to share their fate.’ 
We cannot noW ascertain wdiat was the }nighty 
satire that moved the patriotic iudigiuition of dmnes ; 
it was doubtless softened before publication ; but in 
some copie.s of H^astward IJoe’ ( I there is a pas- 
sage in which the Scots air said to 1 k! ‘dispersed over 
the i'aee of the whole earth f and the dramatist sar- 
castically add.s, ‘ But as for them, tlici o are no greater 
friends to Englishmen and Ejigiand, w/un they are 
outm't, in the world, thanth(;y are ; !iiul foriny ]>art, 

1 would a hutuired thousand of them were there 
(in Virginia), for wo arc all one countrymen now, 
you know, and we shotild find ten times more com- 
fort of them there lluu wc do her('.’ The offended 
nationality of James must have been laid to rest by 
the Bubsequent adulation of Joiison in his Court 
’Masques, for he eulogised the vain and feeble ino- 
nareU as one that would raise the glory of England 
more than Elizabeth * J onson’s three gr^ad. comedies, 
Fy/ponr, or the Ebr, Jupicene, or the Stlcnt HWroi, 
and the Atchemijif, .verc hia next serioiLS lalxiurs ; 
hiij secon<i el,asiie.‘\l tragedy, Catilhie, appc.ared in 
161 1. Ilia fame hud now reached its highest eleva- 
tion } but he pi'odncod several otlicr comedies, and a 
vast tjqmber of court entertainments, ere his star 
Ix^gan Bcuaihly to decline. In 16)1), lie reeciveU tlic 
appointnuml of inad laureate, with a ixmsion of a 
hundfttd nierks. The same year Junson made a 
jouniey on fwt to S<ydhu)d, where he, had many 
, fhiends. lie w< l} re'^eived by the Sc>/tti.sh gentry, 

I and was so pleased with tlic ci)iuitry, that he medi- 
tated a poem, or drama, on tin; lK*autic8 of Jjoch- 
lomoiid. The last of his visits was made to Drum- 
mond of Haw^thoruden, with wdioni ho lived three 
weeks, and i)rummond kept notes of Jiis oonyersa- 
tion, wdiirii, in a subsequent age, were coumiunicati'd 
to the w'<»rld. In ccjnclusion, Drummonii catered on 
his journal the following (diaractcr of ISeii liiuiself : — 

‘ lie is a groat lover and pniiser of himself ; a con- 
temner and scoruer of others j given rather to h>se a 
flrieud Biari a jest-, jealous <»f ever.y word and action 
of those about him, cspt'eiully after drink, which is 
one ef the elemeuts in whirl) he liveth ; a dissembler 
<d ill ]»arta wduch reign in him ; a bragger oftsonio 
good tliat ho wanteth ; tliiukcth nothing well but 
what either he himself or some of his friends and 
:« 10 untrymcn bath said o'- done j he is passionately 
iriitd O'dd angry ; cjircloss either to gain or keep ; 

. y^dliCtive, but, if well auswerod, at himself; for any 
as boiug versed h* btaU ij iuterprcteUi best 

.siciiwacffc bf euf,<jrtafnuic'ntw, ns oon- 

,w|tb at iho close of this 

sBmlfffi! to having boon at ono 

^ tds'liiiia'ik K<^ (lothtfitc. VVhon hi prison, after 
‘ iWtaW ills S, J>rW Vf avc* tfed hba to the ohwoh of B opte, 

ho 'k iJswtaber of It for twelve years^ At the 

dbib, lifte k the Pmtoatont cotf.munioia 



sayings an«i dk-.d» to the, 
witli Ikutasy, which hath over miifltered nk, 
a general disease in many poets.’ ‘ . ^ , 

This character, it must be conlhsse^ ijs fai^ from 
being a flattering one ; and probably .ifi Vas, tmeon- 
ficiously, overcharged, owing to the recluse fiftbits 
and staid dcmeunmir of Drummond. We believe it» 
how'cver, to be substantially correct Inured to 
Inmlships and to a free boisterous life in his early 
days, Jouson seems to have contracted a roughness 
of manner, and habits of intemperance, whieli never 
wholly left him. Priding himself immoderately 
on his classicid acquiremeute, he waft apt to slight 
and condemn his less learned as.soCiatC8 ; while the 
conflict bctw’een his limited means and his love of 
.social pleasures, rcnderc'd him too often Hevere and 
satuniinc in his temper. Whatever he did wiw dope 
with labour, and hence was highly prized, Hi« con- 
temporaries sqemtid fond of mortifying his pride, and 
be was often at w'ar with actors and authors, Wmi 
the cclebrjited Inigo Joues, wdio vrtis joined with him 
in the preparation of the Court Masques, Jonson 
waged a long and bitter feud, in which both parties j 
were to blame. When bis better nature prevaile<1, j 
and exon-ised the demon of envy or spleen, Jmi$vn 
was capable of a gerterous wanntli of friendship, and | 
of just diserimiiittlion of genius and Character. His | 
literary reputation, his love of conviviality, and his 
high colloquJhl powers, rendered his society much 
courted, and he becanu! the centre of a hand of wits 
and revellers. Sir Walter Jlalcigh foufidod a club, 
known to all posterity as the Mermaid Club, at winch 
.fonson, Shakspeart', Beaumont and EleUiher, and 
other poets, exercised themselves with ‘ wit-combats’ 
niore bright and genial than their wine.* 1 )no of the 
flmmrite haunts of these bright-minded men w-as 
the Falcon Tavern, near the theatre in Bank&uh*, 
Southwark, of which a .sketch has liCen pn?«erv('d. 
I'lie latter days of Jonsun were dark and painful. 
Attacks of palsy eonlincd him to his lumse, and his 
ncces.sitie.s eomptlled liim to write for the stage when 
his pen litul lost its vigour, and w'aiited the charm 
of novelty. In KV'Ui, lie prmlueed hi.s comedy, the 
J\-rw Inn, which wms unsuect^ssful on the stage, Tho 
king sent him a present of ,C100, and raised his 
laiu'eaU! pension to the same sum per ammm. adding 
a yearly tir-rce of canary wine. Kext year, liowever, 
we find Junson, in an Epistle MeMihcant^ KoUeiting 
asswtanoe from the lord-treasurer. He cimtiuuwl 
wTiting to the last Dry den lius styled the latter 
works of Jonson bis dotagcff; some are certainly 
unworthy of him, but tlie Sad Shephard, which he 
left unfinished, exhibits the poetical fumy of a youth- 
ful eonq>oHition. lie died in 1037, mid was buried 
in Westminster AbWy, where a square stone, mark- 
ing the si»ot where the iioet’s body was disposed 
vertically, was long afterwards shown, insiiribCd 
only witdi the words, ‘ O Kakk BlJJft JosuftOif 1’ 

As a nro'jf of hiscnthuhCistlc temporami-nt. tt 1» sramfloaM, 
that Jonton Crank uut tlio full cup of wine at the oOTUrtlWhkn 
table, in tokitt reconuilifttion with the olim’cU at 

lamL 

* ‘ Many wtro the wil-coin)>atH b©lwi»t ShaHuBpoare anil Ben 
Jonnoai, which two I behoM lUto a Spanish gnlinoin )Ul<l 
an Knglish inftu of-wiur : Master Jon«i«, like tho former, was 
botlt far higher in learning ; solid, hut slow in hk perfijmwnwes- 
Shakt^»*in>, with tho BngllsU man-of-WM*. leMior in httWc* hat 
lighter in sailing, could turn with all tidies, Uok AlW|i«i 
,)iJvantago of all winds, by the quickness of his wit and 
tion.*.— ytfitef's tVorthMjs. * i ; 

Bealdes the Mermahh Jonson was ft great fteqhentef m aciOh 
called tho Apollo, at tho (M Bovi) taverh, B-W, tF 

which ho wrote poni^k <eacow8 

over tiie door of the room to all those vrito approved df w 
‘ true ruirbhui liquor.' Xkm'a rules, It must be ft»ii^ djlsdFtitte' 
nanced excess. , ; 





Emum r-ilTEllATURK. 


ifbjfilsoa, ftnindcJ a stylu of rt'jfulfirEi^grisb comody, i 
md.8)f;lve> wtjll compacted, ami fitted to endure, yvt 
jMSt very attractive in itn materials. Ills worlts, lUto- 
gether, conaiat of abeait fifty t!rtunati<! pieces, hut by 
far tbe grciitor part are inufl(|iies and interludes. Ilia 
priuciimi comediea are, ‘ ICvery ^Mnn in lus Ilutnour,’ i 





* Volponc,’ tbo * Silent Woman,’ and the ‘ Alclieniist.' 
Ills lionian tragedies may he considered literal im- 
personations of elassic anlupiity, ‘ rohnsfc and richly 
graced/ yet stUf and unnatural in style and eon- 
structioii. Tliev seem to hear ahont the same I'e- 
semblaneo to Shalfspeare’selasMC dramas that seuln- 
Inro dfX's to actual life. The strung delineation of 
clmracter is tlie most; striking feature in .lonson’s 
comedies. The voluptuous Yolpoiie ia drawn with 
great hrmilih und freedom ; and generally his por- 
traits of ceeeutric characters— men m whom some 
peculiarity has grown to an i^regious excess— are 
ludicrous and impressive. ITis scenes and characters 
ahovr the labour the artist, but still an artist pos- 
sming rich resources j an nente and vigorous in- 
tellect; gtojat knowledge of life, down to its lowest 
descents; wit, lofty dedamulion, and a power of 
dramatising his knowledge and ohscj^vation, with 
singular skill and etfect. His ]>edan1ry is often mis- 
placed and ridiculous : wlu;ii he wi.^dies to satirise 
his opponents of the drama, he lays the scene in the 
court of Augustus, and makes himself speak as 
Horace. In one of his Homan tragedie.s, he pre.^cribc's 
for the composition of a mvens^ or wasli for the 
fftcii! His comic theati'O is a gallery of strange, 
dever, origimd T>orlraits, powerfully dravn, and 
skilfully dispose*!, but many of thein repulsive in 
okprossion, or so exaggerated, as to look like carica- 
tures or libels on humanity. AYp have little deep 

K iou ot wUming tondorness to link tlie beings of 
irama with tliose we love or admire, or to make 
; tt» aymiiatltlac with them as with existing mortals. 
Thu charm of reality is generally wanting, or when 


found, it is not a pleasing reality, , WJhen tlie greit 
artist cscLUies entirely from his dalkiralc* wit and 
persouilied humours into the region of fancy {<us in 
tlie lyrical passages of ‘ (iynthia,’ ‘ Kpiceno,\ai5id the 
whole ilraina (f tlio ' 8ad Shepiicrd'), wo are struck , 
with the contract it exhihits to hia onlmary miimiOf. I 
He thui. picsculs Imo uatunis ; one hard, rugged, i 
gross and sarcastic *a mountain heily and a rocky | 
face,’ HA he desmahed his own iktsoh — the other | 
airy, fanciful, ami gracetiil, as if its iK»<scssor had j 
nevrr comh.ilcd with tlie world and its hrid passions, i 
but nursed liis umleihliinding and his fancy in | 
poeluMl .seclusion and coni emidat ion. i 


[ T/n: I'cU uj Cotiliiu.'] 

The .draiLs ami needs of C'atiUijo being 

bmd), 

.As he jiuist liglit with otto of the (wo annies 
That then had near iitclo<cd Jam, it plca.sM fate 
To make us the object of liis desperate choice, 
AVlicrein the danger almost (ic)i,s’<l the hoinuir : 

And, as he rose, the <lay grow black wdth him, 

And file de.scendod neattr to the earth, 

A.s if she meant to hide the name <d‘ things 
rielcr her wings, and make the world her v]uarry. 

At tJii.s we roused, lest one Miiall niinuti‘’s stay 
Had left it to he iiujuiivd what Home was ; 

And (as we ought) ann'd in the coiilidenco 
Of <air gieat »a,use, in form of battle stood, 

MTnht Catiline cuiuo on. not with the (ac© 
or any man, hiit of a jaihhc rnin ; 

Ills e«»nntena.nee, was a civil wtu- it^df ; 

And all his host had, stamUng lu their looks, 

'J'hc jmlencss of th<j ilealh that was to coin© ; 

ATt riled they <»ut like vultures, and urged on, 

As if they would pioctpHaie our I'atc.s. 

Nor stay’d we longei for ’cip, hut himself 
Struck the fird siioke, and with it tied a life, 

AVTiicIi out, it .-' omM n. nanow nook of land 
Had hioke lx tween two mighty sea.s, and cither 
h'hnvM into <uhcr; fw dnl the siaiightcr; 

And whirl’d about, as, when two violent (ides 
Meet and not yield. The furies stood on hills, 
(’ireling the place, und lioinbling to stv men 
Do im.io tlnci they ; whilst pity left tlu* field, 

Oi lov’d lor timt r ide, that in .so b.id a cause 
'I’Uoy knew not whai a <Tinio ilicir labnir was. 

The Min stood still, and was, bihind the cloud 
Tin* battio made, .stvn Hweating, to drive up 
Hisfnghtcd h(‘rse,vvhoin .still thenuiscdrovebaokwiird : 
And now Inul lieice I'inyo, like a. flame, 

(’onsniu’d all it, could reach, and then itself, 

Had not the fortune of the (snui mm wealth, 

Come, Psilhis-lihe, to every Koinan thought; 

AA'liieh Catiline seeinu, and tliat now In.s troop.i 
t'ov eiM the t'arth they 'ad Ibuglii, on with tUcir trunks, 
Amhitious of great fame, to ciown his ill, 

Collected all his fury, and nin in 
(AiSiM with 11 glory liigh as his despavi) 

Into onr luitilc, like a l.ibyan lion 
rpini his huntei'S, scoiiilul of our weajious*, 

Careless of wounds, plucking down lives about him, 
'fill ho had tirolod in lumself with death: 

'Iheii fell h© too, t’ emhmcc it wdierc it lai'. 

And as in that rebellion 'gainst the gods, 

IMinerra holding fm-lli Medusa's head, 

One of the giant hrethren felt hiinsi lf 
<lrow niai’Me at the killing si.ijht ; and now. 

Almost made stone., began to impiiu' wimt fhntt 
Whttt rock, it was that crept tbroc.gh all inx limbs; 
Ami, or© h© could think more, was that lie fear ili 
So Catiline, at the sight of Ihmie in 
Hecame hlri tomb; yet did hts look retain , 

Some of lus fierceness, and his liamN still mov^ 

ii )3 
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i£ h& Iftbour’d ^ot to grastp the state 
With th<M5e rebeJllous parts. 

; > data* A hmre ho4 death I 
Had this been honest now, and for liia country. 
As 'twas against it, who had o’or fall’n greater '{ 


[Accusation ami Vea^t of Slllxus in fJic Senate 7/omc.l 

[Silius, an lionoumblo Ttoraan, hated by Tiberius Oieear, the 
Oxn\)oiw, and 8('jfxnup, is unjitstly accused in the senate house 
by yarJ'O, tlie Ollll^uI. The other persons proBCnt are Dondtius 
Afer, La^ia^l<^, aurl dotla, enemies of Silius, and Arruntius ami 
Babhms, his frjomls, witlv lictares and preecone^, infeiior ofli- 
cm of the senate.] 

Afr. Cito Cal UR SiliuR. 

J^nr. (."aius Silius ! 

Sit. Here. 

Afa\ The triurupli that thou hadet in Oerniany 
I'or thj late victoiy on yacToyir, 

Thou haftt enjoy’d .so iVocly, (’aiu.s SiliuB, 

As no man it envy’d thco ; nor would <’a?9ar, 

Or Kotne admit, that tln)U Avert tlion •lefrnuded 
Of any honours thy deserts could claim, 

Jii the fair service of the commonwealth : 

But now, if after all their loves and graces 
(Tliy actions and thoir courses beijig dihCovei-M), , 

It shall appear to (.Iicsar, and this senate, 

Thou hast defil’d those glories with tby crimes 

' Sil. eVimos ? 

Ajxt, I’ationoe, SiUus 
SiL Teii tby nmil of }>atiencc 
1 aiiA a Homan. "What are my oriines? ]*roclaiiu thorn. 
Am I too rich ? too honest for the limes i 
Have I or treasure, jewels, land, or houses. 

That some informer gapes for 1 J.s my^ strength 
Too much to ho adrniLtcd 1 or my Knowledge ? 

'J’bosc now are c rirues. 

Afa\ Nay, Silin.s, if the name 
Of crime so touel) thee, with what impotence 
Wilt thou ♦'iiduro the matter to bo seandi’d t 
Su. I tell t-lif'CH Afcr, with nntre scorn than feui : 
Employ your meveemiry lougue and an. 

^VlicTc’s lay aecu.ser ? 

V((r. Hotv, 

uirr, VaiT’j the coii.snl. 

Is he thrust in i 

Var. ''lifi 1 acenso thee, Silins. 

Against tin' majesty of lloiiw, and Ojf.sar, 

1 do juoiKqjTiee thee lu re a guilty cause, 

First of beginning ami occasioning, 

Next, drawiiig out the war iu 6‘allia, 

For which thou late triurnpli’Ht ; ilissembllng long 
Thai Sacioviv to be an enemy, 

Only to mahe thy entertainment more ; 

Whilst thou and thy wife Sosin. poll’d the province : 

with Sordid base dc.siro of gain, I 

I'hou hast dj-fcrcditcd thy actions’ worth, 

' An<l Iwen a tnutjr to the state. 

jSJ. Thou lies;. * 

./iir, I tliank time, Villus, speak so still and often. 
Far. If I not jtvovc it, (^'cesar, but unjustly 
Hav« call’d hioi into trial ; here 1 bind 
Myself to suffer what, J elaiiu against him ; 

A»^'yirfd to have wlmt, 1 ];a\e spoke, confirm'd 
of the court, and ul! good nu n. 

SpCiSiar, J crave to Invvo mv cause doferr’d. 

Till thiiji :coJi.sulship bo out, 

, Tih* daimot. 

Nor ma.y tra grant it. 

Sit \^y ! fthail hu design 
My day of trial ? is Jo}’ ttCciiner? 

And m^ust he he my Judge { 
fih. It hath usual* 

And, ili ft right thiA custom hath allowed 


The magistrate, to call forth private tonn ; 

And to appoint their day : wnkU privilege 
We may not in tho consul soe inmng’d, 

By whose deep watchofi, and industrious efare. 

It is Ro labour’d as the commonwealth 
lleccive no lo.ss, by any oblique course. 

Sil. (''icsar, tliy fraud is worse than violence* 

Tib* ydius, mistake us not, we dare not use 
The credit of the consul to thy wrong j 
But only do presowe his place and power. 

So far as it concerns the dignity 
And honour of the state. 

An\ Believe him, Silius. 

Cot. Why, 80 he may, Arruutius. 

Arr. I sayf ho. 

And ho may choo.se too. 

Tib. By the Capitol, 

An<l all our gods, but that tho dear republic, 

CMir sacred laws, and just avithority 
Are interegs’d therein, I should l>e silent. 

Afcr. ’Please Ceesar to give way unto big trial j 
ITo shall have justice. 

Sil. Nay, I shall have law; 

Shall I not, Afer ! speak. 

Aftr. Would you have morel 

SiL No, my well-spoken man, I would no more ^ 
Nor less: might I enjoy it natural, 

Not taught tovspeak unto your present ends. 

Free from thine, Ins, and all youp unkind handling, 
Furious enforcing, most unjust pre.suming, 
l\TttUciou8, and manifold applying. 

Foul wreeting, and Impossible construction. 

Aftr. He mves, be ravcR. 

Sit. Thou durst not tell me «o, 

ILadst thou not Cfewir’s warrant. I can see 
W'^hoHo power condemns me. 

Var. T'his hetray-s his spirit. 

'I'liis de.h enough declare tiira what he is. 

SiL What am 1 1 .B]'K'ak. 

Var. An eiiouiy ((j the stato. 

Sit. Beean.'ie I am an eneuiy to thoo, 

And Hueh eoiTupfed ]ninjstcr.s o’ tlie states 
That here a.i‘t made a present instrument 
To gratify if with tliine own disgrace. 

*A(/. I’his to the vionsul is most insolent ! 

And im]‘ious ! 

Sil. Ay, take part. Beveal yourselves, 

Alas I 1 ^cent not 3 ‘our coufed’racius, 

Your plots and combinations ! I not know 
Million Sejanu.H liates me ; and th.at all 
Tjiis boast of law, and law i.s but a fonn, 

A net of Vulcan’s filing, a mere engine, 

'To take tliat life by a pivtext of justice, 

Which you jiursue iiipftialioe ? 1 want brain, 

Or nostril to persuade me, that your ends 
And purposes are made to what thm are. 

Before my answer ! O, you ec^ual gods, 

I\'hose justice not a world of wolf-tum’d men 
Shall make me to accuse, howe’er i>rovok’d} 

Ilttvc I for this so oft engag’d myself I 
Stood in tho heat and fervour of a 6 ght, 

When Phoebus sooner hath forsook the day 
Than 1 tho field, against tho bluc-cy’d Gauls 
And crisped Germans I when our Roman eagles 
Have farm’d the fire with their labouring wings. 

And no blow dealt, that left not death behind it! 
"When 1 have charg’d, alone, into the troops 
Of eurPd Sicainbrians, routed them, and came 
Not off, with backward ensigns of a slave. 

But forward marks, wounds on my breast and faeOi 
Were meant to thee, 0 Cssfiar, and thy Romo ? 

Ana have I this return I did I for this 
Perform so noble and so brave defeat 
On Sacrovir I (0 Jove, let it become me 
To boast my deeds, when he, whom they concern. 
J^haJl thus forget them.) 
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Jifisr, Silitis, Siliua, 

^ Tineao are tl»e eoraiaon customs of thy blood, 

When It is high with ‘wino, as uow with rage : 

This well agrees with that iu temperate vaunt 

Thou lately mad*st at Agrippina's table* 

That, when all other of the troops wore prone 

To fall into rebellion, only thine 

RemainM in thoir obedience. Thou wort he 

That siivM the empire, which had then been lost, 

Had hut thy legions, there, rebcUMfor inutin’d ; 

Thy virtue mot, and fronted every peril. 

Thou gav’st to Caesar, ajfd to Rome, their surety, 
Their name, their strength, their Hpifcit, and their 
state, 

Their being was a donative from thee. 
y/jT. Well worded, and most like an orator. 

7V6. Is this true, Siliua ? 

SU, SuTC thy question, Covsar, 

Thy apy of famous credit hath affirm’d it, 

An\ Exctdlent Rmnau ! 

A'rt6. lie doth answer stontly. 

. Sfj. If this 1)0 so, there needs no other cause 

Of crime against him. 

1 Viu\ What can more hiijieach 
j The royal dignity and oCCmsar, 

; Than to ho urged nitli a bciiofit 
. Jlo cannot jtay ? 

j (.W. In this, all Cresar’s fortune 

1 Ts made urie(junl to the courtesy. 

I Lat. His means arc clean destroy’d that should re- 
j quite. 

1 (M. Nothing is great enough for Silius’ merit, 

j Arr. Callus on that side too ? 
jSV/. Come, do not hunt 

And labour so aliout for cirinnnstauce, 

'J'o make him guilty, vvlioin von have tV)rGdoomM : 

Take shorter ways ; I’ll meet your purpOi,e.s. 

The words were inine, and more I now will s.ay : 

; Since T have done theo that great service, Ctesar, 

1 Thou still hast fear’d me ; and, in place of grace, 
Return’d rpe hatred ; so soon all b<‘s( turns. 

With doubtful priuce.s, tuni deep injuries 

In estimation, when they greater rih(^ 

Than can he answer’d. Roindjts, witli you, 

' Arc of no longer pleasure than you can 

With case restore them ; that tianscended once, 

Your studies are not lunv to tbank, but kill. 

It is jmur nature to have all men slaves 
; To you, but you acknowledging to none. 

, The means that make your greatnes.s, must Jiot come 

In mention of it ; it' it do, it takes 
i So much away, you think : iiud that which help'd, 
Shall soonest perUh, if it stand in eye. 

Where it may front, or but upljj-aid the high. 
dot. Sudor him 8j»eak no more. 

Va7\ Note but his spirit. 

Afcr. This show's him in the rest. 

lie hath spoke enough to prove him Cicsar's fi>c, 
Lot. be censur'd. 

Cot Hi« thoughts look through his word.s. 

A cciisture* 

StL Stay, 

Stay, most officious senate, I shall straight 

Delude thy fury. SiUus hath not plac’d 

His guards within him, agalufit fortune’s .‘!pit.3, 

Bo weakly, but he can escape your gripe, 

That are but hands of fortune ; she herself. 

When virtue doth oppose, must lose her threats. 

All that can happen in humanity, 

The iSovm of Caiaar, proud Sojatiua’ hatred, 

Daeo Varro’s spleen, and Afer’s bloodying tongue, 

The senate’s servile flattery, and these ^ 

Master’d to kill, Tra fortified against, 

And can look down upon : they are beneath me. 

It is not life whereof I stand enamour’d ; 

Nor shall my end make me accuse my fate. 

The coward and the valiant man must jKall, 

Only the cause, and manner how, discerns them t 

Which then are gladdest, when they cost U» deareet. 
Romans, if any hero bo in tins senate. 

Would know to rnook Tiberius’ tymimy, 

Look upon Silius, and so Icam to die. '[/SifrtJs hims^* 
Vov. O desperate act ! 

Ar)\ An honourJiblo hand ! 

Tib. Look, is ho dead ? 

l^ah. Twaa nobly strucU, and home. 

Arr. My thought did prompt him to it. 

Farewell, Silias. 

Re famous ever lor thjr gi'oat example. 

[f/OtV’.J j 

(I’nirn ilio ‘ Now Inn.’) 

Lovei. and Host of tho Ts\w Tnii. 

Lor. There is no life on earth, hut heJng in love 1 
There arc no studies, no delights, jkj business. 

No intiTcoiirse, or trade of sense, or soul, 

Hut wliat i.s love ! T was the la/iest creature, 

Tlic most unprofitable si.gn of nothing, 

The veriest drone, and shqib away uiy life 

Royond the dormouse, till 1 was in love ! 

And now f can out-wake Ibo niglitingah', 

Out-w'atcli an usurer, and out-walk him too, 

Stalk like a. gliost that hauute«l 'bout a troastiro ; 

And all that fancio<l treasure, it is love I 

Rut is your nam<^ Lovi -ill, sir, or liove-well 1 

I would know' that. 

7/071. I do not know' 't myself, 

Whether it is. Rut it is love hg<th been 

I'lie hereditary pasistmi of our liouso, 

My gentle host, nrni, as J guess, my friend ; 

The truth is, 1 Jiave lov'd this lady long, 

And impotently, with desire enough, 

Rut no sucoe.ss : for 1 have still furborno 

To express it in my person to her. 

//ofit Hiav ilieii ? 

Lor. T hare .sent her toy.s, verses, and anngi'ams, 

Trials of wit, mere trillos, she has eommendefi, 

Rut knew not wiieneo they eanie, nor could slio guesfl, 
//osf. This wus a yirctty riddling way of wooing ! 

7/01’. 1 oft have l>eon, too, in b(*r ccinpany, 

And look’d upon her a wliole day, admir'd her, 

Lov'd her, and did not tidl her so ; lov’d still, 

J/ook’d still, and lov’d; and lov'd, and look'd, ami 
sigh’d ; 

Rut, as a man neglected, J c.'itnc off, 

And unregarded. 

7/ as/. Could you blame her, sir, 

When yon were silent and not said a word t 

VjOv. O, bul 1 lov’d the more ; and she might rciid it 

Rost in my silence, had she been— 

//ost As melanebolie 

As you are. Pray you, why W'ould you stand niute, sir 1 

Lnr. 0 thereon hangs a history, mine host. 

Did, you e’er know or hear of the Lord Beaufort, 

"Who serv’d so bravely in France 1 I was his page, 

And, ere he died, his friend : f follow’d him 

First in the wars, and in the times of peace 

1 waited on his studies ; which were right. 

He had no Arthurs, nor no Rosi deers, 

No Knights of the Sun, nor Arnndis de fKaulfl, 

Primalions, and Pantagnids, public nothings j 

Abortives of the fabulouR dark cloister, 

Sent out to poiaon courts, and infest manners ; 

Rut great Achilles’, Agamemnon’s ads, 

S<igc Nestor’s counads, and Ulysses* aleighte, 

Tydidcs’ fortitude, as Homer WTought tliem 

In his InimoTtal fancy, for examples 

Of the heroic virtue. Or, as Virgil, 

That master of the Epic poem, Hmn’d 

Pious .dHIneas, his religious prince, 
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BoitiiKtg his »t^^d parent on his ehouMorfl, 
l^ir tVoTn the /lames of Troy, >vith his young son. 
!^d, these ho brought to |>nictice and to use. 

He gave me first my breeding, 1 acknowledge, 
Then shower’d his bounties on me, like the Hours, 
That opcn-ljanded sit upon the clouds. 

And preas iho libcraUty of heaven 

Down to the laps of 1 hankful men I But then, 

The trust coininitted to me at his death 

Was above all, ami left so strong a tie 

On all my powers, as tinie sJiall not dissolve, 

Till it dissolve itself, and buiy all : 

The care of his hi are heir and ojdy son ! 

Who being a virtuous, awoet, young, hoiA-fnl lord, 
Hath cast his first afiections on this ladv. 

And though 1 know, and may pi’esutue her such, 
As out of humour, will I'etnrn no love. 

And therofoi'e might inditforenf ly be made 
The oourting-stoek for all to ]>raetise on, 

As she doth practise on us all to scorn : 

Yet out of a religion to my charge, 

And debt profess’d, I have made a self-deciee. 
Ne’er to cx])res3 my i»cr?on, though my passion 
Burn me to cinders. 


[A tSmxtUton and a By(if/ffmhvioS\ 

[Uobafiil, the brapgadncio, in his mean and obscure lodging, 
ts visited by Matthew, the simpletoji ] 

Mat, Save you, sir ; save you, captain. 

Bob, OeoTle master Matthew < Is i( you, sir t 
Please you to sit domi. 

Mat. Thank you, good captain, you may see 1 am 
nomewliat audacious. 

jBoO. Not so, sir. 1 was rt'qucste<l to suj»pci last 
night by a sort of gallants, wliero you were msh’d for, 
ttliii drunk to, T assure you, 

Vouc‘Iis.nfo’mc, by whom, g<'od captain ? 

Bob. Marry, by ^oung Well-bred, and othel^. AVliy, 
hostess, a stool ln;ro for this gentleman. 

Mat. No haste, sir; ’tis very well. 

Bob. Body o’ me I — it was so lale ere we parte<l last 
night, I can sciueo opoi my eves yet ; i u.jh but now 
ri/wui, as you came: how pfl:«e.s the day .abroad, sii ' — 
you cai> tell. 

Mat. Faith, some half Jnuir to seven: now, trust 
me, you have an exceeding fijio jmlging here, very 
neat and ]»rivate ! 

Bob. Ay, dr ; eifc down, J pray you. Mr Matthew 
' (ij» any cas.\) possess no gontleiiien of our aequaiut- 
nnoe wjth notice of my lodging. 

Mai, Wh'> I, sir ? -no, 

i?o6. Not that I jieed to care who know it, for the 
cabin is eouvenieut, but in reg'avd I w'ould not be too 
popular, and generally visited as some are. 

, jSfat. 'I'rue, eaptam, 1 conceive you. 

Bob, For, do you see, sir, by the heart r>f valour in 
me (except it bo to sotiic peculiai and cIxmcc spirits, 
to wlium 1 arn extraordinarily engaged, as yourself, 
or so,), I could not extend thus fai. * 

0 Lord, sir, I res<jlve so. 

1 confess I love .acleanlvaml quiet privacy, 
«bove all the tumult and mar fortune. What new 
book ha’ you there ? What ! Co by, liierouynm !J 

Mat. Ay, did you ever sec it acted ? Is't not well 
peon’d 1 

^ AcAt WcibjveunVj ! X would fain see all the poets 
of tke^e tinms pen such another play as that wau !-- 
they‘ll prate and swagger, and keep a stir of art and 
devices, when (as 1 arn a gentAemau), read ’em, they 
are the most shallow, pitiful, barr»*'n ^bUow.H,that lire 
upon the face of tho earth 

Mfa. Indeed ; hereto a itumber of fine si^eeches in 
1 .<v phrase of tho day. 


this book, * 0 eyes, tio eyes, but fountjaihi* fraught 
with tcaM !* There’s a conceit I — fountains fi'aught 
with tears ! ‘ O life, no life, but lively form of doa^l* 
Another ! * O world, no wmrld, but moss of public 
wrongs !’ A third ! ‘ Confu-sod and fill’d with murder 
and misdeeda 1’ A fourth 1 0, the muses I Is’t not 
excellent 1 Is't not simply tho best that over you 
heard, captain ? Ha ! how do you like it ? ‘ 

Bob. ’Tis good. 

Mat, ‘ d'o theo,*tlic purest object to my sense, 

The most refined essence heaven covers, ' 

Send 1 these Hues, whenoin 1 ijj[o commence 
The bapi>y stalb of turtle-billing lovers. 

If ibey prove rough, unpolish’d, harsh, and rude, 

Haste made the waste. 'I'hns mildly I conclude.’ 

Nay, proeeed, proceed. ^Vlicre’s this I 

(Bobndil mid'lnf) him rrady all this ivJiile. 

Mat. This, sir? a toy o’ mine own, in my nonage ; 
the infancy of iny muses ! But wdien will you eoine 
and .see my study ? (Jootl faith, 1 ean show you some 
very good things I have done of late. 'I'hat boot be- 
comes your leg passing well, captain, methinks. 

Bub. So, so j it’s tlic fasliion gentletm-n now use. 

Mat. 'J'roth, captain, and now you speak o’ tho 
fashion. Master \\^eU-l)r<?d’s older brother and I are 
fallen out exceedingly. This other day, 1 happened 
to enter into some dise(m^^e of a hanger, which, I 
assure you, botji for fashion and workmanship, was 
most peremptory- beau t/iful and geiitlemau-like ; yet 
bo condemned and cried it down for tho most pyed 
and ridieiilous that ever he saw, 

BuJr, .^squire Downright, the lutl f-brothor, wiis’tnot? 

Mat. Ay, sir, he. 

Bob. Hang him, rook, he! why, he has no more 
judgment than a malt-horse. Jiy St George, 1 won- 
der yonM lose a thought ujion such an animal ; the 
most p<Teinptoiy alisnrd clown of t-hristendoin, this 
day, he ir holden. 1 )H’otesL to you, as 1 am a gentlo- 
maii and a soldier, 1 ne’er eliaiiged words with his 
like. Bv his discourse, he should eat nothing but 
hay: he vvas bom for tho manger, pannier, or pack- 
saddle ! He has not so much as a good pliraso in his 
belly, but all old iron ami i usty proverbs !-— a good 
e*nnniodity for some .smith to make hoh-nails of. 

Mat. Ay, and he thinks to carry it aw'ay with bis 
manhood still, vvheie bo comes : he brags he will gi’ 
me the l»a.stinado, as 1 hear. 

Bob. How X he the bastinado ? How camo ho by 
that word, tiow ? 

Mat. Nay, indeed, he said cudgel me ; I term’d it 
HO I >r my more grace. 

ik>b. That may be, for f was sure it was none of bin 
w'oril : but wlien ? when said he so t 

Mat. Faith, yesterday, they say ; a young gallant, 
a friend of mine, told ffie so. 

Bob. By the fo<jt of Fliaraoli, aix ’twere my ease 
now, I should iscndlum a ciiartel presently. The ba«- 
tin.ado ! A most proper and sufficient dcpendancc, 
warranted by the great Caran/.a. Como hithct ; you 
shall cbailcl him ; I’ll show you a trick or two, you 
shall kill him with at pleasure ; the first sioccata, if 
you will, by thin air. 

Mat. Indeed ; you have absolute knowdedgo i* the 
mystery, I have heard, sir. 

Bob. Of whom ? — of whom ha’ you beard it, 1 bc'* 
Kcceh you ? 

A/af. Troth I have licard it spoken of divers, that 
you have very rare, and un-in-one-breath-iittor-able 
»ki)i, sir. 

Bob. By heav’n, no not I; no skill i’ tho earth; 
.H<nne small rudiments i’ tho science, a« to kno'w my 
time, distance, or so: 1 have profest it more for ncble-* * 
men and gontlemon’s use than mine own praotifse, 1 I 
assure you. Hostosa, accommodato Us with another 
Iied-.staff here quickly j lend us another Ijod-stftff: iho 
woman does not understand the words of action* Look 
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ex»)t not your iwint above tbls state, at any 
band, and Jet your poniard maintain your defence, 
tims ; <#cive it the gentleman, and leave us ;) so, sir. 
Come on,. 0 twine your body more about, that you may 
fall to a more swet, comely, gentlcman-like guard ; 
fiO, inditrorent : hollow your b<uly more, sir, thus ; 
now, stand, fas to’ your left log, Jioio your distmiee, 
keep your due projjortiou of time, 0, you disorder 
your point most irregularly ! 

Jlfot. How is the bearing of it now, sir 1 

Boh. 0, out of mcasui'O ill !— a well-experienced 
hand would pass upon you at pleasure. 

Milt. How mean you, sir, pass uiwn mo ? 

Boh. Why, thus, sir, (make a thrust at me) ; come in 
upon the answer, control 3mur point, and make a full 
career at the body ; the best practis’d gallants of tlio 
time name it the passado ; a most desperate thrust, 
belieye it ! 

Mat. Weil, come, sir. 

Boh. Mdiy, you Jo not niana<:e \’our weapon with 
any facility or grace to invite me! I luuo no spirit 
to play with you; your dearth of judgment renders 
yon tedious. 

Mat. Jliit one venuo, sir. 

Boh. Venue I fio ; most gross denonunation ns ever 
1 hoard. (>, the atooeata, ulule you live, air, note 
that; come, put on ^our cloak, and w'c’ll go to home 
priv.atc place wlicre 3 on arc ac'piainted — some tavern 
or Ro—aud h.aA*e a bit; riHsend for one of these 
fencers, ami he shall breathe you, Iw my direction, 
.and then lisill teach xnu 3 our trick; you shall kill 
him with it at the iitst, if you please. Why, I will 
learn you by the triu* judgment of the eye, hand, atid 
foot, to control any enemy's jioiut i’ the world. Should 
your adrorsarv confront you with a ]n.slol, ’tw^ero 
nothing, by this hand ; you should, by Ibe same rule, 
control hi H bullet, in a line, except it w-ero liail shot, 
and spread. What iiionov )ia’ 3^011 about you. Master 
Matthew ? 

Afat. Faith, T ha,’ not past a two sliilhngs, or so. 

lioh. 'Tis sonit‘W'hat wuth the lea'll ; but i‘orno; wv' 
will havoaliuuoh of radish, ami salt to taste ourwuno, 
and a pipe of tobacco, to close the oritiee of the sto- 
imieli ; and then we’ll call upon young Well-bred : 
perhajis we .shall moot the Condon his biothor there, 
and put him to the (luestiorj- 

Evertf Mon in liii Hmnmr. 

{BolmliVii Plaiifov (ho of <tH Army.'] 

Boh. I will ti'll von, sii, 113" the w-av of pin ate, and 
under seal, 1 am a gcnilomaii, .and live here obscure, 
and to myself ; but were 1 known to her majesty and 
tlie lords {observe nu-), I would umlertake, upon this 
poor ]jea<l and lilc, for the public benelit of the state, 
not only to spartj^ the entiie lives of her subjects in 
general, but to save the one half, may, tlirec jiarts of 
net yearly charge in holding war, and against what 
enemy soever. And how would 1 <lo it, tliink you ? 

./A Km. Nay, 1 kimw n»»l, nor can I conceive. 

Bob. Why thus, sir. I would select niuetern more, to 
myself, throughout the land ; gcnllcmen they should be 
of good spirit, .strong and able comstituiion ; I would 
choose them by an instinct, a character that I have : 
and 1 would teach these nineto(*nthe special rules, as 
your punto, your roverso, your stoccata, your imbroc- 
cato, your pitssado, your juoniauto, till they could all 
play vciy near, m* altogether as well as luysclf. I'liiH 
lioim, say the enemy were forty thousand strong, wc 
twenty wamld oonio into the held the tenth of March, 
or thcroabouts ; and we would challenge twenty of 
the <memy ; they could not in their honour refuse us ; 
wall, would kill them : challenge tw^euty more, Itill 
thorn ; twenty more* k ill them ; twenty mort^, kill them 
toejitnd thus would wo kill every man his. twenty 
a-day, that’s twenty score j twenty score, that’s two 


Imndred ; two hundred a-da3% five days a thousiMid j 
Jbrty thousand ; forty times iive, five times forty, two 
hundred days kills them all up by ooinputatioA. And 
this wjH 1 venture mv' pcKir gcntleia.an<*Jika carcass to 
peifonn, provided there bo no treason practised upon 
us, by fair and discreet maJihood ; tluit is, civilly by 
the sword. 

IhH. 

[Aih'icr to a Re<^h&s Youth .'l 

KmictlL "Whut would I have you do ? I’ll tell you, 
kinsinau ; 

l.icai'n to be wise, iiud pr.actise how lo thrive, 

Thai would I lime you flo : and not to spend 
Your coin on every bauble that you fancy, 

Or every foo^i^ll brain that humours you, 

I would not have you to invade each place, 

Nor thrust 3a)urself on all socioiu*s, 

'i'lll meii’.s afreetious, or your own desert, 

Shoubl worthily invite you to your rank, 
lie that is ao lespectless 111 his courses, 

Oft sells his rejmtation nt choitp market. 

Nor would 1 vuMi should melt away yourself 
III llasliiiig bravery, b'^i , while you alPect 
To make a, bla/e of gentry to the world, 

A little puli' of scorn extinguish it, 

Ami you be loft like an unsay oiuy snuff', 

Whose property is only to otfend. 

I'd ha’ you sober, and contain yourself; 

Not that yonr sail lx* bigger tluin your boat ; 

Hut modci'ate your expenses mnv (ut first) 

As you may keep the .same ])roportion suil. 

Nor stand so much on your gentility. 

Which is .'in airy, and mere borrow’d thing, 

From de.ad men’s dust, and bones ; and none of yours, 
Except 3'ou make, or hold it. 

Ibid. 

[ The Ah-Jiciiiisf.'] 

Mammom. PiiiioY, his Friend. The sceno, .Scbt^b'# ITouse. 

Alam. Como on, sir. Now j'ou act your foot on 
shoie 

Tn 9ioro orhe. Here’s the rich J’eru : 

And there within, sir, tire the golden ruines, 

Cfrpiit .'''olouion’s Ophii I He ivas sailing to’t 
Thiro 3'i*ar.s, but we have reach’d it in ten months. 
This is" the dav wherein to nil mv friends 
I will jironounce the liappi woni, He rich. 

7'his (Isiv you shall he .ynrfaf i-ishiiL 

You .shall no more deal wuth the hollow dye, 

Or the frail i-tird. No more be at charge of keeping 
The liierv punk foi the 3 0uhg heir, that must 
Si'al at all hours in lus shirt. No mure, 

If he deny, ha' him be.'iten te't, as he is 
7'hat brings him the commodil3X No more 
Shall thirst of satin, or the (‘ovetouH hunger 
Of velvet entrails for a rude-spun cl<>ak 
Tojibe display’d ut Madam Augusta's, make 
The .sons of Sword and llaxard fall before 
The golden calf, and on their knees wliolo nights 
Commit ivlulatiy with wnne and trumpets ; 

Or go a-fcasting after drum and ensign. 

No more of this. You shall start up young viceroys, 
And have your piimjues and pun(|uetoes, my Surly : 
Ami unto thco I speak it first, He rl<‘h. 

Where is my Subtle there ? within, ho — 

[Face titmi'crufrom witlimf 
Sir, he^l come to you b3^ ami by. 

Mam, That’s his iire-drake, 

TJ is Lungs, his ZephyruH, he that pufTs his coals . 

Till he firk mature up in her own centre. 

You aro not faithful, sir. This night 1 11 
All that is metal in thy hoiiRo to gold : 

And early in the morning wdll I eend 
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To *|iJl tKe pltinibers and tlxe pcwtei-ers, 

Aisd buy their tin and letwl up ; and to IiOtUhuiy> 

For all the ropper. 

' AVr-, What, and turn that too ? 

Mam^ Yes, and ru purchase Devoiishire and Corn- 
wall, 

And iruike them perfect Indies ! Y'ou admire now? 
Bur. Mo, faith, 

I Aiain. But when you mco tho ellecta of the g:rcat 
j ' medicine ! 

j Of which one jiart piojectod on a hundred 
Of Mercury, ur \ohus, or tlio Moon, 
j Shall turn it to a.■^ many of the Sun j 
' Nay, to a fJiousattd, so ad iujfv itiiiii : 
i Y ou will he I i e vc me. 
j Bur. y< s, when 1 see’t, I wall- 
j jHtfi7,i. IJa ! why, 

( Do you think I fable ivilh you ? J ftM,-?ure you, 

1 lie thiit ha.R once tJu' thuvor of the Sun, 
j 'Jhe periect Huh}', xvhieh wo eall Kiixir, 
j Not only can do that, )jut liy im virtue 
Can confer Iionour, love, respect, Jonj,' life, j 

Cnve Safely, valour, yea, and vj<-t<>iy. 

To whom he will. In ei^ht-aud-twciity days 
Dll make an old man of foursome a chihi. 

Bur. No doubt; he’s that already. 

Mam^ Nay, I mean, 

Jlcstoio Ills years, reritwv him like an eagle, 

To the fifth age ; make him get sons and daughters, 
Young giants, as our pliilosophers ha'ic done 
(The ancient paiiiarchs afore the Hood), 

By taking, ^nce a-week, on a knifo’.s point, 

The (Quantity of a grain of mu.stard of it, 

Become stout Marses, and beget young Cupids. 

Bur. The decay’d cstals of 1‘ickt-hatch would 
thank you 

That kee^> tlic fire alive there. 

Mam. lifi the set ret 

Of nature naturised ^gaiind all iiifeciioii'., 

Cures all diseases, (snuing of all cainses ; 

A month '.s gnel in a day ; a yeui’s m twelve ; 

And of what age soever,’^ in a month ; 

Past all the dos»s of your drugging doetors, 
I'll'undertake withal to fi'Lht the plague 
Out o’ the kingdom in tiii'e* mouths. 

I Bur. And I’ll 

i Be hound tho idayers shall bing yv-ur prfiiwc.s, 

I thcii, 

j Without tbeic poets, 
j Mavi. ^'r. I’ll do’t. Meantime; 

' I’ll give aw.^y eo much unto my ninn, 

, Shall seiwe thii wholn city wuth preservative 
1 Ww^kly ; eu- U house his dose, ami at the mic — 

Bwr. As he that huilt* the wator-work docs with 
water I 

Mam. You are in credulous. 

Bur. Faith, I have a humour, 

I Would not willingly be gull’d. Your Stowe 
Cantto- transmute me. 

Pertinax Surly, 

i Win you bcliOTo antiquity t Becords '> * 

I J’ll rtdow you a hook, where Monos, .and Ids sister, 

I And Solomon, have written of the Art ! 

Ay, ^nd a treatise ponuM I y Adam. 

'Btir, liowS 

~ Mm> Of the Pltiloi'opher < Stone, and in High 
j , Dutch. 

ddiun write, sir, iu High Huich » 

M'aiA: ’.tie dnl, 

ti^Whhih wovc-s it WKfl the piirndire tongue. 

Bun What l^tper ^ 

Mmi. On wdar-bon-rcl. 

O that, indeed, thoy say, 
j Will lost ’gainst worms, 

I * your Jrifth Wood 

i a |^iece of Jason’s fleece too, 


Which was no other tbrn a hook of Alchemy, , 

Writ in large sheep-skin, a good fat ram-vellum. 

Such was I’ythagoras’ Thigh, Pandora’s Tuh, 

And all that fable of Modcfi’s charms, 

The manner of ovir work ; the hulls, our furnace, 

Still breathing fire : our Arffent-vimj the l>ragon : 

The l>r«gon’s teeth, Mercury Kublimate, 

Tliat keejiK the whiteness, hardncRs, and the biting: 

And they are gather’d info Jason’s helm 

('rh’ Alcmbick), and then sow’d in Mars his field, 

And thence subUm’d so often, till they arc fix’d* 

Both this, the Hesyierian Garden, Cadmus’ .Story, 
Jove’s Shower, the Boon of Midas, Argus’ Byes, 

Boocjw'e his Demogorgon. thousands more, 

All abstract riddles of our Stone. 

TIU^ COTTIIT MASQUES OF THE REVl^NTEF.NTH CBNT0RY, 

The I'ovirfs of .Jmnes i. and OluirlcsT., while aSyet 
danger neither existed nor was anticipated, w'ore 
eiiJi veiled by the pecnliar iheatrical entertainmeui I 
ealled the Masque— a trifle, or litlle better, in itself, 
but w'hieh has derived particudar int<;resf fnun tlie 
genius of .lonsoii and Milton. I'lie origin of the 
masque is to be looketl for in the ‘revels’ and ‘shows’ 
whicli, during the fourteentli. fifteenth, and six- i 
teeiith centuries, were presented on high festive | 
occasions at coRrt, in tjlio inns of tiie lawyu^rs, and at i 
the universities, and in those mysteries and nioruU- j 
tii-.s whit'll wore the earliest forms of the spoken I 
drama. Jleiiry VIII., in his earlier and btd ter days, 
hud frequent cntertninnients, consisting of a set of j 
masked and uaily-drcased eharacters. or of sxich j 
representations us tho following; In the hall of the 
inihice ac (Ireenwie.h, a castlo was reared, with 
nutneroua towers and gates, and every a}ipeanuice of 
j preiiaration for a long siege, and inseribed, Le for^- 
tie.vseJangereujc ; it was defended by six ric'hly-dresseci 
hvlie.s ; the king and five of his courticr.s then mi- 
tered in the disguisi' of Jernghts, and attacked tlie 
casric, which the ladies, after a galhuit resistanco* 
surrendered, the afiair eoueluding with a dance of 
the ladic.s and knights. Here there was nothing but 
scenery and pantomime ; hy and by, poetical <Ua- 
logiK', song, und music,, were added; and wdicn the 
masque Iiiui reached its height in the reigns of James i 
and tlie first Charles, it employed the first talent of | 
the country in its conipo.sitioxi, and, as Bacon re- 
marks, being designed for princes, w-as, by princes 
played. 

Jdasques were generall}'^ prcimrcd for some remark- 
able occasion, as a coronation, tlio birth of a young 
prince or riolde, a peer’s marxiiigc, or the visit of 
some royal personage tif foreign countries ; and they 
usually took place in the hall of the palace. Many 
of them were ('naetccl in that banqueting room at 
Wlntehall, through which u prince, who often took 
part in them, afterwards walked to the scaffold. 
Allegory and mythology w('re the taste of that age : 
we wonder at the fixet, but we do not jicrhaps suffi* 
('iently allow for the novelty of classical imagery and 
characters in tlio.se days, and it may be only a kind 
of prejudice*, or the cfiectof fashion, which makes us 
so rigoroxisly banish from our literature allusions to 
the poeiic beings of Grecian anriquity ; while wc con- 
tentedly solace ourselves in contomiilating, through ' 
what are called historical novels, the much ruder, and 
perhaps not more truly represented, personages of the 
middle ages. The action of a masque was always some- 
thing short and simple ; and it is easy to see that, ex- 
cepting where very high wetical and musical talopt 
was engaged, tho principal charm must have lain in 
Bic elegance of the dresses and decorations, and the 
piquancy of a constant reference from thfi actors Ih 
their assumed, to the actors in their real oharaotera 
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XTsnaUjr. besides gods, goddesses, and nymphs from j 
claSsLcai antiquity, there were such personages as I 
Night, Day, Beauty, Fortitude, and so forth; but 
tJiough the persons of the drama were thus removed 
from eommoii life, the reference of the whole busi- 
ness of the scene to tlie oc'casion which had called it 
forth, was as direct as it Cfudd well be, and oven 
ludicrously so, particularly when the object was to 
pay a compliment to any of the courtly audience. 
This, however, was p.artly justified by the private 
charackT of the <'ntcrtaimneut; and it is easy to 
conceive that, when a gipsy stepped from the scene, 
and, taking thi‘ king’s hund, assigned him all tlm 
j good fortune which a loyal subject slioubl wish to a 
i sovereign, there w^ould be sui’h a marked increase of 
sensation in the andicuicc, as to convince the poet 
that there lay the happiest stroke; of his yday. 

Mr Collier, in his -A7inah of the Suaje^ has ]»rliitcd 
A document which gives a very disimet acc*onut of 
the court masque, as it was about the lime when the 
drama ht<»sc in England ; miuicly, in the early ycJirs 
! of Elizabeth. That })rinces's, as is w(‘ll-knovvn, de- 
■ signed an amieablo meeting with Mary Queen of 
i Seot^, which was to haviv taken jdacc at Nottingham i 
I castle, in May but was givtai uji in eonst*- j 

i qtMUioc, as is helieve<l, of the jr*alousy of Elizalx'th j 
; regai-diug the sujierior b('auty of Mary. A masque i 
! waH devised to ceicbmU* the, meeting ujid entertain 
I the united courts, and it is tin; poet’s scheiiK' of this 
: entertainment, docketed by Jiord Ihirloigh, to which 
; reference is now made. The maR(ine seems to liavc 
I been simply an netted allcgon/, I'efatiiHj to t/io riirm/i'- 
1 stajwcs of the two queens j and it throws a cm ions light 
! not only upon the taste, but upon the political his- 
: tory of the period. We give the procedure of Ihc 
‘ first night. 

‘First, a prison to be made in the liull, ibt' name 
! whereof ia I'litreme OitUvunt, and tlic kecqicr's uarni' 

I thereof Ar(jus, otherwise calli^d Cirvumsinytton ; tlien 
i a masque of ladies to come in after tins sort: 

First Pallas, riding upon an umeorn. having in lu'r 
I hand a standard, in which is to lie painted two ladies’ 
j hands, knit, in one fast within the other, ami over 
tlie hands, wTitten in letters of gold, Fides. 

I Then two ladies riding together, the one ux>on a 
} golden lion with a crown of goM on Ins luvul, tlie 
! other uium a red lion, witli the liki* crown of gold ; 

I Bignifying two virtue.s ; that is to say, the lady on 
j the golden lion is to be called Prudcntio, and the 
j liidy on the red Hon I'tonperant/a. 

! After this, to fiillow six or eight ladies masquers, 

I bringing in captive Discord and False Keport, w'itli 
ropes of gold about their necl^s. 'When those have 
marched about the ball, then Piillas to declare be- 
fore the queen’s majesty, in verse, that the godiless, 
understiinding '3iic noble meeting of Iheso two 
queens, hath willed her to declare unto them that 
those two virtues, Ih-udcntia and Temxx'raiitia, have 
made great and long suit unto ,I npiter, iliat it wouhl 
ploiisc him to give unto them b’also Report and 
S>iscord, to be x>unishcd as tluy think gootl ; and 
that those ladies hare now in their preseuee deter- 
mined to commit them ftnst bound unto the aforesaid 
I prison of Kxtrornc Oblivion, there to be kept by the 
aforesaid jailor Argus, othenvisc CircumsxxHdion, for 
ever, unto whom Prudentia Bhall deliver a lock, 
wliereiipon shall be written In Ftemum. Then Tcm- 
p^rantia shall likewise deliver unto Argus a key, 

I whose name sh^l be Nunguam, signifying that, when 
False Beport and Discord arc committed to the 
prison of Extreme Oblivion, and locked there ever- 
; lastingly, he should put in the key to let them out 
nmtqutm [never] ; and when he hath so done, then 
the trumpets to blow, and the English ladies to take 
the nebUiiy of the strangers, and dance.* 


On the second night, a caatic is presented in the 
hall, and Peace conies in riding in a chariot drawn 
by ail tdephant, on wdiich aits Friendsidp. Tint- , 
latter proiamnccs a B]X'Oeh on the event of the pre- 
ceding evening, and Peace is left to dwell with 
Prudence and 'rcmperance. ’J'he third night showed 
Disdain on a wild boar, iK'comimmcd by PrcfietlScd 
Malice, as a serju-nt. striving to proiairi' the libera- 
tion of Discord and False Keport, but (qiposi-d suc- 
cessfully by (’ounige and Diseretioii. At the cud of 
the fight, ‘Disdain shall run his ways, and cseaiib 
with life, but Prepensed Malice shall be slain ; sig- 
nifying that some ungodly men may slid disdain ' 
the i»ei-petual peace mad«- be! m cen tbese two virtues ; 
but as for their prepensed malift*, it is easy trodden 
under these ladies’ feet.’ d'be second night ends 
with a tlowing of wine fnnn eoiulmls, ‘ during wbieh 
lime tlic EngliBh lord.s sliall m.wsk with the Scottish 
ladies;’ the tliiid niglit terminates by the six or 
eight liuhcs masquers singing a song ‘as full of 
harmony as may be devised,’ 'Die w'hule entertain- 
men t indicates u sincere desire of reconciliation on 
the jiari of Elizalx'tb ; but the first scene — a jirison 
— scorns sttangidy ominous of the events which fol- 
lowx'd six years after. 

The masque, as has been staled, attained the 
zenith of its glory in the reign of Jiiines 1., the 
most festive known in England between those of 
Ilciiry VIll. and tdiarlcs II. 'Dm (pieen, the 
princes, and nobles and ladies of the liigbest rank, 
took parts in tliem. ami they engaged the genius 
of dorison, Imgo doiies, and Henry Etiwes, each 
in his various dcj'artment of poet, machinist, ami 
musician ; while no cx]>ense was sT)arcd to rcmler 
thorn worthy of the jibice, tlu* oecasiom and the 
audience. It ap^iears from the accounts of the 
Master of Revels, that no less than ■£•12115 was j 
lavished on these entertainments in the first six ) 
years of the king’.i reign. Jonson himself composed ; 
iiwcnfy-three maMjue.s ; and Dekker, MnJdieton, and j 
others of the leading dramatic autlmrs, Sliakspoarc i 
alone exi'ejded, m'cu; glad to eontrdmte in this iium- ; 
ner to the pU asures of a Cv>urt whoso patronage was t 
so essential to tbmu. > 

The marriage of J.urd James I fay to Anne, 
dauglitvr ami heir of Lord 1 finny, Jiuiuary 0th, 1 
1007, was distinguished at court (Whitehall) by ; 
what wa.s called the Mnno)i(*de J/o.s/yec, the pro- j 
ductioii t>f Dr 'Dionias Cariqdou, an admired mnsi-' 
eiau as wi'll as poet of that day, now forgotten. On 
this o»’easion, tlic great hall id’ the palaee was fitted j 
iqi ill a way that shows the my. stories of theatrical I 
seenery ami de<‘oi'ation to have been better under- 
stood, and carrif'd to a greater height, in that- age, 
t.lmii is generally supposed. One end of the hall was 
set apart for tlic audience, having the king’s scut in 
the centre ; next to it was a space for ten concerted 
musicians— base and mean lutes, a bandora, a double J 
saekbut, a harpsic.hord, and two) treble violins — be- | 
sides whom there were nine violins, three lutes, six | 
cornets, and six chapel singers. The stage' was (ntiu ; 
coaled by a curtain rcsoniWing dark clouds, which i , 
being withdrawn, disclosed a green valley with green j 
round about it, and in tlio rniilst of tliem nimi golden 
ones of fifU'cn feet high. The bower of Flora v'os 
on their right, the house of Night onThe left ; ItJ- 
tw'cen them a hill hanging like a cliff over the 

The bower of Flora was spaciou.'*, garnished with 
flowers and flowTry branches, with lights among 
them; the house of Night ample and stalely, with 
bl:w:k colunma studded with golden stars; while 
about it w'^ere placed, on wires, aitilicial bats and 
owls coutiniially moving, ds soon as the kmg 
entered the great hall, the hautboys wore * 
from the top of tJio lull from the wooa,^ till 



atid yrphxnnj vcrc jft*en biK'iilv’ pathorlnj^ 
flowers ftx>nj lilt bower, throwiiif? tlitui info baskets 
wbub t«o S’! Ivans lioM, attiud in changojvhie 
Uesidt s two oth( r nll( goru il cluraob rs, 
^ujht 111(1 thcu wi u niiio i s, it- 

jniscnting Apollo's knights, and pdsoti^iUd l> 
j oiing iiK u ol 1 nik 

Alter songs and ntildixc, tlu‘ wholt Mile wii^ 
suddtnl> witlidmwn iiul ii hill with Diim’s tut 
(hftuovdcd T^iuht ijipt and in 1 1 r hniiK wjlhA/wf 

//ovrjr, appiidkd in lugt rohts ol hlnk tifhli 
piimUd tliuK with stus, thin li m lontr, hluk, ind 
ppanghd will) i )M on tJuir luiuls toion* tsot s{ ii 
andtlun hut-? hluk 1 sti\ lioiu hoic in In hind 
a black loK li ]> nnl( d with st ns, an 1 h httd 

A< tht \ nush, (Ink lah s, h I iiulit iii »1( i\ slni (, 

Ah sj)( (1< fh 1 ui ti i\\ 1 i^c , I om< , k m ( ui Inou 
oil bljuk h ou d h mis, ohI id !< u willi i mi li Jd*- 
I loi i h ith wal tin d wuk out <h(\xsx hpnlc 
See ftluK sh< tiiuiijjh ,s<t lu } ll<\\<isnu tliDwn, 
And all alout tin <J lualuc un ; 
lUsjutttiil T 1 u i, IS I lu I (11 It h ol 
'lliat ( d'tht n>h1 1 l,httt Ih lu imisl i itt llu thi 1 ^ 
Or did t lu I lu 11 \i 111 h s )\< )( n ,u oi • < lui I lu 
Uvnu 11 had ‘■t< kn i ii) ni] h f iif i I lu i li iiu, 

I Ami m itdud hci lu M , pli diu 1 lu lu ( I iihtiK 
Lou's liHTul ind li ui ii I > \n n if^ / 

1 And in ik st ilu u sjui t I n tins '' 

I iVo/c/ T}( nil Id, ‘■Uui 1 d t , 

, J loirt doth lujiioui ( vdhii uul lui n^hl , 

* Jhrii'iint’ wislMlIii s whih lu w is hoi ( \ ii, 

Uub now oollui ( niiM u lui iit lit 
Jlv I it( n s( i\( d till u I and Ml » 1 hm lit 
} /(/j/n/ia ( vn t m Lltn du 1 nid \ii lu J 1« 

n < an ‘ 

How, 11 ptilinp^ du In 1 s liii ten I i <i * 

! AfVer sonu niou u h dnlo m, mtliih 11 s,(insj 
fakes pait, ( x id ni ism one did to ilu 1 s ol lui 
])V)iiph,tlu to I s smk, In nu in ol in^uu i x , niuh i 
(lioblagi, and I la inisqntis (onu out it tin i t< , 
to lino imisi Unuts piou ions, ‘tjniilu ai n 
, songs follow, tl L list lain i diu t ht x i iia'^xlx in 
I and an Hour o} thoxxa^ ttinot mil )> ss 

J I II I t, M Tltk 1 II 0 ( I \ I lit, 

\V lu ri I 1 <] llu II III )s( d< li In ( 

//o/n ■' ( in lif[> ^/' Will loi tJun? 

J/i V 1 1 llu fiolu X eix f I null 

lix t th lu imi'-i ^ lb Oil, ’ll '-Hit 
i'' // ^\ lut s il nu 111 ll u I VI II tlu math ui let t 

iS fl J 11 iaii u Old Ml < Ixi ' 

Jbw \\ < an ( I ih it nil is( hi 
r»ut^ ^xlx Ml, s IX, X hx d > X III hoe 
I Only t ) III [uud Ho gi x i 

^ /? I iti IS iiilli till id 111, 

I \Mu". lUh ht a inn i < nt 

Ih I J*kasiii( mu I x u v m t 1 » h n ' ; 

1 (, (iia (lull, kl f 1 1 I Old 111 I ( o s ijij. 

[ 'hi n llu niisquir muh m oIumki to the kin , 

i ithMided him to tin h uujiit ling i >om 
; Iho niasiims it .Jo ism u ,it ini ii it di d d 
13111 j)OC try, and e M u till |i si di puh iie 

rUiiarkaliU fargiau and i i u v oJ him n ii »— i , 

(ojrinfltanK^wlaii hi m ot t Ui l tiu Iwu k ol 

ft ieienti, ^at( hin^ ‘ j'a ex m II wdu luimkr 
bityiiiilwpfttiti In Hint wlmli x\ p >]u<d w tin 
nmrrkiffe f I {am ay, I m I H i ngtm t) 1 iJx 
LliAalwHj Jht idl, the pi nted i Hmpiio 
tiitf, by iknulf-, altusnc > Hu u Uht! bom 

whu h Ine h«)y *8 name w as s ml to tn dc i ix ( d , hi ion 
' wUuli weiy two pilhi/s .uige I with ipoih 1 1 love, 

* amongst Hriucli wore old and young iicmuim lx md 

I ipisiui. 


: With losers, wcddirip' gaimcPts reeks, sniit apindlM, ' 
lu nts tl insliMd with anows, othirs flaming', tU* i 
pins* jMidks, garlinds, nnd worlds fit bUth liki * ' 
ihder \ < nus m hi r ijluuiot, attended bv the OrticoSi 
mil diliviis a 'peoeh extpiissixe of litr an-Hioly to 
uioxii hei Min ( n]m 1 , xxhohis mu aw iv from hot 
'llu Gi ici s then in ikc' pioel umdioii as lolloxx s 

WH i( Pi mi 11 s, Imxi X on M < n Hus l( X, 

( ilkd 1 »x( , 1 littl box , 

Almost 11 ikid, XX odoii, lilirul ; 
t uul II vx Old (h u as kuul ? 
it h ll oil )M I Xl, - 1 ) , 

111 is ^ iiuH lun v\\<i> I 

2 d <ti i Mu th it vxdl hut mnx disuixu 

\\ luu till X nurd w i ^ doth Imxcr, 

‘"I 111! to ill hi i( i IX ( i kiss, 

Thw (I x\ hi u lu i til xxoiihl vx ish ; 

Hut xxh ) I 111 s 1 nil I h s nu Ihfi, 
ill ll IX til oil , an I oil thin 

\d (ft r III h dJi m o I s fihoiP hii i ] 1 < idx ; 

\iu shill ivii u I on on n tixint). 

Ml h si d\ IS l 1 ll, 

And h 1 u dll 1 f oiu < n lU , 

J I at, i in ' slu t like li hiion ^ in, 

\\ < un I Hu lu ot I ui n »t Hu hm. 

\ ( (^ (t \l hi 1 111 llu un 1 dh tinn’ 1 , 

\( J full in till will lunn d , 

Hi llh dh i it ll u dll lu t , 

• \< 1 nus lilt (I Jiu SI 1 , 

1 I 1 1 Hu 11 t > till lx 
\ 1 tl { hu i< t 1 111 ll 

“ / f J| ll ith, \ 1 1 Ji i’ I h Xl clip, 

H X M h ) 1 ni lip i » lip, 

( »X( I'tixi I li^ld , li 1 1 1 ot, 

J d 1 t L X in IMS I i i , 

\n 1 ll < 1 1 1 t hi no Xl mi i \ 

Ih xxill sh t him Jt 111 kn < 

W f I! (hthl II i Id u ) XX, 

Vn 1 1 1 111 r h 111 111 loxi, 

J I '1 1 1 1 1 X , thd ulh) Lxt 


111 o' ll fts , \ lu i , d lu h i\ c 
M X 1 1 1 1 t 1 I si M th 111 ( till i, 

\ nil ill fo I iu lui ( Ills mother. 

h/ f ( ill d ill to Ills fm I 

\\ 1 1 n j 1 <1 o I I 1 1 1 1 ll 1, 

J u m’ 1 1 U ll ill 111 fo (1, 

Vi I III h 1 1 s till J! x\ onn st Ithw d , 

\ I Id 1 id xxounds In t h oul o idi s< i i n, 
\i ll hi h tes n m hki to IU i on 

’/f lint loin 1 t , his xxoid , Hioii, ll xviet, 

S hk m xuth his lu iit di mei I 
Ml in piai till IS (ll ( (it^ 

I Xl IX lit d iH i h id 
Isot t kisi lint poison hears ; 

And most tuiisuu m hi> trais. 

''/fiu/u Mil mmiid s an los ll ij.n ; ' 

I hen tin shrt ',^h r nulas Ins 'airi, 
jlx piisentinf m luK vdh to^s, 

And xxould Imxi u thiuk them juyfl J 
His the anihition of the (H 
loUtxi aUihilihsh as lorn si If, 

T f TfJiX thisi )e ph n to know him, 

J»( unties, hi not mu , but (how hun^ 

J / Co me*. 7 hough ^e had a will to hide ban, 

Now, xxi hopi, yo’ll not ahuU him. 

ai^ btmi» Sinii >nn him Ids falsir play, 

Ami that he *s Venus* mmiway. 

f ijpid enters, attended by twcjxe beiys, rcpfeicntidg 
‘the bpojts tend pretty Lighfeiietisca thtft ndcompftny 


BKOUSH I^tmEATUBE, 


T^^ye,’ who danca, and then Venus approhends her 
sou, and ft* pretty dialogue ensues botweeu tliom and 
IJfyipljn. ' Vtdean afterwards appears, and, elairning 
the pUkrs as his workmanship, strikes the red elitf, 
Vlileh ppens, and shows a large luminous sphere 
containing the astrouomietd lines and signs of the 
zodiac. He makes a nuaint speech, and prcBcnts the 
1 sphere as his gift to Venus on the triunipli of her 
som The*' Ijosbian god and his ctaisort retire aini- 
I casildy to their ciiariofc, and the piece ends by the 
I singing of an epithalamium, interspersed with danees 
of masquers : — 

Up, youths and virgins, up, and praise 

Tin: god, wlios{3 nights «)uis)njie his days ; 
ilyujien, wliose liallow’d litcs 
Could never lioa^t of briglder lights ; 

Whoso bands j>ass liltcrty. 

I Two of your troop, that with (he morn were free, 
i Are now^ wagtsl to his war. 

I And wlmt they are, 

If you’ll pcrfeetion see, 

; Yoiu'sedvos luuci/ he. 

' Shine, Tlespei-us, shine forth, thou wished star! 

I What joy, Avhat Imnouis can rom]>are 
i Wbth holy iiujiiials, wlion they aro 

i Made out of e<iual ]ijn'fs 

[ Of years, of stales, ot Jiaiuls, of hoail^ I 
j WMton in the luqipy chmee 

Tlu' spouse !uh 1 spoused hii\e I'ovi'tnost voice! 

I Such, <'lad of llyim'ii's war, 

liivo what they arc. 

Ami long perfection ‘.ee ; 

And siicli onis he. 

Shine, llesjuTus, sliim' foith, thou wished star ! 


Still further In illustrate this eurioiis subject, and 
tn rcviv(.‘ a department of our literature almost 
totally unknow'ii, >vc present one entire masque of 
Jonsou, a short but beautiful one, which was repre- 
sent at court in l(!ir), ‘by the lords and gentlemen, 
the king’s servants,’ and seems to have been flesigiud 
as a compliment to the king on the point of his love 
of just ice. 


The Oi'hh'ii y'i(/i TietUnrd. 

Tho fimrt Ijcing Hf.itcl iii<l in c'\pt‘*>t!»tioii, 

Lmid Aludic . pAOr.AS iii her fliaiiut (losocntliiiK to a 
Hufti'F iiiiisjc. 

Look, look ! rejoice :ind womlcr 
That you, otfendnig iuoit.»ls, are 
(P’or all yimr crimes) so much the care 

Of him that hears the thiimlei. 

• 

Jove can endure no .longer, 

Your great ones .should your less iuvnde ; 
Or that your w<’ak, Ihough hud, be made 
’ A prey unto the .stronger, 

And therefore inefin.s to settle 
Aistra'a in her scat again ; 

And let down in his golden eliain 

An age of iK'ttcr metal. 

Which deed he doth the rather, 

Tliat even linvy may behold 
Tiimj not enjo^-M liis head of gold 

Alone, bern’ftih his father, 

Uut that his care coiiservotli, 

A« time, go all time’s honours too, 
llogardirig gtill what hoav’u .should do, 

. , Abd not what eartl^dcscrveth. 

(iiwJ^<x^dng of Iteanl 


But hark ! whftt tumult from yond' Oftye is heittd 
What noise, what strife, whatoftifcjn'idttkeaiid alarms*' 
Aa troubled Nature for hor maker fear’d, 

Ami all tho Iron Age were up in arms I 

Hide me, s(dt cloud, from their profauer eyes, , 

1'ill insolent Rebellion take the held ; 

And as their .spirits with their comiscls visa, ' , 

1 frustrate all wntl; showing but my shield. , ' 

i'clim bekiwi a doxi^,~ ' 

Tho Tnov Aok presents itself, calling forill tbo KviLg. 

/. Aye. Come fortli, come forth, do we not hear 
W'hat purpose, aud how worth our fear, 

The king of gods hath on us i- 
Tic is not of the Iron bleed, 

'I'liat would, though Fate did licdp the deed, 

Jjct Shame in so upon us. 

Rise, rise then up, thou grandamc Vico 
Of ail my issue, Avarice, 

! Rriiig with thee Fraud and Sh'indor, I 

C<‘rruption wdtli the golden hands, 1 

(.»r any subtler 111, that siuuds i 

To *)jc a more comniiiiKler. i 

I 

Thy lu<ys, Amblllon, Pilde, and Scorn, ! 

Force, ilajune, and thy bubo last bom, 

1 Snmoth Treachery, call hither. { 

Arm Ftdlv forth, ami Ignorance, 1 

Aud ieiwh them all our Fyirhie dance : t 

We may triumph together, | 

Upon this enemy so groat, i 

Whom, if onr forces can defoEifc, j 

And hut this once bring under, j 

We are the mastcis of the skies, 

Where all tlie wcaUh, height, pow'cr lioH, 

The Si’eptic, and tlie thunder. 

Which of you w-oubl not in a W'nr 
AtteinfU th<' price of any scur, 

To keep your own states even ? 

Rut heie, which oj'j'oi! is that he. 

Would not liimsc'lf tho weapon lie, 

'I'o ruin Jove and heaven ? 

About it, then, ami let lilm feel I 

hon Age i-. ttun'd tii -.lis'l, j 

Sjnee he begins to threat her ; i 

And though the hodic.s here are loss j 

Than were the giants ; he'll coiifes.s 
t)ur maliee is far greaUw. 

The Kvti.h cuter for the Antinwicjiio, Mini iluticotolwo tlruroft, 
trunipelK, and a ettnfusion of jiijj tiiil mu.sie. At the end of 
whieh I’ALi-A.s ro appt'.irs, bhowing Jier shield. The ftvti,s 
aro turned to btatvicw. 

Pal. So (‘hangc, and perish, scaiTtdy kiiowung how, 
That ’gainst the gods do lake so vain a vow, 

And*tl»ink to equal with your mortal dates, 

Their lives that aro obnoxious to no fates. 

’'Iwsis time I* appear, and let their folly see 
’(luinst jvhom they fought, and with W'hat destiny, 

Ric all that can remain of you, but stone, 

And that be seen a while, and then be none J 
Now, now descend, you both InilovM of Jove, 

Ami of th<3 good on earth no leas the love. j 

{The scene (Old sh f4ds. j 

AfiTftA'.A and the fJoanav Am:, 

Deficend, you long, long wisliM and wanted pair, j 
And as your softer times divide the air, 

So shake. all clouds otf with your ;^<dden Iniir j 
For Spite is 8i>ent ; the Iron Age i« Hed, ^ 

And, W’ith her power on eaitb, her name i,s deadu 



Gom>«n AqiB descending witlt u song. 

Ast. 0> Age* And are we then 

To live ageii, I 

With men ? 

Ast, Will Jove Buch pledges to the earth restore 
As justtco ? 

' 0. Age. Or the purer ore I 

I Pai, Oueo more. 

; O* Age, Hut do tiny Iciiow, 

j How imicli they owe ? 

Helow ? 

Aef. And will ot' grace receive it, not as due ! 

I Pal. If not, they harm themselves, not you. 

Ad. True, 

(/. Age, True. 

Cho. Ivel narrow natures, how they will, mistake, 
The great should still be good for their ovti sake. 

IT/iey come forivani. 
Pal, AVcleome to earth, and reign. 

AsU 0. Age. Hut how, nithout a train, 

Shall we our state sustain 1 
Pal. Jjoavc that to -love *. therein you are 
little pint of his MiuervaV care. 

Kxpeet awlulc. 

You rar-fame<l Ki>irits of this happy isle, 

That, for your sacred songs have gainM the style' 

I Of Thoelms’ sons, whoso notes the lur sispiie 
j Of th’ old Kjiyptian, or the Thraeian lyre, 

That Cluviecr, flower, I.ydgatc, Spenser, higlit, 

Put on your bcUiw flames, and larger light. 

To wait upon the Ago Unit shall jmir niinies new 
nourish, 

Since \iitue press’d sl-all grow, and burhd Arts shall 
flourish. 


Cltm> Oow. Wo vaiiu . 

Jjyil. apen, Y'e eonie. 

Omm. Our host of /Ire, 

Is Unit which Jhillas doth iuspiic. 

nd. 

Pal, Then pee you vender souls, set far within the 
shade, 

niat in J'Hy ian bowers Ihc' blessed S'^at.s dti keep, 

I Thai for their living g'ssi, now sdin-goib- an* made, 

I And went mvay from earth, as if but faiiiM with sleep ? 

1 These 11 o jMist join lo wake ; for tlmse are of the strain 
! ’■J’hat jud' cliire defend, and will ih(‘ ngc *>nstttin. 

I iHio. Ay. .t l;ei, aw iikc, for wlmm these times were kept, 
f) wake, w.iU', wake, as vou had never slejo ! 

Make baste and put on air, to be their ge.ard, 

Whom once )mt to defi'iul, is still rowaid. 

P(d, Thus Pallas tliiow s a lightning from her bhielU, 
\T}ic mm of light f'iscovtTid. 
Cl'o. To whieh let all that doubtful darki^css yield. 
Ad. Now Pcaeo, 

il. Age, And Love. • 

' Ad Faith* 

0, Age. Joys. 

Ad. (f. Age, AH, all Incteai^o, [A 'j'Ctiure. 

(Jhau, And Strife, 

And Hate, 

£tgt.t* And Pear, 

And Pain, 

' AH cemij* 

PaL No fcuiuotn- of an Iron vein. 

'i’he causes idiail not come again 

Oko. Bat, m of old, h 11 now be gold, 
btovw, move then to the Bounds ; 

' Aiid do no* ,b«ij walk your solemn rounds, 

But give iWm light and airy bounds, 

, Th*tt fit th& (aonii of those gladder grounds. 


I A pauee. 


The first Dance. 

Pal. Already do not all things smilol 

Ad. But when they have enjoy’d a while 
I’he Ago’s quickening jxiwer : 

Age* That every thought a seed doth bring, - 
And every look a plant doth spring, 

And every hroath a flower : 

]*ul* The earth unplough’d shall yield her crop, 
Pure lioncy from the oak shall. drop, 

'I'he fountain shall run milk : 

The thistle shall tlie lily hear, 

And every bramble roses wear, 

And ev'ory worm make silk. 

Oho, The very shrub shall balsam sweat, 

And nectar melt the rock with heat, 

'fill earth haie drank her fill ; 

Tliat she im liarmfu,! w eed may know, 

Noi barren fern, nor mandrake low. 

Nor mineral to kill. 


Pat. But hmx‘’s not all ; you must do more, 

Or you do but half restore 
'I’he Age’s liberty. 

JW, 'fho mule and female us’d to join, 

And into all delight did coin 
'I'liat par<‘ simplicity. 

Th 'e ^'eature did to Foi'in advnneo, 

,\ntl Y outh call’d Beauty forth to donco, 
And every (.Iraee was by : 

It was a time of no liistriist, 
yo mueh of lovo laid nought of Jn.st j 
None fearM a jenlouH oye. 

'I'he language incited in tie ear, 

Yet all wifiiouf a blusli might liear; 
Tlu*y liv’d witli (/pen vow, 

V?iO. Each touch and kiss was so w'ell pla-c’d, 
'Ihey were as sweet as tliey were chasto, 
And such must yours bo now. 

Tlt'ie they dance with the LiwUes. ‘ 

Ad. ^'/hat chang(j is liere ? 1 had not more 
Desire to leave tlie earth before, 

Than I havo now to stay ; 

My silver feot, like roots, arc wreath’d 
Into the ground, my winga arc sheath’d, 
And I cannot away. 

(If all there, seems a second birth ; 

It is become a heaven on earth, 

And Jove is present luA‘, 

1 feel the godhead ; imr will doubt 
But he can fill the pbme throughout, 
Whose power is oveiywhcre. 

This, this, and only such as this, 

The bright Astra-a^s region is, 

Where she would pray to live ; 

And in the midst of so much gold, 
TJnbought with grace, or fear unaold, 

'fho law to mortals give. 

Here tJicy dance the Galliards and OorantOB. 

Pa LI. AS [jwjoeiiding, and calling the Poets.] 

’Tis now enough ; behold vou here, 

YVhat Jove hath built to be your sphere, 
You hither must retire. 

And as his bounty gives you <jau«e» 

Be ready still withoW: your pause, 

To show the world your fire. 


»iuMA'r?«’a?3v 


EKaLisH trrteHATtjRt:. 


iJKAtJMON'J AtffI) FLEtCHie^ft* 


LiVe lights alwut Astrcea’s thi*onc, 

You here must shine, and all be one, 

In fervour and in flame ; ' 

That hy your union she may grow, 

And, you susiatning her, may know 
, The Ago still by her name. 

Who vows, agjuTist or heat or cold, 

" , To B|>in your gannciits of her gold, 

I’lmt waut may touch you never ; 

And making garlands evhy hour, 

To write your names in some new flower, 

That you may live for over. 

CTo. To Jove, to Jove, be all the honour give/f, 
i That Ihanklul hearts can raise fr(un eaith to heaven. 

3FBANC1S BKAUMONT — JOHN TLETCIIKU. 

I The literary partnerships of the drunni which we 
i have had occasion to nutieo w'ere gx'utrally brief and 
1; incidontal, conlincd to a h'W scenes or a single plain 

Tn UEArMONT and FnETCHnn, we have the it»t< - 
]i resting HjK'ctaclo t)f tivo young nu'ii of liigh genius, 
jl of good birth and eomiexioiis, living together for ten 
|i years, and wnting m union a serii's ol dr.imaK, pas- 
); sionate, romantic, and eonoc, tlins blending togetlier 
jl their genius and thiar fame in indissoluble eou- 
1 ; uexioin Shakspeare was nmhmbtedly the insiurer of 

I I these kindred sjurit'i. They appearel wlieii his 



t Fk'feher. 


i gening was in its meridian splendour, and they were 
; (.completely subdued by its overpowering intluenco. 

They reflected its leading charaetiTisties, not as 
i; slavish copyists, but as men of high powers and 
i attainments, proud of borrowing inspiration from a 
! source which they could so well a])prei-iale, and 
1 which was at once ennobling and inexhaiLstible. 

1 Francis Beaumont was the sou of Judge Bf'aumont, 
j a member of an ancient family settled at (Irac-e Dien. 
[ in Leieestershire. I lo ivus born in 1 586, and educated 
; at Cambridge. Ho ticcanic a student of the Inner 
j Temple, probably to gratiiy his father, but dcKis not 
1 seem to have prosecuted the study of the law. He 
I was married to the daughter and co-heLress of Bir 
j IJcnrv Isiey of Kent, by whom he had tw'o daughters. 
I Ho died before he had completed his tliirtietb year, 
and was buried, March 9, 1615-'ti, at the entram.^e to 
Benodict’fl chapel, Westminster Abbey. John 
Fletcher was the son of Hr Bichard Fletcher, bishop 


of Bristol, and afterwards of Worcester. He was 
born ten years befl'ire liis friend, in 1576; and he sur- 
vived him leu yciirs, djdng (jf the grtwit plague in 
ICa."!, and was buried in 8t ISlary O very's cliurch, 
Sontliwarlc, on the 19th (>f August. 

The dramas of Beaumont and Fletehi'r arc fifty- 
two in numhor. The givatcu’ part of thorn were Jiot 
prinbrd till 1617, and hence it is impossible to assign j 
the Tes])e'dive dates to each, Dryden mentiuns, that | 
PhilasUr was the first pUy that brought tliem into I 
esteem with the irublie, though tliey had written , 
two or three before. It is improbabh' in plot, but , 
interesting in ebaraeter and situations. TJio jealousy 1 
of ITiilaster is forced and unuritnral j the ebaraeter | 
of Knphrasi.'i, disguised .as llellario, the l)age, is a I 
copv^ from Viola, yet there is something peetdiarly j 
delicate in the following account of her hopeless j 
attachment to rhilastcr :-~ 

My fjLtbcr oft would speak 
Your vv»ntli and virtue ; arKl, as 1 did grow 
More aiid more appreluaisive, 1 did tliiTht 
To sec the man f-o puiis’d ; but )et all tlu? 

as but a lua'ulen longing, to be lost 
As soon as Ibnnd ; till, silting in my window, 
Printing luy thoughts in lawn, 1 saw a god, 

I thoughr (but it was you), cuter our gates. 

My blood flew out, and back again as last 
As I liad puff'd it forth and suck’d it in 
Like breath. Tlien was 1 called away iu baste 
To entertain y<ni N( \ or win- a man 
Ilc.tv’d from a sheep-cote to a seeptn rai'sed 
Bo high iu llumghis a*- 1 : vou left a kiss 
I ’jam these lips then, whirii 1 nrean to keep 
From you for ever. J did hear talk, 

Far above singing ! Aficr y-m were gone, 

I gnuv acquainted with my heart, and search’d 
Whal fitiir'd i( so. Alas ! 1 found it love ; 

Yet far ftoin lust ; for eonld I but Inivo lived 
Tn presence of \ou. 1 Juul had iny ('nd. 

For this I ilid delude luy noble father 
With a teign’d pilgrinmgi', and dressM myself 
In habit of a boy ; .and for .1 knew 
My birth ikh luatch 0>r you, 1 w.'is past hope 
Hf lull iug you. And, nudemtanding well 
That when I made dlscori'rv of my sox, 

1 eould not stay^ witli yon, I ni.ule a von, 

By all the most religious thiug'< a nmid 
('.ould call logu'thei, never to I'o known, 

Wliilsi there was ho])e to hi<K' mo from men’s eyoft, 
For other than I .■seem'd, that 1 might ever 
Abide nifli vou : tlien sat I by the fount 
AV^here first juni took me n\i. 

Pbil.'ister hail jirevioiisly dese.rjlM:d his finding the 
disguised imndeu by the fount, and the degcriptioii is 
highly poetical and picturesque ; — 

Unntiug the buck, 

T found him sitting by a fountain -side. 

Of tv bicli he borrow'd some to quench his thirst, 
And the nymph .again as much in tcai'fii. 

A garland lay him by, made by himself, 

Of many several flowers, bred in the; bay, 

Stuck in ilia,t mystic: order, that tlm raivness 
l)elighled me : But ever when ho turn'd 
His tender eyes upon them he would weep. 

As if he meant to make them grow again. 

Seeing such pretty helpless inimconee 
Dwell iu his facc,*^l ask’d him .^11 Ins story. 

He told me that his parents gnmile died, 

Leaving him to the mercy of the lields, 

Which gave him roots ; and of tlm crystal springs, 
AVhicli did not stop thoir rourse.s ; sun, 

Which still, he thank’d him, yielded him his light. 
Then t(X>k ho up his garland, and did show 
What every flower, as country people hold, 





CYCLOjPL^BIA'^OI^' 


f ' 'Bid ; ttud liovv all, oi*dcr\l thus, 

Exprpjs.xM lii* ffi’lef : aiid to my thrm^lita did rcA<i 

'i'he prettiest loctvu'o of liitt country art 

That could Iw wish’d ; so that metli ought I could 
, Have studied iL, J f-dadly entertain’d him 
. \Vho was ii« ghui follow. 

The Muid\<t Trarfeihf, supposed to ho written about 
the same timo, is a drama of a powerful hut iin- 
pleasing character. Tlie purity of female virtue in 
Amintor aixl Aspatia, is well contmatod with the 
guilty hohlucss of ICvadno ; and the rough .soldier- 
like l>cnnrig and manly fee ling of hh^lantius, render 
the selfish sensuality of the king more liateful and 
disgusting. Unfortunately, there, is much limdious- 
ness in this fine play — whole scenes and <linh»gnes 
are disfigunal hy this master vice of tlic theatre of 
Ueaumdiit and Kletcher. 'rheir dr.unas .art‘ ‘ a r.mk 
un w eeded garden,’ whii^li gnne only tlie more disor- 
derly and vh'ioua as it udv.iuce<l lo maturity. I'let.- 
cliOr niufit hear the ehief blame of tliis defect, for he 
W'rote longer than his associate, and is geiUTally 
understood to have been the most copious and fort ih* 
composer, llefun' IkMiimont's death, thev had, in 
addition to ‘ I’hihistcr,’ a.nd the ‘ Maid's 'Pragedy,’ 
produeiid King and no Knuf. Bandura, The Iauvs of 
Candy (tragedies); .'uid The }V('nnan Hater, The 
Knight of the Tiurnhig Br.stle, The llourst jMan's Vai- 
fune, 7'heCvtTomh,i\\\d The ('aidainieoiwihcs). Flet- 
cher afterwards prodiiml three tragic dramas, and 
nine eo mod les, the best of which are, 'The ('hanres, 
The Spanish CfO'ate, The Beggar's Bush, and Buir a 
iFi/ti and Bare a Wife. He nliio wrote an exiiiiisile 
pastoral drama, 'The Faithful »S 7 a 7 j/« 7 (/c*v, which Mil- 
ton followed ptetty elose-ry in the ilesign, and partly 
in the language find iniagerv, of Chwois. A higher 
though mori’ douh^ful honour has been assigned to 
tlie twin authors; for IShakspeare is said to have 
assisted them in the tom])ositimi of one of their works. 
The 7\cu Nahf Kinstnen, ami liis name is joined with 
Fletcher’s on the title page of tlu' finst edition. ’I'lie 
bookseller’s nuthorify in such matters m of no we.ght; 
and it PccfUs milikeiy that i air great poet, after the 
production of some of his host dramas, should enter 
into a partnership of iiiis description. The ‘ 'i'wo 
hiphle Kinsmen’ is eertiimly not hUperior to some of 
the other plays of ncanmonf and Kietchcr. 

Tlu g! nhis of Ik aiiinont is said to have been more 
conec’, Old more strongly im-lincvl to tragedy, than 
tliat of !ds friend. Tlie later vioiks of Fletcher are 
chiefi\ of a, (‘omic character. II is ]dots are. some- 
tlmoa i i.irtiticial and loosdy connected, but he is 
always hv(ly and entertaining. Theie is a r.apid 
succi'SLnoii of incidents, and the diahygue is witty, 
elegant, and amusing. Drydeii considered that they 
imderstiHid and imitated the coiiversatioe of gentle- 
men much hotter than IShak-^pearo ; and he states 
th :t their plays were, in Ids tlay, the most [deasanl 
jvud iVcnuenl eiiterluiinuerits of the st.igc; ‘two of 
I'helrs being acted Ih nn.;,h tliy \oar, for one of 
ShaksiX'JU'e’s or Jonsvm.s,' It, was (litTmnt sonic 
forty years previous to this, lu 10117, the King’s 
Company Fdnd the Master of the Rebels witJi 4 ;.% 
to interfere in )m‘vi',um.< ihc players of the theatre 
called the Ited liull, fiom ]>crtornuiig the dramas of 
Shttkspcarc. Om* caiis^' el t!m ]»refeti'nee of JJeau- 
iPCwt and Fletcher, may iui\e h(*eu the license <d 
thteiit dramas, euitO'i t'ne pi-rveited taste of l!u> 
i/f (.'narles JI., and tlie spirit of intrigue wdneh 
they adopted from the .Spanish .stage, ai-d naturalised 
on the Knglishu caimoi deny,’ remarks Ilallam, 
Cko) ,d<il>ths of Sliakspuaro’s mind wen' often 
' by an nuilicnce ; the how was drawai 

®haffc wxait out cf sight, 
w Fletcher’s pleasing, though not 


profound or vigor<)us, language ? his lure 

noble, and tinged witli the ideality of romance f Itts 
nietiii»hors vivid, though spraotimes too Ibrccid \ he 
possesses the idiom of English without much pjS- 
dantry, though in many passages ho strains it t>eyond 
common use; hifl versification, though studiohaly 
irregular, is often rhythmical and sw'C'ct ; yet W’^o 
are bcldom arrested hy striking beauties. Good ttnes 
occur in every page, fine ones hut rarely. Wo lay 
down the volume with a sense of admiration of wliat 
we have read, hut little of it remains distinctly in 
the memory. Fletcher is not much quoted, and has 
not even aiforded co]>ion 8 materials to those who call 
tho hc.antie.s of ancient lore,’ His comic powers are 
certainly far superior to his tragic. Massinger im- 
X»res.ies the reader more deeply, and has a moral 
lieauly not possi'ssed hy IJcamnont and Fletcher, but 
in comedy ho falls infinitely helow^ them. Though 
their char.actcrs yre defieient in variety, their ktnnv- 
h‘dge of .stage-effect and contrivance, their fertility 
of iineiition, and the niry liveliness of their dialogue, 
give the charm of novelty and intcTcat to their 
scenes. TVlr Macaulay toiisiders that the models 
which Fletcher had xirincijially in his eye, even for 
his iiuist serious and elevated cnnqiositions, v'cre not 1 
ShaksiK'an‘’s tragedies, hut his I'omedies. *It W'us j 
the.se, with their idealised truth of eharacter, their ! 
poetii' heawty of imagery, their mixture of the gnive 
with tlie ])layful in thoiighk their rapid yet skilful 
transitions from the tragic to the comic in feeling; 
it was these, the pictures in which Shakspeare had 
made his neare.st apiiroai'h'to purtra3dng actual life, 
and not those pieces in vi hich he transjKirts the ima- 
ginatioi. into his own vaal. and awful world of tragic 
aefa'U, and suflernig, and emotion — that attracted 
Fletcher’s fancy, and jiroNod congenial to Ills cast of 
feeling.’ This oiiservation is si nkinglyjust, applied 
to ShakR|K'are’s mixid conKalies or plays, like the 
‘Twelfth Kight,’ the ‘AVinler’s Tale,’ ‘.'\s Vou Idke 
'J'hc rich ami genial comedy of FaktafiT, Shal- 
low, and Slender, was nol imitated hy Fletcher. Jlia 
‘ Kiiiglit of the linrniiig Pestle’ is an admirable bur- 
lesque of the false taste of the citizens of TiOnrloilfor 
chivalrou.s and romantic adventures, without regard 
to situation or jirohahilify. On the wdiole, the dramas 
(tf Realm lont and Fletclier impres.s us witli a high 
idea of t heir pow ers as poets and dramatists. The 
vast variety and luxuriance of their genius seem to 
elevate them .above Jonsun, though they were des- 
titute of hi.s rcgulariiy and solidity, and to phu^ 
them on the borders of the ‘magii' eirele’ of Shak- 
speare, 'riu* eonfidence and buoyancy of youth ate 
vi.dhle in their firoductioiifi. They had not tasted of 
adversity, like .loiuson or Massinger; and they hod 
not tlie profoinidly-nu'ditative spirit of their great 
master, cognisant of all humar^ feelings and sym- 
liathies; life wns to thorn a scene of enjoyment and 
pleasure, and tho exercise of their genius a sourc*e of 
refined delight and ambition. They wore gentlcmeu 
who wrote for the stage, as gonllcinou have rarely 
done Ixifote or since. 

a 

ICfnemu'tg of Canar.'] ' 

[Ptolemy, liitJK of liRypt, having wiomwl the-hcnwl of Pottipey, 
(■(/nieH with hia friiniJa .-lehoreiis aiul PIjntlims to ppescnt.it to 
PA'aar, as a nioanH of gaining hla favour. To enter 
Vntony, DulabcIUv, and Scova.] 

Tho. Do not shun me, CcdSar. 

From kingly Ptolemy I bring this present, 

'I'hc crown and sw’eat of thy Pharsalian labour^ 

Th»' goal and mark of high ambitious honour. 

Refore, thy victory had no name, Ceusar, . I 

'I’hy travel and thy Joss of blood, nq Tecotnp«n»S J 
Thou dream’dst of being worthy, and of war,. 



ENGUSII EITJERATUEE. 


Affl) l?XIflTC5iW»J?t. 


furious conflicts wrc imt sluTobei-s : 

Hero mko lifej here they inherit honour, 
GiroWiAxM, Jiuid shoot up everlasting triu»npli». 

Tiike it, and look upon thy humble servant, 

With nablo oyes look on the i)rineely Ptolemy, 

That oflew with this head, iriosit mighty Ca'sar,^ 

What thou wouldst once have given for’t, all Kgypt- 
^6‘A. Nor do not question it, most royal conqueror, 
Nor disesteem the benefit that meets thee, 

J^Causo ’tis easily got, it conics the salbr : 

Yet, let mo tell thee, most imperious (Jtesar, 

Though he oppos’d no strongth of swords t<vwin this. 
Nor labour'd through no shoners of darts and lances, 
Yet herf 3 he found a fort, tliut faceil him strtmgl}'. 

An inward war : He was his graudsirc’s guest, 

Piieud to his father, and nhen he was cxpellhl 
And beaten from this kingdom by strong liaml, 

And had none left him to restore his honour, 

No hope to find a friend in such a misery, 
q'heo in etept Fompev, took his fisdilc fortum*, 
Strengthen’d, and cherish’d it, and set it light again : 
This was a love to Coe-ar. 

Srf>, (live me hate, gods ! 

Pho, This Cuisar may account, a little wic,lv<‘d ; 

Fut yet rememher, if thine <uvn liands, cmi<]Ucror, 

Hiwl fall’ll upon iiiin, what it had b«-en then ; 

If thine own sword had (ouehM his throat, what that 
way ! 

Ho was thy sou-indaw ; there to be tainted 
Had been most terrible ! Ijct (In* wois't be render’d, 
We have dc.smM for keeping tliv hands jiinoocnt. 
C'cmn Uh, Seeva, Sceva, see that head ! See, 
tain.s, 

The head of godlike Foinpey I 

Aec. lie was basely ruin’d ; ^ _ ] 

Ihit let the gods be gi'icv’d that Hufler’d it. 

And bo you Hinsar, 

dVwft*. Oil tliou conqueror. 

Thou glory of the world ouee, now the pity ; 

Thou awe of nations, wherefore did.st thou fall thus ? 
What poor fate follow'd thee and pluck’d thee on 
To trust thy sacred life to an J'lgyj'tiaii ? 

The life ami light of Home to a idind stranger, 

Tliat honourable war ne’er taught a nobleness, 

Nor worthy cuTunistance show’d what a man was^ 
That never heard thy name sung but in bampiem, 

And loose lascivious pleasures t to a boy, 

That had no faith to eomprehend thy greatness. 

No study of thy life to knoNv thy goodness ? 

And leave thy nation, nay, thy noble friend, 

Leave him distrusteil, that in team falls with thee, 

In soft I'elonling tears! Hear me, gi'cat I’ompey ; 

If thy great spirit can hear, 1 muse task t1ie< ! 

'fir’ hast most unnobly robb’il inc of my victviry, 

My love and mercy. * 

A%L Oh, how brave these tears show ! 

How OJtPellcut is SO^-OW in an enemy ! 

IhU Olory appears not greater than this goodness. 
OcBsar. Egyptians, dnie yo think your highest pyni- 
AihIs, 

Built to outdare the sun, as you suppo.se. 

Where your unworthy kings lie rak’d in nshe'j. 

Arc monuments fit for him ? No ; brood of Nilus, 
Nothing can cover bis high fame but hoaveu. 

No pyramid, s .set otfhis memories. 

Hut th6 eternal substance of his gi-catnc.s.s. 

To which I leave him. Take the head aw'ay, 

And, with tfo botlv, give it noble burial : 

Your earth ahull now be blessM to hold a Homan, 
Whose braveries all the world’s earth aumot balance. 

&<?. If tlmu be’st,thus loving, t shall lionour thee ; 
Eut groat Hien may dissemble, ’tls held possible, 

And bo right glad of W'hat they seem to woei> for ; 
1'hopo at« such kind of philosophers. Now do I wonder 
How.hts Wbuld look if Fonqyey were alive a.galu ; 

But hovf he*d sot his fime. 


(Jeesar, You look now, king, , * , 

And you tli.at hare been agent.s iu this glo3fy» 

For our especial favour 1 
Piol> We desix'O it. 

tCWrr. And doubtless you expect rewards ! ' ^ 

/See. Let me give ’<'in : 

I’ll give ’em such as Nature never dream’d of ; 

I’ll beat him and hi.s agent.s in a moHar, 

Into one man, and that one man I’ll bake then. 

Ca‘i!ai‘. Foace 1 forgive you all ; ihat’.s recom- 
pense. 

You’re young and ignorant ; that phuulsyour pardon ; 
And fear, it may be, more than hate, provok’d you. 
Your jnndstcrs, J must think, wanted judgment, 

And so they err’il : I'm bountiful to tJunk this, 
Bc'lievc me, most bountirul. F.c you most thankful J 
'I'hat bouiit}'^ share amongst yc. If I know what 
7'o .send you for a present, king of Kg\pl , 

I mean a. lu-ad of equal n'putalioo, 

And lhat you lov'd, tho’ ’tnero your bil^hti st .sister’s 
(Hut her you Imte), I would not be behind }ou. 

/Vo/. Hear nu', great t'n’sar / 

('amir. 1 have heard too nnuli ; 

And study not with smooth hIiov,s to invade 
IMy noble mind, as y<m ha ve ditne my eouquc.st : 
You’ie ]tO(ir ami open. I must tell yon roundly, 

That man Hud eoubl not recojujionsc the benefits. 

The great and boiuiieous .services of Foinjay, 
fan never didc upon tlie name of (kvsar. 

Though J had Jiaied Fompey, and allow’il hi.s ruin, 

T ga.v«‘ yoti no comuuHsion to perfoim it. 

H.istx' to pleasi' in bbtoil are wddom i rusty ; 

And, but 1 stam! environ’d with my v ietm 'e.s, 

My fortune never failing to befriend mo, 

k[y noble sHengths, and friends about my pei-son, 

1 durst not try yon, nor exjyeet a courtesy, 

Above the juous love you show'd to Foirquy. 

You’ve found me meixiful iu arguing witli yc ; 
Sword*:, hangmen, fires, destriu lions of all natuies, 
Hemollshment.s of kingdoms, and wlndc ruins, 

Are wont to be my orators. 'I’liru to teajN, 

You wretched and ]«)or leods of .Miu-burnt Egypt, 

\ud now ymn've tbinol tlie nature of a eonquexor, 
'I’hat you eannot <lee]ine, xMtJi all your jHatterie.s, 

'I'hat wlierc the day gives light, will be liimself still ; 
Know how to meet his worth with Imiuane eointesies! 
Ho, and embalm tlios<* Ixmes (*f that gicat soldier, 
Howl r'Himl }ibt)ut his pile, fling on your spice.s, 

Make a. Salx-.m bed, and ]dac(' tins pheni:; 

Where, the lug Min may emulate his virtue, s, 

And dtaw another Fompey from his ashes 
Divimdv gri'at, ami fix him ’moiigst the worthies! 
iVo/.' We will do all. 
f Vrsur. You'v^e robb’d him of those tears 
His kindred and his fnends k^'pt sacred for hun, 

'fhe v'lrgius of their 1‘inieral lameiitatiom ; 

And that kind eaith that thought to cover him 
(IJi.s country’s earth) will cry out ’gainst yourcfuelty, 
And w'cep unto the ocean for revenge, 

'I'llI Nilvi.s raise his seven lieads and devour y-c ! 

M v gwef ha,s stopt the rest 1 When Fompey liv’d, 

He u.s’d you nobly ; now he’s dead, use him eo. fA./vV. 


[/iViV/ of Aspift la for ilir Mai'i'^iagc of Amhifor and 
£mdno,] 

Ev AUMB, AhrATTA, Dui.A, ttiut other badte 

Pmd, Would thou could’st instil f 7b />n/a. 
Some of thy mirth into Aspatia. 

Asj). It were a timele.ssamilo .should prove Tuy clieek ; 
It were a fitter hour for mo to laugh. 

When at the altar tho religious prn sfc 
Were pacifying tllb offended jiowers 
; With samfice, than now. This should have b«et» 
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fijiglkt, hands have been emjdoj^d 

■Jb $imixg m« a spotless ottering 
Tb yonOjg Ainintor’s bed, as we arc now 
For you: pardon, Kvadne ; would my worth 
Were great as yours, or Unit the king, or he, 

Or both thought so ; perhajjs he found me w'ortlilcss ; 
But till he did so, in those ears of mine 
(These credulous cars') lie pour’d ttie sweetest words 
That art or love could frame. 
jSvad. May, leave this sad talk, madam. 

Asp, W<mhl 1 6>nld, then should 1 leave the cause. 
Lay a garland on my hearse of the dismal yew. 

JSmd, That’s one of your sad songs, madam. 

Asp. Believe me, Tis a very pretty one. 

/7md. How is it, madam? 

Asp, J^ay a garland on my hearse 
Of the dismal yew ; 

Maidens, willow branches bear, 

Say I died true. 

jMy love was false, but 1 w'ii.s tirru, 

From my hour of bii-tli j 
Upon my buried body lie 

liightly, gen lie earth ! 

Madam, good night ; may no djsc<tntent 
Grow ’twixt your bnc and you ; but if there do. 
Inquire of me, and 1 -will guide your moan. 

Teach you an artificial w’ay to grieve, 

'I’o keep your sorrow waking. Jjove your lord 
Mo woiwo than I ; but if you lov(‘ ko well, 

Alas ! you may disjdeaso Jiim ; so did 1. 

. This is the last time you shall look on ino : 
i Ladies, fn.rewell ; as som as 1 lun dead, 

1 Come all and w'alch one night about iny heawe ; 

I Bring each a mouniful story and a tear 
I To offer at it when 1 go to earth : 

1 With fiatteriug ivy cbinp my codiii roun<}, 

I Write on my brow my fortune, let my bier 
i Be borne by virgiu-i that shall sing by rouive 
j The truth of maids and jtorjmics of nun. 
j Alas ! I pity theo. \ Anri -itor enters, 

[ Asp. Go arid bo happy in your lady’s love ; 

: {To Aniiv^oj’. 

, May all the wrongs that you have done to me 
Be utterly iorgotten in my death, 

I ITl trouble you no more, yet I will take 
A parting kiss, and will not la* denied. 

You’ll come, my lord, an<i see the virgins weep 
'l^''ben I am laid in cart!;, though you yourself 
Can know no pity : thus I wind myself 
Into ihis willow garland, and am prouder 
- That 1 VKis (jnce your love (though now reius’d) 

Than to nave had another true to me. 

The Mald’j Tragedy. 

[I\damon <md AmVc, Oaptircs in Orccre.’] 

Pid. Ilovr do you, noble cousin 2 
A'l'c. How do you, sir. 
i lid. Why, strong enough to laugh at mir.ery, 

[ And bear the elmuce of war yet ; wo are prisoners, 
i 1 fear, for ever, cousin. • 

Arc, I believe it, 

; And td tlrat destiny linve pationtiv 
Ls>i4 «p hour to come. 

Pal, OK COUhIii Arcite, 

Wher0 is Thebes now ? wlienH is our noble country ? 
Where are our friends and kindred, s ? j»ever more 
»ve Udmld those iiomforts, ihoxt see 
The ii^tvdy ycfutlis strive for the games of lionour, 
HtilJgr wlfil the pn-inted favours of their ladies, 

..Like tall tmder »ail \ then start amongst them, 
And afi an east wind, leave them all Vwhind us 
Like la*y olnuds, whilst l*akmon and Aroite, 

Eisen ill the wagging ot a wanton 
k-'Outefept tlm peopleV ptniws, won ih© garlands 
tney hjare to wish them oum Oii, imvor 


Shall we two eatercSiSie,. like twine of hohouTj v , 
Our arms again, And feel mir -fiery hdj»e« , ' 

Like proud seas under us, our good sworda now 
(Better the rod-eyed god of war ne’er wore) 

IlavishVl our sides, like age, must run to rust,' 

And deck the temple® of those gods that hate us ; , 
These hands shall nover draw thorn out like lightning 
'I’o blast whole armies more ! 

Arc, No, Palaroon, , ' 

TJiose hopes are prisoners with us ; here we are, 

And ijorc the graces of our youths must wither 
Like a too timely spring ; here ago nui|?t ffnd us. 

And (which is lieavicst) Palaraoh, unmatried ; 

'I he sweet cinbmces of a loving wife 

lioaden with kisses, anuM w'ith thousand Cupids, 

Shall never clasp our necks, no issue know us, 

No figures of ourselves shall we o’er see, 

'I’o glad our age, and like young cagle.s teach them 
Boldly t«> g<we against bright arms, and say, 

‘ Beineniber what your hdliers wore, and conquer.* 
The fair-eyed maids shall w^eep our bnnifihments, 

And in theii songs enrho ever Idinded Fortune, 

Till she for shame see what a wrong sJic has done 
To youth and nature, TJiis 1 ,h ail our world : 

We shall knoiv nothing hen^ but one another ; 

Hear notlnng but the clock that bOls our woes. 

The vino shall grow, but W(s rhall never see it ; 
Summer sha^l come, and with her all delight.s, 

But dead-cold Winter must inhabit here still. 

J^td, *Tis too true, Aveiie. 'i'o our Theban hounds 
That shook tlio aged forest vitli tlieir ecJioes, 

No more now must we lialhio, no more njiako 
Our pointed javelins, whil.st the, angry swino 
Flies like? a Farthian quiv<T from our rages, 

Strmk wuli onv weJl-ste('r<l darts. All valiaut uses 
(The food and nouvishnnuit of tiobli* luindB) 

In ns two beie shall jicndi ; we ‘dm 11 die 
(VVhieh is the eunse of lioiunir) lastly 
CJii)<lren of grief and ignorance. 

Arc. A'ct, cou.sin, 

Kven from the bottom of tlie.se miseries, 

I'Vom all that fortuno can inllict upon us, 

I sec tivo comfort.s rising, two mere bios, Bings, 

If the gods please to hold here ; a bravo patieiu$6^ * 
And tin* enjoying of our griefs together, 

\Vh)].Mt I’alamon i.s with me, lot roc perish 
If 1 think lias our prison ' 

/VA Ciitaiuly 

*Tis a main goodness, cousin, that our fortunes 
M"ore IwinriM together : Tis most true, tw'O souls 
"ut in two noble bodies, let ilnnn suffer 
The gall of haziud, so they grow together, 

Will never sink ; they must not ; .say they could,’ ' 
A willing man dies sleeping, and all’s done. 

Arc. Shall wo nialfo worthy uses of thi# place 
That all men hate so much ? 

7kt7. How, gentle cousin 1 » 

Are. loot’s think this pri.son holy flanctUAty, 

To keep us from corruption of worse men ! 

We arv‘ young, and yet dosirp the ways of honour,. 
That liberty and oommotj converKSation, 

The poison of jutre spiiit.s, miglit (like women) 

Woo us to w'undcr from. What worthy blessing 
Cuji bo, but our iTnaginations 
May make it ours ? And here being thus together, 
We lire an endless mine to one another j 
We arc one another’s wife, ever begetting 
New births of love ; wo are father, acquAlhi*' 

anco ; 

\Vh are, in one another, families ; 

I am your heir, and you are mine, This place 
Is OUT inheritance ; no hard oppressor 
Hare taKc this from us ; here, with a liUlo patiejnce, 
Wc shall live long, and loving ; no surfeits seek US ; ' 
The hand of war hurts none here, nor the seas 
Swallow their youth. Were we at liberty, 
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A wife biiglvt pai^t us lawfully, tor business ; . 
Quarrels oonsumo us ; euiy of ill jaen 
Crare our noquaintance j l miglii sicken, cousin, 
Where you should never know it, and so perish 
Without your noble baud to close mine eyes, 

Or prayers to the j^ods : a thousand chances, 

Were we from hence, would sever us. 

PaL You have made me 
(I thank you, cousin Arcito) almost wanton 
With my captivity : what a misery 
It is to live abroad, and ovanywhere I 
’'J'is like ajjbpapt, uiethinks ! I find the court here, 
I’m sure, iffl^re content ; and all those pleasures. 
That W'oo tw wills of men to vanit}', 

I see through now ; and am sufficient 
To tell the world, His hut a gaudy slnulow, 

, That old Time, as he passes hy, takes with him. 

I What had wc l>con, old in the court of (.'rcmi, 

1 Whore sin is justice, lust and ignorance 
! The virtues of tlte great ones i (\»usin Areite, 

! Had not the loving gods found iliis place for us, 

I Wo had died, us they do, ill old men, uinvepfc, 

I And had their epitaphs, the ]i( oplc’s cursos. 

j Tlh' Tivo Mofih' Kinsmou 

j [Di8i7tt€Te«tc^nc^ii of Bianvha \ 

j (From tlie ‘ l‘'air Waid of tlic Trtn.') 

! FntorOKPAnio onU a Skhvant. 

i CVm. Let any friorol have oiitninee. 

, iSVr?’. Sir, a’ shall. 

Ctm. Any ; t t'xccjit none. 

^Vre. ^Vo know your mind, sir. [KmV. 

C<.fa. Pletwires adniifnolMmnds. I’m pitch’d so high, 
I To such a grpwth of full prosjHuities, 

I That to conceal my lortuno'i were an injury 
: To gratefulness, and those more liberal favours 
1 Tly whom iny glories j>rosp<*r. flc that flows 
i In gracious and swolu tides of blest ahuudanec, 

Yet will be ignorant of his omi fortunes, 

HcMonvs to live contemn'd, and die f()rg<»ttcn : 

: The harvest <if my hopes is now already 
, TtipenM and gather’d ^ 1 ean fatten youth 
, With choice of plenty, and supplies of comforts; 

; ]\ly fate springs in my own hand, and I’ll use it. 

' Enter two Skuvants, and Hiancha. 

\si. i^erv. ’Tis my place. 

2(/. Sn'V. Y ours ? Here, fair one ; I’ll acquaint 
, My lord. 

i Ut. ^'v. He’s here; go to him boldly. 

*J(/. Snv. i’lcasf you 
I To let liim understand how readily 
i I waited on your ermnd ! 

I l.'ff. fStTV. Saucy fellow ! 

; You must excuse his breeding. • 
i Cesa. What’s the matter f 
i Biancha? my Biaiu’lja?-"-To )'our offices 1 

! * SerK 

I This visit, sweet, from thee, my pretty dcai, 

: By how much more ’twas unexpected, comes 
So much the more timely : witnes.s this free wekxune, 
Whate’er occasion led thee ! 

Bian, You may guess, sir ; 

Yet, indeed, ’tis u rare one. 

Oesa, Prithoo, speak it. 

My honest virtuous maid. 

‘Bian. Sir, I have heard 
Of youi’ misilDrtunes ; and 1 cannot tell you 
Whether T hftre more cause of joy or sadness, 

To know they are a truth. 

Ccm. What tnith, Biancha ? 

Misfoxiunea l—how ^wherein 2 

Bim. You are disclaim’d 
Fox being tho lord Alberto’s son, and publicly 
Acknowltalg’d of as mean a birth as mine is : 

It cannot (moose but grieve you. 


Ckm, Orieve me 1 Ha, ha> ha, ha 1 
I« this all ? ^ 

Biaai. This all ? . , 

Oesa. I’hou art sorry for’t, 

I waiTani thee ; alas, good soul, Biancha ! ; 

That which thou calPst misfortuno is my happiAOSS J 
My^ hapjiiuoss, Biancha ! 

Bian. If you love mo. 

It may jvrov<5 mine ti j. 

dtsa. May it * 1 wdll love thee, 

My good, good maid, if that can make thee happy, 
Better and better 1 <*tc tliec. 

Biftn. Without hn-ac h, thru. 

Of modesty, I come lo cliiiin the interest 
Your pndestatlons, Imth by vows and letters, 

Have made me owner of : trom the first hour 
I saw you, 1 confor-s 1 wish'd I had been, 

Or not so much below your rank and gieivtiics.'i, 

Or not so much above thosi* humble dames 

'flnit should have 'warm'd m> bosom with a temperate 

Kquality of desires in equal fortunes. 

Still, .'IS you utter’d language tjf adoction, 

I eourto(i time to pass more slowly on, 

That 1 might turn more fool to lend attention 
To what 1 durst not credit, nor yet hope for; 

Yet still ns more I bearil. 1 wisti'd to hear more. 

Didst thou ill troth, wencli? 

Ih'an. Willingly betray’d 
Myself to hopelcK.s bondage. 

Cem. A good gdrl ! 

T thought 1 should not miss, whate’er thy answer was. 

Bum. But as 1 am a maid, sir, (;nid i*’ faith 
You m.ny heliove me, for I am a mividh 
So dourly T res[>octed both your fame 
And quality, that 1 would fu-*it have perish’d 
In my sick thoughts, than ere have given consent 
'fo have undone y.mr forturu'H, by inviting 
A marriage with so mean a one as 1 atn : 

I slujuld have died sure, and no creature knowm 
The sickness that hiid kill’d me. 

Oc'.s(t. J’retty heart J 
(lood soul, alas, alas I 
Jiiav. Non since T know 

'riicre is no ddference "twixt your birth and mine, 

Not much Twixt our e.st.at('S (if any be, 

The advantage is on ijiy sidt-), I come willingly 
To tender you tho fiTst-fruits td'iuv heart, 

And am content t’ accept you .for my hutibaiid, 

Now when yt>u are at lowest. 

Cc-m. For a hushfuul ? 

Siieak sadly ; <los,t thou mean so? 

Bkm. In good deed, sir, 

Tis pure htve makes this profler. 
eV.-iU. 1 I'clieve thee. 

What counsel urghl thee on’{ tell me; thy father? 
Mv wordiiptul smug host ? Was’t not he, wench? 
ffr mother hostesH ? ha ? 

Bicm. D’ you mock my’- |WiTcntage? 

1 do not .'^corn youm ; mean folks are os worthy 
'J’o bo well sjioken of, if the.y deserve well. 

As 8<»mc whose only fame lies in their blood. 

Oh, you’re a proud poor man I all your tmths falsehood, 
y uuV vows deeoit, your letters forged and wicked I 
fV.s'u,. Thoud'st he my wife, T daw swear. 

Bian. Had your heart, 

I Your hand, and tongue, been twins, you had reputed 
‘'This courtesy a benefit. 

Cesa. Simplicity, 

How prettily thou mov’st me ! Why, Biancha, 
Boport hiis cozen’d thee ; 1 am not fallen 
From ray expected honours or posscssioixfl, 

Though from the hope of birthright, 
fh'mi. Are you not ? 

Then 1 am lost again I I have a suit too ; 

You’ll grant it, if you bo a good man, ^ 

C(6sa. Anything. 



K /'life! Pray (lo'not talk of auffht what t-have said 
fl),' rOfl®. As t wish health, 1 will not I ^ , 

Mim, Pityino; 

; ncrcr lore me more ! 

1 . Chch Nay, now cruel : 

Why all these tears ?“Tliou shalt not go. 

Mm, ni pray for you, 

That you may have a* virtuous wife, a fair ono; 

And when Ihn dead 

Vesa, Fie, he ! 

Jhm. Think on nic sometimea, 

Witli mercy for this trespass 1 
Ch'(f. het us kiss 
At parting, a*! at cotniug ! 

/halt, i'his I have 
Asa free dower to a Yirglii’s grave ; 

All goodness dwell with you ! [A’.cjV. 

CV.io, Uannleas IJiaucha ! 

IJnskill'd ! what haiulMune toysaie maids to playwith ! 

[ Pasforal Loir.] 

(From the ‘ Faitliful S]u'])hcr<lc‘jh.*) 

To Ci.oiirN'aA a S'atvr enters. 

Sa^yr. Through yon same hendiug plain 
That dings his arms (hovn t<» <hc niuin, 

And through these thiyk woods have 1 run, 

Whose bottom never kiss’d the suiu 
Since the lusty spring began, 

All to please my master Pan, 

Have 1 trotted without rest, 

To get liiin fruit ; lor at a feast 
lie entertains, this coming niglil, 

Wis panunour the Syrinx brigld ; 

Put bfdmld a faiier siglit ! 

By that ln*avenly form of thine, 

Brightest fair, thou art divine. 

Sprung from great immortal r;Ke 
Of the gods, for in thy I'.iee 
Shines more awful majesty 
Than dull weak mortality 
Dare with misty eyes behold, 

And live 1 tliercforc on this nnmld 
Low'ly do 1 bend my knee 
In worship of thy deity. 

Deign il, goddess, from my Inincl 
To receive vvlmto’er this land 
From }i(?r f rtile womb doth send 
Of her elioicc fruits ; and but IcJid 
Belief lo (iiat the Satyr telU, 

Fairer by tlie tauious vvelbs 
To this present day ne’er grew, 

Never better, nor more true. 

Here bo grajies whose lusfy Mood 
Is the learned ];oet’.s good, 

Sweeter yet dnl never crown 

The head of Baechus ; mus more brown 

Thar, the iiwjuirrel whoso teeth crack them ; 

■ Deign, 0 feivest fair, to tiike them : 

For rJiciio, black-eyed Di iopc • 

Hath oftentimes eommandod }iio 
With my clasped knee to climb. 

See how well the lustp^ time 

Hath dock’d their lismg ehteks in red, 

Such as on your Ups is sprr:*,!. 

, Here l>e berries for a rpieei', 

,Sopf« he rt'd, some b<' ^recn ; 

Thjeiwtwe of thht IW'^ciouH meat 
Th^;|yeftt jsftjtl Pjtn himself lioth oaf : 

Ail tneii®, and what the woods ca \ yield, 

‘rtc luMigin^ ’raowntain or the fit id, 

I freely olfei*, atid ^ long 

Will bring yon more, more gwcet and strong ; 

’Wftl whoiii* humbly lenre 1 take, 
lUeitt loo great I^vu do aWake, 


E^f'1^i^>leeping lies in jj Jeep glade, 

^ tinder a broad beech’fi' shade. 

1 must go, I must run, 

Swifter than the fiery sun. [JE'AfiV. 

Olor. And all my fears go with thoo. 

What grcatucs.s, or what private hidden power, 

Is there in me to draw submission 

From this rude man ami beast? — sure I am Tiiortal ; 

The daughter of a shepherd ; he w as mortal, . 

And she that bore im' mortal ; prick my hand 
And it will bh'cd ; a fever shakes me, and 
The solf-same wind that makes the young limbs shrink, 
Mukc-s me a-cold : my fear says i am miiri»l : 

Yet I have heard (my mother told it me), 

And now J do believe it, if 1 keep 

hly virgin flower niicropt, pure, cliastc, and fair, 

No goblin, wood-god, fairy, elf, or fiend, 

Satyr, or other i>ow'er tbut haunts the giovc’S, 

SJiall hurt my bo<ly, or 1)\ v\iin Illusion 
Draw me to wander al‘t<‘r hllc files, 

Or voices calling me iu dead o(‘ night 

'I’o make me follow, and so tolo me i>n 

Through mire ami standing [lools, to find my min. 

KIse why should this rougd' thing, who never knew 
Manners nor smooth Immanicy, whose lieati 
Arc rougrher Hi.an htmsedf, ami more missliapcn, 

Thus mildly' kneel to me* Sun* there’s a [oiwcr 
In that great name of Virgin, that binds ficdi 
All rudo uncivil bloods, all appetites 
That break their confim’s. 'I'lien, strong Dhast ity, 

Be thou my st-rongest gmaid ; for here I’ll dwell 
In oi>position ag.vinst late and ludl. 

ruHiooT and AMonr-r .appoint to meet at tliC y iitiuiiia 
Well 

Stay, gditle Amorel, thou i'alr-bi'nv'd maid, 
Thy sheplierd piays tine stay, that lmhl-» thee tlear, 
Fqual wjHi his soul’s good. 

Amo, Speak, 1 giv'c 

Time freedom, sheplierd, and Ihy toTigim be stxll 
The same it ever was free from ill, 

As ho whose eonrcisafmu ncn'i knew 
The court or oily, be thou lucr true. 

Piri, M'hen I fall oil' from my affeeiion, 

Or inlnglo luy clean tln)ughl.s with ill diMies, 

First lot our great Ciod coa.se ro kec]) my lloeks, 

That being lell alone without a gimnl, i 

The wolf, or winter’s i:igo, Mumiuers gicat ho it, 

And want of water, reds, or what to us 
Of ill i.s vet unknown, full speedily', 

Ami ill tlieii general ruin let me go, 

Awo. I pray thee, gentle shepherd, wish not so : 

I do believe tlw'e, ’tis as Inud I'ur mo 
To think thee false, and harder than for tlieo 
I'o hold me foul. * 

yVW. O you arc fairer far 
Than the ehastc blushing morn, nr^i/nat fiAr star 
'J'lmt guides tho wamrnng seamen through the deep, 
fstraiter tliati straitest pine upon the steep 
Head of an aged mountain, nml more while 
'J’han the new milk we stiip heloie day light 
From the fiill-freiglited hag.s of oiir fair flocks. 

Your ha.ir more beauteous than tliosc hanging locks 
( If young Apollo. 

A'/«o. Shepherd, hi? not lost, 
arc soil’d too far already from tlic coast 
( >r our discourse. 

JWi, Did you not tell mo once 
I .'liould not lov'e ahme, I shouhl not lose 
Those many paH-sions, yow.s, and holy oaths, 

Fro sent to heaven ? Did you not give your band, 
I'hcn that fair hand, iu hostage ? Do not then 
Div'e back again those sweeta to other Jpou 
A' on yourself vow’d wore mine. 

Amo, Shepherd, so far as maiden’s modesty 
Way give assuniricc, I am onoe more thlue, 
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Onco nvOTO 1 give iny hand ; bo ever fro© ; ' 15® 

From that great foe to faith, foul joalinwy. 

Pm* I take it as iny boHt good, ; and deaire, 

For etMnger confirmation of our lore, 

To meet this happy night in that fair grove, 

Wliero all true shepherda have rewarded been 

For their long servieo. * * 

i to that, holy \V(»oil is coriRceraie 

Ij A Virtuous Well, about whoso flinveiy banks 

1 i The nunble-lboted fairies dance their rounds 
■ 1 Hy the pale moonshine, dipping oftentitne.s 
jl Their sitdev. ehiklreri, so to make them free 
[! tVom dyiio^ ilesh and dull mortahty. 

|( By this rair hnmt hath itnuiy a shepherd sworn 
jj And given avvw.y hi^ fre<'dom, many a troth 
|| jtoen plight, which neithci envy nur old tune 
j j Could cv<T break, witl> many a, ebaste kiss given 
! j In hope vjf coming h.ijtpiness : by tiiis 
j 1 Frosb fontitnin many a blushing maid 
, ' JJatJi eiown'd the head of her long loved .shepherd 
! j ^^'ith gaudy dowers, whilst he h!(,p])y' sung 
i| Lays of his lo\e and deiu captivity. 

[ ' The of f}ie H i vkh lises w ith A moiikt in his {inuh 

' ; /iVfU' (tot/. "Wdiai, povvhTnl ediauns jay streams 

Biii'h again unto then* spring, jilo bung 

1 ''’'nil sueli fbree, that ) then god, 

-irec Limes strlhing with my rod. 

Could not keep (liitn in llieir ranks 1 

ATy ti, si It'S shoot iiii.o the banks : 

'J'here**' not. one that stfivs iiinl fetds, 

111 li.i/e hill them in (he weedo. 

I » lore's a inoi*ial ahiioMt dead, 

‘ Idi.ll'n into my vi^f'l-]lead, 

j Hallow’d so with Jiiimy a spell, 

. riict till now none evei fell, 

i ’’I'ls a female, young a' ‘ cleai, 

j t’adj in by soim* ra\ish, .. 

‘ See upon her breast a wound, 

( 1 V hich there is no pta'ter bound ; 

1 -' 1 , v)e 's warm, h<T piils<'S heal, 

’lis a ,'>ign of liic' and heat. 

I If t.hoii )»(/st a urgiii pure, 

' 1 ‘an giu' a presotit. cure. 

' Take a drop into thy wound 

j From my waBuy locks, inor- tound 

, 1’han orient ))eail, and fiu n. »re pure 

I’ban unchaste fltssh may endure. 

I , ' Sec, she pants, and from her flesh 

Tlie WHTiii Idood gush('th out, aficsh. 

She )' nji nii(>ollute(] maid ; 

J limst hiive this bleeding stiiiil. 

From siiv hanks I -[duck this tlow’r 

I I With luuid, whose vlrtiYais ]Jow'r 

] I Is at onr ' to heal an., diaw. 

'fhe blood letnvns. 1 never saw 

A fail •inmt.iu*, Nmv doth break 
j, Her deadly slumber : Virgin, speak, 

j! .‘Ojjto. Who hath restor'd inysen.se, given mo 

‘ ; new breath, 

j 1 And brought mo back out of the arms of death ? 

ij (/or/. I have heal’d thy wounds. 

; 1 J 010 . Ah me ! 

(jod. f'ear not him that sneeonr’d thcc : 

I am this fountain’s god ! Below*, 

.My waters to a river grow, 

And ’twixt two banks with osiers set, 

That only' prosjjcr in the wet, 

'J’ljrough the meadows do they glide. 

Wheeling still on ev’ry side, 

Sometimes winding round about, 

I'o find the oven’st channel out. 

And if thou wilt go with me. 

Leaving ntortal eompany, 

In the coul stream shalt thou lie, 

Ftne from hann as well as I 

' I will girts' tbeo for thy fool . • . , ' 

» No tish that useth in the mud ! , , , 

But trout «f;ud pike, that love to swim' , , 

'M’here the gravel from the ^iin , . ' ' 

Through the pure sti-capis may he seen $ i ; 
Orient j)earl fit for a queen, 

"Will 1 give, tliy love to win, 

And a shell to keep them in: 

Not a fish m ell my brook 

That shall ilisobey thy look, 

But, when thou wiU, cornc sliding by. 

And from thy white hand take a dy. 

And to make tlici* understand 

JIow I can my waves com maud, 

They shall bubble whikst f sing, 

Sw'cctcr than the .‘•ilver string. 

« 

The i^on}:. 

Do not fear to yud thy feet 

Naked in the jiver, sweet; 

'fhiiik not. breli, or new t, or toad, 

Wilt biT .0 thy foot, vv!n3n ihou hast trod ; 

Nor let the wafer li.'-ing Ingl), 

A« rhon w'ad’ht in, make thee cry 

JVijd ,s‘<d) ; but ever ]ivs! with me, 

And not a wave slia.Il tronbb' thee ! 

The lyrical picct'S seaUered (hroughrmf, Beaumont 
and Fletelu r’.s plays are gi neraliy in the same grace- 
ful and fanciful .style as the i)oetry of the * Faithful 
Sliephcrdcss •’ some are liero subji/hied : — 

[Mr/rnic/ro/r/.] 

(hT-um ' Niee Valour.’) 

llenei', all )ou lain delights. 

As short as are the* nights 

W'herem von s]pend your folly ! ’ 

Ther('’s nought, in this life sweet, 

If man w*ere uist* to .se('’f, 

But vmly luelam'holy ! 

Welcwine, folded aims, and fixed eyes, 

A biedi that pieuing moititmfl, 

A look that's fasten’d to the ground, 1 

A tongue chain’d up, without a sound! | 

Fountain heads, and pallilcss groves, j 

Bbicc"* tvhich pule passion loves ! i 

iBoonliidil walks, when all the fowls 

Arc waimly hous’d, save bats and owl.s! 

A midnight ladl, a parting groan ! 

These are the sounds we feed u]ton ; 

Then , stretch our bone.s in a tiUll gloomy valUy : 
Nothing’s so dainty-sweet as lovely luelain'hofy. 

; ['^biic/.j 

(From the ‘ False One.’) 

' Look out, bright eyes, and bless the air ! 

Kveu m shadow's you are fair. 

1 81iut-up beauty is like fire, 

That breaka out clearer still and higher. 

Though your beauty be confin’d, ! 

Ami soft Love a prisoner bound, 

, Yet the beauty of your mind, 

Neither chock nor chain hath found. 

Look out nobly, then, and claro 
i Kv’u the fetters that you wear ! 

, [T/ie Power of Zove.] 

iFmm * Valcntiiiian,*) 

Hear ye, ladies that despise 
"What the mighty Love has done ; 

Fear examples and be wise : 

Fair Calisto was .a min : 

m 1 
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LtffU, wailing on tbe stream, 

To deceive the hopeH of man, 

Love ocooujitiiig hut a dream, 

Doted ojd a tsilver swan j 
Dana© in a brazen tower. 

Where no lore was, lov’d a phovi'er. 

Hear 5 0 , ladies that are coy, 

Wliat the mighty I^ovo I'au do ; 

Fear the ficioeiies'! of the boy ; 

'The chiLste moon he mnlics to ivoo 
Vesta, kindling holy fires, 

Circled roiiiwl iilmut with spies 
Never dreaming loose dosirew, 

Doting at the altar dies • 

Ilion in a short hour higher, 
lie can build, and t)nee irntre fire. 

iTo 

(From tlie Hame.) 

Care-charming Sleep, thou cas<'r of all woes, 
TJrother to Death, sw'eetly thyself disj)use 
On this afllietcd prince : 1‘all like a <d<»ud 
In gentle showers ; ghe nothing that is loud 
Or painful to his slumhers ; eas), sweet flight ’ 1 
And us a ]»urling stream, thou s<jij of niglit, 

Pass l)y his trouldcd senses, sing his pain 
Like hollow murmuring wItkI <ii ^(Mithi rain. 
Into this prince, gently, oh, gently Mlhle, 

And kiss him into hluuibeis like a bride ! 

[lioTiy fti 7Vw, at Ihc en.\( of f//<’ FaUhJnl 

All ye Woods, and trees, and bnw’rt. 

All yo virtues and ye pow'm 
'i'liat inhabit in the lakes, 

In the pleasgnt ‘•'pi mgs or brakes, 

Move your feet 
our sound, 

Whilst we greet 
All this ground. 

With his honour and his name 
That defends our decks from hlauu . 

He is great, and he is lUSt, 

He is yv< r good, and iimst 
'fhTis be honour’d. Dafflnliliow, 

Jloses, pinks, ami loved lilies, 

Jict us fiing. 

Whilst 'ivo sing, 
liver holy, 

Ever holy. 

Ever li'-nour’d, < ver young ! 

Thus gi'cii-t, Pan is over sung. 


Take, oh take those iij>s aw^‘ly, 

That HO swei'Uy were foj“8Wo)rj, 

Mid those eyes, the break of <lav 
Lights thii,t do mislead the mom ; 

But my kisses hrlng again, 

Beals of love, tliough scal’d in vain. 

Hide, oh hide those liilL' of snow, 

Which thy froaien hos>un boars, 

On whose torw the pink'< ihat ijp-ow 
Are yet of those tlint Apul hoars; 

But '/irwt .s<>t yny poor tieart fr* <* 

Jkturut iu those ky chains hy il»e. 

CI£Oa<Uf) CHAIRMAN 

Qmnois Chapman, tbo trttiiislatt>r (jf Honter, wrote 
earfy ^nd ci^ioHslj for Dm KUgc. Tlis first play, 
the ^eyyttr cfAkmndrm, was printed in 
the same year tlmr witnessed Ben Jonson’s first and 


masterly dramatic efiflwt Previous to this, Chap- 
man had translated part of the Jliad ; and his lofty 
fourtecu-pyllablo rhyme, with smdi lines as the foil- 
low'ing, would seem to have promised ti great feragih 
poet 

From his bright helm and shiebl did burn a most uh* 
wcaric<l fire, 

liike rich Autumnus* golden lamp, whoso brightnoiSs 
men admire, 

Ihusi all the other hobt of stars, when with his cheerful 
ihec', M 

Fresh washM in lofty oc'eaii waves, be doth 

cnehasf. ' 

The beauty of fTiamniitf.s compound nainc«ir|H"^pi- 
tbets Ojiioted by ’nioiniis Warfcon), as ailve^j^Ud 
Thetis, the tripU -feaihrvd hcdni, the hoy, 

high- trailed Tlu'beh, tiu' strony-iringerihinvo, &c., bear 
the impress of a poetical jiuaginatiou, c, haste yet 
luxuriant. But however spirited and lofty as a 
trauslator, Chaiunan proved but a heavy and cum- 
brous dramaih; writer. He eontinued to sujildy the 
tJieatre with tragedies and eonudies up to IG'io, or 
later; jad of the sixteen that Inive descended to us, 
not one posst's.ses the creative and viv ifyiiig jiower 
of drannitk genius. In diilaiuic obscrvnlioxi and 
desorijition he is sonudimes hai»py, and hence he lias 
bcH'ii prai.sed for jiosse.ssiiig ‘more thinking’ than 
most of Ins e(‘nte!ni)or:ir)(‘S of the Imskmcd nui.st , 
lies judgment, however, vanisheil in action, for bis 
plots are uniialural, nn<l his sfvle was too hard aiul 
artilleial to admit of any nice lieliiu atioii of eliaraC’ 
ter. His extiavag-'mees arc also as bad as tliost of 
Marlow, aixl are seldom relieved by poetic thoughts 
or fancy, ’rix* be.st known plays of (.'hiijauau an; 
Kasftruid //oc (written in eonjuni’tiou 'with ,lon.son 
and Marstonj, Jlussi/ ! )' Amhoihs Hynm n ConupiKuy^ 
All Foohy ami tiie (Itnilemm Ihfur. Jn a sonnet 
prefixed to ' All Fools,’ aixl adilre.ssed t() W’alsingbani, 
Chapman stales that he was ‘mark’d by ugc for 
aims of greater weight.’ This play was written iii 
l.’ildk It contains the following faiieifu) lines: — 

1 tell thee ]o\t‘ i.s Nature’s scs'ond sun, 

(’.tu.sing a spring of virtues wliore he shines : 

Amf a.'* without the sun, the world’s gj*eat eye, 

All coloins, beautie.*! both of art and Tialure, 

Are gjTcii in vain to men ; so, ivjtbout lore, 

All lieaiiiie.'^ hu'd in women are in vain. 

Ail virtues 1 rod in men lie buried ; 

For love iiiforins them as the sun cloth oc'hmrs. 

In ‘Bns.sy D’Amliois' is the followdng invocation 
for , 1 , Spirit of Intelligence, which has been highly 
laudefl l»y Charles Lamb : — 

I long to know 

How my dear inistress fuivH, and be inform’d 
What hand she now bolds on the t'loublcd blood 
Of her incensed lor<l. Motbought the spirit, 

AVhcu he had utter’d his perplex’d presage,^ 

Throw his ehangM count’na-nce headlong into clouds : 
His foreliead bent, as he w'ould hide his Ihoe ; 

He knock’d his chin against his darken’d bimst, 

And struck a churlish silonec through his jwiweT'S. 
Terror of darkness ! O thou king of flames I 
That with thy inuaic-fuoted horse dost strike 
The clear light out of crystal on dark earth; 

And hurl’st instinctive fire about the world : 

AVrdu c, wake tho drowsy and enchanted night 
I'hat /loejis with dead eyes in this heavy riddle. 
f>r thou, great luinee of shades, where never sun 
Sticks his far-darted beams ; whose eyes are made 
To sec in darknesn, and see over best 
AVhtire hcuho is blindest : optm now tho hoart 
Of thy abashed oracle, that, for fear 
Of some ill it includes, would fain lie Ibid : ■ 

And rise thou with it in thy greater light, 
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Tine life of ,Ohapma;n was a sccoe of content <?ind The contrast between female honour and shame— 

“* ^ o' f ?“*; NothlLB ,Ud make m.,, wkon I loTod thorn best, 

m 1S57 i WM educate both at Oxted Md 


^sperity. Ho i^^as horn jit Hitching Hill, in Hort- 
Ib^shirCt in 1S57 ; was educated both at Oxford and 
Cambridge; enjoyed the royal patronage of King 
tTames and Prince Henry, and the friendshii) of 
Spenser, Jonson, and Shakspoare. He was t(3mpc‘ 
rate and pious, and, according to Oldys, ‘ preserved, 
in his conduct, tlu* true dignity of poetry, wdiich he 
compared to the flower of tlic sun, that disdains to 
oiien its leaves to the eye of a smoking taper.’ The 
life of this venerable scliolar and poet closed in 1G34, 
at the ripe ago of seventy-soven. 

Chapman’s Homer is a wonderful work, consider- 
ing the time when it was produceil, abd the continued 
epirit which is kept up. Marlow had succeeded in 
the fourteen- syllable verse, but only in sidect pas- 
sages of Ovid and Musanis. Chapman had' a vast 
Held to traverse, and though he trod it hurriedly 
and ncghgcntly, he preserved the tire, and freedom 
of his great ofiginnJ. J’ope and Waller both praised 
Ids translation, and perhaps it is now mor(3 fre- 
quently in the hands of scljolara and poetical stu- 
uents than the more i)olLslicd and musical version of 
Pope. Chapman’s translations eoiisist of the ‘ Iliad’ 
(which lie dedicated to Prinei; Henry), the ‘ Odyssey’ 
(dedicated to tin* royal favourite Carr, Xiarl of 
tiomerset), and the ‘ C<eorgics of Hesiod,’ which he 
inscribed to Lord Haeon. A version of * Hero and 
Iicander,’ left nnftnislied uy Mailow, -vvas completed 
by C’hapnuui, and published in KiOG, 


TJfOMAS PEKKEK. 

Thomas Dekkkb appears to have Ik'Cu an indus- 
trious author, and Collier gives the names of aliove 
twenty plays which lu' produced, either vrholly or 
in part. He was connected with Jonson in writing 
for tlie lord Admiral’s theatre, conducted by liens- j 
lowe ; but Ben and lie beoame bitter enemies, and 
the former, in liis ‘Poetaster,’ perfon tied in 1601, has 
satirised Hekker under the character of Orispimis, 
representing himself as Horace! J(»nst)ii’s charges 
against his adversary are ‘ his arrogauey and impu- 
dence in commending his own things, and for his 
translating.’ The origin of the qiiamd doe.s not ! 
appear, but in an apologetic dialogue added to the 
‘Poetaster,’ Jonson says - 

Whether of malice, or of ignoranee, 

Ur itch to have me ihelr advomai'y, I know not, 

Or all those mix’d ; hut sure I am, three years 
They did provoke mo with their petuhiuL styles 
On every stage. » 

Bekker replied another drama, SalirmnastiT^ cr 
the tjn^ntssing the lIum<yrom Poet^ in wliich Jonsoii 
appears as Horace junior. Then* is more raillery 
ana abtAe in Dekker’s answer than wit or poetry, 
but it was W'eli received by the play-going public, 
Xfekkor’s JPortM»o/iw, or the Winking Cap, and the 
Hemet Whore, are his liest. TJie latter v'a.s a great 
favourite with KaHitt, who says it unites * the sim- 
plicity of prose with the graces of poetry.’ The 
poetic diction of iH'kkcr is choice uml elegant, but 
he often wanders into absurdity. Passages like the 
following would do honour to any dramatist. Of 
Patience t— 

Patienoo 1 why, ’tis the soul of poace : 

Of all the virtues, ’tis nearest kin to heaven j 
It makes men look like gods. The best of men 
I.’hat o’er wore earth about him was a sufferer, 

A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit i 
TW first true gentleman that over breatli’d. 


A fair, young, modest damsel, 4 did meet ; ^ 

She seem’d to all a dove when 1 pass’d by, 

And 1 to all a raven : every eye 

That follow’d her, went with a bashful glance; 

At me each bold and jeering ctniutt'iuiuco 
Darted forth scorn . to her, as if she had been 
Some tower unvainjulhlicd, would they all vail : 
’Gainst me swoln rumour hoisted e\ery sail ; 

She, crown’d v>itli reverend praises, pass'd by them ; 

I, though with face mask’d, could not ’ftcapo the 
hem ; 

Kor, as if heaven hud set strange marks on such, 
Jlecauso they slmuhl be p"iTshiig-Ktock,s to man, 

Drest up in civilost shapi', a courtesan. 

Let her walk saint-liko, noteless, and unknown, 

Yet she’s betray’d by sorin' triek other own. 

The picture of a lady si'en by her lover — 

My Tnfeliee’s face, her brow, her eye, ! 

The dimple on hiT cheek ; aiul such sweet skill 
Hath from tlus eunning workinan’s pencil flown. 

These lips look tiedi find lively as her own ; 

Seeming to move and siieak. \\;ih ! now I sec 
The reason why lond women lovo to buy 
Adulterate complexion ; here ’ti.'a ve»ul ; 

False (‘oloiirs last after the iruo be deivl. 
j ( )f all the roseh grafted on her cheekn, 

I Of all the graces danelng in lier e’,t 
Of all the music set nj'on her toneue, 

(.»f all that was past wojnnu’s oxi'clleiiee, 

In her white bosom ; look, a painted board 
Gircamscribes all 1 Lartli can no biisa aflbrd ; 
Hothliig of her but this ! Tins cannot speak ; 

It has no lap for me to rest n)M)n ; 

No lip worth tasting. Here the worms will feed, 

As in her eolliii. lienee, then, idle art, 

True love ’s best pictured in a true Jov<‘’s heart. 

Here art thou drawn, swcot maid, HU this be dead, 

So that thou lisest iwii'c, twice ait buried. 

Thou figun' of ni) friend, lie then. I 

Dckker is sujiposed to have died about the year 
1638. His life seems to have been spent, in irre- 
gularity and jiovcrtv. According to Oldys, he w*rt» 
three years in the King’s Bench prison. In one of | 
his own beautiful hues, he says— - 

We ne’er aic angels HU our passions die. 

But the old dramatists lived in a Avorld of pfWdion, 
of revelry, want, ami despair. 

• JOHN WEUStEH. 

.Tohn Wehster, the ‘ noble-nniided,’ as Hazlitt 
dcsigiiatAi.s liini, lived and died about the same time 
118 Dekker, with wlioiii lu* wrote in the conjunct 
authorship thmi so cimiinou* His original dramas 
are the Duchess of Mnlfy, Guhe, or the Mmmcre of 
France, the Devil's .Lnu> Case, Appim and Virginia, 
luul the Whiit Devil, or VHtoria Vurombona. Web- 
ster, it hits been saitl, was clerk of 8t Andrews’s 
church, IMliorii ; but Mr 1 )yce, his editor and bio- 
grapher, st'UJehed the registers of the oarlsli for his 
nanie without success. The ‘ White Hevd’ amt the 
‘ L)u<;hcss of Malfy’ have divided the opinion of critics 
as to their rc'lative merits. They are both pow'crfuj 
dramas, though flUed with ‘supernniue.rary horrors. 
I’he former was not smx'esslld on the stage, and the 
author inibliBhcd it with a dedication, in which he 
states, that ‘most of the people that conic to w : 
play-house Tescmble those ignorant asses 
ing stalaouers’ shops, tliotr use is not 
good books, but uew books. Hd Uko 
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i JoTason* of beiiif? a slow writer, but he consoles 
himself with the example of Euripides, nud confesses 
that he did not write with a goose quill winged with 
two feathers. In tliis slighted play there are some 
••©xquisite tondics of pathos and naturjil feeling. The 
grief of a group of mourners over ii dead body is 
thus described: — 

1 found them winding of Marcello’s corse, 

And there is such a soleinii melody, 

’Tween doleful songs, tears, jind sad elegies. 

Such as old grandaiues watching by the dead 
Were wont to outwear the nights with ; that, be- 
lieve me, 

I had no eyes to guide me forth tlte room, 

They wci-e so o’erehargod with water. 

The funeral dirge for Marcello, sung by Ins mother, 
possesses, soys Charles Ijamb, ‘tluit inleiiseness of 
feeling which seems to resolve itself into the elements 
which it contemplates — 

Call for the robin red-breast and the wren, 

Siucc o’er shady groves tliey hover. 

And with leaves and flowers do eo\er 
The friendless bodies of unburied anon. 
l!all unto Ins funeral dole, 

The ant, the field-mouse, and the mole, 

To raise him hillocks that shall kee]i him warm. 
And, when gay tombs are robb’d, sustain no harm ; 
Jlut keep the wolf far thence, that’s foe to men, 

For with hia nails he’ll dig them up again. 

The following couplet haft bemi admired : 

fSlorics, like glow-worms, afar off shine bright ; 

But, look'd to near, have neither beat nor light. 
The ‘ Duchess of Malfy ’ abounds more i u the ta rWh 
grac('3. It turns on the mortal oflence whif h the 
lady gives to her two proud brothers, Eeidinand, 
Duke of Calabria, and a cardinal, by irKhilging in a 
generous though infatuated passion for Antonio, her 
steward. 

‘This pas.sion/ Mr 1)3x0 justly remarks, ‘a sub- 
ject most diliieult to treat, is managed with irifimti' 
delicacy; and, in a sit ualion of great peiil for the 
author, slie eoi desceiul,'. without being degraded, 
and declares the affection v.iihw'hk'li her dependant 
had inspired her without losing an3dhing of dignity 
and respect.’ 'flic last Bcenes of the jdav are con- 
ceived in a spirit which every intimate student. (»f 
our elder dr amatic literature must teel to be iwcu- 
liarto Wehder. The diiclicss, captured by Bosnia, 
is brought into the presem'e of her brother in an 
imperfect light, and is taught to believe that lie 
wishes to bf. j-cconciled to her. 

\^SccmJt\m tlic Jhichm of MaJfi/.] 

Ferd, Wluire are you 1 
Dwh, Here, sn. 

Ferd. This darkness aiiitH you well. 

Jhu'h, 1 would ask you p.auh)n. 
y ou hav^ it ; 

Fe‘" I account it the hououviiblcst rcvecf'c. 

Where I may kid, tu panlon. Where are your rubs 1 
Jiuch. Whom? 

F'.’rd. Call them your childr-n, 

For, thougJi our natioual hi,w .I’-^lingulRh bastardi* 
tme legitimate ifi&ue, ctunpa-sionate natuic 
Mokes them aU e<^uaL 
Jhteh, !)■> you visit rue for thip) ' 

Vou viblttt*. 0 wrsimejifc 0’ th’ . lu-t ' if. 

Will iiaake you howl in hell for’t. 

I^erd. It liod been well 

Could you liare liv’d thus always : for, indeed, 

You were too Jrauch F th* light— but no more ; 

1 cotne to scial my peiwo with you. Here’s a liand 

l(Uve4 Jier a dmd hmd. 


To which you have vow’d much love : the ring U|X3ia*fc 
You gave. 'Jy', ^ 

Ihicft. I affectionately kiss it. 

Ferd. Tray do, and bury the print of it & 

heart. . 

I will leave this ring with you for a love token ; 

And the band, as sure as tlie ring ; and do not doubt 
But yon shall have the heart too : when you need a 
friend, 

Semi to him that ow’d it, and you shall see 
Whether he can aid you. 

Ihir/i. You are very cold : 

I fear you are not well after your travel* 

Ha ! lights ! O horrible ! 

Ftrd. Let her have lights enough. [jErtV, 

Jhick. What witchcraft doth he jiraetisc, that he 
hath left 

A dead man’s hand here ? 

[lloro is discovered, behind a travorse, the artificial 
of Antonio and his children, ai>peai'ing jis 
if they were dead.J 

Jios. Look you, hero’s the piece from which ’twiis 
1 a’cn. 

He doth ])rt‘sent jxu this sad siioctaclc, 

That, now you know diivelly they are dead, 

Hereafter vou may wisely' (sease to grieve 
For fhat whieh cannot bi' reco vert'd, 

IhuJt, 'I’bere not between heaven and earth olio 
widi 

T stay for after this. 

Afterwards, by a refinement of cniclt}^ the bro- 
ther sends a trooji of madmen from the ho.spital to 
make a eonc'.Tt round the.tiueljcss in xwisoii. After 
they have daneed and sung, Bosola enters disguised 
as an old man. 

ll)ea(/h (f iht Diuhcss-I 

l)U 4 'h. Is he mad ton ? 

Ihm J uTu come tu make fh}' tomb. 

Diith, Ha ! my tomb ? 

Thou spe.ak’st as if J lay ii])un m3' deathbed, 

Hasping fur breath : Host thou porcciv'e me sick ? 

JtoH. Yes, and tlie more (hingcrously, since tby .sick- 
ness is insensible. 

Dacb. Thou art not mad .sure : dost know me ? 

//os. Ve.s. 

I>)U'h \\ ho am I ? 

Bos. 'J’hou art a box of wormsecd ; at best but a 
sal atory of given mummy. Wliat’s this flesh ? a 
liti'h' cruddeii milk, fantastical jmff paste. Our 
boflies are wi-aker lhan those pafier-prisoutt boys use 
to keoji flit's in, nmre contemptible ; since ours is to 
presi'rve earthworms. Didst tliou ever see a lark in tt 
cage ? Such IS the soul in the body ; this world is 
like her little turf of grass ; and ftie heaven o’er our 
heads like her looking glass, only gives us a miscrablo 
knowledge of the small compass of our prison. 

Buck. Vm not I thy duchess ? 

Bos. ’I'hou art some groat woman, sure, for riot 
begins to sit on thy forehead (chid in grey haiw) 
twenty years’ sooner than on a, merry TnilKtiiaid’s, 
'riiou sloopest worse, than if a mouse should be forced 
to lake up her lodging in a cat’s ear : a little infant 
that breeds its teetli, should it lie with thee, would 
cry out, as if tlnm wert the more unquiet bedfellow. 
Duck. I am Duchess of Maliy still. 

/liw. That makes thy sleepiii so broken. 

Hlories, like glow-worms, afar off shine bright ; 

But, look’d to near, have neither heat nor light. 

JJvrh, Thou art very plain. 

Jios. My trade is to flatter the dead, not the living. 
1 um a tomb-maker. 

And thou comeet to make my tomb f 
Bos. Yea, 
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Xh^, Let me be & little worry. 

Of Wbat f»tu€ wilt thou make it f 
' resolve we first ; of what fasluon I 

, why, do we ffww fantastical in our death- 

bed Oo we affect fashion in the ;;rave ? 

, Most ambitiously. Princes* images on their 
tiOWbs do not lie as they were wont, seeininj; to pray 
up to heaven : but with llu'ir hands under therv 
cheekH (as if they died of th<‘ toothin'he) : they aio 
not ctirved with tlieir eyes fixed upon the stars ; but, 
as their minds were wholly bent upon the world, the 
self-same way they sw'in to tuni tlieir faces. - 
Diirh, Ijet mo know fully, theicfoie, the efiect 
Of this tby difiiuiil preparati<m, 

This talk, tit for a, charnel. ♦ 

Boii. Now 1 shall, 

[A ^'ojjhi, rordr,^ mtd a JkJ} )}vO{hfod. 
Here is a present from your princely brotlici“H ; 

.And may it ariHe welcome, for it brings 
benefit, last sorrow. 

J)ucl>. L('fc me see it. 

I have fio much obedience in my blood, 

I wish it in their veins to do them pwnl. 

Jio8. This is your last, ]>vesenco ehamber. 

Car. (», my sweet lady. 

Jhirh. I’eaci*, it aflri^dita not me. 

Jion. I am the common bellman, 

That usually i.s r,ent to condenui’d persons 
The night before tht-y so Her. 

/>ar/n J'lven now thou saidst 
Thou wjiht a tomb-maker. 

/ios. ’I'w'as to bring you 
By degi’ecB to mortification : Listen, 


Hark, now' every ihino* is still ; 

This scTceeh-owl, ami the wlimtlei shrill, 

Cull upon our daim' aloud, 

And bid her quickly don licr shroud. 

Much y<tu had of land and rent ; 

Your length in clay ’» now eompetciiL. 

A long war disturb’d your mind ; 

Ib're your perfect jieaee is sign’d. 

Of wJiat iH ’t fook make siuh vuni keiqdng { 

Sin, their <xjiioej»tion ; their birth, weeping : 

Their life, a general mist of error, ^ 

I'hcir death, a hideou.s storm oi' ieiTor. 

Strew your hair with powders sweet, 

Don clean linen, bathe your feet ; 

And (the foul fiend more to cheek) 

A crucifix Jet bit as your neck. 

’Tis now full tide ’tween night and day : 

End your groan, and eonu; away. 

Oar. Hence, yillains, tyrants, inunlerers ; alas ! 
What will you do with my hnly* Call fin- helj). 
JOwk. To whom ; to our next neighbours { They 
arc mail Silks. 

Forcwoli, Oariola. 

1 pray thee look thou giv’wt my Httlo boy 

Some syrup for his cold ; and let the gill 

Say hor prayers ere she sleep.*— Now what you please ; 

What death * 

Bog. Strangliiig. Jlere are your executioners. 

1 forgive, thorn. 

The apoplexy, catarrh, or cough c’ the lungs, 

WoiBd do as inu<;h as they do. 

Bog. Doth not death fright you ? 

PucL Who would be afraid on’t. 

Knowing to meet such excellent company 
In th’ other world. 

Bos. Yet, methinks, 

The manner of your death should much afflict you : 
This cord should terrify you. 

PmA. Not a whit. 

Whiit would it pleasure me to have my throat cut 
With diamonds I or to be Braothered 


With cassia ? or to bo shot to <leath with peaj’ls ? 

1 know death hath ton thousand several cfoura 
For men to take their exits : and ’ti.s found 
They go on such strange gcomctrieal hinges, 

Y on may open tliein both ways ; any w'ny (fOr hcav'n 
sak<') 

; So 1 non* out of your wdilspering : tell my brothers 
I 'I’hat I perceiTO (leatli (now Pm well awake) 

I Best gift is ilu-y eaii give or 1 can take. 

T w»iuld fain put ofi niy last, woman’s fault ; 

I’d not b«‘ te<lioiis to 3 on. 

Pull, and pull sijomii^, for 3 -our able sirength 
Must pull down Ik'ovi'h u]»nii me. 

Yet stay, heaven gates are not so bigJily arch’d 
As princes’ palaees ; lliey thiit ent(M- there 
Must go upon their km-cs. Pome, \iolent death, 

Servo for Mandragora to make me'sloep. 

Ho tell my hiothers, nlu-n 1 mn laid out, 

They then may fceil in fjuiet. 

I 7V/C// strangle hr, lumdigtg. j 


Ftnl. Is sho d<-ad i 

IloH. She is M’haf 3'<iu w'onld have her. 

Fix your eye lier*’. 

Fo'd. Ponstaiitlv. 

Bos. Do y«Mt not wi'cp ^ 

Other .sius onlv s[)eak ; murder shrieks mU. 

The olenicnt of water moisfens the earth. 

But blood Hies upwards, and bedews the heavens. 

Ftrd. Cover her fiut‘ -. tninc eyes dazzle ; she died 
young. 

Bos. 1 think not so : her infelieit}' 

.Seem’d to h.ne years too many. 

Ftird. She and I wcie : 

And should 1 die this instant, I had lived 
Her time to a minute. 

TlTOVrAS MJllDLliTON. 

A eonjectuiv tlia1, an old neglected drama by Tno- 
MAs AIiDDi.hioN Mijiyilied the wifelicraft scenery, 
:uul jiarf of the lyrical jneantatioiis, of ‘ Maclieth,’ has | 
kejit alive the name of this poet. So late as 1778, ! 
Middleton’fii play, the 1P/Vr7g ivas first published by 
Heed from tbo autiior’s niuniiscriyit. Jt is possible 
that the ‘Witch’ may have prt'ccded " Afsicheth but 
as the latter w as v ritten in the fidtus.s of Bhak- 
speare’s fame and genius, we think it is more pw)- 
hahle that the inft'rior author wins the borrower. He 
may have seen the jilay ya rforrned, awl thus caught 
the spirit, and words of the scenes in question; or, 
for aught we know, the ‘ Witeh’ may not have been 
w'ntten till aftc'r Itiii.M, wdn ii SliakHpeare's first folio 
appeared. We know that after tins. date Middleton 
was writing for the stage, as, in 1(12*1, his play,\('l 
(lamr at Ch'ss, W'lis hrirnglit (Hit, and gave groat 
offence at court, by bringing on the. stage the king 
of .Spain, and liis amba.ssador, Gondomar. The la,tter 
coniplaiued to King James of the insult, ajid Mid- 
dleton (who at first ‘ shifted out of the way ’) and 
the poor players were brought before the* privy- 
eouncil. They w'erc only repriTnanded for their 
audacity in ‘ bringing modern Christian kings uyKui 
the stage.’ If tlie dramatic sovereign had been 
James himself, nothing less than the lo-s-s of cars 
and noses would have appeased ofiended royfdty ! 
MiddleUni wrote about tw'cnty plays: in 16(W, wc , 
find him assisting I lekker at a court-pageant, mid 
he was afterwards concerned in different pieces with 
Jlowloy, Webster, and other authors. He would 
seem to Imve lieen well-known as a dramatic writer. 
On Bhrovc Tuesday, 1017, the i-ondmi apprentices, 
jw an idle riot, demolished the (Joekpit Theafcro, and 
an old liallad describing the eircumstance, states-— 
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. BookB old a»d young on heap they dung, 

• And burnt thorn in the bla/.e?, 

Tom JJekkor, Uoywood, Aliddkton, 

And other wtuidcring exazya. 

In 1620, Middleton waa made elironologer, or city 
j‘n>et, of London, an otUee afterwards held by Ben 
JonftOii, niidwlneli expired with Settle in 1724.* He 
died in July JG27. The dramas of Middleton lia>o 
no atrongly-marked cliaractor j his best is tVeiwm 
JJewum of Wojiuu, a tide of love aud jealousy, from 
the Italian. The following sketch of married hai>- 
piness is delicate, and finely expressed: — 

Iflajypiness of Married Uff,\ 

How near ain I'now to a happine.s'i 

That earth exceeds not ! not, jiTiother like it : 

The trciiuiures of th(> doe]) are not ho ]>n*oioUH, 

As are the conceard oointoits of ,t man 
Lock’d up in wouiau’s hne. I .scent the air 
Of hlossings when f coino Imt near fhe house. 

What a dtdicions breafh marriage sends Ibnb ! 

The violet bed’s not sweeter, llonest wedlock 
Is like a bfuiqueting house Imilt in a garden, 

On which the .spring’s ehaste flowers take deligld 
'To east th<>ir modest odonm ; when bast* iu.st. 

With all he.r jjow'derfi, paiutuip^s, and bt'sfc pride, 

Ts but a fair houso built by a ditch side. 

Mow fur a weJ coino, 

Able to draw nieiTs envies ui»nu man ; 

A kiss now that will hang ujion iny lip 
Ab sw<‘tn ini' nioniing dew ujion a rose, 

And lull fts long ! 

The ‘Witch’ IK abio iin Italian plol. but the superiui- 
turid agonts of Middleton are the old wifcehe.s of 
legeudary story, not the iliin inystorion.s unearthly 
beings tliat accost J\iacheth on t he blasted heath. 
The ‘ Ohm*ni Song’ is miioli the sanio in both 

Tha Witches golnst about the Cauldiun. 

Black spirits and white * red Hjiirits and grey ; 

Mingle, mingJi', mingle, yon that mingle may. 

Titty, Tiffin, keep it stiff* in ; 

Firedrake, Puckey, innk'' it lucky ; | 

Liard, Rohm, you must bob in ; 

Round, around, around, about, about ; 

.All ill oorm running in ; all good ko< p out ! 

Lst W'dclt. Here's the blood of bat. 

Tfroafv. t'ut in that ; oli put in that. 

*2d Witdi. Here’s libburd’s lifinc, 
ilcoate. Put IT) again. 

U# Witch. The juice of fond, the oil of auder. 

2{^ WIU'/i. Tho.se will nnike tin* youuker inaddo-r. 

AU. Round, §, round, arouml, kc. 

Thu tljght of the witches by moonlight is described 
with a wild and delight; if the si'cnc was written 
before, “Macbeth,’ Middleton deserves the crcdit of 
tvm tKWjtkal imagination 

Enter Hjbcatk, Htadi.im, Horro, and .>tber Witches. 

.Hco. The muon’s a gallant ; see bow brisk she rides ! 
^tetd, HeiVs a rich evenmg, Hecate, 

Met\ Ay, is’t not, wenches. 

To take a journev of five tlsi:<is)ivrid ? 

Majh Ours will he more ^ . night. 

Oil, Ji be preciiHis. H . ard you the owl yet ? 
Briefly in the wpsc, 

As m catfiO through now. 

* 'fhe aolaiy giwon lo the city poet 's iacidonudly mcntiuuerl 
h.v Jonwmin m indigaaot ff’tter toth© Eurl of NcwciwUe in 
. ‘ Yoidwday the barharyus Court of Aidotmai have with- 
dtiawn thete ohandtelT pensioii for verjoioe and mustHtd-'- 



I/tc. ’Tis high time for u« then, 

StaiL There was a bat hung at my llp« thwtli^^ 

As we came thro’ the woods, and rlrank her ' 

Old Puckle saw her. , . 

f/cr. You are fortunate still. y , 

'Phe very soroech-owl lights upon your shoulder, 

And Woos you like a pigeon. Are you furnished ! 

Haro you your ointments t 
t^tmL .All. 

JJ(c. Prepare to ilight then : 

I ’ll overtake 3 rm swiftly. 

Hie, then, Ifccato : 

Wp .‘’hall be up betinicM. 

//cc. T’ll reach you quickly. \Tfi4>y asmuL 

Enter FrRB.sroNK. 

Fire. They arc all going a-birding to night, 'riiey 
talk of fowls i’ til’ air that fly by day ; I’m sure they'll 
bo a company of foul sluts thm; to-night. If we have 
nut niuitiility alfcavcd. I’ll bo hting’d, for they are 
able to juitrofy it to infect ^i. whole region. She spies 
mo now. 

live. Wliat ! Firestone, our sweet son 1 
A'm. A little sweeter than home of you; or a dung- 
hill were t(/o good fur one. 

Jhc. How iniich hast tliere ? 

Am. Nineteen, imd all lirave plump ones; be.rides ! 
siK h//.fird.H, und three serpentine egg^. j 

ffer. Dear ami .sweet boy ! M'lnit herbs hast thou ? | 

/’ov. I have some mar-martin and numdragon. 

.lire Mar-muiitin aud mamiiagora thou would'st 
ray. ^ 

f'ire. Her<‘*s ]).annnK too. T thank thro ; my jian 
akes, I am .suri', with kneeling down to Cut 'em. 

7/<e, Ami "> lago. I 

Hedge irmHo]» (no I How near ho goes my I'uttings ! I 
Were they all eiopfc by moonlight ? j 

Fire. TAcry bla<i(‘ ol ’em, or J’lu a mooncalf, mother. I 
Jlcc. Tiic thee home with ’em. 

Look well to th’ house to-night ; 1 am fi)r aloft. i 

For. Aloft, quoth you 'i 1 nould you would break 
your neck once, that I might have all quickly. |! 
[J.svV/c.l -Haik, haik, mother! they are above. th( { 
.stci'jde already, flying over your head with a noise of i i 
iimsieians, j| 

Ifcc. They are, indeed ; help mo ! help me 1 I’m too i 
late else. * j 

Fomj. I 

[In t lie :iir above.] 

Lome .away, come away, 

Hecate, Heeate, eoum away, 

Jfir. 1 Come, [ come, I come, I come ; 

With all the speed J may ; 

Will) all tne K]K'ed I may. 

AVhej'c’s Stadlin ! 

\Ahoir,'\ Here. • 

JTcr. Where’s Ihicklc ? 

Here. 

And Hoppo too, and Hell wain toe ; 

Wo laick but you, we lack but you. 

Home away, make up the count. 

Jlcc, I will but ’noint and then 1 mount, 

I A Spirit descends in the nhapo ofaccd. 

[A boiic. I There’s one <*ome down to fetch his duos ; 

A kiss, a coll, a sip of blood ; 

And why thou stay’st so Jong, I inmsto, t mute, 
Since th’ air’s »o sweet and good. 

Her. Dh, art thou como ; 

What news, what news ? ' 

Spirit, All goes still to our delight, 

Either oorne, or else 
Refuse, refuse. 

ITfX, Now, I am furnish’d for the flight. 

Fitv, Hark, hark ! The cat sings a brave tJtMe 
in her own language. 
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^iABceading mill thi Now T jjo, now I fly, 

, .y . my Bwoot Kpirit, and I. 

■ ; oil, wliat dainty ploasui’e ’tis 

f ijj, 

, , , When the moon Hliiues fair. 

And sing, and tlancc, and toy and kiss ! 

, Over woods, high rooks, and monnlains. 

Over seas, mir mistress’ fountains, 

Over steep towers and t\irrets 

Wfi fly |ty night, huongst troops of spirits. 

No ring of bells to our ears sounds ; 

No howls of wolves, n(» yelp of hounds ; 

No, not the noise of waters’ breach, 

Or cannon’s roar our height can reat'h. 
Ud/zotr.] No ring of bells, kc. 

JOHN MARHTON. 

John Marston, ii rough and vigorous satirist and 
' drannitio writt'r, produced bis Mahovient^ a comedy, 
prior t{J 1000 ; bis Aninnio and :i tragt'dy, in 

1602 ; tbe Inmliate Com>k’Jis\ iV'Ao/ You lb///, iiml 
other plays, written b('tweeii tlie latter date and 
1634, wlu'ii h(i died. lie was also eoniieelt'd with 
Jonson and rhapruan in tbe eoinposition of the un- 
fortunate eoimidy, luantioard Hoc. In bi.s !>ubse(pieut 
cpiarrel with Jonson, Marston vas satirised l)y Ki’u 
in Ills ‘Poetaster,’ uivler the uaine of J)enietriiis. 
Mai'Blon was author of tv o volumes of nnseeJlaueous 
poetry, tnirislations, and satires, one of w'liieb 
'maUait^$ fmaqe) w’-as (irdered to be buriit'd for its 
li<‘eutiousnevSS. Mr Collier, who states that Marston 
seems to liave atlraeted a good deal of att('nl.ion in 
his own day, quotes from a contemporary diary the 
following anecdote. — *Nav. 21, KUrj. — .Fc*. Marston, 
the last (Jiristnnis, wlu'ii he: danced 'with Alderanui 
1 More’s wife’s daughter, a Spaniard horn, lell into a 
strange coinineudation of her wit anti beauty. "Wlien 
ho had done, she thought to ])ay him >jome, and toM 
liiiu she thonglit lie was a poet. ’Tis true, .said iic, 
for fKXits feign and lie ; and .so did F when 1 com- 
mended your beauty, for you are cxeeetVmg foul’ 
This cuarseness seems to have been diaraetcristic <d‘ 
Marston: Ins comedies contain strong biting satires, 
but he is far from being a moral 'writer. Ilazlitl 
gay.s. his forte was not sympathy either with the 
stronger or softer emotions, but an impatient scorn 
and bitter indignation against the vices and follies of 
men, which vented itself cither in comic irony or in 
lofty invective. ^Phe following Innnorous skidch of 
a scholar and his dog is worthy of 8liakspeare ; — j 

I wna a scholar : sevi'u useful springs I 

Did I dctiow(>r in (luotiiiions 
Of cross’d opinicuKS ’bout the soul tif man ; 

The more 1 learnt, the more T leL ut to doubt. 

Delkdii, my Hpaniel, slept, Avhilst 1 bnus’d leaves, 
'J'oss’d o’er the dm^ecs, porcd on the old ]>niit 
Of titled wonls : imd still my spaniel slept. 

Whilst I wasted lamii-tJl, baited my flesli, 

Shrunk up my veins ; and still my spaniel slept. 

And still 1 held converse with /.aharell, 

Aquinas, Scoius, and tlie musty saw 
Of Antick Donate : still mj .spaniel slept. 

Still* on went 1 ; first, an sU atvima ; 

Then, an it were mortal. 0 hold, hold ; at that 
They’re at brain butfet-s, fell by the cars amain 
Peil-mdl together j still my spaniel slept. 

Then, whether ’twerc corporeal, local, fixfc, 

Ex traduce^ but whether ’t had free w^ill 

Or no, hot philosophers 

Stood banding factions, all so strongly propt ; 

1 stagger’d, knew not which was lirmer part, 

But thought, quoted, road, ohaorv’tl, and pried, 

Stufft noting-books : and still my spaniel slept. 

At longth ho wak’d, and yawn’d ; and by yon sky, 

For aught I know, ho knew os much as L i 


ROBERT TAVUOB — VTOJaAM KOWLIdlTw .CYRIL 
TOITHNEUB. 

Among the -otiier dramatists at this time mRy be 
mentioned Robert Tavlor, author of the /iMAatA 
Lost hisEearl \ William Rowley, an actor and joint 
writer with Middleton and Dekker, who produced 
several plays ; Cyril Tourneur, author of two good 
dramas, the Atheki's Xragedy and the Revenger^ $ 
Tragedy. A trngi-roinedy, the Witch of Edmonton, is 
remarkable sis having been thf^ work of at leiLst three 
authors — Tiowiey, Dekker, ami Ford. It embodies, 

I ill a striking form, tbe vulgar siijicrstitimia respect- 
ing witchcraft, which so long debased the iKipulor 
mind in England - 

[Scene from the Witch of Ed montonJ] 

Moi UKF. Sa wvKB alone. 

Saic. And why on me i why should the envious 
world 

Throw all their pramJaJous malieo upon me ? 

'(‘ausc 1 am poor, deform’d, ainl ignorant. 

And like a. bow buckled ami b\'nt together 
IJy some more strong in nuschiels than luyiself j 
Must I for that be made a eonimon sink 
For all tlie filth and rubbish of nuui’a tongiuis 
To fall and run into ? Some call me witch, 

And being ignorant of myself, tiny go 

About to teach me liow to be one : urging 

’J’bai my b.ad tongm'- (ly their liad usage made so) 

Forespeaks their cattle, doth bewitcii their corn, 

'I'liomaelves, their servant s, and their babes at nurse : 

'J'hi.s they cnforci* upon me ; and in part 

Make me to credit it. 

Banks, ii Farmer, enters. 

Hanl'S, Out, out upon tin e, witch ! 

Sam. Dost call me witch J 

Hanks. I do, witch ; 1 do : 

Ami w'oisc 1 would, knew I a name more hateful. 

M'luit inakest thou upon rnv ground 'i 

Sfitv. Clatlier ix few rotten stieka to warm me. 

Ranks. I>i'vvn with them whc'n 1 bid thee, quickly j i 
I’ll make tl;y liones rattle in tliy skin else. 

Saw. iou won’t! churl, eut-throat, miser! there 
they bo. Would they stuck ’cross thy throat, thy 
bow'cls, iliy miiw, thy inidrilf — -- 

Ranks. iSay’st ihou me so ? Dug, out of my ground. 

Saw. Dost stiike me, slave, eunnudgoou ? *Now thy 
bones thy joints emmps, 

And oonvulsioiiB stretch and crack thy tsiriews. 

Ranis. Cursimr, thou hag * take that, and that. 

[Exit. 

Saw, Strike, do ; and wither'd may that hand and 
ami, 

Whoso blowft have lam’d me, drop finm the rotten 
trunk. 

Abuse me ! beat me ! call mo bag and witch I 
What IS the name ? vvheie, and by what art learn ’d J 
What spells, or ehtinns, or invocations, 

May the thing call’d Familiar be jiurchased ! 

1 am shunu’d 

And hated like a sickneas ; made a acorn 

To all degrees and sexes. I have heard old beldams 

Talk ol familiars in the shape of mice, 

Kilts, ferrets, weasels, and 1 wot not what. 

That have appear’d; and suck’d, some say, their blood. 
But by what means they came acquainted 'tvith them, 
I’m now ignorant. Would some power, good or bad, 
Instruct me w^hich way I might be reveng'd 
Upon thiu churl, I’d go out of myself, 

And give this fury leave to dwell within 
This ruin’d cottage, rt*ady to fall with age ; 

Abjure all goodness, be at bate with iTayer, 
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etu^ curses, iiupTecationa, 

Blapiiteiuous siKroohes, oaths, detcRted oaths, 

Or anythin;? that’s ill ; so I ini;?ht work 
B,oven;'e upon this miser, this black cur, 

That harks, aud hites, and sticks the very hlood 
Of me, and of my credit* ’Tis all one 
To he a iritch as to ho counted one. 

[yf Sold Ur, \ 

{From Tourneur’^ ‘ Atbeiat'd Tra^e(ly.’> 

- Walltln;? upon the fatal shore, 


Amon;? the slauji^htcrM bodies of tht-ir nu'ii, 

Which the full-stoTnach’d aca. bad cast upon 
The sands, it m’Us my unliai)py chance to ii;?ht 
Upon a face, whose farJhir, when it lived. 

My astonish’d mind inform’d me 1 had seen. 

He lay in his armour, as if that had been 
His coflin ; and the weejiin;? s<‘a (lik<* one 
Whose milder teitin>er doth lament (lie death 
Of him whom in his ra;?e he slew) runs u]> 

The shore, embraces him, kisses his cheek; 
does himk a^jain, and forces up the sands 
To bury him ; and every time it parts, 

Sheds tears upon him ; till at hist (as if 
It could no ]onp;er endure to see the man 
Whom it had slain, yet loatli to leate liim), with 
A kind of unresolv’d uiiwillino ]>ace, 

Wind in;? her waves one in another (like 
A man thatTolds his arms, <tr wriin?s his hand'i, 

For grief), ebb’d from the body, and doscenda ; 

As if it would sink down into the earth. 

And hide itself fur shame of Mich a deed. 

An anonymous phiy, tlio iteturrt from /’urnuASw.v, 
was acted by the Htinh nts of St dolm’s college. Cam- 
bridge, about the year 100‘J ; it is remarkable for 
containing criticism'^ on eoriiemporary authors, all 
poets Each author is summoned up for judgnieiit, 
and disinissi‘d after a few words of eoiniuemlation or 
consiirc. Some of these poetical criticisms are finely 
written, ns* well ns curioua. Of Spenser — 

A sweeter swan than ever sung in To ; 

A shriller nighiin;?alc than ever blest 
The prouder giovos of f^clf-admiriiig Konio. 

Blithe w’iis e.wh valley, and each sh('ph«‘i<I pnmil 
While he dni chant his rural miuHtrclsy. 

Attentive was full manv a dainty ear t 
Nay, heaurs hung upon Ins melting tongue, 

While sncctly of the I*' aery (^m i'n he snug ; 

While to the water’s fall ho tum d lier fame, 

Aud in each bark engrav’d Eliza’s name. 

The following extract introdnccK us to IMarlow, 
Jonson, and Sliakspeare ; but to the latter only as 
the author of the ‘ Verms’ and ‘ Lucrecc.’ [mjenutso 
reads out the names, and Judioif) pronounces jutlg- 
luent — 

h>j, Christopher Marloir. 

Jtid. Marlow was hapiiy m his bu&kin’d muse ; 
Alas \ unhappy in hi<; bfC- and end. 

Pity it is that vrit so ill should well. 

Wit lent flrom heaven, irut i sent fi»m hell. 

/♦W7, Our theatre hath ]<j'»t, Ptuiu hath gut, 

I* A tr^c penmau for a dmai^ plot.- — 

Be^^atnin 

Jm* Thuwittie.^t fellow of abrioklayer in England. 

1%, A mcj-e empiric, one tlmi gaa what he hath 
by oi^rrvatioje*, aud raakcH ordy jv.tnre privy to wh.ii 
he ifiditw ; so slow an inventor, that he were better 
betake himself to his old trade 0/ br icklay ing ; u. Mood 
whoreson, as confident no v in making of a l»Jok, as he 

was in past in laying of a brick, 

WilUaUi 


Jiid- Who loves Adonis’ love or Lucrecc’ rajiaj,,, , | 

Ilis sweeter verse contains hcart-robhing life* ! 

(lould but a graver subject him content, < 

Without Jove’s lazy foolish languishmcnfc. Vt,w * I 

The author afterwards introduces Iveinpe abAdteW- ! 
bage, the actors, and makes tho former state, in ' 
reference to the university dramatists — ^ Why, here’s 
our fellow Shakspoare puts them all down ; ay, arid 
Ben Jonson too.’ I’osterity has conllrmed this ’ Re- 
turn from Parnassus/ 

GEOnOE COOKE —THOMAS NADBKS — NATHANIEU EIELO 
— .TOIIN DAY — llENBV tiLAETlIORNE — ^I’HOMAS RAN- 
DOJLrU — RICH AUD BJROME. 

A livt'Jy comedy, ('.alkMl G/een'fi Tu Quogu(\ was 
w'ritten liy George Cooke, a (‘ontemporary of 8hak- 
spcarc. Thomas Natwes (died about 104.'5) was 
the author of Mirrorosinus, a*ma.s(i^uc, und of scvcrid 
other plays. In ‘ Microeosmus’ is the following fine 
song of love 

AVclcorrie, welcome, bap]\y pair, 

'I’o those abodes Avliere spicy air 
Hrenthes ]>crfumes, and every sense 
Both rind his object’s cxcelb’nee ; 

Where’s no heat, nor cold extreme. 

No winter's ice, no summer’s seorehing beam ; 
Where's no jjjun, yet neier night, 

Day always spnnging troin eternal light. 

Choru-fi. All mortal sutlerings laid UMde, 

Here in I'lnlless Muss abnle. 

Nathan lEi. ii'iin.o (who was one of the actors in 
Ben Jonson’S ‘Poetaster’) began to write for the stage 
about l<»o;» or T<iK>, and produced IfVwwaa ix a 
WeaflmciK'k, Anu yid.s J'or Ladic^, <S:e. lie had the 
honour of being assoeiafeil with Massinger in the 
composition olThe f'afal fhnny. John Day, in con- 
jimetioii Nvith (Jhettle. wrote the Blind Bnjijar of 
Bethnal Otem, a ]Kipular I'omedy, and was also 
niiBior of two or three other jdays, aud some miscid- 
larieouK }iocms. Henry CrLAvnioriN^E is mentioned i 
ns ‘ one of the ehu'fest dramatic ))ot!ts of tho reign of ' 
Charles 1.’ Five of his plays are ]H’inted—^l///ei7M.? 
Wallenstein, the Uollarnlei , Arffolns and Bartlionias 
IP// in a ( Jonstniilc, tlie Ladt/'s Priviletje, &c. Theru 
is a certain smoothness and prettiness of expression 
about (jla]dhornc (]>artieularly in his ‘ Alltortus’), 
hut he is deficient in passion and energy, TTiomas 
KANDor.rH (lf)07 Ifi.*!!) wTotc' the Muses' Lmhimj- 
( I hiss, the Jealous (jovers, &c. In an anonymous play, 

A eeetman the Womaii-fiater, is tlie following happy 
simile — 

.TiiHiiev, like lightning, e^cr hhould appear 
Tu Jew men’s ruin, but tu all men’s J'rar. 

Richard Bromk, one of the bent of the serjondary 
dramatists, produced several plays, the Antipodes, 
the City Wit, the t 'nuri Beggar, Little is known 
of the iKTsonal history of t liesc authors ; a few sciit- 
teri'd dates usually make up the whole amount of 
their biography. The piiblii* demand for theatrical 
novelties called fortli a succession of WTiters in this 
popular and profitable walk of literature, who fieom 
to have discharged their ephemeral tasks, and sunk 
with their works into oblivion. The glory of Shak- 
Pfieare has revived some of tho ninnber, like hales 
rvvand his name; and the rich stamp of the age, in 
Rt}le and though^ is visible on the iiages of most of 
them. 

philif Massinger. 

The reign <)f James produced no other tragic poet 
equal to J^niLXP Massinoeu, an unfertonatc author, 
whose life was gpent in obscurity and poverty, and 
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%ing ultoost uaknoTvn, was buried with no 
ot^i^i-MSuiriptien tlmn llio melaucholy note in tlio 
P^RhicsBffiBter, ‘ Bhilip Massinger, a Htranger' This 
p^t ^iWii about the year 1584. 'llis father, as 
tlio dedication of one of his plays* was 



ill (he RCrviet' of the Karl of Penihroke ; and as lu* 
was at one llnu* intrusted with lottors to (ineen 
Klizubeth, the situation of the elder Massinger must 
have been a conlidt'uUal oju'. 'W^heiher Philip ever 
‘ wmukred in themarhle halls and pieturo<l galleries 
of Wilton, Unit prim'e|y,^fi(.'*!it of old maifiDlieenee, 
where Sir Jhiilip Sidmw eoniposed his Arnulut,' is 
not Icnow'n : hi IGOii, he was entered of Alban ilall, 
Oxford. He is KU]t])osed to liave <piitte<l the uiii- 
vendly about IGCM, ami to have eonnnemvd writing 
for the stage. The tirst notice of him is in Ikn.s- 
lowe’s diary, about IGM, wlien' lie makesa joint ap- 
plication, with 'N.Kieid, and Ih naburue, for a loan of 
j£.5, without which, tliev say, they c./mA/ not hr hui/ctl. 
Field and Dahurne ivere both actors and dramatic* 
authors, 'i'lie scupiel of iMiiiisinger's history is only 
an eiminerat ion of his plays, lie wrote a uriat 
number of pieces, of whicli eighteen liave Ix'cn [ire- 
Elerved, aud was found dead in liis hed at Ins house, 
Baukside, »Sout.lnvark, one* morning in itlarch, 1040. 
The Martt/r^ the the Fntal /Jown/, 

the Oih/ Altuldni, and the AV/e Hhc/ to 1\n( OhhDebts, 
are llis best-known jirodiietions. The last -mentioned 
has kept possession of the st:lg^, chiefly on aeeoiint 
of the etteetivo and original cluiraeter (*f Sir Gilevs 
OverretJUih, Massyiger’s comedy resembles Ben Jon- 
BOii’a, in its eccentric stn-ngtli and wayxvard exlii- 
bitious of human nature. The* grc'odint'.ss (»f avarice, 
the tyranny of unjust laws, and the miseries of 
poverty, are dmivn with a powerful hand. The 
luxuries and vi(’.e.s of a c'ity life, also, afliird !Massin- 
gcr S(.'ope for his indignant and hirrible invective. 
Uisnuinc humour or sprightliness he had none, llis 
dialogue is often coarse and indelicate, and liia clia- 
roctera in low life too deiiraved, I’he tragedies of 
Maasinge.r have a calm and dignified seriousiiess, a 
lofty pride, that impresses the imagination A^ery 
Strongly. Ilia genius was mom eloquent and de- 
scriptive than iinpaspiom*(l or inventive; yet his 
pictures of jjaflering virtue, its struggles aud its 
trials, arc calculated to touch the heart, as well as 

S the taste. ITis versification is smooth and 
aous. Owing, pcrhajis, to tho scdalo luid 
dignified tone of Massinger’s plays; they were not 
mired lifter Hjo Kestoration. Kven IJry den did 


not think him worthy of lufintion* or liad forgot Ms 
works, when be wrote his Esmy <m Dravmtic jPousy, 

Midnight 

(From tlie ‘ Virgin lUaitjT.’) 

A xGKLri, an Angel, attends DonoTM ka as a pogo. 

Dor. My book and taper. 

Ang. Here, most iioly miotross. 

Dor. Tby voiee sends forth such musie, that 1 never 
Was ravish’d with a inore <'ele»t.ial sound. 

Wore every servant in the world like thee, 

So full of goodness, angels would come down 
T(» <lwell with us : thy name is Angelo, 

And like that nninc tiam aiL Get thee to rest ; 

Thy youth with too much Matching is opjircst. 

Anq. No, my dear lady. I eouid weary stars, 

And foi'ce the wakeful moon to hjso her eyes, 

II V iny late ivatehing, )>ut to wait on you. 

W hen at your imiyers you kneel before the altar, 
Methinks I’m singing ultli some quire in heaven, 

S(* blest I hold me in your company. 

Therefore, my most lov’d mistiess, do not bid 
Vour boy, so scrvicealdc, to gid hence ; 

Foi then you break his hi>:xr{. 

Dor. He nigh me still, then. 

In golden letters down ITl set that day 
AVhieli g.ave thee to me. J.ittle did 1 hope 
To meet such w'orlds of comfort in thyself, 

I'his litfle, pretty body, when 1, coming 
Forth of the temple, heard my beggar \)oy, 

My fi’ivoet-faccd, godly b(*gg;u-boy, eravo an alms, 
Which with gbol himtl 1 gate, with iiieki hand ; 

And when 1 took thee home, my most rlinstc bosom, 
Mclhought, was lill’tl wnth no hot wimton fire. 

But with a holy flame, mounting siuee higher, 

On wings of cheruhlms, ihan it did before. 

Aiig. Proud am I that my lady’s raode»t eye 
So likes so poor a sonant. 

Dor. I hate oflor’d 

Handfuls of goM but to behold thy parents, 

1 would h*avi' kingdoms, ■wore I queen tifsonie, 

'I'o flwelJ with thy go<rd father ; for, the sou 
Bewitching nn* so deeply with hi-. [U’CHemv, 

He that begot liim mu^t do’t ten tunes more. 

1 pray thee, my sweet lio}, .show me tliy piireut#! ; 

Bo not asliain’d. 

Ang. I .am not ; T did never 
Know' who my mother was ; bul, by yon palace, 

I'ill’d with blight lieav’iily eourtii'ts, 1 dare assure you. 
And pa'.Tii tJicse eyes upon it, and this hand, 
yiy f.ither is in licav’n ; and, pretty inibtres.s, 

If voui illustrious hour-glass spend his sand 
No w'lwse, than yet it doth, upon my life, 

You and I botli shall meet my father there, 

And he .shall bid you xveleome. 

Dor. A bless’d day ! 

[Priik of Dilcit Orerratch in hk Daughtfr.] 
(From the * New Way to Pay Old Debta.') 
liOVRU— O vkhukach. 

Oirr. 'I'o my wish 'WO are jirivatc. 

T conic not to make oiler with my daughter 
A certain jiortioii ; that were poor and trivial : 

In one w'ord, I pronounce all that is mine, * 

In lands or leases, ready coin or goods, 

AVith her, my lord, comes to yon ; nor .shall you have 
One motive to induce you to believe 
1 live too long, ain(*e every year I’ll add 
Something unto the heap, which shall bo yours too. 
Ijtn\ You are a right kind father. 

You Rlitill have reason 

To think mo such. How do you lAe this float I 
It is well“Wot>ded and wcll-wafcer’d, the acuOfl _ 
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■ FMilb and rich ; would it not serve for change, 

To entertain your friends in a suminer’a progress 1 
What thinkn rny nuhle lonl ? 

JjyiK Tis a wholesome !ur, 

And well built, and' she, ^ that is mistress of it, 
Wortliy the large rcvoime, 

^ Oixr. 8h<s the inistresa ? 

It may be eo for a time ; but let luy lord 

Say only that ho but like it, and would have it ; 

1 say, ore long 'tis his. 

Lov^ Imjiossiblc. 

Ch'tr. You do corn-hide i'>u fast ; not knomug me, 
Nor the engines that 1 muk by. ^Tis not alone 

The Lady j\lhvorth’s lands ; but ]K>int out any nian'b 
In all the shire, and say they ho eouiemont 

And useful for your lordship ; and oneo more, 

1 say aloud, they arc yours. 

Ao?-’, I dare not own 

What’s by unjust and erucl means extra ted ; 

My fame and eiedlt are inoio tleai t(t nie 

Than so to expose Vm to bo censured bj 

The puldio voice. 

(her. You run, my lord, no hazard: 

Your roputaiion shall stand as tail 

In all good ixu'n'''s ojiinionn as now: 

Nor can ni.v aeijous, thungh coudeiunM for ill. 

Cast any foul asjiersion upon yours. 

For though 1 do coniomn vcpoit myself 

As a mere sound, 1 still will Ite so tender 

Of what eoiicerus you in all points of honour, 

That the imraaculato \^hUeness of your fume, 

Nor your uuqucstion’d integrity, 

Shall e’ci 1-'- sullied with one taint oi sped 

That may take from yeir- iimueenee and eandoui, 

All my andiition is to have my dnughter 
flight honournblo ; xvhieh luy lord can male hi-i . 

And might 1 live, to intiee upon my knot* 

A young Lord Lovell, h>>rn by her unto you, 

1 write oiii %>ifm to iny juoudest hopes. 

AiS for possessions aiui mmuul reid^. 

Equivalent to imhutain you in the port 

Your noble birth and present state lequin-, 

1 do remove tlud burden from your shooldeis, 

And take it ( n uiiue owii ; ibr though 1 luiu 

Tho coimtiy to #u])ply your iIoIouk waste. 

The scourge of jirodigab (waid) shall lu-ver Jiitd 
you, 

Ja)v. Are you not frighted with (ho imprecatioie 

And curses <tf whole fainihcs, made wr-tehtd 

Jly your sjustor pmctices f 

0m\ Yf >, as rocks are 

When foiwuy hillowa split theinselvcM against 

I’heir flinty ribs ; or as the moon is moved 

When wolvoq with hunger pined, howl at hor blight' 
ness. 

I am of a solid teiuja-i, und, like tJiese, 

8ts;ci (jii a eoustaut rout>c : with mine own swor»l. 

If Call’d into the flidd, 1 can make that right 

Which feaifu! enemies mui mur’d at as wrimg. 

Nv'W, mr those other piddling complaints, 

Ih'c^d h’d out in bill ernes, s j as, when they call im- 
Lxtortioner, tynint, eonnonuit, or Intruder 
(du my poor noigldxjiir’s right, or grand enclosei 
(/ (.vhat was eomnion to my private use ; 

Na; , when my ems are jiicreed with widows’ x*rie.s, 
U^And undone cuphans wash with tears my throsliobl, 
only think wfuu his to have tuy daugfiter 
j Ki^dit honourdjle ; and "tis a jioworful charm, 

1 Makes ms* insensible of remorse or pity, 

Or tho least sf ing of oonscience- 
liO^\ 1 mirnin 

The toughueBS of yonr nature. 
i h>tn ’Tis fir you, 

My lord, and for my datightor, T am marble. 

' The Lfl4y AUworth. 

[Oonh]fim$wnfor s y 

(Fnmi tho ‘ City Madam.’) ,) ' ; ' 

Duke, No K^ortl, sir, / 

1 hope, shall give offence : nor let it relish ' ' ! 

t)f flatti^ry, though 1 proclaim aloud, 

1 glory in the braveiy of your mind, 

To which your wealth 'a a servant. Not that riches 

Is, or should be, contemn’d, it being a blessing 

Deriv’d from heaven, and by your industry 

J’ull’d dmvn U])on you ; but in this, dear sir, 

Y'ou ha\e many equals : such a man’s possessions 
Extend as far as yoms ; a second liath 
lUs'l)ags as full ; a thinl in credit flies 

As high in the popular voice : but the distinction 

And noble diflei-euce by which you arc 

Divided from them, is, that you are styled 

Dentle in your abundance, gixid in plenty ; 

And that you feel eompafision in your bow'cls 
( >f oibers’ miseries (1 liave found it, sir ; 

IIc;iven keep mo tliank fill for't !),wl)ile they are curs’d 
As ligid and inexorable. * * 

Your atfability and raikhicss, elotlu-d 

In the garments of your thankful debiors’ breath, 

Shall everywhere, though you strive to eoueeal it, 

He seen and xvondejM at, ami in the act 

With a pvotUgal Imnd rewardiul. \VTvercas, such 

As are bom oj4}' for them, selves, and live so. 

Though prosperous in worldly umh'rstaiuliitgs, 

.Are but like beasts of rapine, that, by odikn 
(rt stjcugth, usurp and tyrannise o’er others 

Drought under their subjection. * 

fan you think, sir, 

In your utupu-stionM wisdom, 1 beseech you, 

I’ho goods ot this pom- man sold at an outeiy, 

Ills wife turn'd out of doois, liis eluJdren jbre''d 

To beg ih< ii- bread ; this geutlemau's estate 

Dy W 101 ) r r^toitcd, (ail advantage you ? 

Or that the ruin (»rthi«; orue brave merchant, 

For such he was esteeruM, lliough now decay'd, 

Will raise your reputation with good men i 

Dntyou may urge (pray you, ]tai'doi) me, my zxal 

MaSft* mo thus liold and veliemoiit), in this 

You satisfy y^mr anger, and revenge 

For being defeated. Suppose this, it will not 

Hepair your loss, ami there was never yet 

Dut hhame and seandul in a vietory. 

When the lebels unto reason, passions, fought it, 

T'hcu for joveiige, by great souls it was ever 

Contemn’d, though oU'er’d ; entertain’d by none 
lb,t cowards, Imse and rtb'fect spirits, strangers 

To moral honesty, and never yet 

Acquainted with religion. * 

A;r./o/«i. Shall 1 h: 
l alk’d out of my nioiiev t 

J/uhe. No, sir, but intreated j 

To do youiself a l)cnt-fil, aud pres('i*?"0 

What you possess entire. 

S'u'Jofm. Il(tw% my good brother ? 
jDidt. Dy making th<‘se your beadsmen. When, j 
they eat, • 

'llicir thanks, next heaven, will be i»aid to your 
mercy ; 

’When jour phips are at sea, tlicir prayers will swell 

The sails with prosperous winds, and guard themftom 
Tempests aud pirates ; keep your warehouses 

From fire, or quench them with their tears. 

llhicrf%bal Aoi«.] 

(From the * Great Duke of Florence.’) 

G MiVA NM 1 , nephew to tUo Grand Duke, taking leave of 

XiimA, daughU-r of hiti Tutor, 

LUlia. Must you go, thon» 

So suddenly \ , ' 
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-OtAtv, Thero^B no evasion, Lidia, 

Te fiSlSn tho least delay, thongli 1 would, buy it 
rh-eatn<!Hfi, with private inen 
a blessing, is to me a curse ; 

Ahd^Wfej whom, for our high births, they c<mcludo 
The only freemen, are the only slaves : 

Happy the golden mean ! Had f beefi bom 
In a poor sordid cottage, not nursed up 
With OApectalion to eoniinand a court, 

I might, like such of your comiition, sweetest. 
Have ia’en a sai\> and middle course, and m*t, 

As I am now, against my choice, eompeird ; 

Ch to lie grovelling on the earth, or raised 
So high upon tlm pinuaclcH of state, 

Tliat 1 must cither keep my height with danger, 
Or fall with certain ruin. 

ftldia. Y our own goodness 
Will bo your faithful guard. 

Olor. O, Lidia ! For had f boon your equal, 

1 might have soon and lik'd with Jiune <»wn eyes. 
And not, as now, with others. 1 might still, 

And without olwerMition or ettvy, 

As I have done, continuod my doliglds 
With you, that are ab)U(', in my esteem, 

I’he abstjaci of society : we might walk 
In Noliiary g-ro\es, or in choice giivdens ; 

From the vaiicty of curious fbovers 
Contemplate nature’s wotkiminship and wonders: 
And then, for changts m<ir to tlie murmur of 
Some bribbling fountain, f might Imav you sing. 
And, from the well-timed aeeents of your tongue, 
In my imagination com-oive 
With whatkiielodious luirmoiiy a choir 
Of angels sing abovi' their Makei’s praises 
And thru, with chaste diseoui-HC, as wo return’d, 
Im]t featheis to the broken wings of Time : 

And all this I must part from- 

( Mit) word more, 

And then 1 come. And after this, when, with 
Contimied innocence of Jove and servict*, 

1 had grown ripe for liymeucal joys, 

I'lmbiaeing >ou, but with a lawful tlame, 

1 might have been your luisbund. 
lAdUu Sir, I Avas, 

And over am, your servant ; but it was, 

And ’tis far from me in a thought to cliorish, 
Stich sauev hopes. If I had been the heir 
Of all the'globes and seeptres mankind bows to, 
At my best you had deserv’d mo ; as 1 am, 
Howe/er unworthy, in my virgin xoal, 

I wisli jmu, tis a partm-r of your bed, 

A princes.^ equal to you ; such a one 
That may make it the study ol hei life, 

With all the obedience of a wifi^ to please you ; 
May you liave happy issue, an,d i live 
To be their humblest handmaid ! 

Gioih 1 am duui*^ ami can make no reply ; 

This kiss, bathed in tears, 

■May learn you wOiat 1 should say. 


Contemporary with Massinger, and possessing 
kindred tfistes and powers, war John Ford ( 1686- 
16a9). This author wdsoly trusted to a regular 
profession, not to ilramatic literature, for his sup- 
port He was of a good llevonshiro family, and 
bred to the law. His first efforts a 
tlio stage, wore made in unison with Wibsbir and 
Dekker! He also joined with tlm latter, and with 
Kowley, in composing tl.ie WUdi hdmonton, already 
mentioned, the last act of which seems to be Ford’s. 
In 1628 appeared the Zoucr's Melaneftoi^j dedicated 
to bis frieiids of the Society of Gray’s lun. In 1633 
were printed lus three tragedies, tJie iiro<A«r and 


Sister, the Broken Jhart, and Lom's Sacrijwe., lie j 
next wnite Perkin Warher.k, a correct and spirited 
historical drama. TVo other pieces, Chaste, 

and Nohfe, and the Ladt/'s Trial, produced ih 1611^ 
and 1639, comploto the list of Ford's works. He is 
Buj)posed to have died shortly after the production 
of his last play. j 

A lone of jM'iisivi^ tenderness and pathos, with a 
peculiarly soft and musical style of blank verse, 
chariuderiso this jMH't. The choice of Ins subjects 
was unhappy, for ho has diwotod to incestuuus pas- 
sion the noblest offerings of his muse. The scenes 
in his ‘lirotlier and Siste r,’ descriptive of thi'' crimi- 
nal loves of Annabcilu, and Giovanni, are painfully 
interesting and harrowing to the feelings, but con- 
tain his fine.st poetry and expression. The old dra- j 
matists loved to sjiort and dally willi such forbid- 
den tliomi-'S, which tenijded the imagination, and 
awoke those slunihenng fires of prirlo, passion, and 
wickedness, that lurk in 1 he recossus of tluj Immon 
heart, d’hoy lived in an age of excitement — the 
newly- awakened intellect warring with tlu* hciibcs 
- tlie baser parts of hninimity with its noblest (lUii- 
htles. 111 tins struggli, the dramatic poets were 
plunged, and tliey depicted forcibly whnt they saw j 
and felt. Much as they wrote, their lirno was not ] 
spent in sliady retirement; they thing Ihmuselvcs 
into tlie full tide of the passions, sounded its depths, 
wri'stled wnth its difiieulties and deillemonts, and 
wawe borne onwards in lu'adlong career. A few, 
like pcMir Marlovr and Greene, sunk early in imde- 
plored misery, and lU'arly all wert' unhappy. This 
very recklessness andilaring, liowever, gave, a mighty 
impulse and freedom to their gmiius. ’J'hey were 
emancipated fmin ordinary restraints ; they were 
strong in their se< ptie pride and scJf-will ; they 
surveyed the wiiole of bfe, »n<l gave expression to 
thbso wild lialf- sliiqifd thoughts and unnatural 
proniptings, which wdser conduct and reJlection 
w'ould have msiai'tly reiiressed and condemned. 
With tliem, tb< jiassiou ot“ love was an ali-]>crvad- 
nig fire, thatioURumed the decencies of life; souie- 
t lines it was gro‘<s and sensual, hut in other nio- 
meiits imhtied with a wild jircternatund sweetness 
and fervour. Anger, pity, jealousy, revenge, re- 
morse, and tlie otlier primary feolings and elements 
of our nature, were crowded into their .sfiort i^xist- 
eiiee as into their seeru‘S. Nor Avas the hglit of 
nligioii quenched, there were glimpses of lieavcili 
in the midst of the darkest vice and debauebery. 
The better genius of Sliakspcare lifted him above 
this agitated region; yet bis * Yeinis and Adonis,’ 
and the ‘ Isoiinets,’ show that he had lieen at one time 
soiled by some of its impurities. Ford was appa- 
rently of regular deportment, but of morbid diseased 
imaginHtion.* His latest biographer (Mr Hartley 
Coleridge) suggests, t hat tlie choice of horrible sUi- 
ries for liLs ,lwo Ixist plays may have been merely 
an exercise of intellectual power. Ilis moral sense 
was gratified by indignation at the dark jKissibilities 
of sin, and by eomiiaasioii for rare extremes of suf- 
fering.’ Ford was destitute of the fire and grandem* 
of the heroic drama. Mr Charles Lamb ranks him 
with the first order of poets ; but this praise is exces- 
sive. Admitting his sway over the tender passions, 
and the occasiomd beauty of his language and cou* * 
reptions, ho wants the elevation of great genius. 
He has, as Hallam remarks, the pfiwcr over tears; 
for he makes his readers sympatliisc even with his 
vicious characters. 

* Some unknown oontwraporary has piwerved a ^phlo tealt 
of Ford’s appoanmoe and roserved doporOuout— 

* T>« 4 p In ft dump 3obn Ford aloiio avab got. 

With foldod aims and mulanutiol y hat’ ^ 
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(From tlie * Broken Uoart.’) 

CAtANTHA.— I’KNTHJtA. 

Oal. Beiug alone, j*onthea, yon Inive giwted 
7’ho opportunity you .sought, aiul might 
At all times havo ootninanded. 

Pen. ’Tis a iKUioJtt 

Which I slmll one your gtKxiiiess even in tleatJi for. 
My glass of life, sweet priiicchs, hath fen luiiiutcs 
Remaining to run down ; tJic sands arc Hi»ent : 

For, hy an inward ineHscnger, 1 foci 

The huininons of departure short and certain. 

(hi. Vou feed too much your inelanclioly. 

Pt%. OTories 

Of hunuiTi greatness are hut pleaNing dreams. 

And shadows Sinm decaying : <)]i the stage 
Of tny mortality my youth Inith acted 
Some scenes of yanity, <lriuvn out at length ; 

By varied pleasures .sweetf'n'd in the mixture. 

But tragical in i.^sue. 

Old. (^onteiim ijot yotir e(unlitioJi for the proof 
Of hare opinion only : to wlniL end 
Reach all these moral texts i 
J^di. To jdaco before ye 
A ])er(fet miiTor, wIutciii yr»u may see 
Ut>w wTary J am of a lingeriiig life, 

"^Vho count the best a misery. 

(hL Indeed 

You have no little cause ; yet none so great 
As t(( distrust a remedy. 

Pen, That rcincdy 

Must be a wlndnig-sheet, a fold of lead. 

And gome nntr«)d-on c(*mi <‘1 in the euilli. 

Not to detain your expectation, princess, 

J liave an humble suit 
(Jal. Sjw'ak, ami fiijoy it. 

Pen, VTiuehsafo, tlnm, to be my exeeiuiix ; 

And lake that tronhie on ye, to dispose 
Such legacies as I be(|ueaih impartially : 

I ha\o not much to give, the ]iains are easy ; 

Heaveii will reward your jdety and thank it, 

When 1 am dead ; lor sure 1 must not live ; 

1 h<tpc T caimoi, 

Oal, Now beshrew tliy ‘.adinss ; 

Tlmu turn'st me too much wnnum. 

Ihti, Her :air eyes 

Melt into paasion : then I liave n^t'umnrc 
Kneonraging my laddne.ss. In thii pjjjter 
]\[y will w.ts characterM ; winch you, with pardon, 
Shall Jiow know from mine own mouth. 

(h7. Talk on, prithee ; 

It is a pretty, t'amest. 

Pen, J Lav<' left me 

But three poor jewels to bequeath, 'i’he first h 
My youth ; for though J am niucli old m grids, 
yeais 1 am a child. 

(7((f. 'I’o whom that ? 

Pi'i . To virgin wives ; such a.s abuse wot uedb'ck 
By lojcdom of <lesires, but covet chivdly 
i'hi' pledges of chaste beils, for ties of love 
lU.ihcr than ranging of their blood : and next, 

To married maids ; such as prefer the number 
Of htmottimble issun in tbeir virtues, 

Below the flattery of d» lights by marriage J 
those be ever young. 

Ual. A second Jewel 
You wean to part with ? 

P&i* ^7'i9 my fame ; I trust 
By sajawlalyet untmKdvM : thl.s T l>c«queat}i 
I'o Menimy atid Tiuie’s obi daujihtcr, Truth, 
if ever my utiliappy .natne find r mm ion. 

When I am fallm to dmt, may it deserve 
’Bescemirig charity without dislioiiotu. 

Val Bow handsoraely thou play’st with harmlcs-s 


Of mem imajgination ! Speak the last, 

X strangely like thy will. * ; 

This jewel, madam, ; , . f 

Ts dearly precious to me ; you must use , ^ . J v ; 
'J'lie best of your discretion, to employ 
This gift as J intend it. 
fW. Do not dmibt me. 

Pm. ^Tis long ago, .since first 1 lost my heart ; 
Long I liave liv’d without it : but instead 
Of it, t<i great Calantha, Spaita’s heir, 

By service bound, and by afiection vow’d, 

1 do bequeath iu holiest rites of love 
Mine only brother JHundcs. 

Chi. What saidst thou i 

Pen, Impute not, lieav’n-blet^t laily, to ambition, 

A faith as Jmmbly porfix't as the. prayers 
Of 11 dcv<*ted eupplnint can endow it : 

Look on him, ]>rineess, with an eye of pity ; 

IJow like the ghost of what he late appear'd 
Ho moves bofipre you ! 

(hi. Shall J siuhwer here, 

Or Iciul my ear too gro.ssly 'i 
Pen. First his heart 

Shall fall m cinders, scorch'd by your disdain, 

Kre be will dare, jpoor man, to ojic an i \ e 
On these divine looks, but with lowdient thoughts 
Accusing such jire, sumption ; as for w'ords, 

He dares not uUer any but of sei vice ; 

V'et llii.s lo.st freaturo love.H you. lie a piiiicijs.s 
Jn sweetness as in blood ; give him his doom, 

Or rai.se him uji to eomh/rt. , 

(hi. AVhat new change 
Appears in my behaviour, that thou darc.sfc 
Tempt my disploiusiire ? 

Ihn. { must leave tlie world. 

To revel in Flysium ; and ’tis ju.st 
To w'ish my brother Mune advantage Imre. 

Yet by my best hoj>es, itlnx-Jes i.s ignorant 
Of this jpursuit. But if you ]>iease to kill him, 

L(‘iui him one aiigvyr look, or one harsh w<prd, 

And you shall soon eomliide how strong a power 
Your absolute authority holds ovt'r 
Ills life and cinl. 

Cal. Y mi have forgot, Ppuithea, 

How .still 1 hav(‘ a father. 

Pm. But remember 
I am .sister : tlimigh t»p me ibis brother 
Hath been, y<pu know, unkind, O nmst unkind. 

(hi. C^jrlstalla, IMulcma, where arc yc { lauly, 
Y''our chock lies in my silence. 

[Conkntmiof a Bird awl a Mv'Slcian.\* 

(From tbe ‘bfpvci’s Melunehcply.’) 

MKaAciKia ami Ambtuhs. - 

Aim. Passing from Italy to Orecoe., the talo8 
Which poets (pf an elder time have’feign’d 
'J'*' glorify their Tempo, bred in mo 
Dofiiro of vijiiting that paradi.se. 

To Thcs.-aly I came ; and living private, 

W'ithout fu'quaintanee of noire sweot companions 
Than the old inmates to my love, my thoughts, 

1 day by day frequented silent groves, 

Ant! solitary walks. One luorning early 
'J’his accident encounter’d me : I beard 
I’hc flweetest and most ravi.shing oontciition, 

That art [and] nature ever were at strife in, 

AmH. J cannot yet conceive what you infer 
By art and nature. 

Mm. 1 shall soon resolve ^ou. 

A sound of music touch’d mine ears, or rather, 

Indeed, eiitrunocd iny soul : As I stole nearer, 

Invited by the melody, I fiaw 

* For an umpUflcatlon of the subject of Uils extract^ nee ariioV 

MtlCHARD CnASIlAW.* 
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Thisyowth, thin f»ir*faectl youth, upon his lute, 

With fltniijis of,atrango ^'ariety and harmony, 
J^r^dihXxD'ing, as it seem’d, ro bold a challenge 
To hlear choHsters of the woods, the bims, 

That, as they flock’d about him, all stood silent, 
WofJid’ring at what they heard. 1 wonder’d too. 

A And so do r ; good 1 on — 

Mm, A nightingn.le, 

Nature’s best skiUM Tnusioian, undertakes 

'J’he challenge, and for every several si, rain 

The well-shaped youth could touch, she sung her omi ] 

He could not run division with more art 

Upon his quaking instrument, than she. 

The nightingale, did with lier various notes 
Reply to : fm’ a voice, and for a sound, 

Amethus, ’tis much easier t(» bclime 

That such they were, tluiii hope tu hear again. 

Aitwi. Ifow did the rivals j>art ? 

Mm-, You term them rightly ; 

For they were rivals, and their mistress, harInon3^ 
Some time tlius spent, the young man grew at laf.t 
Into a pretty anger, that a bird 
Whom art had never taught clefs, nnxKls, oi notes, 
Should vie with him for mastery, whose .mmly 
Had bujjied many hours to ])erf(.<’t piuctic(‘: 

To cud the eoutroversy, in a. lapturc 

Upon his instrument he plays so swiftly. * 

So many voluntaries, ami "o <[uiek, 

'J'hat there was curiosity .iml euiminL% 

(h)ueord in diseoid, lines o(' diflering method 
hleeting in one lull eentri' of ilelight. 

A met. Now for the bird. 

Mm. TJie bird, ordain’d to bo 
Music’s lirst, martyr, strove to imitate 
Those several sounds: which, when her warbling 
tluoat 

Fail’d in, for grief, down dr^^pp’d sho on his lute. 

And brake her heart ! It was tlie quaintest sadness, 
To SCO the conqueror upon Jier liearse, 

To weep a funeral elegy »f teats ; 

I'hat, trust me, my Aiiietlms, I could chide 
Mine own luimanly weaknchs, that made me 
A fellow-mmirner w'ith him. 

AiJKt. f Ix'Iieu' thee, 

Mm. He look'd upon the trophies of his art. 

Then sigh’d, then wijied his eyes, thou sigh’d and I 
died: ’ ] 

‘ Alas, poor ereu-turo I 1 will soon revenge 
This cnielty iqiaii tlio autluu’ ol it : I 

Henceforth this lute, guilty of uinoeent blood. 

Shall iieior more betray a liannless iieaci' i 

To an untimely end and m that .sorrow, 

As ho was pasliiug it against a tiee, 

I suddenly stept in. 

Anu'L Thou hftst dlseour.s’d * 

A truth of mirth and pity. 

I 

THOaiAS JIKTW'OOD. 

Thomas Heywoob wms one of the most indefati- 
gable of dramatic writer.s. He hud, its he informs 
bis readers, * an entire hand, f>r jit least m main 
Anger,’ in two hundred and twenty plays. He wrote 
also several prose works, bcsidi-s attending to liis 
business us an actor. Of his huge dramatic library, 
only twcnty-tlirec pbiy.s have <‘ome down to us, the 
best of which are, A Kiliedvith A'iHfbttw, the 

JBngUsh Traveller, A Challenge for Ih antp, the Jlotfal 
King and Legal Suhjccl, the lAmcadiirc WiU hes, the 
Rape of Luerece, Love'n Mistresn, &c:. The few par- 
ticulars respecting Heywood’s life and history have 
been gleaned from his ow'ii wTitings and the dates of 
his plttysL The time of his birth is not known; but 
he was a native of Lincolnshire, and was a follow 
of House, Cambridge: he is found writing 
ibf the stage in 1596, and he continued to exercise 


his ready pen down to the year 1640, In one of his 
prologues, he thus adverts to the various souroos of 
his multifarious labours : 

'fo give content to this most curious age, 

The gods themsel vcH wx'’ve brotight down to the stage. 

Ami flgnred them in jdaiiets : made even hell 

Deliver up tlie funes, by no spell 

(Saving the muse’s rai'tore) further wo 

llave traffiek’d by tboir help ; no history 

1V\‘ have left unritled ; our pens have been dipt 

As well ill 0]teiiiug each liid manu.script 

As tracks more vulgar, whether read or sung 

In our domestic or more bweign tongue : 

Of fairies, elves, nymphs of the sea and land, 

The hiwuis, the groves, no nuuiher can be scann’d 
Which we have not given fi'et to. 

This was written in l(>n7, :iad it shows how eager 
the play-going public were Ibcn for novelties, though 
they iiosses.sed Iho th(‘a,tre of Shuksjiean! and his 
contemporaries. Tlie derith of llcywood is equjiUy 
unknown with the rl:itc of bis birth. A.s a dnuimtiat, 
ho had a poetical fumy and abundaucc of classical 
nnagory ; hut Iiis taste was defeetive ; an<l seencBof 
low hulTbonery, ‘ merry aechh-nlK, intermixed with 
apt ami witty jests,’ lU form his pieces. His humour, 
however, is more pure and irioral than that of most 
of hiK contoinporaries, ‘ There is a natural ri'poso in 
I his scene.s,’ says a dranialic critic, ‘ which contrasts 
pleasingly with the excitement i hat reigns in most 
of his contemporaries. Muhlleton loolcs upon hi.s 
eharaetcTs with thi’ feverish iinxU'ty with wliieh we 
listen to the trial of gn at criininal.s, or >valch their 
behaviour upon the seaflold, Wehbtcr lays out their 
corpses in the prison, and sings ihe dirge over them 
wdien they are buried at midniglii in unliallowed 
ground. Ileywood leaves his characters before tlicy 
conu‘ into these situations, lie walks quietly to mid 
fro among them wdnlc they arc yet at largt! u.s mom- 
hors of society ; contenting himself wdtli a sad smile 
at their follies, or witli. a frequiTil ivarning to them 
on tlie const'queiiees of their crimes.’ * The follow- 
ing description of Psyche, from ‘Love's Mistress,’ is 
ill his best manner ; — 


Ailni. Weleoine to both iti one ! Oh, can you tell 
Wliat fate your sister hath t 
Jloth. Phjeluf is well. 

Athn. So among mottalsit i.'< olteu .oiid, 

Children iiml friends ate well when they are detul, 
d.'./t. But Psyche livi's, and on lier breiitli attend 
j l)eli!rbt.s that far surmount all earlhky joy ; 

I Music, sweet voices, iiml amhrosiau fare ; 

Winds, and the light- vving'<l ereiituros of the air ; 
Clear ehaimeH’d rivers, spruigs, and flowery meadH, 
Are proud ivhen Psyelu' wantons on their streams, 
When Psvehc on llieir rich embroidery treads, 

M’heu P.syehc gilds their I'rystal with her beams. 

"VVe have but seen our sister, and, behold ! 

Sho Bends us with our laps full briimn’d with gold. 

In 16.‘i5, Heywmod published a ptKmi enliiled the 
Jlterarrhg of Angehi. Various songs are scattered 
through Ileyw'tKid’s neglected plays, some of them 
easy and flowing : — 


Pack clouds away, and welcome diiy, 
With nijdit wo banish sorrow : 

S^woet air blow soft, mount lark aloft, 

To give my lovo good morrow : 

Wings from the wind to please her mind, 
Notes from the lark I’ll borrow : 

♦ £dinburgh Kevlew, J- 1'* 
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Bird, prune thy wiiig^ nightingale, sijjg, 

To gire my love good, morrow. 

To give iny Jove gowl morrow, 

Notes from them all I'll Iwjrrow. 

W'ako from thy lusst, robin red-bruast, 

I S^mg, birds, in every furrow ; 

And from ejnh l>ill let music .slirill 
Give my fair love good monow. 

Blackbird and thrush in oveiy' bush. 

Stare, linnet, and oock-sjiiarrow, 

You pretty elv<?s, amongst yourselves, 

Sing my fair Ioto good morrow. 

'['() give tny love good nioirow, 

Sing, birds, in every fnrroAv. 

Sh^'phrnrs 

Wo that have known no grtvitcr state 
*J'han this we li\ (' in, pruisn' our fate : 

F<nr courtly silka iu caieci arc spt nt, 

W'htMi count ty’s russot breetis ermteiii. 

The power oi’ sceptres we admire, 

Bui sheep- liooks for our usi* desire. 

Sira]>le and low is our condition, 

Vor hero with us is no ambition : 

Wo with the sun our ilocks unlobi, 

AVhoso riisiiig makes their lloecos goM ; 

Our music from (he biuls we borrow, 

They bidding us, we them, good morrow. 

(“liir hiibitH arc but coarse and jibiin. 

Yet they defend Irom wind mid ruin ; 

As w'UTn to»), in riii e<jiml eye, 

Ah tnoRC be-Htain'<l in scarlet dye. 

The shepberd, with las home-sjmn hi'-'. 

As many merry liouris dotJi pass, 

An eourtie- s wiiti their costly giiJs, 

Though richly deck’d in gold and jieirls ; 
And, tiiough but plain, to puqiOftC 
Nay', often ai(h less ilauger too. 

ThoHC' Ib.'d delight in dainties’ store, 

One sb.inacli feed at once, no triore ; 

And, when with homely fare wo feasl, 

With us it doth us well <Ugest j 
And many tiiiu'S vc better speed, 

Fur our wild fniitw no suifeits lireed. 

If W'e sometimes the wilhov wear, 

By public sw.aiuH (hat dare forswear, 

’'Vc wonder wdnune it lorucs, .ami fear 
T^lc^ ^0 been at coin I, and leaint it there. 

[Shtpitrcd' by 

tFrum the ‘ Kogrisli Triivcller.' ) 

This gontleiiian and I 

PimsM but just now by ymir nest neighbor’s house, 
Where, us they say, dwells one young Jdonel, 

An unthrift youth ; his father no^v at sea ; 

AifC there this night was held a suinptuou - feast, 
j lii the height of their (iirousing, all their br.ains 
; arm’d with the Imiit of wine, di.s<>onrHe was offerM 
< T ships and sioims at kcu : when emidenly, 
f>ut ot his giddy iviMuesa, one conct*i\eM 
Tho rooai wherein they nuitf’d (o Iwi .a pinnace 
Hovitig and floating, im«l the eonfusM noise 
To bo the muTU'uving v, it d; . gusts, marimits; 

That thoir uustoudfast. fo- img do) proeo-d 
From rocking of the ves^i 1. 'J'his eonwivM, 

Each one begins to appreln t,d the danger. 

And b> look oiit for (safety, FU. s«.ith\me, 

Up to the ]BWu4up, and disrov r. Ifo 
Climbs by the' Iwd-post to tho Lester, them 
Beportf! a twrhukafc scu and tempest towards ; 

And wijls them, if thyyil flavt: th<?ir ship and livos. 
To ,< apt their ladiug oTprboard. At this 
All 'Ml to wuik, and hoist into the street, 



As to the sea, what next came to their lytnd;, 

Stools, tables, trcsaols, trenches, bedsteaas, cop$i, 

Pot.s, plate, and glasses. Here a fellow whiatl^ j 
They take Iniii for the boatswain : one lies atrij^'ilig 
Upon tho floor, as if he swum for life j ^ j 

A third takes tho bass-viol for the cock-Wat, 

Sits in the Iwdlow on’t, biiiours, and rows ; , 

Bis oar the nliek witli which the tiddler play’d : 

A fourth bestrides his lellow, thinking to ’scape 
(As did Arion) on tho dolphin's back, 

Still luuibliiig OTJ a gittern. Thy rude umltiludo, 
Watching without, and gaping for the spoil 
Cast from the windows, went by tb’ ears about it ; 

Ihe eonstiilde is cull’d t’ atone the broil ; 

Which done, and hearing hucIi a noise within 

Gf i nini i ucri t shi pwreck, enters the hoi i so, and linds theih 

III this ronfubion : they adore his staff, 

And think it Nqitiine'H trident ; and that he 
('!omes with his 'J'ritons (so they call’d his watch) 

I'e «‘alm the tem]>cst, and appease the wai cs : 

And at this point we leit them. 

hiiiiu.Ey. 

The List of tlicsf' drain utistH' a great race,’ Biiya 
Air (diarlcB J.arub, ‘all of wdioiii spoke nearly the 
ssinie and bad a set of moral feelings and 

notions in coniiiion’ ~w.as .Umeh Siirui.EV, liorn in 
Ijoudou in lX»9b. Designed for liolv orders, Shirley 
was cdiieated first at Oxford, wjiero Archbishop Baud 
rcfuHi'd to ordiim him on account of liis apiw'arance 
being disfigured by a mole on his left elieck. lie 
alterw'ards look the degree of .'V.A!. at Carnbridgo, 
and ofliciated as ('uvate near St Albans, Like bitJ 
brother divine aiul jioet, Crushaw, Shirley embraced 
tin eoinmuniou of the ebureb of Rome, He lived 
a .sell ool mas ter in St AUvms. but afterwards sultled 
in London, and became a voluminous dramath; 
wTitcr Thirty-nine pLiys proemled from bis pro- 
lific |>cn; uiid a nuidern edition of his works, etlih’d 
1)V (iifiord, i.s ill six oetavo volumes. When llu'i 
blaster of the Revels, in Ifia.'b luvnscd Shirley’s } 
play oft lie Ytonuj Admirnl^ lii> entered on his bonks i 
an expression of las admiration of the drama, bccanse 1 
it was free from oaths, profiuiencss, or obsccneneHs ; i 
tni.stiiig tliat bis approbation woubl encourage llte 
poet ‘to pursue this lienefiiual and cleanly way' of 
jioetry.’ Shirley is ecrtaiuiy li-ss impure than mo)'t 
of his eontenijioraries, but bri is far from faultless in 
tins respect His dnunas seem to have Ikhui toler- 
ably successful. A^dlcn the rdvil wars broke out, tlic* 
])oet exchanged the jxm for the sword, and took the 
field under bis jiatron the Earl of Newcastle. After 
the cessation of this struggle, a still worse misfor- 
tune iH'feli ourauthbr, in the shutting of the theatres, 
and he was forced to betake himself to his former { 
oc'cupatioii of a teacher. The R^'stonition does not 1 
seem to have mended his fortunes. In IflCfl, the ji 
great fire of Ivondon drove the jKiet and his family ij 
from their house in AVhitefriars ; and shortly after 1 1 
this event, l)ot1i he and his wife died on the same i i 
day. A life of various labours and reverses, thus j { 
found a sudden and tragic termination. Bhirley’s 
plays have less force and dignity tlian those of 
Alassinger; less pathos than tliose of Ford. His 
comedies have the tone and manner of g<.>od sOcicly^ 
Mr CarnplKdl has praised his ‘ polished and refined , 
ilialect, the ‘ airy touclies of his expression, the d^- 
« aey of hia sentiments, and tho beauty frf his similes.* 
He admits, however, what every rcader/ceil#, the want 
in Shirley of any strong passion or engrossing inte- 
rest. llallum more juatlyr and comprehensively 
states- ‘ Shirley has no originality, no force in con- 
i^oiving or delineating cliaracter, little of patlios, and 
less, perliaps, of wit ; his dramas produce no deep 
impression in reading, and of course can liaavi^ none 
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iu tlt^ memory. But his mind w^is poetical ; his 
bett^ eliaracters, cspcciaHy Ihtnales, express pure 
tl'ioii^ghts in pure langiuigo ; he is never tumid or 
iifKtcfel, and seldom obsctirc ; the incidents succeed 
rapidly, the personages arc minierous, and there is 
a general anirnation in the wxncs, which causes us 
to read him with scarie pleasure. No very good play, 
nor possibly any veiy good scene, could Ihj fomnl 
in Shirley j but he has many linos of coiisidcralde 
beauty.’ Of these fine lines, Pr Earmer, in his 
‘ Essay on the T,carning of Shakspcarc*,’ (pioted iK‘r- 
haps the most beautiful, being part of Fernando’s 
Ui'scription, in the ‘ Hrothors,’ of the charms of lu.^ 
mistress : — ' 

tier eye did seem to labour- with a tear, 

VV'hich suddenly took birth, ]>i\t ovcnveigliM, 

With its own swelling, dropt upon hir bohoni. 
Which, by icfloction of her light apf>carM 
As nature meant her sorrow for an *)njajuon<. 

After, her looks grew chct'rful, .’ind 1 saw 
A smile shoot graecful nitwanl fiotn hci 
As if they had gain'd a victory oVr gn<*f ; 

And with it many beaui.s twisU'd thi^nisclvcs, 

Hpori W'ho.se golden threads thi' angels nitllv 
To aiid again from hea\i‘n. 

In the same vein of didicutc fancy and feeling i.s the 
following passage in tue (httlcful Semtut, where 
Clcona Jeanis tif the existence of Foseari, from her 
page Duloino : > 

0 /r. The day breaks glorious to m3' darken'd thoughts, 
lie lives, he lives v'ct ! Cense, 30 amoious fears. 

More to porfdox me. Piithec speak, sweet youth ; 
How faros my lord '{ Upon my virgin heait 
J'll buihl a flaming iiH-ar, to oilSu' np 
A thankful sacrifice for his return 
To life and me. Speak, and increase my comfort‘<. 

Is he in j)erfcct health 't 
ikd. Not perfcol., madam, 

TTntil you bless him with the knowicd.iu' of 
y our constancy. 

€h, 0 get tiioo wings and fly'' then ; 

Toll him my love doth burn like vc.stal lire. 

Which, with his memoiy richer than nil si»iceh, 
Diaporses odoma round about mv soul. 

And did refresh it wdicn 'twas dull and ^^^d, 

With thinking of his abscto.e. 

Yet stay, 

'J’hou goest iway too sooji ; where is he ? speak. 

Did. He gave me no cnramissiou for that, lad}' ; 

He will soon save that question by his presence. 

Ck. Time has no featheis ^ he walks now on 
crutches. ' 

Relate his gestums when he gave thoe this*. 

What other words ? Hid mirth smile on his brow ? 

I would not for the wealth of this great worI<l 
He should suspect my faith- AVhat said he, prithee ? 

Did. Ho said what a warm lovci, when dcsir<* 

Makes eloquent, could speak ; he said you were 
Both star and pilot. 

Clt. The aim’s lov’d flower, that shuts his yellow 
curtain 

When he doclincth, opens it again 
j At hia fair rising : witli my parting lord 
I clos’d all my delight ; till his approach 
It shall not spread itself. 

The Prodigd> Lady. 

[From tho ‘ bu^ly ot Pleasure.’] 

AnwTiN A and tbo Stkivard, 

Bm, Be patient, madam, you may have your plea- 
sure, 

’Ti»*thftt I came to town for ; 1 would not 
Bndurft again the country converaation i 


To be tho lady of six shires ! The men, 

So ui'^ar the i>rimitiv6 making, they retain 
A sen an of nothing but tho earth ; their brains 
And brtrn'u hea<l8 standing as mucli in want 
Of plougliiiig as their ground : to hear a fellow 
Make lumself merry an<l his Ijoi'wc Avith whistliujg 
Sellingor’s round ;* t’ observe with what nolemniiy 
'fhey kf'cp tlicir wake-;, and throw fiir ]>ewter candle- 
stick'’ ; 

How tlu'v become the morris, with whose bells 
I'hi'v ring all into Whitsun ales, and swear 
T’hrougli twenty scarfs and najikins, till the ho)>byhotKy 
Tiic, and the Maid-Manan, dissolved to a jelly, 

Re kept for spoon moat. 

^^y^7e. I'iicsc, witli your paidon, are no ai'gumciit 
To niJike tin! country lil'e appear so hateful ; 

At lea.st to your particular, who enjoyM 
A ble.ssing in that calm, would you be pleas’d 
'I'o think so, and the plea, sure tif k kingdom : 

W'hiJe v'our <mu will cou)Juajuh;d w'hft,t sluiuld mo',e 
L)c Ugh t.s, jour hu.sband’s love and power joined 
To give y«mr life ruoic luumony. You liv’d there 
iS<*(‘ui(‘ ,ind innocen!, belovM of all ; 

Prais’d for your hospital ity, ae.l ]*ray’<l for: 

You might he envied, buSi malice knew 
Not where you dw<'lf.- - 1 would not proykhesy, 

Rut leave to your own apprchoiLsiou 
AYhat may snccced your change. 

J/'it. You do imagine, 

No douht, you have talk’d vvis'dy, and eonfated 
Ijondon past all defence. Yoii’’ uneter should 
Ho well to'send yon b.uk iiilo the cuuntry, 

With title ol supcrintcinlent baiiie. 


Thrii. How now, wlvati’s the mattci ? 

Angry, Rweethoart t 
Ard. T nrn angry with myself, 

To bo so miserably rostuiiTi’d in things 
Wherein it doth eoiKTrn }'our love and honour 
To .see me satislird. 

Horn.. In whut, Avetina, 

Dost thou accuse )nc { Have T not ob(\ycd 
All thy doire.s .‘igainst nunC own opinion f 
Quitted the country, and remov'd the hop<* 

Of our vetarn by sale of that fair loidship 
We liv’ti in ; chan.g’d a calm and retir’d life 
For this wild town, coirifios'd of noise and ehargo ? 

Ant WHiat charge more than is necessary 
For a lady of my bath and edncaiioti ? 

fi'/ni. i am not ignorant Iniw much nobility 
F}ow'< in yoiii blood ; your kinsmen, great and xmwerful 
1’ fh' .state, but with thi.s lose not your memory 
f)f being my wife. I shall be studiovis, 

Mad.niu, to give tho dignity of your bn-th 

All tho best oniamentH which become my fiirtune, 

Rut vv'ould not flatter it to ruin both, 
a\nd be the fable of tlu' to*vn, to teach 
Other men loss of wit liy nvine, emidoyed 
']'o serve jenir vast expenses. 

Ard. Am 1 ill on 
Rrought in the balance so, sir I 
Dorn. Though you weigh 
Mo in a partial scale, my heart is honest, 

And must take liberty to think you have 
Obeyed no modest counsel to aficct, 

Nay study, w'aya of pride and costly ceromony. 

Your change of gavidy furniture, and jiictuie^ 

Of this Italian rnaator ivnd that Hutchnum’s ; 

Your mighty looking-glasses, like artilloiy, 

Drought home on engines; the RUj)crf 1 uous plate, 

Antique ami novel ; vanities of tin's ; 

Fourscore pound suppers for my lord, yo'“* kiusinaTi; 
Banquets for t’other lady, aunt and cousins ; 

> A fiivomito though homoly dunce of those ilayw, takfisffi It* 
title froov HB actor named tit ,, 
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Aod nerfumc^i that exceed all : train of Bcrvaiits, 

To stific UK at honrk© and show abroad, 

JM^ore motley than the French or the Venetian, 

About your eoacli, whose rude postilion 
Kiist pester every narrow lane, till i)asfiengerrt 
And tradoainon curse your chokinpf up their stalls, 
And common cries pursue your lady sL ip 
For hind’rinf' o' the market. 

A ret Have you done, sir 1 

J3orA, 1 could .accuse the ;?aicty of your wardrobe 
And prodigal einbroiderif's, under which 
Rich satins, plushes, cloth of silver, dure 
Not show their own complexions. Your jewels, 

Able to l>uin out the spectator’s eyes, 

Anti shtw like bonfires on you by the tapers. 
Soniethijig might here be Hj>ared, with sulety 
Your birth and honour, since the truest wealth 
Shiites from the soul, ami draws up just udmireis. 

I could urge something mojo, 

Avrt, Pray do ; 1 like 
Your homily of thrift. 

ilew- I could w'ish, madam, 

You would not game so much. 

A ret. A gamester too I 

Jiom. But arc not come ti» that repentance yet 
Should teach you skill enough to raise yiuu protit; 
You look not througli the subilciy of cai’ds 
And mysteries of dice, nor c.au you save 
Charge with the box, buy pctlka)ats and pearls ; 

Nor do f wish you should. My pooic.^t servant 
Shall not uitbraid jiiy tables, nor his hire, 

PurchasM beneath my lionour. You may play, 

Not a past line, but a tyranny, and vex 
Yourself and my estate by ’t. 

A ret flood — proceed. 

/jfonL Another garni you have, which roosumesmore 
Your fame than purse ; your rods in the niglit, 
Your meetings calb <\ the ball, to whii'h appi-ar, 

As to the court of pleasure, all your g<allanis 
And ladies, thither hound by a sultjavna 
Of VouuH and small Cu]iid'H high displea.vurc ; 

’Tis but the family of hwe translated 

Into more costly sin. There iras a play on ’t. 

And had the poet not been biib’d to a modest 
Expression of your antic cambols in ’t, 

Some darks had been discolor’d, and tlie deeds loo; 
In time he may repent, and make some blush 
To sen the second part daue’d on the stage. 

My tlm iglUK acquit you for dishonouring mo 
By any fo^l act, but the virtuous know 
’Tis not i unigh to clear ourselves, but the 
Suspicions of our shame. 

Airt, ILivt! you concluded 
V our leetiuc i 

B(mi. 1 ha\G done ; and howsoeicr 
My language may appear to you, it carric*! 

No other than my fair and just intent 
To y.'ur delights, wiihout curb to their modest 
And noble freedom. 

fii the ‘Hall’ a comedy partly by (’bapman, but 
tdtiefly by Shirley, a coxcomb (Bost/>ck), crazed on 
the point of family, is showur up in the most admir- 
able manner. Sir Marmaduke Travers, by way of 
foabng him, tells him that ho is rivailed in his suit 
of ft particular lady by bii Ambrose bamount. 

[Bt'emfmu fhe 
BAariKiit and Writ Ma udkk. 

Bm. Poe« she love any body < .so ? 

Mar. I know not, 

But sdie has half a scoi'C upou my knowledge, 

Aw suilftrsfor her faTour. 

Bm Name but one, 

ylftd if ha fitwmol show ati many coats-i — 


Mar. lie thinks ho has good cards for her; and likes 
nin game w'cll. 

Jlo.*. Bo an understanding knight, 

And take my meaning ; if he cannot show 

As much in hcrnldiy 

Mar. 1 do not know how rich he is in fields, 

But lie iH a gentleman. 

■ TJo.'t. Is lie a branch of tlic nobility ? 

M lloiv many lords can he call cousin { — ^clse 
^ 11c must; be iauglit ti> know ho has presumed 
'I’o stand in conu>otition with me. 

A/<ir. You will not kill him? 

JffM. You shall pardon mo ; 

1 have that iiilhin me must not be provok’d ; 

There be some licing now that have been kill’d 
Kor ]c>sKor mat tors. 

Afar, Some living tliat h.ave been kill’d ? 

I mean some lisine that have seen examples, 
Not to confront nobility ; and 1 
Am sensible of my honoui . 

M(n\ His mime i< 

Sir Ambrose. 

J>os. Lauioiint ; a knight of ywterdav. 

And he shall dn‘ t(t-iminow; name another. 

Mar. Not so fast, .sir ; von must take s.()me breath. 
fios. -J care no moic for killing half a dozen 
Knights of the lower liousi' -f nu'iui that are not 
Descemh'd 1i>4^n nobility- than I <lo 
To kick any foonuan ; an Sir Ambrose were 
Kmglit of the Son, king Oberon should not save him, 
Not his queen Mab. 

Kiifei Sm Amrhosk LAMOimr. 

A/ar. IT" luckily he's iicre, sir, 

This. Sir /'iinbro.-,, , 

I low ilocs thy ki ighfhood ? ha ! 

Ao/tf Wy ut'uijdi ol'hoiiuiu, noil ; 1 joy to see thee. ; 
/So.v. .Sir Manmidiike tells me thou art huitor to j 
Lady I aietna. i 

Aat/j. 1 have ambition { 

To be her servant. ] 

/)W Hast { thouVt a lira vo knight, and T coininond , 
Thy judg-mciit. 

.Sir Manna-duke himself leans that way too. 
7b*.s. Why daiht conceal it ? Come, the more the 
meiTicr. 

But ] eoubl never see yon there. 

AB(r, T tio)K‘, 

Sir. we m.i,\ live. 

J}o.K. ril loll you, I'cnilcinen, 
ru]ud h.is given us all oik' livvTy ; 

} serve that lady too ; >o(i understand mo ? 

But who shall cairv her, the fates detevminc ; 

1 couhl b<* k nigh led too. 

Aiiifi. Tliat would be no addition to 
A’^our blood. 

/ios. I think it would not ; so nii, lord t-ohl me ; 
Thou kiiow’st my lord, m;t the earl, my other 
Cousin ? Ihero’.s a sjuirk his ])redecesfiors 
Have m.atch’d into the blood ; you understand 
He put mo upon tbis lady ; J proclaim 
No Lopes ; pray let's together, gentlemen ; 

If she be wise— 1 say no more ; hIic shall not 
Cost rne a sigh, nor shall her love engage me 
To draw' a sword ; J have vmv’d that. 

Afar. A'ou did but jest before. 

Amb. 'Twcie jiity that one drop 
t if your heroic blood should fall to th’ ground : 

W ho knows but all your cousin lords may die. 

Ahtr. Ah J believe tlieni not immortal, sir. 

A tub. Then y ou are gulf of honour, swallow all, 

May niariyr some quoen yourself, and get princes 
To furnish the barren parts of Christendom, 

Tliero was a long cessatlbn of the regular drftJftfc 
In 1 642, the nation xvas (Xinwilsed with tlio elementi 
of discord, and in the same tnonth that the sword 
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was drawn, tlie tlioatroa wra dosed. , On the Sfd of 
Septetnbesr, the I^ong Parliatnent issued an ordinanco, 
* fiuppjresfiiogpublic stage plays throughout the king- 
dom during "^ese calamitous times/ An infraction 
of this ordiniance took place in 1644, when some 
plftTOFS ime apprehended for perfonning Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s ‘ King and no King’— an ominous title 
for a drama at that jieriod. Another ordinance was 
issued, in 1647, and a third in the following year, 
when the House of Connnona npiKiinted a provost 
marshall, for the purpose of suppressing plays and 
seizing l«dlad singers. I’arties of strolling acitors 
occasionally performed in the country ; but there was 
no regular theatrical pcrfonuanccs in Londtm, till 
Davenant brought out his opera, the Siryr of Jihoilt's, 
In the year 1066. Two years afterwards,' lie jeniove(l 
to the Oocrkpit llieatre, Drury Lane, wdicre Ikj per- 
formed until the eve of the Bcatoration. A strong 
partiality for the drama existed in the nation, vvhu'h 
oil the storms of the civil war, ami iiic zeal of the 
Puritans, had not lieen able to crush or subdue. 

msCEI-LANKOUS rilX'KK OF THE PI- UJOO 16.68-1649. 

[Convivial h>/ JUahop Still. | 

[From the pL»y of ‘ Gamnior GiD-ton's NotnUe,’ Hbnut 16Kf> ] 

I canimti cat hut li*tle moat, 

My stomach is nov good ; 

But sure I think that I can diliik 
With him that woai> a liood. 

Though I go hare, take ye no ciu-e, 

1 nothing am a-cold ; 

1 stuff my skin so full within 
Of jolly g<>od ale an<l old. 

Back and side go hare, go hare ; 

Both foot an<l hand go cold ; 

But, belly, (hid semi time good ale enough. 
Whether it he new or old. 

I love no roast but a nut-biHuvn toast, 

And a crab laid in the fire ; 

And little bread shall do mo stead ; 

Much bread J nought desire. 

No frost, no snow, no wind, I trow, 

Can hurt me if 1 wold, 

I am so wrapp’d, and thoroughly lajvjiM, 

Of jolly good ale and old. 

Back and side, kc. 

And Tib, my wile, that as her life 
Loveth well good ale to seek, 

Full oft drinks she, till ye may see 
The tears run down Jier cheek : 

Then doth she troul to me the. bowl, 

Even as a maltworm should, 

And saith^’ ‘ Sweetheart, 1 tmik my part 
Of this jolly good ale ami ol<I.' 

Bad? •and side, kc. 

Now let them drink till they nod ami wdnk. 

Even as good fellows should do ; 

They shall not miss to have the bliss 
Good ale doth bring men to. 

And all poor souls that have seour d bow ls. 

Or have them lustily troul’d, 

God save the lives of them and their wives. 
Whether they be y<mng or old. 

Back and side, &c. 

My Mifid to m a Kingdom iV. 

■ [From Byrd's ‘ PsiUma, Somieth,* Acc. 1«{8.] 

' My mind to me a kingdom is, 

Such perfect joy therein 1 find, 

That it excelt! all other bliss 
f That God or'naturo hath assigii’d ; 

Though much I want that most would have, 
Yot wll my mind forbids to crave. 


No princely port, nor wealthy storoi 
Nor force to Av in a victory j 
No Avily wit to salve a sore, 

No shaiM) to win a loving eye ; 

To none of tlveso I yield a« thmll, 

For why, my mind dospkso them all. 

I .see that plenty surieits oft, 

And li;t.sty elnuliors soonest fall j 
1 see that sm ti as aro aloft., 

Mish.ai) dotl) threaten most of all; 
Tlu'^e get aiih toil, and keep with fear: 
Such cares my mind can never bear. 

1 jire.ss to licar no haughty swaty ; 

I wash nu more Ihau may suffice; 

I do no imu-e ihen >\ell 1 may, 

Kook W'lial I want, my miTid supplies; 
fiO, tJiu.s 1 iiiumph lik(‘ a king, 

ATy mind’s ciuitcufc ivitb anytidng, 

I biiigh noi at anottiioV. loss. 

Nor grudge uoi" at luiodlier’s gain ; 

No w'oildly wave.s my mind can toss ; 

I Imatk <hat j.s anoihers ba.no; 

1 fear no foe, jior f.i.wu on friend ; 

I loathe not life, uor dtoad muie end. 

My weal 111 is lu'alth and perfect ease, 

And eoiHcienco rleai- my ehiof defence; 
1 never se<d^ by hnbes to please, 

Nor by ilesert lo give otlence ; 

Thus do 1 live, thus will I die; 

Would all do :.o as well as 1 ! 

S.uoj. 

[Vrom tlic 

What pleasure liave great princes 
More dainty t'* their elioiee, 

Tlian henlHiiHU v\ild, ivlio careless 
In quiet life rejojce ; 

And Foi tune's fate not fearing, 

Siii"^ sweet in summer morning. 

Their dealings ]>ljiin and rightful, 

Are void of ail deceit ; 

'I’liey nevi'r know' how spiteful 
It is to feel and wait 
On iavourllt' ]>resumptMons, 

'\Vlio,se pnde is vain ami sump(uoufj. 

All diiv their tlfK’k'* eacit Icmleth, 

All niglit they take tiieir rest, 

More quiet tlian who semleth 
His ship into the East, 

Wheie gold and jiearl lU'e plenty, 

But getting very dainty. 

For lawTors ami tlu'ir pleading 
They esteem it, not a straw ; 

They think that honest meaning 
Is of itself a laW'^ 

Where Conselcuee judgeth plainly, 
Tliey spend no money vainly. 

O happy who thus liveth. 

Not caving much for gold, 

M'‘ith clothing W'hieh RuJficeth 
To keep him from the cold ; 

, Though poor and plain his diet, 

Yet lueriy it is and quiet. 

Mvdltation ii'licn u^e go to Bod, 

[I*''rom tli« * lliuiflfnf of rforipysiu-kles.’ Hy AVJJliain 
IPinob : 15ai.] 

0 Bord ’my Ood, I wandered Iiave 
As one* that runs astray, 

And in thought, in word, ami deed. 

In ialeness and pla.y, 
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tjore ihy Majestj, 

In hcApin^ sin to sin, 

And yet thy mercy hath me spar’d. 

So gracious hast thou been ! 

0 Lord, my faults I now confess, 

And sorry am therefor ; 

But not so much os fain I nould : 

0 Lord, what wilt thou more ? 

It is thy grace must bring Uiat spirit 
For which 1 humbly pniy, 

And that this night thou me defend, 

As thou luist done this day. 

And grant, when these mine" eyes and tongue 
Shall fail through Nature’s might, 

That then the powers of ray poor soul 
May praise thee day aral night. 


[From the * Poor Widow’s Mito." By William Thinnis • lisav] 

Thou, God, that rul’st and rcign’et in ligljt, 

That flesh cannot attain ; 

Thou, God, that know’wt the tJioughts of men 
Are altogether rain ; 

Thou, God, whom neither tongue of man 
Nor angel can express ; 

Thou, God, it is that 1 do seek, 

Thou pity ray distress ! 

Thy seat, 0 God, is everywhere, 

Thy power all powers transcend ; 

Thy wisdom cannot measured be, 

For that it hath no end ! 

Thou art the power and wisdom too, 

And sole felicity ; 

But I a lunjp of sinful flesh, 

Nui’sc of iniquity. 

Thou art by nature merciful, 

And Mercy is thy name ; 

And I by nature rniserablo, 

The thiall of .sin and shame : 

Then let thv nature, G good (lod I 
Now worli this force iii me ; 

And cloatiRo the nature of ray sin, 

And heal my iniseiy. 

One depth, good Lord, another craves ; 

My depth of sinful crime 
Hequires the depth of mercy pvat, 

For saving health in tune. 

Sweet Christ, grant that tliy depth of grace 
May swallow up my sin ; 

That T thereby may whiter be, 

Than even snow hath been, 

Tak of A rffmiile and Curan. 

[Fromapoytica! epUomeof RnjtliHh history, cntitUMl 
Si^Zong, publtshod in ir»{UJ, the coininisitioii of William Warner, 
on Attonioy of the C'omuuin Pleas, wJjo rUoil at, a ripe age m 

hwo , 

'!'he Brutons thus departed hence, seven kingdoms here 
begone, 

Where diversely in diverse broils the Saxons lost and 
won. 

King Edell and Kin;^ x\dclhrlght in Divia jointly reign : 
In loyal concoi-d dui ing 1 1 fe those kingly friemls renmin. 

, Wto Adeibright should leave his liie, w Fdcll thus 
' hd eajH : 

same bomb* of happy love, that held us friends 

‘ j , ' 

imv by^rted crown, of which the nmiety is mine, 
By 6ed, ih whom tny soul n't-ht pa»s»^ and «o iy time 
uitay lihine, 

1 pray nay, conjure thee, too, to nourish thine 

^'thy SSe* ray d^ujarhter Argentile, tUl to age be 


And then, aa then teeeheat, rei^tgn to h« ray thtoiue# 

A proinite had for this bequest, the testator 

But all that Edell undertook he afterward dehlw.* - , 

, Yet w'ell he fosters for a time the da^el^ waff 
grown 

Tlje fairest lady under heaven ; whose beauty heihlS 
known, 

A many princes seek her love, but none mighther obtain, 
For Grii)pel Kdel 1 to himsel f her kingdom sought to gain ; 
By chance one Curan, sou unto a prince in tlanske^ M , 
sec 

The maid, with whom he fell in love, as much M ©UP 
might be. 

Unhappy youth ! wliat should he do ? his saint WAS 
kept in nicw, 

Nor he, nor any noble man admitted to her view. 

One while in melancholy fits he pines himself away $ 
Anon he thought by force of arin.s to win her if he may, 
And still ngaiofit the king’s restraint did scqretly in- 
veigh. . 

At length the high controller, Love, whora none may 
d iso bey , 

Imbancd him from bmlHness unto a kitchen drudge, . 
I'hat so, at lea.st, of life or death she might become his 
judge. 

Access Ko had to see, and speak, he did his love bewray, 
And tells his birth : her answer W’as, she husbandless 
would stay. 

Meanwhile' the king did beat his brains, his booty to 
achieve, 

Not caringwhat became of her, soheby henntght thrive : 
Atlasthisrcsolutiou ivas, some pea,sant should her wive. i 
And, which was working to his wish, he did observe 1 
with joy 

How Curan, whom he thought a drudge, scapfc many an ! 
amoious toy. 

The king, pc^c^;i^ ing such his vein, promotes his vassal 
still, 

Lest that the baaoness of the man should let, perhaps, 
his will. 

Assured therefore of his Ime, hut not autnecting who 
The lover w’as, the king himself in his liermlf did woo. 
The lady, reHolute from lo\o, unkindly takoS that he 
Should bar the noble, and unto ho base a match agree ; 
And therefore, shifting out of doors, departed thence by 
stealth, 

Frefcmng poverty Ixforc a dangerous life in wealth. 
When Curan heard of her wHcape, the anguish in bin 
ht'ait 

Was more than much ; and after her from court he did 
depart : 

Forgetful of himstdf, his birth, his country, friends, and 
all, 

And only minding whom he mist — the fouii dress of hti 
thiall ! 

Norracansheafter to frequent, or court, orstately towns, 
But solitarily to live amongst theicountry growoes. 

A hi ace of years he lived thus ; well-pleased so to live J 
And eliepherd-like to feed a flock, hinuself did wholly 
give. 

So wasting, lore, by work and want, grew almost to tbo 
wane : 

Bat then began a second love, the worsen of the twain I 
A country wench, a neatherd’s maid, wh^ Curan 
kept his sheep, ' 

Did feed her drove ; and now on her was all tljie shep- 
herd’s keep. 

lie borrow’d, on the working days, his holly niflfets oft : 
And of the bacon’s fat, to make his startups black and 
soft : 

And lest his tar-hox should offend, he loft it attbe fold ) 
Sweet growt or whig, }fS» bottle had as ajach as it 
w juld hold ; 

A sheave of bread as brown as nut, and oheesa as 
as snow. 

And wildings, ortheseason'sfruitjhodid iinterilibestow : 

2S6 


cur did sleep, end slieep^diook Her stature eomely tall* her gait i#eU gtaeed, wad her 
■''day llittt, i^y, '*rit I ' ' 

On Im>u<W Kjttiila of oaten straw he piped taelody. To marvel at* not meddle with, as matchless* I Olwit. 
Bttt Vh#n he spied J^er, Ihs saint, he wip’d his greasy A giohe-Uke head, a gold-hko hair* a fotohoad smooth 
shoes, »nd high, 

AAd ciejar*d the drivel ftom his beard, and thus the An even nose, on either side stood out a ^ayish eye 
shepherd woos : Two rosy cheeks, round ruddy lips, with just set teeth 

* I have, sweet wench, a piece of cheese, as good as within, 

tooth may chaw, A mouth in mean, and underneath a round and 

And br^, and wildings, souling well ;* and there- dimpled chin. | 

withal did draw Il«r snowy neck, with bluish veins, stood bolt upright 

His lardiy ; and, in eating, ‘ See yon crumpled ewe,’ upon | 

i]uoth he, Her portly shoulders ; l>eating balls, her veined breasts, 

* Did twin Hiis fall ; faith thou art too elvish, and too anon, 

QQy j Add more to beauty ; awid-like was her middle. 

Ant I pray thee, beggarly, that such a flock enjoy 1 falling still * * 

* ln,lj 1 , 1 C in disdain And more, her long and limber arms had white and ' 


Is brim abroad, and made a gil>e to all that keep this 
plaim 


azure wrists, 

And slender fingers answer to her smooth and lily fists I 


There be as quaint, at least that think themselves as A leg in print, and i>retty foot ; her tongue of speech 
quaint, that crave was spare ; 

The match which thou (1 wot not wli}) may'st, but But speaking, Venus seem’d to speak, tho bail from 

mislik’st to have. Ide to bear I 

How would’st thou match ? (for well f wot, thou art With Pallas, Juno, and with both, herself contends in 
a female) ; 1, fo-ee ; 

I ktiow not her, that' willingly, in maiderihwd w'ould Where equal mixture did not Wiiit of mild and stately 
die, , 

The ploughman’s lahwir hath no end, and he a churl Her smiles were sober, and her looks were cheerful 
will prove ; w*'to all, 

The craftsman hath more work in Jiand than fittidli And such as neither wanton seem, nor wayward ; 


on to love ; 


mell, nor gall. 


The morehant, trafficking abroad, suspects his wife at A quiet mind, a patient mood, and not disdaining any j 


home ; 

A youth will play the wanton, and an old man prove 
a mome ; 

Then choose a shepherd ; with the sun he doth his 
flock unfold, 

And all the day on hill or plain he merr\^ chat can 
hold: 

And with the kiuj doth fold again : then jogging home 
betirne, 


Not gibing, gadding, gawdy ; and her faculties were 
many, 

A nymph, no tongue, no heart, no eye, might praise, 
might wish, might rco. 

For life, for love, for form, more good, more worth, 
more fair than slie ! 

Yet such an one, as such was none, save only she was 
such : 

Of Argentile, to say the most, w-ore to be silent much.* 


He turns a crab, or tunes a round, or sings some merry *I knew the lady very well, but worthless of such 
rhvmo ^ praise,’ 

Nor lacks he gioeful tales to tell, whilst that the bowl The ueatresa said ; * and muse I do, a shepherd thus 

d<^troti should blaze 

And sitteth singing care away, till he to bed bath got. Theooatof bc*auty. Credit me, thy latter speech bewrays 
There 8leq>s he soundly all the night, foigetting mor- Thy clownish Khai'C, a coinexl show. But wherefore 
i!k>w cares, dost tlu'u weep ! 

Nor fears he blasting of his corn, or uttring of his (The shepherd wept, and she was woe, and both did 
wares, silence keep.) 

Orstormsby sea, or stirs on land, or crack of credit lost, ‘In troth,’ quoth he, ‘I am not such as eeeming I 
N't* spending franklier than his flock shall still defray profess ; « , » ^ 

the co£ Hut then for her, and now for thee, I from myself 

Well* wot I, sooth they say, that say, more quiet digress. . , , , , , 

nightfl and days Her loved I, wretch that T am, a recreant to be ; 

The eh^erd aleeps and wakes than he whoso cattle 1 loved her, that bated love ; but now I dio for thee, 
he doth graze, « At Kirkland is my father’s court, and Curan is my 

^ BeKevo me, lass, a king is but a man, and so am I ; , t ^ 

Content is worth a monarchy, and mischiefs hit the In Moll’s court sometimes in pomp, till lore controllM 
hi^, the same : 

As late it did a king and his, not dying far from But now } what now ! dear heart I how now I wliat 

hence, ailest thou to weep ?’ 

Who lefta daughter {save thyself) for fair, a match- (The damsel wept, and he was woe, and both did 
less wench.’ silence keep,) 

HOw did he pause, a« if his tongue had made his ‘ I grant,’ quotli she, ‘ U wm too much, that you did j 


heart offence. • ■ . 

The neatress* longing for the rest, did egg him on to But whom your former could not move, your second 


love so much ; 


love doth touch. 


How fhir she was, and who she was. ‘She bore,’ Thy twice beloved Agentile submitteth her to thee: 


quoth he* Hhe bell . y \ , , , , -m 

MUty: though I clownish am, I know what In passion, not in person chang’d, and I, my loro, am 


And for thy doublo love presents hcrwlf a single fee ; 


bsauty iO) 


Or did I tit, yet, seeing thee, I senseless were to miss. They sweetly surfeiting in joy, ami rile 
tiutirtMMio hot boatttv Helen’s like, or Helen’s somewhat Whereas the ecstacy had end, did temi* 


and silent for a space, 
lid tenderly erhbrace; 


And dvoiy stoi' consorting to a pure complexion guess. 


And for tj^r wedding, and their w ish, got fitting' 
time#pJaee. 



! SmmX, 

[By George Cbapman, the Translator of Homer: ISflS,] 

Mubogi, that siiiff Love’s sensual cmpirie, 

And lovers kindling your enraged iu'ea 
At Cupid’s bonfires bunitug in the eye, 

Blomx with the empty breath of vain desires ; 
You, that prefer the painted cabinet 
Before the wealthy jewels it doth store ye, 

That all your joys in dying figures set, 

And stain the livin" substouee of your glory ; 
Abjure those joys, abhor their inomory ; 

And let my love the honour’d subject l>e 
Of love and honour’s complete history I 
Your eyes were never yet let in to see 
The miyesty and riches of the' mind. 

That dwell in darkness ; for your god is bUnd. 

T/ic Wooci^mcm'ji jraM\ 

[Trom * England's Helicon,' 1600, where it la signed, ‘ Shep. 

Tonic.*] 

Through a fair forest as 1 wont. 

Upon a aumiuev's day, 

1 met a woodmmi, quaint and gent, 

Y et in a strange array. 

I marvcll’d much at hia diaguiae, 

Whom 1 did kimvi' so will : 

But thus, ill lonus both gra^c and wise, 

His mind he ’gaii to tul ; 

Friend ! masc not at this fond array, 

But list a while to me : 

For it hath hoi pc me to aurv<*y 
What i shall show to tliec. 

Long liv’d I in this forest fair, 

Till, wear)' of my weal, 

Abroad in walks I would repair, 

As now 1 will reveal. 

My first day’s walk was to the court, 

Where beauty fed mine eyes ; 

Yet found T that the court ly sport 
iJid mask in sly disguise : 

For falsehood sat in fairest looks. 

And friend to friend was coy : 

Court favour fill’d hut empty rooks. 

And then I found no joy. 

Hesert went naked in the cold, 

When crouching craft was fed : 

Sweet words were cheaply bought and sol J, 

But none that stood in stead. 

Wit was employed for each man’s own ; 

. Plain moaning came too short ; 

All tbesf devices, seen and known, 

Made roe forsake the couit. 

Unto the city next I went, 

In hope of hotter hap ; 

■Wuere liberal iv 1 launcht and rpent, 

' As set on Foii one’s lap. 

. > The Uttlo stork i had lu ston*, 

Metbonght would nch r be done ; 

Friiends ^flock’d about mt; more and more, 

! ijnickly lost as won. 

Fbr, when I fifKint, then they were kind ; 

'But when u^y puise did fail, 

' < .^he foiwmost mail come last behind ; 

Thus lore with wealth doth 




Once mere for footing yet I strove^ . !, 
Although the world did frown : 

But they, "before that held me upj 
Together trod me down, , 

And, lest once more I should ari8e» 

'I’licy sought my quite decay : 

Then got 1 into this disguise, 

And-thenco I stoic away. 

And in my mind (methought), I said, 
Lord bless me from the city ; 

Whore Kiinplencsa is thus betray'd 
Without remorse or pity. 

Yet would 1 not give over so. 

But oiicc more try my fate ; 

And tt> the country then I go. 

To live in quiet slate. 

There did appear no subtle shows, 

But yea ami nay went smoothly ; 

But, lord ! how country folks can glo«e, 
When they speak most untruly t 

More crai’t was in a buttoned cap, 

And in an old wife’s mil, 

Than in my life it was my hap 
see on down or dale. 

There was no open forgery 
But underhanded gleaning, 

Which they call country poiiey, 

But hath a worscr meaning. 

Some good )>old face hoars out the wrong, 
Hocause he gains thereby ; 

The j>oor man’s back is crack’d ere long, 
Y''et there he lets him lie. 

And no degree, among them all, 

Hut had such close intending, 

That 1 upon my knees dnl fall. 

And pray’d for their amending. 

Ba<’k to the woods I got again, 

In mind perplexed sore ; 

Where I found ease of all ray pain, 

And moan to stray no more. 

There city, court, imr country too. 

Can any way annoy me ; 

But as a woodman ought to do, 

I freely may employ me ; 

There live 1 quietly alone, 

And none to trip my talk : 

Wherefore, when 1 am dead and gone. 
Think on the woodnian^i walk I 


Tftcre k a Garden in Jwr Fact. 

[From ‘An Hour'* liocreatlon la Music,' by Xtikdn Alhoa ; 1806.3 

There is a garden in her face, 

Where roBCB and white lilies grow ; 

A heavenly paradise isS that place, 

Wherein all pleasant fruits do grow; 

There cherries grow- that none may bnyi 
Till cherry-ripe themselves do cry. 

Those cherries fairly do inclose 
Of orient pearl a double row. 

Which when her lovely laughter shows, 

They look like rose-buds filPd with »UoW i 
Yet them no peer nor prince may buy, 

Till cherry-ripe themselves do my. , 

iS2» 
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: Her ey<S« like wngels wateh them still ; 
Her brows like bended bows do stand, 
Threat*ning with piercing frowns to kill 
AU that approach with eye or hand 
These sacred cherries to come nigh, 

Till cherry-ripe themselves do cry. 


Itohhi GoodfeUow, 

[Attributed, upon supposition only, to Bon Jonson.] 

From Oberon, in fairy land. 

The king of ghosts and shadoAvs there, 
hdad Robin I, at his command, 

Am sent to view the night-sports here. 

What revel rout 
la kept about, 

In every corner where I go, 
f I w ill o’ersce, 

And merry be, 

And make good sport, with ho, ho, ho 1 

More swift than lightning can I fly 
About thie airy welkin soon, 

And, in a miaut<‘’s space, desciy 

Each thing that’s done below the moon. 
There’s not a hag 
Or ghost shall v, ag, 

Or cry, Vare goblins ! where T go ; 

Ilut Robin 1 
Their feats will spy, 

And send them home with ho, ho, ho ! 

Whene’er such wanderers 1 meet, 

As from their night-sports they trudge home. 
With counterfeiting voice 1 greet, 

And call them on Avith me to roam : 

Through woods, through lakes ; 

Through bogs, through hrake'^ ; 

Or else, unseen, r^ith them I go, 

All in the nick, 

To play sonu* trie-k, 

And jProlic H, with ho, ho, ho ! 

Sometimes I meet them like a man, 

Sometimt*s an ox, sornctiuics a huuml ; 

And to a horse I turn me can, 

To trip and trot about them round. 

Hut if to ride 
My back they stride, 

More swift than Avind away 1 go, 

0 ’6r hedge and lands, 

Through pools and ponds, 

I hurry, la\ighing, ho, ho, l»o !e 

When lads and lasses merry be, 

\^''ith possets aiftl Anuth junkets fine ; 

Unseen of all the company, 

I eat their cakes and sip their wine ! 

And, to make sport, 

I puff and snort : 

And out the r,andles I do blow ; 

The maids I kiss, 

They shriek — Who’s this t 
I answer nought bui ho, ho, ho 1 

Yet now and then, the maids to please, 

At midnight I card up their wool ; 

And, while they sleep and take their ease, 
With wheel to threads their flax I pull. 

I grind at mill’ 

Their malt up still ; 

I dress their hemp ; I spin their tow j 
If My wake, 

Abd would me take, 

' Twwad mo» laughing, ho, ho, ho I 


When any need to botroAv auglit, 

We lend tlicra what they do require : s 
And, for the use demand we nought 5 
Our oAvn is all we do desire. 

If to repay 
They do delay, 

Abroad amongst them then I go, 

And night by night, 

1 ihem allriglit, 

With pinching!,,' dreams, and ho, bo, ho 1 

When lazy queans have nought to do, 

But study how' to cog and lie : 

To make debate and mischief too, 

’IVixt ono anotlicr sci ‘retly : 

I mark tlKur gloze. 

And it disclose 

To them whom they have wrojiged so i 
When 1 liave done, 

I get me gone. 

And leave them scidJing, ho, ho, ho! 

When men do traps atiil engines set 
In loop holes, where the Venn in creep. 

Who from their folds and houses get 

1’heir ducks and geese, and lambs and sheep ; 
I 8]»y the gill, 

Ami enter in. 

And seem a vermin taken so j 
But Avhen they there 
Approach me near, 

1 leap out laughing, ho, ho, ho! 

By AveUs and rills, in meadows green, 

We nightly dance our heydny guise ; 

And to our fairy king and queen, 

W'o chant onr moonlight minstrelsicB. 

When larks ’gin sing, 

Away Avo fling ; 

And babes new born steal as va'O go ; 

And elf in bed 
^Ve ieme in steail, 

And Avemi us laugldng, ho, ho, ho I 

Fnmi hng-lircd Merlin's time, hare, I 
Thus nightly revelled to and fro ; 

And foi iny pranks men call me by 
The name of Robin (.lOod-fcdliAv. 

I'Mcuds, ghosts, and spiites. 

Who biiimt the nights, 

The hags and goblins do mo know J 
And beldiiines old 
My feats haae told, 

.So A ale, vale ; ho, ho, ho ! 


T7o' Old nnd Tounr/ Couiiier. 

An obi song made by an age<l old pate. 

Of an old AAorshipful gentleman, who hftd a great 
estate, 

That kept a brave old house at a bountiful rate. 

And all old porter to relieve the pour at his gate ; 
lake an old courtier of the queen’s, 

And the queen’s old courtier. 

With an old lady, whose anger one word assuages ; 

They every quarter paid their old servants their wages, 

And never knew what belong’d to coachmen, footmen, 
nor pagcjs, 

But kepi tAventy old fellows rrith blue coats and 
badges ; 

Elko an old courtier, &c. 

With an old study fill’d full of learned old books, ^ 

With an old reverend chaplain, you might know him 
by hU IMks, 
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"With iwi old buttery hatch troni quite off tho HooIhl 

\Md an old kitchen, that maintained half a dozen old 
cooka ; 

Like an old courtier, &:c. 

With an old hall, hung about with pikea, guns, and 
bowa, 

With old awords and bucklers, that had homo many 
ahrewd blows, 

And an old frieze coat, to cover his worship’s trunk 
boae, 

And a cup of old sherry, to comfort his copper nose ; 

Like an old courtier, &c. 

With a good old fashion, when Christmas was come. 

To call in all his old neighbours with bagpipe and 
drum, 

With TOod cheer enough to furnish every old room. 

And old liquor able to make a cat speak, and man 
dumb ; 

Like on old courtier, &c. 

With an old falconer, huntsmen, and a kennel of 
hounds, 

That never hawk’d, nor hunted, but in his own 
grounds ; 

Who, like a wise man, kept himself within his own 
bounds, 

And when he died, gave every child a thousaml good 
pounds ; 

Like an old courtier, &c. 

But to hia eldest son his house and lands he assign’d, 

Chargiiig him in his will to keep the old bountiful 
mind, 

To be good to his old tenants, and to his neighbours 
be kind : 

Bui in the ensuing ditty you shall hear how he was 
inclined ; 

Like a young courtier of the king’s, 

And t)ie king’s young courtier. 

Like a flourishing young gallant, newly come to his 
land, 

Who keeps a brace of painted madams at his com- 
mand, 

And takes up a thousand pounds upon his father’s 
land, 

And gets drunk in a tareni till he can neither go nor 
stand : 

Like a young courtier, &c. 

With a newfangled lady, that is dainty, nice, and 
spare, 

Who never knew what belong’d to goo^l housekeeping 
or care, 

Who buys gaudy-colour’d fans to play with wanton 
mr, 

And seven or eight different dressings of other Women’s 
hair : 

Like a young courtier, kc. 

; With a new-fashion’d hall, built where the old one 

, Stood, 

flung round with new pictures that do tho poor no 

. 

With a fine marble chimney, whciein bums neither 
coal UQT wood, 

And a new smooth shoTcl boanl, w'ln reon no victuals 
ne’er «docrd ; 

j Like a young courtier, kc. 

With a new study, stuJfM full of pamphlets and plays, 

: And a ehapfain, that flT^ears faster than he prays, 

1 With a new buttery hatch, that opens onco in four or 
Arc days, 

And AISsw Frmch cook, to devise flne kickshaws and 

^ 

; ^ 1 ' Like ,t. young courtier, &C. 

— 

With a new fashion, when OiQdstmdS Is dwiwiiif wb 

On a new journey to London slirai|^t We iiUI 
gone, 

And leave none to keep house, Imt oUr new portei* 
John, 

Who relieves the poor with a thump on the haOk with 
a stone ; 

Like a young courtier, &c. 

With a new gentleman usher, whose carriage b com’4 
plete, 

With a new coachman, footmen, and pages to carry' 
up the meat, > 

With a waiting gentlewoman, whose dressing is very 
neat, 

Who, when her lady has dined, lets the servants not 
eat ; 

Like a young courtier, fee. ! 

With new titles of honour, bought with his fath«flr’s 
old gold, w 

For which sundry of his ancestors’ old manors are sold ; 
And this is the course most of our new gallants hold. 
Which makes that good housekeeping is now grown SO 
cold 

Among the young courtiers of tlie king, 

Or the king’s young courtiers. 

* Time'* Alteration^ 

When tins old cap was new, 

*Tis since two hundred year ; 

No malice then we knew, 

But all things pli-nty were : 

All friendship now decays 
^lioliero me this is true) j 

Wliich was not in those days, 

When this old cap was now. 

The nobles of our land, 

Were much delighted then. 

To have at their command 

A crew of lusty men, 

Which by their coats were known. 

Of tawny, red, or blue, 

IVitb crests on their filoeves shown, 

When this old cap was new. 

Now pride hath banish’d all. 

Unto our land’s reproach, 

W’ben he whose means is small, 

Maintains both horse and coach: 

Instead of a hundred men, 

1 The coach allows but two ; 

This was not thought on then. 

When this i)Jd cap waa new. 

Ciood hospitality 

Was cherish’d then of masiy | 

Now poor men starve and die. 

And are not help’d by any : 

For charity waatoth cold, 

And love is found in few ; 

I'his was not in time of old. 

When this old cap was new. 

Where’er you travelled then, 

You might meet on the way 

Brave knights and gentlemen. 

Clad in their country grey ; 

That courteous would appear, 

And kindly welcome you ; 

No puritans then were, 

When this old cap was new. 

Our ladies in those days 

In civil habit went ; » , , , 

Broad cloth was then worth ipftiee, ; 

And gave the best content : " - 


tto weiw scori(i,*(i ; 

then tione kxiiew ; 

TIiaii modesty women adorn’d^ 

Witten this old cap was new, 

A. man mi^t then behold, 

At Christmas, in each hall, 

Good fires to curb the cold, 

And meat for great and small : 

lilie neighbours wore friendly bidden, 

And all had welcome true ; 

llie poor iiem the gates were not chidden, 
When this old cap was new. 

Black jacks to every man 
Were fill’d with wine and beer ; 

No powter pot nor can 
In those days did appear : 

Good cheer in a nobleman’s house 
Was counted a seemly show ; 

We wanted no brawn nor sonso, 

When this old cap was new. 

We twk not such delight 
In cops of silver fine ; 

None under the degicc of a knight 
In plate drank beer <»r w ine : 

Now each mcehaniral man 

Hath a cuid)uard of plate for a show ; 

Which was a rau^ thing then, 

When this old '^ap was new. 

Then bribery was unborn, 

No simony men did uso ; 

Chiistians did usuiy scorn, 

Devis’d among the Jews, 

I'he lawyers to l)o feeM 
At that time hardly knew ; 

For man with man agier'd, 

When this old cap was noiv. 

No captain then caroused, 

Nor spent poor soldier’s pay ; 

They M'ere not so abused 
As they are at this day ; 

Of seven days they make eight. 

To kee]p from them their due ; 

Poor soldiers had their right, 

When this old cap was new : 

Which made them forward still 
To g«>, although not piest ; 

And going with good will, 

Their fortunes were the best. 

Our English then in fight 
Did foreign foes subdue, 

And forced them all to flightj 
When this old cap was new. 

God save ourigracious king, 

And send bun long to live : 

Lord, mischief on them brinjj 
That vrill not their alms give, 

But seek to rob the poor 
Of that which is tlicir due : 

This was not in time of yore, 

When this old cap was new. 


Loyalty Cof/hfined, 

[Supposed to have been written by Sir Roger T/Kstrnnge, 
WhilB tn conDnement on aooount of his adherence to Charles I.] 

Beat on, proud billows ; Boreas, blow ; 

Bwoll, curl’d waves, high as Jove’s roof ; 

Your incivility doth show 
That innocence is tempest-proof ; 

Thoni^ surly Nerous frown* my thoughts are calm ; 
T^eu strike^ affiictbij, for thy wounds are balm. 


That which the world miscalls a 
A privaws closet is to me : 

Whilst a good conscience is my bail, , , 
And innocence iny liberty; 

Locks, bars, and solitude, together met, 

Make mo no prisoner, but an anchoret. 

I, wliilet I wish’d to be retired. 

Into this private room was turntnl } 

As if their wisdoms hod conspir’d 
The salanuuidtT should be' bume<l f 
Or like those sophi.sts, that would drown a fish, 

I am constrain'd to suffer what I wish. 

The cynic love.s his poverty, 

The pelican hov w'lldemcMS, 

And ’tiH the Indian’s pride to he 
Naked on frozen Caucru'sus : 

Contentment cannot smart, stoics wc ere 
Make torments easy to their apathy. 

The.se mttnacle.s upon my arm 
I, as my mistress’ favours, wear ; 

And for to kcej) iny ankles warm, 

I have some iion sliacklcs there : 

These walls arc but my gariisori ; this cell, 

Which men call jail, doth prove my citadel, 

I’m in the cabinet lock’d up 

Like some Jiigli-pri/ed inargarite ; 

Or like the great Mogul or Pope, 

Am eloistcr’d up from public sight i 
Retirodness is a piece of majesty, 

And thus, proud sultan, I’m as great as thee. 

Here sin for want of food must starve, 

Where tempting objects arc not seen ; 

And these strong walls do only servo 
To keep vice out, and keep me in ; 

Malice of late ’s growm charitable sure ; 

I’m not committed, but am kept secure. 

So he that struck at Jason’s life, 

•il'hiiiking t’ have made his purpose sure, 

By a malieioiis friendly knife 
Did only wouud him to a cure: 

Malice, I see, wants wit ; for what is meant 
Mischief, ofttimes proves favour by th’ event. 

When once, my prince affliction hath, 
Prosperity (!<itb treason seem ; 

And to make smooth so rough a path, 

I can learn palienee from Jiirn ; 

Noiv not to aiillin* shows no loyal heart— 

'tV’heii khjg ‘1 want ('itse, subjects must boar a port. 

W’^hat though I cannot see my king, 

Neither in person, or in coin ; 

Yet contemplation is a thing 
That renders what I have not, mine: 

My king from me what adamant can part. 

Whom 1 do wear engraven on my heart. 

Have you not seen the nightingale 
A prisoner like, coop’d in a cage, 

How doth she chant her wonted tale. 

In tliat her narrow hermitage I 
Even then her charming melody doth prove 
That all her bars aro trees, her cage a grove. 

1 am that bird whom they combine 
Thus to deprive of liberty ; 

But though they do my corpse confine, 

Yet, inaugre hate, my soul is free ; 

And* though immur’d, yet ettn I chiri) and sing 
Disgrace to rebels, gloiy to my king. 

I My sonl is free os ambient ait, 

I Although my baser part’s immevr'd ; 

^VMlst loyal thoughts do still repair 
T* accompany my solitude ; 

Although rebellion do i^y body bind, ' ; 

My king alone oan captivate my mind. , 


]?ROSK WRITERS. 

HR pros© wdters of this 
age rank chiefly in the 
tJepartnients of theology, 
philosophy, and historical 
|j and antiquariaTi infornia- 
I,ition. There was, as yet, 
hardly any vestige of 
' prose employed >vitli taste 
in fiction, or even in oh- 
servations upon manners ; 
though it must lx‘ ob- 
1 . served, that in Klizal)eth’s 
|t|| reign appeared th<! once 
popular rdiuaiice of At- 
ca<^ia. hy Sir 1‘hilip Sid- 
ney; and tlicre lived un- 
der the two Su(‘(;ceding nionarchs several acute ami 
humorous dcscribcrs of human character. 


SIR rinmp siunkv. 

Sir Phimp Sidney was horn, in 1 ^54, at Penshnrst, 
in Kent; and during his studies at Shrewsbury, Ox- 






, (ofdtltnd Cambridge, displayed roinarlcahlo acuteness 
intellect andcra vingfor knowledge. After spending 
years on the continent, bo returned to England 
hecfjtme one of the brightest ornaments of 

S ebljiitt of JEh^abeih, in whose favour he stood very 
i. ijh the, year his mind having been 

a ^tiamd with the Earl of Oxford, he retired 
■''fill sdarch tl^uqhUlity to the seat of his hrother- 
Pembroke, at WilUtp, and there 
ji|O(Ja«ipni^0b4pj0y<id hlinself in (^omijosing the work 
(ibhov^-i^e^odaed, st hcpdlc romance, to which, as it 
ehiefly for' his sister’s anntsement, he 
iitl® of T?w Countesfi qf J^mbroh^l Arcad/u, 


j This production was never ROt hfvtog 

[ been intended for tine, press, W tdtief Jh$ 

author’s death. His next work was « 


author’s death. His next work was « tTficIV'tO’^Sod 
The Defence of Does^^ where he has 
jections brought by the Puritans of ids age against 
the poetic art, the professors of which they conlethp* 
tuously denominated ‘ tmterpillars Of the common* 
wealth.’ This jiroduction, though written with thO 
partiality of a poet, has been deservedly admimd for 
the beauty of its style and general soundness of Hs 
reasoning. In 1584, the character of his tmcle» the 
celebrated Karl of l^icester, having been attacked 
in a publication called Leicester's Commonumd^ 
Sidney wrote a reply, in which, although the heariOst 
accusations were jiasscd over in silence, he did not 
scruple to address his opponent in such terms as the 
following:—' But to thee I say, thou therein Best in 
tliy throat, which 1 will be ready to justify upon 
thee in any place of Europe, where tliou wdlt assign 
me a fi'ce plane of coming, as within three months 
after the publishing hereof 1 may understand thy 
mind.’ Tliis i^Tformance seems to have proved un- 
satisfactory to Ixdeester and his friends, as it was not 
prinU;d till near the middle of the eighteenth ten* 
tury. Desirous of active eniploynion^ Sidney next 
contemplated an expedition, w'ith Sir Francis Drake, 
against the Spanish settlements In Amcrkia; but 
this intention was frustrated hy a peremptofy nion- 
d.'dc from Ihe fpieen. In 1585, it is said, he was 
named one of the cundidatos for the crown of Poland, 
at that time vacant; on which occasion P’lizabeth 
again threw ohatacdcs in the w^ais being afraid ‘ to 
lt)sc the jewel of lu;r times.’ He was not, however, 
long iKTUiitlt'd to remain unemployed ; for, in the 
same \cur. Klizahctli having determined to send 
niilitarv assistance to the Protestant inhabitants of 
the Netherlands, then groaning beneath the oppres- 
sive measures of the Spani.mls, he was appomt^ed 
governor of Flushing, one of the towns ceded to the 
English in return for this aid. Soon afterwards, the 
E:irl of T;eice.ster, ivitli an army of six thousand men, 
went over to the Netherlands, where ho was joined 
hy Sir I'hilip, as general of the horse, The 'condui^t 
of the earl ni this war W'as highly imprudent, and 
such as to call forth repeated expressions of ditwatis- 
faetion from his nephew Philip. The militiwy ex- 
ploits of the latter wore highly honourable to hinii } 
in particular, he sneeccdeil in taking tli© town (rf 
Axel in 15SB. His earoiT, liowever, was destined, to 
Ik: sliort; for having, in Septemlierof the siuiie year, 
accidentally encountered a detachnicnt of the Spanish 
army at Zutphen, he received a wound, whicn in a . 
few weeks proved mortal. As he was carried from 
the field, a well-kno^n incident <x*.currod, by which 
the generosity of his naliu'c was strongly displayed, 
lining overcome with thirst from excessive hlacding 
and fatigue, he called for water, i^liich was accord* 
ingly brought to him. At the moment he was lifting 
it to his mouth, a jioor soldier was cajried by, d^is* 
perately wounded, w ho fixed his eyes eagerly on the 
cup. Sidney, observing this, instantly delivered th« 
beverage to him, saying, ‘ Thy necessity is yet gfeatgr 
than mine.’ His death, which took plage m tlie 
I nth of October 1586, at the early age of thilfy^-two^ 
was deeply and extensively lamented, both at hoine 
and abroad. His bravery and chivalrous iiUigna<- 
nimity— his grace and iwUsh of manner— the jpuiity 
of his morals— his learning and refinement of taste 
-—had procured for him love and esteem wlu^vef: 
he was knowm By the direction of Hlhsaheth, 3&|is 
remains were conveyed to London, and nOnoiMred 
with a public funeral in the cathedral of St Pacd’l. 

Of tlic ptxitry of Sir X^hilip Sidney we have spok^ 
in a former page. It is almost dxelttslvtfai a 
prose writer that be deserves to be pfumtoei^ twp- 

2asi " ’ ' 


in a' of lingiish Literature j and in 
induing of nl# merKi«, we ou^ht to bear in mind the 
AAt& Age At wnidi he wtis cut off Ills * Arcadia," on 
well lihe chief lK)rtioii of his fame undoubtedly 
rest^ wAa' so t^livc^8aUy read and admired in the 
reighs of Elliabetli and her successor, that, in 1633, 
tt had reached an eighth edition. Subsequently, 
however, it fell into comparative neglect, in which, 
during the last century, the confemptuous terms in 
which it was spoken of by Horace Walpole contri- 
buted not a little to keep it. By that writer it is cha- 
racterised as ‘a tedious, lamentable, pedantic, pastoral 
romance, which the patience of a young virgin in 
love cannot now wade througli.’ A nd the judgment 
more recently pronounced by Dr Drake,* and Mr 
ja almost equally utifavourable. On the 
other hand, Sidney has found a fervent admirer in 
another modern writer, who higlily extols the 
^Atcadia" in the second volume of the Itetrospective 
Keview. A middle course is steered b> Dr Zoiicli, 
who, in his memoirs of Sidney, published in I 808 , 
j while he admits that clianges in taste, manners, and 
opinions, have rendered the * Arcadia’ unsuilahle to 
. modem readers, mahitains that ‘ tht re are passages in 
this work exquisitely beaTitiful -useful ohsorvations 
on life and manners - -a vanetj' and accurate discri- 
mination of chara(;ters— fine seutini(«nts, expressed in 
Strong and adecjuate terms— animated descriptions, 
equal to any that occur in the ancient or inoch'rn 
jwts — sage lessons of morality, and judicious reflec- 
tions on gov<!rnnient and policy. A reader,' he con- 
tinues, ‘ who takes up the vohirnc, may be compared 
to a traveller who has a long and dreary road to 
pass. The object.^ that suceessively nu'Ct his vye 
may not in general be very pleasing, but occa- 
sionally he is charmed with a more bctiutiful pro- 
spect — ^with the verdure of a rich valley — wnth a 
meadow enamelled wdth flow’^ers — with a murmur of 
a rivulet— the swelling grove— the hanging rock — 
the splendid villa. These charming objects abun- 
dantly compensate for the joyless regions he has 
traversed. They fill him witi» delight, exhilarate Ids 
drooping spirits— and at the decline of day, he ri'posos 
with complacency and satisfaction.’ This represen- 
tation we are inclined to regard ns doing at least 
ample Justice to the ‘ Arcadia,’ the former high popu- 
larity of which is, doubtless, in some degree attri- 
butable to the personal fame vif its anth«)r, and t<> the 
scarcity of works of fiction in the days of Elizabeth, 
But to whatever causes tlu^ admiration with which 
it was received may be ascribed, there can hardly, 
we think, be a question, that a work .so extensively 
perused must have eontrihuted not a little to fix the 
English tongue, and to form tluA vigorous and ima- 
gihai^ve style which characterises the literature of 
the beginning and/uiddJe of the seven ttx-nth century, 
i Notwithstanding the occasional over-inflation and 
t pedSmtiT of his style, Sidney may justly l)e regarded 
as the pest prose writer of his time. He was, m 
iaruth, what Cow|)er felicitously calls him, a ‘ wairbler 


* Mr Molyneux — Few woixls are best, Hy letters 
to iny father have come to the eyes of some. Neither 
can 1 condemn any but you for it. If it be % yew 
have plajod the very knave with me j and so 1 will 
make you know, if 1 have good proof of it. But fhAft 
for so much as is past. For that is to come, I asiture 
you before Clod, that if ever I know you do so tauoh 
as rcaxl any letter 1 write to my fafchei’, witliout his 
commamlnient, tu my consent, 1 will thnist my dag- 
ger into you. And trust to it, for I speak it in earnest. 
In tlie mean time, farewell.* 

Of the following extracts, three arc from Sidney’s 
^Arcadia,’ and the fuurlli from his ‘Defence of Ttxjsy.’ 

[A TcmjK'HL] 

There arose even wltlj the sun a ^ oil of dark clouds 
Ix'forc* his f:u‘ 0 , which shortly, like ink poured into 
Avatcr, Jiad blacked oA'cr all tin- fnee of heaven, pre- 
paring, as it wore, a mournful singe for a tragedy 
to be plaji'd on. For, forthwith the iviiids began 
to sfieak louder, and, as in a titmiiliuous Icingdotu, to 
I think themselves lictest instrunients of commaiid- 
ineiit; and blowing whole Monns of hail and min 
ujion them, flie’v wero sooner in danger than they 
could almost bethinh themselves of change. For then 
the traitorous sea lieg.iii to swell in pride against the 
afllieted navy, under which, while the In avcn favoured 
them, it had lain so ealmly ; making mountains of 
itself, over which the tossed and Uttering ship should 
elnnb, to be straight earric<l d ovn again to a pit of 
helhsli darkness, with such nuol blow'S againKt the 
sid(‘.H of the ship, that, w Jiieh way sooivr it wont, was 
still in his malice, that there was kdt neither powoi" to 
stay nor way to escape. And shortly had it so dis- 
severed the loving company, w'hich the day before had 
tariied togi ther, that most of them never met again, 
but were swallowed up in his nevcr-sutisiied inouih. 

j f Dm'rifii’ion of ArmdtV/..] 

Thew* were hills which garnished their proud 
heights with stately trees ; humble valleys, whose base 
estate seemed comforted W’ltli the rcfresjiiiig of silver 
rivers ; meadows, enamelled with all sorts of cyo- 
jileasing flowers ; thickets, w'lii<‘li Ijoiug liuofl with 
most pleasant shade, were witnessed so to, by tim 
<*}ieerful ihspositmn of many well-tuned birds ; each 
juisture stored with sheep, feeding with siilsir security ; 
while the pi-cttv hiinbn, w'ith bleating oratory, craved 
the dam’s com foil ; lierc a shepherd’s boy piping, an 
thoiigb he should never bo old ; there a y-ning fthep- 
hcrd»‘ss knilting, and withal singing; and it aoemod 
that her voice comforted her hands to work, and her 
haudb kej>t time to her voice-music. 


of poetic prose.’ 

' xn his personal character, Siduev, like most men 
of high ‘sensibility and poetical filing, showed a 
disposition to melancholy and solitude. His chief 
fttmt seems to have bleen impetuosity of temper, an j 
ihttstration of which has already been quoted from his 1 
ppf ‘Leicester’s Commonwealth.’ The same trait j 
appekre in the following letter (containing what 
proved to be a groundless accusation), which he 
wrote in 1578 to the secretary of Xiis father, then 
lord deputy of Ireland, 

* of the TaUer, Pjnectator, &c., U !». 

t on the Pountitio Literature of tho Age of ISliza.' 

both, p, $ 0 . 


[d Sifffff //mit.] 

Then went they tugclbcr abroad, tho good Kalandcr 
ciitcitaining them w'ith pleasant di-scoursing — how 
well lie loved the sjiort of hunting when lie was a 
young man, how much in the coniparwon thereof ho 
disdained all chamber-delights, that the sun (how 
great a journey soever he had to make) cotdd never 
prevent him with earliness, nor the mcxui, with her 
sober counlenanoe, dissuade him from watching till 
midnight for the doers feeding. 0, said he, you will 
never live to iny age, without you keep yourself in 
breath with exercise, and in heart with juyfiilwess » 
too much thinking doth consuTne the spirits ; and, 0 ^ 
it falls out, that, while one thinks too nmch of his 
doing, he leaves to do the effect of his thinking, ’fhen j 
spared ho not to remember, how much Arcadia 
chauged since his youth ; activity and 
.ship being nothing in the price it wajj then held mi 
but, according to the natinv of the okl-growmg 



^<1 vom. Thou would he teU theiu | 
' thoiios of such gallaute as he had knovm ; and «o* 
jdea«antcoiapany» hc^uiWl the time’s Iwwttc, and 
shortened the way’s length, tUl they came to the aide 
of the wood, where the hounds were in couples, stay- 
ing their coining, but with a whhiing accent craving 
liberty ; many of them in colour and marks so re- 
sembling, that it showed they were of one kijid. The 
huntsmen handsojiioly attired in their green liveries, 
as though they were children of summer, with staves 
in their hands to beat the guiltless earth, when the 
hounds were at a fiiult ; and with horns about their 
necks, to sound on alarm upon a silly fugitive ; the 
hounds were straight uncoupled, and ere long the 
stag thouglit it better to trust to the nimblcncHs of 
hia feet than to the slender foHification of his bulg- 
ing ; but even hia feet betrayed him ; for, howsoeAer 
they went, they thenisolvca uttered themselves to the 
j scent of their enemies, who, one taking it of another, 
and sometimes believiiig tho wind’s advertisements, 
sometiiiics tho view of (<heir faithful counsellors) 
tho huntsmen, with open mouths, then denounced 
war, when the ivar was already begun. Thejr cry 
being composed of so well -sorted months', that any 
man woubl pcrc?eivo themio some kiml of propor- 
tion, bnt the skilful woodmerv did find a music. 
Theh delight and variety of opinion drew the horse- 
men aun^y ways, yet cheering their hounds with 
voice and horn, kept still, as it wore, together. The 
wood seemed to conspire with them against bis own 
citizciiii, dispersing tho Ir noise through all hia quarters ; 
and even the nyrnjdt Echo left to hewn i I the loss of 
Norchsas, and became a hunter. Hut the stag was 
in the end so hotly pursued, that, leaving his flight, 
ho was driven to make courage of despair ; and so 
taming his head, made the hounds, with change of 
speech, to tgstifj that bo was at a bay : as if from hot 
pursuit of their CTtemy, they were suddenly come to a 
parley. 

[Piwc! of Potiry,'] 

, The philosoplicr showeth you the W'Aj, he infonneth 
you oi* particularities, a« well of the t<'dn)Usne.S8 
of tho wy, a« of the pleasant lodging you shall have 
, when your journey is ended, as of the many byc-tui-n- 
ingii that may divert you from your way ; hut this is 
to no man, but to him that will read him, and read 
him wi(h attentive studious painfulness ; wdiich con- 
stant clt^.sire whosoever hath in hini,hatli already passed 
half the hardness of the way, ami therefore is beholden, 
to the philwojiher but for the other half. Nay, truly, 
learned men have learnedly thought, tint w'here once 
reason hath so much oveitnastered passion, as that 
the mind hath a free desire to do well, the inward light 
each man hath in itself is as good as a philosopher's 
book; since in nature we know it is well to do well, 
Wild what is well and what is evil, although not in the 
words of art which philosophers bestow upon us ; for 
oiit of natuml conceit tho philosophein dr#»y it. But 
to be moved to do that which we know, or to be moved 
Kiith desire to know, ‘ hoc opus hie ^lltbor est’ — [* this i.s 
the grand difficulty,’) 

I therein, of all sciences (I spejvk still of human, 

, and JBsccoitUng to the human conceit) ia o<ir poet t he 
’ Eor he doth not only show the way, but 

so weet a pwwpf*ct into the way, as will entice 
hhy turn to enter [Xito it. Nay, lu; doth, m if youT jour- 
lie tteough a fair vineyard, at the very'first, 
AW' yttu h cluster of grap^^ ; that, full of tlmt t/w«te, 
wmy ?onf ,t(> JNWW tehci , Ho hogiimelh not with 
.|»bi6KJ^ dedmkiow«p wh must blnr the nuwgin with 
j (Bid load the memory with doubtful- 

i I he CQjncfch to you with words set in dclight- 
pr^iiioft, 4tbef accoinneniod with, or palpated 
wet' endumting skill of music ; sud with a 


tale; forsooth, he oometh 
holdfith children from play, Ad 
chirouey corner; audfl^tending no morei'aqilklAffljd , 
the winning of the mind from wicheduesti to vlrtoe f 
even os the child is often brought to take mokt ^ 

some things, by hiding them in such other as narja a. . 
pleasant taste ; which, if one should begin to tell thorn 
the nature of the aloes or rhubarbardm they should 
receive, would sooner take their physic at thoir oars , 
than their mouth. So is it in men (inpst of whom 
aro childish in the best things, till they bo cradled in 
tlicir graves), (Had they will be to hoar tho tales of 
Hercules, Achilles, Cyrus, ASneas ; and hearing them, 
must needs hear the right doscriptiou of wisdom, 
valour, and justice ; which, if they had been barely 
(that is to say, philosophically) «ut out, ‘^t^ey WOUla 
swear they be brought to school again. 


LOUD BUBLIUGH. 

Another of the favouritOR of Queen Elizabeth was 
William Ckcil, L<mi> Btthleigii, who, for forty 
yorars, ably and faithfully servwJ Iut in the capa- 
city of secretary of state. He died in 1598, at the 
age of seventy-six. As a minister, this celebrated 
individual w'as distinguished for wariness, appli- 
cation, sagacity, calmness, and a degree of close- 
ness whiel;^ sometimes degenerated into hypocrisy. 
Mo.st of these qualilies characterised also what is, 
properly speaking, bis sole litcraiy production; 
namely, IWceptM or Directiom for the WeU Ordering 
and Carriage of a Matin Lfe. These precepts were 
addressv'd to his son, llolR'rt Cecil, afterwards Karl 
of Salisbury. Some of them arc here subjoined. 

{Choice, of a Wife.'] 

When it shall phni.se ftod to bring thcc to man’s 
estate, mse great piovidcncc and cireuruspcction in 
choosing thy wife. For from thence will spring all 
thy future good nr evil. And it is an action of life,' 
like unto a stratagem of war ; wherein a man can err 
but once. If thy estate he good, match near home 
and at leimire ; if weak, far ofl'and quickly. Inquirer ! 
diligently of her dinposUion, and how her parents Imte' 
been inclined^ in their youth. Let her not be poor, 
how generous soever. For a man can buy nothing ip 
the maiket with gentility. Nor choose a base and 
uncomely creature altogether for wealth ; for it will 
cause contempt in others, and kwithing in thee. Neither 
make choice of a dwarf, or a fool ; for, by the one thou 
shalt beget a race of pigmies ; the other will be thy 
continual disgrace, and it will yirke. thee to hear her 
talk. For thou shqj[t find it, to thy gwiat grief, that 
there is nothing more fulsome than a (d»e*fool. 

[/>owcsttc Eemiom^,] 

And touching the guiding of thy houfie, Ifet thy 
hospitality be moderate, and, according to the meane 
of thy estJitc, rather plentiful than sparing, but lio^t 
costly. For 1 never knew any man grow poor by keep- 
ing an orderly table. But florae consume the«n!idY«w( 
through iiecret rices, and their hospitality bears the 
blame. But banish swinish (|yunkards out 4 thiub 
house, which is a vice impairing health, eoi^ming 
much, and raakos no show. 1 never beam praise 
ascribed to the drunkard, but for the weU’-bekiliGil ef 
his drink ; which is a better cominendatiuhi tor a 
brewerifl horse or a drayman, than for rither JSi* ge*41o^ 
man or a serving-man. Beware thou gpend not abov'e 
three of four parts of thy revenues : nor above a iAril 
part of that in thy house. For the other two 
will do no more thiwi defray thy ejxtraosdb^ado^i, 




tnriiiiATOm 






‘ ifci'fra.yii co^ixtaiy by mu^b 5 otherwise marriage, which proved a constant source ciif'annoy'>< 

thoa ^It IW like a rich beggar. In continual want, ance to him during life. The circumstaiusoe hif this 
And the tieody inan can nevesp live happily nor con- union, which place !n a strong light the tepla and 
t^tedly# For eirory disaster makes nim ready to unsuspecting nature of the man, were thea»& Bating 
mortga^ or sell. And that gentleman, who sells an been appointed to preach at Paul’s Cross in XiOtuldO, 
acre of land, seUs an ounce of credit. For gentility he put up at a house set apart for the rocepiSo*? itrf 
IS nothing else but ancient riches. So that if the the preachers. On his arrival tliere ^ai 
foundation shall at aiiy time sink, the building must ho wa.s wet ami weary, i>ut received so much kind- 
heeds follow, ■ 

[I^ducUtion of Ok^dren,] 

Bring thy children up in learning and obedience, 
yet without outward austerity. Praise them openly, 
roprohend them secretly. Give them good countenance ^ W 

and conaenient maintenance according to thy ability, =^ 1^1 _ 

othermso thy life will seem their bondage, and what wK"~ 4 -'V' 

portion thou shalt leave them at thy death, they will - 

thank death for it, and not thee. And I am per- “ " ' 

spaded that the foolish cockering of some parents, and 
the over-stem carriage of others, canseth more men 
and women to take ill courses, than their own vicious 
mclinations. Marry thy daughters^ in rime, lest they 

nothing more than to ^ave one meat served in divers 
dishes. Neither, by consent, shalt thou train them 

that pwfpMlon, can liardly be an hojjest man or a gooil 

ISitreti/diip and Binrau'lrif/'] ' ^ ' 

Beware of suretyship for thy best friends. Flo that Uioiju.d liuukur. 

payeth another man’s debts, sceaeth his own decay, j^nd attention from the hostess, that, according 
But, if thoucanst not otherwise choose, rather loud to bi.sbiograpJier(Wiilkm), in his excess ofgratifcudew ; 
thy money thyself upon good bonds, although thou .)jg thought himself bound in conscience to believe 
borrow it. So shalt thou secure thyself, and pleasure came to be per* 

thy friend. Neither borrow money of a neighbour, or „jan of Ji tendef consti- 

a friend, but of a stranger, where, paving for it, thou 

shalt hear no more of it. Otherwiso thou shalt eclipse ,j,,rsu to him-^-sucU ^ri one aa 

thy credit, lose th^ freedom, an^ yet pay as ,dear as „,i 1 , 0 th prohn^g his life, and make it more c-om- 

to another. Hut m bornnving of money, be precious sucii'an one she could and wiudd prr> 

of thy word ; for be that hath care ol keeping days of ,,j„ -f ^ 

payment, is lord of another man s purse. ^ to susi>ci>t in others that guile of which he 




RtCHAHU HOOKKR. 

One of the earliest, and also one of the most 
distinguisbcc} prose writers of period, was Kicn- 
I akh Hooker, a learned and ^ fted theologian, born 
of poor but respectable parents near Exeter, about 
tliCf year At school he displayed so much 

aptitude for learning, and gentleness of di.sposition, 
that, having betm recommended to Jewel, bishop i 
of Salisbury, lie was token under the care of that j 
: prelate, who, after a satisfactory examination into ; 

pis merits, sent him to Osford, and contributed to i 
; his flSupport At the university, Hooker studied ! 
with great ardour and success, and became much 
ristsp^ted for modc;fty, prudence, and xucty* After 1 
: JawiA^s death, he was patronised by Sandys, bishop 
of X^ndon, who sent his son to Oxford to enjoy 
th| benefit of Hdofccr’s instnuTtions. Another 
his pupils at this time was George Cranmer, a 
of the famous archbishop of that 
hamaj and with both these young men ho formed a 
, dose enduring friendship. In 1579, his skill in 
/ tarsal langnages led to his temporary appoint- 
I inent a# ^sputy^profossor of Hebrew ; and two years 
tater, 1^ entered into holy orders. Not long after 
I thif hehad the misfortune to be entraptied into a 


ness and attention from the hostess, that, according 
to bl«»biograpJier(Wiilton), in his excess ofgratitudey 
‘ he thought himself bound in conscience to believe 
all that she said. So the good man came to be per- 
suaded by hcT that he was a man of ji tender consti- 
tution ; and that it w^as best for him to have a wife, 
tliat niiglit prove a nurse to him — such «an one as 
miglit both prolong his life, ami make it more c“Oiu- 
fortublc ; and sucii an one bhc could and wiudd pro- 
vide for him, if he thought fit to marry.’ Hooker, 
little apt to suspect in others that guile of which he 
himself was so entirely free, became the dujie of tliia 
woman, authorising her to »elei-t a wdfc for liim, and , 
promising to marry whomsoever «ho sliould chouse. 
Thu wife site iirovided was her own daughter, 
ilescrihcd .os ‘ a silly, clow niah woman, and withal a 
mere Xantippe,’ whom, liowevcr, he married acijord- 
ing to his promise. With this helpmate he led 
but an uncomfortable life, though apparently in a 
spirit of resignation. When visited by Sandys and 
Cranmer at a rectory in Buckinghamshire, to which 
he had been presented in 1584, he was found by 
them reading Horace, and tending sheep in tbe 
absence of his dktvaut In his house they received 
little entertainment, except from his conversation j 
and even this, Mrs Hooker did not fail to disturb, by 
calling him away to rock the cradle, and by exhibit- 
ing such other samples of good manners, as made 
them glad to depart on the fcdlowing moming. In 
taking leave, Cranmer expressed his tegret at the 
smallricss of Hooker’s ineoine, and the uncomfortable 
state of his domestic affairs; to which the worthy 
man replied, ‘ My dear George, if saints have us^iy ' 
a double share in tbe miseries of this Ufo, I, ^ , 
none, ought not to repine at what my wise Cre«i^‘:; 
hath apiminted for me, hut labour (as mdeed.I du, 
daily) to submit mine to his will, and posa(!|||ii^ 

.^..1 * (Ut his return to 


soul m patience and peiteeJ 


On his return to 
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iiSoAy ^Sfuidys made a strong appeal to his father Id 
b^alf of ilooker, the result of which was the ap- 
pointmcut of the meek divine^ in 1585^ to the office 
of master of the Temple. He accordingly removed 
to I/ondon, and commenced his labours as forenoon 
preacher. It happened that the office of afternoon 
lecturer at the Temple was at this period filled by 
Walter Travers, n man of great learning and elo- 
quence, hut highly Calvinistical in his opinions, 
while the views of Hooker, on the other hand, both 
on church government and on points of theology, 
were of a moderate c‘ast. Tlic consequence %viis, 
that the thx’triucs delivered from tlie pulpit vaid(>d 
very much in their oliaractcr, according to the 
preacher from whom they proceeded. Indeed, the 
two orators sometimes preached avowedly in oppo- i 
sition to each other — a cinuimstance which gave j 
occasion to the remark, that * the forenoon sennons 
spoke Canterbury, and the afternoon (lenevti.’ This 
disputation, though conducted with good temper, 
eJtcited BO much attention, that Arclihishop Whitgift 
suspended Travers from preaching. There ensued 
between him and Hooker a printed controversy, 
which WHS found so disagreeable hy the latter, tliat 
he strongly cxiiressed to tlu: archbishop his wdsh to 
retire into the country, where he might be iiennitted 
to live in peace, and have leisure to finish his treatise 
0/ the Laws of Ecrksiasfical Polity, already begun, 
A letter which he wrote to the archbishop on this 
occasion deserves to be ipioted, as showing not only 
that peacefulness of temper which adhered to him 
through life, hut likewise the ol)je<’t that his great 
work WHS intended to accomplish. It is as follows : •— 

‘My lord— When I lost tlu' IVtx'dom of my cell,] 
which was my conoge, yet I IohikI sonic d<-grce of it 
in my quiet couniry jjarsouage. Hut I am weary of 
iho noise and o)'po.ni,ions of this place ; and, indeed, 
God and imtuin: did not intend mo for contentions, 
but for study and quietness. And, my l<ml, my par- 
ticular con tests lierc with JSfr Travers have i)roved the 
more unpleasani to me, because I believe him to he a 
good mau ; and tlmi belief liath otva.'.ioned me to 
examine tuine own conscience concen ing his iqiinii.ns. 
And to «afckty that, I havo consulted the holy iScriji- 
ture, and other lawn, both human and diiine, whether 
th«? conscjtiiice of him and others of his judgment 
ought to bo so far complied with 1\> us as to alter our 
frame , of church governnieut, our maimer of (iqd’a 
worship, oui praking and praying to him, and our 
establinlic'd cenMUonies, us often us tlieir tender oou- 
sciences shall require us. And iu this exaininutiou 
1 have lo-.t only satisfied luyaclf, but have begun a 
treatise hi wJiieh I intend the satisfuctwii of others, 
by a demonstration of the reasonableness of onr laws 
of mdesiastical polity. Jhit, my lord, I f hall never 
b<s able to finish wind T have begun, unkss I be re- 
moved into some qnlot parsonage, where I may see 
God’s blessings spring out of my mother earth, and 
cat my ,oim bread in penoo and privacy : a plat*e 
where 1 may, without distui banco, meditate my ap- 
|i\roacliiug inoHality, and that great account which all 
must give at the last day to the God of all 

In consequence of this ippeal. Hooker was pre- 
sonted, in 159l, to the rectory of Hoscomb, iu Wilt- 
whm be finished four hooks of his treatise, 
mni wrihtai in 1 r.<J4. Queen Elirrto h hav - 
' ipjjf In fJte followingf year prcjM-ntcd him to the rw- 
of in he removed to that 

f i, where remainder of Ms life was spent in 

faithful discharge of the duties of his tdfiee. 
s hi!^ WHdlp ,06 fifth book, published in 1657; 
oth0rJJ»ree, which did myt apiycar till 
wler iiSs death, TOs cveait took place in Novem- 


ber 1600 . A ffiw days previoqidyy hjbl ho was ^ 
roblied, and when the fact was paehtitmdd to him, ho 
anxiously inquired whether his hooks and papers 
were safe. The answer being in the affinnatirO', he 
exclaimed, ‘ nteii it matters not, for no other loss 
can trouble me.’ 

Hooker’s treatise on ‘ Ecclesiastical Polity* displays 
an astonishing amount of learning, sagacity, and [ 
industry ; and is so excellently writto, Umt, accord- 
ing to the judgment of Lowth, the author has, in 
correctness, propriety, and purity of English style, 
hardly been surpassed, or even equalled, by any Of 
his sne(;cssors. 'J'his jiraise is unquestionably too j 
high ; for, as Dr Drake has observed, * though the i 
words, for the most part, are well chosen and ]p«re, ! 
the arrangement of them into sentences is intricate i 
and harsh, and formed almost exclusively on the 
idiom and eonstruclion of the Latin. Much strength | 
and vigour are derived from this adoption, but l^er- 
spicnit3% sw(‘etncss, and case, are too generally sac- 
rificed. There is, notwithstanding these usual fea- 
tures of his composition, an occasional simplicity in 
his pages, both of sty le and sentiment, which truly 
charms.''’ Dr Drake refers to the follinving sentence, 
with which tlic jirefar'e to the ‘j-jcclesiastical Polity’ 
is opeiuxl, as a striking instance of that elaborate 
collocation which, founded on the structure of a 
language widely diffiTcnt from our owui, was the 
fiishioii of the age of Elizabeth. ‘ Though for no other 
cause, yet for this, iluit po.sterity may know we { 
have npt loosely, through silence, permitted things | 
to pass aw'ay as in a dream, there-* shall be, for ineirs j 
inforniati(»n, extant this much concerning the pre- { 
sent stall* of the church of God (*stahhshcd amongst 
us, and their careful endeavours which would have 
upheld the same.* 

The argument against the Puritans is conducted i 
by H.xikcr with rare moderation aud candour, and 
certainly the church of England bus never had a i 
more ])owerful defender. The w^irk is not to be | 
regarded sini^ily as a theological treatise ; it is still | 
referred to as a great authority upon the whole range 
of moral and iiolitieal princiides. It also lieara a ! 
value as the first publication in the English Wn- j 
guage wdiie.h obsen^d a strict methodical arrange- 
ment, and prcsential a train of dear logical reasoning. 

As specimens of the body of tlie work, several 
extract •. are lien* subjoined - ‘ j 

[fltrlj)f u}*e and the Law of NutW'C.i * 

Wluit the IScripture purposetl), the same in all j 
poinl-N it doth perform, llowhcit, that lierc we Swerve 
not in judgment, ontf thing especially wo muft ob- 
serve ; namely, that tlie absolute perfection of Scripture 
is seen by relation unto that end whereto it tenac0. 
And eu‘n hereby it comoth to pass, that, fn:st, fiuch os 
imagine the general ainl main drift of the body of 
saiired Scripture not to be so large os it is, nor that 
(hid did thereby intend to deliver, as iu truth he dothj 
a full iustructlou in all things unto salvation noees- 
bary, the knowledge whereof man by nature could not 
otlicrwiso in this life attain unto ; they ape by this 
very mean mduced, oildier still to IcKik for now reve- 
latums from heaven, or else dangerously to add jto the 
word of Cod uncertain tradition, that so the dodtrine 
of man’.s salvation may be complete ; which docjti'inc 
we constantly hold in all respects, without any 0ucb 
things adde<f, to be so complete, that wo utterly refhte 
as much as once to acquaint ourselves with <j*Jiy tiding 
further. Whatsoever, to make up the dutiripe of 
man’s salvation, is added aiji in sufiply of the w^rip- ; 
tupc’a insufliqicncy, wo reject it ; teiptute^ piftipo^ing I 
this, hath perfectly and fully done it. 00 

^ ISiMays SlaBtrative of the Tatlen Aie 1 0'O* i 
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1 ' ^ 'lilTEItATlJEE. iitcharw ftooKBsu' 

ii^^pe ftflii pmikOs^ of Ood in delivering the holy Scrip- 
ture^ »uch do tiiho more largely than hchoveth, 

thoy* on the oontroiy, sido^mcking and stretching it 
larther than hy hhu was meant, are drawn into sun- 
dry na ifreat inconveniencos. They, pretending the 
Sesripture’s perfection, infer thereupon, that in Scrip- 
' turo all things lawful to he done must needs be con- 
tained. We count those things perfect which want 
Uothii;g requisite for the end wliercto they were in- 
stituted. As, therefore, God creattid every part and 
particle of man exactly peiTcct-' -that is to say, in all 
points sudicient unto that use for wliich he api)ointed 
it‘^-90 tho Scripture, yea, every sentence thereof, is 
perfect, and wanteth nothing retjuisite unto that pur- 
pose for which God dolivcied the same. So that, i There- 
upon we conclude, that because the Scripture is per- 
fect, therefore all things lawful to be done aie com* 
preheuded in the Scripture ; we may even as well 
Conclude so of every Hcntence, as of the Avholc sinu 
and bwly themof, unless wo first of all im»ve that it 
was the drift, scope, and ]>urpose of Almighty God in 
holy Scrijjture to comprise all things which man may 
practise. But admit this, and mark, T l)esecch you, 
what would follow, (iod, in delivering Scripture to 
his church, sUoitld clean have abrogated among them 
the Law of Nature, which is an infallible knowledge 
irimrintcd in the minds of all the children of men, 
wliei-eby both general 'pri nciples for d ireoting of human 
a<,^tions ar<3 coinprclunded, and couelusious derived 
from them ; upon which concluHlons groweth in parti- 
cularity the choice of goml and evil in the daily alUiirs 
of this life. Admit tliis, and what shall the Scripture 
be but a snare and a torment to weak consciences, 
tilling them W'itU infinite perplexities, scrupulosities, 
doubts insoluble, and oxlrcmc despairs? Not that the 
Scripture itself doth cause any such thing (for it 
tendoth to the clean contrary, and tho fruit thereof 
is resolute assurance and ci‘rtaiuty in that it teneheth) ; 
but the necessities of tins life urging men to do that 
which tho lijght of nature, common discretion, and 
judgment of itself directeth tiiem unto ; on the other 
side, this doctrine teacliing them that so to do were to 
sill against their own souls, and that they put forlli 
their hands to iniquity, whatsoever they go .about, and 
have not first the saere<i Seripturo of God for direc- 
tion ; how «ui it choose but bring the simple a thou- 
sand times to their wits’ end ; how can it choose but 
vex and amaze tliem ? J-’or in eveiy action of common 
life, to find out sonm sentence clearly ami infallibly 
setting before our eyes what we ought to do (seem wo 
in Scripture never so oxj*eit), would trouble us move 
than we are aware. In weak ami tender minds, wc 
little know w'hat misery this strict opiTiion would 
breed, besides the stops it wou]|(l make in the whole 
comwe of all men’s live'» and actions. Make all things 
sill which we do by direction of nature’s light, and by 
the rule of common discretion, without thinking at 
all upon Scripture ; admit this position, and parents 
shall cause their children to sin, as oft as they cause 
them to do anytliing, before they come to years of 
capacity, and lie ripe for knowledge in the Scripture. 
Auttiit this, and it shall not bo with mastoss as it was 
with him in the gospel; but servants being com- 
manded to go, shall stand still till they have their 
erirahd wan’anted unto them by Scripture. WTiich, as 
it fltajttdeth with Christian duty in some cases, so in 
aflairs to require it were most unfit. 

[Zeal and Fetar in 

t'w 0 aii^tioris there are, the forces whereof, os they 
Afe'^i^feater or le.s»er sivay in man’s heart, frame 
aecordiiipyto the stamp and character of his religion — 
the Ski, the other fear. 2 ieal, unless it be rightly 

ghidad, when it endeavoureth most busily to please 
God, fortC 0 i% upon him those unseasonable offices which 

please him not. For which cause, if they who this 
way swerve bo compareil with suCh sincerei, sound, and 
discreet as Abraham was in matter of jreligioa, the 
Bon ice of tho one is like unto flattery, the other like 
the faithful aedulity of friendshixu Zeal, except it 
be <)nlcrc<l aright, w’hen it iKuideth itself unto eoudiet 
with all things either indeed, or but imagined to fee, 
opposite luito religlim, useth tho razor many iim^ 
with sucl, cager,i<*ss, that tJie very life of religion itself 
is thereby hazarded ; through hatixul of tares the com in 
the field of God is plmdicd up. So that zeal ncodeth both 
ways a sober gunU-. Koar, on the other .side, if it have 
not the light of Inic understanding coneeruiug God, 
wherewith to }>e model atod, hroedoth likewise super- 
stition. It is thciefori' (bingerous that, in thing® divine, , 
wo should work too mueh upon tin; spur either of zeal 
or fenr. Fear ns a good solicitor to devotion. Howbeit, 
sdh fear in this knnl doth <rrow from an appreheniiion 
of Deity endued with irivsisiiblp power to hurt, and 
is, of all aUcctions (anger excepted), the uuapteat to 
admit any conl'erencc witli reason, for which cause th<} 
wLc, man doth say of fear, tJiat it is a betrayer of the 
foiccs of n'fisonable umlerslanding ; therefore, except 
men know beforehand wbat manner of service pleaaoth 
God, while they arc femlnl they try all tluiigs which 
fancy ‘offereth. Many there are who never think on 
God hut wlien they arc in extremity of fear ; atid then, 
because what to think, m what to do, they arc uncer- 
tain ; perplexity not sulTering them to be idle, they 
think and <lo, as it were in a phrensy, they know not 
what. Superstition neither knowoih tho right kind, 
norobservetb the due measure, of aeiiona belonging 
to the service of (iod, but Is always joined wdth a 
wrong ojunion toueblng things divine. Superstition 
ns, when things are either abhorred or observed, Wltli 
a zealous or iVuriul, but erroneous relation to God. 

By means wheteof, the superstitious do sometimes 
serve, llnnigh the tiue (Jod, yet wuth needless ofliccs, 
ami defraud liim of duties necessary, sometimes load 
others than him with such honours as projierlyare bis., 

[Drfrnrt of Fcamn.} 

But so it is, the mime of the light of nature is made 
luitidul with men ; the star of reason and learning, 
and all other such like hdiis, begiriucth no otherwi»e 
to bo thought of, than if it were an unlucky comet ; 
nr as if (lod Invd so accursed it, that it .should never 
shine or giie light in things c('ncernin,g our duty any 
way iownrvls him, but be rf-tcemed ns that star in the 
revelation, called NVormwood, which, being fallen 
fiom heaven, maketh rivers and waters in which it 
falleth so bitter, that men tasting them dio thereef, 

A number there me who think tliey cannot admire 09 
they ought tlie jiowcr and authority of tho word of 
Gnd, if in thhigs divine they should attribute any 
force to man’s reason ; for wdiich cause they never use 
reason so willingly as to disgrace reason. Their usual 
and common discourses are unto this effect. Fiiut, 
‘the natural man pcrcciveth not the things of tho 
Hjiirit of God, for tliciy are foolishness unto him ; 
neither can he know thorn, because they arc siiiritually 
discerned,’ kc. &c. By these and the like disputes, an 
oiunion hath spread itself very far in the world ; as if 
the way to be ripe in faith, wore to be raw in wdt and 
judgment ; as if reason wore an enemy unto religion, 
childish simplicity th© mother of ghostly and itivino 
wisdom. * * * 

To our purpose, it is sufficient that whosoever doth 
serve, honour, and obey Ood, whosoever bclieveth iu 
him, that man would no more do this than imio<xmt» , 
ami infants do but for th© light of natural reason that ; 
shineth in him, and makoth him apt to 
those things of God, which being by grace discoverw^i 
are efiectual to porauade reasonable minds, and we 
other* that honour, ol»edience, and oredit, IwhiSig 






oYeix>fc»w-| OF 


TO iMii 


ttoto God* No iOitiin coioeth unto God to oH^r 
'h4iiv“Bftci‘i6ce> to pour out ouppUcatious and praycsra 
]bfef»r© him, or to do any «ervico, which doth not 
iSr«t boHere him both to be, and to be a rewawJer of 
thorn who in such sort seek unto him. Let men bo 
taught thuH, either by revelation finni heaven, or by 
imstructiw upon earth ; by labour, study, and medi- 
tation, or by the only secret inspiration of the Jloly 
Ghost; whatwRvor the mean be they know it by, if 
the knowledge thereof w-erc possible without discoiirso 
of natural I'easou, why should none be found capable 
thereof but only men ; nor tnen till such time as they 
come unto ripe and full ability to work hy reasonable 
understanding? The whole drift of the Scripture of 
God, what is it, but only to teach theology? 'Theology, 
what is it, but the science of things divine? ^V'hat 
science can be attained unto, without the help of 
natural discourse and reason ! Judge you of l.luit 
which 1 sjwak, saith the apostle. In vain it were to 
Speak anything of God, hut that by reason men arc 
abje somewliat to judge of that they hear, and by dis- 
coitme to discern how eamsoniiut it is to tnith. JScrip- 
ture, indeed, teachetli things above nature, things 
which our reason by itself cfuild not reach unto. Yet 
those also we believe, knowing by reason that the 
Scripture is the word «jf God. * * Thft thing 

we have handled according to the question moved 
about it, which quej^tion is, whether ilu* light of rea- 
SKm ho so pernicious, that, in devising laws for the 
church, men ought not by it to seatvdi what may be 
fit and c^mvenient ? For this eause, therefore, we 
have endeavoured to make it appear, how, in the na- 
ture of reason itself, thoie is no impc<liinent, but that 
the self-same s]iirit which I'cveali th the things that 
Ood hath sot dow'U iri his law', may also be thought to 
aid and diKset men in finditig out, by ti e lighted roa- 
flow, what laws are expedient to i>c niaih* for tlie gutd- 
iagof his church, oier ami besides them that are in 
Scripture* 

{CTIjnrcl Mum:.'] 

Touching musical liannony, whether by instrument 
or by voice, it being but of high and boy in sounds a 
tilu« proportionable disposition, sucls notwithstanding 
is the fore© tberoof, ami so pleasing eflecta it hath in 
that very part of man which is most divine, that some 
have been thereby imluced to think that thesonl itself 
by nature is, or hath in it, harimmy ; a thing wdiich 
deiighteth all ages, and heseemeth all states-, a thing 
as soaaouablo in ^ief as in joy ; as dircnt, being added 
uuto artiions of greatest weight and nolemnity, as 
being \ised when men most sequester themselves from 
actioui The reason hereof is an admirable facility 
which music hath to express and represent to the 
mind, mote inwardly than any other Kensiblo mean, 
the very standing, rising, and falling, the very steps 
and infiectiouh every way, the tunas and varieties of 
passions whercunto the mind is subject ; yea, so 
,to imitate them, tliat, whether it resemble unto us th« 
samp state wherein our minds already are, or a clean 
we are not more contentedly by the one con- 
I ,'0]irm©jd>. changed and led away by the other, lu 
i the very image and character even of vir- 

vice is perceived, the miml delighted with 
thwV,la»embianocfi,aud brought by having them often 
: into a love of the things thenwel vok For which 

is nothing n ore copisgious and pestilent 
harmony; than some, nothing 
fthd twjtcut unto g<»od. And that there is 
., 1 !^ of Obe hind Iroju another, we need ^ 

ifijfjat ©x|i«rien( e, inwBmuoh as we arc 

‘ * 0ft>om© molP© inclined unto sorrow and 
more mollified and softened in 
kind a{»ter to sfcuy and settle us, another 
„-i »tii' ottt afFeCtiom 1 there is that' draweth 
and saWr tuedioenty ; there is 


I'' and i 


also carri©th,as it were^ 
mind with a heavenly JoV* iind .for fhw time ^ a 
manner severing it from the body ; fo that, altb<m|^ 
we lay altogether aside the oonskem^n of ditty hjr 
matter, the very harmony of sounds being foamed ip 
due sort, and carried from the ear to the spifeitiuit 
faculties of our souls, is, by a native puissanoe and, 
efficacy, greatly available to bring to a perfect tempm 
whatsoever is there troubled ; ant as well to quickeh 
the spirits as to allay that whicn t9 too eager ; some* 
reign against melancholy and despaii ; forcible to 
draw forth tears of devotion, if the mind be such as 
can yield them ; able both to move and to moderate 
all alfcotions. 'The prophet David having, therofore, 
singular knowledge, not in poetry alone, but in music 
also, judgcil them both to be things most nocessory for 
the house of God, left behind him to that purpose a 
number of divinely- indited poems, and was fUrther 
the author of adding unto jioetry melody in public 
prayer; melody, both vocal and instrumental, for the 
rai.sing up of nicn’'8 hearts, and the sweetening of their 
alFcctioiis toTvards God. In which considerations the 
church of Chnst doth likewise at this present day 
retain it as an ornament to God’s service, and an help 
to our own devotion. They which, under pretence of 
the law ceremonial abrogated, require tlie abrogation 
of instrumental music, approving, nevertheless, the 
use of vocal^ melody to remain, Piust show some rea- 
son wherffore the one should be thought a legal cere- 
mony, and not the other. In church music, curiosity 
or ostentation of art, wanton, or light, or unsuitable 
haimonv, such as only plcaseth the car, and doth not 
naturally serve to the very kind and degree of those 
iiuiiressliuis which the matter that goeth with it 
l<*fi\t*(U, or is apt to leave, in men’s minds, doth rather 
blornish and diagmee that we do, than add either 
benufy or furthcrunce unto it. On the other side, the 
faults prevonted, tlio force and efficacy of the thing 
it.'ielf, when it drowneth not utterly, but fitly suiteth 
with matter altogether sounding to the praise of God, 
is ill truth most admirable, and doth much edify, if 
not the understanding, because it teacheth not, yet 
surely the atleetion, b<^ause therein it worketh much. 
They must have hearts very dry and tough, from whom 
the melody of the psalms doth not somctiiBe dnvw 
that wherein a mind religiously atfected delighteth. 

LOED BACON. 

But the fame of Hooker, as indeed of all his con* 
t-eniporaries, is outshone by tiiat of the illustrioifo 
Lohd Bacon. FYancis Bacon, son of Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, lord-keeper of the great seal, was bom in Lon- 
don on the 22d of January ISfil, and .in childhood 
fliaplayod such vivacity of intellect andsedateness-of 
behaviour, that Queen Elizabeth used to call him 
her young lord-keciier. At tlie age of thirteen, lie was 
sent to Cambridge, where, so early as his sixteenth 
year, he became disgusted with the A ristotdiian phi- 
losophy, which then held unquestioned sway it) the 
great English schools of learning. This dislike tif thd 
pliilosophy of Aristotle, as Bacon himself dedfofod 
to his secretiiry Dr Kawley, he fell into ‘ not fo# Ihe 
worthlessness of the author, to whom he would ftW 
ascribe all high attributes, but the unfruitfodn^s 
of the way ; ^ing a philosophy, a^ his lordshiptuifod 
to say, only strong for disputatious and oonte^UUi^ 


Cambridge, 

observations in which country were . 
lished in a work entitled Of ike Stftte 'i 
By the sudden death of his fothef in If 
compelled to return hastily to England; 

a Rawls's hlfs of Boooik 



ocoupatiotj. After i» valB 56U- 
citipg |}^ Lord to pwum for him 

^.jproi^aion from ijovornment aa might ailorr 
hiin to devote hi« time to literature and philosophy, 
be a^t' W&ral yearn iu the study of the law. 
Wl)Ue ©ugai^ lu practice as a barrister, however, 
he did not forget philosophy, as it apiKjars that he 






sketched at an estrly period of life his great work 
culled 2'he hislauratkm of the. Srienres, lu 1090, he 
obtained the post of Counsel J^xtraordinary to the 
queen j and tlu'ce years afterwards, sat in parliaaient 
for the county of Middlesex. As an orator, he is 
iiighly extolled by Ben Jonson. In oaie of his 
speeches, he distiiigniahod hiniEtelf by taking the 
popular side in a question respecting some large sub- 
sidies demanded by the couit; but finding that be 
had given great oneiico to her majesty, he at once 
altered his tone, and condescended to apologise witli 
that servility which unhappily apiwarcd in too many 
of His subsequent actions. To Lord Burleigh and 
his soa Kobert Cecil, Bacon continued to crouch in 
5ie .hope of advancement, till at length, finding 
himself disappointed in that quarter, ho attached 
iumsfiif to Burleigh’s rival, LIsex, who, with the 
Utmost ardour of a geuerous friondship, cudcavuurcd 
to procure for Uipi* in ITAH, the vacant office of 
attorney*generuL In tliis attempt ho was defeated, 
through tbeiUifluenoeof the Cecils, who were jealous 
of both him and Ids friend ; but he in some de- 
gr^ S^h^ Bacon's disapiwintment by presenting to 
Spi ah estate at Twickenham, worth two thousand 
poUflds. It is painful to relate in what manner 
Booqu repaid such benefits. When Essex was brought 
to^ trial fi>r a conspiracy against the queen, the friend 
bfs b«id so Iwgbiy obliged and confided in, not 
<HUy deserted him in the hour of need, but uuneces- 
Smshr ap^red as counsel against bin), and by every 
srisaddfstorting ingenuity of pleader, endeavoured 
to magnify bis crimes. He complied, nioreover, 
execution, with the quw-n's request 
that b^'f^Opid yrrite A Declaration of the Prances 
oid Lbmmiffca i?o&erf, Earl 

was printed by authority. Into 
tols wbich indicates a lamentable want of 

high principle, courage, and self-rgsptHJt, 


Bacon was In some measure led by 
culties, into which hia improvident and ostentaUons 
habits, coupled with the relative inadequacy of Ms 
revenues, had plunged him. By maintaining, Hiitiarif 
in the good grace^s of the couri, he hoped to securo 
tliat professional advant'einent which would not Oldy 
fill his empty cofiers, but gratify those amhiriott# j- 
loiigings which had arisen in his iriuul Buttempta^' ’ 
tions of this sort, thotigli they may palliate, can 
never excuse such immoralities as those which; 
Bacon on this and future occasions showed himself 
capable of. 

After the iicccsslon of James, the fortunes of 
Bacon begaii to improve, lie was knighted in 1603, 
and, in snbhcqncnt years, obtained successively tbC 
offices of king’s counsel, solicitor-general, judite Of 
the Mafshalsea court, and at tonu'y -general. This ' 
last appointment he received in 161 :t In the exectt- . 
tion of his duties, he ilid not scruple to lend himself 
to the most arbitrary measures of tl>e court, and ' 
even assist'd in an "attempt to ('Xtort from an old 
clergyman, of flu; name of reaeham, a confession 
of treason, by torturing him on the rack. 

Although his income hed now been greatly en- 
larged by the einohnucnts of office and a niarriage 
with the daughter of a wealthy alderman, his extriv- 
vagance, and that of his servants, which he seems to 
have been tcK> good-natured to check, continued 
to keep him in difficulties. lie cringed before the 
king and his favourite Villiers; and at length, in 
1619, reached the summit of his ambition, by Ixjing 
created 'Lord High Chancellor <»f England, and 
Baron Verulam. This latter title guvo place in the 
follovi'ing year to that of Viscount St Albans. As 
chancellor, it cannot he ctoicealed that, both in his 
political and judicial eapacitii's, he gnissly deserted 
his duty. Not <»ffy did he suffer ViUiers to inter- 
fere; with hisdre'isions as a judge, but, by accepting 
numerous presents or brihi's from suitors, gave 
occasion, in ire.il, to a parlumentary inqtiirjs 
wbich end(.d in liis condemnation and disgrace. He 
fully confessed the twenty-1 lircu articles of cor- 
ruption whi{‘h were laid to his charge j and when 
waiU'd on by u committee of the House of Lords, 
appointed to impiire wlujther the confession was 
subscribed by lum.«!elf, he answereal, ‘ It is my act, 
my band, my heart: I beseech your lordslnps to lie 
merciful to a broken reed.’ Banished from puMld 
life, lie had now ample hasure to attend to his philo- 
sophical and literary pursuits. Yet, even wlfilc 
he Mai.s engaged in business, these had not been 
negU'c.tcd. In 1.'j97, he published the first edition of 
his EsMV/ff, which were afterwards greatly entogede 
These, a.s he himself says of thorn, * come homo fcO 
incn’.H business and bosoms ■, and, like the late fiCW 
halfpence, the pieces arc; small, and the silver ia 
good.’ iSrom the goncrally interesting nature of tlie 
subjects of lh(' ‘ Essays,’ and the excellcncMj of their 
style, this work immediately acquired great popu- 
larity, and to the present day continues the most 
generally read of all the author's prodnetions. * It 
is also,* to use the words of Mr Dugald Stew^t, 
‘one of those where the suixiriority of his genius 
appears to the greatest advantage, the novelty and 
deptli of his ronections often receiving a strong relitsf 
freun the triteness of his stibject. It may be rend 
from beginning to end in a few hours, and yet, axw)r 
the twentieth perusal, one seldom fails to remark in 
it something overlooked before. This, indeed, js a 
characteristic of all Bacon’s writings, and is on^y to 
be accounted for by the inexhaustible , 

ftimish to our own thoughts, and the sytepauWd ^ 
activity they impart to our torpid facuitm 

♦ First PreUaiinaTjr »i«8ert«tJon to ' EtottWR' 

nloft,’ p. S6, aevBttth edition. ‘ 




f )Sf, ;he pablished another work, wdiich still cnn* 
Ufe8 to be extenaireij'- perused; it is entitled Of 
iffte, Jh'^icience and Adtioncement of Ijeaminq, Dinina 
md Jhmim. This volume, which was alVcrwards 
balarged ond published in the Latin language, with 
the title Jh Auginmtia Sdentiarum-, constitutes the 
first part of his great work called Jnstmurntio Sricn- 
iltnrum, or the Inslauration of the Scienrcs, second 

part, entitled Novum Organum, is that on which, 
chiefly, his liigh reputation as a plnlosophcr is 
grounded, and on the composition of which he he- 
stowed most labour. It is written in Latin, and 
appeared in lf»20. In the first part of the ‘ Advanee- 
nieiit of Leaniing,’ after considering the excellence 
of ktiowledge and the means of disseminating it, 
together witli what liad already been done fiw its 
advancement, and what onntted, ho proceeds to 
divide it into the three branches of history, i>ootry, 
and philosophy ; these having reference to what he 
'considers ‘ the tlireo parts of man s understanding’ — 
memory, imagination, and n^ason. Tine concluding 
portion of the volume relates to revealed religion. 
The ‘Noyijm Organum,’ whicdi,iisalread}^mcntioned, 
is the second and most important part of tlu' ‘ In- 
st-atiration of the Sciences,’ consists of a[thorisms, the 
first of which furnishes a key to the author’s leiuiing 
dcxdrines : ‘ Man, wdio is the servant and interpreter 
of nature, can act and understand no further than 
he has, either in operation or in contemidation, ob- 
served of the mcthoil and order of nature.' Ilis new 
method — novum organ urn — of employing the un- 
derstanding in adding to human knowledge*, is fully 
expounded in this w'ork, the, following translali'd 
extnu’ta from which will make manifest what the 
reformation was which he sought to accomplish. 

After alluding to the little aid vvliich the useful 
arts hftd derived from science, and tlic small improve- 
ment Which Fcieucc had received from iiractieal men, 
he p^Ocee(ts — ‘ lint whence can arise such vagueness 
, |ind Bterility in all the physical systt'ins which have 
hitherto existed in the world ? It is not certainly from 
jfthything in nature itself ; for the steadiness and 
regularity of the laws hy wdiieli it is governed, clearly 
mark them out as objects of certain uml precise 
knowledge. Neither can it arise from any iviiut of 
ability iri those who lum* pursued such inquiric's, 
mmiy of whom have been men of tlic highest talent 
jlpd genius of the ages in which they lii'cd ; and it 
Cjttn tlicrcfore arise* from nothing else but the per- 
verseuess and insuflieiency of the nietluids that have 
been ]mrsuod. Men have sought to make a wmrM 
from tlieir own eoneeptions, and to draw from their 
own minds all tlie materials which they employed ; 
but if, instead of doing so, they had consulted expe- 
rience and observation, they would have had facts, 
and m)t oxnnlons, to reason about, and might have 
ultimately arriveil at the knowledge of the law\s 
Vliich govern the material world.’ * As things 
iuto at present <;(nidueted, a sudden transition is 
from seriKiWc objects and particular facts hi 
j^gral propositions, w iiicdi are accouiitod principles, 

‘ round which, as round so many fixed |)o1gs, 
i l^patation and argument continually revolve, i’ronj 
j fibe proixisitions thus hastily assumed, all things are 
by a process c( uiqKuuliona and precipitate, 
'i;:;||^^ite(itO<iiit<coveTy, but wond<*,rful!y a(!conim<MJated 
Tl'he way that protniscs success is the 
this. It n^quirew that we should generalise 
from particular thing? to those which 
more gviocr.fi ; from those to others 
80 on to such as are uni- 
, vre may hope to arrive at 

> prln&M® fiot vaj^ie $nd obscure, but luminous and 
stwili us nature Avifi r.ot refuse 

. Afiter describing the causes which 
/w'*’ ' 'Sit 
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lead (iie under^ndins in i^;ieandk atCter 

knowledge — tlik Vdo&, k# be figuratively term# 
before wldch it is apt to bow— Bacon, In ibe 4Jec5pnd 
book of the ‘Novum Organum,’ goesottsystematiduly 
to ex^und and exemplify his method <tf phfioi^Opbii* 
ing, indicated in the foregoing extracts, and to whUiih 
the appellation of the inductive method is applied. 
This he does in so masterly a way, that bc has earned 
with posterity the title of the father of experimental 
science. ‘ Tlie power and compass,* says Profeliior 
Playfair, ‘of a mind which could form such a plan : 
iK'forehauil, and trace not merely the outline, but 
many of the most minute ramifications, of sciences j 
wrhich did m)t yet exist, must bo an object of admi- i 
ration to all succeeding ages.’ It is true that the 
inductive method had been both practised and even 
cursorily recommended hy more than one phtlo** 
sopher prior to Bacotn ; hut unquestionably he was 
th(* first to unfold it completely, to show its infiinite 
im])ortanct‘, and to induce tlic great body of scientific 
inquirers to place themstdves under its guidance. In 
another resi>cet, the benefit conferred by Bacon Upon 
mankind was perliaps still greater. Ho turned the 
attention of philosophers from spectilations and dis- 
putes upon questions remote from use, and fixed it 
upon inquiric'S ‘productive of works for tlie benefit 
of the life of man.* The Aristotelian philosophy was 
barren ; tlv* object of Bac'oii was ‘ the amplification of 
the jKnvcr and kingdom of mankind over the world’— 

‘ the enlargement of the bounds of human empire to 
the cfl’coting all things possible’— the augmentation, 
hy mcHTi.s of Rci(*m*c, of the sum of human happiness, 
and the alleviation of human suffering. lu a word, 
he was eminently a utilitarian. 

The third part of the ‘Instaurationof the Sciences,’ 
entitled Si/tva Si/lvarum, or Uhtori/ of Nature-t is 
devoted to the facts and phenomena of natural 
sciciicc, iiu^ludmg original observations made by 
Bacon himself, which, though sometimes incorrect, 
arc useful in exemplifying the inductive method of 
searching f<ir truth, Tlu* fourth part- is called Soala 
InteUet ttia, from its pointing out a succession of steps 
by which the understanding may ascend lu such 
investigations. Other two parts, which the guftior 
projected, w'cre never executed. 

Another celebrated publication of Lord Bacou is 
his treatise, Of the Wmlom of the AncientSf 1610;^ 
wherein he attempts, generally with more ingenuity 
tliim success, to disetover secret meanings in the 
mythcdogical fables tif antiquity. He wrote tUtK) 
Ftlicilieii of Queen Elizabeths Eeign, a Hishor^ of 
King J/rnrg T7/., a }>hilo8ophical* romance C^led 
the New Atlantis^ and several minor produ(^i(^ 
which it is needless Vo specify. His letter^, too, have 
bwn published. 

After retiring from public life, Bacon, though 
enjoying an annual income of £‘2500, continued to 
live in so ostentatious and prodigal a style, that, at his 
death, in lfi2G, his debts amounted to upwatids of 
£22 ,XmKj. His flevotiou to science appears to fiaye 
liecn the immediate ociiasion of bringing his eartW 
existence to a close. AVhile travelling in his carrla^ 
at a time w'hon there was snow on the grpuud*, M 
began to consider whether flesh might not jpre- 
served by snow as well as by sa&t, In order to rualte 
the experiment^ ho alighted at a jjbttage near Iltgh- 
gate, bought a hen, and stufibd it Irith snow. This so 
chilled him, that he was unable to returu 
went to the Earl of Anindol’s house in the Ufrighh^r- 
homl, where his illness was so much increased fiy t&e 
dampness of a bed ii^ which he was put» thftt h«> 
died la a few days.’*' In a letter to the I 

* Thia laxsoupt fa given by Aubrey, who prabSb^«btali|S^k 
from Hobln^a, ono of Bsoon's Ifitlmate friends, 
an ocqnaintAnoe of Aubr«y.— Bee * Aafwey’g !E4V«f ItialasAi 
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whiqh he'Wrofce» aft<;r cc>int|MMring hii^lf to the elder 
Pliny, * who lost his life by trying an experiment 
about the but»ing of Mount Vesuvius,* he does not 
forget to mention bis own expciriment, which, says 
* succeeded excellently.’ In his will, the follow* 



whidi men Iiave acoutitomed lihewW to beauiify aUd 
a^lorii with accomplishments of magnificienct* and 
state, as \to 1] as of use and necessity ; so knowUdgO^ 
whether It descend from di^h,le insydration oir spring 
fn)iii inuniiii Reuse, would Soon ynnlrii and vanish to 
oblivion, if it wTre ndt preserved in books, tradition^ 
conferences, ami iilacOH apponiled, ns univorsitJOS, 
collej^es, and hcIimoIh, for tlic receipt and cmntortlmg 
the same. 


[ Ljbnvi'ics.'l 

Libra ricK are as the slalnes where all tlie relics of the 
ancient saints, tull ol tnie Tirtne, and that without 
delusion <ir iinj>oslnre, ate yueserved and reposed. 

Ill Orpheus’s theiitre, alt heastsand birds assembled J( 
and, forgetting; Iheii sevend ayiyietiles, some of prey, « 
Home of game, .some «if <(natrel, slv)od all Rociablj'^ to* ■' 
"e< her, listening unto the airs and aecorils of the haTp 5 
tln‘ sound where<d' no soonc'r ceased, or was drowned 
hv some louder notse, but evoi y lioast returned to hia 
own iKitiiro ; wln'rom is ai>ily dcserilad the nature 
and eoiuhtion of im a, jtvlio are full of savage and 
nnrceluiineddesiJe^uf]nofit,of lust, of revenge : which, ' 
as long IIS they gne ear to preeeyd^, to law's, to roli- ' 
gion, sweetly touched with eloipn'iieo and jieisuasion 
of books, of sfuanoiis, of harangues, so long is society 
and yieaee maintained; but if these instruments bo 
Silent, or soditimi and tunioU make them not audible* 
all things dissolve into anarchy and eenfuftion. 





\Proif}xrUt/ ami A(hcr»ifi,\] 


Momiinunt of honl Ihicim. 

ing strikingly proydietic passage is found: <My 
name and memory I leave to foreign nations, and to 
mine own country after sonu' time is yvisscil over.' 

Riifou, like Sidliey, was a ‘ wairhlcr of yioetn* yirose.' 
No English writer lias siirymssed him m fervour ami 
brilliancy of style, in foree of expression, or in rich- 
ness and sigiiitieiiiioe of imagery. Keen in dis- 
covering analogies when' no rt'semblanee is apparent 
to common eyes, he has sometimes indulged to 
excess in the. exercise of his talent Yet, in general, 
bis eomyiariaons are not less clear and apyiosite than 
fail of imagination and menning. lie has treated of 
pbilosbydiy with all the splendour, yet none of tlu* 
vagueness, of poetry, Sometimes his stj le possesses 
a degree of coneistn'u'ss very ran-l v to be found in t he 
compositions of the Klii^ahetbaii ago. Of this qua 
Hty tin* last of the subjoined extracts is a notable 
illustration. .. 


The virtue of yuospn-ity is iernpeiance ; the virtue 
of adversity 1 h A»rtitude. Pronperity is the blessing of 
the Old Te.stameut ; adversity is the blessing of the 
; Now, Avhu li eariieih the greater benediction and the 
I clearer revi'lntlon ot' (iud’s favour. Yet even in tM 
Old 'J’esiaui'iit, if you listen to Jhivid’s burp, 3'mi 
sliall hoar as many lu'iirsohla' aiis as carols ; and the 
pem il of the Holy Olmst Imih hilxmreii more in de- 
scribing the aiHielioii'? of .lol) tliiin the felioitieii of 
Solonum. Ih-osjx'fity is not without many fears and 
distastes ; and adversity is not without comforts and i 
hopes. We sec ji, noodle-works :ind embroideries, it 
is more ploaHiug In have a bvely work upon a sad and 
s<dcnin grouTid, rhsu ((» have a dark ami melanclioly 
woik upon u iighlHoino ground ; Judge tlicrcfore of the 
]>loasure of tin' heart, by tlie pleasure of the eye. Ocfcw 
lainly, virtue is like precious odours, most fragrimt 
wluie thev are inceii.sed nr crushed: for prosperity 
doth best <li,seovei vice, but adversity <h»1h beat dis- 
cover v^irtue. 

[FriemhJi q).'] 


j Uiiiirrsifle^. 1 

Ab water, whether it he the dew’ of heaven or the 
ppripgB of the earth, doth scatter and lose iiself in the 
ground* except it bo collected into some receptacle, 
where it may by union comfort and sustain it-self ; 
and, for that cause, tlu^imlu.suy of man hath framed 
and mailo Hpriag-headd, conduits, cisterns, and jiools ; 

Per80i>«,' U. 227 . At p^s 222 and 603 of the sanie volome, we 
Itiim tlmt Hobliea wwa a favimrltn with Uauon, ‘ who was wont 
to have Wm walk with him iu his dolieato groves, when ho dW 
laeAttata : and when a notion darted into his lordship’s mind, 
Mr TXohiMti was presontly to write it down, ami hi» lordship 
yfta wont to,«tty that he did it hotter than any one else about 
hitn for that ipany times, when he road their notes, he scaroo 
wa(|lisa?^tood what they writ, hooaiisc ttiey unrtersttiod it not 
cloiuciy thennAelvoH.’ ' Hu assisted his lordship in trtmelatjng 
t«5voral of hhi «iMia>’8 Into Latin.’ 


It liitd l>pcn hard for him that spake it, to have pat 
more truth and untruth logether in few words, than 
^ in tlittt speech, ‘ \Vhosotiver is delighted in solitude, 
^ is cither a wdld beast or a god for it is most triiii, 
tliafc a natural and seeret hatred and aversion towards 
,* society, in any man, hath somewhat of the savage 
\ beast ; but it is most untrue, that it should have any 
» character at all of the divine Jiaturc, except it pny'ecu* 
not out of a jdeasure In solitude, hut out of a he # 

® ainl desire to Hoquester a man’s self for n Itigher oon- 
J vcrsation : such as is ioimd to have been fabady and 
I feignedly in some of the heathens-- as Epimmides, 

’ the (laridian ; Nnma, the Roman; Empedocles, the i 
Sicilian ; and Apollonius, of 'J’yana ; and truly, and 
* really, in divers of tho .ancient hermits and holy 

of the church. Hut little do men perceive whw sou* 
a tttde ia, and liow far it extendeih ; for a crowd ifl not , 
conipany, and laces arc but a gallery 01 pictni?0B, and 1 
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t>«fc » ijinklmg cymlaftl where there k no love, 
ilie Lfttin addgo meeieth with H a little : ‘ Magna 
6i vitas, magna Bolitndo’ — f‘ Oreat city, great soli- 
tude'J ; bwmuso in a great town friends are scattered, 
»o that them is not that fellowship, for the most x>art, 
which, is in less nelghbouihoods ; but we may go 
farther, and affirm most truly, that it is a mere and 
miserable soUtnde to want true friends, without whieh 
the world is but a Avildorncss ; and, even in this scene 
also of solitude, whosoever, in the fi'ameof his nature 
and affeetioiis, is unfit for friendship, be taketh it of 
the beast, and not from humanity. 

A priueipal fruit of friendship is the case and dis- 
charge of the fulness of the lieart, whieh passions of 
all kinds do cause and induce. We know dis<‘aseH of 
stoppings and suffocations are th(’ most dangi roUH in 
the body, and it is not mu eh otlu'rvvisc m llie luiml : 
you may take sarza to open the liver, ste<'l to open the 
anleen, flour of sulphur for tlie lnnfi;H, castoreuui fei 
tno brain ^ but no nx'eipt npem^th the heart but a 
true friend, to whom you may impart giiefs, joys, fears, 
hopes, suspicious, counsels, and wliatsoexcr licth upon 
the heart to oppress it, in a kind of civil shrift or 
confession. 

It is a Htrang<* thing to observe hoiv high a rate great 
kings) and monatcha do set upon this fmit of ffiend- 
ehip whereof we speak - so great, as they joxrchaso it, 
many times at the Imard of theii own safety and 
greatness ; for prince, in mgard of the distanee of 
their fortune from iliat of their subjeets and Hcrvants, 
cannot gather tins fruit, cicent, to make themselves 
eapabtc thereof, they raise sv»me persons to be, as it 
Were, companioTc , and almost tqiials to tlioinselves, 
whicli many times laorteth to inconvenicnee, 'Hit' 
modeni langutme- give unto such persons the name 
of favourites, m pnvadoes, as if it were matter of jiiacc 
OT convemtiou ; but the Koman name attaineth the 
ti'Ue use and can w theieof, uaming them ‘ participes 
’ ' M I' participators iti carca' | ; for it nstliat wloch 

fipeth the knot ; ami we see plainly that tins hath been 
done, not by weak and ))as.^iouutc' jinueo.s only, tml 
by the wisest and most ]>oliLic that ‘uer leigiicd, who 
have ofientimod joined to thems-die.s some of iheii 
si^antB, whom both themselves have called friends, 
iivnd aJIowiMl others likcwi.se to eat! them in the same 
mi^nner, uwng the v^ord which is leceived between 
privato men, 

Tt not to be forg<itteu what Comincus obs<*rveth 
of l\n hrBt master, Duke t’harles the Hardy— namely, 
that he uMuld communicate his aeciets with none; 
axtd, least of all, those secrets which troubled h.iu 
most. VVhereupon he gcadh on, and saith, that towards 
Ills latter time, that i.Ioseue^» did imjiair and a httk 
wriiih his uiHUistanding. Surely Comincus might 
nave ma<le the same judgment also, if it had jdeased 
him, of his second masler, J.ouk XI,, whose closeness 
was indeed hi.s tormentor, d he parable of I’ythagoras 
us dark, but true, ‘Cor no edito’- I'iat not the hoart/J 
Certandy, if a man would give, it a hard phrase, those 
that want friends to (.pm themsi hes unto, a.ro eauni- 
htils of their own hearts; but one thing i.-i most ad - 
i mirabln ( wherewith Iwill concimlo this first fruit of 
sfriendsdiiji), which i>i, that Jhis commmiicating of a 
, Fclf to hiK h'u'iid, works iwo contrary cffei'ts, 

fyr it redoubleth jojft, mid cutfcvtli griefs inluJves ; for 
U no man that impavudh hw jey.-, to his friend, 

, he jffvoth the moM , and or. man that imporlwjth hit) 

r efk to hiH friend, but in gtmveth the levu So that 
k, ili truth, of openriii n upon a man’n mind of 
l^keSi fiHUii m the akhyini'’ - use to attribute lo their 
body, tb;it it workotlx «.U contrary 
fitlU to tho good ami benefit of nature ; but 
yet,, liipiout sn Jud of alchy mists, thoro is a 

mat^TOt'iroagft of thiii in the ordinary course of nature; 
loi*, in bodies, union stitfiigtheneth and oh“risheth any 
nattufad,*vt!iibu, Oh , tho other s wimkenoth and 

... 


dulleth any violent imjprda8ion---«*id eto» so ia it of 
minds. 

Tho second fVuH of IriondsMp h) healtMbl <bd ^ve- 
reign for the understanding, as the first is for the 
atfoctions; for friendship makoth indeed a fhir da^ 
in the affections from storm and tempests, but it 
maketh daylight in the understanding, out of dark- 
ness and confusion of thoughts. Neither is this to 
be undersiood only of faithful counsel, which a man 
receiveth from lus friend ; but before you come to 
that, certain it is, that whosoever hath hi« mind 
fraught with many thoughts, his wits and underatmul- 
ing do clarify and break up, in the communicating 
and discoursing with another ; hetosseth his thoughts 
more easily— he matslialleth them moio oi’dcrly— he 
scetli how' they look w hum they are timied into words 
— finally, h© waxeth wiser than himself; and that 
more by an hour’s discourse than by a day’s modi- 
tsition. It was well said by Tbemistocles to tbo king 
of I Vrsia, ‘ That speech was like cloth of Arra.s, opened 
iiml ]»nt- abroad’ - whereby tho iimtgery doth appear 
in figure, whereas in thoughts they He but as in paclcs. 
Neither is this second fruit of friendship, in ojieolng 
the undciNtauding, rostrainiHl only to such friends as 
nie aide to give a man counsel (they indeed are host), 
but even without that a man lerirneth of him, self, and 
bringetli his own thoughts to light, and vi'hcttcth his 
wifs jt.-i Against a »toiu', which itself cuts not. In a 
word, a man were better relate himself to a statue or 
pictuie, than to suffer his thoughts to pass in .smother. 

Add mm. to make this sei^ond fruit of friendship 
complete, that other point which lieth more open, aud 
fillet I. witliin vulgar ob.scrvalioii- — vvhicli js faithful 
(oun,'^i (rom a fiiend, lleraelitus sniLli wcdl, in one 
o(‘ liis enig) uis, ‘ l>iy light is ever tlie be^t ;* and cer- 
tain it ’s, that the light Unit a man ns-civcUi by coufti- 
sel from anotlmi, is driei and ymrev tluin that which 
I'onieth from liis oan understanding and jndgimmt, 
whieh is eve-r iiifuseil and dn-nehed in his atFections 
and imstoms. S) as there is as much difference between 
the counsel that a friend givei.h, and that a man glvcth 
Jiim.silf, as there ih between rhe eouiisol of a friend 
and of a fiattmxT ; ior thmv is no such fiattciMjr as 
i.s ;i man’s self, and there is no swell reiiKfdy against 
thtitcry of a man’n stdf iih tho liK^rty of a friend. 
Counsel i* of two sorts ; the one concerning manners, 
the otlier conei-niing binsinesH : for tlie first, tlie be^it 
pre'^(•l vati ve to hi'cp the iniiul in health Ik tho faithful 
admonition of a friend. The calling of a man’s self 
to a strict account, is a mcilieine sometimes too pierc- 
ing and corrosive ; leading good books of morality ia 
.a littio fiat and dead ; ob,«ierviiig our faults in others 
is sumetimes iinpti^r lor our case ; but the best iv- 
colpi (best, I say, *to work, and best to take) ia tho 
admonition of a trieml. It is strange tiling to behold 
what gyo.s.s errors and (jxtreme abR^rditics many (espo- 
<’ja)]y of the greater sort) do commit, for want of a 
fnend lo tell them of them, to the gi*eat damage both 
ol‘ tlioir fame and foi tmi<‘ : for, as St JaineR saith, they 
arc ns men ‘ that look («)tuetimcH into a. glass, , and 
presently forget their owii shape and favour;’ 'of for 
business, a man may think, if ho will, that two, oyes 
sec no more than one ; or, that a gamester soeth always 
more than a looker-on ; or, that a man in anger is as 
wise as ho that hath said oi^r tlic four-a®d-twenty 
letters; nr, that a musket may be shot off as woU 
ujirux the anu as upon a rest ; and such other fond and 
high imaginations, to tbink himself all in all : but 
when all is done, tho help of good counsel is tlw^t which 
setteth business straight ; ami if any man think that 
ht‘ will take counsel, but it shall be by pieces 5 asking 
eouuHel in one business of one man, jtod in another 
buHiucss of another man ; it is -as well (that is 
better, perhaps, than if he asked none at aiUh 
runneth two dangers j one, that he shall npt p© . 
fully counselled — for it is a rare thing, it o® 
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I a wTjfeet aad entire fri^d, to have ooiinsel given, 
j but fiiUch ai nball be bovred and crooked to «toino end)} 
j rdiich he hath that givelh it ; the other, that ho>slmU 
have (fdnniRjl riven, hurtful and unsafe (though with 
good meaping), and mixed partly of mischief and 
partly of remedy — even as if you would call a ^hysi- 
oiau, that i» thought good for the cure pf tho disease 
,you COmplaitt ol’, bnt is unacquainted with yoiur body 
-^ancl therefore, may put you in a way for present 
cure, but oVerthrowcfcli your health in some other kind, 
and 80 cure the disease,' and kill the patient: but a 
friend, that is wholly acquainted with a man’s estate, 
will hewarr^, by furthering any present business, how 
he dashoth upon other inconvenience — and, therefore, 
rest not upon scattered counsels, for they will rather 
distract and misleu^l, than settle and direct. 

After these two noble fruits of friendship (|>eace in 
tlte alfections, and support of tho judgment), followeth 
tho hist fruit, wJuoIa Is, like the pomegranate, full <tf 
many kernels--'! moan, aid and beaimg a pajt in all 
actions and occasions. Here, tho best way to ropvv'- 
acut to life the manifold use of friendship, in to cast 
and see how many things there are whicli a ntaii can- 
not do himself; and then it will appear that it oas a 
sparing inpeech <d' the ancients, to say ‘that a fiiciul 
is another himself; foi Huit a friend is far more tlian 
hijiij^df/ Men have their time, and die many times 
in desire of some tliiu';s which they principally lake 
to heart; the bestowing of a child, the tiuishing of a 
work, or the like. If a man have a true friend, he 
may rest almost secure that the care of those things 
wilt Continue after him ; so that a man hath, as it 
\v('VQf two lives in hia desires. A man hath a body, 
and that body is confined to a place } but wh<'»-e frieinl- 
j whip is, all offices of life are, as H were, granted to him 
I and hia deputy; for ho may excrciat! tlnun by his 
friend. IIonv many thinga are there Avhich a man 
<;an,not, with any ftwre or , cornel incss, say or d(» himself? 
A man caori scarce allege his own moritis ivitli modesty, 
much less extol them ; a man cannot sometimes brook 
to ehfq^liottte or beg ; and a number of ilie like ; but 
all thcHo thim^ are graceful in a friend’s mouth, whicli 
arc blushing in a man’s own. So, again, a man’s pci- 
ftou hath many proper relations which ho cannot put 
off. A man cannot speak to his son but as a father; 
to his wife hut as a husband ; to his enemy but upon 
( terms : whereas a friend may syicak as tho cast' re- 
j quires, and not it sorloth with the jicrson. Hut t>> 
Kjnumorate these things wiuo tuidless : I iuivi* given 
tho rule, where a man cannot fitly play his own part ; 
if ho have not a friend, he may quit the stage. 

'V. [ //'fcs of .KnifwlMfjic.} 

beaming takoth away flic wild'^ess, barbarism, and 
fiiCreeuess of men’s minds; though a little of it doth 
rather work a contrary etfeci. It takt'lh away all 
i levity, temerity, auft insolenoy, by copious snggestiou 
I of all doubts and diflieultics, and imquaiuiing the 
j mind to balance reasons on both sides, and to turn 
back the first ofTons and conceits of the kind, and to 
accept of nothing but | what is] examined and tried. 
’It takueth a^vay all vain admiration of anything, which 
is th^ root of all weakness : for all things are admired, 
either because they are nt‘w, or because' they arc great. 

. * * If a man mei^ato upon tho universal frame 
ofimtuTC, the earth with men upon it4the divmeness 
of souls excepted) will not .seem more than an .aut-hUl, 

I where sewrue ants carry com, and some rany their young, 
«md some go empty, and all to and fro a little heap of 
dust. Ittaketh away or mitigateth fear of death, or 
adveii^ fortune : which ia one of the gi'catest impodi- 
riehts bf virtue, and imperfection of nianners. * * 
Vitgtf did excellently and profoundly couple the 
of causes and the conquest of all fears to- 
1 ipsther, , it were too long to go over the particular 
,i?48U6diito, which learning doth minister to all the 
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diseases of the mmd---ftOmetimeB pujTgii^ 
humours, sometimes opening the obstruction;^ 
times helping the digestion, somotitnes 
appetite, eoiuetimes healing the wounds and wledifar 
fcions thereof, and the like J ftud I will therefore con- 
clude with the chief reason of all, which is, (hat it 
disposeth the constitution of tho mind not to bo tlxodi 
or settled m the dol<'cts thereof, but still to be capable 
and susceptible ut reformation* For tho unkurned 
man knoweth u<»t what It is to dowoend into himself, 
and call himself to aercount ; nor, the pleasure of that 
most pleasant life, Arhich consists in our daily feeling 
om-sclves become hotter.* Tho good part? he hath, ho 
will learn ioshoAV to the full, amlusotliem dexterously, 
but not much to intwoase theiuj tho faults he hath, he 
AAuI! learn how to bide and colour them, but not much 
tt> amend them J like an ill mower, that moATS on still 
and never Avhets his sevLho. Whereas, willi the learned 
roan it fares otherwise, that he doth over intermix the ; 
correction and amendment of his mind ivHh the nso 
and employment tiicreof- 

[Booh and Bkips C/mpared.'] 

If the invention of the sliip Was thought so noble, 
Avhich carrieth riches and commodities from place to ■ 
place, and consociateth the most remote recioas hi, 
participation of their fruits, how much more are 
letters to bo m:iguilje<l, which, as shi]»«i, pass through 
th<! vast seas af time, and make ages so distant par- 
ticipate of the vAusdom, inummalions, and inventions, 
the one of tho other ! 


StudicB serve for delight, for ornament, and for 
ability. I'heir eluef use for delight is in pvivatHuesa 
and retiring ; for onuiment, i-i in diacoucse ; and for 
ahility, is in tliojmlguieufc and disposition of business ; 
tor expert men can executo, mid porhajjs judge of par- ' 
ticulans, one liy one ; but tin* general counsels, and tho 
plots and mMs,halling of utJ.urs, come bc'it from those' 
iimt are h .u msI, To spenrl too much time in studies, 
is sloth ; ti» use iheui too much for ornament, i» 
jiffectalion ; to make judgment wli oily by “their rules, 
is the Immour of a scliolar ; they perfect nature, and 
arc perfi'i'ted by expm'icuce — foi* natural abilltros aie 
like inatural pbiuts, that need pruning by study; and 
siiidie.s thcmsel\es do gi vo forth directions too much at ' 
large, except they be boumled m by expericuee, (haifty 
men eontemu studn-s, simple men admire them, and 
wise men use them ; for they leach not their oAvn uOfl^'f 
but that is a wisdom Avithont them, ami above thdfe^V 
Avon by observjitimi. Read not to eoutiftdiot and conK; : ' 
futo, nor to believe and tiik(‘ for granted, nor to find 
talk and diacouvso, but to weigh and emsider. Some 
books are to lu' tasted, others to be swallowed, and 1 
some few’ to be chcAved and dlgcatcfl : Unit is, some 
books are to be read only lu parts ; others to be read, 
but not curiously ; and some fc\v to be read wholly, 
and wdUi diligence and .'ittentiom .SoiTfic books also 
maybe i*ead by deputy, and extracts made of thorn 
by others ; but that would be only in the less im- 
portant arguments, and the meaner sort of Imoks ; cli?io 
distilled books are, like common distilled waters, 
flashy things. Rending maketh a full man, conference 
a ready man, and writing an exact man ; and, then^ 
fore. If a man Avrite little, ho had need have a go eat 
memory ; if ho confer little, ho had need have a 
presont wit ; and if ho rcail little, he had mwl have 
much cunning, to socm to know that he doth hot. 

sip WALTER hai fjgu. 

In the brilliant constellation of great whkh Z 
adorned thd xeignis of Eimabeth and Janac$, fine of 

* This fixpression fo given Jn the on'idnal in < 
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clifltiflguiihed of tihoso who added cmkience 
In literature to hijfh talent for at^tivc businees, w^as 
Sib 1V AttEii RALZtau, «. man whose character will 





always make him oi'cupy a proiniucnt jil.'ico in the 
history of iiis country. He was horn in ihr>2, at 
Hayes ITarni, in Devonshire, of an ancient family; 
and from his youth was (listinunislicd by preat in- 
telk'Ctaal acutencsKS, hut still more by a restless and 
advciiturous disjONit ion. Jl(‘ became a soldier at the 
age of scvciiteon ; fought for tlie Prote stant cause rn 
^(i civil wars of Prance ami the Netherlands; and 
aftor^vards, in 1.579, ancomjtanied his half brother, 
Sir Ilumxihrey rjilhert, ona\oya,ge to Newfound- 
land, 'riiis eK]«‘dition ])roved nnlortmuite, but by 
tiuuiliarising him with a maritime life had jirohably 
much inliuenee in leading him to engage in those 
subsequent expeditions hy which he rendered him- 
self famous. in 1.580 be assisted in supprcJiKiiig tlie 
Earl of Desmond’s rebdlion in Ireland, where he 
obtained an estate, and was fov some lime governor 
of Cork. After tliiw, having oeeasion to \i.sit London, 
ho attached Inmsdf Im the court, and wotli the aid 
of a handsome |K*r,son and winning addro.ss, con- 
lllfivedto inwlmiate hinoiclf mto tlie favour of Eliza- 
beth, A well-known :utpcdot(; iilnstratcs the gal- 
lantry and tact by v\ Ivich he was ediaraetcriscd. < hic 
wbtsm hm was attending the queen on a 5 valk, 

, »feo camo to A miry j^Tt of the road, and for a 
, bcaiitated to yroe* rd. Kaleigh, perceiving 

tiiis, kutan^y pulled pjf ins rich i-lnsh cloak, and, 
hy spawning it before her feet, enabled lier to pass 
on uiisdiled. Thia mark of attention delighted the 
que^ from whom, as it lias Ixson facetiously re- 
cloak was the means of p^ocu^ing for him 
npwy a suit, Hjileigh W'as one of tlie courtiers 


whom she sent to attend the Duke of Anjou bank 
to the Netherlands, after revising that nobleman her 
hand. In 1564 he again joihed in an adtent^ for 
the discovery and settlement of unknown eotmtriea. 
With the help of lus ftiends, two ships were sent out 
in quest of gold mines, to tliat part of North Ame- 
rica now called Virginia, lialoigh himself was not 
with these vessels; tlie commodities liroughthome by 
which produced so good a return, that the owners 
were imluced to fit out, for the next year, another 
fleet of seven ships, under the command of Raleigh’s 
kinsman. Sir Richard (Ironville. The attemi>t made* 
on this (U'casion to colonise America proved an utter 
failure, and, after a second trial, the enterprise was 
given up. This expedition is said to have been the 
means of introducing tobacco into England, and also 
of making known the potato, whicii was first cul- 
tivated on Riilcigh’s land in Ireland. 


• 



lljycs Farm -the lliilhiilace vt Kaleigh. 

Meanwhile, tlie prosperity of Kalcigii at the 
English court continued to increase. Elizalxith 
knighted him in 1 584 ; and, moreover, by granting 
mono}X)he.s, and an adilitional Irish estate, conferred 
fin him solid marks of her favour. In return for 
these benefits, htf-^ zealously and actively exerted 
him.Melf for the defence of her majc.sty’8 uominions 
against the Spaniknls in 1.588 ; having not only been 
one of those pa.triotic volunteers Vho sailed against 
the formidable and far-famed Armada i» the English 
c'h.inncl, hut, as a niemher of her majesty’s council 
of war, contributed, by his advice and experience, to 
tlie maturing of tho.se defensive arrangements which 
led to the discomfiture of the enemy. Next yeaA 
he accompanied a number of lii.s countrymen who 
went to aid the expelled king of i*ortugal iii kt* 
attempt to regain his kingdi!fen from the Spaniarda, 
After his return, Elizabeth continued her largea^s 
to him, till at length his troublesome importuuitios 
drew' from her the question, ‘ When, Sir Walter, wifi 
you cense to he a beggar ?* his usual tact, he 

replied, * When your gracious majesty cerises to l>e 
a benefactor,’ By taking bribes, and otherwise 
abuUng his power and tho influenco which he>had»t 
court, ho licciuno unpopular with the uaticai at IWf®- 
About tins time he exerted himself to redt*C® 
to practice an idea tiirown out by Mohtaig*|:e» by 
setting up an ‘office of address^’ intended to se^ve 
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the pwjfj^ses now e^cecuted chiefly by literary and 
ldiil08op!hi<^ societies. The description of this 
scheme, giren by Sir William Petty, affords a strik- 
ing picture of the difficulties and obstacles which 
lay in the way of men of study and inquiry two cen- 
turies ago. It seems, says Sir William, ‘ to have been 
a plan by which the wants and desires of all learned 
men might be made known to each other, where 
they might know what is already th)ne in the business 
of learning, what is at present in doing, and wiiat is 
intended to Ik* done ; to the end that, by sudi a gene- 
. rol communication of tlesigns and mutual assistance, 
the wits and endeavours of the worhl may iio longer Ik* 
as so many scattered coals, wtiich, having no muon, 
are soon quenched, whereas, being but laid together, 
they would have yielded a comfortable light and 
heat. For llio present condition of men [in the early 
part erf the scveritceritlK’i'idury'l is like a field where 
a battle having been lately fought, we see many legs, 
arms, and organs of sense, b'ing here and there, 
which, forw’iint of eonjUMelion, and a soul 1o((uieken 
and enliven tliem, are fit for notliing but to feed tin* 
ravens and infect the air; so We see nninv wits and 
ingenuities dispersed up and down the world, whereof 
some are now laiiouring to do what is alread\' done, 
and puzzling tliemselves to rt'- invent Avluit is alreatly 
invented ; others ue se(‘ (piite stuck fastin dilfieiiKies 
for default of a dn eetions, winch some other man, 

might lie be met witbal, botli could and wmild most 
easily give him. J\gain, one man requires a small 
sum of money to carry on some design that requires 
it, and there is perhaps another who has twice as 
much ready to bestow upon the same design; but. 
these two imving no means t<i hear the one of tlio 
other, the good work intended ami desireil by lioth 
parties docs utterly perish and e<*rue to nothing.’ 

When visiting his Irish o.states after his return 
from l^irtugal, llalcigh formed or rem'wed witli 
Siicnser au Hquaintance whiidi ripened into intimate 
friendsdup. lie introduced the ]ioc't to Klizabeth. and 
otherwise benefited him hy Ids iiatronago and encour- 
agement; for wliich favour Spenser has aeknowdedged 
bis obligation in his pastoral entitled ‘ (kdin Clout’s 
Oome Horae Again,* where Jlaleigh is eeh-brated under 
the title of the ‘Shepherd of the Ocean,’ and also in 
a letter to him, prefixed to the ‘ Faery Queen,’ ex- 
planatory of tlu! plan ami de sign of that pwni. In 
1592, Sir Walter engaged in one of those jiredatory 
naval expeditions which, in Klizal>etli’.s reign, were 
common against the enenn(*.s of laighind ; a fleet of 
thirteen ships, besides Iwm of her majesty’s men-of- 
war, btang intrusted to hi.s coininand. 'riiis armament 
wa.s destined to attaid? J^anaraa, and intercept the 
Spanish jdate fleet, but, iiaviii^ iK-eii recalled by 
JSliral^etli soon after sailing, t!Hrne back vitiui .single 
prize. On his return, lialoigh inemred the dis])leasure 
of the virgin queen by an amour with one of her 
maids of honour ; for which olFenee, though lie married 
'the lady, ho suffered iinprisoiunent for some inoiiths, 
While biinlshed from tlie court, lie undertook, at his 
own expeiisc, in 1595, an expedition to (luiaiia, con- 
cerrting whoso riches many wonderful talcs were then 
tjunreiit. He, how^ever, accomplished aotliing beyond 
taking a forn\al possession of the country in the 
queen's name* After ‘^sommg back to Fngluid, ho 
published in lf>90, a work entitled Disnwen/ of the 
Rich, avd Beautiful Empire of Gaiann : this 
production Hume hns very unjustly charact.eri6cd as 
‘full of the grossest and most palpable lies that 
Woroi ever attempted to be imposed on the credulity 
bf mankind’ It would appear that he now regained 
tliti queen's favour, since we find him holding, in the 
a command in tlie expedition against 
undor the Harl of Essex and Jx>rd Effingham. I 
In we ittMiOcssibI attack on that town, his bravery, as | 


w-cll us prudence, was vei*y <a)nspi<3tiousK in 
he was rear-itdmiral in the expedition whidt soiled 
under Essex to intercept the Spanish Wc«t'*]Indift 
fleet ; and by cai>turing Fayal, one of the Azores, 
before the arrival of the comnian<ier-in-e.hicf,. gave 
great oflence to the earl, wlio considered himsolf 
njbbed of the glor}'' of the action. A temporary 
eiuieiliation was efleoted ; but Ealcigli afterwards 
heartily joined \\ ith Cecil in promoting the downfall 
of Es.sex, and was a spectator of his execution from 
a window m the Arnumry. On the accession of 
.Fames I., which follovied soon after, the prosixjrity 
of Jlaleigh eaiiK* to an end, a dislike against him 
having previously been instilled by Cecil into the 
royal ear. Tlirough the mulignant .scheming of the 
same hypocritical minister, lie avus accused of con- 
spiring to dethrone the king, and plaw the erown ou 
(he head of Arabella ;S(u:irt ; ami likewise of attempt- 
ing to excite sedition, and to estiiblish popery by the 
ai<l of foreign powers. A trial for high treason en- 
sued, and upon the iialtriest evnlerice, he was con- 
demned hy a servile jury. Sir Edward Coke, who 
w:is then attorney-general, abusid him on this occa- 
•^ioii in violent and j^^lisgnieeful terms, bestowing 
upon him freely such epithetii us viper, damnable 
.athci.st, the most vile and c.vecrable traitor that ever 
liA'i'd, monster, and spider of liell. Ilaleigh defended 
himself with such temper, eloquence, and strength 
of reasoning, that some even of his enemies were 
eonvineed \)f Ins innocence, and all jiarties were 
ashamed ()f the judgment pronounced. Ho was, 
howevt-r,' n prieved. and instead uf being executed, 
A\a.s comimtU’il to the 'J’ower, in which his wife was 
permitted to hear him comjiany. During the twelve 
years of his imprisonment, he wrote the ehi(;f portion 
of his works, esjK'CiiiUy the IJislorp of the World, of 
Avhildi only a i»art wu.s finishesl, (iomprehendiiig the 
period from the creation to th(> downfall of tJie Ma- 
cedonian ernjiire, iihoul 170 years before Christ. This 
was published in ltd 4. 'Hk' excellent way in which 
lie treat-ii th" hi'Stories of (Jreeee iind Tloruc, ha.s ex- 
<'it(‘d just Kgret that .so gieat a portion of the Avork 
is devolcil lit .Fcwisli and liahhinic.il learning — sub- 
ject.s Avhii-h bavo withdrawn too nuieli of tJie author’s 
.attention from mort‘ interesting deiiartmoiits of his 
scheme, 'rhr learning and genius of Ilaleigli, Avho, 
in the words of ilinne, ‘ being eduoated amid.st naval 
and mtlit.u v enter} irises, had siirpas.sed in the pur- 
Kiiit.s of hti-ratme even tlio.^ei.f the mostreeluse and 
.sed( ntary lives,’ liave exiab d inueli admiration j but 
Mr D’lsraeii''' has litely atienqited to dimmish tilip, 
wonder, liy .is.serting, ou the authorit y of lien Jonsoii 
and a manu.senpt in tiie l.an.sdowne collection, that 
our historian Avas malerially aided hy the eontribtt- 
lions of Ills learned fi inids. .lonsou told Drummond 
of llawtlioriideii that lialeigh ‘esteemed more fame 
than eimscienei- ’i'iie best Avits in England were 
employed in making his history ; Hen himself had 
AA'ritten a piece to him of tlus Ihuue, war, wddeh ht! 
altered and B(‘t in his hook.’ According to the 
manuscript above-mentioned, a still more important 
helper was a *Dr jfobert linrrej, rector of North- 
Avald, m th(* county of Norfolk, Avho was a great 
fUAmurite of Sir Walter llalcigh, and had been his 
chaplain. All, or the greutest part, of the drudgery 
of Sir Walter’s history, for criticisms, chronology, 
and reading Greek ami Hebrew authors, was per- 
formed by him for Sir Walter.’ Mr TytJer, in Ins 
recent ‘ Life of Kaleigh,’t has, however, shown that 
there is no good reason for supposing Ealeigh’s obli- 
gations to his friend.s to have Ixien grt^atertlian thoso 
of literary men in general, when similarly circum** 


♦ CJurloatties of Liferatuif, fkh edit., rot v., p. i?33l 
t Pago 457, note G. 
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j utaikced \ and, moreover, that it not left for Mr 
I>l*raeli to discover the faet, that Kaleigh had ob- 
tained such assistance from the individuals whom he 
ept'cifios. 

Botli in Btj^le and matter, this celebrated work is 
vastly superior to all the English historical jnwluc- 
^ons which had previously appeared. Its style, 
though partaking of t he faults of the age, in being 
frequently stilT and inverted, has less of those defects 
than the diction of any other w’riter of the time. Mr 
Tytlor, with justice, comTuends it as ‘ vigorous, purely 
English, and poases.sing an antique ri('irness of orna- 
ment, aiinilar to wliat pleases iia when we see some 
ancient priory or stately nianor-Jionsc, and coinpyre 
itwith our more modern mansions.’ ‘ 'rhe w<»rk,’ he 
adds, ‘ is laborious wdthout being heavy, learned 
without being dry, acute and ingenious wdthout tie- 
generating into the subtle but trivial distinction .s of 
the schoolmen. Its narrative is clear luid spirite«l, 
and the matter collected fr(nii the most authentic 
Bourres. The opinions of the authc*r on state-policy, 
on the causes of great events, on the ditlerent forma 
of government, on naval or military ta<djcs, on agri- 
cnlturo, commerce, mamifuctin’ca, aiul other sources 
of national grt'atness, arc not the mere echo of other 
mindiS, hut the results of experiimt'e, drawn from the 
study of a long life spent in cvjiistant action and 
vicissitude, in various climates and countries, and 
from iKTsonal labour in ollictts of high trust and re- 
sponsibility. But ]M>rhapK its most striking featur(> 
is the sweet tune of philosophic uielancUoly which 
pervades the whole. Written in prison during the 
quiet evening of a tempeslnous life, wdccl, in its 
IKrusal, that we arc the cotoYianiona of a superior 
mind, luirsed in contemplation, and i hasbnied and 
improved by sorrow', in which the bvttin* recollection 
of injury, and tlui aaperity of n'Siinlmcnt, have passed 
Away, icav'iig only the heavenly lesKon, that, all is 
vanity.’* 

We shall commence our quotations from IlaJcigh 
with one in which the merits of the book are not re- 
presented, but which is instructive, as showing the 
childishije.s« with which men argued in those days 
UY>oii subjects they understood not, and (amid not 
undcr«timd. 


tlut jlood hath nci utterly d(fa(td (he marks oj 
Pareidisf, uor mm d h'dis in the <arth. 

And first, whon'as it is siqqiosed by Aug. Th y* 
isani‘njsi)!i, that the Hood hath ali<^red. defurimd, or 
ratl ti uniilhihiU'd this place, in such sort, lu^ no man 
can find any uiaik or uu'inory (hereof (of W’hicU opi- 
nion there wa^re others, .also, ascril)ittg tr> tho Hood the 
cause of these high mountains, which arc found on all 
the earth over, wdh miiny other strar ge cHecth) ; for 
juy own opinion, I think ueithcr the otic nor tlie other 
to be true. l*’or, although 1 (;anuot deny but that tho 
fa<’0 of I’oradisciwas, altiTthoflood, witlvcredand grown 
old, in respect of tUo imst beauty (for both the agon of 
men and the nature of all things time hath changcil), 
yet, if there liiul been no sign of any Bueh place, or if 
the Badland fcM liiul not remained, then would not 
wlio wrote of Paradise, IfoU yes rs a-ffcor the Ho<»d, 
'hav«> dcsciilXjd it (.artieulavly, and the pro]diets, 
lung after Mo«es, would not knve made so oUon meii- 
iion thereof, And though (Kc very garden it»elf acre 
T*ot ihtiU be found, Ini that the Hood, and otlier 
of time, made it one common held and Jias- 
tur© with the limd of W ’ i, yet the pbwu is still Iho 
>amc, mul ,tW rivew still icmain the same rivers. By 
iwo which (m?ver doubted of), to wit, Tigris and 
, wo aw sure to Hnd in what longitude 
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Paradise lay j and of ope of th^e riveJK, which after- 
ward doth divide itself into four bwmehesi W<? 
sure that the partition ig at the very bWder of the . 
garden itself. For it is written, that out of Bdeu went 
a river to water the garden, and from thenoo ijt was 
divided, and became into four heads. Now, whether 
tho word in the Latin translation from thence, 

be rcfciTod to Eden itself, or to Paradise, yet the divi- 
sion and branching of those rivens must be in the 
north or south side of tho very garden (if the rivers 
run, a» they do, north and south); and therefore 
these rivers yCt remaining, and Eden mauifestly 
known, there could be m» such defacing by tho flood, 
as is supposed. Furthermore, as there is no likcli- 
hoo«l that tlio place could be so altered, as future ages 
know it not, so is there no probability that cither these 
rivers were turned out of their courses, or iicW rlvei'S 
created by the flood, wind* were not ; or that the floewL 
as aforesaid, by a violent motion, wlien it began to 
derrease, wa.s the cause of high hills or deep valloys^, 
For what desermt oi waters oouhl tlnwe be in a Rphe- 
rical and round body, wherein there i.s nor high, nor 
low ! seeing (hat any violent hmv of waters is either 
)»} tho htreiiglh of wind, by (le■^eent from a higher to 
a lower, »)r i»y the ebb or floo«i of rhe sea. But that 
lliero was any W’lnd (whereby tin* h<*u.s are most en- 
raged), it apj)eare(h not ; rallu'r tin* contrary is pro- 
balde; fj^r it is written, ‘ Therefore Ood made a wind 
to pass up(ni the earth, and the w'aters erased.’ So as 
it appeareth not that until the waters mnk ther(‘ w.-ils 
any wind at all, hut that i h>d aftenvard, out of his 
goodness, eaused the wind to blow, to dry up tho 
abundant .slime and mud of tho cartli, and make the 
land ue>re firm, and to ehsinse the air of thick va- 
pours and unwtudesome mists ; and this we know by 
experii'nce, that all downright rams do evenuore dis- 
.sev(*r the violenei* of outrageous winds, and beat down 
and ’evcl tin* swelling and mountainous billow of the 
sea ; for any eldis and flows there einild b(j noni*, when 
the watens were equal and of one licight over all the 
fin'c of the earth, and nlien there wore no indraughts, 
buys, or gulfs, to recciA e ii flood, or any doacent or 
violent fulling of nalers in the round form of the 
earth and waters, as afore.said ; and Iherefoiv it seem- 
etii most agreeable to reason, that tho watoi'S ratlur 
stood in a quiet ealm, than that th('y moved with any 
raging or overhearing *1 mloiice. And for a more dircel. 
proo^ that the Hood made no sueh destroying altera- 
.loHOph avowoth, that one of those pi liars erocti'd 
by Seth, the third from Adam, was to be seen in his 
(biy.s ; w’hieli pillars were set up above 14110 years 
, before the flood, counting Seth to be an hundred years 
old at the erection of them, and Joseph himself to 
have lived some forty or fifty years after Christ ; of 
whom, althoiigli iJdjre be no eauHc to believe ail that 
he wrote, yet that, which he ii vouched of his own time, 
cannot (w'ithout great derogation) be called in qucH- 
tion. And tlicrcforc it may bo possible, that some 
foundation or ruin thereof might ^v(;U be $een : now, 
that such pillars worn raised by Seth, all antiquity 
liath avow-ed. It is also written in Berosus (to whom, 
although 1 give little credit, yet 1 cannot .condemn 
him ill all), that the city of Enoch, built by Cain, 
about the mountains of i.tobanus, was not defaced 
length nf time y-yea, tho ruins thmiof, Annins (who 
commented upon that inventoi?. fragment) saith, were 
toliABccu in his diiy,s, who lived in tho i-cigU of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella of Castile ; and if these his wqjMls 
be not true, then was he exceeding impudent Fbri 
speaking of tliis city of Enoch, ho concludeth in this 
sort : — ‘ Cujus maximm et in^jeiitis moUs fundamohtft 
visuntur, et vocatur «.b iiicolis rogionis, civittiiS Cain, 
nt nostri meroatores etporigriniroferunt’—f* 111610116- 
dation of which huge mass is now to be B©eii;|, and the 
place ia called by tho people of tliat region, the (Mj 
of Cain, u both our Btrangers and znerohante teport/ J 
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It k al«o tiTDWed Iby Poraiwnius Mela, (to whom 1 give 
more credit in theBc thitigs), that the city of .loitpa 
Was built before the flood, over whitrh Cepha was king, 
Wboeo name, with luti brother X^hiweaa, together wdlh 
the grounds and principles of their religion, was foimd 
graven upon certain ‘altars of etone ; and it is not iin- 
poSBible that the ruins of this other city, called Enoch 
by Annins, nvight be seen, though founded hi the first 
ago ; but it could not bo of the fint city of the world, 
built by Cain, the place, rather than the time, deny- 
ing it. 

And to prove directly that the flood was not the 
cause of mountains, but that tboje wen^ monntaiiis 
from the creation, it is written, that ‘the waters of 
the flood overflowed by fifteen cubits the liighc'^t 
inoiintains.’ And Masius iMinascenus, speaking of 
the flood, writeth in this manner Et suj»ia Minv’- 

adani excelsus mens in Arnieuia (qui Ilaiis ajipollatur) 
in quo confugientes niultos seiino est delnvii tempore 
UtotitoR^ — ]‘And upon Minjada there is a high 
mountain in Armenia (ealhsl Ibiris), unto which (as 
it is said) that many fU'd in the tinu* of the deluge, 
and tliat they saved ihcmsolves thcieon.’]' N(uv, 
although it is routrary to (fod’s word, that an}' more 
TV'cre saved than t'ight persons (which Masius d(ithn<U 
avouch but b> repoit), >et it is a te.slinKiny, i hat such 
mountains wct(' heforf' tlu' llood, which were after- 
wards, and over smcc', known Ity the same names ; and 
on which mountains it is g<'n(*rally received that the 
ark rested, but untruly, as 1 shall prove hereafter. 
And again, itaprieftn'tli, lluit tht‘ mount Sion (though 
by another runne) was l.nown before the flood ; on which 
the Talmudists report, that luany giants saved them 
«telv6s also, but (as Aiiniiis saitli) without all autho- 
rity either divine or human. 

Lastly, it n]ipeareth that the flood did not so turn 
Upside down tlie face of the eaitJi, as iiieivliy it was 
made past knowledge after the waters were decroasi d, 
by tiiis, that when 'Noah scut out the dove the second 
time, sho rrlunied with an olive leaf in her mouth, 
which she liad plucked, and wliich (until the trees 
W'orc diflcoveriKl) she ioimd md ; for otherwise, she 
might have found them floating on thewatiT; amani- 
fost proof, that the trec-s ivcre not torn up by the root 
nor Hwam upon the waters ; for it is WTitton, ‘ folium 
j uliviU rapturn,' or ‘ decorptum’ — (‘a leaf pluoked’J; 
j which is, to take from a tree, or t o tear off. Hy this it is 
; appai'eutr (there being noth ing’’ w'ri tlen to the contrary), 
that tlio flood mail e no such alteration as w'Rs sup- 
i posed, but iluit tho place of l^avadise might be s<-en 
to succeeding ages, especially unto Moses, byvihoin 
it pleased Ciod to teach fUe truth of the woild’s crea- 
tion^ and unto the prophels vrhieh sueceeded him * 
both which I take for my warrant, and to guide me 
in this di.scovcry. « 

\Thc liafHe of Thermopiila'.'] 

' After such time as Xerxes had transported the arniy 
over the Hcdlespont, and. landed in fhrace (leaving 
, the description of his passage alongst that coast, and 
,,,hoW the river of Lissus was drunk dry by Ins multi- 
tudes, and the lake near to Pissyrus )iy his cattle, 
with other accidents in his inarches towards (Ireecc), 
Iwill apeak of the encounters he had, and the shamc- 
fol and incredible overthrows which he received. As 
forst at "J’hermopyla?, a nairow jiassagu of half an acre 
of giouud, lying between the mountains which diyitlo 
Thessaly from CSrcece, whoro fiometime tho Phociiuw 
h«Ml raised a wall with gates, which was then for the 
most part mined. At this entrance, Leonidas, one of 
iho kings of Sparta, with, 300 Ijacedoemonians, assisted 
with 1000 Tegeatae and Mantineans, and 1000 Atca- 
and other J^cdoponnesians, to the number of 
3100 in the whole ; bosideB 1 00 Phocians, 400 Thebans, 
i ^rOO Th%iit»», ifcnd all the forces (such as they were) 

of the honlering Locrians, defended the passtigc, two 
whofo days together against that huge nmy of the 
Peniians. Tiuc valour of the Greeks appeared SO ex- 
cellent in this defence, that, in the first day V fight, 
Xerxes is said to have three times leaped oui of his 
throne, fearing the destruction of bis army by one 
liandful of those men whom not long before he ha^ 
utterly despised : and when tho second day’s attemjpt 
ufnin the tirceks had proved vain, ho was altogether 
ignorant how to jtroceed further, and so might, have 
eontinned, had not a nuiagate Grecian tanght him ft 
Hivrct; way, by which port of his ariiiy might ascend 
the ledge of mountains, jiiid set upon the backs of those 
who kept the straits. Hut. ivlion the most valiant of 
the Persian armvliad almost imdosed the «in;i.ll forces 
<it the Greeks, then d\d Leonidas, king of the Lace- 
ilannonians, with his 3<Ht, a.n<! 7b0 'J'hespians, whh*h 
tteie all that sibodo by him, refuse ti* quit tho plaue 
which they Imil niidcitaken to make good, and with 
admirable courage, not only resist that world of men 
wdiieh cbargcil them on all sido.s, hut, issuing out of 
their strength, made ho great n slaughter of their 
enemies, that they might well be ealled vanquishers, 
thouidi all of them vviooslan) upon the place. Xerxes 
Imving lost in this last figliL 1 ogethcr with l?b,000 other 
soldiors and eaptains, two of his own hrethreii, began to 
doubt what inconvenience tnighl befall him by tho » ir- 
tu(‘ of sucJi as had not been present at t licso battles, with 
whom he knew that he .shortly was to deal. Especially 
of the Sparlans he stood in great fiar, whoso manhood 
had appeared singulav in IhiH trisl, whieh onnsed him 
very' carefully to inquir<'\vhat numtuirs they could bring 
into the Yield It 's reported of lUcneces, tho Spartan, 
that when one thought to havctcmhe.l him by saying 
that tin* flight of the Persian arronva was so thick oa 
W’ould hi<l(* the sun, he answereil thus — ‘ It is very good 
news, for then shall we fight in the cool shade.’ 

In another of bis w orks H.'iloigh trlhs, in tho fol- 
lowing vigorous language, wherein lies 

T/h: Btrcvgtii of Khif/a. 

* They say the goodliest; < e<larH which grow on tlio 
high mouiifains <d LIImiiuh thrust their roots between 
tin' <df'ftH of Iniid roeks, the herter to hear themseiveM 
against the slrouir .slonn-! that Mow there. As nature 
lia.s instructed tliosc kings of trees, so Ini.s reason taught 
the kings of men to roi>t l.bemsel vew in the hardy hearts 
of iheir iaitliinl .suhjeelR ; and as those kings of trecH 
have large so have thf‘ 1 ings of men large crow'ns, 

whereof, as the hiNt would soon ho lirokon foom their 
bodies, wire Ibey not underhorne by many branches, 
so w^ould the other easily totter, were they not fastened 
(>n their hemls with the .droiig chains of civil justice 
and of martial diM ijdine. 

In the year lb IT), Kukigh was lilMTatcd from the 
Tow'it, in conseipienee of having projt'ctcd a second 
expedition to Guiana, frohi whieh tho kinghoimd to 
derive some profit. Ilis purpose was to colonise | 
the country, and work gold mines; and in Ifil? a J 
1k;('t of twelve armed ve.ssels sailed under ids com- i 
maud. The whole details of his intended proceed- | 
ings, however, were weakly or troaeheron.sly com- ' 
muiueated by the king to the Bpauish govoniincnt, 
hy whom the scheme was miserably thwarted. Ke- 
iuTiiing to England, ho landed at Plymouth, and on 
his way to l.(Ondou was arrested in the king’.*) nainu- 
,\t this time the projected match between .Prince 
Charles and the Infanta of Spain occupied Jairm*s 
attention, and, to propitiate the Spanish government 
ho dotemuned that Raltagh must l)c saerifkxjd. After 
many vain attempts to discover valid grounds of uceu- 
Brttion against him, it was found nwessary to prweed 
upon the old sentence, and Kaleigh was aceordmgly 
* 247 
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on tUe 39 M:i of Octobet 1 018. (.)n th<j scaf- 
Ibid his bebaviouTTivas firm and calm j after address- 
ing tbo people in justification of bis character and 
conduct, ho took up the axe, and observed to the 
sherifi’, ‘ This is a sharp medicine, but a sound cure 
for all diseases/ Having tried how the block fitted 
his head, he told the executioner that he would give 
the signal by lifting up his hand ; * and then,’ added he, 
*fear not, but strike home!’ lie tlicn laid himself 
down, but was re(i ousted by tlie exi cutioner to alter 
the position (d* his head : ‘ S(J the lieart be right,’ u as 
his reply, ‘ it is no matter which way tlie liead lies.’ 
On the signal being ^iven, the executioner failed to 
act with promptitude, which caused Raleigh to ex- 
claim, *AVhy dost thou not strike? Strike, uian !' 
By two strokes, whk‘h he received wulhout shrink- 
ing, the head of this intrepid man was severed from 
his body. 

The night laifiire his cxe^'ufinn, lie composed the 
following versos in prosju'et tif death : — 

Kven such is ’f'inic, that takes on trust 
Ouryoiitli, tmr joys, (air all we ha\e. 

And pays us but with ago and dust ; 

Who ill the daik ainl silent gra^e. 

When wJ? have wandiTod nil our ways, 

Shuts ux> the story of our days ! 

■While in prison in exxicctatioii of death, either on 
this or the former oecasion, lie uiotc iilso a tender 
and ailectionate valedieiory letter to ins vile, of 
which the following is a iiortiou . — 

\'oi4 shall receive, my dear wife, my last words in 
these my hist line.*; iny love 1 send you, that you 
may keep when T arn dead, and my couusid, thal 
you may reniciuli- r it wlu'ii 1 am no ino>e. I would 
not with rny will present )oii sorrows, .Itui tiess ; let 
them go to the e rave* with me, ami be lairied in the 
dust. Ami seeing that it is not the will of (iod tliat 
I ahitU sec you any mort', boar my dcstiuciion 
tiently,^ and viith a heart like yourself. 

First^ 1 send you all the thanks whieh my heart 
can conceive, or iny wouls expiess, for your many 
travails and cares f»»f mo, which though tiny ha\o 
not taken eficct as y< u wished, yet my debt to you i-, 
not the les.s ; but pay it 1 never shall in this world. 

^^ccondly, 1 beseivh you, for the Jove yon bear me 
H>ing, that you dc not hide yourself many days, but 
by your travails sock to helji rxiy iiiiserable foituuis, 
and tlie right of your poor child ; your muundngeiin- 

not Jivtiil me, that am but dust. 

« * . 

Ptivhe ow'cth me n thousand pouiid‘<, ami Aryan six 
hundred ; in dersey, also, 1 have much owing me. i>car 
wife, 1 beseech you, for my sonPs .“lakc, pay all })ia>r 
men. When 1 nm dead, no doubt }ou shall be umcJi 
fiouglit unto ; for the world thinks I was very rich ; 
have a care to the fair pretences of men, for no greater 
misery can befall y<»u in this life than to }>eeome a 
prey unt<» tho world, and aftir to be desjuse*!. 1 
speak, God kiiow!^ not lu dissuade you Irom iimmagi*, 
for H will hii best for you, hotli in respect of God 
and the world. As tor me, I aiu no lum-e yours, nor 
you Bttifie ; death hath cut us asundei, and <iod hath 
divided me from tlu- uorld, and you from me. Ue- 

t emljcr your poor clnld for his fatlu r’s sake, who 
rod \mi in hit) hapen -t i state. 1 sued f,ir my life, 
hut, f/cd knows, it was J'or you and yours rJuit I 'b- 
Bjrud it ; for know it, my d< ar wife, your child is the 
chUd c/a ti’TXRpian, who, '>)i l/i.s own respf ct, despiseth 
d»fttjk/a,nd ids mis-6]liapou and ugly forms. I (‘anmu, 
wriionwh (Uod know.«! hmv hardly i steal this time 
Wli0n ftli sleep), and it is alM* time for me to separate 
my from tho world. Beg my dead body', 

whii Jiving was denied you, and either lay it in 
feheshtim or Bateter chtitch, by my fathet ami mother. 


I can say no more, time and d^^^ath ^Uetb mo f|W;ay. 
The everlasting Ood, powerful i iufinito, ami idseriit- 
ahlo Ood Almighty, who is goodness itself, the true 
light and life, keep you ami yours, and hav^ Iheri:^ 
ui>on me, and forgive my persecutors and faleo ^ 
cusers, and send us to meet in his glorious kingdohj. 
My dear wdfc, fareivell ; blcs.s my boy, pray for mo, 
and let my true God hohl you both in his arms. 

Besides the w'orks already mentioned, lUloigh 
comiiosi'd a immlK^r of political and other piecosf, * 
some of which have never been published. Among 
thos<* hc.st known arc his of Siaie., the 

Cafiincl Covnml, the Sceptic^ and Advux to kis Stm. 
'I'lic last contains much admirable counsel, some- 
times tinctured, indeed, with tliafc vvorhlliness and 
caution which tlie writer’s hard experience had 
strengthened in a mind naturally disposed to bo 
mindful of scdf-intercst. 'i'lie .subjects on wdiich he 
advises liis sou are— the clioicc of friends and of a 
wife, dcalhe.ss 1o llattery, the avoidouce of quarrels, 
tlie jircscrvatioii of estate, the choice of servants, 
the av'oidaiice of evil means of seeking riches, the 
bad effects of drunlteiiiie.s.s, and tlu* service of God. 
We extract Ills 

Three Jxidca to he ot>t<cnrd for the Preacirtitlon of a 

Amongst; ij,ll other Lliiiigs of thi' world, taVex are of 
thy c.sta.te, which thou .shalt ever prchi-rvo il thou ob- 
.Mt*ne three tliiiig.s : tiist, that iliou know what thou 
J;a.st, what every thing i,*! woitti that ihou hast, and to 
sec that, ihou art not wasted by thy serviints and 
olHccrs The second i.s, that thou never spend any- 
tliiiig bt-iore Ihou luive it ; for hoi rowing is the canker 
ami de.vUi I'vcry maii''s estate. The third is, that 
thou sulT'cr not thy, self to be wounded for other lueiPS' 
iaults and .scouiged joi otJur meii’s ofU nct-s ; which 
is, the surety tor anotiuM, for tlu'ieliy niilluius of men 
have heen beggared and. destroyed, paying the reckon- 
ing of other mcirs not, and ilie di.irgo of other uieir’s 
folly luul prodigality' ; if thou .smart, smart for thino 
own .sms ; and, alane all things, hi; not made an ass 
to cany tin* bunleii.s of other men; if any friend 
di'sire thee to he his suiety, give him a part of 
what Ihou hast to spare ; ii lie pms.s iKoe farther, 
he is 11(4/ tliy friend at all, for fiiendslup rather 
chooseth harm to its< If than o/loretJi it. If thou be 
houT .I for a straug(T, tliou art a, fool ; if for a iner- 
chaiit, thou ]»uttest thv estate to learn to swim ; if 
for a cliurcluuan, lie halh no iuheritauce ; if for a 
lawyer, he will liml an luvasiou by a syllable or word 
to abuHc thee ; it for a ]) 0 (n- man, thou must pay it 
thyself; ii for a lich man, he needs not: therefore 
from surctyshiji, as«,'ioni a man -slayer or enchanter, 
blc.ss tJiysdf; for tlie Ixvst prifit and return will be 
this, that if thmi force him for whom tjiou art bound, 
to pay it himself, he will become thy, enemy ; if thou 
u.se to pay it thyself, thou wilt lie a beggar ; and he- | 
hove tly father in this, and print it in thy thought, j 
that what virtue soever thou liast, he ii never 80 ma- 
nifold, if tliou he poor withal, tliou and tJiy qualities 
.■.hail lie de-sju-sed. Besides, poverty is ofttimes nent 
as a cur.se of God; it is a Hluime amongst men, an 
imprisonment of the mind, a vexation of every worthy 
spirit : thou shall neither hclf thyself nor others ; 
thou dialt drown thee in all thy virtues, having no 
inoan.s to show them ; thou shalt be a burden and on 
eyesore to thy frieuds, every man will fi^ar thy com- 
pjuiy ; ihou .shalt be driven basely to beg and uepeud 
on othem, to flatter unworthy men, to make diehonest 
shifts: and, to conclude, poverty provokes a man to 
do infamous and dotc.stcd deeds ; let no vanity, there- 
fore, or persuasion, draw thee to that worst of worldly 
raiseriea. 

If thou be rich, it will give thee plcMUi'c in heftlfb, 
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coi 3 if^ iti sickness, keep thy inind wwl body free, 
«aY<s thee-iVom jyiany perils, relieve thoe in thy elder 
years, relieve the poor and thy honest friends, and 
^ye misiahs to thy posterity to live, and defend them- j 
eelm and thine own fame. Where it is said in the j 
ProtCfcbs, * That he shall he sore voxed that is surety j 
for a stranf^ev, and he that hatoth suretyship is surt‘ j 
it is jhirther said, ‘ 'I’hij i>oor is hated even of his own ] 
ncighhour, but the ricli have many friends.* Lend j 
not to him that is mightier than tliyself, for if thou 
Icndest him, count it hut lost ; he not surety above 
thy power, for if thou bt; surety, tlnnk to pay it. 

BIOHARD GllAI'TON. 

We now rev(‘rt h) a useful, though h*ss brilliant, 
class of writers, tlm English clironitders ; a continu- 
ous succession tif whom was kept up during tlu* 
period of which we arc now troatnig. 'Fhc first who 
attracts our attention is Iticuaun (rfiAFTON, an 
individual who, in addition to the craft of author- 
ship, practised the (yi)ographical art in London in 
the reigns of Henry V'lll. and tliivi.* huc'ci'oding 
momtreha. Heing jiriiiter to bklwaril VI., he wues 
etnplo^a'd, after tlie death of that king, to prepare 1 im 
proclamation winch declared the succession of Lady 
Jane Grey to the crown, h'or this simply profes- 
sional act he was deprived of his patent, and osten- 
sibly for the .same naison eommiUed to i>rison. 
While there, or at least while unemployed after the 
loss of his business, he eomjuled Ha A/^n(/(/fHcnt o/' 
the Chrvnivhs tif iCuijhuulf published in 1.‘>G2, and of 
wiiich a new edition*, in two volumes, was puhlislied 
in 1809. Much of this work was borrowed from 
Ihdl ; and the author, tliough sonudimes referred to 
as an authority by modern compilers, holds but a 
low rank uniong English historians. 


Hia contemporary, John Stow', enjoys a much 
higher reputation as an lu'ciaatc and impartial 
ivcordcr of i>ubli(v events. Tins industrious writer 
was born in Loudon about the year L'>26. Being 
the son of a tailor, Ik* was brouglit up to that 
boifuiess, but early cxliibited a decided turn for an- 
tiquarian research. About the year 1060, he formed 
tiic design of (xmiposing annals of English history, 
in consequence of whieli, lie for a tinu' abandoned 
his trade, and travelled mi foot tlirougli a eonsuler- 
ahlc part of England, for the purjiose of examining 
the historical maini.>scripts pre.seried in catliedrals 
and other jnihlie e.stal)lifihmcut.s. He also enlarged, 
as far as his pecuniary resonrecs* allowed, hi.s collec- 
tion of old books and maunscripts, of which there 
wore many scattered tlirough tlic country, in conse- 
quence of the suppression of monasteries by Henry 
V ITL * Necessity, however, compelled him to resume 

♦ Vast numbers of books were at this pcrhul wantonly dc'- 
Btroyod. ' A uumL-r of tbeui whu-li iiurchastHl these suiKTuti- 
tipus mansions,* liiuiys IJishop Jlale, ‘ reserved ('/ llioso libnwy 
books some to servo their jakes, sonio t« eoniir their can<llo- 
Sti(lkSi and wane to ruh thdr bm^th, and Home they sold to the 
and soap-selk'vs, mul some they stmt o\t*r sea to book- 
blpidei'S, not in small mmifierK, but at times whole sliips full. 

tho universities iU'O not all oloar Ii^ this tloh‘'dablc fact ; 
but'oursod is tJiu belly which secketh to bo fed with so impodly 
ISdlnS, and so deeply sbameth liis native cmmtjy. I know a 
msnjliantman (whieh shall nt this time bo natneless) that 
> bpnghl the tfontents of two noble libraries for forty shillings 
pttee ! » abomo it is to be spoken. Th is stuff hath lie occupied 
inabaadof grey paper, by th© space of more than these ten 
Mid yot hath bo atore enough for as mauy years to come.*— 
Jffoie'jf iteclarottian, 4tc., tpioUHlin ' rolber'sEccles. Hist.' ii. l«i. 
Aoptbor UluBtiotiou gimn by the ed iter of * X^etters written by 
Foiaons, in the tkivemtoenth and Eighteuntli Contu- 


hifi trade, and his studies wero suspon^d till the ! 
bounty of Dr Parker, archbishop of Oanteirbiiry, 
enabled him again to prosecute them. Ih 1565 ho 
published his Sutmnat'i/ of EfujUsh ChrmicUst d<^- 
cated to the Earl of Ijcui^estcr,' at whose request tbp 
work was undertaken. Parker’s death, in 1575, raa»- : 
tijrially redm-ed his income, hut ho still mana^d 
to continue his rcs(‘ar('lies, to which his wdiolo time 
and energies w< le novv devoted. At length, 5n L598, 
appeared his Surun/ of London, tho best known of 
his wriling.s, and wfiieli lias served as the ground- 
work of all subsequent histories of tho metropolis, 
'fhen! wn.s another work, liis large Chronick, or 
/h'itotif of Kntjhtnf on wdik'h forty years* labour bod 
liecn bestowed, wdiicli be was very desirous to pub- 
lish ; but of this be succeeded in printing only an 
abstract, entitled Flutes JJ ishriamm, or Anmds 
Enghittd (IGiH)). A volume puiilisbcd from ilia papera 
after his deatli, entitled Siow's i’ftruDirIr, does m>fc 
contain the large work now mentioned, vvliicli, though 
left by him fit for thii press, seems to have somehow 
gone astray. In lii.s old age lie fell ink) such poverty, 
as to be driven to solicit charity from the public. 
Having ma-Je application to James L, lie received 
the royal license *1<> rcjiair to churehes, or other 
pbu'os, to receive the gratuities and diaritable bene- 
volence of well-dispoaiid people.’ It is little to tlio 
lionom- of the contemporaries of this w ortliy and in- 





Slmv’H Monument in ibe cliuicb of St Andrew under 
Sbaft, London. 

dustrious man, that he should have Ixien thus lite- 
rally reduced to beggary. Under the prc-ssun; of 
want and disease, 8tow died in 1605, at the advanced 

rics’ (London, lBf3). ‘ The tiphiindid and magtiSfiocrH alil»fliy of 
Malmesbury,' saya ho, ‘which po8sc«»cd Home of th© tinust 
inanuacrlpts in the kingdom, was ransacked, and its treasuroB 
either sold or burnt to Rorve tho commnuost ptirpoacs of Ufo, 
An antiquary who travelled tlirough that lown many yearn 
after the diaaolution, rolntes that hi* euw bmkou windows 
patched up with remnants of the most valutible manuscripts 
on vellum, and that tho bakens had not even then eoUBUmed «ba 
8t0i‘«8 they had aocumUlated, in hottllna their ovena I* ( vtd. i., 
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of ypvara. His works, tboUijjh poasessinR 
few graces of have always been esK^med for 
accuracy and roiw'arch. Ue often declared that, in 
eonjposing them, he had iiorer ;iJlowed himself to he 
swayed cither by fear, favour, or nialice ; Imt that 
he had inipartiaily, and to the heist of his knowledge, 
delivered the truth. So highly was his accuracy 
cstoomed by contemporary autUora, that BaeA)n and 
Camdon took statenjonts upon Ins sole credit. The 
following extract is taken from the ‘ Survey of Ixm- 
don — 

[xSjr^on'^s npffn ih^ Jet in JJlizajbeih^H RtIgnJi 

Wlien that great moor \vl\ich wasbeth McxafiLlds, 
at the north wall of the city, isfro/.eij over, great, com- 
panies of young men go to sport uik>h th(‘ ice ; then 
fetching a run, and setting their iiet at n distance, 
and placing their bodies aidevviMiy tliey filido a great 
way. Others lake lu'ajis of ice, as if it were great 
, will-atoues, and make ^e|lts ; many going helbn', 
draw him tbiit pits thereon, holding one anotlior by 
the hand in going so fast ; some slipping witli their 
feci, all fall d<iwn tiogethcr : some are hcttiT pnu'tised 
to the ice, and bind to their shoes bones, as the legs 
of some boo-sfc.s, and hold stake.s in ihoir hands headed 
with sharp iron, wliieh sometimes they strlko against 
the icc 5 and t hese men go on 1 ^ith sjirnl as doth a 
bird in the aii, or darts shot from some warlike en- 
gine : sometimes two men sot thomstdves at a dnstaiieo, 
and run one against another, as it were at. tilt, with 
theso stakes, W'hev< witli one or both parties are throivn 
down, notwdtiiout some liurt to their b(*dies ; und aftci 
tlieir fall, by reason of the Tiolent motion, ar(‘ carried 
a good distanen from one another ; and wlieresoci er the 
ico doth touch tbf'ir head, it mbs otf a.H the akin, and 
lays it bfiiv ; and if one fall upon Ins log or arm, it. 
is tiwally broken ; but young men gree<ly of honour, 
and desiro^iN of vii tovy, do thus exercise ihemselves in 
couiiterlhit Itattles, that they nuiy bear the brunt more 
strongly when tluy come to it. in good earnest. 

KtArif'nj- iioniNiSHRi ) — wimjam hahrison— .toiin 

HnuKKR-* FHAN’CJS ncTIlVILUli;. 

Among all the old rlironiclers, mmc is more fre- 
quently referred to than KAUiTAKn Holinhmkj>, of 
whom, liowevcr, almost nothing is known, except, 
tJiat he wa.s a principal writer of the cbroineles 
which la'Jir his name, and tluit he died about the 
year I.WO, Among his cosuljutors were Winni '.xi 
JIakrjson, a tlergyinaii, John IIookku, an unch' 
i of the autlmr of the ‘ Eoclesiastiem Polity,’ and 
FiiANCis lloTRviua.;, an individual of whom iio- 
tliing Las been recorded, but that, lie was ‘ a man of 
great learning and judgment, and a wuinderful lover 
of antiquities.' John Stow, also, was among the 
contributors. Prefixed to the hiatorieal iiortion of 
the work is a (kscriptiou of Britain and its inhabi- 
tants, by William Harrison, wliiidi eontinues to be 
I highly valued, m afTurding an interesting picture of 
} the state of tin* country, and manJier.s of the people, 

1 in the sixteenth century. This is followed by a his- 
tory of I'higbmd to the .Norman I’onqnost, by Holin- 
1 description of Ireland, by 

I ;|^chsird SUuihurst; additional chronicles of Irclaud, 
1 ')|flr,'itJ:sh«tcd or writh ti by Hooker, Holinsbed, and 
$Ui'uhiJrst ; a deseriptioii and hi, story of totland, 

) laiiMfitily fcraJtttfhited fjom ILx-tor Boece, by Holiu.shcd 
or ^^i$on ; and, l:istly, n Jiistory of Kogland, by 
ilolinahodf ^'*^^*^* I^ormap OonqucRt to 1 577, when 
tho firsi odithm of the ‘ OLronieles’ was published. Tn 
tShEs socemd oditiop, which appeared in insT, several 
iiheets cpiitaiming matter ollcnsive to the queen and 
’?3!^r mimsterR were omitted; but these have been, 
tutored ih the excellent edition in six volumes 


quarto, jtublisbed in Ijondon in ItwaBhrom 

the translation of Bocoe that Bhakspearo deriyi^d the 
ground-work of his tragedy of ‘ Macbeth.’ A$ ft, upe- . 
cimen of these cbroniqles, w^ are teraptqd to quote 
some of Harrison’s sarcastic remarks oh the deg?e- 
nerajcy of his contemporaries* their extravagance 4n 
dress, aud the growth of luxury among them* Hi« 
account of the languages of Britain, however* being 
peculiarly suited to the object of the jpreseUt w<wk, 
and at the same time higlily amusing fh>ra thq 
quaintness and simplicity of the style, it is here given 
in jirefercnce to any other extract. 

I The jAimjxMijf'A of Ji'rko.{n.~\ 

The Brilish longue called fyinnc doth yet re- 
main in that, j.arl of the island which is now called 
WalcM, nliitliei ihe Hritoiis were driven after the 
Saxons had imulc iv lull coiupiest of the othtT, whioh 
wo now cJill Kuftluiid, ulMiough the pristine inte- 
grity thcreei Ik* lint a hU.lc diminished by mixture of 
the Batin and Saxon speeeluN withal. Ilowhoit, many 
pocsicK and wntmgis (in making whereof that natiop 
hath evermore di lighicd) are }«'t extant in rny time, 
whereby some dilleioncc between the ancient and 
prcMcnt language ina.y (‘a.'-ily be di.seenmd, notwith- 
standing Unit among all these iliere is nothing to bo 
found which can set down an.y sound and full testi- 
mony of^tlievr own original, in remembrance wheroof 
their bards uml cunning men have been most slack 
and negligent. * 

Next unto tho Britudi speech, the Latin tongue was 
brought in by tlio Eoniau.s, nml ju nuinuor generally 
pbinn'd througli the whole region, u.h the French was 
aflei by the Noimans. (If tins tongue I will not say 
muth, hecaiiso then' arc fevv which be not skilful in 
the same. Ibuvlicit, a.-i the speech itself is easy and 
delectable, so hath it jiervevted the nanus of the 
anetent rivers, regions, and (dtics of Britain, in .such 
wis<', that in tJiesc <>ur days their old Biitisli denomi- 
mitioiKs are quite grow* out of ineinory, ami yet those 
of the new Latin left a.s most urn'crtain. 'Ihi.s re- 
rmuneth, also, unto my time, hoi rowed fi’Oin tho 
Bomaiis, tJiat all onr deeds, evidences, oharior.s, and 
writings of record, arc set down in the Latin tongue, 
though now very barbarous, and thereunto the copies 
aud court-rolls, and processi'H of courts and lects 
registered in the Hamc, 

I'he third language apparently knowm is the Si'y- 
thian,* or High Duleh, mdueed at the Jirst by the 
SiiXiHi.s (w'hich the Mritons call .Sftysonaer,f as they do 
tho speakers Sayson), a hard and rougli kind of .speech, 
flod wot, when onr nation was brought first into ac- 
quaiiitanee wdllitil, but now* ehtingod with U8 into a 
fai more fine und ‘‘easy kind of utterance, and flo 
polished and lK‘l]a>d ivith nev* and mildiT words, that 
it is to be avouched Imw* theio i.s no one Hpceeh under 
the sun spoken in our time that hath or can have 
more variety of words, copiousness of phrases, ot 
fi'Mires and flowers of eloquence, than hath out Eng- 
lish tongue, although sonic liave nflinucd us Vathcr to 
hark ns dogs than talk like men, bocau.se the most of 
our words (as they do indeed) incline unto one syllahlis. 
This, also, is t< i he noted as a testimony remaining 
still of our language, derived from the fciaxons, that 
the geiierni tniuie, for tho mostf part, of every skilful 
artificer in his tra4e endeth in /lore with us, albeit the 
h be left out, nnd cr only inserted, as, sorivenhcte, 
writohere, Bliiphere, kc . — for scrivener* writer, iwid 
shipper, Ac . ; beside many other relioa of that Bj)ei&ob, 
never to bo abolished. 

After the Saxon tongue came the Normati or Frendh 

* It ig scnrcoly neeeffsary to remark, that this l«rm Is hers 
misapplied. 

t The HigMaaders of ftootlaad etiU igp«^ cl the Ikifbehs# 
(moaning Saxons). 
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oter itato our country, and therein were our 
laws 'written |br a long time. Our children, also, 
were, hy an estpecial decree, taught firet to speak tho 
aame, and thereunto eni’orced to learn their construc- 
tions in the French, whensoever they were set to the 
grantmar-school, in like sort, few bishops, abbots, or 
other cler^moii, were admitted unto anj’' ecclesiastical 
function here among ns, but «u<;]i as cunio out of 
religio\ia bouses from bejyond the seas, to the end they 
should not use the Englisli tongue in their Berriions to 
the people. In tho court, also, it grew into such con- 
tempt, that most men thought it no small dishonour 
to speak any Ihiglish there ; wliicK Inavcry took his 
hold at tho last Ukewist^ in the tountry witJi evciy 
ploughman, that oren the very carters hegau to wax 
weary of their mother-tongue, and labound to sj>ealv 
! French, which as then was counted no small token of 
gentility. And no marvel ; for every' Erench rascal, 
when he came oncehil.hcr, was taken for a gentleman, 
only because he was proud, and could use his own 
language. And all this (1 say) to exile tlie Engl oh 
and liritisli speeches quite out of tho country, fbit 
in vain ; for lu the time of king Edward 1., to wit, 
toward the lafici end of liis leign, the French itself 
ceased to be spoken generally, but most of all and by 
law in the midst of Edward 1 II., and tlien began the 
English to recover and gro'v in more estimation th.au 
before ; notwithstanding tJmt, among our artificers, 
the most part oi“ tlicir implements, tools, ^and words 
of art, retain still their Freneli dcnomina.tions oven 
to these oui days, as the language itsell is used like- 
wise in .sundry Courts, books of record, and matters of 
' law ; W'hcrouf here is no place to make any p.artieulai 
; rehearsal. Afterward, also, by diligent tiavail of 
Geotfrey Chaucer and .John (iowoi, iu the time of 
Richard IL, and aftvT them ofMohn Scogaii ami .John 
Jydgate, monk of liurv, ouv Haul ttaigue w'a.s brought 
to an excellent [lass, notwithstanding that it never 
came, unto the type of perfection until the time ol 
Qneen Elizabeth, wdiorein .lohn .fewel, bishop of Saruin, 
John P'ox, and sundry learneil and excellent w'riicrs, 
i hare fully accomplished the oi nature of the same, to 
: their great jiraise and imuioital ('ommendation ; al- 
1 though not a few other do greatly seek to .stain the 
i same, by fond affectation of ioreign and strange words, 
j presuming that to be the best English which is most 

1 corriipied with I'xiernnl terms of eloquence and sound 
; of many syllables. But a.s thi.s excellency of the 
'i English tongue is found in one, and tlio south part 

J of ibis i.sland, so in Wales the greute.si number (im 
: I said) retain still their own ancient language, that 
' of the norfdi part of tho .said country being Ic.ss cm- 
rupfcod than the nihei, and Ihert'foro reputed for the 
' better in their own cstimutiou and judgment. This, 

1 also, ia proper to ua .Englishmen, that since <iurs is a 
middlo or intermediate language, ami neither too 
rough nor too smootli in utterance, wo nuiy w itli mm li 
, facility learn any other language, besidt- Hebrew', 

! Greek, and Latin, and speak it naturolly, a.s if wo 

1 were home-born in those couidrics; and yet on tho 
j other side it falleUi out, I w'Ot not by wdiat otlier 

1 moanet, that few foreign nations can rightly' pronounce 

1 Our^, without some and that great uole of imperfection, 

, esjiecially the Frenchmen, who also selihmi w'lite. any- 
i thing that savourethflpf English truly, lint thi.s of 

1 all the resit doth breed most admiration with me, tbo-t 

if any stranger do hit upon some likely pronunciation 
of our tongue, yet in age ho Kworvctli so much from 
tho satno, that he U worse therein than ever ho W£U, 
and thereto), peradventure, halteth not a little also in 
his own, as 1 have seen by experience in Tlegiuald 
and others, whereof 1 have justly marvelled. 

Tho Cornish and Devonahirc men, whose country 
the Britons call Cemiw, have a speech in like sort of 
; thnir own, and such tks hath indeed more afllnity with 
thoAnnoricon tongue than I can well discuss of. Yet 

in mine opinion, they ore both but a ooitnpted kind 
of British, albeit so far degenerating in thsMsa days 
from the old, that if either of them do moot With a 
Welshman, they are not able at tho first to andeilHtand 
one another, cxciipt hem and there iu some odd wordiP, 
without the help of jjitorpj'eters. And no marr^, in 
mine o)>iiuon, that the British of OoniwiiU is tfetts 
corrupted, since tho Welsh tongue that is spoken in 
the north and t-outh part of Wales doth difibr so much 
in itself, as the EngHsii used in Scotland doth from 
thaiw'hich is j^poken among u.s hero in this side of 
the i.^^land, as I have ,xaid alicatly. 

Tho .Scotti«h-Kngli.sh hatli been much broodier and 
les.-! pleaMunt iu nUeraiicc tliiui oiins, because that 
nation haili not, till of late, cndcav<aired to bring the 
same to anv jierlcct order, and yd it w'OS such in 
manner as Englisiuncu tlieinselvcs did tip<>ak for thio 
most part beyond i he Trent, wdiithcv any great amend- 
ment of our laiigii.age had nut, as then, exktided 
itscdl. How'beit, in <air rime the S'ottisli language 
cndeavouicth to eome neai, if not altogether to matt^, 
our tongue in finenc.s.s of phiase and eojiiousiicss of 
wolds, and this may in ])art appear by a history of 
tJie Ajioervjdni tninslated irito Scoff ish yewso by Hud- 
Hon, dedicated to the li mg of that country, and con 
taining six bot^ks, except my memory do fail me. 

UJCIIART) irAKl.l'VT. 

Ru’UAJin 11 A M.fiYT isamitlier of tin' laborious com- 
pilers of this period, to wlnmi the w'orld is indobtod j 
tor the preservation, m an acies.xible foDii, of narra- 
tives wdiieli would otberw'ise, in all probability, have, 
fallen into oblivion, d'he department <if history'' which 
he chose was that desiTijilive of the naval adven- 
tures and disi'owries of his (‘oimtrynien. flakluyT, 
was born in London about the year 1 .'‘in.’}, and received 
bis elementary edneation at \\’cstminster seluxil. Ho 
aftorw.anl.s stmlied at Oxford, wlicre be engaged in 
an extensive eourse of reading in various languages, 
on goograjihieal and maritimo subjects, for which 

Im Inid early di.splayul a strong liking. !So much 
reputation did his know li‘dge in those dep.'irtniout.s 
uequire f<»r huii. that hi' w'as appointia] to lecture 
at ( Ixford on cosmography and the collateral sciences, 
Hiul carried on a eorre.spondi'iiet' witli tho.so etJe- 
brated continental geographers, Ortelius and Mer- 
e.'ilor. At a .subsequent peritsl. ho resided fiir five 
years in I’.aris as ebaplain to the English ambas- 
sador, during vviiieli time he cultivated the aeqmiint- 
auee of jM'rsons eminent for thi'ir knowledge of 
geography .and maritime history. On his returh 
from France in l.^iSF, Sir Wsdh'r Raleigh appointed 
j him one of the .soeiely of coun.sc'llors, a.ssistaiit,a, and 

1 adventurers, to whom he assigned his* patent for 
the prosecution of diseoveriea in America. Pre- 
viously to tins, bo had jiublislK'd, iu 15B2 a,hd 1587, 
tw'o small eollectjonfi of voyages to America; but 
these are included in a. much larger work in three 
volumes, wliieli he published in 1.5P9, and 1600, 

entitled T/ie fYtncipaf NmufaUom^ Fb;/«(/cA, Traf- 
Kufi Jfisrovrrkm of ihe JEntjllsh Nfi/inn, itiacfe 6>/ 
Sat ov Oirr Laml, to the JternoU] and Farthest Distant 
Quarters of the Far thy within the Corfifjass of (fuse I'bOO 
.wef/r,s. in the first volume are contained voyiiges 
to the north and north-east ; the true state of Ice- 
land; the defeat of the Spanish Armada; the ex|je- | 
dition under the Earl of Essex to Cadiz, &c. In the i 

1 second, he relates voyages to the south and south- | 
east 1 and in the third, expediUons to North Ame- 
rica, the West Indies, and round the world. Nar- 
ratives arc given of nearly two hundred and twehty ! 
Voyages, besides many relalivo documentfi, such ^ , 
patents, instructions, and letters. To this coue^m 
ail the subsequent compilers in this department hare 
♦ 2151 
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lbiQ«u largteij' indebted. In tbc esylanatory cataJogue 
jlpreflxod to ‘(.'burcdiiirs Gollcftion of Voyages,’ and 
of which J^oeke has been said to be the author, 
Hakluyt's collection is 8iK»keu of as ‘valuable for 
the good there to be picked out ; but it might be 
wished the author laid been less voluminous, deli- 
vering what was rtuiUy authentic and \iseful, and 
not Rtufliug his work with so many stories taken 
upon trust, so nia)i3^ trading voyages that Jiavc 
nothing new in them, so many warlike exploits 
not at all pi'rtinent to his undertaking, and such a 
multitude of articles, charters, privileges, letters, 
telations, and other things little to the pnrjHvsc of 
travels and dIseoveri(ts.’‘*' The work having t)eeome j 
very scarce, a new editif)n, in live volumes (piarto, 
was published in 1809. Ifakhiyt w^as the author, 
also, of translations of two foreign works on Florida; 
and, w'hen at Paris, published an e nlarged edition of 
a history in the. Latin language, entitled fJr Utahns 
\ (kcanicis ct Orhv. Abcn, by Mart) r, no Italian autlior ; 

' this was allerwards transhited into English ii.v a 
person of the name ot Lok, under the title of The 
History of the HV,s^ hohes^ amtoinimj the Arts nruf 
Atb entures of the Sj>atiiar(fs, which have ('oiujuvral nml 
Teopki) those Count/ u s; en/'i/ bed u'lih T'iou/’// r»/‘7Vra- 
sani Relation (f Manners^ Cerc/iiontcs, Taws^ Govern- 
vienls. a7id of the Indians. Jn 161)1 Hakluyt 

published the Discovenes of the Wo/IJ,j'/oui (he Rirst 
Original to the Year of oar Loid IjO-I, translated, 
witii additions, frein the Portuguese of Antonio 
(.i-alvauo, governor of T('rnate, in the East Indies. 
At lii.H death, in 1610, liis papers, which were nume- j 
rous, came into the hands of 


B.\>iri!:ii lUTiu n.vs, 

another lOiigli.'di clergyman, who made use of them 
in compiling a Jiistory of voyages, in four volumes, 
entitled Pnrehas his I'ilgnius. 'I’lns appearetl in 
1025; but the author bad already pnlihsJied, in JOld, 
before Hakluyt’s death, a volume called Pnichus Ins 
Pifgrhttaih : cr, ifrlutiom of the World., uud the ./bit- 
gions (hwrrcd in all Agts and Pi lees JiHi-rorcfCd jrovi 
the Craaiioth unto the Present 7’iies'e two "works (u 
ngw' edition of the latter of which was imldLshed iii 
I6‘i6) form a continuation of Ilakinyt’s collection, 
but on a more extemh d piiUJ.f 'I'he publicatimi of 
this voluminous work iuvoha>d the author in debt: 
it was, how'cver, well received, and has been of 
much utility to later fionijalers. The writer of ti e 
catalogue in ('hurcliill’s collection says of J^urch.ts, 
that 'he has mutated Jtakhiyt to(> much, sw'elhng 
hisvork into five volumes in fohof yvt, he adds, 
Hlie whole colleetion is very valnuhle, a.s having 
preserved many considerable voyagi s that might 
othevwi.M' have ])crished. Jbit, like llakliiyi, he inus 
thrown in all that came to hand, to till up so many 
volumes, and is excessive full of his owoi notion.s, 
aud of mean rpubhliog and playing np<in words; yet 
such Hs can make clioice of the bo-st, the collec- 
tion is very valuable." | Among Jus iicculiarities is 

* CbuiohiU’w C'oll-'i Him, vol. i,, p. xvii. 

' ^ t Th(i eonti'nts ut tlm (UO’ciont 'soliiiui-s juv as* follow 

Lodhef' riJfjririw' '.nJiUiiio, Vo.v.'(({e.s,mtl Ti’jtvclf.of Aii<.u*nt 
Pardarel<*i, .aul Miilosojiliars, VoyagcBof Cii- 

C(»,ul 9 ttVii^a.torS of tlic aail V oy;)p»*H alonj? the coahtn of 

AfrAw Iti Uws Bast Itutn-., Japar., t laim, the I'liiUppinelslaud*., 
Aftnl lh^!1 Psnyjwn and AnUdan i iuJf- Vol ll. ooiuttins Voyagch 
and H(f4liort8 of Afdcu, Bthloj)! i, rakisOfKs Arabia, i’ersiii, 
and Othvr part* of Asia. Vol. iU oontaiuH Tai-tary, China, 
BoflaUv, Nordi-Weat America, ami tliu fiiUr Hogiotw. Vol. IV. 
cootaiiis A.int!rica aind the West Imlios. Voj. v. fonta>os tlm 
Piffrimxtjio, « Thoologiual and Goosr/iphlcal of Asm, 

dpica, imd Amerioa. 

,'i Vol. 1 , p. xvil. 


that of interlarding theological reflecUoiis 
cussions with his narratives, Purchaa afeKfttt 
1628 , at the age of lifty*'one. His other worljA ape, 
Mwrocosmus^ or the History of Man (1619) { ihG King*i 
Tower and> Trimnyhant Arch of London (1628); and 
a Funeral tiermou (1619). Ills quaint eulogy of the 
sea is here extracted from the ‘ Pilgrimage /-*• 

[The *SW(.J 

As flod hath combined the «oa and land into, one 
‘dobe, s<» their joint couihination and mutual assist’- 
ance is lictx’Ssary t<» .secular ha,])pinefl3 and glory, Tlte 
.scfi covereth oncdialf of this patrimony of man, whereof 
( lod set hiTu in possession when he said, ‘ Replenish 
the earth, and subdne it, and have dominion over the 
iish of the bca, and over the fowl of the air, and over 
every living thing that moveth upon the earth.’ * * 

Thus .shi>uld niiiu at once lose hall' his inhoriiance, if the j 
art of navigation did not enable him to manage this { 
nntanusl beast, and with the bndlo of the winds and | 
.saddle of hi.s .shipping to make him scn u'cahle. Kow 
for tlic services of the .sea, they sxri' inimmcrahlc : it 
is ihe great purveyor ('f the world’s commodities to 
our use ; conveyer of the cxce.ss of rivers ; uniter, by 
tiaflick, of all nalions: it presimts tlie eye with <li ver- 
sified colours ami motions, and is, as it xrcre, wdth 
rich broowlics, adorned with vanon.s islandb. U Is an 
o]>en field for merchandise in peace ; a pitched field 
for the uiosL dreadful fights of war; yieUls diversity 
of fish and fowl for diet ; matcriaks for wealth, medi- 
cine fi)r health, sinqdes foi medicines, pearls, and 
other iexvels for ormiinent ; umbel and ainnergri.so for 
* ‘ the wonders of the Lord In the deep’ for 
insii action, 'uricty of ereatiire.s for us(‘, inuHipHcity 
of natures for coniemjdation, divov.sity of iw’cidents , 
foi admiration, eonqicndiousne.s.s to flte ivay, to full 
h(»bo! healthful evacuation, to the thirsty earth fertile 
moisture, to distant friends pleasant meeting, to weary 
jKTson.s delighrful refreshing, to studious and religious 
minds a map of knowledge, mvsteiy of temperance, 
eveieise of eontinenee ; school of prayer, muditatioii, 
deiotion, and .sobriety; uTiige to the distressed, por- 
tage to tile morehaiit, passage to tltc traudlcr, cu.stoms 
to the prince, springs, lakes, riicrs, to i, ho earth ; it 
hath on it tempostH and ealm.s to ehmstisc the siiis, to 
o'ceri'Kso the faith, of seamen ; manifold afleetiou.^ in 
itself, to affect and htu|iify tin,* hubtle.st philosopher j 
susiaincth moveable fortresses for the soldier ; mairi- 
taineth (as in our island) a ivall of defence and watery 
garri.son to guaril the. state ; entertains tlio «uii with 
vapouns, the moon with ob.seqiiiousncss, the stars also 
with a luituial looking-glass, the sky with clouds, the 
air with tiaripcratonf.Hs, the soil with Mipplene!s.s, the 
rixer.s with tides, the hills with moisture, the X'alleys 
witli fertility ; contaiiieth ino.^t divorsi-fied matter for 
meteors, most multi form shapes, most various, nuuio- 
rou.s kimls, most immense, diflbrmed, ilcformod, tiii- 
lorined iiion.sters ; once (for why .should I longer detaiu 
yen ?) the s(»a yicMs action to the body, meditation 
to the idiikI, the wsnid to tJie world, all parts thereof 
to each part, by this ait ol aits, navigation. 


Among the intrepid navigiltors of Queen KliM- 
bctli's reign, wliosc miveptures a.rc recorded by Hak- 
lu.yt, oms of the most distinguished is Joun Davis, 
a native of Devonshire, who, in J 585, ami the two 
following years, made three voyages in 8<‘art:h ot a 
north-west passage to China, and discovered the 
well-knowm straits to which his name has eviSi* $ino*q 
heeri fl.ppliod. In 1595 ho himself published a small 
and now exceedingly ran* volume, entitled The 
World's Hydrogtaphical Lescriptioiit wdxercin,* as I 

wc arc told* in the title-page, * is proued not otiely 
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hy auctho»itic of witers* but also by late experienco Dartmouth. And ac<iuaintmg master Seewtoiy with 
<)f tranellers, and reasons of snbatantlall pnibabilitie^ the rest of the honorable and worshipfull adventurers 
that trorlde in all his zoneSf olymatSf and places, all our j»rocediu;?es, 1 wis appointed aiu;airine the 
Is habitable and inhabited, and the seas likewise sccoiule yeere to search the bottoine of this straight, 
universally without any naturall anoy- because by all likelihood it was the place and ^sage 

, arice to hinder the same; whureby appeares that by us lubouml f<^^. In this second attempt tho mer- 
' from I-Sngland there is a short and speedie passage chants of lOxetcr nnd other places of the West bc". 
into the South Seas to China, Malacca, Phillipina, came adventurers in the action, so ihal, being sudi- 
and India, by nortlurly navigation, to the renowm*, cicntlyfurnislnHlibrhixemont hes, and Jiaving direct ion 
lionour, and benefit of* her nuiiesties stale ;md com- to soarcli this Htmigbtc, luirlll we found tlie same to i 
munalty/ In corroboration of those positions, he fall into an other s.-a upon tlio 'West side of this part 
givofl a short narrative ol his voyages, which, not- America, we should ti!j;nvne udourju;, furlben it was 
withstanding the unsiwiccsefiiV termination of them oot to be doubled l)ui. sUiping with tratle might 
all, he considers to afford argumentH in favour of wdely bee rvumoied lu China and the parts of Asia, 
the north-west passage. This narrative, with ds dejiartod Uoni Dartmouth, ;vml ariving unto the 
original spelling, is here inserted as up interesting south part ol the c'of<t of Dcsohdiou costed the same 
specimen of the style of such relations in the age 4)f '*1**^^ his nost shore to the lat. of (ih. degn's, and 
Elizabeth. 1 1*^'*^*^ aucon-d ainou^ < he yl Is bordei jug upon tlic same, 

where wee refreshed oitrsdues, 'J’liope<Ji)lf; of this place 
t'Z>aPM’a Voycujes m Search of the North- Went / Wr//c.] likewise ynto vs, by u Inane I vudi^rstood through 

their signes that lowardes the North the sea was large. 

In iny first voyage, not cxiierlcneed ol‘ the nature At this plae<* the eluefe shijio whercupou I trusted, 
of those clymattes, and having no direction eiiher hy calleil tin* Merinayd <d‘ !>ai imontli, found many occa- 
Chart, niobe, <ir other eeitaync iclatiou in what alti- slons of discontentmcut, and heing unwilling to pro- 
tude that passage was to bee seandied, 1 shaped a < eede she theri‘ basooke me. 'I'licu emisideriiig howc 
Northerly course and so sought the same towards the I had iriueu my fay tli and most constant promise to 
South, and in Uiat niy Northerly eon rse I fell upon my vvorsIu]»full good tnend masler William Samler- 
tlic sh(>Te which ill aiieicnt time was called (iroynlaml, son, who of all men was the greatest adiienturer in 
fiue hundred league > distant from the durseys West that aetion, and tooke such care for the perfoiirumncc 
Nor West Northerly, the land being very high and tlieerof that hee hath to my knowledge at one time 
full of mightie mouniaiues all eoueieil with snow, no disbursed as mueh money as any iiuo others whatso- 
view'c of wood, grasses or earth to be soene, and the cuver out of bis owno pvireii, wben sonu' of the coin- 
shorc fcw'O leages of iut-o the BiasoluUof yseas that pany hanc bin slacke in giulng m llieir ailueutnrc. 
no ahipxniig coldby any meancs eoinc neeve the Mime. And also knowing that I should Jose the fauonr of 
The lothsome vewe ol the shore, and irksome iioy.se of nnuster Sei-ietory, if 1 shouldshimke from his direction, 
thoysewas such, asthatit bred straugeeoMceipisamong in one small liaike of thirty tonnes, whereof master 
us, so that wa- suiipuscd the plaee to be must and voyd Sanderson was owner, alone without farther eomlbrt or 
of any senelble or vegitable eivatures, whcruiion I company 1 proeeedeil on my voyage, and ariuing unto 
called tlio same Desolation; so coasting this shore this straights followed the saitie eightie lo»go.s,vutill 
towardes tlio tSoulh iu the latitude of sixiie degrees, I I eame among iimny ylamles, wliere the water did ob 
found it to trend towardes the west. I still lolloweJ and fiowe .sixe fadoine vpriglit, and where there had 
the leading thereof in the same hi'ight, and after fiftic bceue great trade of peojile to make trayne. But by 
or sixtiti leago-4, itfayled and Jay diiectly north, which sneh thinges as there we found, wee knewe that they 
I still followed, and in thirtio Icages sayliugupon tlie were not Xtians of Durope that vsed that ttade ; in 
'VV\‘st side of this coa.-'t hy me named l)e.soiation, vve fine, by seaehing with our boate, wee Amnde small 
were jiast all the yso ami found many greeno and hope to passe any farther that w^ay, and therefore 
plesant Ills bordering upon ihe shore, but the mouii- retoiirning againo ii'iouered the sea and so coasted 
tains of the maine were still eovered with great muiii- the shore towai<U‘s the ."^onth, and in so doing (for it 
titie.s of snowe. 1 brought triy .sjupjie among tho,^e ylls was to late to seaieh towaides the Noith) wee fouudo 
autl there inored to refreshe onr selves in our wi'aiie aii othei gieal inleLt iiceic fortie h'ages broade dRierc 
travell, in the latitude* of sixtie foure degrees or there the wat<T eiifivd in witli violent swifi nos. I’his we 


about. 'J’he jieople of the country, liuving csjijed our 


‘ thought might la* a passage, for no doubt but 


slujips, eamedown unto us in their eanocs, holding up the North paitos of Aim riea are all ylands, by aught 
their right hand to the Sunne and crying Yhaout, that 1 could perceiin; therein ; bat beeau.se I was alone 
would slriekc tlioir biestos ; wav* doing the like the in a small barkc of thiriii* tonnes, and the yeoro 
people came aborde our shippes, nu n of good stature, spwit 1 entered not into tlie same, for it was now the 
unbearded, fimall eyed ami of tractable conditions ; by seumith of .September, but coasting tlie shore towarde.s 
wbom, as signes would permit, wc umlorstoode that the Scuth wo saw an inercdildo number of birdes. 
towardes the North and West there was a great sea, Ham ng diners bdiermen aborde our barkc, they all 
and using the people with knidnesse in gening them eoneludi'd that thme was a great scull of fish. Wee 
naylos and knifes which of all things they mo.st ile- beeing vnprouuled (jC fisliuig furniture, with a long 
sired, wo di'parted, and finding the sea free from y.sc, .spike iiayle mayde a huko, and fastening the same to 
suppo.sjng onr Helve.s to be past all dannger, we shapetl one of onr sounding lynes. Deforo the bay tc was 
our course West Nor West, thinking thereby to passe changed wee tooke more than fortie gw'at cods, the 
for Cllimi, but in the latitude of sixtle sixo degrees, lishe swimming so aboundantly thieke about our 
wee fell with an otbar shore, and there foundo an barkc us is incredible to bo reported of, vvJiieh with a 
other pa««aep of 20 leages broade directly West into small portion of salti? that we had, wee pre-eniod 
the same, which we supposed to beo our ho|K’d stray’^ght. srtrne thirlie eoiiiiJo, or there aboutr*s, ami so n/iurned 
We ititernd into the same thirty or fortie Iciigcs, finding for hhigland. And hauing reporteil to master Si'ew- 
itugitlicrtovvydeunovstraightcn;then,con«idcringthat ,tory the whole wuccesse of this attempt, hee com* 
the yeere wan spent, for this was in the fync of August, mandeil ince to present unto the mo.st liouuralde 
and not knowing the length of this straight and dan- lamde high thresurer of England soim* puric of that 

S thereof, we tooke it our host couinc to retoume fish, which when his Lordship saw and heanlo at large j 
notice of our good sucees.so for tiiis small time the Relation of this secondc .attempt, 1 receiued fauor* i 
of search. And so retourning in a sliarpe fret of able countenance from his honour, uduising moc W 
Wc?tei'ly,wi»dcs, the 23 of September wc arrived at prosecute the action, of which his liordahip coneeiuci^l' | 
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a v©ry j^wxl opmion, Th® next yeere, itlthough diuer« 
of the {wiufiwfcareTfl f«l frciin the action, as al the wes- 
nserchaiites mil most of those in I^ondon, yet 
some of the atUienturew botJi honorable and worshipful! 
oontinuecl their willing fauour and oharge, so that by 
this ineanes the next yecrc 2. sldppes were appointed 
for the fishing and one pynace for tlie discouory. 

Imparting from Dartmouth, through (Jod’s merciful 
fauour 1 ariued to tiio place of fishing and there accord- 
ing to my direction I left the 2 shipps to follow that 
busincB, taking their faithful promiBe not to depart 
VutUl my roturnc rnto tlieni, which shouldebee in the 
fine of August, ami so in the barke 1 proceeded for 
■ the diseouejry, but after my (lej)artare in sixtet^ue 
dayes the bhippes had finishetl their voyage, and so 
presently departed for England, without regard of 
their pmmise. My selfe, not distrusting any such hard 
measure, proceeded in the discouerie and followed my 
eoui'se in the free and open sea, betv^cene North and 
Nor west, to the latitude of sixtie seucj) degrees, and 
there f might h<*o America west from tno, and Desola- 
tion cast ; then when 1 saw the land of )>otli sides, 1 
began to distrust that it would proouc but a giilfe, 
Notwithstanditig, desirous to knowethe full certaiiitye, 

1 proceeded, and in sixtlc eight degrees the ytaasage 
exuargod, so that I could not sec the xvestenio shon^ ; 
thus 1 continued to the latitudn of seuentie fine cle- 
gj'ees, in a gieat sea, fre‘e from yse, coasting the 
westerno shore of Desolation. 'J'he pe<»ple came conti- 
nually rowing out vnto me Iti their (Janou's, twenty, 
forty, and one hundred at a time, ami xeould gdue me 
fishe dried, Samon, Samon peale, cod, (!a]>rin, Imnipe, 
atone base, and such like, be•^ules diners londea of 
birdcs, as Partrig, Fesant, Dulls, sea btrdes, and other 
kindfts of ilenhc, f still laboured by signe- to knowe 
from the?u wlmt they knew of Jiit\ sen towards the 
North. They slil 1 ma<le signes of a ^'P'eat sea as we vn- 
derstood them ; then t departed from that coast, think- 
ing to discouer the North parts of America, and after 

J had fia,>le(l towardes the west neere fortjr* Irugts 1 
foil upon a great hancke of yse ; the wind l>eing Jsbudh 
and blcwo nmoh, 1 was coiistraim-d to e<>ast Ihe same 
towardex tlie South, Jiot seeing any sIiott Wtst from 
' me, ncitber was there any yso towards the NoHh, but 
agR'at sea, free, iary, ^Cl•y salt an>l blue and of an 
uusean heahle depth. S<> coasting t( wardes the South 

I came to the jdacewher I left tiie shippos to finho, 
but fi'und them not. Tliea being lor.saken and left in 
thi.‘ ||jistres8c referring my selfe to the mercifull proui- 
deinv of God, shaped my course for hhigland and in- 
ho}'»'d for of any, God alone rehaiing mo. I arinod ,it 
DaHmouih. Hv this ]a^t discoueric it seemed most 
iixairr'-sL that the passage was fret; and without imjDe- 
diment towards i)ie North, but by reason of thesyjaniah 
fieete and unfortuTiatr time of master .Secretoryes 
deatii, the voyage was omitted and neuer flithens at- 
tempted. 

^ J->avis made five voyages as a pilot to thu East 
i Ifidics, where he was Uillisl in l()(>5 in a conttmtiou 
with some Jupaitesc otf the coast of Malacca. 

0tX>ilOl' SAVOYS. 

Eive years after that event, (iKoxui'e Sanoyb, a son 
Archbishop of York, mvl autluyr of a wcU- 
known mctJTK-aJ tr-nsiatayn of ‘Ovid’s Mefivmor- 
set out nyK>u a journpy, of which he pub- 
; a» aecoimt in 16t,>, entitled A JMathn of a 

(femn Amo Dotrtui, l«Ki. fW Jhaka, emi- 
DeiiCriptuM ofth Turkish fJmpirn of Egppt^ 
of the Mok jMJfdt of me Emote E irtu of Itahf, and 
ijdantin ttAjoming. This work wxi» so popular ‘as tr> 
rtiwefi a seventh edition in iC73-~-a distinction not 
imdteservxjd, siiK^f>, as? Mr Kerr hast remarke'^l, in his 
' XMiadoguo of Voyaged and Travelis, * Sandy* was an 

accxjmplished gentkwian, well prepared, "by previous ' 
study, ft*r his travels, which are diBtlxxguished 
erudition, sagacity, and a love of truth, and ago 
written in a pleasant style.’* He devoted particidar 
attention to the allusions of the ancient poets to the 
various localities through which he passed. In his 
dedication to Eritxce Charles, he thus refers to th<J 

[Modem State of A ncient Comt7’ks.} 

The parts 1 speak of are the most renowned coun" 
tries and kingdoms : once the scats of most glorious 
and triumi>hant cmjnres ; iho Ihoatres of valour and 
heroical actions ; tbo soils enriched with all earthly 
felicities ; the places where Nature hath produced her 
wondertul works ; where arts and sciences have been 
invented and pcrfecied ; whei'O wisdom, virtue, policy, 
and cfvility, have been planted, have fiourisKed ; and, 
lastly, where ti'od himeK'lfdid place his own commoji- 
wcallb, gave laws arid oracles, inspired bis propheia, 
sent angtds to couvorso with men ; above all, where 
the Son of fjod descended to become man ; where ho 
honoured ilie earth with Ills beautiful steps, wrought 
Die works of our redemption, triumphed over death, 
and aseended into glory : which countries, once so 
glorious and famous for their Ufijipy estate, are now, 
through vice and ingratitude, become the most de- 
plored cijxcctaeles oi' extreme misery ; the wild beasts 
of mankind haxung broken in upon them, and rooted 
out all civility, and the pride oi a stem and barbarowa 
tyratit jiossosbing the tin ones of ancient and just do- 
minion. Who, aiming only at the height of great- 
ness and sensuality, hath in tract of time reduced so 
great and goodly a jiart of the world to that lamcnt- 
nhle distix'ss ami servitude, under which (to the astO- 
Tiishment of the understand) ng beholders) it now 
faini'Jt an 1 gi-oaneth. Those rich lands at this piusent 
ici'iaMi waste and overgrown with bushes, receptacles 
of xvild beasts, of thieves axxd murderers; large terri- 
tories disjiefipled, or thinly inhabiled: goodly cities 
made desolate ; suinptuouM bnilditiga become ruins ; 
gloidous tomjdes either Bubverted, or prostituted to 
impiety ; true religion discouiitonanced mid opprossiod; 
all nobility extinguished; no light of learning per- 
mittoil, nor virtue cherished : violence and rapine in- 
sulting over ail, and leaving no security except to an 
abie< t mind, and unlooked-on poverty ; which cala- 
niitie.^ of theirs, so grofit ami deserved, are to the rest j 
of liu! World as threatening instructions. For assistance j 
wherein, I hav e not only related what I sow of their j 
present condition, hut, so far as convenience might 1 
peiioit, presented a brief view' of the former estates | 
and first antiquities of those pcojdcs and countries; ( 
thonce to draw a rydd image of the frailty of man, 
the mutability of wliatsoevor is worldly, rnd assur- 
ance that, as there is nothiXig unchangeable saving 
(hul, so nothing stable but by his grac® and protcetioju 

I’he death of Sandy s, which totik place in ifl43, 
w'ls soniowhat prcetslotl by that of a eontcinporory ,i 
traveller, , | 

WILLIAM LITJiOaW, i 

a Scotsman, who traversed on foot many Euro- 
pean, Asiatic, and African coiuitries. This indlvi* 
dual was one of those tourists, now so abundant, who 
travel from a love of ud ventui'C and locomotiow, with- 
out having any scientific or Uterwry object in view. 
According to liis own ata-tement, he walked rawo 
than thirty-six thousand miles ; and so detddedly 
did he give the preference to that mode of travelling, 
thai, even when the use of a carriage was pifered to 
him, Im steadfastly declined to avail himself of. the 
accommodation. His narratiYe was published' io 
* Karr's Oollfwrtlon Sf Voyages, vol, xvIlL pi 6I». 
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motum umsHATOftEj. 


jAAms jntowKtr^ 


IjontJojoi in 1640^ with a long tit^ comtnencing thuB— 
The Tefal JtHseoMm of the Itare Adventures and Fain^ 
Jkd FeregrimtioHs of hmg NineUm Yeatd Travels 
fkm Scoiland to the nmt famom Krnqdoms in Ewt^et 
Aektt and Af^iea. Perjitcd 6y Three Dealr-lHnight Voy- 
ages in Surveying Forty-Eight Kingdoms, Ancient and 
Mtidem; Twenty-One BeipuMws, Ten Abmdute Prin- 
eijyaliiim, with Two Hundred Islands. ( >ne of his prin- 
ciptil and least apreeable adventures ocomT(*tl at 
Malaga In Spain, where lie was arrc-stetl as an Eng- 
lish spy, jind committed to prison. The details vdiieh 
he gives of his sufteriugs while iu eonfinenient, and 
the tortures applied to him with tin' view of extract- 
ing a confession, are such as to make humanity 
sicken. Having l>een at Itnigtl* relieved by some 
English residents iu Malaga, to whom his situation 
accidentally heearne known, he was sent to l.<ondnn 
hy sea, and afterwards forwarded, at the expense of 
Iving James, to Bath, where he rt'inained upwards 
of six months, recruiting his sliattired frame, lie 
died in 1640, after luaJtig attempted, a]>parently 
without success, to obtain redress by bringing his 
citse l>cfore the llpiier House. 


James IIow'hli. was one of the most intelligent 
travellers and pleasing miseclhineous writers in the | 
early part <if the seventeenth century. Ihwn hi Ciir- 
marthouahlro aliout 1506, he roeeiveil Ins ediKMtion 
at Ilord'ord and tlxford, and repaired to fyondou iu 
quest of employment. He was tliere appointed 
steward to a paleut-glass manufactory, in which 


lish vessel which hiul l>oen Bcized in Sardinia on a 
charge of simij^ling ; but all hopes of 
dress iwiing di^troyed by the breaking otf of Erhiee 
(Iharkw’s proiiosod marriage 'with tlie infanta, he 
iretarned to England in Ilis next oDRco waS 

that of secretary to Uird Serope, as president of the 
imrth; and in I6;i7 he was chosen by the corpora^ 
tion of ilichmond to he one of their representatives 
in parliament, Thref> years afterwards he visitCi^ 
CoiKuihagcn as secretary to tln^ English ambassador. 
Having complimented ( Hilaries T. in two small poems, 
be o]>taine<I, in 1610 , tin' clerkship of the council, an 
appointment which lasted hut a short time, as, three 
years afterwards, he imprisoned in the Fleet by | 
order of a committee of parliament. Here ho re- ! 
maiiied till after Die king’s death, supporting him-’ 
self by truiishiting and composing a variety of ; 
works. At the Kestoration he bccaino bistoriogra- t 
pher-royal, being 'the first wlio ever cnjoyo«l that 
title; and eoutimicd his literary avocations till his 
d<‘alh, in 1606. Of iipAvards uf forty publications of 
this lively and sensible writer, none is now geiie- 
rsUly roiui except bis lJpi)ifo!,r U o-EJ lance , or Familiar 
Letters, first printed in and considered to be 

the earliest specimen of cpistohiiy literature iu the 
language. Tin* Utters are dated from varions pUuUJS j 
at hoin(‘ and abroad ; and thougb some of them ate ' 
supposed to have been compi!e<l from tneinory wbile j 
the author was in the Elect xwi.son, tlui greater uuru- j 
Imt seem to hear suflicii'nt internial toiileuoe of liav- ( 
ing Ik'cu written at the times arid phu'cs indicated. I 
His remarks on the lomliug events ami charaeters of i 
the time, as well as the animated accounts given of | 
what he saw in foreign countries, and the sound ' 
refiections with wdiich liis kiters abound, contri- j 
bate to render the work one of pcraiancut interest i 
aud value. ! 








capacity he went abroad in 1619, to procure mate- 
rial# and engage workmen. In the course of bis 
travels, which lasted till 16a I, he visited many com- 
mercial towns in Holland, E'landers, Erauco, Spain, 
aud Italy •, and, being jHissessed of an a<mte and in- 
guiijrlng mind, laid up a great store of useful observa- 
tion# joii men and manners, be^iiies acquiring an 
ektehsivo knowledge of modem languages. Mis con- 
tKotiewi with the glass company soon after ceased, 
ajid he visited France m the travelling com- 
panion of ft young gentleman. After this he was 
seat to Spiftin, as agent for the recovery of an Eng* 


To I>r Fruiicis MomeU. 

* * wi.shes ct)ine to you funn Venice, a ]>la<ce 

where thtic ihiiotliuig wanting that lioavtcan wi*(h ,* ro- 
j uownod Wniec, the admirod'ht cit> in llienorld, acity 
that all Europe is bound unto, ^<^r Hie her grealc^fe 
! rampait against that huge oa-stcru tyrant, tho ’J'urK,by 
i sea ; else, f hediove, he luul ovemm all Christendom 
i hy this time, iigums^t him this city hatJi ]>ciibrmed 
iiuriibks cvph'Ite, and nut only against him, but. divers 
others ; she Jmth rcstorc^I ('uipcrors to tUcir thrones, 
and popes to their eh, air.^, and nhh licr gal ley. s often 
picserved vSt Peter's baik from sinking : for which, by 
: nay of rcwanl, one of his succv ssor-. espoused her to 
the sv‘a, which niaiTiage is Holeinnly icucwcd every 
year in soleian proeessioii hy the Jmgc and all the 
(’larissiiims, and a gold ring cast into the sea out of 
the great (laleasse, calltal the Bueentoro, wherein the 
j first ci'i'cnioiiy win performed hy the pope himself, 
above three hundred years since, and they say it is the 
self-Bame vessel stlU, though often put upon careen, 
and trimmed. This made nic think, nay, 1 fell upon 
an abstracted notion in philosophy, and a speculation 
touching the body of man, which, being in perpctu.'il 
flux, ami a kind of succession of decays, ami, conse- 
quently requiring, ever and anon, a re.storation ol’ wh.'it 
it loseth ol the virtue of thofoniieralinicut, and what 
was converted after the ^linX concoction into a blood 
and fleshly substance, which, as in all other suhlun iry 
bodies that have internal principles of heat, iitieth to 
transpire, breathe out, amJ waste away throngli invi- 
sible pores, by exorcise, motion, and sleep, to luako 
room st^l for a supply of new nurritnro : I * 
say, to consider whether our bodies nuty he said W ho < 
of like condition with this Bueentoro, which, though 
it he reputed still the same vws&td, yet, I hohcite 
there’s not a foot of that timber remaimug it . ; 

had upon the first dock, having bpn, as they teU | 
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Ipfbeii plAnkferl and ribbed, calked and pieced. In 
inanDcr, our bodies may bo said to be daily re- 
paired by new Isustenance, which be;;etjj new blood, 
and constMiueutly new apirita, new humours, and, I 
niay say, now flesh ; tho old, by continual deperdifciou 
,and iusenslible ixirspirations, evapomting still out of 
U8, and giving way to fresh ; ho that 1 make a tjuestion 
whether, by reason of these ]Kupetual rejuiratlons and 
accretions, tbo body of man may be said to bo the 
same numerical body iji his old age that be hacl in 
j bis ma^ihood, or the same in his manhood that he had 
in his youtii, the same in his ynuth that he carried 
about with him in his childhood, or the same in his 
childhood which be wore first in tliewomb. I make a 
' doubt whether I bad tlie same identical, individually 
numerical bo*ly, when 1 carried a <*alf-leather satchel 
to school in Hereford, as uheii 1 wore a Iamb-skin 
hood in Oxford ; or whether 1 have the same mass of 
: blood in my veins, ami the same flesh, now in Veni<‘e, 
which I carried about me ilu-ee } t'ars since, up and 
down J^ondon streets, having, in lieu of l>eer ami ale, 
drunk wine all the wliilc, ami fed upon diffemit 
viands. Now, the stomach is like a crucible, for it 
hath a chemical kind of virtue to traiismute one 
body into another, to trausuhstautiate tish and fniits 
into flesh w-ithin and about us ; but though it he 
questionable whether I wear the same ih'sh which is 
fluxible, I a-m sure my hair is not the same, for yim 
may remember 1 W(‘iit ilaxeii-balred out of lOngland, 
but you shall flmt me retumed with a very dark 
brown, which I impute not only to th<* heat and air 
of tho 'O hot countries 1 have ( ot my bre.ul in, l>ut to 
tho quality and djirereneo oi fotsl : you will say 
that Wr is but an excremenlillons thing, and inaki h 
riot to thin purrxwc ; moreover, melh'nks 1 hear 
the© say that this may be true only iu the blood 
and spirits, ov HI ',.h fluid parts, not in the solid and 
hetorogencal parts. But 1 will press no farther at 
this time this philosophical notion, which the sight of 
Bucentoro infused into uie, for it hafli alieady made 
mo exceed the boundsof a letter, a fid, J fear me, to tres- 
pass too much upon your patience ; I leave the farthei 
- disquisition of thin point to your own contemplation.s, 
who are a far riper phllosojihcr than I, and have 
Wftded deeper into ami dnink more of Aristotle’n well. 
But, to eonojude, tlmugli it be <lonbtful whetlui I 
carry about me the same body or no in all points, tJiat 
1 had in Kngland, 1 am well assured 1 bear still the 
same mind) and thcudii 1 verify the obi lerse— ■ 

% 

Ct^Uim non imitnuTn nmtant <]ni Inm-i inure cumint, 

i * The air, Itnf not the iniiul, they .'bituge, 

"NVlio in onlliunlisU eouu trios ian«)pe.' 

For, what alterations soever liajipen bi this iniero- 
cqsm, in this little world, this small bulk and body 
of mine, you may be cunfidcnt that nothing shall alti r 
I my affections, spoelallv towards you, but that I will 
pfisrsevere still the same- -the vei’y same 

jl 


. fidfir-Haylrig #em AntenoF.s tomb in Padun, and the 
■•im^thoatpe df Flamiriius in Verona, '.vith other 
tpwris ih Lombardy, I am now come to Borne, 
Homtb Hmy i« oyery man’s country' j she is 


called for every ojvh f hat i« 'withiiti' 

the eompasH of the.L&tin church finds himsolf b«n^, aa 
it w'ore, at home, and iu his mother’s house, irt regard 
of interest in religion, which is the cause that for ori« 
native there be five .strangers that sojourn, in this 
city ; aiidw'ithout any distinction Or mark of strange^ 
ness, they come to preferments and ofliees, both in 
church and stat<’, according to merit, which is more 
valued and sought after here than any where. 

But whereas J exyK'ctod to have fuuhd Home ol©^ 
rated upon seven hills, I met her rather sprea^Ung 
111)011 a flat, having Imiiddod herself, since she wa** 
made a (’hristian, and descended from those hills to 
(’ampns Martins ; ivitli Trasieren, and tbo suburbs of 
Saint Peter, she hath yet in eoiujiass about fourteen 
mill's, whicli is far hlunt ol’ that vast circuit she had 
ill Claudius ids time ; for Vopiscus writes she was then 
of lift V miles iu circundenMice, and she liad five liun- 
dred tbousniid free nti/.ens in a famous cense that 
was made, whicli, allowing but six to every family iri 
Avomoii, cliiblren, and servants, came to three millions 
of souls ; but she is now a wildeiness in comparison of 
that number- 'llio jtojie is growni to be a great tern - 
])oral ]>iinee of late years, for the stale of the church 
extends abovm three hundred miles in length, and tw'O 
luiudr<‘d mill's in breadth ; it contains Ferrara, Bo- 
lopi.'i, Bonuignia, the Mai ({Uisate of Ancona, Umbria, 
Sabina, Ferugni, with a part of Tuscany, tho patri- 
mony, Koine herself, and liatium. In these there a r© 
above fifty liishoprieks ; the jiopo liath also the duchy 
')( Spolcto, and the exarchate ot“ Kavcniui ; lie hath the 
town of Bonenento in the kingdom of Naples, and the 
l ountrv Ilf Veil issa, called Avignon, in b’lance. He hath 
title abo good enough to Naples itself'*, but, rather 
than ofleml hjs elnimpion, tJje king ol' Sjiain, he is 
eonti'iited with a white mule, and pLirso of pistoles 
about tlio neck, which he neenes cveiy year for a 
lieiiot or homage, or what you will call it ; he pre- 
tends also to be loid jimainount of Sicily, Urbiii, 
Parma, and Mas^m-ian ; of Noiway, lielaiid, ami Kng- 
land, hiiiee KiHir .lolm did piostuitc our Crown at 
I’andelfo hts logjiteV feet. 

The slate of the jqiostolie sec here in Italy licth 
’iwixf two seas, the Adnatio und the Tyrrliene, and it 
runs tlirongli tlie midst ot Italy, which iimko^ the 
}>ope poweiful to do good or Inirm, and more capable 
tlnin any otlier to be an iimjiire or an i-ncmy. Hi» 
autboiity being mixed Twixt temporal and spiritual, 
dis-peiscth it, sell* into so many meiniiers, tliat a youn^ 
man may grow old here before he can ivell understand 
the form of government. 

The eon.si story <d’ cardinals meet but onco a-week, 
and oiiee a-week they solemnly wait all upon tho pope, 

I am told theie nic^now in Christemlom but sixty- 
eight cardinals) w heiyof there arc six cardinal bishops, 
fifty one cardiuul priests, and (doveiv cardinal deacons. 
Tlie cardinal bishops attend and sit near the pope, 
wdien lie celebrates any festival ; tho cardinal prie.stit 
ashlsi him at mass, and the cardinal deacons attiro 
him. A cardinal is maile by a short brevo o^writ 
from the jiopc in these words, ‘Creamua to Bocitim 
vi'gibus, superiorem ducibus, et fratrem nostrum — 

J *' \Vc create thee a companion to kings, supenor to 
dukcR, ami our brother.*] If a cardinal bishop should 
bo questioned for any otrence, hlmro must bo twouty- 
four witnesses produced against biin. Tho bishop of- 
(Mia luith most privilege of any other, for he conse- 
crates and installs tho popo, and goes always next to 
him. All these cardinals have the repute of priuem,;. 
and boHidcs oth(‘r iiicoriics, they bav© aimat of 
benefices to support their greatness. ! 

Fjr point of power, the j)Op© is able to put «'^u,fOO0 
men in tho field, In case of necessity, boHideskis naval 
strength in galleys. We read how Faql LlL 
Charles V. twelve tbouB«.ml foot aiid five Jiuh^d 
home. Pius V. sent a greatet atd to Chitrl^s IX) j 
"" ' 35fi ' 
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4od iw ri<s!ied, IxisMfsst the tcinapoml dbininicms Ihj 
hath in all tlio countnea before litniiod, the <lataxjy or 
dewl[.»atehiug of bulls, the triennial subsidies, aunats, 
and other ecclesiastical rights, moiiot to an utikiiorvn 
Httm J and it is a coninion saying here, that ns long as 
the pope can finger a pj^n, he can want no ponce. Pius 
V., notwithstainling his expcns(‘s in buildings, loft 
four loiilions in tlio oastio of Saint Angelo in le.ss 
than five jeiirs; nioiT, 1 believe, than this (!n-gory 
XV. ’Will, for ho hath many nephews ; and better 
it is to be the pope’s nephew, than to be a- favouiite to 
liny prince in C4nistendt)ni. 

Touching the temporal goveinmont of Hiune, and 
opjiuhin affaii's, there is a pnel.or and some ehoirc 
citizens, which sit in the (lapitol. Amongst other 
pieces of policy, there is a synagogue of Jdws peimitied 
her<3 (as in other places in Italy) under the pope’'j 
nose, but they go with a mark ol distinction in then 
hats; tliey are tolerated lor adumtnge of eommerce, 
wherein the .le\\,s aie womleiful deMerou'j, though 
most of them be only biokers and Ijoinhardt'crs ; ainl 
they are held to he hej’*' as the evnie Indd wonum io 
be— malum neeessaii urn. 'i'here he lew uf the Koiuans 
that use to pray for the f»op(*’s long bte, in leg.ud tie- 
ofLeiier the ehango !■-, Hu* more adiaiit.igoous it is for 
the city, beciiuhc umiumnlN it Inings striinyers, ami a 
remiit of new people. The air of llujue is not so 
wholesome us of ohi ; and amoii'jst. other n-ason*', one 
is, because of the burning if stuhlde to fadiui their 
fields. For her anti(|iiliu‘.', it would take up a whole 
voliiiue to wiite them ; Ihose which I hold the ('hicfe«L 
are Vespasian’'^ amidiiihealre, whei\; foiiiM-oic ihou- 
wand peojile might sit ; the stows of Anfliouv; di\eis 
ram statues at Jk'lvnhre and St Ihdei'^', s}*eci:illy that 
oflaitocoon; theoboJisk; foi t he genin^ <>1 tin* Ibmian 
hath always been much token with nmigi'rv, limning, 
and sculptures, insomuch that, as in toiniei tiiue>=, so 
now 1 believe, the statues and ]>ietures m liome ('\- 
ceejl iJm mimhcr of living people. < Im* a.nlj<|uirv 
aniotig others is imy remurkable, bei.nise of llm 
change of language; whieli is, un aneieni eolumu 
erected as a trophy tor iJuilliu-' (he consul, ald’r a. 
famous nav al licLoiy tibtained agam^l tluKt’ai thagi- 
niau« in the second Punic war, wlnMe tliese words uie 
cngi'Jiven, and remain legible to (hl.s day, ‘ Mxemcl 
leciones Madstrntes ('astrels e'lfociont luiiinamhKl 
cuped Clique navebos nia.rid consul,' and balf a do/en 
UncN more. It is ealleil C'oiumna Rosiraln. having Die 
beaks and jivows of sliij^s engrinen np and downi, 
whereby it appeals, that the batni then sjiok.-n was 
much ililleriiig from iluit whi<;h was used in (.Ilcero's 
time, Ido years after. Sincf' the disnicmlienng of the 
empire, Home hath lun tliroutdi inany licissitiides 
and turns of forlmie; ami had it not been for the 
incidence of the ]>o[)e, I bclieie slielunl become a heap 
of fitonofl, a mount of rubbish, hy this tune : and how- 
t^ver that she bears up indiirci't’ni well, jet one may 
my— 

Q,ui iTiiseivinda vi<lot vetcHs vestlpisi Hoiiife, 

IHepefcBt monto dJcriv, liunialiiit. 

, ! jTlloy Wlio the mins of first Ponui behold, 

Way Siiy, Jloiiao is not now, Imt w a* of old.' 

i^rtisent Borne may be stftd to bo but a inmiumcuc of 
IVorne past, when she was in that flomidr that St 
Austin desired to see her in. Site who tamed the 
Wcirtd, tamed herself at last, and falling under her own 
Weight, feU to be a prey to time ; yet there is a provi- 

, '^Kinosi seemij to hare a caro of her still; for tliough her 
,^lr be not so good, nor her circumjacent soil so kindly 
^ it ivas, yet she Lath wherew ith to keep life and soul 
togfithcr still, by her ecclesiastical courts, ivhichifl the 
sole of her peopling now ; so that it may be said, 

when, the pope came to bo lier head, she was reduced 

W jStat principles ; for as a shepherd was founder, 

So a shepherd is still governoi* and prOsorver, *Bu.t 
wheieas the French have an odd saying, thSit 
.Tamaifi clifva! iii liomnie, 

M’ujnciida jHiur nller ii Ileme, 

' jSoVr hui'KO lUd man did maud, 

'I'liMt ujiio Jtomo did wtMid 

tiuly, I c Ihat I lind myself much bet- 

tered by it ; foi th<‘ sigliL of Konie ol these ruins did 
till me witli syniploms t»f mortification, and made mb 
imue sensible o( the ■fi.iiUv of all siibluiiary thingis, 
luuv all bodic-, as AM’ll inanimate as animate, arc sub- 
ject to dissoliitlou ami < liange, and everything fclso 
under the moon, except the bm; of- Vonr faithfi^ ser- 
litor ,1. 11, 

ItoiuB, Si’itltmbt )• la, JCi’I. 

'/\> 'JV/ottias H. 

N<-ble Paptaii:- - \'oiiis of tlic- 1st of Afareh waa 
d< !nei-ed me hv Sir iJichard Scol, and f liold it no 
profanalion id’ ihis Sunday ewuin^', coiiHidering the 
<piahl\ oj my >ubu'< t, and having (1 thank fiod for 
i() perform' d ii-ll idiuK h duti<‘s, to employ some hourj* ' 
to niediiate on loii, and send you tins friendly salute, 
(hough I eontc-s in aii uuiismil monitory waiy. My 
dear Captain, 1 hue you ]K'ricctly well ; 1 love Loth 
youi )»ei’'M>ii aod jams, which ni’e not vulgar; i am in 
love willi y oil]’ disposition, vvlneh is g.enerouH, and i 
verily think you weic neier gollty oi any pusillani- 
mous aet in yom lib' Nm- 1.- ihh hne of miuo coii- 
te'i’i'd upon you ‘.rails, but you m,,y challenge it as 
ymii due, and by way of eon’’‘s]>oiKlenee, in regard of 
th(>se iliousand eoni im in;', eMdences you have given 
me <if yoms to me, hji h ascfU.im mo that you tako 
nu' for a Inn* fiie’nl. Isow, 1 .am of (lu* number of 
those that h.el vii'h 'i eommciid tiie vn tiie (if an enemy 
than sootlu il.e in’e^ of ,i fi'ieml ; lor vour own par- 
iicubu’, if yon, j.iil,, oi‘\irTue .ind your inlinnities 
wen' eii'-i into n liaPinei-, 1 kmav tiic t<)>t wmild much 
<>utj)oj«t Cu oilier; yei gi\e mt' I('a\e to tell you that 
time IS one tmilii , <» tuiliei til t.iiouied oust'oin, that 
leiens in yon, wliu h nen'lis much ; it i'. a luimour of 
3wcaiing in ,iU you' <iio ouis.j*., ond they nivnot blight 
but ileep f.n-ieicind oaths that you are wont to rap 
out, wlui’h yu 1 li- ' !i llowers of ihi'torie to nnfovot* 
faith u]ion the heai< is, who la lickc y on tk'i er (ho mobs i 
and \ou ns(‘ this in tolil Idood when you are not pro- 
\ol%ed, whuli I'jabe . ilie hinioiii far nmi^ dangerouSi 

I know many (and 1 cannot say ( myself tun free from 

It. (ojd foigne me), that, bt mg iiauspm’ted with choler, 
ami, as it were, made djiink willi passion by some 
sudden piovokiiig iu’eidenf, or <-xlrome ill -fortune at 
play, Avill lei tall oatJinam! deep ja’oleKtationS ; but to 
bell'll eut, and st'iul foitli, as it were, whole vollies of 
oaths ami eiimes in a ealiu Immour, to verify every 
(livial <risc('ur..e, is a tl.ing of horriir. 1 laiew a king 
that, lieing crossed in his game, Would amongst lus 
oaths bill on the gi'oiuid, and bite tlu' very earth in the 
rough ol Ills passion ; 1 heard of another king (Homy 
iV. of Fiauee), that in his higliest distcnqicr would 
swe.ar but * Ventre ile Saint (Iris,’ [‘By the helly 
of St liris ;’J T hea,nl of an Italian, that, having been 
much aecusiomod to blaspheme, was weaned from it 
by a pretty wile, for, having been one night at jday^ 
and lost all IKs money, after many execrable oaths, 
and having' otfered moneys to another to go out to face 
heiiMU and defy (Jod, he threw liimself upon a IxhI 
hard by, and there fell^aslecp. 'i'ho other gfimeHterfl 
played on still, and finding that ho was fast asleep, 
they ])ut out the candles, jiiid made sembhmeo to play 
on fltill ; they fell a wangling, and spoke so loud th^ 
he awaked ; he hearing them play on still* loll arttcH 
bing his eyes, and his conscience presently prompt^ ' 
him that. he was struck blind, and ^jtliat Ood » , ' 

laent had deservedly fallen down niwu him^for hi8 
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biaijpht'njiefl, Hnd S(»hefeU to funi woep pHUuHj' ; 

. a ghosdy father was* sent for, wlio imdortook to do 
some acts of ponanco for Jiini, if ho would make a \ow 
never to play again or bluspheniie, -yvKich he did ; ftnd 
so the candles were liglitf'il again, which be thought 
■were hurnirig all the wdiile t he hecuine a pericet 
cunvert. 1 could wish this httei might produce llu' 
same efiect in you, ’J'Jierc is a strong teat, that the 
curste of licaven hiingrt always over the dwelling of Ihe 
stvert-rer, and you have mor<' fearful cAuinples of mir.t- 
eulous judgments in this particular, Iban of any oIIht 
siu. 

There is a little towui in Lan 2 :n<do*% in France, that 
bath a nmUitude (d‘ the j)ictures of ih" Virgin 
up and down ; hut she is nmde to can v ( iuist in her 
right ann, contrary to the ovdiniuy ciiHtom, an<l the 
reason tliey told int' win tliis, ihiil two gunie^Li'rs being 
at play, a, ud <u\e having lost ail Iin- inomy, and bidtefi 
out many idasphemu s, lie gave a dei p oath, that that 
jade Upon the wall, meaning, the putvuc of the 
blesMod Virgin, was the cause of his ill Im iv ; heiiuijton 
the child removed iinporce])iihly' fuuu (he hdt arm to 
the right, ami the, man fell stark dumb ever alter , 
thus wtnt the tradition there. 'I'lus makes me think 
upon the Ijiidy SouLliwelTs news ir</m Fl,ophr, that 
he who swell ifth when he playeth at dice, may chal- 
lenge liis tlamnatioa by way ol piuchasi'. This in- 
fandous emtom ot swearing, 1 ohscrM'. reiena m Eng- 
land lately, imnv tlian anywhere else ; tiiomdi .i 
Oenuan in ius liighest put! f»f p;i‘'‘-ioii •'Wtai a hiiu- 
Ur-‘il thousand saevainents, the Italian bv ^ ^ 

the French by tlod's dentb, the bp.iniaid l\v hl^ 
flesh, the \VelhIijnau by Ills sweat, iho Irishman )'\ 
hiH live Wound >>, llnrngh tlie Sent < om'"<)nlv l-oF the 
devil hidi'lii' oui, yel, Uii y.iiiety •'< o.iUisrilie I uglirii 
JfoaTcrsput ilown all. Cotir'idti will wh' t a. ilam!>'iuus 
thing il H to lear in]uee'‘K lhal ilicadfnl jiimie, wJmh 
makes tile ind rabiic; el tlie wold lo (ivinhJ tn.it 
holy jnme wluaein the wimh* ijiier,.ie)) v ol I'eiven 
dot'll triumidi, tliat blisslnl name, win leiu tin* 

fulnoHW ol’ all folieity. I i.noM tins <usto>i m yt-u 
yet U buL a light di-^j-osUion ; ’ti.‘ no Jiabil, i bo)>e ; 
lot mo, therefore, eonjirs ym, by that pmver, iHcod- 
.«ihi]t, by that holy irague of love vidiich i-, between u-, 
that you would Hoppress it, before \t co»m- n* tliat ; tor 
1 I must tell yon that tlmse win* t<>n!<l bud ii in tluir 
j tn'iii’tv to love you for many olocv thing'', do di.sresiau I 
j you for this ; they hate youir <onj>an\, .md give n>> 
j eif'bit to whatsoever von a.i v, h ia im: »mh' of the jniu- 
iriitiK'iit.s of a sv. eanu, .‘U well a*’ id a bar, nut 1.. he 
biJn ved when he sjasiks truth. 

J' l'use me that I am m) free , >iU you ; vihat I 
wr'ue ju'iua vds tr<nii the <-le;(i < iirrejit of.i puto utlet t lou, 
and 1 shall heartilv (hank you, and rake it lor an 
argiUiH ii( uf loK. »r you tell me of my wcaKnes.M‘>j, 

I wduch lire (tio'd i[(K, niaiu , lur inv body is 

\ hut a (kiiem.ijij of fiurupl Immourr uud being out 
I able t<i o\<'i<‘«ini<i tleun ul! at ouei . I do endeavour to 
i doit by degixis, like ''ej (onu-- bos soldiei, wdm. when 
ho coubi not. 'ufc o|| tU(' horvi 's tai! at, one blow with 
hiii sword, fell to pull out the hair one by one. And 
touching this ]iart)e,ifar Immom I'lom whudi. I dis- 
j suadoyou,i( hari v ,.,, jj p, me too <jtten bvciiulingent, 

1 jfltn, but 1 thank f.^-n n.r ii,1 tn.d j- joueb abated ami 
pwrgo.'d. Now, the . ' ;y ylivsi. 1 used w-m., pu-uedent 
' 1 fawt, and roeouru i . the h-uy sa ram-nttfu next day, 

; ptU'lxW to imph'ie pa 'dou f..,. 

:} ijnd power for tlu fmo’c fpifd] rxerbiraui 
rti viiU'.- amt fdveri'di tits ,.f the soul ; 
in w^iird thuro am no ii nrmities i,h re dangerous, fm 
at the wimo Inslshit the. hnw bemi', lhe\ bceomc im 
nlettes. .AiXfl tb' gr«att?Mt syinplmn of nmemlment J 
Wd iu me i«, because whensoevn- I lear the ludy 
i pama of G<4 biasphemod by any other, it makes my 
j Wart to tf-cuiblo within my breast ; n<ov, it is a peni- 
tential rule, that if sins presont do not please thee, 


sins past will not hurt thee. All other sills haVo iW 
Choir ubjcct either pleasure or profit, or some aim or 
satisfaction to body or mind, bat this hath none 
all ; t-hcrcrore fie upoiiT, my dear Captain ; try" whether 
you can make a conquest of yourself in subduing this | 
execmble custom, Alexander subdued the world, 
(Vesm his tncmi<-s, Hercules monsters, but he that 
u’cr<‘onK’s hiniMdf i.s the true valiant caiiUin. 

VoUK, A)ff/. 1, I(i‘dll. , t 

To i/fc RUjht IJoti. i/ui Kord CViffc. 

Mv liord -Sim*e, among other passages of enter- 
tamment w< had labdy id the Kalian ortlinary'^ (where 
youi lords)i)]»w!H jileused to hoTiom ns with your pre- 
M'lu’t'), there luipp< lO'd a large diKConrse of wines, and 
of otlicr drink" that weio n.sed by several nutions of 
the earth, and that y our lordshi[» desired me to deliver 
what I obstrvod th<'rcin abroad : I am bold now to 
cmifnm and ampllty, in this letter, what 1 then lot 
(hop e^tem]Klr<’ horn nog havhig made a. iTX'olicctnm 
of mvwll for that piirpiwe. 

It is witlmuL confiovtrsv, that, in the nonage of the 
world, men iiml beasts laid but oix' buHery, wdiich 
a as the fountain and river, nor do we read of any 
vines or wines till two bundled years .ifter the flood ; 
l)ul im\||,' 1 do not know or hear (*f any iiaricm that 
hath water only for llmir drink, except the .lapauoKO, 
and they diink it Imt too , but w<' may siiy, that 
what beV('jago .soever we make, ciLhci by brewing, 
bv (hstiihit mil, decoction, ]icvcohit(ou, or iwessitig, it 
is but water at huM ; nav, wine itsdf i.s but w^ater sul'- 
hme i betna nothing <'l.sc but that inoistmu and sap, 
wen'll Is caused *'ither bv vain or otin r kind of irriga- 
iK'U'. about the loot' «>l the vine, and draau iq^ to tho 
bt uh'Ik .s and lii'iner by tlm vutiuil iittractive heat of 
rim rile bowels of tlx' earth i-erving as a Icmbio 

to tlial trid, wiiieb made the Italian v im yiU'd'inati 
piher a, bum dioogld, and ari oxtMmic hot summer, 
wl'ieh had pnichoj up all his grapes) to complain j 
that — * pel inaiicaiuento (Fac('o bcvai dcF accqua ; sc io j 
IxvesM aec(jua, beveriel v itio' -[‘fur want ol water J 
am toreed*io tlriiik water ; jf I Lad wati'r,! would drink ! 
j V. i.ie’l ; it may also be iip]died to the miller, when he j 
has no w.iter to diivi' hi.' mills, [ 

'file vine doth so ahhor cold, that it cannot grow 1 
l-OMind the degiee to any purpose ; therefore Ood , 
a.i({ mituH* harii lurnislu'd t lie north-west narion.s witli < 
orher iiivv'iitjoie of bev ('I’.igt'. In this island the old ■ 
<h'iuk was alo,]io)>!e ;ih>. than wliich, as 1 heard a great j 
(oj-eieii doctor allnm, theie is no lupior that, iimre in- ; 
ei'ouseih tlie radical moisture, and preservea the natu- | 
r,il heat. wlti< h ar(^ tlie tw<) pillars fcliat support tho life ! 
of man. Hut hiuce beer Ivatli fiopfird in airongst us, ah; | 
i . th<»u;‘iit rolvemuch ail ultera ted, anil nothing so good j 
a." Sir .lohn Oldearido a-ud ^luingg the smith was used i 
todrimk. Ib'sides aln and beer, the n at urai drink et | 
part fd‘ tills isle may be said to be methcglin, bragget, ' 
;md im'.ad, which difli'r m strength according to the ) 
three degree.^ of comparison. Tlic first of the three, ! 
viliich ns stvong in the supcrlntivc, if taken imiiiodcc- j 
atelv, doth stu]>ify more than any other liquor, and j 
keep.s a humming ni tlvo brain, whiclt made one say, : 
tliat he loved not imdhegliri, because lio was nsed^ to 
speak too much of the )iousc*lje came from, mraniag 
the hive. Cider and perry are also the natuml drinks 
el [>artH of this isle. Hut 1 liave rtwl ift 
authors of u famous drink the ancient naticrt of tho j 
ITcts, who lived Twix t Trent and '.f weed, and tvt'w i 
utterly e\tjnguisL<;d by the overpowering of the Scot, ; 
were uscfl to make of docoction of flowers^ the receipt j 
whereof they kept as a secret, and a thing salted to | 
Uu'tnsolvea, so it perished with them. 'I'hese are aU ; 
the. common drlnkti of this isle, and of Ireland also» 
wheiw they are mom given to milk and atrong waters 
, of all colours the prituo is usquebagh, which cannot 
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bo nitt/de flujjwli^ere in that perfoction, and wiicreaa wo 
drink it bore in aqua vitso measuroa, it goo» down there 
b,y becr-glasafulB» being more natural to the nation. 

, In the Seven toen Provijiooa hard by, and all Low 
Germany, beer in the common natural drink, and 
nothing else ; no is it in Wjstpbalia, and all the lower 
circuit of Saxony ; in Denniavk, Swcthhind, and Nor- 
way. The Lruss liath a boor us thiels. as honey ; in 
the Luke of Saxo's country, there it. beer as yellow as 

g dd, made of wheat, and it inehriates as/ioon as sack. 

1 aoiuii parts of lierinany they us<' to sjucc their beer, 
which w'iJl keep many years ; so that at some wed- 
dings there will be a butt of beer drunk out as old a'* 
the bride. Poland also is a beer eountiy ; luit in 
Itussia, Muficovy, and Tartar y, tlioy use meail, wliieli 
is the naturalest drink of the country, being luade <tf 
the decoction of water and hom'> ; this is (hat uliith 
the anoienfcH eallod liydromel, Tvl. ire's milk is a meat 
drink with the Taiiur, rvhii Ij mas bi' a cause why tliey 
am bigger than ordinary, for llie physicians held, that 
milk enlargeth the boncH, beer stiongtlionetli ihe 
I nerves, and v^^ne breeds blo.al sooner than any othci 
lupior. The 'i’uik, when he hath his siomaeh full of 
pilau, or 01 mutton Mod riee, will go to natnie’s cel 
Inr, either to the lo’xt well ot n\er to diniK w.itir, 
which is In.s ualnml eoiomoa ilnnK ; lot Alalu.uiet 
taught them Unit rin'R. a as a deiiJ in eviry' bciry ol' 
the gj'upe, and so nenk' a sLiiet inhiliition lo all lus 
Sfa't from drinking of wnne as a tiling piofane ; In^ had 
also a reach of policy therein, because tlo'v should not 
be encumbered wilti luggage when they w'euf to war, 
as other nations do, who aie to trouhled with the ear 
riage of tlieir wine and heverugos. Yel hath tlu* Turk 
I peculiar drinks to himself hi''- ides, as slHMlu i imide of 
I juice of lemon, sugar, ainbor, and other ingredients; 
iuj hath also a drink called t’auphe,^ wJa. h is made of 
a brown berry, and it may bo culled their elubbing 
drink between nwals, wdneli, though il be not v<'r\ 
gustful to the jailate, yi't it is very eiunfm table to the 
atonuich, uud good for the siglil ; but nolwitlisrandiug 
fcluur projdiet’s anatluuiia, t liousiiiuls of ihem vmH ven- 
ture to dnuK wine, and they will make a, jui-eedent 
prayer to their souls to ilepai i fiom dieu bodi< rv in ti.o 
interim, for four riie partake of the saniep>illutioii. ^ 

In Asia, there is no be<T drunk ai. all, bat w»df4, 
wine, and an iucrixhbie variety ef oihei drinks, iiunle 
of dates, dried raisins, nee, divers sorts of nuts, fnuts, 
and rootfS, In the orn'iital eonntrn s, as ('aiubuja, 
Cttlicut, Narsinglia, tliere is a drink culled Jkimpu, i 
which is rare iind ])roeious, and 'tis the height ol lu*- | 
lertainment they'*glio their guests belon- they uo (o | 
sleep, like that nepenthe wliieh tlic jiocts .spcaik so 
much of, for it provoke'i pleasing divam.'iand doJightful 
fantasies; it will aci.ojoniodato itseit to llie humour 
of the sleeper; us, if he be a soldin, ho w'ill die.im .d 
vlotoriea and taking of towns ; if lie be in loie, lie 
will think to enjoy hi>J mistress ; if he be covetous, lie 
will drc&m of mouiitains of gold, Lc. In tl»e Alolneea 
and Philipjiines (here is a emhnis diink culled 
' Tampoy, made of a kiud of gillytlowcra, and another 
1 drink called Otracjua, tliat comes Jumianut, and it. 
is the more general drink. In China, tliey liavo a 
holy kind of liquor made of such sort of iJowcis for 
ratifying and binding of barg'nins, and having <lruuk 
thoreof, they hold it nofess than pei;)nry to hrvak what 
they promise ; us they write id’ a river of livthinia, 
whofso water liath a peculiar virtue to discover a per- 
jurer, for, if he drink thereof, it will presently boll 
in his stomach, and put him to visible tortuics ; this 
rgakes mq thitik of the river Styx among tho poets, 
which the gods were usevl to swear hy, and it was tho 
greatest oath for tho pcrlbrmance of anything. 

N ubilft promiWii Slyx niihi testis crl t, 

III put me in mmd, also, of that vrhich some write of 


the river of flhiiio, for trying (ho legitimation of a 
child being thrown ii{|| if he bo a bastard, he will 
fink ; il otherwise, he will not. 

In (’hiiui, they speak of a t ree culled MagnUis, which 
aflbid,, jn,t (iy,ly i-i»od drink, bemg pierced, but »U 
things che that hclnjig to Ou* snbKistemu* of man ; they 
boic tin* trunk v.nli an o.ugei’, and thcie issneth out 
sweet pot.iblc h wlxt the nnd ami the tvoif iJicre 

is aciiiti-n, or benqde kind of moss, whleli they wear 
lor tlnur cluthim', ; n lu-am lingo mils, which have ex- 
eellent foud iii tliem ; if shoots out hard prickle^ above 
a tat horn long, nod tlio-c aim tliotu : with the bark 
they make tent'-, .lud Ih. dotard dees seno for fu'iUg. 

Afncauh-') imth gust dneiidy <i('dniiks, as having 
more need of them, h< m- a, hi.U' r country far. Tu 
(luiuca, id the hiW'er lithiojnu, llieu: is a famous 
dunk calhd Alin::ol. whieli h out of a tiw much 

like the palm, heiii" bortsi. Uui ni tlic upper Ethiopia, 
Ol the llaKis-.in'.’ louiitrv. (hey dtiiik mead, concoctcd 
in j! ililiereiit m.iun'''i ; iheii also much wine there. 
Tit“ comuum drink ol ihn l»an, uftcr water, is that 
wl.ich IS made \d ilahs. I!ut in Jigypt, in times past, 
ilieic was iHcvilrnnk called Ztcu.s in I.atin, wdiich was 
no othei ihap II dccoeii' u of liavlev ami wuti'v ; they 
had also a fanioiis <-oinpohiiioii ^^aud they use it to this 
day) culle.l ('lusM, niude of divcns ('oidiulu and provo- 
cative iiigirdicnts, whnd) llu'v throw itito water to 
make it gusil.il ; thev use d, .dso for fumigation. But 
now tlic geiu ml dnuk ui Kgvpi is N ile water, wlTicli of 
all vvutei may be said to be thi> best ; " * Tisytdlow- 

ihli and (lih-k ; but if oiu cie-L u few ahnoinls into a 
judfiilofit, It will beiviiuc us rioai us loek-water; it is 
also ill a degree id’ luke\varniiie.*s~ iis MartiiiTs boy ; 

Ti.lle iKior crdieca, tepiili'pie lou'unuita Nili. 

In the New Woild ihey Imteaworbl of drinks, for 
(liere is no loot, tlovvci. fniil , or juilsc, but is reducible 
to a potalile liqnoi ; us in t!u‘ Jiarbadoc Island, the 
Common drink auiong the English is mobbi, made of 
]>olato roots. In Mexico and i'evu, which is th(‘ great 
contiiu'utof Aineric.i, vvltli oihei paifcii, it is iirohjbited 
to nmke ujne.s, umkr great jiciiultn's, for fear of 
still ving of tiudc, 1.0 liiui all ihe wines they have are 
sent from S].aiii. 

Now tor tlu' pure wim* countries. Orcix'C, with all 
her islands, Ualv. Si>ain, I'’i;jiiro, one pin t of four of 
rierniuny, Ilungury, with dneis (otititiies thc'rcahoutsi, 
a.ll tin* islands m tin* .Medjleiiaiu'au and Atlantic sea, 
ale wine countries. 

Tin mo-{ u( rows wiTK’'. ol' Spain ejow in the mid- 
liiiid paiN od t lie contiut ut, atol .Siuit JMartin bears 
tin* I’l'll, whu'h i'' mui ihccoiiru Now^ ;is in Spain, 
so in all oiln i wine couuliies. one caunot pass a day’s 
ii>uim'V l‘iit ic* will la.d !( ddt( ring 111.'. 'of wine ; thuwe 
kind'- (liatou' men hum can s v.vii asi those otily that 
glow upon i!n 'i'.t-M<lc. us iii;ilagj.,s. sherries, tents, 
and ainanl.s: of this lust, there's Utlio comes over 
right ; tl.i'ici'on the vaitnei. make ivut (wliich i.s a 
muneforall wlims in Spain, <*\cv']»t whiti*) to supply 
the )dacc ol it. 'J'heie is a g<’idlo kind of white wtne 
grows among the muuntam.s of (Jallieia, but not of 
body enougli to Ix'ur Ihe sca, called Itibadavia. Por- 
tugal atlords iKt 'wines worth the liansportiiig.* They 
have an old stone they call Ycf, which they use to 
throw into their wines, which clarifudh it, ami makes 
it more lasting. 'I'lioro’s a.lso a drink in f'-pain tailed 
Alosliii, which they di ink beiwecumeals in hot w eathcr, 
and ’tis a hydromel made of w^tuor and honey ; much 
of them take of our mead. In (he court of Spain theni''« 
a ( tormau or two that brtwv bet r ; but tor that ancient 
drink of Spain whicli Pliny speaks cf, composed of 
llowfis, the receipt thereof is utUrly lost. 

♦ This will sound fltninptdyla tlic'sc drt>s, when the wmo 
chiefly dnmk in Knfflitnd Ih of Port c < f raetiou. The liU- 
portation of wiiien from Portugal data's tU» rrigu M 


♦ f, r. Coffee. 
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lii Grc'<‘eo there aiti no wiiics that have bodies eundeth a nian to lioaveiu' If this be true* smrcly 
eaouf^h to bear tbo sea loribjii' voyages ; aomc few more bin^l !.*<)» go to heaven this way than any other; 
inuKoadels and mahnwieH are brought over jw small for 1 think there’i!i more Canary bi-ought into linglttud 
casks; nor is there in Italy any wine transported to than to all the world besides. I think* also* there is a 
England but iu bottles, as \Vi-de and others ; for the hundred times more drunk under the name of Canary i 
length of the voyage luakes tlieiu subject to i)rifking, wine than there is brought in ; for sherries and ma- 
and S0 lose colour, by reason of their delicacy. Uigjis, Avell mingled, jaissfor canaries in moat tavcins, i 

France, participating of the climes of all the couu- more often than (Canary itiitdf ; ^l«o I do not see how 
tries aliout her, attovds wines of quality .accordingly; *twere ])ossiblc for the viuiuer to save by it, or to. live j 
as, towards the A Ips and Italy, she hath a luscious lii-li by his calling, unless liC w'eve permitted sometinios to 
wine called l-rontmiac. In the country of Froveuce, t<>- be a bmwei. ^\'hon sucks and canaries were brought 
wards the Pyrenees in Ijanguedoc, there arc wines m first among us, they were loei I to bo drunk in aqua 
Congnstable with those of Spam : one of tbo prime vitic incasuics, and ’twas held fit only for those to 
sort of white wines is that of lleaunie ; .and of clareis, drink who 'were used to canytheir legs iu their hands, 
that of OvleauH, though it be interdicted to wine the thcar eyes upon their noses, and an Jilmauac iu their 
king’s cellar with it, in n'S]>cct of the con-osiveiic.s.N it bones ; but now they go down everyone's throat, both 
carries with it. As in Fianee, so iu all other \Yine young and idd, like milk. 

countries, the white is i\tllcd ilio female, and the clau t The eountiifs that ar** freest trom excess of drink- 
er red wine is called tlie male, because ooinmonlv it ing arc cspuiii and Italy. Tfawoinau can prove hor 
hath more sulphur, bodv, and heat in't : tin* viines Incsbund to have been thrice drunk, by the ancwntt ; 
that OUT merchants bring over njion the river of law\s of Sjiaiu she may plead for a divorce from hiift. 
Garonne, near Jiourdeaux, m (biscony, which i.s the Nor indeed can the Sjianiard, iicing hot-brained, bear 
greatest mart for wines in all France. 'J'hc Scot, be- niuc‘h drink, yet I have beard ( luit Gondamar wats once 
cause he hath always been an useful confederate to too bard for the king of Denmark, when he was here 
France against Kiiglaiul, hath (among other pin tieges) in F.iigland. Hut the Sj|a»u«h soldieis that have been 
right of pre-cmjttion of first e]iou‘e of wines in Dour- iu the wans of Flamlers will take their cups freely* 
dcaux ; he is also [termitted to ciutv bis ordnanee to and the Italians also. Wlicu I lived ’totlicr side the 
the very walls of the tovni, wlfcreas the ]''.m:li.sh are Alps, a gentleman ^ old me a merry tale of a Ligurian 
forced to h‘avo them at Bliiv, a good wav down tlie .^o]die^, who had got dnmk iu Genoa; and Frlneo 
river. There is a hard green wine, that grows aliout Dtu-ia iroing a-horseliack to walk the round oim night, 
Ilocliclle, and the Lsland.i thereabouts, which the cun- the soldier took his lior.se by the bridle, and asked 
uitig Hollander sometime used to fetch, and he hath what the pnec of liim was, for he wanted a horsv'. 
a trick to put a bag of hero.s, or some other iuIusk.ds 'J'hc pniici-, s<‘emg' iu what luimour he w'a.s, caused him 
into it (as ho doth briMi.stone in Ithcin.'-h), to give it a to hv taken ii' to a. house and put to slccii. In the 
whiter tincture, and more svvect ness ; then the} ve-ein- morning he sent for him, and asked iiim what he 
bark it for England, where it ]»n.s,scth for good llaclirag, would give for Mr Uoisf. ‘Sir,’ .said the recovered 
and thi.s is called stoom./ig of w'inc.s. In Normandy soldiu, ‘ th<- merchant that would have bought him 
there’s little or no vi'an at all grows; tiureiorc the last niaht of your highness, went away hetimc.R in the 
common drink of tint eountry la cider, .-pccially in moiniiig,’ 'I'he luamest companioiiR for drinking arc 
low Nomiaudy. 1 here uie also many beet Iioum's in tlic (iiceks and tienuans ; but the Ciieck is the mcr- 
PariS and elsewhere ; but though their Itarlcy and j riest of tlie two, foi lie whll sing, and dance, ami klss 
water be better than ours, or th.afc ol Germany, and his ne.\t coinp.inions ; Imt the other will drink as 
tliough they have English and Dutch bre'V<‘r.s among deep as he. if the Greek will dviiik as many glasses 


thorn, yet they cannot make beer m that }M*r1ection, 
The prime wir e.s of < lenuany grow about i)ie Jtliini', 


s there be letters in his mistress’s name, the other I 
*in drink the number of lii.s yi'ans ; and though he be j 


upeciiili) it. th ' Frolts or low’<’r Palafinore about not apt to break out in singing, hoi ng not of so any 
llaclmvg, which hath its etymology fn.m Jh.eiiiara ; for constitution, vet lu' will drink often musically 


m ancient l.im -.s there was an altar erected tiien* to health to <u.'iyon<‘ of the.se- six notes, t<t, re, 
the honour (.f' llueclius, in ’ egnrd of t lie n<-liiies.s ot the .sv*/, {a ; whicli, witli this nason, arc all comprehomlcil 
vvitieR, Here, ntid all Frime ()ver, ^tis held ii great in tliin licxameter ; — • 


part of iricivii'^ y for maidens lo ilrink wine util il they 


n’liv'el mSscriim falum Bolitus^ue labores. 


are nuuTied, ,i ‘ ii, is in Sj.ain for them to we.u’ higdi The fewest dniughl.s he drink, s are three — the first to 
Shoes, or M pmnt id] then. 1 he German mothers, to tPc to ,p,ench the pre- 

mke heir bill a hatred of wine, do use, thirst, the Hard to prevent the future, I heiwl 
When they are little, to juit ,s.mm owlN eggs into loup oompanv of Low Dutchmen that lind drmvk SO 

01 Jvhenish, and sonietmies a h( tb' living eel wincli, i,J„i,iniiig to stagger, and their hm\l tum- 

‘f while the rhild ,s drinking, so thought verily they wore at .sea, and ' 

tu , ) i Mnn and have an an- chamber w'here they were W'as a ship* 

\ all dioir lives iifti-r. hiom DaeJuag insomuch that, it being foul windy w^eather, they fell ! 

p.., V vvlucli grow' now F‘‘ to throw the sto(>ls and other things out of tho window, 

^ +1 were brought, which, witn tlie heat of to lighten the vcs.sel, for fear of suffering shipwreck. 

'IT.us have 1 sent your lord.ship a dry discourse 
?om^i!dTh > r 7 upon a JlmU subiect ; yet 1 hope your lordship will 

Uutmtrftf wWio ' . ’ . please to take all in good jiaii, because it proewds 

from your most ImmhlS and Andy servitor, J. H. 

gXO8^0»..N0f any othcj vvh.'ttsoe.-i ; It hath liUle orm* wfgtmni 7 Odoh Ui'U 

^Iphur ftt all ;ii i, and loaves Iv'-'s dri'cr, behind, tliougli I ’ • • • i » 

OiMtf drink it to excess. Fu-m h wsm w may bo wald but From another of IlowcU’s works, entitled iMtruc- 


'ITiur have 1 sent your lord.ship a dry discourse 
?nmni!dTh > r 7 upon a pMd Siibiect ; yet 1 hope your lordship will 

Uutmtrftf wWio ' . ’ . please to take all in good jiaii, because it proewds 

.l Mtii.g»t w.i.L,ii.i.1rt".mo>t * 1 .. trrm. all «.rtlil.y hiuiiMo and Aftdy Bcrvitor, J. U. 

gXO8^0S.N0f any othcj vvh.'itMoe.-i ; It hath liUle orm* wfgtmni 7 Odoh Ifi'U 
^Iphur ftt all ;ii i, and loaves Iv'-'B dri'Cii behind, tliougli ’ • • • i » 

OiMtf drink it to excess. Fu-m h wsm w may be said but From another of IlowcU’s works, entitled iMtmc- 

to pioklo meat iO the stomach', but this is the wine bo//* /b/7'bmy«7royi7, jmblishedin lfi42, and which, 

thti,t i^i^ts, ajnl doth not nuly bvt\ , good blood, but hke his letters, contains many acute and humorous 

itnutrilictli nliw), being a glutinous .‘.■ubstanlial liquor ; olmcrvations on men and tilings, we extract the fol- 

of this, wine, if of any other, may be yerilie<l that lovdng passa^je on the 

moa'iy inductifln, ‘ That good wine makes good Wood, m » jf y; T 

good blood <;atisetlji good hnwours, good humours cau -m {Tales of TmveUen.} 

good thoughts,, good thought^ Iwing forth good works, other's have a custom to be always relating strange ' 

good fvorbi carry a man to hoaven-^rgo, good wine things and wonders (of the humour of Sir John Man- 
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[^Dfinn'Jption of St 


lioville)* and they usually present them to the hearers 
through nmltiplying-gliisaes, aud therehjr <»u8e the 
thing to appear far greater than it is in itself pthey 
make mountains of mole-hills, like Chareuion-Rridge- 
Eciio, which doubles Llie sound nine tiinea. Such a 
traveller was he that reported the Indian fly to be as 
big as a fox ; China, birds to bo ns big as some liorscs, 
and their mice to be as big as inonkeys J but they 
hftve the wit to fetch this fa7‘ enough off, because the 
hoimir may rather believe it than make a voyage so 
far to disprove it. 

Ever}'^ one knows the tale of him who rcjmrted he 
had seen a cabbage, under whose, leave, s a regimeiU ot 
soldiers were sheltered from a shower of roiii. A not Inn, 
w'ho w'a,s no traveller (yet the wiser man), said, lie 
liad passed by a place where then' were -lOO bniziers 
making of a cauldron — '200 within, and 200 without, 
heating the tiails in; tlie traveller asking iorwluit 
use ihai huge cauldron was? lie told liiin — *Sii, it 
was to boil your eal>bag<*.’ 

f^ueh another was tin; Sfianisli trim'ller, who was so 
habituated to hyperbolise, iiud rid ate wonders, tli.'it he 
becamo ridieulous lu all eompames, so that lie was 
forced at last to gnve ordo- to his m.an, when he fell 
into any exci'ss this w'ay, and report anytluntr imjtro- j 
bable, he should pull him by the sleeve. 'Ihe 
i ^naster falling into his wonted hyjierbob's, sjn»ko of a 
! cliureh in (.’hiiia that was ten thousand yards long ; 
his man, standing hehind, and pulling liim by the 
sleeve, made him stop suddenly. 'J'lic companv ask- 
ing, * [ ptay, sir, how* broad might that cliureh be'^’ 
h(! replied, ‘ Hut a yard broad, and you may tliunk niy 
man for jiuHing me by the sleeve, el'^e 1 hud made it I 
f<)urs<iiiare for you.’ 

‘ SHI THOMAS IIKttnKKT. 

Tbo otily utlicr traveller of iiiueli note at. this time 
was Sir '’J'hoams llniinKitT, who in 1020 .set out 
j on a journey to tlie oast, and, after liis return, pnb- 
lishC'd, in lt»R4, A liohinm of some Years' Tntrels 
inU> Africa ihe (f'rca/er /!.s7<f, fftpcciullt/ the Tcr- 
j riiorf/ of the Pcrsiau Monarchy, and some paitt of 
j llm (frienkU IndiCH and /sics adjacent. According 
lo the judgment of the author of the Catalogue 
I in Churchill's Collection, tlu'se travels ‘Inm* de- 
I servetlly had a great reputation, being the best 
' account of those parts written [liefore the end 
, of the sCivTuiti'cnUi eeiitury'j hy^ any ICnglishimin, 

. and not inferior to the he.st of foreigners; w'hat i.s 
' peculiar in them is, the exi’clleiit description of all 
I antiquities, the curious remarks oii them, .and the 
i ftxtraonl inary aeeideuts that often oeeur.’* This 
eulogy seems too high j at h ast Ve liave found the 
autlmr’s aeeounts of tlie pbues whieh lie visited far 
too meagre to be relished by modern ta.ste. A brief 
extract from the wairk is given below. In th(‘ eivd 
wars of England, Herbert sided witli the parliament, 
and, when the king was required to dismisvs his own 
serfants, was (dmsen by his majesty one of the 
grooms of the bed-chamber. Herbc-rt then hecame 
much attached to the king, served him with iiuteh 
sseal and assiduity, and was on the scallold wlicu the 
ill-fated inonareh was brought/ to tlie blw'k. After 
the llestoraUon, he %as rewarded by Cb.irles 11. 
wdth a baronet, e,y, and suhs(!queutly devoted miw'h 
time to literary pursuits. In 1678 ho wrote Thren- 
odia Carolina^ vonlahniKjan Ui.*itorieal Aevoant of the 
Two La^t Years of the Lije. of hniy Charles I. This 
was reprinted in a collection of ‘ ^lemoirs of the Two 
East Yeflrs of that Unparallelctl Prinet', of Ever- 
hlcsscsd Memory, King Charles 1.,’ published in 1702. 
Sir Thomas Herbert died in 1682. 

■ /' ' 4 Voi, I. r- -1* 


St lleh-rui was so denominated by .fuan do Novtv, ; 
the Portugal, in regard he (irst, discovered it da tliat 
saint’s day. It is doubtful whether it adhere to 
Anwrica or Afric, the vast ocean bellowing on bdth 
sido, and almost equally ; yet I iiiiagiue she in* ' 
times more to A. ter than Vespusius. ’Tis in circuit 
thirty Knglish miles, of that ascent and height that 
’ti 8 often eine.lo])e<l with eloud.s, from whom , 
reei'ivcs moisture to hitten her ; and as the land is 
very higli, so the sta at tlio brink of this isle is 
excessive tlocp, and the aseeiit so inimodiutc, that 
tliough the sea bent lieveely on her, j'ot can no ebb 
nor flow' be well pereeived there. 

The water is sweet abote. hut, running down and 
paftieipatiiig with the salt lulls, tastes brackish at his 
fall info tin' valleys, which are hut \ wo, and ilioso yory 
small, having theii appellations IVoiu a leiuon-ftrcd 
above, and a mined eluip<‘I pl<i<-ed hem'iitli, built by 
the !*painaid, and vlilapidati'd by the Duteli. Tbero 
lias been a villatit' about it, hately dejuqmlated from 
her inhabitants by eornmand from the Spanisli. king ; 
for tliat it lieeanie an unlawful maga/ine of seamen’s 
treasure, in iiinuug find retuTinng out of both the 
hidies, vvliondiy lu* lost, both tribute and prerogative 
in apparent me.ihurc. 

Monuments of antn^ue Is’ings 7ior other raritiCRcan 
lie foun<l here. You sec ail, if jou view the ribs of 
an ohl carnck, and some broken pieces of her ord- 
nance left then* acaiiiHt the owner’s good will or ap- 
]iri>balion. lioats and liogs are the now dwellers, who 
ninltiply in great abundance, and (tiiough unwillingly) 
atfonl tliem'<el\es to hungry and si-a-beatcn paBsengers. 

It has store of patiidge and giiima hens, all which 
were brought tbithi'r l*y the honest I’ortiigal, who now 
dare neither anelior there, nor own their laboui'P, lest 
the hngli'-h or Klomings quest ion them. 

Tlie i-^le is very cieu and delightful above, and 
gives a large pro.speet into the oeean. 'Tis a saying 
with (be ;s»'ameii, a man tJicrc has Jus choiee, whether 
he will break his' heait going up, or lii.s neck coming 
down ; either wish be.-tow'ing inoic jocundity thou 
conifoit. 

WILLIAM ('AMULN. 

We now turn to a circle of laborious WTiters, wdio 
excited tlieuiholves iu the, age of Elizabetli to die- 
eover and pri'serve the mnams of antiquity which 
had come ilown t.o llieir times. Among these, the 
Je.'uling jilaee is uiKpusstionably’ due to WirxiAM 
(’A’lnuix. wlm, besides being eminent as an antiquary, 
(•bums to be eniisidered liki'wise as one of the best 
historians <'f his age. (\amden was born in Iiondon 
in lool, and reei'ived his education first at Christ’s 
hospital and St I'anl’s hchool, ami afterwarvla at 
( >xford. In J ,'>76 he became second master of West- 
minster Rcliool ; and while iierforming the duties of | 
this oftiee, devoted his leisure hours to the study of i 
tlie antiquities of Britain— a subject ki whicb, from [ 
bis earliest years, ho bad been strongly inclined. I 
’i’hat be might personally examine ancient remains', 
lie kavelled, in 1582, through some of the eastern 'I 
and northern counties of England ; and the fruits of i 
his researches appeared in his most eelebratted wuirk, j 
WTitteii in hatin, with a title signifving, BrUain; | 
or ft Chonujraphical J hscripiion of the Most Flonrishimj 
Kingdom of England, Scotland, Ireland, and the Adga^ 
cent /.shinds^ from Itemolc Antiqmig. 'Phis was pub- 
lished in 1586, and imniwliately brought him ^to 
high repute as an antiquary and man of learning. 
Anxious to improve and enfurge it, he jounded at 
several times into different parts of the coimtry, 
examining archives and relics of auticiuity, and 
lecting, with indefatigalde industry, whatever inKtr* 
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tnatioti xnigbt contribute tx> render it more complete, profound antiquity, «ih things vdiieh are soen very 
The sixth edition, pubUshed in 1607, ■was that which deep and fur remote *, like aft the courses, the ircaoheSi 
fcceivod Ilia fluishing touches ; and of this an ISug- the Confluences, and the outlets of groat rivers at© 

well-blown, yot thoir first fountains and heads lie 

^lllllllllll^^ commonly unknown. 1 have siioclnctly nm over the 

Romans’ gDromnicnt in Uritaui, and inundation . 
of foreign people thereinto, what they werti, and from 
,j«jr whnjee (hcv canie. 1 have traced out iho ancient 

«IWmu. ■ ' (liviMionH of these kingdoms ; 1 have summarily speci* 

* states and judicial courts of the same. In 

' th(“ scA'eral coutiiics, 1 have compendiously set down 
' 1; the limits (and \el not exactly by perch and pole, to 

breed qucsllons), what is the nature of the soil, which j 
'f were places of the greotest antiquity, who have been 

''^r ' ' dukes, munjuesses, earls, viscounts, barons, and Homo 

of the mu.'ti signal and ancient iarnilies therein (for 

^ l<‘ave to men of judgnuuii. But time, the most 
sound and siiicen'< wiinoss, will give the iriicst infer- 

shall h.ne hcriiinutli fitopjM'd, Thus mneh give me 
i i - leave to say — that 1 hav(' in no n’ise neglected such 

I yT Bung's as aio material to. search and sift out tlie truth. 

^ 1'-^ '' Ih'itisli and Saxitn UaigueL f have travelled over all 

if ' ' most, skilful observem in each country ; I liavo stU'- 

^\'>V |. ‘ diously read over our owii country writers (old and 

new), all <ije«\ and laitiu autlHus which have once 
^ madf‘ nientiou of Britain ; 1 have had con fcTcnoo with 
learned nu-u in ilic other parts of Christendom; 1 
1 / / ^ ^'*‘‘‘1’ <hlicenl in the records of this realm ; I 

/ ^ " haie looked iiuo inosl lihraries, rcgi,sters, and memo- 

, rials' I'f <hu>rhes, cities, and corporations; 1 have 

pored n\ci uuuiv an old ndl and evidence, and pro- 

- - - — duei'd ti.eu testimony (as hovond all exceittiou) 'VN'hcn 

' '-1 " rrquned, in their Ncry own wotds (although 

n«K w:,., , 11 t -.1 .1 .Li ^ barbatonsrinw be), ihat the honour of verity might in 

hsh tanslat on, wo, ate .1, I.roha ,ly n ,1, the .antt.or’s ,,,, 

yfm . 1‘'""”.' ii "/" • "‘ For all (hil I 10, .T Fa o.a.Kuro.l u,„«lvis«I. mid 


lish franshilion, ooeute d, jirohaldr w itli the author’s 
asfilHtaneo, by Dr I'lnleinon ilolland, appeared in 
1610. From I la* ]irefafe to tliat traiiylatJon we 


extract .looount „h,Vli Cauiilori pros of l,is „f ai.'ii.|uity, iil.T-n- I mifr.hl well lam Inrk.’d 

iit lours. -jj (.list, tally, ha\c adventiuod us a scribltler upon the 

T hope it shall bo tm -b-ieredK if I no-v uac again, l^'amed age, amidKt the diversities of ve- 

by way .»f preiace, the Mi ne words, with a, fi-w io<.re[ l'<dli in W'it uiul judgment. But to tell the truth 

that 1 used (wciitv-l'<mr vt .avs .rince ie the first edl- unb-'lgiiedly, the love of iny eouiitry, which compriseth 


tion of Ibis work.’ j^hra'lmm Detchus. iho'woilhy all b^c in it. and hath endeared me to it, thu glory || 
ni-storci of ancient geoera})!)\, aruving heie in Kng- British name, the achice of some judicious | 

la,nd idvmt ihirtv-loui ^ears [i.i.sl, doali, earnesti^ ft iernls, hath mcr-ruaslevcd m3 modesty, and (will’d J, 
with me I 'lilt I would iirmliiite ihi^ ido of Bnlain, 0 enforced me, against mine* own jndg- 

ov, as he .aid, that j woubi restore aiilirputv to Bri- undergo tlu.s hiirden too heavy for lue, and 

tain, nml Hritaiu to antiquity ; which w'a,i (! und<T- I*'''*”!' '“d.o the world’s view'. For I ace 

stodil), (,!i 1 wiinld vetimv aiicientn, oni 'Jden oh- jn<l-oueuts, ]>re|udicos, con.snies, ii.spersion.s, obntruc- 

scurity, chat douliU, ami loeail hmue vei q y, bv way tinns, dutractious, a^ronts, and rumfrontji, as it were, 
of rci-ovivy, which the negligmee of wri tens', and ere- batile array to environ me on every aide; rdme 

dulity 1)1' the common sort, laid in a niaiincr p. oscribed ''‘re which wholly contemn and avilo this Htudy 

and utterly banislicd fr -m iimmm ns. A painful 'd antiquity as a back-looking enriosHy ; whose autho- 
lUiittev, ] assure you, and moje than (lifficuli ; nherein a-” I '1‘* uLterly vilify, so T do not 0Ver-priK6 

whai toil is 10 he taken, as no natii thinkeih, .so no **r admire dheir judgment. Neither a, m 1 destitute of 
nuu* bcliovvth b it 1 m oho hath made the trial. Never- J'casoji Mhoreby I might approve this my purpoBp tO 
tih< IcfiH, how much l!.,' ihPiKdlty d!Scouiu'>-ed nie from well-bred and well-meaning men, which teudcf the 
iv., Ko much the clnry of my count ly encoura-md me native country; aiid, moreover, could 

to. undertake it. So, while mm and the ^a^^U' time ffJ’ve* tlu‘in toundorstanrl tlml, in the study of antiquity 
1 ’waa fearful to umbuKo lii-- h*jrden, and yet desirous (whicli is alway.s accompanied with dignity, and hath 
to do some eoi-vice lo my c< untr\, t found two dilfc- a certain resemblance with eternity), there is a sweet 
teiot afifcotious, fear ajid lu luijci,:. I know not how, food of the mind well befitting fuich as arc of hojictet 
(Jdfiyoiued in cue, Notw lb 'iSMMljnji’, hv the most ’**’d noble disposition. If any there be which are 

K lpas direction of the /Mmighry, taking industry dc-sirous tolas strangers in thoir own soil, and foi*eignet^ 
hy mi.soi't, I a-dventmod noin d, ; and, wiih all city, they may so continue, and therein 

my stTidy, o.de, oogiiation, ..v-mdunal meditation, flatter themselvos. For such like 1 have not written 
pain, aqd traridl, 3 emphiycd lu ^df thereunto whi.n lines, nor taken these |iainfl. 

I M ttfiv spare time, T made siaich after tb ety- 
mology of Britain and th*) first inhahi tun ts timorous! y ; 'I’hc ‘Britannia* has gone through manysnbse* 
hither in im doubtfiil a matter have I atfime.d oneht quent editions, and lifts proved so useM a reposifcorv 
confidi^r tiy. For I ant not ignorant that the limt of antiquarian and t«X|ographical knowledge, that 
miginals of nail ips are obscure, by reason of their has beou styled by Bishop Kicolson ‘the common 
, 262 
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^ sun* whereat our modern writer# have all liffhted 
tfheir little tortjhes.’ The last edition ,^b that of 
, 17,81>, in two volumes folio, largely augmented hy 
Mr Oough. 

15^3 Caiiuli'ii hecame head master of West- 
1 minster Bcbool, and, for the use of his pupils, pub- 
lished a Greek grannuar in 1 537. In the same year, 
however, his coimoxion with lluti seminary came to 
an end, on his reeeiviug the iippunitment of (Uaren- 
ei( 3 «x king-oi-arms, an offie<i which fiUowed Inin 
more leisure for )u« favourite pursuits. The priu- 
elpal works which he suhseij neatly juihliahed are, 
1, An Acr^mnf of ihe JSlonunuoii^ nnd Jn^rrtfitmns hi 
Wentmimtor Ahhetf, 2. A ('dtivciion of Anewnt Kiojh^h 
llktoriauKi .'h A Latin Noiroiirt^ of the (Aniinnrdcr 
X*lot, drawn up at the flcslre ol .fames V'f. ; {ind, 4. 
Anmh(fthe thmjn of Queen Ehzoheth, also in Lalni 
The last of these works is luvused fi^ Ilmiu' ns e-axl 
composition, with respect lioth to stvle ami matter, 
‘and as being ‘ written vith sim]>lieit\ of (‘xprcsnoii. 
very rare in that age, and \^itll a. rejiard to truth.' 
It is. howev('r, geiKaully consclereti .-is too ia\oui’- 
able to l^li/aboth; and l)r K(»luits(Mi eliara<‘teriscs 
the aeenuut t>f Scottish a (lairs under (hiet'o Marv 
aM less aecurate tliaii any otla’’'. t '.niuleadii d un- 
married in itiJd, at the am of seveTity-two, ami 
w'Jis interred in WcstminsUi* Aht»'’v. jNot Jong 
hethre his de.alii, !u' fuumh'd and endowed a. hislurv 
lecture at tdxfoni. 

SIH tn.Niiy aniA.MXs ~ sin uom.irr eorioN — .i. u-n 
sinn'n- Yos.aui i. oANit.n. 

Sm IfKNKV SrM.MVV, a man ot Minilar lasl-'s. 
and Who was intimate uith ( ';nnd< n, vas horn 
in ir>(i2 at Longhani, in INoitoIk, ot which county 
he was liigli-sherid' m KiOl. Ihs uorlr'"' are ahm/''f 
all upon legal and ocel(‘''iast}La! antifinilie*--. Hav- 
ing, in the <*o;irpe of Ins in\i'stigati<»ns, faunl it 
iieee.<(Sary to study the Sa\on language, 1)^* em- 
bodied t'lK> fruits of liis labour m Ids gre.i!^ work 
called (H/tntnniuni ///vLi cAm/i.'io/i, the objeet <4'wliu‘h 
is the o,vi>l:nmliou ot oii.solcir' voids occurrio'i in 
the lawn of Kngland. Another of his piixlm*- 
tions is ji Hhtonj yf ihe I'valhlt Coitueih, pub 
lislical partly in lildt)'. and ]iarily after his death, 
which took place in Kitl. 'riu' wnliugs of lids 
autluir have furni.shcd \alnal»le m.tlet i.ils tf> Knuhsii 
historiaiiw, and lie is considered as t!ie lestoierv-t 
SuXou literatnre, Ivolh by means of his own .sliidie'j, 
aud hy lonnding a. Saxon jirofessorship at ('am- 
bridge. Slit KottnuT (\ri’r<‘N ( (.')7{b K’.'!!) is c<‘K - 
hrated as an industrious co!l< ('for of records, chart 
CJS, and writui/js of enein k 'mdVlative to tJie an- 
cienti history of Knulan.l, in tlie prosecution .4’ iii'5 
object he cuuw<-'d muisunl fieiUtics, the recent sup- 
ptOHSion of iiionastericfi liav ing thrown imi ny valuable 
kioks and WTitlen doinimen’ts into private hands. 
In 1600, he accompanif'd his friend (‘amden on an 
excursion to (Carlisle, for the pur]>ose ol cKamining 
the Plots’ wall and other relics of f.-rinm’ tiinc.s Jt 
W#(S principally on his suggestion that James I, re- 
sorted to the sehemc of cri'iiting luronets, as a means 
of supfilying tin' l.rea,sury ; and ho himself was ono 
of tUoso" who purchased the dist inction. Sir Ihihort. 
Cotton was the author of various Uislorieal, political, 
find atitiliuariau works, which arc now ol little in- 
except to men of kindred tastes, llis name 
h remembered chu'liy for Hu; bonotit which he 
CCWtftjrrcd upon Utenil.ure, by saving hw valuable 
library of manuscripts from dispersion. After Ijeiiig 
(aouridorably augmented by Ins son and gruudsoii, 
It became, in 1706, the property of the public, and 
1 in 1757 was deposited in the British IMuseum. One 
1 todnad and cloven of the manuscripts, many of 


tlu^tn highly valuahle, had before this time boon un- 
fortunutdy destroyed by tire. Front thostJ which 
remain, liistorian.s still continue to extract large 
stor(*K of iiifornmtiun. During his lifetime, materials 
wire Jnnvn from his library hy Bale.iglijj Bacon, 
Seldeii, and Jlerlx'rt; and he furni^'hed literary 
assistance h> manj" i-onteniporary autluu'.s. Bejsidos 
aiding (’amden m the eompihifion of the ‘Britannia,* ' 
ho t11.1tena.H3 assisted John Seimn (1552- 1 ()29), 
1)V revising, cerrec! mg, and adding to a Iliatorjf of 
(jfirat Itntohi, pnbhslied hy that writer in IfiH, 
S]te(s1 was indebted alsM to ^ludnian and otlu'rs Ln* 
contributions. He is eltanicU ri.sed i>y Bishop Nicol- 
.sou as ‘a, })'*isoi) iif eNtiuordimiry indu.stry and at- 
tamnu'nts mthe study t»i‘ auliijiiitics,’ Being a tailor 
hy trade, he injoye.i h-w advantages from educa- 
tion; yet hi.x history is a liigldy ei editable perforiii- 
ance, and was kaig the best in CMstcuec. Ho was 
the lirst to rcM cl tiie fables of preceding chroniclers 
emiccrning th(‘ origin td’ ilu Britons, and i,o exercise 
a just discrimmation in the sidectiim of authorities, 
flis histoiy coti!mence.s witli iheorijiinal mluitiitants 
of Hie island, end extemis lo the union of hhiglaud 
ami Scotland imdi'r Kin ; James, to whom the work 
is dedicated. In IPtJO lie published maiis of (Iveat 
Britain nnd In lmid. witii tlie I0nj;liah shires, lum- 
(iretls, citie.s, and sliire-towns. This colleelion was 
s'lpeinr to any other that had npjwarcd. Samuel 
Dvmii. (l.)62 1619), who h.is alnaidy heen num- 
tmiicd ;ei a poet, disHiignisshod liimsclf also ns a 
wrUer ot prosix Besidci' A JMenreof Hh/me, pub- 
lished in 1611, ln' c'omjujscd .'I /iidotyof Eut/luthf 
of which only the llrst and second parts, extending 
from (he ‘Nonnan (’iiuquesl to the end of the reign 
ol' Fdward IIL, were- completed by liiuistdl'. ( )f Ihese, 
tlu' lii'rtt :n)|»eareil in i61.‘k and tlu' second about 
live ye.ir.s Liter IL ing a judieioiis and lasU'fnl l)cr- 
htrncmce, and written m a. clear, simplL-, and agree- 
able ‘-tylc. the work bee mu' very jiopu I ar, and soon 
])assed Hirougli .siiveial editiom>j. It was continued 
111 ail iid’wioi maniK'r to tiie dtalh of Bichard 111,, 
by J(4iu 'fnisM*!, an alderman of Wiiiclu sler, l^ike 
Sjieeri. Dame] was cautions jii giving cri'dit to nar- 
ratives of lemote iwi'nis, as will appear from hiw 
nauarks, In't’c .subjmned, on llu' 

[ r,tee>'tt r.dfj if the i!r>ff Jlie.f-o'ii of AvPaa/f.] 
Ihulcru. ting to collecl the prineijiiil atlhiiH of thi# 
Kmgilom, I iiml a di'sm to Jtavi' d(‘duccd the .smuo 
tioin the h'vpmdrig of the first Bviti.Hh kings, as they 
•n-o vojistnisl in thcii catahigne ; bui tindjng no j 
iiulhcnlic.il wananr how they cunu* Hiorc, j iHd put 
oil' that di'Sim wiHi these eouKiiievatioii.s : That a 
h"--ei’ juul nf tiiiic, and better known (which Wa» 
fonii \\ illunn L, KuntanuMl the Ba«(iird), was more 
tlmn cuouylj to! niy ahdity ; and lunv it was but out 
eiiriosjh lo .seurch fuiiheriiack int^i times past than 
we might discern, and whereof W'C could neither have 
[iroof nor (irolit ; hoAvthe beginnings of all people and 
.states were as nnciatnin as the houds of great rivm, 
and conhl not add to mir v irtue, and, pemdventuro, ! 
lilt lo to our reputation to kiunv' them, cousIdfM'ing how { 
coimnoiih Ihcv 1 iae from the springs of povertv , piracy, i 
f'bherv, and violeni'c; howLSocrer fabulous wrird's (to 
gloniy theii nations) strive to iJmse the oioduiity of 
alter-ages with licroieal or miiacuiou,s hegiuMings. 
Fot states, as men, am over host soon vihen they ar© 
up, and .as they am, not as they weie. Boities, it 
seems, Uod in his providence, to (;hoek our prcNump- 
tiioiis iuipiisition, wTaps up all Hiiog?' in iinccitainty, 
bars us out from long aiiluputy, ami bounds our 
sciu’chcs wdthiu the oompass of a few aycii, as if thfl 
same weixi euflicient, both for eMUuple and instTUtjk 
tion, to tho goverumerit of uicn- f or had wo tb« pAt- 
iicular occurreuts of all ii.gcs rod all natious, it , 




wiore bij* not bettor day ttndmfcanding : we «haH 

;:l&n4 oorrcBpondcDcics to hold in the 

I 'actioha of men ; virtues and vices the same, thoufjii 
h rising and falling, according to the wortli or weakness 
[ , of govoniors ; the causes of the ruijis mid mutations 
I of states to 1)0 alike, and tlio train of ailairs carried 
[, by precedent, in a course of buccoHsion, under like 
colours. 

THOMAS MAV— SIR JOHN TIAYAVAKH— 
RICHARD KNOLLKS. 

Thomas IMay ( 1595-1650), ivho, like Daniel, was 
both a poet and a historian, publislied, in 1647. Tin 
Historff of ihc Pa/lnmicnt if Kofand uhich bctjuu 
Novenibtr 3, 1640. 'J'his is, in realitj', a history 



I'lioniiis May, 

rather of tin* evil Avar wliii-li arose ul ile that 
parlijimeiit vas sitting, than of tlie prooeodings of 
the parliament itself M'lie AAork was imjiosed up.,n 
him in his capieiiv of seiTotary for thr; i»arliainent, 
and was reluctantly undertaken. It gave great 
oflenee to tlie royalists, 'oy whom both the author 
and hi.s pcrforinanee were loudly abused Us com- 
position is inelegant, luit the candour di.sjilaycd in it 
has hc’eri pronounced much greater tlum the royalists 
were willing to allow. 

Among the minor liistorian.s of tlic time of Eliza- 
beth appc;irs bin John Hayward, who, in 1509, 
published The First J*ai/ of the Lift' and Ft iiin of 
Henry ] f'., which he dedicated to tin. Earl of 
Essex, Some p.ossnges in it gave such olfeuco to 
1 the (jumi, that she caused tin; author to be im- 
I prjgencd. 11c Avas patronisc^d by Jame.sE, liowcver, 
aiid at the desire (iif Eriiu'c Henry eon)]) 0 )!ied Lives if 
the T\tee Norman Kmys of Frajhind (I613y After 
his death, wbieh happened in 1027, w as jiublished 
big Itfe and lleiyn (f Kuuj Kdivard Ei„ with the 
ISiftnminy of the Jiaijn if Queen Flizabefh (1630). 
He writi's wuth considerable smoothness, lint too 
(ij aiuatically, imitating Eivy and otlier ancient his- 
torians ill llie prai'tice of putting Sf)C(‘chcs into the 
mouths of t!ie cbaTHctcrs. IxH'uaud KNOixts, 
master of a free Fidiool at K.mdw'ieh, in Kent, where 
he died in IMO, wrote a JUstory of ilu Tvrks, which 
is prkisod by Tlr Johnson in the 122d number of the 
'‘ Hamblcr’' .as oJiibiting all tlic exeellouecsthat nar- ' 
ration can admit. ‘ His style,* sa>v Johnson, "though 
somewhat oh.gi'ured by time, and sometiuK'S vitiated 
by false wit, is pure, nervohs, edevatod, ami dear. 
Kotbing could have sunk this author into obscurity 
but Tcibotenesa aaid barbarity of the people wiiose 
ftory he reUites.’ This account of the work is, how- 


ro 

ever* considered to surpass its deserta As a 8|ibci- 
men, we ejf tract tlic accoimt given of 

The Talhiff of Cemstandi'mpU hy ihc 

A lillle before day, the Turks approached the walls ■ 
and begun the assault, where shot and stonea Avere 
dcliA'ercd njion them from the wailn na thick afi hail, 
whereof little foil in vain, by reason of the multitude 
of the Turks, Avho, pressing ikst unto the walls, could 
not we ill tlie daik how to defend theTn.solve», but 
were without number wounded or slain ; but these 
Avere of the i-onunon and worst soldiers, of whom the 
'J’uikiKh king inudc no more reckoning than to abate 
the first force of the defembint.s. Upon the first ap- 
jiearanoe of the ilay, Mahonn't gave (he sign appointfki 
for the 'general a.ShU.ult, whereuyiou the city was in a 
moment, and at one instaiJ, on every side most furi- 
ously assaulted by the 'I'lirks ; i'or jMahoiiu’t, the more 
to disire.ss the delioidanlM, and the la tter to pee the* 
forAvardness of the soldiers, had before ap]>cnnted 
which ])art of the city iwery eobmel with Ids regpmcnt 
should assail : Aildeh iltey valiantly yn iformed, cle- 
liAcring' their ariows and sliot ii]>on the defendants so 
thick, that tlie light of the dav was tln'rewith dark- 
eiK'd ; others in the meant mio eouiageiaisly tuounting 
th(^ wMling-bublers, and eoniing even to handy-strokes 
Avith (he ilefemlants ujxui the Avail, where tim furc- 
most weie foi'lhe most part violently hortie forward 
by lliein v\hieh followed uf'ler. ( hi the other side, the 
('linstiims Avitli no less I'ourage withstaiod the Turkish 
fury, beating tlmm doAvn again with gieat stones and 
weitdity pie< es of tunlier. and so oAenvhel mod them 
with shot. il.irLi, and anows, and othei huitful devices 
fioiu aboA», that the 'I’nvks, disiuayt'd with the terror 
theretjf, AAore leady to lotive. 

j\lahoinrt, seeing the gieut shiugliter and dlscom- 
titiiic ot Ids men, .sent in tresh supplies <d‘ his juni- 
ziuies and l>es{ men of war, aaIioui he hud for tJuit 
niir]K‘se re^crvi'd a.s his last hope and nd'ugt* ; by whone 
coming on his fainting soldiery wore again ejicouragi'd, 
and the temble assault begun afresh. At wliieli 
time the barbarous king t'oaseil not to use all poMsible 
miains lo maintain Lin* assault ; by name calling upon 
this and that lajdain, ]>n)mising unto some Avhoiu ho 
saw foiward golden niounlains, and unto otherft in 
wJiotii he saw any sign of eowavJioe, threatening most 
terrible death ; i\v whieh means tlie assault became 
most dreadful, deatli tlnre raging in the midst of 
imuiy ihou.sands. Ami albeit that the ’Purks lay dead 
Id heaps u]K»n the gioimd, -yet other fresh men pressed 
O' still ill their jiliKies over their d(*ad bodies, and 
with liiiers eviiit citluT .slew or were slain by their 
enemies. • 

In this so terrible aeonlliet, it ehancod .rustintanus 
tlie gcneial to be wonmbsl ui th(‘ arm, who, losing 
much Mood, I'owardly withdrew himself from live 
place of Ids charge, not leaving any to BUp]>ly his 
room, and «o got into the city by the gate called 
Uomaiia, whieh lie had eausod to be opened in ibo 
inner Avail ; prcteniling tlu; cause of liis departure to 
be for the binding n]> of bis wound, but being, indeed, 
:i man now iiliogcther discomaged. 

The soldiers there present, dismayed with the de- 
parture of their general, ami^ore ehargi'd by the 
III nizavies, forsook their Ktations, and in haste f|ed to 
the sanm gatv whr reby Just inianUs was entered ; Svitb 
the sight wlioreof the other soldiers, dismayed, ran 
Ihiiher by heaps also. Eui whilst they violently 
strive all together to get in at ouee, they so wedged 
one another in the entrance of the gatc^ that feW of 
HO great a multitude got in ; in which so great n 
pres .4 and confusion of minds, eight hundred pemotis 
were there by tlvem that followed trodden ihmIw 
foot, or thrust to death. The emphror himBelf, for 
safeguard of Ids life, dying with the rest in that 
'264 
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pife«9 as A inatt ^ot; wjjiarded, miserably ended his days, 
together with the Greek cmptrti. lila dead' body was 
shortly after found by the Turks among the slain, an<l 
known by, hip Hich apparel, whose head being cut ofl, 
was forthwith presented to the Turkish tyiant, by 
wlxoso eommaaidinent it was afterward thrust upon the 
point of a lanoe, and in great derision carried about 
as a trophy of his victory, first in the camp, and 
atterwaifls up and down the city. 

I’l.'he Tuiks, encouraged witli the flight of the (.-hris- 
tians, presently advanced their (‘osigns upon the top 
of the uttermost wall, crying Victory; ami by tbo 
breach entered as if it liad been a great flood, which, 
having once found a breach in the bank, oveiflowetli, 
and beareth down all betore it ; so tin* 'furlvs, nhen 
they had won the utter wall, entm-ed the city by tin* 
sa.m© gate tliat was opened for Jiihtinianns, and bv a 
brt'ach which they liad belori* niadi; with their gnat 
ari.iUery, and without mercy cutting In pieces all that 
came in their* ^vay, without iuither rchi ■stance hccame 
lords of that most fanums and imperial < it>. ... In 
this fury of the barbarians perished many tliousands 
of men, women, and clnldven, uithout respeet of ace, 
sex, or condition. JNIanv, for saleguard of their lives, 
fled into the temple of So)diia, when* they were all 
without jiifyshun, exts'pt some few lOHciMed hv (he 
barbarous vu'tovs to jniT jioses more griei oiis than deaf h 
itself. The lich and beautifn) ornaanents and jewels 
of that most simijituoas ami magnificent chundi (the 
stati'ly building of Justiuuinns the (‘inperor) were, in 
the turning of a Inind, jdueKed down and earned awa\ 
by (ho 'J'urks ; and (hr chuM'h itself, built- tor (lod fo 
b'o honoured in, foi the ]uesent convcitf d itdoastiiMe 
for their horses, or <i place fur the I'xeeution of their 
ahoininabk* innl uuspeakaMe fikhiness; the nnuge ot 
the crueitiv Avas also by tln'iu ta'.'‘n <lown, and a. 
Turk's caji put ujmn tho head iheo-nl, and so set up 
and shot ot with their arrows, and aiieiw'anls, in gieat 
derision, earned about in their lamp, as it had b<*en 
in procession, nith iliuiiis playing bufoie if, railing 
iiud Hpitting at it, ami calling it flie (md <d tin* (-liiis’ 
tiarifi, which 1 note not so much dune in contempt ot 
tiio image, as in de.spite of ( luist and tin, (’Imstiaii 
religion. 

AKTIIUR WII.SoN:— STR J!irHAl{T> nSM.i:. 

Arthur AVn-soN, another histori-m, nourished 
somewlnit later, liaviug been born in l.V.H). lie was 
decictary to Robert, Karl of Kssox, the parliamentary 
general in ihe civil wars; and after wards became 
steward to the Kail of Warwick. lie died in Ida'J, 
leaving in manuscript a work on The Life <ttul 
Reign of James I., which was published in the follow- 
ing year. A comedy of his. enfitlcd The Inrun^titnf 
Rady, was printi'd at OMbni in J8U. 

We shall conclude otir survey of the historical 
writers of this period liy devoting atew' words to Sin 
KrciJARt> Batsliui, avIio lived from to lf’>ir», and 

whose ‘ Chronicle’ w'a.s long ^Miyuilar m l.nglund, par- 
ticularly among (lonniry gentlemen. Aihhsoii makes 
it the, favourite book of isir Roger de < 'ovcilcy. Baker 
wafficnighted hy dames L in IbO.'b and in IbgO be- 
came higdi-shenlf for ( txfordsiiin’, in which he pus- 
Bcsscd ciHwidcrablc nroiicrty. A ft c\ nurds having 
imprudently engagein’or tlie payment- of debts eou- 
tracted by his wife’s family, he became insol\ent, and 
Iptmt several years in the Meet- pri.son, where he dit*d 
in 1045. While in durance, he wrote MedHaimns and 
Dmmmtnms on portions of Scripture, Iranslated 
Letters and Malvez/i's 1 Jisc.oursesunTaeitus, 
And composed two jiieee.s in defence of the tlioatrc. 
Bi 9 principal work, hown-ver, was that already rc- 
tecd to, entitled^ Chronicle of the Kings oj ICnyla/td, 
frm ihe thm of ike R<ymam' (ronenimcnt mUo tlw. Death 
. ^King James. This w^ork, which appeared in 1041, 

the author complttccntly det'lAt'es to * collected 

witli 80 great care and diligence, that if $U other of , 
(mr chri’iiielcs were lost, this only would bc fsbiBcienfe 
to inform posterity of Jill pjissfiges memorable!' dr 
wmrthy to lie known.’ Notwithstanding such blKh 
prot(‘nKion8, the ‘ Chronicle’ was aftiTwards proved 
hy Tlnnnas Blount, in * Animadversions’ published 
in l()7g, to contain many gross errors ; and Jilthoiigb 
an edition pnntt d in IT.'iO is said to be purged of 
1hes(‘ to :i considerable extent, yet the w'ork must 
eontiniie to Ik* r<*garded as an injudicious iierfonU'- 
anee, mnvorthy of mueh reliiince. The Ktyle of 
Baker, w bich is superior to his matter, is def'Crihcd, 
in a h*ttcr w^ntteu to him by his former college 
friend Sir Henry Wotton, as ‘ full of swT*et raptures 
and of researching conei its , nothing borrowed, ikk 
thing vulgar, and v'et all fhnving from you, I know 
not liow, with a certain cipial facility.’ 

SIR llKXRV WOTTOX. 

Sir irr.NRY AV'o'J'I'on, of whom some account has - 
already been giA'i'ii, was him.selt’ one of the cxuispi- 
euona clijiraclers of tbi« iieriod, hofh as a writer and 
a jiolifieian. Whiic n-sideiit abroad, he embodied 
tlieri'siilt of bis nniuirics into polith^al atVair.s in a 
work called The State of Christendom ; or a most Exact 
and Curious Discover}/ of mnny Secret Passages and 
Hidden Af//.s^7v>.v of the Times, ’fins, however, was ' 
not printed till after his death. In 1112-4, while 
provost of Eton collet’c, be pulilislied Elements of 
Arehiteetme. tlu-u tin- best, \Aork on that subject, and 
the materials of winch were no doubt colleel<*d ehielly 
ill Italy. Ills LUter years wen* s]ierit in ihinning 
several work-:, v. hull, tiom the pceiniiary dillieulties 
in wliicli In' fimmi lums-If involved, wi*re never 
exeenled. Tin Itcliguia- Wotton iana\ a pofallnitnoufl 
publication, is ,i coUcctioii oi'lus misi'ollmeou.s jiieces, 
inelniliag live Icfteis, poi'ins, and cliaMcIcrs. These 
displa,^ cou.sid, Table liveliness oi fancy and intelloe- 
t-naJ .aentmiess, thougli tainted with the pedantry of 
tbe times. Si'ieriil of Ibcni arc here e.'vtracted : — 

j lllo'l Tdifetilion Tinhrace^!.] 

Kiist, there must proceed a nay how fo discern 
the iiatnia) inclinalioiis and caian'ifies of f'htldren. 
.^ci;ondiv, ne-stiuusf cn-nc tin* <Mltiirc ami furniah- 
ment, oi" Jhc iniml. Thiidly, the moulding of beha- 
viour and dc«:cnr, ioims. 1-burfhly, tin* teinperiug of 
iirtectnms. Kifthly, ihc (piicki'iiing find exciting of 
obsfi vat ions ami practical judgment. Sixthly, and 
the last in mder, but the ])nnci|)(il in value, licmg 
that Mhich niirt knit- and consolidate all the rest, is 
the timely instilling of conscientious principles and 
,se(Mls of religion. 

h'erry Aatinr h not a Fit Stoel to Craft a Scholar on. 

'Idle Sp.'inianl that wrote ‘ The Trial of Wits,’ 
nnderfakea to slum wliat complexion is fit for every 
piolessiou, 1 amH not dtsahlo any for proving a 
.scholar, nor yet di,sscn*ble that I havo mxai many 
ha]>pily forced upon that course, to whidi hy natuns 
they seemed niucli indisposed, Sometniies tlie jmissK 
hiJity of ju'cfi’imcnt [u'ovailiug with the credulous, 
cxpccl-jition of less expense with the coveiouff, opioion 
of ease with tlie fond, and asBuvance of renudeueiW 
with the unkind ]iare,nts, have moved them, nithout 
diWTction, to engage their children in fnfv»mtu|P« of , 
learning, by Avhose return they have received but 
stnall conteiilineiit : but they wlm are deceived m 
their fiint designs ilcscno less to Iv* comleimicd, 

«ucb who (after suJhoicnt trial) persist in theiy Wti- 
fnlncfis are no way to he pitied. 1 have known, yome 
Avho have beyn aeijualulcd (hy tlie cojnplamt® 
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toJVifeniors, clamouts of crodHow, and conftwaioa* of 
Ikcir sonn) what might be expected from thom» yet 
bare hold them in with Btn>ng hand, till they have 
desperately quit, or disgracefully forfeited, the places 
where they lived. Deprivoil of which, they might 
hope to avPid some miseiy, if tlieir friends, who wei'e 
S<t careiul to bestow tht*ni in a I'ollegG when they wcr<' 
young, would bo so g(tod as to provide a room for 
them in some ho.'.pitiil wlnoi they are old. 

[Cofit'inendafloii l»fvrp Tnul } njndirUtv^.] 

The ffisijien of cojniuending our friends’ jilMlifios 
before they come te (rial, sometimes lak('s irood efleet 
with i:h(‘ eoinmeii sort, who, building tlu'ir belief on 
authority^ sirive to Ibllowtlu' coneolt oi‘ tlien beil?‘i.'; 
but ubiuilly, aniongf'l men of indepi'iuh'nt jndrnients 
this Ijospeahirig i)f op'nnoji breeds a ]mipose <tf stricter 
examination, and if (he report he answered, i)ioenr<‘.s 
only a bare acknowlc'dgmeiit ; whei«;i-!, if nothing be 
proehuined or peoini‘'ed, they aie perh.‘i]<s eonlent t-> 
signify their ow\i shill in (eslifvujg Jinother’s deseil : 
ptherwise great wits, jealous of ilnor enslit, are n'ady 
to siippresii woith in (‘then'', 1o the ndvaneing of their 
own, and (if nnu'c ingeiiuous) no failher ju'^t than lo 
forbear detmetion ; at, (,lu‘ tiest, rather ilis]>ofed to 
give praise upon t'aeir own aeeonl, than to nmlie jniy 
ment upon demand or ehalU'ngc. 

Tiro.'.ufi nunru's. 

No literary man ('Mated more attention in the 
middle of the sevc'ntei nth eenlury, and none of that 
ago has MXiTci soil a, more wide and permanent m* 
flueiK-'o on the pliih sophieal opinions of snee(‘e<lin" 
generations, than '^ihrc’iMAS lloiinnshurn at JMalnu s- 
bv.ry in iOSS. Ills nudher's alarm aM he approach of 
tUeSimiiish Aruuaia is said to luive hastened his birth. 



ami was prohahiy lla e;^.,. ,,f Ji comtitmionnl timi- 
1 dlty which pOf.se.s-a'd liim thro'.gh hi". After jjtwdy- 
! ittg for f'V*‘ (K O'wi. he imvfjied. in lolO, 

‘I tfu^dtigh >h-.‘ume, Italy, and <e'.ei;no, hi the (’apa- 
i ('Ityof tutor to Lord (^o-vee ihd*, aiVerw^ardv; iiarl of 
I Dqvonshirct with whom, on r hnning * > Mnoptud, 

: he eohiinued to reside as reerofcnry. At tins 
* time he bpctinm iuijmate '•whh l^ord Baron, fiOrd 
i Hefboi't of Cherbmy, i^d Jku Jonsou, Jir, i-iipii 
' hi 16118, Hobbes ngaiu visited J’tiris; >mt in 

ll&Sl )ijft,,Tmdcrtoolf; to superintend tlvo education of 



the young liarl of Devonshire, wit)b whom he set off, 
thrive yciirs later, on a tour through Prance, Italy, 
and Savoy. At Pisa ho became intimate with Ofth'* 
leo the astronorn(;r, imd elsewhere held communic^a- 
tionwith other eelehruted characters. After Ids re- 
turn to England in 1637, he resided in the earl's 
iamily, at Chatsworth, in Derbyshire. He now de- 
voted himself to study, in whie.h, however, ho was 
interrupled by the political contentions of the times. 
Being a zealous royalist, ho found it necessary, in 
1040, to retire to I’ari.s, where he lived on terms of 
intimacy with Desciirh's and other learned men, 
W'hoin the palroiiage of Cardinal de Ei(dielieu had 
a(. that time drawi\ txyuetlier. AVhile at Paris, ho en- 
gagt'd in a eontroversy about the (luadraturc of the 
circle, and in 1647, he wa‘i appniatt'd mathematical 
instnictor to ('harh'S, Prince of Wales, wdio thou re- 
sident in the Vrench capital. Previously to this time, 
he laid cjjinmenced the puhlicalion of thoKO works 
v^hich lie st'nt forth in hU''ccK'''i(m, witfi the view of 
(‘01 tang the spirit of frewlom in England, by showing 
the phiios<*phical foundation of (leh{n)(ic, monarchy. 
'rh<’ lir.Nt of them was origiiially printed in, Latin at 
Paris, in 1642, under the title of Ehmcnhi Jdnlosn-- 
phiru (!c ( V/v : when afterwards traniriated into Eng- 
lish, it vv'as entitled Phdosnpinra/ Hudhiwtibi Concern^ 
iu(j GoreruntCHt a)id Six-idi/, This treat is(' is regarded 
a^ the mostw.xael aceonnt of tlu‘ author's politie^il 
system; li I’ontains many profound views, but is 
disligured hy^ fundaTiiental and dangerous errors, 
d’lu* prineiples maintained in it weri' more fully dis- 
(‘iissed m tns larger w'oik. pulilished in Itiol, nndcT 
the title of Lcniftlhaii ; or Ihc Maifn^ lu>nn^<tiul Power 
op a ('ow)io 'niu idfit, JCt n/id ('iril, ^laii is 

licre T< ]*rcs('nlcd, as a, Kclllsh and ferocious animal, 
requiring th ‘ sn ong hand of desi>otisni to keep him 
ill elmeic ; and all notions of ru’lit and wrong are 
ma(U‘ lo depend upon views of .si If-inlerest alone. 
Of lliis lath'r doctiine, eotnnionly known us the 
Selfisli h^ysteiifof moral i>!iilo.soph} , Hobbes wm» iu- 
del'd the great champion, both in the ‘ 1 -eviathan,’ and 
more particularly m his small Treatise on Jlimnm 
Aaiioi\ piihlisliefl in lOoO. There appeared in the 
i^ame jear aiiol her work from his pen, entitled Jh 
t-Virpti/" Politico', or, ‘Of the Body Politic.’ Tlio 
freedom with wliich tlieologieal subjects were handled 
m the ‘ Levialhaii.’ an wudl as the ofleuaive polituail 
vieus P.ore maintained, oecasiunod n gri'at outcry 
acainst. the author, pnrtienlarlv among the clergy, 
'fids led (IharLs to dissolve his eoiinexion with 
"lie philosopher, wJio, according to Lord Olarcndon, 

‘ w as comju'llcd secretly to iiy out of Paris, the 
justice having endijavoured to apprehend him, and 
scum after escaiied into JOnghind, where, ho iiev'T re- 
ceived any disturhauee.’ He agai i toolcui> his abode 
with tlu', Jk'vonsldre family, and iK'came intimate 
with Seldcii, (kivdey, and Dr Harvey, the discoverer 
of the eireulation of the. blood. In 1664 he published 
a short hutadmiralily clear and comjirehensivo Xerter 
njum Jdhp'tif and Niccssiti/ ; where tlie doctrine of 
the self-deUmniiing power of the will m opj^ijd 
vvitli ». fiuljtlety and in-ofimdity misurpasscd in^y 
siib,s(‘(]ueut writer on that imicli-agitatcd question. 
Indeed, ho appears to have been the Arst wlioundor- 
.stood mid expoimd(‘d clearly ifte doctrine of philoso- 
phu'al necessity. On this sutdect, a long eontroviiftsy 
netween him uiid Bishop Bramhall of Li.ndondcfrj^, 
took place. Here lie fought with the Bkill of a mas-, 
ter ; but hi a mathematical dispute with Dr Wallis, 
in-ofessor of geometry at Oxford, which IttsU'd twenty 
yt-ers, he fairly went beyond his depth, a.tKl obtsdned 
no iuereuse (*f reputation. The fact Is, that Hubboa 
■had not hegut^ to study mathetnatics tiU tli€ ag0 
of forty, tuid, like other late learntsrfl, gimtly ove|-^ 
estimated his knowledge. He iuppoa^ himeejf lb, 
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have discovered the qhadratiire of the circle,' and toryofthe Civil Wurs from\M<}to lljeo, vras finished 
dogmatically upheld his <Mm in the "face of the in 1679, hut did not appear till after his deaths an 
dearest rcfntatioii. In this controversy, i»crsonal event wliich ftKilt place in December of that yijar, 
Ming, acetording to the custom of the time, appeared when he had attained the age uf ninety-twa 
iivitbont disguise. Hobbes having published a sar- Huhlies is described bvLorrl ClatciKion aS on® for 
castic piece, entitled f^ix Lessons to the Pt’ofessors whom he ‘ bad always had a groat estoenb OS b 
of M<ittneittaitics in Oxfori^.^ Wallis retorted by jid- man who, hesides his eminent parts of learning and 
ministering, In lG5d, hue Cotrection for Mr Hohites, Icuowlcdge, h;iMi been always hxjkcd upon as a man 
or Bchoot-JAsciplhw for not Bat/irffi hh Lessons /Ihfhl. of probity njid a life free ftoni scandal.’ It was a 
ITorc his laiif.r«ago to the pbilost^her i.s in the saying of (’barles Tl., in reference to the opposition 
following unceremonious strain ‘ It acem.s, Mr wdiioh the doctrines of llohbcs mot from the cliirgy, 
lloblx'S, that you have a mind to stv/ t/onr lesson, and that ‘he wcis a beai*, against whom tlje church played 
that the inaihcrnatic professors of Oxford should lieor then* young dogs-, in order tfh exercise them.’ In 
you. Yon are too old to Icaiai, though yon have as his latter aa-ars he lu'cariu- luoroso and imp>atient of i 
much need a.s those that be younger, ami yet will contrailietion, both >y reason of his growing hiftr- ' 
iliink much to he wdiipt. What mwed you to say mitie.s. and from indulging too much in solitude, by ; 

) your leSBOri.s in English, wdien the book.s against whicli his natural anoganee and contempt for the i 
wliich you do chiclly intend them were writ I (*u iu (*i>imou.s of other uk'H were gn atly increa.scd. 11c i 
Latin? Was it cbieily for tin* perfecting your natn- at no time read txten.si\cly ; Ilonu-r, Virgil, Thu- 
ral rhetoric, wlnun^vcr you thought it eonvc-uient to twdidcs, and I'hicbd, wen* Ids favourite authors ; ami 
repair to Ihlliiigsgatt' ? Ytui found tliiit the oyRtcr- hi* used to say, that, ‘if be bud ivad as iuucb as , 
women could not tt'acb you to rail in laitiu. Now otber men, lie sboubl have been as ignorant as i 
you can, upon all ocension, or without occasion, give they.' \ hviiig to the tuuiutty of his disposition, he ! 
th(,‘ titles of fool, beast, ass, dog, \vin>*h 1 take was CAnitlnuallv appreliunsu c about his personal ! 
to be but barking; and they arc no Ixd.tcr than a s.'ifety, insomuch that lie could not oudvu-e to be left 
mammigbt have at llilUngsgalc for a box the car. iu an empty bouse. From the same motive, )»robably, 1 
You tell us, “ though the beast.s that think our rail- it was, that, notwiLlustanding his uotoriou.s hetcro* |' 
iiig to be roaring, have for a time admired us, yet, do\y, ho nuiiutaiued an c.vterna] adherence to the '| 
now you have simwi'd them our cars, they will he established elmrch, and in his works sometimes 
less affrighted." Sir, tUo.se persons needed notasiglit a.sseutcd to theological views which undoubtedly ho i 
of y<wr eur.v, hut <;ould tell by the 7'oor what kind of did uot bold. 'Phough lie has been stigmat i.scd u« 
creature bray i-d ill your books: you dared not liave an atheist, the charge is grf'imdlcss, as may be in- 
said tliis to their faces.’ ^Vhc^^ Cduirlcs Tl. came to ferred from what be says, iu lus ' Treatise on Human 
the throne, Ik; oonferred on TTobbes an annual iieii- Nature,’ eoneeriiing 
Hionofoue hundr<*d ])ouinls ; but notwithstanding this 

and other marlis of the royal favour, mueli odium ['(rod. | 

contiimod to prevail again.st him mid his doetrmes. ,, , , . ! 

The ‘Leviathan’ and ‘ Do riv('' were censured ill par- mcmnprchcnsiMr, i 

liarnent in UiOd, and also drew forth maliy jirinied ooiicoption or mmgo 

roplies. Anioi.jttlu’ imllmr- tlusi-, the most .iis- ‘i'-' "H l"» attnbiiim 
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Forasnuich as (^od ,M mighty is iucninprchcnsihlr, 


r('pltes. Among the authors of tlu-se, the mast <lis- » *'<^'WveT''‘>uiv, an m.s attrmutes 

tliiffuislicd LonI (’laivn.l.m, ivh,., m IC?!;, i.ul.- ■’'“'■‘'■'.v ;«»' I'"’''"' "> 

lishfld A Uwf Vicu<m,d D,m,,mu. .,«</ I'n'uvo and nr.t .iTiv omcep- 

P«miekmi:rm,-.« 10 Chm-huml Slate. mAh /M,l,es\ .‘I'”! f'-’J** ""'.v this. IhaHliPiy l 

M. cdUU T«-<. rears ,.n-vio.isIv, !''f , f'"' N .v,M,clin.mJoJso naturnllr, ,h> 

Il0),bM had «iter«l a iirw litiVatm-o, ).v ’’ r’ f ‘’T. I’, . r' 

-..■Ki- ,i re ....1, . rii .. J, pi^"‘Uced ; and that power piuMir^poscth somothing 


ptjblishingHmetrieul version (d'fourbooks of Homer’s 
()dys8cy, which wa-^ ,so uadi received, that, m )r(7.% 
he scut forth ;i traji.dalioii of tlu* remainder of lhal 
poem, and also of llie wliole ni.ad. Here, aceoidmg 
to I’ojie, * Hobbes has giveii us a ei^rreet exjdmiation 
of the Ren.se in general ; luit for p.irtieulars and eir- 


j>rod«iced ; and tliat power piusiipposeth soniothing 
i‘sistout that hath such pttwer : and the lliirig so 
t'Mstiiig lyith power to prixhiee, if it. wer<‘ not cteniaJ, 
mu'-t ueedfs iiav*' been pr.'dueed by sonuuihat before 
ii, and thatj again, liy .sonu thiie,' else before that, till 
wc corno t<» an eteniul (that is to say, the first) Power 
nf all Poivers, and first (lausc of all Lauscs ; and this 


cuinsiliu-cs, hi' (•.aiti.malli' lops th™,. ami oflui „i| by the name' of (iOfh 

fitnils the most beautiful. ^ r He soniotiines ; i .,x ix.. • 


i omits the most beautiful, il* He soniotimes 

I omits whole Rimiles and seuLenees', and is now am I 


implying eternitv, inconifuehensibilily , and omni- 
poleney. a^nd tlius all that will consider may know 


then guilty of mistakes into wbicli no writer of Ids *„' ^ 


! learning could liave fallen but tbrougb cavelessue.ss, 
1 His poetry, as wi'll as ( Igilby’s, is loo mean for criti- 


is li'ini blind, tiiougli it be not possible for him to 
imve any imagination what kiml of thing fire 1 % yet 


I ftism/ NeverthelcfiR, the. -ivork became so popular, |j,, cannot but know- that something there is that nien 
1 tiiat three largo (ditions >vere rcfpur(*d wilhiii less because it w;i.rmeth him. 

! tlvan ten years. Hobbc.s was more f.ucccs.sful as n 

i tJraufclator iu prose than in poetry; bis version of , i t ,> ^ 

I the Gr(*ek historian Thucydides (which had up- L' '(V nan Tndiffnaiton.] 

\ jXJaretl in 1 fiiilb and w^as the first vork that ho pub- ini.agination oi- fiction of future (‘alainity 


{Pifi/ (tml Tndignoimi.'\ 


jXJarotl in 1 r>2K. ana w^as the tirst vortc that no pun- pj^y Is^ ini.agination oi- fiction of future (‘alainity 
llAhcd) being Btill rsigarded as the best Lnglish ourselves, proc-ceding from the .souse uf aiK'ther 
translation of that author- Tt.s faithfulness to the mail’s calaiuitY. Ibit when ifc lighteth ou such as wo 
fijpriginal is so great, that it frequently degenerates think have not deserved ilic same, the cnuipO'S'-iion is 
into servility. 'I'liis work, he says, was undertHkeu greater, because tlicu there appi'areth more probabi- | 
by him ‘from an honestdesiro of preventing, if iios- lity that the same may happen to u.s ; fer the evil ^ 
sible, those di.sturbances in wliich he wuis apprehon- that happenoth to an innocent man may Imppen to 
#Svp that his country wmiild he in\oiycd, by showing, eveiy man. Hut when wo see a. man suder fur great 
iu the history of the rdoponnesian war, the fatal crimes, which we cannot easily think will fall up6tl 
cwiaftequcucos ()f intestine troubles.’ At Chatsworth, oursclvea, the pity iathe lrs<. Andfhereforemen aw* 

. to yillch ho retired in 1074 to spend the renixahidcr apt to pity those wJmm they h>ve ; for whom they 
' dime days, he <?hntittued to compose various works, love they think worthy of good, and therefore not 
l^msipol of which, entitled Behmoth, or a His- worthy of calamity, 'rhonce it is also, that men lt*ity j 
i ■ . . 207 
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tho vicos of some persons at the first sight oiily» out of 
loVe to their aspect. The contrary of pity iur hai-d- 
joess of lioart, proceeding either from slmvness of inia- 
ginatioT), or some extrcjne great opinioi) of thoir own 
excmi)tion from the like calamity, or from hatred of 
all or most men. 

liidigimtioTi is that grief which consisteth hi the 
coricoptioii of good sm-eess liaj>pening to them wlunii 
they think unworthy thereof. ISeeing, therefore, men 
think all th«»se uni\orLliy wlioni they Jiate, they think 
them nut only unworthy df the good fiirtime they have, 
but also of tlielr own virtues. And of all the passions 
of the mind, tln-se two, indignation and }»ity, are most 
raised and incu'ased hy elor|uence ; for (ht“ aggrava- 
tion ortho calamity, and evteuuation of the fault, 
augmentelh pity ; and the extenuation of the worih <d 
the person, together n ith the magnifying of his suc- 
cess, which arc the jiarts of an oiuioi, aic able to turn 
these two passions into fury- 

[Eanilation und yi’/icy.] 

Enmhition is grief arising from seeing one’s self 
exoeed<‘d or excelled by liis eijnenrrcnt, together with 
hope lo equal or cxeecd liim in (hue to come, by his 
ow'n ability, lint ein y is the same grief joined wdth 
pleiumre conceivotl in the imagimilion of some ill-for- 
tiiiio that may belall liim. 

1 f.aHi/h(n\] 

There is Oi passion that hath no luiine ; but (he 
Bign of it is that distoition of tin* counteuanee whidi 
wc call laughter, wdiich is always joy ; but what joy, 
what tve think, and wlierein we tniimph when we 
laugh, is not hitherto dov'larcd by any. 'J'bat it eon- 
fortteth in wdt, or, a* they call ii, in the jest, exjn’- 
riepce confutelli; for men laugh at mischances ar.d 
ituleceticicH, wherom there lletli no wit. nor jest at .ill. 
Ami foritsmnch as the same thing is no more lidi- 
eulouH when it groweth Htale or usual, whatsoever it 
be that moveth laughter, it must bo new a-nl unev- 
pected. Men liuigli often (esjiei-ially such ns are 
greedy of apjdause fnun oerythiri-* they <lo w'oll) at 
their own actions performed never so little beyond 
their own exj*eetati<tns ; as also at their own jests : 
aind in this case it is manilost that the passion of 
laughter fuxiceodcth ftoiii a smiden conci’jition of some 
ability in himscdf th.it lauglietli. Also, men hiugli 
at the infirmities «)f otliei’s, by coui],ari.Hon wherewith 
thoir own abilities aio set off and illustrated. jVlso 
men lau'di at jests, the wdt whereof alwavs eonsistetli 
in the eb'gant discoiering and conveying to mr minds 
Bome absurdity of another; ami in this ''nse also the 
pasHion oi laughter pn»c<“eded from the sudden imagi- 
natieii of our own odds and ennncncy ; for wliat is 
else the recum in ending of ourselves to oin own good 
opinion, liy (joinpari son with another's maii'.s iiitinnity 
or absunlity f for wlieii a jest is hroken upon onr- 
liiehes, or friends, of whose dishonoui W'o ]iartiei]>af o, 
W'C never laugh tlureat. 1 may therefore conclude, 
ih.'iit the pitssimi of laughter is uothmg el'O but sudden 
glory ariBing' from a sudden conception of hotuc «-mi- 
tiif'ncy in ourselves, by fompaiison with the inhnnitv 
.'Kf others, or witli our own furiueilv ; (or men htngh al 
tilt? follies <'f iheuiso’lvi’s pa-t, wiu'u tluv i oine su<l- 
d.enly to ivuvcmbrancv, t"> pt they luing with them 
apy present 'iishoiioui. it i^ no wonder, therefore, 
‘tjliaf men take heim.m Jy to be hiugh, d at or deiided ; 

K triumphed over 1. augh | Ug wnbout offenc.-, 
U' yfc aliS!urditie.s and 'nhrmities almtraettd 
fotto pci'«oni>, arid when all th eompany may laugh 
tog<H:her; for Itifighiog to onysself putleth all the 
rest into je«lonHy» and oxaniination of themsehuH, 
Itesides, it is vain ginry, ami an argument of little 
itloirlh, think tlMJ infirmity of another euiiiciciifc 
for bin triumph. 


[ Love of Knotdhd^.'] | 

Forasmuch as all knowledge beginnetU from expe- ! 
rience, therefore also new experienco is the beginning 
of new knowledgi*, and the iiicreoBC of experiwee the 
beginning of the increase of knowledge. Whatsoeyer, 
therefore, hapiieneth nevy to a man, givethhim matter 
of hope i*f knowing somewhat that ho knew not be- 
fore. And this hope and exjiectation of future know'- 
ledge from anyth ing that luijipcneth new and fltrango, 
is (lurt passiou wliick we commonly call admiration ; 
and the same considered as appetite, is called curiosity, 
which is appetite of knowledge. As ill the discerning 
of fiu'ulties, man leaveth all community with beasts 
at the faculty of imposing names, so also doth he 
surmount tlour untui e at this passion of curiosity. For 
when a beast seeth anything new and strange to him, 
he eousidercth it so far only as to ilisceni whether it 
bo likely to seivc his turn or hint him, and accord- 
ingh" approacheih nixircr to it, or flccth from it; 
whereas man, who in must cieiits rcincmbereth in 
what manner thej’' wort! cau-ied and Ijegun, lookctli 
for the cause and beginning of every thing that arisetli 
new unto hii'ii. And from this passion of admiration 
and curiosity, liavc arisen not only the invention of 
names, but also sujipositiim of Kuch causes of all 
thiiig^s as they thought might pvodueo tliein. And 
from tbi.v bcginuiug is derived all pliilosophy, .is astro- 
noniv IVoiii tlie admiration of the course of heaven; 
natural jdnloBojdiy from tlie .strange bfl'ccts of the 
ebunciits ami other bodies. And from the degrees of 
<‘uriosjt_v proceed also the degives of knowledge 
amongst, men ; lor, to a man in the chase of rielios or 
.intliorit’- (which in respeet f)l“ knowledge are but sen- 
suality), it is a diveisity of little pleasure, vvhctlicr it 
be the motion of the sun or the earth that maketli the 
day ; or t > enLev into other coutiTuplatlons of any 
stran'fo .leciilent, otherwise llnin whetlier it conduce 
or noi to the end he pursucth, Hecausc curiosity is 
deliglit, thcK'foie also novelty is so ; but especially 
that novelty from which a, iiuin eonceiveth an opinion, 
true or false, <d bettering his own estate ; for, in such 
case, they stand atiected with the hope tliat all game- 
sters have while the cards are hUuifling. 

The following passages arc extracted from Hobbes’s 
works on 

The Nermifi/ of the WKt. 

The ijucntiou is not, whether a, man he a froc agePt, 
'th.ii is to say, whether lie I’an WTit.e or forbear, apeak 
or Ix' silent, according to his will ; but whether the 
Will to write, and the will to forliear, come upon him 
ju-eording to liis wifi, or according to anything <tlsc in 
ids own power. 1 ucknowd(,*dge (.his lilvcrty, that I 
can do if Ivdfl ; but to say, I can V'ill if 1 willf I take 
to be an absurd speech. 

[In answer to Bishop Braudiuirs assertion, that 
the <K»clrinc of free will ‘ is the belief of all nnui- 
kind, which we have not learned from our tutors, 
but IS imprinted in our hoart.s by naturc^J— yjjit is 
(rue, very few ha, ce learned frmn tutors, that a man 
is not free to will ; nor do tlicy find it much in 
books. I'liat they find in k'^oks, that which the 
]>octs ehaunt in the theatres, and the .shepherds on 
the mountains, tliat which the pastom tcacK in the 
churches, and tlie doctors in the universities, and tlwtt; 
which the common peojde in the markets and all man- 
kind in tlic whole world do assimt unto, is tho samo 
iliat I assent unto ; namely, that a man hath froedouj 
to do if he will ; but whether lie hath freedom to will, 
is a fjucHtion which it seems neither the bishop nor they 
ever thought on. * * A wooden top that is lashed 
by the boys, and runs about, sometiiaes to one,w»4i, 
BomotiraoH to another, Boiuetiincs ginning, Bopnotinxw 
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Intthi/j? mon on the shins, if it were sensiblo of its 
own motion, wonlfl tliink it proooeilod from its own 
wiHi unless it felt w'liat laslioa it. Anti Is a man any 
wiser when he runs to one plaee for a bondioe, to an- 
other for a hfirjfain, and troubles the world with 
tvritin^j errors, and rcriumtig aiiswei-R, because he 
thinks he riot's it ivithout other cause than his own 
, willj and ieeth not what are the lashings that cause 
that will ? 

[Concerning the justice of punishing criminals on 
the supposition of necessity of the will, ho remarkN | 
— The intention of the law Is not to grieve the delin- 
quptjt for that which is past, and jjot to be un<l<>n»% 
hut to make him anil others just, tliat else would not 
be so ; a.nd respccteth not the evil act past, but the 
good to come ; ineon'.ucli as, witiiout thegood ijitcntiou 
for the future, no past act of a dchnfpient c<iuld jus- 
tify his killing in the sight of luuh But you will 
say, How is it jtist to kill one man to amend aiiDther, 
if what weix‘ done w'cre mrci^vart / To tins I answer, 
that men are justly killed, not for that their actions 
are not hut because they are noxioiiif. and 

that thejy arc spared and priihc'rvcd whosi' actions arc 
not noxious. i'’or where then* is no law, thcie no 
killing, nor anvthing else, cun he iiniust ; and by tlie 
right of nature \v(' dt"'lroy (v\itlu)ut being unjust) all 
that is noxious, li.jlh beasts and men. * ^ When 

we make secicties or eouimou wealths, we lay down 
ourrighfi to kill, e\ee]itiug in certain cases, as murder, 
theft, or other otlensivi* action ; so that the right winch 
tho comuioinvi'aUli Itnth to put a man to <leath lor 
< times, is not crouted by the law, but leuiains from 
the first right of nature, which e-verv man hath to 
preserve himself; for that ilie law doth not take that 
right away in the ease of cririiinab, v\lio were by law 
excepted. Men are not, ilierefore, jnii to <leath, or 
punislied, for that tlieir theft pioceedelh from election ; 
but bewiuso it was Tiosions, and ixmtiary to men’s 
preservation, and the puiiiihincut conducing to the 
firoservation of the lest ; iiiasinnch as, to jutnish thosi; 
that do Toluntary hurt, and none else, frameth and 
iiiaketh meu’.s wills sucli as men would have the.m. 
And thus il is jilain, that from tiic necessity of a- 
voluntary action ca,nnot ho infeired the injustice of 
the luAV that forhiddeth it, in of the magistrato Unit 
punisheth it. 

[As to praise dispra,i.sc] — “These* depend not 

at all on the necessity o| the action praised or dis- 
piaisial, Tui* what is it else to but to .s</y a 

tfwif/ is good i tJood, 1 say, foi me, or for somebody 
tilse, or for the state and oommouwealth. And what 
18 it to say ail action is good, but f.o say it is as 1 would 
wnsli, or as anothei would have it, or according to tin* 
will of the Btalc ; that is to .say, according to the l.aw > 
Docs iny lord think (hat no action can pleaH<‘ juc, or 
him, or the eommouwcalth, that .'houlJ proceed fnnn 
iieuessity ? 'J'hings may be thciefore necessary, and 
ytt praivsewortliy, as also ucces.siiry, and yet <Jisprajs<'d, 
and neither of them both in auiu ; iKawiM' pritise 
auff'dispraiso, and likow'i.sc reward and juinidimcnt, 
do, by example, make and conform the will to 
good or evil. It was a very great juai-'e, in my 
opinion, that Velleii# Paterculus gives (’ato, where 
he AftyK, that he was good l>y nature, ‘ et quia alitor 
esse non potuit’ — [‘and because ho could not bo 
fjthorwisti.M 

The stylo of Hobbes is cluiraete'ri.sed by Sir James 
Maekintosh as * tlic very perfection of didjietic lan- 
guage. >Shoit, clear, precise, pithy, his Ijinguiq^c 
never Ims more than one luoaning, which never re- 
<3|hdfes A second thought to find, lly the help ofhis 
methocl, it takes so driTi a hold on tlie mind, 
tto it will ind allow attention to shickeiu His little 


tnwt on Human Naiure. has sairtJcly an ambigitops 
or a needless word. He has so great , a power o^' 
ahvays choosing the most significant term, that he 
never is reduced to the poor expedient of using msaiy 
ill Its stead. Ho had so thorougldy studied tlie 
genius of the language, and knew so well to Sb&fer 
between podanlrv and vulgarity, that two centuries 
have not. snpci annmilod probably more than a dozen 
of bis words.’ * Among his greatest pliilnsophicttl i 
(•rrors arc tlmse of making no distinction between 
the intellectual and emotive faculties of man'— of, 
representing all bunmii aetions us the re.sults of in* 
felh'etnal deliberation alone — and of in every case 
deriving just and benevolent actions from a cool . 
survey of the advant.ige.s to self which may bo ex- 
pected to flow' from tlu'm. In short, In; has giveh 
to neither the moral nor the social sentimente aplace 
in his seheme of human nature. The opponents of ^ 
this sellish system have been mirnberles.s ; nor is the 
controversy terminated even at the present day. 
The most eminent of tliose wdio have ranged thom- 
.st lves agaiii.st llobbe.s an* t'umbcrhmd, Cudwoi’th, 
Sliaftcslmry, t'larke, Ituder, Hutcheson, Kames, 
Smith, Stewaut, and liiown. 


Among the distinguished persons whom we have 
mentioned as iiitiinale w'ith llobbes, is Loan Hisa- 
nr.KT OF CHi uBimy (FiMl-HldS), a bravo and 
1 high -.spirited man, at. a tmu; wlien honourablo 
feeling w'as rare at the Knulish court. Like the 
philosopher of Malnujsbury, be di-stingnislied bim- 
.self as a frcc-tliinkcr ; and, says l>r Leland, * as 
lie was one of tlu* lirst, so he was confessedly one 
of the greatest tvviters that have aiqmared among 
ns in the dcLstical ('an.se.’ f He was born at Kyton, 
in Shropshire, .studied at Oxford, and aequired, botli 
at home and on the comineiit, a high reputation for 
the ahup.st (piixoiic chivalry of lii.s eliaracter. In 
Id If* li(.‘ was .sent as ambassador to Jkaris, at wliieh 
plaee he jnihlislu’d, in Uh2‘l, liis celebrated doistieal 
book, Jh) 1 t'lHofe, pi out (hstoiguiliir n J(( vclatiow 
Vc//s///n/i, ft a I'ahv — Of Trutli. as it is 

distingnish<*ii from Probable, Possible, and Ifalse 
Ih'vcIation’J. In this work, the first in which didsm 
ua.s ever n iiuced to a system, the .'luthor main- 
tains the* sntKcieiiey, universalny, and absolute per- 
ti’ction of natural relieion, ami the cous(‘cj[Uent uac- 
ie.ssni'ss of supermitnral revelation, This universal 
religion la* reduec.s to the following articles: — 1. 
'Thai there is one supremo (bah 2, That he is 
chiefly to be 'worshiiqied, ’J'liat piety iiiui virtue 
are the prinei[);il part of lii.s w or.sbip. 4, That wo 
must rejicnt of our sins, and if wo do so, God will 
jianlon thi'in. 5. That good men are rewarded, ami 
bad men jmni.slied. in a future state ; or, as he some- 
times cxpres.sos it, both here and hereafter. In 
reprinting the work at iaindoii in lf>45, he achled 
Invo traels, IM Cuvsis Jurrorum | ‘ Of the Cauises 
of Error’], and Dc llcliglmit Jhaicj [‘ Of the lleli- 
gioii of ii Layman’] ; nud soon afterwards lu; pub- 
li.shed another book, entitled De lldigkmc GeufUhnnr 
Ki'rorutmpie apud eon Camis, of which an Ihighsii 
translation .appeared in 1705, entitled 'T’lio Ancient 
Jteligion of the Gentiles, and (.''aiise of their Errors, 

( .onsidered,’ The treatise ‘ Ik* Vi'i'indo’ w.'is answered 
by the L'rench philosopher Gassendi, and numerous 
replies have appeared in Eng land. JjordHerfiert wnite 
a Jllstorifof thv. h\fe and MeUpi of King Ilcnrg F///., 
which was not printed till iC4‘b the year after hill \ 
death. It is termed by Lord Orford *a masterpiece 

♦ Sccmid Preliminary Dj.saiffrtation to * EnoyclopaidiaBrUpn* 
nim,’ p. .'Uy. , ' 
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I idf histotic biography;’ and in Bishop Nicolaon’a 
t .iopinloh, ‘ the author has acquitted himself with the 
; Mice reputation as Lord Cliancellor Bacon gained hy 
‘ the Life of Henry VII.. having, in the polite and 
' martial part, been admirably exact, from the best 
records that remain.’ He has been accused, how- 
ever, of parliiility to the tyrannical monarch whose 
actions he relates, and tif iniviug prt>duc(“d rather a 
panegyric, or an ii])oloj?y, than a fair and judicious 
representation. As to style, the work is coovsidered 
one of the best old spt'cfmcns of historical {compo- 
sition in the language, being manly and vigorous, 
'and unsulli{>«l by the quaintness and perluntry of the 
age. Lord Herbert is remarkable also as the earliest 
of our autohiographors. 'fhe menunrs which he left 
of his own life were first printed in 1704. and haA'e 
evt*r since btien popular. In the following extract, 
there is evidence of the singular fact, thattlnuigh he 
eonceived revelation nnnecessary in a religious point 
of view, he seriously looked dbr a communical ion of 
the Hivine wdll as to tlie publication or suppression 
of his priueipal work : — 

M}' book, Dt‘ pnmt dinfoiifuituv a Ilci'c- 

latkmc Vvj'imnilii Pod.Hihili, ct n Faho^ haYing bctoi 
begun hy me in England, and fovinctl there in all it^ 
principal parts, was about this time finished ; all tlu* 
spare hours which 1 could get from my visits and 
negotiations being enqtloyed to piofeefc this noik, 
which was no sooner done, hut that i oomnuinl<‘!xied 
it to Hugo Groiius, that great .srhohir, who, luivhig 
esciiped his prison in tUo Low CountrlcM, came into 
Fnmce, and was mmli wolconicd hy me and Monsieur 
Tielencrs also', one of the g^'Cllte^t seholurs <4 his time, 
who, after they had jierused it, and given it inoie 
eoinmcndations than it is fit for me to repeat, » x- 
hortod mo earuotitly to print and puhlish it. ^ howheit, 
leJ the frame nf my wlmh; hook was so different fiom 
anything which hnd heon mitten licretofo.e, I fouml 
I must either renounei* the authority of all thaf liad 
written formerly conceniiugtho metlmd of finding out 
truth, and consorpaently insist upon my own way, or 
haisard myself to a general censure, eoncenuiuf the 
W'hole argument of rny iiook ; J mu‘«t omiiei'S it did md 
a little animate me, that the two great person.< ahovr- 
inontionied did so highly value it, yet, as I knew ii 
would me t wath much tt|»|iosi{ion, [ did eonsiiliT 
whetltor if. wa..s not betlcr forme n while to siqpr.^s 
it, Being thufl doubtJUi in my {■liuniber, o)H‘ fan* day 
iu tin summer, my tuseiiient being open towards the 
south, toe sun Hhiir rig clear, and no wind Htirrmg, 1 
took my book ^ De Yerltate’ In my hand, and, kneel- 
ing on my knees, devoutly said tliese words : — 

‘ O thou eternal (lod, auMiov of tin light which 
now kIuuos upon me, and giver of all inward illumi- 
I do beseech time, of thy intinitr goodness, 
to pardon a gre.tter reijnest than a sinner ought to 
nmlo ; 1 am not satisfied enuurdi wlietlmr 1 shall 

n oiish this hook ])e Veritate, ; if it be tor thy glory, 
Ksaecch thee give me souu sign from hear on ; it md, 
1 ]ft.hall suppress it.’ 

I hafl no sooner spoken these words, hut a loud, 
though gentle noisf, eame from ihe hruueiis (for 
it WttJS like nothing on cailli), which did »o comfort 
jtmi chenr me, that 1 took m\ potitiou as granted, and 
that I had ths sign 1 d. ior.mltd, wh* reuj.on also I 
iriM^lyeil to print ;ny hook . 

how soevei it n^.^v seem, I protest 

bofurd' riio etetnal God is uno, m-it'her am I any way 
supTHthmUHily deceived Imrdn, since I d'ui not only 
hoar the »oise, but in llm Hi-n^nost sky that 
evtJT I being witlmui all ehmd, did to my tliink- 
Wee the place from v, hence it came. 

Ay u mmph of Ills ‘ Life of Henry YUW take Ms 
■ Apoomtof 


ISit' Thomm Morels Eedf^fion qf the Gmi ^SW.] 

Sir Thomit*! More, Lord Cliamjellor of England, 
after divers suits to be discharged of his place (which 
he had held two years and a-half), did at length by 
the king's good leave resign it. The example wherem 
being rare, will give mo occasion to speak more parti- 
cularly of him. Sir 'rhomas More, a person of sharp 
wit, and endued besides with excellent parts of 
learning (as his works may testify), w'as yet (out of I 
know not what natural faectiousness) given so much 
to jesting, that it detracted no little from the gravity 
anil inq*ortanee of his jilaco, wdiieh, though generally 
noted and disliked, I do not think was enough to 
make him give it over in tliat merriment we s.hhU 
find anon, or retire to a i>rivato life. Neither can 1 
believe him so much addicted to Ins private opinions 
as to detest all other governments but his own Utopia, 
so that it is probahli* S{>me vt'heuu'ut desire to follow 
his book, or secret oHlnce taken against some person 
or matter (among vvl'.ieli perehaiice the king’s new in- 
tended marriage, or the like, might he accounted) 
oeeamioued this strange couu.“iel ; though, yet, I find tiu 
reason pretended for it, hut infirmity and want of 
hi'.iltli. Our king lien-uixon taking tlve so,al, and giv- 
ing It, together with Die order of knighthood, to 
'rhonias Audeley, speaker <if the Lowxt House, Sir 
'rhomas Mve, without aciiuairiting any body with 
what lie liad {lone, rejxrirs to his family nt Cholsea, 
wlieii", after a mass cekbratf'd the next day in the 
church, ho comes to hiis lady’s pew, with hia hat in 
Ins iiand (an {dhea* Jhrmerly done by one nf his gentle- 
nnm), ami aays, * Miulani, m} lord is gone.’ But she 
tlnnknig thisut tirst to be but one of hia jests, was 
little moved, lie told her sadly, he had given up 
the gri'at seal ; wlnu'ciipon she spesilfnig soiuo pu«s- 
bionate vtvnd.s, he called hib daughters then present to 
BOO i*’ th<*y could not spy stniie fault about their 
mother’ri dre.ssing ; ))ut they. after search saying they 
eouM find none, Im r{'plied, ‘ Do you not perceive that 
your mother’s noH(' standeth somtnvhat awry f — «jf 
which j<a‘i the provoked latJy w’iis so seitsible, that she 
went from liim in a rag(‘ Shortly after, ho acquainted 
his S'U’vants witli wdint he had done, dismissing them 
aisc» to file attendance of some other great j'lersoniiges, 
l{» whom he ha<l recommended them. For his fool, he 
ln8tow'{*d him on the lord mayutr during hi, s office, and 
afterw'a'its on his Miecessoi’s in that charge. And now 
coming to hiin.self, he began fo {■onsider how much he 
had Icl’t. and finding that it was not above one hun* 
.dred poumDye/uly in lands, beside.s some money, he 
:idvis{Ml w'itli his daugliteis how to live together. But 
th{' giif'vcd gontlcvvonien (wlm knew not what to re- 
3dy, or inilee<l Iuj^ to take these jests) romaining 
aVtfUii^ie*!, he bays, ‘ W'u will begin with the Blonder 
{litit of the (students of the law, and if that will not 
liold out, we will take slich commons as they have at 
Uxloid ; which yet if our purse will not btrotch to 
maintnin, for our last refuge we will go a-begging, and 
at ovfi-y man’s door sing togidhera 8tilm IkyinaXo get 
alms. But these jests were thought to have in them 
more levity, than to he tak<‘n everywhere for current ; 
he might have quitted liis dignity without ueing such 
sau asuis, and betaken himsi.df to .a more retired and 
{juiol life, without making thcija or himself contemp- 
tible. And certainly whatsoever he intended heiieby, 
hiB family so little understood hi.s meaning, that they 
Tif’edod some more serious instructions. So that I 
cannot persuade myself* for all this talk, that bo Ox- 
eelleut a pm-Hon would omit at fit times to give hist 
family that Bober account of his relinquishing this 
place, which T find bcf did to the Archbishop Warhamj 
Eiuismurt, and others. 

THANSLATIOKf OF THK XflBLilE;. 

One of the most important Mtersoy uodei^* 
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Ingfft of thii! ^fa Was the cxeculiow of the present 
autliorisetl translation of the Bible. At the great 
conference held in 1604 at Hamptxjn Court, be- 
tween the estiihliKhcd and puritan clergy, the ver- 
sion of Scripture then existing w'as gener'alJy dis- 
approved of, and the king consequently appointed 
fifty-four men, many of whom were eminent as 
Hebrew and Greek sciudars, to foinmeuce n new 
translation. In 1007, forty-st veu of the number 
met, in.six;])artics, at Oxford, (’amladdge, ami WesL- 
minstcT, and proceeded to iludr ta^k, a certain por- 
tion of Scripture being assigned to each. Every 
individual of division, in tbe first jdace, trans- 
Ijuted tbe portion jissigncd to the <iivision, ali of’ 
which translations -were (vilk'cted ; and wiani cncii 
party had delennjncd on the eonsin'ictioii td its 
it was proposed to tlie other divisions for cciif r.'d 
approbation. When they nad togetlier, one read tin* 
new version, Avhilsfc all the nisi In'ld in Ha ir h.inds 
I either copies of the original, or some vahiahle vi r- 
j sion; and on any one ol>ie<'ting lo a pa^isaee, the 
j reader slopped till it was agreed njHJn. Tlie result 
i was publislied in ItJlJ, and iias ever sineo heen re- 
i I'Uited as a translation gmierally faitlilhl, and an 
I (’xcellent sjjet'iinou (d lli(* language ol the lime, 
i Being imiviTsally read by all ranks <jf tlu* people, it 
lias eoutrihuted most ess(‘nluiliy logive slabiUlv and 
uniformity to the Ihiglisli tongue. 

[ KINil .lAMK.S T, 

ICjno James was Idmself an author, bat bis works 
1 are now cousidored merely as ennositios. His most 
eelehrated prodnclions ar(‘ tbe iiasthcon Ihirov^ f\i~ 
iHonolayt/^ and yl (\)unii‘/hfu.<it to 7'>>li<trrv 'J'tie ftrsi 
was writtv'ii, for the instruction of ins son Pnnec 
Henry, a shrjrl time before the union of llie enmns, 
and seems not to liave been originally in (ended f>r 
j tbe press. In tlie ‘ l):em()Uolug>,’ tbe Jlntish Solo- 
j inpn displays bis wisdimi and learning in maintain- 
,ing the existc'iicc and eriininulii v of vitelies, ami 
1 discussing the manner in whieli their feats an* 
j perforiued. < hir readers will be amused 03 ' the 
I following extraels from this jierformanee, the first 
of which is from the priface : — 

(i)tf/, Wiff/fcivJI.] 

Tlu* fearful ahanmling at this time iii this eountrv 
of these detcHtahle slaves of the devil, ibe aitcJic.: or 
enchaTitors, liatli nuecd me (b<do\ed readn) to des- 
patch in post this iblloning ttiaiti.se «)f mine, not m 
any wise (as 1 proie^) to serve fgr a. show <>l my 1 <m ru- 
ing and ingiiie, ht)j* only, moveil of wmseicmv, to 
>rtfjss thereby, so far as T can, to resolve the doubt ir.<; 
marts of many ; iuuh that such assaults of Salliau arc 
moat coHainly })rac(ised, and that, the iiistrnmeni s 
themof merits most soverrl^y to be punished : against 
the daiunahlo opinions <tf two prim-ijudly in our age, 
w^hereof the one calle*! Scot, an Kuglislnnau. is n'U 
ashamed in public print to deny that there <*an be 
such a thing as witchcraft ; and so maintains tlie rdd 
error of the Sadducees in denying of spnits. The 
other called Wieni!!!i, a * lerman )i]iYsician, .‘•ets ont a 
public apology for alf tlu'st' ciafts-folks, whereby, pro- 
curing for their impunity, he jdainly bewrays himself 
to bavo been one of that proAission. Ajid for to make 
this treatise the more jdeasant and facile, I hare put it 
in form of a dialogue, which T hava* divided into tbi-co 
books : the first speaking of magic in general, and 
ueqromaticy in special : tlic second, of soivery and 
wltchciuffc : and the third contains a discourse of all 
those kinds of spirits, and spectres tliat appears and 
irouhlea persons ; together with a conclusion of the 
WlipJc work. My intention in this lalwur is only to 
two things, as 1 have already said : the on©, ] 


fhat such devilish arts luvve been aiul at'© : the other, 
Avhat exact trial and wevere punishment they merit J 
and therefore reason I, what kind of things are po**" 
^ibk• tn be performed iu these arts, and by what 
natural causes lliey may he. Not that I touch OVCiry 
}i«rtu:ular thing of the devil's power, for that WOW iU"- 
Iniiie : but only, to speak scholasticly (since this 
o:innf)t Ik; sr.t-keu in our language), 1 reason UpOU 
fjc/ifis, leaving h/xriis aiul difftvrn/ia to be compro« 
bended therein. Ns. for example, speaking of th© 
jtower of inavioans in the first bonk and .sixth chapter, 

I say that tij‘"v can suddenly cause be brought mito 
them all kinds ofdaliuy di^ln s by their familiar 
sjnrit : sine-' an a. Iluef le: dnli-dds to steal, nml as a 
s])int he c.iu subiiHv and suddenly cuougU transport 
the same. Now ,iiudi r this may he comprelmndcd 
id) jKirticnh.rs depending lUM-eiiptaj ; such as the 

In inking wim- oiu < f w.dl (as we hate heard offc tO 
have been pi;uM i-f.!') and Midi oSh-'i'i* which parti- 
culars a)V; bullo'K-.tily jutue-.i lu ihi; reasons of the 

gctiei.il. 

[ U>ur BV/r'fUV' I’rorrl.] 

P/dlouutiJ,, . Ihd fu nlrifc vtav MV Hiev, or think ye ■ 
it possible, the .anemueto these nnlawfid conven- , 
tions ' i 

Pphttmon Thcie is the Ihing wldeh T csteciri iholr J 
senses to hi' deluded in, and, though they lie not iu j 
couf<''^hing ol’ it, h(*eause (hiy think it to be true, yet I 
not to be so in sMlwlance or efi'ect, fi-r they say, that | 
l)y diiPi>; merUiH they inav coovt-ni' (ntiiev to the awl or- 
iug cf^heir master, or to ilic ]»tdLing iu pmotieo any j 
service of his eouimitipil iuilo their charge } ouq way is : 
indursd, which is natural riding, going, or sailing, at 1 
Avhut hour tlnnr miituer comes inid advci'tises them, j 
And iliis way may lie easily hcliovod. ATiotluir way j 
is Konn'vvhar/iuore stmugfo, and yet It is possible to be i 
ime : wldolt is by being earrit'd by tlio force of the 
spini which is (heir conductor, either above the earth or 
iibovc the s(.n, swiftly, to the phn’C whom they are to 
meet : which 1 am persuaded to be likewise possible, 
in resjii et. that as Jluhabkuk was carried by tbe augol 
in tliiit fonu to the don wbere Haniel lay, so lliiuk I 
ibi- dcNjl will be leady to imilate (lod, «S well in Unit 
as in other Uiimr'!: whicIi is unuh more possible io 
him |o (I.v, bcimr a. spirit, than to a. mighty wind, 
bcimrlitif a mdural niotiMU'.io (rnnspoit frotu one place 
i>»ijno'h<-i . 1 . snbil f»odi a- is commonly and ilailysoen 
in pnu’tloc. Itut in thi« i lolcnf foim (hey eannot be 
carried but ;i short bounds, a'/rreing with the space 
(hnt they may retain tlu-iv lireatb : for if it were 
longer, theii bieath could not ixmain mioxtinguisbod, 
Huar btwly beinv earried in such a Molent and forcible ^ 
iiiannor, as, tiy I'^ampK-, if one full otf a. Hruall heiglit, 
hi' iiti* IS but in pe;il, aeoouling to tbo luml or soft 
hg'litiiig; but if (iTC fall from a high and atay^ rock, 
lii- breath will lie t<ircibly banished from the body be- 
foje ho ean win-' to the earth, as is oft seou by cxperi- 
cnee. And in tbi« transporting they say themselvon, 1 
that they are invisible to uny other, t'xi'cpt lunoiigiat j 
themselves. Tor if the devil may form what kind of 
impressions be pleascH in tlx; air, aa I have said before, 
speaking of magic, why may ho not far easier thicken 
and olwurcso tlie air that is next alxait them, by con- 
tract ing it strait logetber, that the beams of any other 
nirtn’H eyes cannot piorco throiigli the same, to sw 
them t Hut the third w^ay of t.beir coining to their 
couveutioYS is that wben in 1 think tlu m deluded ; for 
.smno of them saitb that, being transfoiTued in the like- 
ness of a little beast or IVivvl, t-hey will come and pierc© 
Ihreugh whatsoever house; or ohin-ch, though ftU oicdl-g 
tiary passages be closed, by wh:it'''oever open the 
may enter in at. And some sni(h, that tIuuT bodlffiii 
lying etill, as in an eestiUj, thoir spirits will be 

1 Steep. * Clot* 
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J^visliocl out of tlioir t)oditJs, and carried to such places ; 
ftud for verifying thereof will give evident tokena, as 
well by witnesses that have seen their body lying 
Honsolosa in the mean time, as by naming jK'rsona 
wliouiwitb they met, and giving tokens what pnr]>ose 
was amongst them, whom otli<?rwise they could not 
have known; for this form of journeying they ailiim 
to use most when they are transported from one comi- 
iry to another. 


BOHKBT niJBTON. 

One of the most entertaining prose writers of this 
age was JioBBhT IU.'RTON (1570— lG3!)-40b rector 
of iSegravo in Lciecstershire, and a meinher of 
Christ-church, Oxford. Burton was a man of great 
l)Cuovol(*nce, integrity, and learning, hut of a whiui- 
sjciil and melancholy dispositiim. Thougli at cer- 
tain tinu.'S he was a facetious comTinniou, at others 
his spirits wete very low ; an<l when in tins condi- 



itoiicit iniitoo. ^ 

tion, he used to go down to the river near Oxford 
{uul dim'd th<' gloom hy listening to th{‘ coarse 
I jests and rihaldry of the hargernen, wliich exedted 
I ids violent laughter. To alleviate his mental <lis- 
I trees, he wrote a hook, intitled T/ie Amiomy of 
I MeUmchoh/, vdiieli aiipeared in IGiil, and presents, 

I in qinint langiiage, and witli many shrewd and 
amusing remarks, a view' of all the mmlihcatmiis 
of that disease, and the manner of curing it. ^ The 
eruditioTi displayed in this work is extraordinary, 
t e\try page abounding wnth quotaljons from Latin 
i authors. It 'Viis sn successful at lirst, that the 
; publisher realised a fortune by it; and Wartonsays, 
i tliat * the author’s variety of h arning, his quota- 
tiotis from scarce and cuimud hooks, his pi'dantry, 
)S}«irkling vith rude wit and sluqteless elegance, 
mj?5oellatieons matte r, iidermiviurcjof agreeable tah»s 
and illustrations, and, xx.'rimjtf, alutvt^ nil, the .singu- 
larities of his ibc'lirigs, elollv-ii m au unconituon 
qtljdbte'ttss of stylo, have I'ontnbnlcd to retidcT it, 
to modem readcr-s, a taiualile repetsitory of 
amusement aiul iiifomotiorn’ r. ddighbd Itr ,Iohn- 
son 80 mucK that he said this ‘ was the only book 
that ever took him out of bt 4 two hours sooner than 
1 wished to rise.' Its reputation was ccmsideiwbly 
! extea^ded by the publication of * Blusti’atmna of 
L mm* iu by the late Dr Fcrriar of Manches- 
ter, who eonVictecl that writer of copying inxssagos. 


verbatim, from Burton, without acknowledgment. 
Many otliers have, wdth like silence, extracted ma» 
terials from his pages. The hook has lately been 
mure than onco reprinted, 

Prefixed to the ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy ' is a 
poem of twelve stanzas, from wdiich Milton has 
borrowf'd souk* of tlie imagery' of his ‘ 11 renscroso. 
The fir.st six stanzas are as follows : — 


I Till- Aiilkm'^s Ahsirnct of Mehinc/toly,'] 

WJicn 1 go musing all Jilone, , 

Thiiddiig of dis(Ts things foreknoivu, > 

When 1 iiuild easlles m tlu* air, 

Void of SOI row, void of fe.av, 

I'leasing mysidf with pliantasms siveot, 
Mfthiiiks the time riuis very fleet. 

Ail my jovi^ tu thi«i arc folly ; 

Nought M) Mieet as iiielanclioly. 

When [ go wfi Iking all alone, 
lt(‘<-ountnig M'lnit I have ill-dt>ne, 

]V[\ tlioiights on m<‘ then tyrannise, 

Tear ami sojrow nn* snrjnise; 

W liethcr 1 liory still, or go, 

IMethinks llu* torn* nioies very sbm. 

All my grief's to this an* jolly ; 

Nonglit 'so sad as melancholy. 

When 1o mvselfl at’t and stnile, 

Wub pleasing thoughts llm tunc iK'giiilc, 
r#\ a. biook siile or wood so green, 
r.ihi-avd, unsought lor, or luiscen, 

A tiioiih'iinl ])leas!U’es do me hlcss. 

And Clown my soul v\itl! liaiq'ines.s. 

All my' jo;s hesides sue fully ; 

None s<‘ sweet as melancholy’. 

When 1 lie, sit, or walk alone, 

I sigh, I gn<‘\e, making gri'ut moan ; 

In a dark grove oi irksome dmi, 

I\ itb discontents ami furies theti, 

A ilmusaml nnsories tit once 
Mine heal Y heart and soul eiiscomv. 

Airmy giiefs to this arc* jolly; 

None so sonr as melancholy. 

Methinks T liear, methinks I see 
Sweet mnsic, wondrous melody, 

Towns, palaces, and eities, fine ; 

Here now, tlmn there, the world is mine, 

Hare heanties, gallant ladies shine, 

WhateVr is ht.’cly i« dirte 

All other joys to' are fully ; 

None so sweet JW!f Jiiolancholy. 

Methinks 1 hear, nu'tliink.s I si*e 
Clmst, goblins, fiends ; my pbantasie 
Presents a thoie-and ugly shiipe.'S ; 

Headless bears, black men, and apes; 

Doleful oufenes and feaiful sights 
jMy pad ,and dismal soul affrights. 

All my griefs to this are jolly ; 
fhnio so damn’d as^inolancboly. 

Of ‘Burtfui's jirose, tlm following will serve as a 
specimen : — 

[Mdancliohj and Contcmplatimi.'] 

Voluntary solitariness is that width is familiar witJi 
inolancholy, and gently briDg-s on, like a> Siren, a 
! shooing-honi, or some sphinx, to this nwvocable gulf: 
a primary cause Fiso calls it : moat pleasant it 18 at 
I first, to such as are melancholy given, to lie m bed 
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wholes (lays, and koep their chainhers ; to walk alone 
in some «^lUftTy grove, betwixt wood and water, by a 
brook sid^; to jneditato upon soiuo dcUghtisOiue and 
pleasant subjoet, whieh shall affect them most ; ‘am<i- 
bilis insania,* arnl * mentin gralissiiiius error.* A most 
ineoinparable delight it is so to melancholiso, and 
build castle!^ in tlie air ; to .f’/* Mniling t«» them- 
selves, acting an infinite variety of parts, whicli they 
suppose and strongly imagine they lopresent, or iliat 
they sfHj acted or done. ‘ Blanda ([unlem »b iintio 
— ['■ pleasant, indeed, it is at fust’], saith Leninius, 
to conceive and meditate of such jdea-iaiit things 
sr>mctinioH, jur.'irnt, pnaf^ or to co/ac, sis Itimsis sju-nks. 
So delightsome those tovs are at lirst, they (“mild 
yspi^nd whole days ami nights W’itlmut slet'p, eum 
vliole ji'tU's alone in such cmitcmplal ions ami l.m- 
tiii-ticai meditations, v\hich an- like unto ilicams; ami 
they will hardly be ilriuvn from them, oi nillnmly . 
iiitcTTUpi, So pb'asant their vain eoiueds a,it\ iluic ! 
they hinder their ordimuy ta'>ks and neeeS'Siv} Ihim- ■ 
ness ; they eannot addiess tlieinsf'hes to them, or j 
almost to any study oi em])]o\ment : these l.mtasii- _ 
eal and beuitehing thoiiLdits so e<ner(lv, so leelinglv, ‘ 
so urgently^ so ('ontinniiDv set upon, ero\*p in, insinu- \ 
ate, possess, oveicoim , distuo’l, ami d«‘tain tlu'm ; 
they cannot, 1 s^iy, go about tlu'ii nnue neecssaiy i 
husincs-i, stiiM' <'lf oc <'stncale tluoTiseives, but aie 
eier musing, mcl' ucliolismg, and eannvl along, as he j 
(tliey hay) tluU led loiind about an heath with a i 
pncli in the ni<'lit. Tliey run earuestlv on in this j 
lahyTinth of anxious ami soheitons nubiueholv me 
ditations, ami eainmt well or uillingh reliaiii, or 
I easily leave off wimlnig ami unuimling Ihmnsoh as , 
I so many cloek-, and still ideasing lluni liumoiiis, umil 
I at last the seeue is (uined upon sud< leu, l>y somr 
I bad object ; ami they, being mny habitual ed to such 
' vain mcditaiious amt s(jlitai\ plai'es, can i*mlinc no 
comjianv, eau rumiuaic of rothing but harsh ami 
disiusteful sLihiecU I'car, sorrow, suspicion, ‘ sub- 
riistious pudor' — clownish bashfu!nes>'l, discontent, 
cares, and ueai'iuess ol life, .surprise' them in a mo- 
ment ; and they can thiiiL ol imthing idsc : conti- 
nunlly suspi'ctlng, no sooner aic tluur <>yc*s open, but 
this infernal plague ol' mcl.iucholy sei/eth on (hem, 
ami terrifies their souls, repicsmitiiig some dismal 
f-hject to their minds, vhicli noiv, by im means, no 
labour, no persuasions, they can aioid ; ‘ lueitU latcTi 
letlialis arundo'--p tlie deadly anmv sticks tast. in 
tlu'lr sldc’l; they may not be nd ol it; tlmy laiii- 
not rmist. 1 may not deny but that there is some 
profitable mcditaiion, contemplnt mu, and kind >>1 
soliiiinm ss to In' emhiacod. uliich the lailiers sc 
hic-hlv commended ( 'hrysosioine, (’yjiruin, 

Austin, in wlioie fg|||^ich*l’elrai.-h, Krasmus, 
Stella, and otlv-rs, sfl^^^^iguifv in tin ir books) ; 
a paradise, a heaicu^^MR, if 't be use- 1 anglit, 
good for the bodi. aml^PI lor the soul ; as many 
of these old monks used it, to diMue eontcmidatu.n ; 
as Sirnulus, a courtier in Adrian s lime, Dioclesian 


tiic emperor, retired themselves, Ac. In thui sens.^ 
i * Vatia solus scit vivciv’-' 1* \'atia alone knows how 


of onv forefathers’ devotion, consecratod to pious uscb. 
Some moil astcri CIS and collegiate colls have boen 

well spared, and their reveime.s othenviae cmpJoyerl) 
here and there one, in good towns or cititi^ at leasts 
f'li men and women of all sorts and eonrlitious to 
live in, to sequester themselves from the careiji ftud 
tumults <.f the ivorld, that were, not desirous or fifi 
to inaiTy, or oiherwi'-e willing to be troubled with 
coiminiii aifiirs, and knew not. well where to bestow 
ihemseh’cs ; to Ino a])art in, for more conieliieucy, 
gooil edneati<iu, beitei company sake ; to follow their 
.studies (1 ^ay) to the perfection oi arts and sciences, 
Common eood, ami, as some truly devoted immkw of 
old had done, freelv and tiiily to sciie tJod : for these 
men are m>iiiier solitary nor ulh , as the poet made 
answer to (.he hiisbiindmii.ii in d'>op, that objected 
idlmu'ss to him ; he was m-vci so ulh' us in his com- 
lianv ; or that S, qoo Afncnmis, iu Tuliy, ‘iiuuquam 
minus solus, qiiaui cum solus ; nmupiam minus 
otiosuH ipi.im <'um csset otiosus* — j‘ never less hoU- 
tinv than when lie was alone, Ju*\ci‘ more busy than 
whin ho scemcfl to he most iille'l. It is reported 
liy Plato, in his dialogue A’ Ainorf\ in that prm 
di'jioii'j commeu<latmn of .socrates, how a deep medi- 
tation coming into SocralcsT mind by chance, lie 
slooil still musii'g, ‘ eitflcm vestigdo cog'itabundus,' 
fiom morning to noon ; and when, theji he had 
not yet hnished his mcilitation, * jiersLahat cogitatis,’ 
he so lontinucd till the mcniug ; the soldiers (for he 
flun followed the camp) obsf'i’ved him wuth admira- 
tion, and on set pur] K»se um died all night; but he 
j persmivcd ina.aAv.il-b', ‘mi exurtum soils,’ till tho 
! .Mill lOM' iu i.ho murniii:*, ami then, s.alnting the sun, 

I w<-nt his wav-. In wdiat humour constaut Socrates 
! did tluis, I kirnw not. or how he might bo aHecled ; 

; Imt ibis would be peniitiou.s to imidher man ; w-hat 
1 intTnaU* business might, .so really posses, s liim, I can- 
not e‘!silv guess ; but this is ‘otiosuui otium’--f’ care- 
less tranquillity' J ; it is far otherwise with these men, 
according to Sciif'ca: ‘omnia nobis mala Holitudo per- 
Muidct’ (‘this }>oUtmlo umloeth us’) ; ‘ pugnat cum 
\»ta,s -’lair - 1‘ 'tis a destructive .solitarinoss'b These 
men me devils n'oue, as the saying is, ‘homo solus 
jut <Ieu« anc ileiuon’-- |‘ a iium aloru', is either a 
saint or a dm iPj ; ‘imns ejus aut languescit, ant tu- 
me.scit’— {‘ Ills mind either langni.she.s or Imnsts’] ; 
and ‘ vn* soli 1’-- in this sense, wo be to Jam that is 
so j.Ioi.e ' These wr''t< hes do ficquentlv degenerate 
Ciom men, and, of -oi adoe creatures, |>ecorne beasts, 
moiisti'i’s, iiiiiumanc, ujly to bi hold lu 'mnntfiroiu ; 

' iliev do even loathe tlicm.sdvc'q and hate the coiiipimy 
I of UM‘11, as M» many^ Tnuoiis, Noiuichadne/.zavs, by 
j too much iiiilulgiiig to these pleasing Immouis, and 
I tlinmgh their own default, ^o that wlilcdi Mercii- 
j nalis (co/AvV. 11.) sometimes exjxistulatcd with Ins 
: mdancholv p.iticui, may be jndly jqqdioil to evory 
‘solitary and idle person m jiarticular : ‘ Natura de 
' tc lidetiir conquen j'osse,’ Ac, — [‘ Nature may justly 
j eonqdaiii i-f thee, that, whereas she gave thee a 
1 go(»<i wholesooie temperattire, a sound body, and fJod 




■ Vatia 

to livc’J ; which the Homans weie wont to sav 
when they commended a country life ; or to the bet- 
tering of their kiiowdedgo, as Democritus, t’b'anthes, 

and those excellent igiiJosojihers lia^e ever dtme to 
sequester themselves from the tnmuHuous world ; 
nr a« in Pdiny’s Villa Liunentana, Tully s luseula, 
dovius’s .studvAkat they might better ‘ yacare studiis 
et Deo’ [‘ give themselves iqi to tied and their studicix 
Methinks, tliorcfove, our too zealous iunova tors were 
not m well advised iu that general subversion ol ab- 
beyfl and religious houses, promiscuously to fling 
down all. They might, have taken awav those gross 
abuses aept in' amongst them, rectified such incon- 
WUlences, and not so far to have rave.d and ragod 
agktmtt tho90 fair buildiugsand crlastiug monuments 


j bath given thee so divine and execllent ii soul, so 


I many good parls and ]>rolitablc gifts ; thou hast not 
only coiiteinneil and ii-Jeetcd, luit hast corrupted 
them, polluti'd them, overthrown their temperature, 
and perverted tho.so gifts with riot, idleness, solitari- 
I nc«s, and many other ways ; thou art a traibw to D'od 
and nature, tin enemy to thyself and to (he voikJ’b 
‘Perth till' tniuex te’ Ac.-- f‘l!ion hast lo'-t ihysclf wil- 
fully, eu.-t away thyself ; thou thyself m t the etheiont 
eause of thine oa\u misery, by not resisting such vain 
cogitations, but .giving way unto ihcin’J. 

Burton, who believed in judiciul astrology, if 
said to have forotold, from >i cah'ulatiou of his 
nativity, the tinic of his own death ; which occumid 
at the period he prexlictcd, hut not without sotne 
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ajispicion of its liaving been orcasioiitid by his 
owa liiiiid. In hiy t'pitaxdi at Oxford, written by 



Tuinli ji iiunoH. Ill tin CiUkimO 


himself, he is de^ouhed us hvt'd and ilied by 

1 1 uielanchcdy. 

I tfiioftiAs’ jn.uriKH 

I It ina,) 1 j ol '.served tliat, theii' v>us no alwulule 
j want of tlu' lijihlc r prose duririL^ Ibis u^<'. 

' Several of tlie dra iniiifis nsul ot lie’s amused them- 
selves bv throwiiiis; oiT'smaii vorl’.s t>f a safii leal and 
I humormjH ea.sf, Iml all of ‘ihe?n in a style so tar from 
i pure ot elegant, and so irnnietlastOv referniig to j 
I paoSiii." muujMs, that ihe^v have, AviUi hardly au i 
exeejn>.)ii, sunk J do olilivion. Tuomas J)lkklii j 
wlio Inis already been spekeit ofa^ a uriIrTof plavs, 
prodai ' d no fewer tlum foiirle<‘ri yyori sof fhis kind. 
In one, eutiileil J'/ifj G'vli\' Il-»nhoo/x ]>ub]Ished iti 
tOOfi, ]u‘ asMtines the eliaraeter ot a fnndc to Die 
lahliuniidtle follies of the town, but only with the 
I desjsfii of e\po'niiij 4 them to ihLeule. Tlie following 
j extraets may serye us sxieeimeiis of the Ji'dd. writing 
I ct tlui ponod 

f J,yainij£ }\)tc Cfoifas.'} 

Good ch'thes are Din emb'. oidered trappinifS of' 
: pride, find good ef-er Di^* Acry u>et ot glultony. ' Did 
,j mAtl, thin,\ }on^ fta.K. u rangbiie mio tlo' world ftboul 
I DO better mattets, ihien id! Uii, Id* time t-. maky prn^ 

[j soared! es* ir niulim hien' ^vha'el is.o ilonfhds, oi 
I for pies of night mgaio^ mo .m s in HvlhigaLsluB ho 
li kitchen ^ No, no: ft- f'Ts* wa of .appiu.dthat evc-r 
jj morta. v.itui put on, emav r, from tin' memn’s ’ 

i shop nor Dm merdiant s’ ’ lehousic. Adamfs bill I 
j would h»vo k'OU taken then, ^'i'oncr' ilnm a knight’s 
I bond now; yet was be ereai in nobod) 's books for 
j satin s-eJvets. Tiui si Ik- w onus biid (•Miuothing 
! to do in those days than tv’ not up iouias, and be 

I ’ of the v.eiivera. Hi» bronchos wore not so much 

m King 8teph«aiX that ocist Itut a poor nobk ; 


for Adam’s holiday hose and doublet were of no bettor 
stuir than plain fig-Ieavcs, and Eve’s best gown of the ^ 
same piece ; there w'ent but a pair of shears between 
them. An antiquary of tins town has 3 et some of 
the }K)wder of those leaves to show. Tailors then 
wore iioj)e of tlie twelve companies ; their hall, tliat 
now is larger than some dorfes among the Nether- 
landirs, was then no biggei- than a Dutch butcher’s 
shop : they durst not stiike doivn their customers 
with largo bl]iH : Adam cai'ed nof an ai’ple-^paring for 
their lousy horns. There was then neither the Spanish 
slop, nor the skipiter’s galligaskin, nor the Danish 
sleeye, nor the l''reiich sLandiiig collar : vmur treblo- 
(juadiiiple nilfH, nor your stitf-neeked rabiitos, that 
liiiAe more aiclies foi ])ndo than can stand under live 
l.ondon bridges, dui'-t not tlien set flieniHelvcs out in 
])oint ; for Dm patent for starch could by no ineana be 
signed. EaDiion was ihen eounled a disease, and 
hoi-MCft died of it ; but now, tliaiiks to foll v, it is held 
the only rave jiby-uc, ouu Du juuest golden assoa live 
u])ori it. 

j Hon'a Gulhihf, ixhoiiid hrharcJuiifiidfm Pifitl’s Ifa/Zw.’ J 

He that would .strive to tnsliion Ins hgs to his silk 
"(oekings, ami his jnoud gait to liirt liruad </arteis, let 
him wlidf down these obsenatious : fnj, if he tiiiee get 
i lo walk liv„tlic book, :iJid 1 sei' no ivason but he may, 
j MS i\tll as fiiilit by the book, Paul's niay lie jiroud of 
him ; Will <’larke shall ring fonli lucomlums in his 
; honour; John, in Paul's <'!iLneh)iud, shall fit his 
1 hrad fin an execlleut block ; yvlul^t all the inns of 
I Ofujrt K’l'iiro to bi'hold Ins most liaiidsome calf. 

! Vbiin nioditerranean isle is then the only gallery, 
when 111 Die ji'.'tovcs of all youi true t'ashionaio and 
(ujnqdunenta. giDls aU', aud ought to he hiiii" U)>. 
Into lliat gallei v tari) }our imat body ; but take heed 
you pak out such au fioiij, y\heii the main .slmiil of 
islamler- are swimming up and doyni. And first ob- 
I ficryc )om tJoers of laiiniuee, and youi esit; not much 
unlike tiio players at Die tliealres ; kciqiiiig your do 
ronims, even in fantasDeahty. As, lor example, if 
y(m prove to Im a mu them gentleman, J won hi wish 
>ou to jciss through the nurih dooi, moie often esi’C- 
euilly iliau any of the other; and so, according to 
yoiir counfries, tak(' note- of ymii entrances. 

Now for youi ventunng inlo the yvalk. Uo circum- 
spud, ami yvarv what pillar >ou ermie tn at ; and take 
luvd in any cmm', u.s you Icne the leputation of yoiir 
hotmoi, that }ou amid the sew ing-nian 's log, and 
apjuoHcli not yyiDiin Int' tlithom of that, pillar; but i 
bend ynui course dinmtly in tlm miildle line, that the ' 
whole liody oi' the church may appear to be yours; ! 
where, in vimv of a, 11 , you Tm||jjfciubhsh your suit iu j 
what inaniici you aflect rooatjjjmher with the alido of j 
your cloak from Dm one ■Kulder ; and then 3^011 j 
must, as ’tvverc in anger, Suddenly suatdi at the 
middle of the inside, if it be talfeta at the least; aud 
so by that meaiiK your costly lining is betrayed, or 
euc by the pretty advantage of eompliinent, But 
one note by tlio way do I especially woo yitu to, the 
neglect of wdiich makes muiiv of our gallants cheap 
and ordiruuv, that by no moans you be seen above 
four turns ; but iu the liftli make yourself away, either 
in some of the seni-sters’ the new tobacco 

ofhec, or amongst tlie booksellers, where, if you caiinot 
W'ud, exercise your smoke, and inquire who has yvrit 
against this divine wmed, fcc. For this withdrawing 
yourself a little will much benefit your suit, which 
else, by too long walking, would be stale to the whole 
sj’ectatoiR : but howsoever, if PauPs jacks be once up 
with *hcir elbows, and quarrelling to strike eleven ; 
as soon as ever the clock has parted them, and ended | 
the Oiiy with his hammer, let not the duke’a gallery ' 
contain you any longer, but pass away apace iu open I 

* gt Paupft Cafhedi'ttl was then a puhiio promenade. I 
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j view ; in which departure, if by chance you either 
I encounter, or aloof off throw your inquisitive eye upon 
: any kn^ht or squire, being your familiar, salute him 
not by his name of Sir such-a-oiic, or so ; but call liim 
Ned, or Jack, kc. Thisii will net off jour eatimatiou 
with great men ; and though there be a dozen com- 
panies between you, the better, ho call aloud to 
' you, for that is most genteel, to know where ho shall 
; find you at two o’clock ; tell him at such an ordinary, 

' or such ; and he sure to name those that are doare^t, 

I and whither none but your gallants resort. Aft'-r 
dinner you may appear again, liaving translated j'oui- 
I self out of your Knglish cloth cloak into a light 
i Turkey grograrn, if you have that happiness of shiti- 
' ing^ ; and then he seen, for a turn or tno, lo oonoifc 

■ your teeth with some quill or silver iiistrument. luid 
I to eleansc your gums with a wrought, handkeniiief : 
j it .skills not whether you ditnd, or no; that Is bi'-t 

i! known to your strimach, or w, what plaf'o you \.ru('’vl ; 

I though it wore with ebee.so, of jor.r own moihr-r's 
making, in your elmubi i, m study. 

j n vi.h. 

' , Joseph il tj l, hi* ho]) of M<iro tch, wliou* poetical 
' satires ha\o iilreadv bcru uionjinued, was the aulhor 
■ ' of many controversy! t naqs in defmn'O of episco]>:u*y ; 
j and, like many o( u'l' ehurchiueu, he suffcnsl for liis 
' ojiiuions during the U'>ocud,nicv oi' the Pri'sbyteriaiiH, 
j lie ]iuhlishetl also a vsiriely of scrnioas, meditations. 

I Gpistics, jairiiphra.scs, and other ])ieees of a similar 
' character, d’his disliiiguishci] prelate died m KioO. 

hVi-ni the pithy and sententious quality of Ins style, 

; he has bi'on called ‘the Knglish Senei-a many 
liarls of his prose wiit.iiig-? have tin* thought, feeJ- 
ing, and nudody of the tiiicsl potdry. J'lu' rno*'! 
popular vif 111- works is that enhlh'd Occasiotml Mv- 
\ ((Uattous, !! fi\v extracts from which are here siih- 
[ joined, 
i 

(/jjon tie uj n Tru' Ptill-hhmoitu'ti. 

I lli't'o is a, tier* oveiluidnith Idossniim ; i( »?< not 
‘ jioswble that all these .should prosper; oin* of tijeni 
must needs rob the othei of moistim' and growth ; I 

■ Jo not love to see an infancy o\ or-hopeful ; in thcsi' 
i pregnant beginnings one faculty starves another, and 

at last leaves the mind saplc-.s a, ml barren : as, therc- 
j fore, na' are wont to [•nil oil i,()mo of tlie too trrfpient 
: blo.ssoms, ibat tin* j-est may tlirisf, so, it is good mis- 
j dom to moderate the earh c\ct“ss of tin* or pjo- 

1 gross of (PCI d’orwaid cliildhood. Ne'uber isitoLln-i- 
! nine in our Cliiistian professiou ; a smideii and lavish 
j OMtelitiitiou of grace fdl tlulrje with wonder, 

I and the mouth with talk, bid will not at the last fdl 
I the lap with friii;. , 

j Let me not i>rmnise too much, nor rai-e too higii 
expectations of my undertakings ; I had rather men 
should eoinphiiii of niy small ho|>es than of my slnat 
performances, 

l/pou (>crcr-smn of tt Ral-btrml conuitfj tuio hia Clti^nihcr, 

Pretty bird, how cbocrfully dost thou bit. and sing, 
and yet knowest not wliere thou art, nor wliere thou 
ahalfe make thy next mfiil ; and at night must shroud 
thyself in a bmU for lodging ! What a shame is it 
for mo, that see liefore itm so liberal provisions of my 
Ood, and find myself sit warm lander my own roof, 
yet am ready to tlroop under a ihstrustful and un- 
thankful duinPH.s. Had I so little certainty of my 
harbour and purveyance, how heartless should I be, 
how careful ; how little list should I have to make 
music to thco or myself ! Surely thou comcMt not 
hither without a providence. Hod sont thco not so 
much to delight, as to shame me, but all iu a convic- 
tiou of my sialen unbelief, who, under nioro apparent 
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means, am lees cheerful and confident ; reaeion and j| 
fmtli hav" not done so tunob in me, fis in thee mere ( 
instinct of nature ; want of foresight, makes tlieo more 
nieriy if not more happy here, than tJio forewigiit of 
better things rnaketh me. 

H God, thy providence is not impaired by those 
powers thou hi<.t 'nvcii me abow thc.se brute things ; 
let not my ''iCM.tt'r liclps hinder me trinu a holy 
secuniv, and comfortable leliauco on thee. 

I'jKjii, Ifti k'i uUauj of a Chui’roal Fire. 

Tlii're me not maiiv croainicH Init do naturally 
jiffert to (IjHiisc and enlarge Hicniselves ; tire and 
water will iieitln-) of tiient K'.st < onfciited with their 
own bound.s ; tin se little .spm ks lliat I set; in those 
coals, how they ‘spread and eukiudk* liieirm-vt brands 1 
' Tt is thus morally both in good ami e\ 11 ; either of 
them dilates it^eIf t i (heir neigh boui hood ; but espe- 
eiallv this is so n!ue}i moie aiipareut in eril, by how 
muWi we aie ni<#if Mjit <-> take it. laa. but some . spark 
'■f heretn'iil tqiineui he let fall upon some unstable, 
]nond, biO'^ spiiit, if ‘aiebetli insLanlly, and Urea 
(he n--xt. capable bnbje.C ; they two li.tve easily in- 
tlannd tbuf) ; ami now the more .society tlic more j 
sjiccd ami ailv!intii.ge of a public I'omlmstion. Wlien ii 
wc M-etlie cliuich on a Ikime, it ix too ' ito to eonipUnu ! 
of (lie flint jiiid 'ileid ; it i.' tlic ii"l / wiMlom oi' sijpe- 
iiojs <o prevent the daiigc‘rou,s alti itioiis of stubborn 
and wrangling hpiiits, or to qticnch (heir fir.st spark.s 
in tlw tinder. 

Piit wb> bhould nol' praee and troth be as aucccHa- 
ful 111 Uibilnig itself to the giiuiiu.' of many hmirts 
Certainly the,.'e aie in lhcin.-«elu< more vvtntung, if 
our cornqitmn had not made us indl^po'cd to good : 

O Hod, out oj a holv en\Y arid ei)uil.i.tion at tho 
s])ced 01 evil, I shall bilKui’ to (.nknulle othrrs willi | 
these he.avcniy flames ; \i .shall imt )<(' uiy limit il they [ 
sprea<l not. j 

{'JXUI the of nrn i‘s';?o.<V(. 

There i.s much vnnety i ven in cn-iitun's of the same , 
kind. Sev‘ tlieir*. two siiai!'', one hath .tn hun'-ie, the j 
oihrr wants il ; vvt botli aie Majil.s, and It is a qnea- | 
tioti. whether case is (he lieKei : tliat which lialii a 
iion.se hath mon diclter, bin tlnd whicii irants it hath 
more freeilom ; the pnviU*i>e of tli.it covei is but a 
luirditi; V'ui f,or, if q hafli bn( a -lone f(. tdiiab over, 
'vjth wluit s'j^ it. diaws lip tliaf I.iiieliiuil load; anil 
if (lie pu.ssage piou' sfi.iis, niols no ci.tr.i uce ; wher'cas 
the empty .snail makes diflcieme of way. Surely 
It is always an ease and someiuot-’ a happiness to 
li.ive nothing ; no man is .so wmriiv of \utvy as be that 
can la c'leeiful in want. 

Fjiiiti J/rtvijiif of by jS'njld. 

How Mveetly doth this irinsje souinl in this dead 
fiea,son ! In the day-timc it wujuld not, it could not, 
so much afl'cet the v'ar. All harmonious wounds are 
advanced by a mlent darknes.s; thus it is with the 
glad tidings of salvation ; tlio gospel never souiuls «o 
sweet jw ill the laght of prc.servatmn, or of our own 
private ttlllicUou ; it is ever the .same, the ditierciice 
IS in our dl.spositiou to receive it. (.' Hod, whose 
praiMi it is to give songs iu the night, make my pro- 
sperity couscionahlc, and my crossoH chfu'rful. 

Jbpon> ihc Btfiit of rtjf Owl hi the Tn Uoft. 

What a strange melancholic life doth this nenturo 
lead; to hide her head uH the ibiv long iu sm ivy 
bush, and at night, when all other buds suv at rest, 
to fly abroad, and vent her harsh iiotcs, I know not 
why the ancients have &mrrd tliw bird to wisdom, ex- 
cept it bo for her safe closeness and singular perspi- 
cuity; that when other domestical and airy emttum ‘ 
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aiH? Wind, Kiie only hath iiiwavd lij'ht^ to discern the 
least obJ^’ctK lor her own iidnintiv'e. Snrely thus 
much Avit they Jiavo taUjudit Uh in her ; that Ju) is the 
wisest man tluit would liaAo IcoNt to do with the nnil- 
titiide ; thwt no lito is so safe ns the obscure ; that je- 
tiredneas, ii‘ jfc have less eonil<»rl, \ct has less danger 
and vcAation ; lastly, tliat In: is iinly wise A\bo sees 
by a li^ht of his oun, when the rest ot ihe world sit 
in an ij^noraJit and confused darhness, unable ioaj - 
prt'heml any truth, sine by the helps of an oulwaitl 
illumination. 

Had this fowl eoiiK' fortli in the day-tiiue, Iwnv Iiad 
all the little binis Hoeked Avoiulerio;' nbosit liei, lo see 
I hcruneonthAlsaee, to hear her untunisl notes; slie lihes 
t her estate neM*r the isorse, but pletot ih herself m her 
OAATi quiet roservedness ; it is not tor a A*/ne man to be 
, much aifectod with the censures <il tU<' inde ami nio 
skilful vulgar, but to hold fii't unto Jus oavu well- 
chciscn and well-fi'ted r(‘''olutions ; evoiy f>ol ivnow<- 
I what i? wont to be done ; but what is best to be <i^ne, 
is known only to thevii'-i . 

, Ui>itn the Ilf (>. <u‘(vi Lif-rai'i;, 

I \Vliat a world of wit is here jiiiekcd up togellua' I 
I know not whether tbi-i sight dmli more ilisnuiv or 
comfort luo; it dismays me to lliink. Unit here is so 
much that 1 e;irujot know ; it cimifoiis me (o think 
that thus variety viehls so good helps to kimw Avhal I 
, hhoiild. There is n ^ truer word than that of Solomon 
' — tliero is no end ot making manv' liooks ; rhis Firdit 
I yeruii- it— then* is no end ; in<h'ed,it were pity tlier'' 
; should (iod hath glvini to man a brny S(»ul, the ioji 
' tation whereof eanuoi but thiou^h time and e\pe* 

I rienee ivork out many hiddt'U truths ; to supp 5 e>.-, 
I these would be no otlur than injurious (o mankind, 
j whose mimls, liki unto so manv < aiulies, should be 
j kindled lu eu'jj other: Ihe thoughts of oiir deblx ro- 
I tiou ate most a<<'ui‘itte ; thi'se we lenl into oiir papei^ ; 
j what a Imppinoi-h is if, that, wiihnut all olleiiee el 
' necromaney, 1 may heie cull up any oi tlie ancienf 
# I worthies of )« arning, w liether iiuman er divi ic. and 
1 confer vi'li tluun of all mv doubts ' that I can at 
! jikmuie uiinmnu vdmle ■-voods ol revoreud ia<hel'^, 
I and aeiito doetors, fj on all tlie eoasis of lh(‘ eaitb, lo 
I giro t) oir well-studied judgmenls m all points <d 
j qii{'.sticn which I proite'^e * iNniber ean 1 ca'-t, mv 
eve cii'-u ally nj ion any ot these silent luasler'-, luit f 
1 runt earn home wl Jill : it is a wanlonncss to complain 
! offh'ice, 

j N'l law binds mo to read nil ; but Ihe more W’l' a u 
! take ui and digest, tlie better liking nursr the mind’s 
j neeU he; blessed )je<(i>d that Jiaib s>*t up so luaiiv 
j clear lamps in liei ehnreh. 

I Now, iioiio but tho wilfully blind ean plead dark- 
1 ness; and blessed be the memory of those his Ihiilifii] 
i servants, (hat luive loft tluor blood, their njiirits their 
jj lives, in those precious papers, ami Jrave willnigiy 
I ’ w«isted themselves inp> these duririg inonumeids, to 
I give light unto others. 

The sermons of liishop TlaU display an iinoom- 
rnonly rapid and v’ebpinent Kpeeios of eloqueMCe, well 
I fitted to arou.se ami impress even the most listless 
aiidienee. As a fepeeinum, we give the following 
extract from a diseauTsr. the text. ‘ U is finished,’ 
pretudn-d at I’anfs ->u (iood Friday, UJOP. 

( ^ro./vyiWif '.grtiy/j tjy jSfn>}fr.v.] 
ihliold, this htonn, wliej'-with all the jjowers of 
the world vme shaketi, i. now over. The ehirrs, 

1 Pbarisoft#, Judas, tho soldiers, ju-mstB, witm^SKCs, 
i judges, tluevcs, ore cutioners, deviH, nave all tirod 
theottwdves in vain with their owm malice ; and he 
‘ h'iajnpliH over them all, upon the throne ol his cross : 
his ejunnu'S jvre vanquished, hi.s Father satisfied, his 
j sod! with this world at rest and glory ; * It iw finisbc<l.’ 


Now', there is no more betraying, agouies, arraljgu- j 
niciiLH, Hconrgingrt, seofiiiig, crucifying, conflicts, ter- 
rors ; ill! ‘is finished.’ Alas! beloved, and vvlU w^e 
not let the .Son of f lod he at rest ? l)o W'c now again 
go alamt lo fetch him out ot Jiis glory, to scorn and 
crucify him ? 1 fear to say it ; rioil's spirit dare and 

doth ; ‘ They c'nieify again to tliomsclves the Sou of 
(hid, ami mak<‘ a mock of liim to themselves, not 
in Iiim-.elf ; that they cannot, it is no thank to them ; 
tiny would d » it. See and ronsider ; the notoriously j 
miiul eom er.saiions ot those tliat shniild be Cbrlstian.s, i 
filler V iolenee unto our glorified Sai iour ; they stretch j 
their hand to heaven, ami ])ull him dow'u from his j 
thionc to his iTo-s ; they tear him wulh thorns, pierce , 
him viitli nails, load him with lejiroaehes. 'fhou j 
hate^t the ,lew^, sjiittest at the name of Judas, railcst ^ 
on I’lhite, condemtiest the eniel butchers of Chiist ; i 
yet ihoii e.'ui'^t bhisplu me, and swear him unite over, I 
i uise, Mvaager, lie, oppress, boil wilh lust, scoff, riot, 
and livest like a debinuhed man ; y'ca, ILliC a human 
bemt ; yea, like an unclean devil, ('ry llostuinaas 
Ituig . 1 . Ilu-u will ; thou art a Fiiate, a Jew, .'i. .hidsis, 

! ail <'\ecutionei‘ of the Ford of life ; and so nuudi 
j gif'iMcr sliall lliy jinlgiuent be, by imwinucli thy light. 

1 .ind Ills glow iH more. Oh, lulotetl, is it not enough 
that he flied onee fi»r us I W ere tlu)si> pains so light, 

I ibal wi‘ should every day jedoublo them ‘i Isthistho 
inleitaiiiflicnt that so anieious a Saviour hath de- 
rived of ns by dying? Is lliis Ihe recainpc'n«e of 
lhat infinite love ol his Ihnt thon sliouJ<lest thus 
cnully vex and wound him with thv siiis* Fvevy 
ot onv ‘ins is a tlioiu, jind nail, and spear to him; 
will)*' i!(i)tj (.oiliest down thy drunken e;u'onso.s, fhou ' 
givv'l •.iiv Saviiiui u portion of gall ; while thou de- j 
.spi-<st Ills ) oor seivant-, lliou spittist on his face; 
while ih'iu ])ufte,vt <in thy ]Uoud ilvessi's, and lifiest ' 
up tliv vain lu'.-irt with higli colieeits, thou setfest it, I 
Clown of tlioin.s on las head ; while thou wririgyst and 
opi>resst. .t his jiooi eliildien, thou whippcrt him, and 
di.r.vest blood of Ids hands and feet. Thou liyjaurlio, 
lifiu fharcst thou <>ffer to reeoivc the sncranicnt ol' (Jod 
witli that haiul which is thus imhnied witli tlie blood 
ol Inm wboin tluui receivest? In every ‘wdinaiv thy 
]>iofane longm* walks, in the ili^gmec of tlie roligious 
ii.'.d efijiseionabh*. Thou imikcst. no scruple of thine 
own sins, and scornest tho.si-that do; not to be wicked, 
is entne enongh. Hear him lhat saith, ‘Saul, Saul, 
why pci>,eciil<'st tlmu me Saul .strikes at Hama'<cns ; 
(,'liiist -uffei-!. in I'eavfoi. Thou strikest ; Fhri^t Jesins 
smaitetli, ami will revenge. ’Diese are the afterings 
'if Christ ’s .sutho'ings. In luniscil it is ‘fmislied in 
his niemliers it is not, rill the woild be finished. We 
must loil, and groan, and bleed, tJiat we may reign ; 
if be had not dofte so, ‘ It hild not been finishoil.’ 
'Iliis is oui warfare ; this is the redigion of our sorrow 
uml death. Now are w'o set, Upon the sandy pavement 
of our theatre, and are matehed with all sorts of ovils ; 
evil men, evil spirits, evil aeci'lents, and, which i.s 
worst, f»ur own evil hearts ; teniptatioTis, erfjsses, per- 
set-vitions, sieknosscK, wants, infami(‘s, death ; all 
must in our courses be encountered by the law 
of OUI piofession. What should we do hut strive and 
.sufb*r, as our general Iiatli doni', that wo may roi:gn 
as he doth, ami once trlumidi in our (Jii/iMiwima/ur/i 
<Jod uml his angels fit upon the scalTblds 
of heaven, ami hfihold ns; our crown is I'eady ; our 
day of fh'livcTam'e shall come ; yca.^ our redomption 
is near, when all tears shall b<‘ wiped from our eyes, 
.'ind we that have sown in tears shall reap in joy'. In 
the mean time, let us ]>ossoss our souls not in jiatienee 
only, but in comfort : let us adore and magnify onr 
-Savi jur ill his sufferings, ami imitate him in our own. 
Our BojTow'K shall have an end : otir joys .“hall hot ; 
our pains shall soon be finished ; our glory shall be 
finished, but never ended. j 

> It is finished. ! 
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Mil THOM AH OVEllBUKY. 


Tlic vi'ritinj^ of cliariicturs was a favourite species 
of coroposJtioii among the authors of this |K;riocL 
IIow successfully iilshop Hall could portray huiuau 
nature, will appear from liis character of 

Th<' 7fy}tO(Tik. 


yet ever in pivtence of love. No news can stir but by 
liis (1.KH‘ ; neither can he know that which h.6 must 
iM't tell Whfit e\'ei'y man ventures in et Guiana 
vovii;ie, ami ivhat they gained, ho knows to a hair. 
AVIiotlar liollund n ill have [leaee, he knows ; aiitl on 
vhat eondilions, and vvitli what sucees.s, is familinx tO 
An hyj>oenjo is the womt hind of playir, bv i-omneh ! h hi' i onduded. No jjosI etin )>as8 him with- 


that he acts the bettor jiart ; which hath alw'iiys two 
faces, oftiiines two hearts ; that can compose Ins fore- 
head to sadness ami gravity, while ho bids his heait 
,bo W'finton a.iul earelofs witliui, ami, in thenn'an time, 
laugiis within himself to think how smoothly he hath 
cozened t!ie belmlder. In wliOr>e !-'dent faee aie written 
the characters of rt'ligion, tthieh lus tongue and j-es- 
tures pronounce, but his lia.uds recant. That Intth a 
clean face and gunnent, with a foul sonl ; whoKs* ntouth 
belles his heau, ami his lingers bely hi'^ imnitli 
Walking early nji into the citv, he inins jjjio tlu- 
great eliurcli, ami salutes one of tlie pillais i n one 
kiK'e, worsliijipiug that tied wJaeli at ItoriK' he eaic-, 
not lor, while his eye is lixed on ■lome window ni Minie 
p.assenger, and liis lieait kmnvsnot vvlutlier his hps »_-n. 
He rises, ami, lookLUg iJiont uifh admiration, (*ojn- 
plaius of our fro<ien cli.irnv, i-uninn'mls tie* am'lent. 
At chureli he will eier sil nliere he may bi* .'•een besi, 
and in the mid>t of (lie senmm pulls oui his tables in 
Iwiiie, as if he fe.ircd to lose that note ; when Ju* w) iies 
! either his forgoti' U errand, oi nolhnig, Tlieu he turns 
! his Hiblo with a noi-'O, to seek an onntti'd i(Uolaiion, 

I ami lolds tJiele.il as ifheluil fonml j{, and asks ah>ml 
the name of the jireaelur, ami repeats it, vlmm he 
jmblu'ly salute'., th.anks, jnuises in an honest leontii. 
lie enii rominand ti'iirs wlien he speaks of his vouili, 
indeid, because it is ])ast. not because it uas siidul ; 
InmseJf is now betiei, but the time« aie worse. All 
other bins he reckons up with def sijuion, while he 
loves ami hides his dailmg m his bo-oni ; all his 
j*pooch returns to hnn-i'lf, and i*\i'r\ oemnent diaws 
in a story to Ins own piaise. When he should give, 
he looks altout him, ami mi vs. Wlio .s<‘«*s me ? no alius 
nor praycr.s bill tiom him without a witne-s' ; belike 
lest God .shmilil denv that im liath leeeived tiicia ; 
iiud when ln^ hatli done (lest tlie woihl hhoul-i not 
know it), his owm mouth ib Ins numpet to ])roelanii it. 
With thg, hujierlluiiy ot Ins usury he builds an hu'- 
jiital, ami Inn hours them whom ins extortion h.ilh 
.spoiled ; so when ho makes m.any beg^gars, In* keeps 
tioiuc. Jle turueth all i;imIs into <'»me!s, and I’ans 
not to undo the vvoild for a I'lnaimstam Fle.'h on 
a Frida V is more abounnuble to him limn Ins neieh- 
liour's Ix'd ; lie ribhois me.i* not t<i iinei.wr at the 
mine' ol' .le.sns than to .swear by tin* tiame of tetd. 
^V hen a rliymev reiuls ins poem to him, lie begs ;i 
copy, ami )iersu.ules (ho j'veHs. 'lilu-ie is nuthing^ that 
he disUktss in ]>rc,senec’, th... in alisence lie een, sines 
not. He comes to the siek bod of Ins step-niothi r ,im( 
W'oejiP, when he hoeretly feais hei lecoverv. Jle greets 
hi» friend in the .street with it clear eonnlemince, so 
f;i«t a closure, that the otliev thinks ho reads Ins heait 
in his fac<’ ; and shakes Inuids with an indcfiintc nivi- 
tatiou ol -When will yon come f and when his biuk 
ia turned, joy.i that he is .so well li-i of a gne>t ; yel if 
that guc.st visit Inm unfeared, he coiiuterfcdsa .smiling 
W’olqome, and exen.scs his cheer, when closely he flow ns 
on his will* for too much. He .shows well, and sa^s 
vvcll, ami himselt is the 'worst thing hehatii. In brief, 
he i.s the sirangcr.s siiinf, tlie neighboin''* disease, tlic 
blot, of gooilness, a lottfui .stiek in a daik night, the 
pO]>py in a corn held, an ill-tempered I'andle wdth u 
great Himtl, tliat in going out smcdls ill ; an angel 
H.bi'oa.d, a devil at Imme ; ami wor,se when a.n angel thuii 
when a. devil. 

The Bv<of-Bothi. 

IHfi estate i.s too narrow for his mind ; and, there- 
fore!, he i« fain to make himself room iu others’ affaira, 


Old ;i ijm-sdori ; pilJier than he will Kise the news, 
Jie lides bii.ek witli liim to iippo.sct him oi' ( i dings ; 
and then (.* the next; man he meets he supplies the 
Willi t.s o|' bi., intelligeiii.o, and makes up a per- 

feel tale ; whcK-wiih he Jnitintolh the patient 

jiudiiov. (hat, ;.!ti‘r many evenses, he is fain to cmUin? 
rather the 4 *ensiu<‘s of his niiuiners in running tiw’a.y, 
than the t<‘dio((' (jf ijnpm’linent diseour.se. 

Hi.s speech is oft Jfrokim ult with a succession of long 
]»aren theses, wlii<*h lie evi'i'vows to iill up ere the con- 
( Inisiou ; and jicihaps would elfeet it, if the other’s 
ein weie as Uiiueanaide jis ids tongue. If he see but 
two men (..ilk, and lead a letter in (,he .stri'ct, lie runs 
t<» (hem, and irnks if In* may no! be partner of that 
svCS'et ii'lalion ; iiml if they deny it, he oiler, s to tell, 
since lie iii<iy not he.ir, wondei.s ; ami theii falls upon 
ikv' lepmt m' the Seol ( i.slj miue, or of the great lish 
lalo'ii up at l.vnn, oi m the fiei/ingof the Thames ; 
and, alt"! nmnv ili,,,jik,s iind di,snfH.sicns, is hardly 
in(i<*a(ed mIcik-c I/o undertakes as much as ho 
neifoiins Id lb*, ’rius mail will tJirnst iiimself forward 
to lie the guide of the way he knows not ; and calls 
ill lu.s m ighbour’s window, and asks why his servants 
are not at work. 'J In- niarl.et hath no commodity 
wliivli he pti/elh not, and whob tlu' next table sliall 
not bea’ reeded. H!» longim, like the tall of SaiUp- 
hon'.s toxes, eaiiic'^ litebii.mls, .tud i.s onoug;!} to .set 
the whole held of the world on a llame. Himself 
Iiegiiis table lalkitf Ins ueigdinour at another’.^ hoard, 
to whom lie beais tlie first new'-', ami adjures him to 
loneeiil ihe re]>oi'tei ; w ilose I'liolei'ii' answer he returns 
(o ins lii'.tlio-i. enliiiged with a secoml edition: so, 
as it use.s to lie done in the tight of unw'illinu ina.stifls, 
be I'laps r-.ieii on th" side apart, and pi'ov'ok(-).s them 
to .i.»e,! r'r ••oidlieL 'l'hei<‘ eun no fict puss without his 
I'ommeii!, : whieli is ever far-fetelied, rash, suspicious, 
dil.itoJv. Ills eais ilia- long, and his eve.s (jiiick, hut 
most of all to impel ft 'ell on s ; which, as In' easily !»ee.s, 
so )«• ineio.ises uitli iniernieddlirig. He haihours 
amuhei m. Ill's .seivaid ; and, amidst his ('iiteHum- 
ment, asks wliat fan* is usual at home, wJiat hour.'i 
jue k*-pi, v)i.d (alk jiasseOi af. tiieir meals, what his | 
ma-’ier's di..f>os(tiuTi i,-', what his gniveinmeid, what 
his gme.sis : and wiien be hath, by curious iuqiilricis, , 
cxtiaeied i'll I'k* jmee and spirit of hojicd iutelli- 
'■ene**, tuit!' him off whence he came, and works on it i 
new. lb- liatcs eon-taiiey, as an oariheu duhiOss, j 
untie, tor im n ot .spint ; and loves to ('hange his w'ork ' 
.j.id his pi'll e . neither yet can he bo so soon wt*ai*y of f 
any ]d!i<'e, a-' evei_> plfo e js weary of him : for, as he i 
vets hinibeif on xvorli, so otlieis pay hiiu with hatred ; j 
.iTid look, how many masters he hath, so many eno- j 
lilies; m'itlier is it jiossjble, that :iny should nut hate I 
him, but who know liiui not. So, then, ho labours | 
wd.hout thanks, talks without credit, lives witlmut ' 
love, dies witlumt lears, without pity--save that 
.stone .va V , ‘Ti was pity he dietl no sooner.’ 

S ni TH O W A S OV KHlitl R V. ' j 

Sir Thomas OvnimuEv was amdher wilty and 
ingenious de.scriber of cluiracler.s. He at one tinio 
w.is an intimate assniuate of Robert Cur, the mi- 
nion (if JaniOrt I.; but having oj»po.sed llie favour- 
ite's marringo with the iidhmuns (kiuntoss of Essex, 
ho incurred the hatred of tin* nbandonod ])air, and 
through their influence w'.us conlined and poisoned 
ill the Towvr. ITio wiiy in winch this murder was 
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s^teoncd from justice, leaves a foul blot on tbe 
ttietnory of the king, and on the liistory of the age. 
Overbury wrote two didactic poems, called 1 % 
Wife, ttiul The Choice of a Wife, but, though popular 
at the time, these are now hold in no estimation, 
either as preceptive or as literary productions. Some 
of his prose Characters, or ‘ Witty Descriptions of 
the Properties of Sundry Pcfsons,’ are, however, 
excellent, though, like many otlier productions of 
James’s reign, disfigured by far-fetched conceits. 

The Tinlrr, 

A tinker is a moveable, for he hath no abiding in 
one place ; by his motion be g.atlicrs heat, thence liis 
• choleric nature. He seems to bo very devout, loi his 
life is a continual pilgrimage ; and sometimes in humi- 
lity goes barefoot, therein making necessity a virtiie. 
His house is as iiuoientas 'I'uhal Cain’s, and so a 
miegade by antiquity; yet he proves himself a gal- 
lant, for he carries all his wealth upon his back ; «)r a 

P hilosopher, for he bears all his substance about him. 

'rom his art was music first inventod, and therefctrc 
is he always fumislu'd with a song, to which his ham- 
mer keeping tunc, proves that he was the first founder 
of the kettle-drum. Note, that where the best ul<‘ is, 
there stands his- muKic most upon crotcJicts, The 
companion of his travels is some foul sun-buiilt quean ; 
that, since the terrible statute, rei'antcd gipsyism, and 
18 turned pedlaress. So inurelics he all over Phighind 
with his iiHg and baggage; his eonverHfitiou is irro- 
proveahlc, for ho is over mendiTig. He obseiTcs truly 
th« statuj''.s, and therefore had railter steal thaYi b«>g, 
in which he is imonovrably constant, in spile »>f whips 
or imprisonment; and so strong an enemy to idleness, 
that in mending one lude, he had mlhcr make three 
than want work ; and when ho hath dmic, he throws 
Ih© wallet of liis li'diind him. lie cinlmicetli 

satutally anciopt eustoniK, conveising in open fields 
and lowly ci'ttngos ; if he visit cities or towns, his 
but to deal upon the imperfections (d' our vvi'nkcr vch- 
icls. Hia tongue is very voluble, winch, witli canting, 
proves him a lingui'd. 11 c is entertained in meiy 
plac(% but entejs no further than th * dooi', to avoid 
tuispicion. Some tvould (ako him to he a covvani, but, 
believe it, he is a hul id mettle; bis valour is com- 
monly thre< Or four yards long, fastened lo a pike in 
the end for flying ofi'. He is very provident, for he 
will fight with but one at oneo, and tht'U also he had 
Wither suiiruit than bo counted obstinate. To con- 
clude, if ho “'scape Tyburn ami Banhuiy., he dies a 
bi^gar. 

i/'/ie Fair and Jfappy Milhuaid 

Is a country wench, that is so far from making )n‘r- 
self beautiful by art, that one lo<ik of licr- i«« able to 
put all/acf-p/jj/y/e out rtf countenance. She knows a. 
fair look is but a dumb orator to commeud viituc. 
therefore minds it iio(. All her exerllenccs stand in 
her 80 silently, as if they had stohm uyioii her W'ithout 
hiit knowledge, 1 ’hc lining of her apparel, whieh i.s 
herself, is far better than outsides of tmsue ; for though 
she be not arrayed in the s-pml of the silk-worm, she 
i» decked in innocence, a far better wearing. She 
doth not, with lying long \u bed, spoil bo(.h her com- 
plexion and conditions: juuure hath taught her, too, 
ktamoderate sleep is rust the soul ; she risen, thew- 
tdia-ntlchici, her dttim.V cfs-k, and at night 
lamh her mfenu in imlkiug a row, and 
fliroi^in^r the tlu-ough hoj liugers, it seems that 
so sw««t & milk'-pre^s makes the t^nlk whiter or sweeter ; 
for »o#r came ilw<m<l''glore or aromatic ointment on 
her palm to taint it. The golded ears of com fall and 
:^ .kliW her foipt whoa sHo roapa them, m if they wished 
to U bottii Mid led prlsonors by the same hand that 
: felled them. breath in her own, which scents all 



the year long of June, like a new-mado hay-cook* She. 
makes her band hard with labour, and her heart soft | 
with pity ; and when winter evenings fall early, sit* j 
ting at her merry wheel, she sings defiance to the j 
giddy wheel of fori,urie. She doth all things with so I 
sweet a grace, it seems ignorance will not sufler her to i 
do ill, being her mind is to do well. She bestows her 
year’s wages at next fair, and in choosing her gar- 
ments, counts no bravery in the world like deconoy. [ 
The garden and bec-hivc are all her jihysic and Bur* | 
geiy, and she lives the longer for it. She dares go i 
alone, .'lud unfold sheep in the night, and feam nO 
luauucr of ill, bi’iiausp she mc-ans nOJie ; yet, to luiv 
truth, she is never alone, but is still aceompaiiied with 
old songs, honest thoughts, and prayers, but ishort ones ; 
yet tlwy have their efliettcy, in that they are not palled 
uitl) euKuing idle r ogiUtitins, Lastly, iier droamH aav 
so chaste, that she dare tell them ; only a Friday’s 
dre;im is {ill her superstition ; that she conceals for 
fear of angei-. Thus lives she, and all her case is, she , ! 
may die in the spring- time, to have stoni of flowerB | 
htuek upon her winding-sheet. | j 

d Fravd'l at . tj 

- ) 

Ills (uUsido is au eucieut yeonuin of Kngland, though ' 
Ids inside may give arms (n ith the best gentleman) ! 
and never see the herald. 'There is no truer servant 
in the housc^than himself. Though he bo master, he ; 
says not to his servants, go to field, but let uh go ; i 
and with his o^vn eye doth both fatten his flock, and j ; 
set forw.ard all manner of husbandry. He is taught 1 1 
by nature to be cnnti uted with a little ; his own fold j 
yields him both food and raiment •, he is pleased uitU ! 
any muiri'-brnent Ood sends, whilst curious gluttony ‘ 
ran^'Ucki, as it VYorc, Noah’s iivk for food, only to feed | 
the liot ot one meal. Ho is uevei known to go to 
huv ; underxianding to be law-bound among inciii, is 
like tu be hide-bound iimong bis beasts ; they thrive 
not under it, and tliat such men sleep as unquietly i 
ns if their pi lions v\eie stufied with Ijiwycrs’ pen- 
knives. AVlien lift builds, no poor tenant’s cottage 
hinders bis prospect ; they are, indeed, his alms-houses, 
though there he i>iun1ed on them no such superscrip- ] 
tioii. He never sits up late, but when he hunts tho , 
badger, the vowed foe of his lambs ; nor uses he any ■ 
cruelty, hut wdien he hunts the hare; nor subtlety, ! 
but when he setteth snares for the snipe, or pitfalla | 
for the idackhird; nor oppression, but when in tho ! 
month of July he goes to the next river and shears ! 
his sheep. He allows of honest pastime, and thinks 
'loi the bones of the dead anything bruised, Or tho 
woi'se fitr it, though the country lasses dance in the 
churchyard after even-song. Rock-Monday, and ilpj 
wake in Bummer, Arovings, the wakeful catchps on 
Ohristmas-cve, the hoky, or Bced-cako, these he yearly 
keejis, yet holds them no relics of Popery. Ho 
so inqui.ritive after newg derived from the privy-closet, 
when the finding an eyerv of hawks in his own ground, 
or the foaling of a col t coiiie of a good strain, are tidings 
more pleasant and more profitable. Ho is lord para- 
mount within himself, though die hold by never so 
mean a tenure, and dies the more contentedly (though 
he leave his heir young), in regard ho, leaves him 
not liable to a covetous guardian. Lastly, to end 
him, he cares not when his cndi comes ; he noedu not 
fi:nr his audit, for his gvkiui^ is in heaven. 

JOHN r.AmA:, 

John Eatilt:, bishop of Worcester, and afterwards 
of Salisbury, was a very snecesslul wTifcer in the 
same denariment. He was a man of great learning 
and eloquence, extremely agreeable and fac.ction8 in 
conversation, and of such excellent moral and r^i« 
gious quaJiiies, that (in the language of Waltop), 
there had lived since the death « Bichtod 
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fto man * whom God had bleaged with more inno- 
cent wisdom, more sancii0cd learning, or a more 
piQUa, peaceable, primitive temper.* lie was at one 
period chaplain and tutor to Prince Charles, with 
whom he went info exile during the civil war, after 
being deprived of his whole property for his adhe- 
I rence to the royal cause. Bishop Earle was a nati ve 
j of York, where he was born in 1601 ; and his 
I death took place in 1666. lli.s ])rincipal work is 
: entitled Microeamography^ or a Piece of the World 
\ [ Dueotered^ in Essays and Characters, jjublishcd about 
|i 1628, and which is a v.'iluHble ston'liouse of parti- 
! cnlars illustrative of the nianners tif the times, 
jj Among the characters drawn arc those of an Anti- 
, j qiiary, a Carrier, a Player, a Pot-poet, a Uuiversily 

I j Dun, and a Clown. Wo shall give the last. 

I I 77tc Chnm. 

ji Tlie plain country fellow is one that uiaimrts his 
!' ground well, hut lots himsoU' lie I'allow and untillcd. 

lie has reason enough to do his business, and not 
j enough to bo idle or niclaneholy. lie seems to have 
I the punishment of Nclmchadnezzar, for hiseonvoisa- 
I tion i.s among hcasl.s, .and his tubuis of tJu's 

I shoHrCst, only ho c.'its not grass, beeause lie loves imt 
j* fsallots. His htind guitlcs tin' plouiih, .and the ]>lough 
j; his timughts, and his ditik and land-iimrh is the very 

I I mound of hns niedi:.utions. Jle c^po■^tnl;ttes with his 
! ' o.xeii very undeistaiulingly, and speaks gee, .and roe, 

I better than liinglisli. Ilis mind is not much distraeUal 
! with objecis; but if a good tat emv come in his nay, 

; he stands dumb and astonished, and though his haste 
i ho iKuer so gn'al, will ti\ hero half an houi's oon- 
I iemplatiou. His hiibitatmii is some poor thatched 
j roof, dl.stinguished fiom hi.s barn by the loop-ludes 
i that let out smoke, winch the laiii had long since 
i washed through, but for ilic* double ceiling of baton 
li on the inside, which has luing there from his gra,nd- 
il sire’s time, and is yet to make rashers for postent y. 
ji His dinner is his other work, foi lie .Mvi'ats ivt, u. as 
i| much as at his labour; lie is a (errilde fa.steuor on a 
piooe of beef, a,nd you may hope to stave tin* ginrd 
off sooner. Ills religion is a paxi of his copyhold, 
which he takes from his Uuullord, and refers it wholly 
! to his discretion : yet if he give him leave, he i.s a good 
1 Christian, to his power (that i.s), coine.s to dmrcJi m hi.s 
best elothcB, and sits tiiere with his neighbours, where 
he is capable only of tw’o prayers, for rain and fair 
weather. He apprchemls (jlod’s bles.siug.s only in a 
good year, or a fat pasture, and never praises him hut 
! on good ground. Sunday he esiecins a day to make 
\ merry in, and thinks a bagpipe as essential to it as 
i evening prayer, wdiere ho walks yry solemnly after 
I service with his hands coupled behind liim, and ei n- 
} sure« the dancing of his paiisii. His compliment with 
I his neighbour is a. good thump on tlic back, and his 
saliitatfon commonly some blunt curse. lie thiiika 
I nothing to bo vices but pride and ill liusbandry, from 
I which, ho wdll gravely dissmsde Ihe youth, and )ja.s 
1 Bome thrifty hobuiail jiroverbs to clout his discourse. 

I Ho is a niggard all the week, except only market-day, 
where, if his corn sell wxdl, he thiuk.s ho may be drunk 
with a good conscience. Me is sensible of no calamity 
but the burning a stuck of corn, or the overflowing of 
a meadow', and think. s Noah’s flood the greatest plague 
that ever was, not beeaune it drowned the w'orld, but 
Bpoiled the grass. For dea th he is never troubled, and 
if he get in but his harve.st before, let it come when it 
will, be Oaros not. 

OWEN FELLTHAM. 

Owen Eeu.tham, the author of a vrork of groat 
lantitled Retolves ; Divine, Moral, and PoUtloaf, - 
is ^ of whoso personal history nothing whafc- 

is. known, except that he was one of a family of 


three children, and tliat his father was a Suffdlkman. 
The ckite of llie first publication of the * Resolves’ 
is nneertain; but the second edition appeared in 
1628, and so popular did the book continue during 
the seventeenth century, that it had reached the 
twelfth edition in 170{), Subsequently, it fell into 
oblivion, till reprinted in 1806, by Mr Camming, ocf 
the Board of tiontrol. It consists of essays on relb 
giou.s and moral subjects, and seems to derive ita 
name from Die circu in stance, that the author, who 
w'rote for hi.s own improvement, generally form* 
resolutions at the end of each e.ssay. Both in sub- 
stance and in manner, the w'ork in many places 
bt'ars a cimsiderable resemhbuire to the essays of 
Bacon. Fillthain’s .stUe js, for the mo.st part, vigo- 
rous, liannouions, ami wiOl iul.qdcfl to tlie subjects; 
sometimes imaeinnlivt' and eloquent , but oocasioU'* 
ally chargeable wufh proij\:i(y, superabundance of 
illustration, and too great fainilianty and loo.scness 
of expression- Jlis .sentiinetits are distinguished by 
good sense, and great purity of religious and moral 
priuci])le. 

\ Modmrf '’HI in (Iraf] 

1 like of iSolon’s cours-', in comnivting his constant 
friend : when, (.aking liiiu up to the top of a tuiTcfc, 
overlooking all llii' piled Ijulblmgs, li^.. ijids him think 
how many dis'“'>ntrnts there had licen in those houses 
sinec their framing'— how' leany are, ami how many 
wall be ; then, if he can, to h'ave the worltl’s calami- 
ties, and mourn but for bi''^ mvii. 'fo mourn for none 
else w'cre hardness ami jujuMii '*. To nujurn for all 
were endless. The bust way is to uncoidract thobrow, 
and let the worid’.s mml Kplemi fret, for that wo sniilo 
in woes. 

Silence w'os a ful! answer in that philosopher, that 
being asked what lie tlionght of human life, gaid 
nothing, turned buu round, and Nanislied. 

\ Lhoitoti'oi vf ITx'now A''mm'hla,>.'\ 

J.<earning is bin- a river, wliose head heingfar in the 
land, i-., ai/ first ushi'i, little, and easily viewed; bujf, 
still as you go. >t. t’.apt tli wu.h .a wider bank ; not with- I 
out pleasuic ami deUghthil wind mg, wlule i(, is on j 
I'otli .Sides set wul' (i(‘es a.ud the beauties of various i 
flowers, but htiii (ho furtiicr ^•^u follmv it, the doepqr i 
and the bnudei ’tis : till at last, ic imvavtss jtftelf in j 
the unlotlu-med ocean ; tin. ‘re you si r more water, but ; 
no shor<*- - no cm) of that liquid fluid vastne.ss. In 1 
many things wc may miuixI NatuHy m tho Hhallowa of I 
her revelations W a m.ay tfm'e her to her second I 
can.ses; )>nt, beyond them, wo meet witli nothing but 1 
the pur.7.lc of the soiil, and the da/y.lo of the mind’* | ■ 
dim eyes. ’While we 8j>eak of tilings that are, that i 
we may dissect, and have power and means to find { 
tho causes, there is .smno plea, sure, .some certainty. | 
But when wo come to rnetapiivsies, to long buried 1 
antiquity, and unto nnrevcaleil divinity, w'e are in a. j 
sea, W'hi< h is deeper than the short reach of the lino ^ 
of man. Mxteh may be gained by studious inquisi- I 
tion ; but more will over rest, wdiich man cannot dis- i 
voter. ! 

[Ayain'»t Pcmlrness to Take Qff'eurc.) 

Wc make ourselves more injurio.s than are ofrorod 
us ; they many times pass for wrongs in our i^wn 
thoughts, that wrero never meant so hy the heart of, 
him that speaketh. The apprehension of wTong hurt* 
more than the sharpest part of tiie wrong thnie. So, by 
falsely making ourselves pntierit.s of vvrong, we ho- 
come the true, and first aetors. It is not goim, jin 
matters of discourtesy, to dhe into a man's nilnt^ 
yond his own comment; n<>rto stir upon a doubjtifp.|, 
Indignity without it, unh‘*»s wc have ea^ry ; 

weight and conviction w'ith them. vV ords do Bome- 
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times fly from the tongue thet the heart did neither 
hatch nor harbour. While we think to revenge an 
ihjury, we many times begin one ; and, after that, 
repent our miaconceptions. In things that may have 
a double sense, it is good to think the better was in- 
tended ; so shall we still both keep our friends and 
quietness. 

Of being Over-valued, 

Let me have but so much wisdom as that 1 ma^^ or- 
derly manage myself and my means, and 1 shall never 
care to he pointed at, witli a that i,s he. 1 m ish not to be 
esteemed wiser than usual ; they that an* so do hcttei 
in coiieealiug' it than in telling the world of it. J 
; hold it a greater injury to be over-valued than under ; 

I for when brought to the touch, the one sli;iU rise witli 
praise, while the other shall deeliue with shame. The 
former has more present honour, but less safety: the 
latter is humbly secure, and what is wanting in le- 
nown is made up in a better Messing, quiet. 'Theic 
is no detraction worse than to o>er-piaise a. man : for 
if his W'orth prove short of what report doth sprak 
him, his own actions arc ever giving the lie to his 
honour. 

Against Jkfiuctian, 

In some dispositions there is such an cm ions kiml 
of pride, that they cannot endure that any but them- 
selves should be sot fortli as excellent ; so that, when 
they hear <hie justly praised, they will cithei openly 
detract from his virtues, nr, if those viitues be like a 
clear and sbiuing light, CTriinehtand distinguished, so 
that he cannot be safety traduced by the tongue, they 
Will then raise a suspicion against him bv a inysie- i 
rious silence, as if thore were sunwthinir lemainiug to 
be told, which ovf r-oioaded oven his l»rigl»test gloiy. 
Surely, if wc considered detraction to proeccil, as it 
does, from en'iy, and to belong only to »lcli<*ient minds, 
we should liiid, that to ai>plftuil lirtue would procure 
U« far more honour, than underliandcdly seeking to 
disparage her. The former would show* that we loved 
what we cominctided, wdiilo the latter tells the world, 
f^e j^udge that in others w'hich wc w'ant in ourselves. 

• It is one of the basest odi<*es of man to make his 
tongue the lash of tlie worthy. Even if we do know' 
of faults in others, I think we can seareoly show our- 
1 selves more nobly virtuous, than in having the charity 
I to conceal them ; bo that we do not Hatter or eneon- 
[ rage them in their failings. But to relate anything 
we may know against our neighbour, in his absence, 
is most aTibeseeming eondnet. And who will not con- '■ 
dcmri him as a traitor to reputation and society, "who 
tells the private fault of his friend to tht imblic and 
lll-natored W'orld? When two friends part, they 
should lock up one another’s secrets, and exchange 
their keys. The honest man will rather b<* a grave to 
hid neighbour’s errors, than m any way expose them. 

! O/Nrghxt. 

f Thei’e is the same din'crein'e between diligence mitl 
1 neglect, that tbere is between a garden properly cul- 
tivated and the sluggard’s field which fell under Solo- 
tnoii’a view, when overgrown with nettles and thorns. 
The one i« clothed with beauty, the other is iinplea- 
and disgusting to tic- ^ight. Xegljgenco is the 
Ittflit of the soul, ttnvt cor- odes tUruiigh all "her best re- 
I oolufcion.'f. What nature made for use, for slrength, 

I ajtd, u^amcht, alone eonveds to trouble, weak- 

I aivl ddfomity. VV'<* need only sit still, and di,s- 
enoeiy vdXl arise from the mere want of excretso. 

How fair aoem the soul may be, yet while con- 
Aectod with our fleshy nature, it requires continual 
«aiw af4frij|ilaiice to prevent its being soiled and dis- 
I eeloured. Take the weedere from the Flmdimu ^ and 

' i flffim'-garden., 


a very little time will chatigo it to a wilderness, and 
turn that which was beforo a recreation for men into 
a habitation for vermin. Our life is a Wfarfaro and 
wc ought not, while passing through it, to sleep with- 
out a sentinel, or march vrithout a scout. He who 
neglects cither of these precautions, exposes himself 
to surprise, and to becoming a prt'y to the diligence 
and jiersevcraneo of his adversary. The mounds of, 
life and virtue, as well as those of iiastures, will decay ; 
and if we do not repair them, all the beasts of the 
field will enter, and tear up everything good whicll 
gi'ows within them. the religious and well-dis- 

jiosed, a slight deviation from wisdom’s laws will dis- 
turb the mind’s fair pc.ace. Macanus did pemuKjefor 
only killing a gnat in anger. Like the Jewish touch ) 
of things uneleqn, the least miscarriage requires puri- ; 
ficatiori. JMan is like a watch ; if evening and morn- ! 
ing he he not wtnnid ii}i with pra}cr and circuin.spcc- 
tion, he is unprofitable and false, or serves to mislead. 
If the iustiument be not tuily s<‘t, it will be harsh 
and out of tune; the diaiiason dies, vvhen every string 
does not peribrm his part. .SunJy, without a union 
t«> (Jod, vve cannot Vie secure or ivell. I’atj he be hapjiy 
wlio from happiness is diviiled ? To be united to (Jod, 
we must bo inliucneed by his goodness, ami strive to 
imitate his perfections. Hiligenee alone is a good 
]»atriniony ; hui neglect will w aste the fairest fortune. 
One presents and gathers ; the other, Uki' death, is 
tlic di.ssolution of all. 'I'lie huluslrious bee, by her 
sedulity in fiumnier, lives ou liouey all the ivinter. But 
the <lroiio is not only cast out fiom the hive, but hcaton 
and punislied. 

A*o Man Can he. Good to AIK 

1 never yet knew any man so bad, but some have 
thought liiiU honest ami afforded him love ; nor over 
any sm go<ul, but sonic have tliouglit him evil and 
hated him. I'Vvv are so stigmatical as tliat they arc 
not honest to some ; and few', again, are so just, as 
that tliViV seem not lo some unequal : either the igm»‘ 
ranee, the envy, or the partiality of those that judge, 
do ('oiistitute a various man. Nor can a man in liim- 
hclf always ajipear alike to all. In some*, nature hatli | 
iiiv'csted a disparity ; in some, report hath fore-blinded 
judgment ; and in some, accident is the cause of dis- 
posing us to love or hate. ( )r, if not these, tlie, varia- 
tion of the bodies’ humours ; or, perhaps, not any of 
these, 'fho soul is often led by secret motions ; and 
luv'cs, slit* knows not why. There arc impul'^ive pri- 
vneies which urge us to a liking, even against the par- 
liameiital aet.s of the two Houses, reason, and the 
eouiraoii sense ; as if there were some hidden beauty, 
of a more luagiietiq foire than all that the eye can sec ; 
and this, too, mojc iioworful .at om; time than E.nothor. 
L’ndiseovcred influences please us now, with w'hat we 
w'oulil sometimes contemn. I have conic to the (same 
man that hath now welcomed me with a 11*06 expression 
of love and courtesy, and another time hath ♦left me 
unsaluted at all ; yet, kiiowiiig him well, I have been, 
certain of his sound aflcction ; and have found this, 
not an iiiiendod neglect, but an indisposedness, or a 
mind seriously busied within. Occasion reins the mo- 
tions of the stirring mind. Like men that walk in 
their sleep, wc are led about, we neither knowwliithcr 
nor how'. '■ 


Meditation is the soul’s perspective glass ; wliereby, 
in her long remove, she discerxieth God, as if he were 
nearer hand. I persuade no man to make it his whole 
life’s Iiasiness. We have bodies as well os souls, ;,and 
even this world, while w© arc in it, ought somewhat 
to Ik; cared for. As those states ar<? likely to flourish 
where execution follows sound advisoixtonis; so Is JhftUf 
when contemiilation. in seconded, by action. Contom- 
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S lRiion gfencmtcs ; action propagates. Without the 
wt, the latter iis dofectirc ; without the last, the 
first is but abortive, and ombryous. Siaint Bernard 
ooniparea contemplation to Hachcl, which was the 
morte fair; but action to J^oah, which was tlie more 
fhiitful. ' I will neither always be busy, and doin^ ; 
nor ever shut up in nothing but thought. Yet that 
which Bonui would call idleness, I will call the Rweetest 
part of niy life, and that is, rny thinking. 

PETER HEYIJN. 

Among those ck‘ri(^al adherents’ of the Icing, who, 
like Bishop Karle, were despoiled of their goods by 
the parliament, was rF'.TTui IIi’.yijn, born near Ox- 
ford in 1600. This industrious writ-er, vlio figures 
at once as a geograiiher, a divine, a p<jet, ami a 
historian, composed not fewer than thirty -sevtm 
publications, of wdiicli one of the most et lebraled 
is his MicrocodmuHf vr u I tfsrription of tJir, (irent 
Worlds first printed in As a liislorian, he 

j displays too much of the spirit of a partisan and 
I bigot, and stands among tlie (h'fenders of civil an<l 
: eeclcfeiastical tyranny. Ilis works, though now almost 
forgotten, wx*re much read in tho seventeentli cen- 
tury, and portions rif them may stdl he perused with 
plerisurc. After 1 lie Bestorat ion, his health sufieri'd 
so much from disajjpointment .'it tho neglect of hi.s 
claims for prelerment in the ciiureh, that he died 
floou after, in lOOih In a narrative uliich he pub- 
lished of a six weeks' tour to Frane(‘ in 1625, he 
gives the following humorous dcsijriptiun of 

\Th<’ Friiuli.^ 

The present Fn-ueh is nothing but an old (iaul, 
niouldeal into a new name : as nem he is, as head- 
strong, and as hair-biamed. A nation whom lou 
shall will with a feiithcr, and lose v>i(h a stinw ; ujton 
the first sight of him, }ou shall have him us familiar 
as your sleep, nr the necessity of breathing, tii one 
hour’s conieriaiee )ou may cmlear him to you, iu the 
fieeond unbutton him, the thii'd pum]>s liiui drv of all 
his secrets, and he gives them >'ou as faithfully ns if 
you Were his ghostly lather, uml honiul to conceal 
them * sub sigiilo con less ion is [‘ under the seal of 
confession’] ; when yai liino learned this, vuu nmv 
lay liim .aside, for he if. no longer .serviccHlde. If 
3’ou have any humour iu holding him in a further 
acqnaintanec (n favour whieli he confesseth, ami I 
believe him, lie is unworthy iif), himself vill niahe 
the finst Koparniion : he hath said over his lessun 
now unto you, and now must find out somebody eke 
to whom to repeat it. Fiiro liifii well ; he is a gar- 
ment whom 1 would lie loaih to wear above two days 
together, for In that time he will be thrcadbaie. 
*Famillaro est lumuuis omnia sibi n mi t lore It is 
UBual for men to overlook their own laults’J, .saitli 
Velleius of all; it holdoth most jwopcrly in this 
people, lie is very kirnl-heaited to himself, and 
thiuketh himself as free from wants ns he m full ; h<j 
much he hath in him the nature of a Chinese, that he 
tbinketh all men blind but bimself. In tbisjuivate 
Bclf-con coiled lies'? he hateth the Spnniaid, lo\erh not 
the Knglish, and coiil-omnetli tlie fJermun ; himsidf is 
the only courtier ami complete gentleman, but it is 
his owm glass which ho seeth iu, flat of this conceit 
of bis own excellency, and portly out of a .“hallowijc.ss 
of brain, he is very liable to exceptions ; the least 
distttstc that can be'dravvctli his swonl, and a minute’s 
poiuse sheathetli it to your hand ; afterwards, if you 
be«t him into bettor riijumers, he shull take it kindly, 

' iuid cry, In this one thing they £U*e wonder- 

Mlyl^ko the devil; meekness i>r submission mahea 
titem insolent; a little resistance putteth them to 
tbelT heck, Or nikkes them your spiuiiels. In a word 


(for I have held him too long), he ts a walking vanity 
in a now fashion. 

1 will give you now a ta-Hte of his table, which yon 
shall fiiui in a measure furnished (I speak not of tlus 
peasant), but not with so full a manner as With hi?. 
'J’hcir beef they cut out into sucli chops, that that 
wliioh goeth tlicre for a laudable dish, would bo 
thouirht here a university cominona, new served from 
tho hatch, A loin of mutton serves amongst them for 
throe roasimgs, besides the hazard of making pottage 
with the rumji. Fowl, also, they have in good plenty, 
especially such us the king found in Scotland ; to say 
truth, that which they have is sufiicient for luitmx* 
and a fiicnd, were it not for tlio mistress or the 
kitchen wench. I liuve heard much fame of the 
French cooks, but ilicir skill I'leth not in the neat 
handling of beef and mutton. They have (as gene- 
rally have all tlii.s nation) good lancies, and ate 
sju-cifil fellows for the inuking of puil-pasies, aud the 
ordering of buinjuets. Their trade is not to feed tlie 
belly, but the puhate. It is now time you were set 
down, vvlu'ie the first thing you must do is to say 
your giace; jjrjvate giaces are as oidmary there as 
private masses, nud from thence I think they learned 
them. TJiat done, full to whore you like best ; tliey 
observ’e no inothotl in tlieir eating, and if yon look for 
a carver, ymu may rise fasting. VVheu you are risen, 
if von c.ui digest the slutiisliposs of tho cookery 
(vvliicb is most abominable at first sight), 1 d.aro trust 
you in a garrison. Follow him to chinch, and thoi'c 
lie will show himself most ii ivdigiou.s and irreverent ; 
i Hptiak not of all, but the general. At a mass, in 
Conieliers’ ciiurcli in Paris, 1 saw two French papists, 
even when the most saeied mystery of their faith was 
cidebraniig, break out into hiu'li a biasphemous and 
ayicistical laughter, that even an F.tlmic would have 
hatcil it ; it was well they were Catholics, othenvise 
some French hothead or other would have sent lliein 
lauiihim.'' to Pluto. 

The Freiieli language is, indeed, reiy sweet and de- 
lectahle : it is cleared of all harslincs.s, by the rutting 
and iiaving out tlie consonants, vvJiieh maketb it fall 
olf the tongue very volubly ; yet, in my opinion, it is 
rnth«*r elegant than I'opious ; and, theieforc, is much 
troubled for want of wurds to limi out jnira pin uses. It 
exjiK'Ssoth very' much of itself in (he action ; the head, 
bo<ly', and shouldcTs, concur all in the pronouncing of 
it; and he that lio[H‘t)i to speak it with a good grace, 
mii'-t have s<ometlung in him of the mimic. Jt is en- 
tiilu'd with a lull mauber of sigiiitioaut proverbs, 
whicli is a great help to tlie French humour in scoffing ; 
aiul very full of couitship, whii-li nmketh all tho 
]*(‘o)>lc coinplimentttl. The poorest cobbler in the yU- 
lugo bath hiS court cringes, and his caf« dr eoitr; 

his court holy-w liter as iierfectly us tho priuce of 
C’oude. 

f/'’/rju7t Z/iu'C of j[)anrhi(j.'\ 

At my being there, tlic sport W'as dancing, an exer- 
cise much UHcil by the French, who do naturally, 
afiect it. And it seems this natural mcliuatiou is ho 
strong and deep rooted, that neither age nor the ab- 
sence of a smiling fortuiie can prevail against it. For 
on ihis duncing grccu there asHcmbleth not only youth 
ami genii'}', but also age and beggaiy ; old wives, 
which could not set foot to ground witliout a autch 
in tho streets, had here taught their feet to umblc; 
you would have thought, by the cleanly conveyance 
and carriage of their bodies, that they had l)ecn 
ti-oubled with the sciatica, and yet so eiiger in the 
sport, as if their dancing-days fchould never lie uon«^ 
Some there was so ragged, that a swift galliarU woujd 
almost have shaken them into n«kodnes.s, and tbey^ 
also, most violent to have their carcasses di^ctedina 
measure. To have attempted tho staying orthgaifc at 
home, or the persuading ot them to w'ork wimn^ iwtey 
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jMttrd th<f fitldle, hwl beoa a task too unwieldy for 
Hercules- In tkis mixture of age and condition, did 
trc observe them at their pastime ; the rags being so 
interwoven viifch the silks, and wrinkletl brows so in- 
terchangeably mingled with fresh beauties, that you 
would* hare thought it to have been a jifiummery of 
j fortunes j as for thoho of both sexes wluch were alto- 
; 1 gether past action, they ha<l caused theinselves to be 
{j carried thither in their eliairs, ami trod the measures 
1 1 with their oyes. 

I Jhilland ami •tin InhahitmiU. | 

! The eountry for the most part lioth rury low, 
;i insomach that they ai ‘0 fain to fenei; it with banks 
J and ramparts, to keep out the sea, iinU to resirain 
i livers within their boiimls : so that in many places 
one may sec the sea far ah{>ve the lanil, and yet re- 
! pulsed with those banks : and is withal ho fenny iitul 
full of marshes, that they are forced to trench it AvitJi 
' i innumerable dikes and olianriels, to make it firm land 
i i and fit for dwelling ; yet not so firm to bear citln'r 
i| trees or much grain, liut such is the industry of the 
|: people, and the trade tliey dri\e, that having little or 
'J no corn of their own growth, tliey do )>rovjde them- 
| i Bclvos clsewliorc ; not only snriicient fur their own 
j spending, but wherewith to sujiply their noighbouts : 
j having no timber of their own, they spend more 
! timber in Imilding ships, and fencing their w'ater- 
I courses, than any country in the world : having no 
j wine, they drink more than the people of the country 
I w'hero it srrowi’th naturally; and, linally, having 
neither flax nor wool, they make more cloth, of both 
sorts, than in all the countries in the world, excejit 
Franco and England. 

The present inhabitants are generally givi'U to sea- 
faring lives, HO that il is thought that in J lolland, Zea- 
land, ajul "West Frie.daud, there are ^501) Khips of war 
and burden ; the w'otuen for the most jmrt laborious 
I in making studs. Nay, you will hardly -sec a cliild of 
‘ four years of age that is not kept to woik, and made 
! to emu its own living, to the groat cominendation f 
! their governruent. The greatest of ilioir natural 
commodities is butter and cheese ; of which, b(*side.s 
that infiiiite pionty which they spOnd in their own 
houaos, and amongst their garrisoiiH, the;. II as much 
unto other eouniries as comes to ten thousaml crown.s 
I pee annum. By wliich nieans, and by the gj-catnesH 
I of their tra<le, Hpoken of before, they iwe gnnvn so 
j wealthy en the land, and so jiowerl’ul at sea, that as 
; Flanders In retofore wao taken J’or all the Neihei lands, 

. 80 now Holland is taken generally for all the pri»- 
I vinces conicdelatcel in a league against the Spaniard. 


1 One of tlie most learned VTiters, and at the same 
time 'cmspieumis political eliiiractera of Ibc time, 
yvas SKiamN, a lawyer of active and vigorous 

character. He was born of reputable jiarcnlago in 
H!i84. jVfter being educated at Chicbestpr and Ox- 
ford, lie studied law^ iu London, and published in 
ibff Latin language, ludweeu 1607 and 1610, seve- 
re ihistorical and auticpia'.ian works relative to his 
native ciiuutry, 1'besc acquired for him, bedsides 
1 cotuiidtirablo reputation, tin, esti^ein and friendsliip 
, uf %Kdiuaii, vSir Kobert (btton, Ben Jon- 

' ISidbwnfi}, of Drayton, ui whofle ‘Poly- 

lie, notes. By M ilton he is spoken of 

:m chief of ^eanteti men nu ated in this land.’ 
Hi» lariJiisf English work, J Tnatm on Titles of 
Jf/ontmr, vr^ and still rontinues a 

, Btjjindara ftusfchtu^ty the degrees of nobility 

in end the origin of such dis- 

’ In 1617 his fame was 

' ^ continent, 


by the publication of a Latin work on the idolatiy; 
of the Syrian®, and more especially on the heatheii 
deities mentioned in the Old Testament In bis next 
performance, A History of Tithes (1618), by leaning 






to the S’ le of tlmse who question the divine right of 
the cliurdi to that fund, he gave great offence to the 
dergy, at wliose instigation the king summoned the 
author to his iircsence and reprimanded him. He 
wa.s, moreover, eallod before several merubers of tlic i 
fonnidable high (ommisMon <-ourl, who extracted j 
from him a written declaration of sorrow for' wdiat | 
lie hud done, ’w jUiout, however, any retraction of his 
(>})juion. Several replie.s ajipearcd, but tO these he j 
w^as not allowt'd to publish a rejoinder. During the ' 
siibseiiuenl part of liis life, Seldeii showed but little 
respect for hi.s clerical coutemporuries, whofle con- 
du' t he d(*cmed arrogant and ofipressivo. Nor did 
he long w'luit an ojiportunity of showing that civil 
tyranny was ns lit lie to hi8 taste as ecclesiastical ; for 
being consulted by the purliumeiit In 1621, on occa- 
Mon of the dispute" wdth James concerning their 
powers and privileges, he sj>oke so freely on tho po- 
pular side, and took so prominent u part in di'iiwing 
up the sjiiriled protestation of parliament, that he ; 
sullered a short eonfiuument in consequence of the | 
royal displeasure. As a member of parliament, both 
iu this and in tho subsequent reign, he continued 
to defend the liberty of the people, insomuch tliai 
on one occasion he was committed to tlie Tower on | 
the charge of sedition. In 1640, wlicri tho Ixnlg ! 
Ikirliament met, he was unanimou.sly elected one of 
the representatives of Oxford university; hnt though 
still opjxi.sing the nbuses and oiipressionS of which 
tlie peojde complained, he was averse to extreme 
measures, and desirous to prevent the power of the 
sword from falling into the hands of either party. 
Finding his exertions to ward off a civil wartmavail- 
ing, he seems to have withdrawn liimself as much aB 
po.s8ible fiom public life, While in parliament, 
constantly employed his influence in 'hehalf of leam- ' 
ingand learned men, and performed great services to ' 
both universities. In 1643 he w*as apphipted Itoeper 
of the records in the Tower. Meaiiwhi|f 9 , his pollti- 
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cal occnpation$ were not suffered to divert his mind 
altpifether from literary pursuits. Besides au‘ ac- 
count, published in 1628 , of the celebrated Aruude^ 



House of’Spldon at BaUingkm, .Subrtox. 


j ' Han marbles, which had Iwoii broujilit from (lircco 
1 1 the previous year,* he pave to the world varion': 

worltH oil legal and ccclesiat.tieal antiquities, iiarti- 
j, culavly those of the Jewish nation; and also an ela- 
; borate Latin treati'^e in support of the right of 
1 1 British dominion over tlie cireumjacent seas. This 
last appeared in If.n.j, and found great fa\our witli 
I all parties. A deft'nce nf it against a Dutcli writer 
I was the last puhhc'ation before his death — an event 
which took plaee in J6,')4. His friend Archbishop 
' Usher prenehed his funi'ral sermon, and his valuable 
I library was adde»l l> 3 ^ his cxeeutors to the Bodleian at 
j Oxford. After Ins death, aeoIle<’lion (»f his sayings, 
tMititled Table Tall\ k as pidilislK'd by lu.s amanuensis, 

I who states that he enjoy ed I'or twenty years llie 
' opportunity of hearing his ernployerV, discourse, and 
i was in tlie habit of committing faitlifully to writing 
I *thc excellent things that tiMially fell from liiin.’ 
It is more by his ‘Table IVtlic’ than b}'' the works 
published in his life-time, that Selden is now gcnc- 
; rally known as a writer ; for though he wms a man of 
great talent andleaniing, his ^tyle was defieient in 
ease and grace, and the clas ’ <d‘ suhjects wdiieh he 
chose was oiu- little suited to the popular taste. The 
following eulogy of him by Lord Clarendon, whose 
politics were opposite to his, proves how highl.v 
' ho wa,s respected by all partie ^ Th' was a person 
.whom no character can flathu’, or transinic any 
expressions equal to his mem and virtue. H/‘ av.ss 
i of so stupendous a learning in all kinds and in all 
languages (as maj' appear in his exeelhmt, writings), 

, that a man would have thought he had hecn entirely 
I conversant amongst books, and !iad never spent an 
1 hour but in reading and wnsing ; ^et his humanity, 
affability, and courtesy, w^ere such, tliat he w'ould 
have been thought to Inne hecn bred in the best 
: courts, but that his goml-nalure, charity, and de- 
i light in doing g-ood, cxeeciled that breeding-. His 
stylo in all his writings .seems harsli, and sonudimes 
obscure, wiiieh is not wholl}^ to be imjnited to the 
f abstruse suhjects of which he commonly treated, out 
! of the paths trod by other men, hut. to a little under- 
! valuing the beauty of style, aiul too much proi>ensity 
9 

* Thomas ITnw.ird, Earl nf Arundel, -who ^as a sealous 
■ patron of the tine arts, sent agents Into Italy and (•rccec to 
eolW' tmril transmit to Etiglaml interosting remains of ontl 
qnity Among other relics so prooured vrere the above-men- 
tioned marbles, brought by Mr (aftenvards Sir Wimarn) Petty 
from Smyrna, imd on which wore found certain Greek inscrip- 
tlana—including that palled the Parian Chi-onicle, from its 
(wippoiwd to have been made In the Jslo of Paros, about 
ids yttfra before Christ This Chronicle, hy furnishing the 
many evimts iit onoient history, proved of very greet 
iaveBtlgatlons. 



to the language of antiquity; but in hifl couverea- | 
tion he was the most clear discouraei*, and bad the 1 
best faculty of making hard things easy, and present* | 
ing them to the understanding, that hath been knoU^n, 
Mr Hyde was wont to say, that he valued himitelf 
upon nothing more than upon having had Mr.^- 
den’a acquaintance from the time he was very young', ' i 
and held it with great delight as long as theV wefrs 
Ruffered to conlhiue together in London ; and he was 
imich troubled always when ho heard him blamei 
cx'nsurcd, anti reproached, for staying in London, and 
in the parliaincnt after they were in rebellion, and ( 
in the worst times, whicli his age obliged him to do; [ 
and how wicked soca'it the iietioiis w’cre which were ; 
every day (!«jnc, lie w;ia confident lie Intel not given , 
Ills consent to tluan, hut wauild have hindered them 
if lie could with liis own safety, to which he was ■ 
always enough indulgent. Tf he had Rome infir- 
mities with other nun, tliey vere weighed down 
with wonderful and prodigious abilities and oxct'l- ' 
lencps in the otlier so.-ilt*.’ 

Many of the apo]ilithegm.s to ho found in Sclden’s 
‘ I'able Talk’ are exeeedinglv acute; many of them 
nr(' humorous; whih^ Rome (‘mbody propositions j 
Ailiicb, though uttered in familiar conversfitioli, ho > 
jirohahly w'onld not hav'O Renously maintained. As j 
might he expected, satirical remarks on the clergy | 
abound, anrl there .are displays also of that hautious > 
spirit wdiieli distinguished him throughout his career. 
Marriage, for (‘xample, he characterise.s as ‘a despe- 
rate thing: the frogs in A'sop were extreme wise; 
they had a gri-at mind to home water, but they 
Avould not leap into the w^el!, bceaiise they could 
not get out again,' Tlie following are additional 
extracts from the ‘ Taldi* I'alk — 

i 

T'vH . 

1. lie that speaks 111 of another, commonly before ' 
he if, awai-'*, makes liiiuself Riich a one as he speaks ' 
iigam'^t ; foi if he.* h.ad civility or breeding, he irould ! 
foibcar sn< li kind of language. 

2. A gallant man i.s above ill words. An example we I 
liavo ill the old lonl of Salishiiry, who was a great wise ' 
man. Stmie had called Romo lord about court fool ; ' 
the lonl compiains, and has Slone whipped; Stone 
cries, * 1 might have called niy^ lord of Salisbury fool 
ohen enough, hetorc he would have had me whippexL* 

S])cak not ill <-f a great enemy, but rather give 
him good Avords, tliat he mav use yon the better, if 
yon ehanee to fall into his hands. The Spaniai'd did 
this when he aa\'is dying; his confessor told him, to 
Avork Jjim to refrfintance, )ioav the devil tormented the 
wicked that wont to hell ; the Spaniard replying, called 
llie devil, iny lord; ‘ I hojie my lord the devil is not 
K' cruel.’ Hin confessor reproA-ed him. ‘ Excuse me/ 
said the Don, ‘ for calling him so ; I knoAA’not into what 
hands 1 may full; and if I happen into his, 1 hope 
lui will use me the bettor for giiing him good words.’ 

1. JJuniility is a virtue all preach, none practise, 

and yo.t. <>verybody is content to hear. The inivster | j 
think’s it good doctrine for his servant, the laity for i 
the clergy, and the clergy for the laity. ' ‘ 

2. There is himUitm qva>(imfi fw vith.^ If a man ! 
does not take notice of that excelloney and nerfootiou 
that is in himself, boAv can he be thauktul to God, 
who is the author of all e\-eellency atid perfection ! 
Nay, if a man hath too moan an opinion of himself, 

it will render him unserviceable both to God and man, 

5. Pride may be allowed to this or that degree, eloe 
a man cannot keep up his dignity- In gluttons 
must bo eating, in drunkenness there must be drink- 
i Such a thtog an a faulty excess of humJUtl* ' 
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jjoig; it is not the eating, nor it is not the drinking, 
tWt is to he blamed, but the excess. So in pride. 

^ Km^. 

A king is a thing men hare made for their own 
Bakes, for <)[uietness sake ; just as jn a family one man 
is appointed to buy tlie meat : if every man should 
buy, or if there were many buyers, they would nevtu- 
agree ; one would buy wJmt the other* liked not, or 
whftt the other had bought before, so there would be 
a confusion. But that charge being committed to 
one, lie^ according to his discretion, pleases all. If 
they have not what they would liave <jne day, lliey 
•hall have it the next, or something os good. 

j 

* *Tis a vain thing to talk of nn luTetic, lor a man 
for his heart can Hunk Jio ofchfiwi.sc Hum he does 
- think. In Hie primitive times there were many oj>i- 
, nions, nothing scatce, hiil. sonic or other held. One of 
those o])inions being einhriiced by some piincc, and 
; received into his kingdom, the rest wyre condemned 
as heresies ; and his religion, \i')ijch was hut one of 
the several opinions, hrst is soid (o he orthodox, and 
80 to have continued e\er siuec the apostles. 

LiaviVKit <tad 

No man is wiser lor his learning : H may adminis- 
ter matter to work in, ui oh’nK't-^ to work upon ; Imt 
wit and wisdom arc 1 m nn with a iiuin. 

Oratii A'. 

Oracles ceased prescuiily after Christ, as soon as 
nobody believed them ; just us we have m* fortune- 
tellers, nor wise men [wizards'), when nobody cares 
for them. Somet’mes you have a season Ihr them, 
when })eople believe them ; and neither of these, 1 
conceive, wroughi by the devil. 

Thrums and Proit{u>-ks. 

Breams and propheeies do thus 'much g»*od : they 
make a inau go on with bi'ldiicris and courage upon a, 
danger, or a niistrcKS. If lie obtains, he attribuUH 
much to thcTU ; if he miscarries, ho thinks nn nioie of 
them, or is no more thought ol hitnself. 

*SVr;woaj. 

Nothing is test but what is spokt'u of in the iJihle, 
and meant tlieie for persoji ami place ; the rest is 
application, which a discreet man may d< well; but 
His his scripture, not the Holy tdmsHs. 

First, in your sermons use your logic, and then your 
rhetoric ; rhetoric without logic is like a tree with 
leaves ajid blossums, but no toot, 

LPttls. 

Iliough some make light of libels, yet vou may see 
by thcJn how ih«‘ wind sits : as, take a stmw and 
, threw it up into the air, you sliall see hy that which 
way the wind Is, which you shall not do bv casjing 
up aaionc. More solid thiegs do not show the ciuu- 
ple^Eion of the times so wcj! a- balhidw an<l libels. 

,> Of fh'' ih'ftii. 

A peiv^t of quality came to ’ey ehamber in the 
Tempf, and told me ho had tw <. dcvil« in his head, 
(1 woudered what he vioant), and, just at that time, 
0119 ,,of thcJlp hid hlH me. With that T l•egJUl to 

he tHfeaid, f^d thought he \vm rnaU. He said he knew 
, I mM cupi him, add thcfi-efore in treated me to give 
.him Ihv h« trejH resolved ho would go to 

nobody else. 1, perceiving what an opinion he had 
of me, and that it was only melancholy that troubled 
liim, took him in hand, warranted him, if ho would 
follow my directions, to cure him in a short time. I 
desired him to let me be alone about an hour, and then 
to come again ; winch he was very willing to. In the 
moan time, 1 got a card, and wrai>ped it up handsome ; 
in apiece of taficta, and put strings toHho taffeta; 
ami when he came, gave it to him to hang about his 
nock ; withal charged him, that he should not disorder 
himself, neither with eating or drinking, but eat very 
little oi’ supper, and sity his prayeiw duly when he , 
wcut to bed ; and I made no question but he would 1 
be well in throe or four days. Within that time I ; 
went to dinner to his house, and asked him how he ! 
did ? fJc said lie was mueh better, but not perfectly ! 
well ; for, in truth, he had not dealt clearly with 
me; be had four devils in his head, and he perceived 
two of tliem were gone, with that which. I had mven 
him, but tlie other two troubled him still. ^Well,’ 
said J, ‘ r am glad two of them are gone ; 1 make 
no doubt to get away tlie otiier tW’O likewise.’ So 1 j 
gave him another thing to hang about his nock. Three • 
tlays after, ho came to me to my chamber, and pro- | 
fcsseil -he was now as well as ever he wais in his life, I 
and did extremely thank me for the great care 1 hml [ 
taken of him. 1, fearing lest he might relapho into j 
the like disteiuper, told him that tliore was none but j 
mv-\lf and one physician more in the whole town ! 
that could euro the devils in the head, and that was I 
Dr Harvey (whom I had prepared J, and w ished him, 1 
if ever he found himself ill in my iihsence, to go to 
him, for he could cure his vlisease as well as myself. 
Tlie gentleman *lh('d many years, and wa-s ncvoi* 
troubled altei-. 

Wc quote the following niortcl from the preface 
to belden’s ’ History of Tithes.'- - 

[Fnr Itajul/'t/.} i 

For the old .'•eeptics that nev ('r won hi profess that 
tlmy hud found a truth, yi t sluovcd the btsL way to 
.<.eareh Jor any, win n tiiey dtmhtcd as well of what 
those of the <lo'jmutical .sevts too eredolously received 
for infallihic ])iuiclp]eh, us they did of tlio newest 
conelusions. 'j were imJci'd, (juesllfude.ss, too nice, 

and <leefi\id thtiinelvcs with the nimblcne.^s of their 
own .soplii-ms, that permitfed no kind tjf (‘>LHhiished 
truth. liUt. jdainly, he that iiv(f\ds their disputing 
levity, yi't, being able, iid.es to himself llicir libcj'iy 
oi, HKpiirv, IS iM tiie on I)'" way that in all kinds of 
sanlit.i leads and lies tijtcii even to thf sanctuary of i 
1 tnitb : while oiheis that are servile to common opi- 
nion and V ulgai .sin>]) 08 ition.s, ciiii rarely hop© to b© 
udniilled neaier than into the base court of her tehiple, 
whiih too speciously often counterfeits licr inmost 
sunctuaiy. 

JAWiS USHKR. 

'I'ho man who, along with Selden, at this time 
coutrihuled most to exleud tiui reputation of Eng- 
lish h’arniug throughout civilised EunqHi, was hiN 
friend James Umuek, archbishop of Armagh, apid 
primate of Ireland, 'riiis celebrated scliolar was 
burn .at Dublin in ITeSl, and w'ould have devoted 
himself to the liw, had not the death of hie father, 
whose wdshes jminted to that profession* allowed 
him to follow' Ids own inclination for theology. He 
succeeded to his father's estates but. wisUmg to 
devote himself uninterruptedly to study, gave it 
up to hh brother, reserving for himself only a 
sufficiency for his maintenance at college and ihe 
purchase of books. He early displayed great getU 
against the Koinan Catholics; and, notwithstand- 
ing the mildness of his porBonal ehturaet6r, con- 
tinued throughout his life to manifest; i highly in-' 
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I'tcilerant spirit towards them. In 1006 ho visited 
England, and became intimate with Camden and 
Sit* Robert Cotton, to the former of whom he com- 
municated some valuable particulars about the an-* 



Arc!hbi8hf']> IThher, 

cient stiito of Irclfmd and the liistory of Dublin : 
these were afterwards inserted by ('aniden in his 
‘ llritfl.nniii,’ For thirteen 3 'ears subsequently to 
1007, Usher filled the chair of divinity in the uni- 
versit}' of Dublin, in jierforining the duties of whieb 
lie confined bis attention chieny to the rontroversies 
between the rrotestants atid (Catholics. At*thc con- 
vocation ‘of the Irisli clergy in 101 ."), when they 
det'orrnined to assert thc'ir iiuiependfiice as n national 
ehuroh, the articles drawn iqi on the occasion ema- 
nated chiefly from his pen ; and by asserting in them 
the Calvinistie doctrines of election and rcjirohution 
in their broadest asjicct, us wcdl as by his advocacy 
of the rigorons observance of the Sabbath, and his 
knovm opinion, that bishoyis were not a distinct 
order in llie church, hut only superior in dogn,*(‘ to 
presbyters, he exposed himsidf to tiu* charge of being 
a favourer of rnritanisni. Having heiai aecnse<l as 
such to tlie king, ho Mcnt over t<i England in IGlf), 
and, in a eonlcrenee with his majesty, so fully 
cleared him si- If, that he was ere long appointed to the 
see of INlcalh, and in 1C24 to flic uielibishopru* of 
Armagh. Soon afterwards lu’ gave evidence of ids 
intolerant spirit towards the Catholics, by acting as 
the leading man at tlio drawing up of a protestation 
commencing thus: — ‘The religion of the Tapists is 
suiierstitious and idolatrous; their faith and doc- 
trine erroneous and liercticfil ; theii- cimreh, in re- 
spect of both, apostatieiil. To give them, therefore, 
a toleration, or to consent that they may frwly 
exorcise their religion, and profess tlieir faith and 
doctrine, is a grievous sin.’ At a subsequent period, 
trailer’s zeal show«l itsedf in a more creditable 
shape on the occasion of a letter from the king to 
tike Irish archbishops, complaining of the increase of 
Popery in Ireland, lie invited pi^rsoiis of the Catho- 
lic persuasion to his house, and endeavoured to con- 
vert them by friendly argument, in wJiicdi attempt 
his great skill in disputation is said to have given 
him considerable success. During tlie politiejd con- 
Tuiaioms of Charles's reign, Usher, in a treatise en- 
ticed The Power of the Prince^ and Obedience of the 
Bfihjectj maintained the absolute unlawfulness of 
tsdopg np jorms against the king. The Irish rebel** 


lion, in 1641, drove him to England, ■w'here ho 
settled at Oxford,* then the residence of Charles, 
Subsequently the civil war caused him rej^todly 
to (’Mango his abode, which finally the Countess 
of Peterborougii’s seat at Ryegate, where ho died in 
IGSG, at the age of seventy -five. Most of his wiit- 
t ings relate to ecclesiastical history and antiquities 
and were maiiilv intended to furnish argument! 
against tho Catliolie?, ; hut the production for which 
h(‘ is chiefly e<']ebrated is a great chronological work 
entitled Annnlcs^ or ‘ Annals,’ the first part of which 
was published in 1050. and the sei’ond in 1 654. It is a 
ehroiiologi(,‘al digest itf universal history, from the 
creation of the >vorld to the dispersion of the Jew# 
in Vespasian’s r(*ign. 'IMic author intended to add a 
third part, but died Ix’forc accomplishing Ins design. 
In this wmrk, whicli vvas rectcivcd with great ap- 
])lansc by the learned throngliont Europe, and has 
been several times rejuinted on the continent, the 
author, by fixing the epochs of the deluge, the 
dojiartnrc* of the Israelites ironi Egypt, and tlieir re- 
turn from Jiahylon, has reconciled the chronologies 
of .sacred and profane history ; and down to tho pre- 
sent tune, his chronologic.il system is that which is ' 
giMicndly received. A jiostliuinous work, wdiich he 
left unfinished, w.as printed in IGGO, under the title 
of ChronoliHfiit Borni ; it is accounted a valuable pro- ^ 
ductioii, as a guide to tho study of sacred liistory, 
and as showing Ihe grounds and calcubilions of the 
\>rin(‘ipal epochs of the ‘ Annals.’ 

W ILI.I A M t im.l.lNO won 1 II. 

William CinLLiNGwoiiTn wnis a still more pro- 
minent, though less bigoted, opposcr of the doc- 
trines of tho church of Home, than his contempo- 






■\ViUiam Chilling worth. 

rary Usher. This famous polemic was horn at 
tlxtbrd in 1602, and studied there. An early love of 
disputation, in which ho possess(*d eminent skill, 
brought ujion him such a habit of doubling, that 
his opinions became unsettled on all subjects, in- 
somuch that a Jesuit, named Eishcr, was Able ^ 
argue him into a belief of the doctrines of Popgw, 
The chief argument which led to this resuR! 
that wliieh maintained the necessity of inffUlible 
Uving guide in matters of faith, to which extractor 

, 
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ike Eomftn Catholic church aptwjared to him to he 
heft entitled Por «ome time after this, he studied 
at the Jesuits' college at Douay ; but his friends in- 
duced Jdin to return to Oxford, wliere, after addi- 
tional study of the points of difference, he declared 
in favour of the Protestant faith.' This drew him 
into several controversies, in which he employed 
the arguments that were aiterwards methodically 
stated ill his fanums work entitled The Jiefigion of 
the ProtcaianU a Safe TFoy to SalratUm^ published in 
ldS7, This treatise, which has placed its author in 
the first rank of religious eonlroversialists, is con- 
sidered a model of perspicuous reasoning, and one 
of the ablest defences of the Protestant cause. I'lie 
author iimintains that the Scripture is the only rule 
to whiqji appeal ought to be niade in theologicjil dis- 
putes; that no church is infallible; and that tlic 
apostUts’ creed ijmbraces all tlic necessary points 
of faith. The latitudinarianisni of Chillingworih 
brought upon hhn the appellations of Arian and 
Socinian; and his character for orthodoxy was stdl 
further shaken by his refusal to accept of prefer- 
ment, on condition of subscribing the thirty-nine 
articles. Ills scruples having, however, been (»vcr- 
come, be was promoted, in ICOfl, to the chancellor- 
fillip of Bidisbury, During the cavil war, he zealously 
adhered to tlic royal party, and even acted as en- 
gineer at the siege of Gloucester in 1G43. Uo died 
in the Buc<x*eding year. Lord (darondon, w)jo was 
one of his intimate 1i lends, lias drawn the following 
ehatacter of this enunent divine; — ‘He was a man 
of 80 great a subUlty of understanding, and so rare 
a tfjinper in debate, that, as it was impossible 1o 
provoke him into any passion, .so it was dilli- 
culfcto keep a man $ self from being a little diwom- 
posed by his sharnness and quickness of argument, 
and instances, in which he had a rare facility, and ;i 
great advantage over all the men I ever knew.’ 
Writing to a Catholic, in allusion to the changes of 
hia own failb, ChilJingworth says—* I knovr a man, 
that of a moderate Prote.stant turned a Papist, and 
the (lay be did so, was convicted in conscience 
that his yesiterday'a opinion was an error, "i'lie same 
tnan afterwards, upon better consideration, licc.'ime 
a doubting Papist, and of a doubting Papi.si u con- 
firmed Protestant. And yet this man thinks liini- 
sfelf no more to blame for ail tlicsc changes, than a | 
traveler, who, using all diligence to find the right 
way to some remote city, did yet nustake it, and 
after find his error and amend it. Kay, he slamit ' 
upon bis justification so far, as to maintain that his 
aUcralioiifi, not only to you, hut al8(^ Jrom yon, by 
God’s mercy, were tlu* most Bati.sfactor}' actions to 
hhnstilf that ever ho did, and tlic greatest victories 
that ever he obtained over liirnsclf, and bis affections, 
in Ihoise tilings which in this world arc most pre- 
, Cious.’ In the saiiio lil>eral spirit are written the 
lUUowing passages, extracted from liis groat work : — 

lAgctivut the Emidoynicni of Force in lidtgioa. "j 

I have Icanu'd from Dm uncient fathem of the 
church, that XiOthing i* niero against mliglon than to 
fierce religion ; and of Panl, the wciipons of the 
eSa^ristian warfare are not ('anial, Arn\ great rejisou ; 
fbr hii matt violence may rnahe men counterfeit, but 
UUkUhot make them believe, and is thorofoio fit for i 
nothing hut to breed form without and atheispi with- 
in. Besides, if this means of bringing men to cm- I 
brace any reli^ien were generally used (as, if it may I 

K ttst^y uaed in any place by those that have power, i 
they have truth, certainly they cannot with 
!j» deny, hut that it may he used in cry place 
hwe that Jbavh paWer a» well as they, and think 
'have truth a*i^l as they), what could follow but 


the maintenance, perhaps, of truth, hut perhaps duly* 
the profession of it, in one place, and tha oppre««ioii of 
it in a hundred I What will follow from it but the : 
preservation, peradventurc, of unity, but, peradyen- 
ture, only of unilbrmity, in particular states and 
churches ; but the immortalising the gi'eatcr and 
more lamentable divisions of Christendom and the 
world 't And, therefore, what can follow from it hut, 
perhaps, in the judgment of carnal policy, the tem- 
poral benefit and tranquillity of temporal states and 
kingdoms, but tbe infinite prejudice, if not the deso- 
lation, of the kingdom of Christ? * But they 

that know there is a King of kings, and Lord of lords, 
by whose w'ill and pleasure kings and kingdoms stand 
.and fall, they know' that to no king or state ahythiug 
can be profitable whit-h is unjust ; and that nothing ' 
can be more evideni ly unjust than to force 'weak men, 
by the profession of a religion whicJi they believe not, 
to lose tlu'ir own denial happiness, out of a vain ancl- 
needless fear Jest the)' may possibly disturb thejr tem- 
jionil quietness. There is no danger to any state from 
any man’s ojiinion, unless it be such an opinion, by 
which disobedience to authority, or impiety, is taught 
or licensed (which sort, 1 confess, may justly be 
punished as well as other faults), or unless this san- 
guinary doctrine be joined with it, that it is law'ful 
lor him bv human violence to enibreo others to it. 
'riicreforCj^f Protestants did ofl’er violence ro other 
inen’.M con.sciences, and compel them to embrace their ! 
reformation, I excuse them not. | 

[/wwm mvU be appealed to in Feligtoui} fJucust^ionep^ i 

Hut that would not hav'c men folloiv their rca- j 
sou, what would you liavo them follow ? their passions, i 
01 pluck out 1 heir eyes, and go blindfold? No, you \ 
say; you would haio Uuiu follow authority. In 
God s name let ; we also would ha\o them fol- 
low authority ; lor it is upon the authonty of univer- ! 
.sal tradition that we would hare them liclleve Scrip- ; 
ture. Hut then, as for the authority wdiieh you would | 
have them fidlow, yon wdll Jet them see reason ivhy 
they fhonld follow it. And is not this to go a little 
about to leave reason for a. short turn, and then to 
<‘omc to it again, and to do that whicli you condemn 
in others? It being, indeed, a plain impossibility for 
any man to submit his uason but to reason ; for ho { 
that I’otli it to authority, must of necessity think him- j 
self to luivc gi'cater reason to believe that authority, i 

A collection of nine sermons, preached by Chil- 
lingworth before fUiurles 1., luis been freijuently 
jirinted. l>om orir* of these we soluet the following 
animated cxnostnlarion witli his noble hearers : — 

lApaimt PwUing.} 

r.ut how is ihis doctrine |of tlio forgiveness of itt- 
juriesj rpeciv(*d in the world ? W’hat counsel would 
men, and those none of the worst sort, give thee ia 
such a case ? Ibwv would the soberest, dlwcrectost, 
well-bred Christian advise thee ? Why, thus ; If 
thy brother or thy neighbour have offered thee, an 
injury, or an affront, forgive him? By no means J 
thou art utterl.y undone, and lost in reputation with 
the world, if thou do4 forgive \iim. What is to be 
done, then ? Why, let not thy heart take rest, lot 
all other business and employment bo laid aside, till 
thou hast his Mood. How ! A man*B blood for an 
injurious, passionate speech — for a disdainful lookf 
Nay, that is not all : that thou mayest gain amdiug 
men tho reputation of a disci'eet, well-temported Inut- 
derer, be sure thou killest him not In passion, when thy 
blood is hot and .boiling with the provocation ; blit' 
proceed with as great temper and settHniness of rea" 
son, with as much discretion and preparedness, as thntt 
woaldost to the communion : after sevmul days* re* 
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that it may appear it is thy reason gfuidea thee, 
jwid Bot thy passion, invite him kindly and courteously 
, into some retired place, and there let it bo dctcmiined 
whether his blood or thine shall satisfy the injury. 

Oh, thou holy Christian rclig;ion ! Whence is it 
that tby children have sucked this inhjitnan )»ois<ui- 
ous blood, these rn^in^; fiery spirits 1 For if we sluill 
inquiiB of the heathen, they will say. They have not 
learned this from ns ; or of the Maljiometans, they 
will answer, We arc not guilty of it. Blessed 0()d ! 
that it should become a most sure settled course for si 
man to run into danger and disgraces witli the woild, 
! if he shall dare to perform a. commandment of C^hrisf, 
j which is jis necrsssiry lor him to do, if he have iiny 
I hopes of attsiirsing hesivcn, ns meat »ind drink is fie- 
1 the maintaining of life! Thsit eier it should enter 
! into Christian hearts to walk so curiously and »*XiictIy 
j contraiy unto the ways of Cod ! 'fhat whereas ho 
I tecs himself every day, and hour almost, contemned 
j and despised by thee, who art his servant, his crea- 
; turc, upon whom he might, wUlnnit all possible im- 
I pntation of unrighteousness, pour down all the viiilM 
j pf his WTatli and indignation ; yet lie, notwithstanding, 

I is ]>atient and long-sufieriug towards thee, ht)ping that 
I hid long-sufrering may lead thee to lepenlanee, and 
, beseeching tliee d.jily by his ministers to be reconeilotl 
I unto him ; and yet thou, on the other side, for a <hs- 
[ tempeiod pa^'shuiMc speech, or less, sliouhl take upon 
, thee to send thy nelj^hhour’s soul, or thine own, oi 
j likely both, clogged and oppressed with all your sins 
j unrepented of (for how can repentance possibly con- 
eist with sucli a resolution ?), before the tnbnnal-scut 
! of God, to cxjieet your tinal sentena* ; utterly de- 
! priving yourself of all the lilessed means whieh God 
i iuiB contrived for thy salvation, and ]mttmg thyself 
, in such an estate, that it bliall not he in God’s power 
I almast to do thee any goo<i. Pardon, I beseech you, 

1 niy earnestness, almost intemperateness, seeing tliat 
it hath proceedcvl from so just, so ivarrantable a 
j ground ; and since it is in your jtow'cr to give rules of 
' honour ami rcqmtation to the whole kingdom, do not 
i you teach others to bo nshiunod of this inseparable 
badge of your religiori'-charif y and forgiving <»f of 
femmes : giA’c men leave to he Christians without dan- 
ger or dishonour; or, if religion will not woik with 
you, yet let the laws of that state wherein you live, 
the earnest desires and care of vom tighteoua ]»rince, 
prevail witli you. 

•TOTIN' rrViMvS. 

John Halks (ir)Sf-lt;.'T'('G is l>y Mosheini classed 
with Chillingwortli, us a pronniynt defunder of ra- 
tional and toloviiut principles m religion. He was 
highly distingiiisli'*d for l-i ^ know ledge of the Ureede 
langutwis of wlncli he was uppomted jirofcssor at 
Oxfora in 1G12. Six }eurs nft--rw!irds, he w'ciit to 
Holland as ch.'ijduin to Sir Dudley Carleton, am- 
bassador at llic Jlag’iiCj and on this occasion ho 
attended the meetings of the famous .synod of 
Ikjrt, tJie proceedings of wdiich uro recorded in his 
published lottcus to Sir Dudley. Till this time, 

I he held the Calvinistii^ opinions in which lie had 
, tieen educated ; hut the arguments of the Arminiam 
champion Episcopinflf urged bgfon' the synod, made 
him, according to his own expression, ‘bid John 
Calvin gotwl night.’ liis letters from Dort are cha- 
I racterisod by Lord Clarondon a.s ‘ the bt‘st memorial 
j of the ignorance, and passion, and animosity, and 
I injustice of that convention.’* Although the emi- 
nent learning and abilities of Dales would certainly 
Imve led to higli preferment in tlie church, he chose 
f rather to live in studious retirement, and accordingly 
i withdrew to Eton college, where he had a private 

I . w Cliureatlon’s Life of Himsolf, h S7. 


ffllowsliip under his friend Sir Metitf SaviUe aa 
provost. Of this, after the defeat of the jx>yal party, 
he w'as deprived, for refusing to take the ‘©ngsoge- 
mont,’ or oath of fidelity; to the (kumnonwealtli of , 
England, as then estabiished without a king nr ’ 
house of lords. By cutting off the meauH of aubSflefci 
ence, his ejection reduced him to such straits, that 
at length he. was under the necessity of selling tht> ' . 
greater part of his library, on whieh fie had eX- . 
pended for less than a third of that sum» 

This he did from a .spirit of independence, which re- 
fus(‘d to accept tlie pecuniary bounty liberally offered 
by his friends. Besides sermons and miscellanies 
(the former of which eompuso the chief portion of his 
Avorks), he wrote a famous TrnrJ concerninq Schinmk 
and SchismaticH^ in which the en uses of religious di$- 
iinion, and, in partic'ular, the bad ('fleets of EpiS- 
(.•opal ninbifion, are finely distmssed. This tract 
having come to the hands of An'hliisho]> Lund, who 
was HU old ac(pj!iintancG of llio iuitbor, Hales ad- 
dre.s.sed a letter in defi'ncc of it to the primate, whe^ 
having invited him to a cimference, was so well satis- 
fied, tfiat he forei'd, thon'.di not without difficulty, a 
prehemlal stall of Windsor on tlu' atrc]itiincc of the 
needy but e(»ntenlcd seliohir. iiie lea ruing, abilities, 
and amiabh* dispemitions of John Hales arc sfioken 
of in Iho liighost ternrs, not only ( Jari'ndon. but i 

In Bisli(>]» IV.ir.son, Dr Ileylin, Andrew Marvel, and 
Bi.sbop Stillingfieet. He is stylcnl by Anthony Wood ! 

‘ a walking library ; ’ * and 1 V'urson eonsklcre(i him to I 
be ‘u man of as gn'at a sharpne.ss, (juickness, and ' 
.sfibtilh'’ of A'ii, a.s ever this i*r perhaps nny nation j 
bred, fils industry did strive, if it were pos.siblo, to ! 
c(pial the largeness of ins (;a])ixeity, wdiereby ho be- j 
came as great a master of polite, various, and \ini- 1 
AN'rsal learning, as ever yet converscil with books.* f • 
Ili.s extensive knowh'dge he choerf nlly cotnmunieated j 
to o1her.s ; luul his disposition being liberal, obliging, | 
and (diaritable, made him, in religious matters, a de- j 
ternuucil f.K' to intolerance, and, in soi'iidy, a highly J 
ngrer ni’lt' companion. Lord Clarendon .says, that ‘ no- | 
thing trunhliHl him inon' tlum the brawls which WNire , 
grown from religion ; and he tin'refore exceedingly ‘ 
detested the tyranny of tlu' eluirch of Home, niorct f 
for their imposing iiiicharitahly upon the conschtnees 
ofotliermen, than for the errors in tlnurown opi- 
nions; and would ofri'U say, that he would renounce 
the religion of the chureh of England to-morrow, if 
it obliged him to believe that any other (’hriatiana 
.should bo damned ; aiui that nobody would coneiudo 
another man to ho damned, who liid not wish him 
.so. No man more strict and severe to himself; to 
other men so charitable ns to their opinions, that be 
thought th.it other men were more in fault for their 
eiirrhige towards them, than the men thcinaolvest 
wore who erreil; and he thought that pride and 
passion, more than conscience, were the cause of aU 
separation from each othex’s communion.’ John 
Aubrey, wlio saw him .at Eton after his sequestra- 
tion, describes him as ‘ ii pretty little man, sanguine, | 
of a cheerful countenance, very gentle and cour- j 
h'ous.’ X t 

The style of his sermons is clear, simple, and in j 
general correct; and the subjects are frequently ; 
illustrated with quotations from the ancient pliilo- , 
soldiers and Christian fiithers.§ The subjoined ex- i 

* Atheufc Oxon. .xi. J24. 

t J’refsu'i* to • The Holden Reimains of the Evcr-aiomofttbia 
Air John Haloti.* 

t Aubrey’s IJvffl of nminent Persons, H. ' 

S In the yenr 17(15, nn (idition of lih works was pubb.*«l by 
Jjord Haiiot*, who toi>k the unwarrantable Jibrriy of ntod«ridli- , 
ing the language according to liis own tavto. Thin, wd leOrh 
from Bomwell, met tfie strong dlsHpprobatioa of l>r JahtijliQB, 

"An fluthor'M language, idr (said ho), ia a cihargL0tMblti(wI . . 
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lira from auermom Of ^nqpiry and PrivaU 
in Religion. 

<•' , " '’ [Pn'pfife Judgmeitt in Religion.^ 

It were a thing worth look nig into, to know the 
Jneason why men are so generally willing, in point of 
religion, to camt themseives into other men’s arms, 
an?i,' leaving their oivn reason, rely so much upon 
another miti*s. Is it hecause it is modesty and 
haxnility to think another man’s reason better than 
onr own ? Indeed, I know not how it comes to j)ass, 

' WKJ aecount it a vice, a part of envy, to think another 
tnan’s goodti, tw another man’s fortunes, to be better 
than our own ; and yet w'e account it a smgular 
virtue to esteem our reasoji and wit meaner dban 
other men’s. Let iis not mistake ourselves ; to mi- 
temn the advice and lielp of others, in love an<l admi- 
ration to our own conceits, to depress and dlsgr.ice 
other men’s, this is the foul \Ico of pride: on the 
contrary, thankfully to entertain the advice of others, 
to give it its due, and ingenuously to preier it before 
our oivn if it dcsene it, this is that gracious virtue 
of modesty : but altogether to mistrust and relimjnish 
our ow'n faculties, and commend ourselves t<i others, 
this is nothing but poverty of spirit and indiscretion. 

I W'iU not forbear to open unto you what I conceiie 
to bo the causes of this so general an error amongst 
men. First, poradventurc the dregs of the church of 
Komo are not yet sufricicntly washed from the hearts 
of many men. We know it is the ]»rincipal stay ami 
pupp<>rtcr of that church, to sjill'cr jinthing to he in- 
ciuirbd into which is once concluded by tliem. Look 
through Spain and Italy ; they arc not men, hut 
bca$U, ami, Issachar-like, patiently conch down 
under every burden their su])enorH lav upon them. 
Secondly, a fault or two may be in our own nilnis- 
try ; thus, to advi'-'e men (as T have <lone) to search 
into tho reasons and grounds of religion, opens a 
way to dispute* ami quarrel, and this might breed 
us some troubie and disquiet in our cures, more than 
wo an? yvilling to Undergo ; therefore, to purcha'^c 
our own quiet, and to banish all contention, we arc 
content to nourish this still humour in our hearers ; 
,a« the Silmrites, to procure their ease, banislied the 
smiths, because their ti-ade was full of noise. In the 
meantime, we do not see that peace, which ariseth out 
of ignorance, is but a kind of sloth, or moral letliargy, 
seeming quiet liecause it hath im power to irioie. 
Again, maybe the portion of knowledge in the mini- 
Ht>cr hitoseif is not over-great ; it may ho, therefoic, 
good policy for him to suppress all busy inquiry in 
his' audu-orj', iliat so increa.se of knowledge in them 
might not at length discover .some ignorance in liiiu. 
Last of all, tlie fault may Ik* in the people themselves, 
who, hecause they arc loath to take pain.s (and search 
j into the gronmls of knowledge is evermore painful), 

1 aw well content to take their ca,se, to gild their vice 

1 with goodly names, and to call tliclr slo h niodK-nty, 

1 and their neglect of iviqvnry fdial obedience. Those 
, beloved, or sonu* i>f km to these, may he the 

motives unto this easiness of the people, of enteitain- 
j ing their religion upon trust, and of the neglect <d 
t the inquiry into the groiinds of it. 

1 To j^eturn, thorcfoiy, and proceed In the refutailon 

1 thw, gisiss neglect in men of their oW'u reason, and 

j casing themselves upon Oiher wits. Jlat h Uod given 
yptl eyem to see, and legs tu support vou, tliat so youj- 
j *%ht atui ’require the use of 

1 eyes and 'i 'Diat faculty of reason 

, k one of yovi, even in tlie meanest 

tmh h<»aif(ii,ra<t,tlu« day, nesc to the help of God, is 

lart of hjis diSixnpotdtion, and fa also chiuwetadatlcal of the 
, Writ#!. iJarfdW, sir, when tlie lan^a«f^e la ohenged, 

sense la the cMuna. No« sir ; i am sorry 
hsA fime M/i ef Jokn^m, iv. 883 ; 

TOur eyes to direct you; aad^ljrlJ^licigs to support yoq,' 
m your course of Integrity arid Aitnetifyj. ; tqu.may.Ho 
more refuse or neglect the use of it, ^diifcRt your-- 
selves upon the use of other men’s reason, than neyect 
your own ami call for' the use of other ttien^s eyes and 
legs. The man in the gospel, who had bought a farm, 
excuses himself from going to the marriagjp-suppeT, 
because himself would go and eco it: but We have 
taken an easier course ; we can buy our farthi *^nd go 
to Kuppor too, and that only by saving our pains to . 
see it; we piotVvs ourselves to have made a great 
purchase of heavenly doctrine, yet we refuse to see it 
and survey it ourselves, but trust to other men’s <^as, 
and our surveyors: and wot you to what end i I 
know’ not, except it be, that so we may with the better 
leisure go to the marriage-Hupper ; that, with Human, 
vve may the more nicirilygo in fo the banquet pro- 
V ided for us ; that so wo may the more freely betako 
oursi'lvoH to our plca.^ures, to our profits, to our trades, 
to our prclcriucnts luid amhitiou. * * 

W'oiild you see how ridiculously w’‘C abuse ourselves 
when we thus neglect our own kiiowlcdge, and securely 
hazard (mr«cl\cs upon others' ^ kill ? (live me leave, * 
th<*n, to show yon ii pci fed pattern of it, arnl to report 
‘ to you vvJiat 1 iiiid in Seneca the philosoplur, ro- 
cnrdisl of a gcntlenuin in Home, who,' being purely 
ignorant, yet greatly’ desirous to seem. Icurnecl, pro- 
cured hiinsejf many servant.^, of which some he caused 
to study' the poets, some tlic orators, some the histo- 
linns, home the philosojihcrSy and, in a strange kind 
ot fancy, sill their lenrniiig he v<'rily thought to be 
his own. Mid persuaded ininsclf that iic knew all that 
his sonants understood ; yea, ho gicw' to that height 
of imidnes' in this kind, that, being weak in body and 
diseasoil in his foot, he ]troYidod lumself of wrestlers 
and ruiincrr», and ]jroclaiined games and rat’cs, niid 
perfornuKl tliom by his serviints ; still applauding 
hiiu.s If, as if hiniBclf had done them. Jlelov'cd, yoii 
arc this nmn ; when you neglect tf) try tho spirita, to 
study the means of .saluition yourselves, hut contcut 
yourselves to take them upon trust, and repiiso your- 
selves altogether on tho vvit and knowledge of us that j 
are your toiichors, vihat i.s thi.s in a manner but to [ 
account with yourselves, that our knowledge is youra, j 
that you know all that we know, who arc hut your i 
Hcrvants in .Tesus Clirist ? 

[Chihh'iu Jirml// to LV/jVit.] 

Kducation nnd breeding is nothing el.ve hut the 
authority of our teachers tak<;n over our childhood. 
Now, there is nothing which ought L> be of less forco 
with us, or w’hicli we ought more to suspert : for 
childhood hatli onq» thing natural to it, W’hich is a 
great enemy to truth, and a great furthcrer of deceit; 
what IS that ? (Teilulity. Nothing is nmro crodulops 
than a child; and our daily expet lence slinks how 
strangely they Will believe cither thoir ancients or ■ 
one another, in most incredible reports*. For, tb he 
able to judge wbat p<'rsons, what rcporfcH are crt‘dibl«, 
iH a point of strength of which that age is not capabl« : 

* 'i’h»‘ chiofest sinew and strength of w’isdom,’ saith. 
Fpicharmns, ‘ is not easily to believe.’ Hava wb not, 
then, great cause to call to better account, and e3:a*- 
mine by better reason, W'hatsocver wc learned in «o, 
credulous and easy an age, s(^a])t, like tho iw>fte»t 
■wax, to reoeivo evei-y impression ? Yet, notwith- 
standing this .singular •weakneHS, and tliis large and 
r{*al exception winch w’c have agaiiiat oducationy, ,1 
verily perKuade myself, that if the be.st and 
ground of most mew’s religion were opened,, It 
upiK'ar to be nothing else. , 

[Jle^vemaie for Aticimit 

Antiquity, what is it else (God only cxecpt«!d) 
man’s authority bom some ages before -us t 
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“ no ftltiptlMjioa ;' things 

a«« tt^Ll they are, let the time he poet, pre- 
jfenii, or w' ^Tne. Those thinffs which we reYercnee 


jfenii, or w' ^Tne. Those things which we reverence 
fhr what were they at their first birth ? 

Wens theiy false time cannot make them true, 
Wei^rWy true 1 — time cannot make them more true. 
The ciri^umstanee, therefore, of time, in respect of 
truth ai^ error is merely impertinent. 

<if an Opinion no Argument for iU TVtt/'/t.] 

Universdllity is such a proof of truth, as truth itself 
il flamed of ; for universality is nothing but a 
<5[uain|er and a trimmer name to signify the multi- 
tude.^- Now, human authority at the strongest is hut 
weak, but the multitude is the weakest. part of huriiau 
authority: it is the great patron of error, most easily 
abuseil, and most hardly disabused. The beginning 
of error may be, and mostly is, from private persons, 
but the raaintnincr and coutiimor of error is the 
multitude. 


John GAtroEN was a theologian of a far morew'orld- 
ly tj.nd ambitious character than cither of the three 
pruheding divines. He was born in IfiO.'*, and when 
abd^t thirty years of ngp btH;aino chaplain to the Earl 
of Warwick, one of the Presbyterian leaders, iK'sides 
obtaining two ]ircferments iirHu* ohurcli. Being of 
a temporising disposition, he professed the opinions 
in vogue with the earl’s party, and in IG4() preached 
before the house of eominous a sermon whieli gave 
so much satisfaction, -that the members notonly voted 
thanks to him, but arc said to have pi’csented him 
with a silver tankanb Next year, the rich deanery 
of Bocking, in Essex, w'as added to his preferments ; 
all of which, w'heu the Presbyterian form of church 
governiuent and worship wus substituted for the 
Episcopal, he kept by conlbrnung to the now order of 
things, though not Avithout apparent rcluetanee. 
When the army resolveil to impivich aixl try the 
king in 1648, ho published A Jicligiom and Loyal 
l^rateHiation against their purjjoses and jirocecdings: 
this tract was followed in subsequent years by 
various other pieces, wdiich he sent forth in defence 
of the cause of the royalists. But his grand service 
to that party consisted in his w’ritiiig the famous 
Ihpn IStmlike; or the Porfraituie of' his ALost f<urrr(l 
Majesty, in his Soliindc and fSitffcrbujs, a Nvork pro- 
fessing to emanate from the pen of ( 'liarles T. him.si lf, 
and to contain the devout meditations of his latter 
days. There njipears to have lieen an intention to 
publish this ‘Portraiture’ Ix'fon'ihe execution of the 
king, as an attempt to save his Hie by working mi 
t«<0 feelings of the peojile : but either tVom the diffi- 
culty of getting it printed, or some other cause, it 
did ^ot make its appearance till several days after 
his majesty’s death. The sensation which it pro- 
duced in his favour was ext^aordinar 3 ^ ‘ It is not 
easy,* says Hume, ‘ to conceive the general compas- 
Slblt extdted towards the king by tlu> publishing, at 
8^1" critical a juncture, a work so full of piety, meek- 
nsjiw, and humanity. Many liavc not scrupled to 
ft^ribe to that book tlie subsequent restoration of 
royal toily. itfUton compares its effects to 
thos^ which were wrought on the tumultuous Bonians 
By Antbny’s reading to them the will of Osar.’ So 
«Hijmi|y' and universally wuis tho book perused by 
the'oiatlon, that it passed through fifty editions in a 
flihgle year j and probably throtigh its influence the 
title fjt Boyal Martyr was applied to the king. ^ Xt 
Cd^rae desirable, for tho interest of the ruling 
t^at t^io authenticity of the work sliould be 
thoy circulate a vague rumour that its 
ttiui one of tho household chaplains of 


the king. Milton, who, as 
of state, wrote an answer to it, whSc 
‘Iconodastes,’ or Tho Image-breaker, allid«» wS^ 
doubts which prevailed on the subject i 
timo the real history of tho book was 
The first disclosure took place in 1691, w-hen tb^^ 
appeared in an Am sterdam edition of Milton’s * Itwiltl* 
dastes,’ a memorandum said to have been made fajjiiti; 
the Earl of Anglesey, in which that nobleman affitmii 
he luul been toM by Charles II, and his brother thaif 
the ‘ Ikon BasilikO’ was the prcKluction of Oauden* 
This report was (ionfirmed in tho following yeii!.r by 
a circumstantial narrative publialied by Oaudenw 
former curate, Walker. Several WTiters thOrt , 
tered the ficUl on botli sides of tho question ; the 
principal defender of the king’s daini being Wagt , 
staflTe, a iioujuring dergyman, who published kn, ' 
elaborate ‘ Vindication of King Charles the Martyr,* ': 
m 1G93. For toil years siibsequi-ntly, the literary ■ 
war continued ; but after tliis there ensued a long 
interval of rcjiose. W^hen Hume wrote his history, 
the evidence on tho two sides appeared so equally ’ 
balanced, that, ‘ with regard ta the genuineness of' 
that prodnctitin, it is nov easy,’ says ho, ‘for a 
historian to fi.\ fui.y opinion wdiidi will bo entirely 
I to liis own satisfaction. The proofs brought te 
! evince that this w'orlc is or is not the king’s, are so 
convincing, that if any impartial reader peruse any > 
one side apart, he will think it impossible that 
arguments eould be produced sufficient to I'ouutfer- 
balanye so strong an evidence; and when he conf* , 
l»ares both sides, he will be sorno timo at a loss to 
fix any dctcnninatioii.’ 'Yet Huino eonfosses thait ‘ 
to him the arguments of the royal party api>caj^tt 
the stronjtest. In 178G, how’ever, the scale of ti\{- 
dcnco was turned by the ])ublication, in the thinl 
volume of the (darendon State I’upers, of some of 
Gauden’s letters, the most important of which are 
six {uMres.scd by him to Lord (ihancdlor Clarendon 
after Ihe Besturatinn. He tlu’re comjilains of the 
poverj 3 of the see of Exeter, to which he Jiad already ' > 
been ajjiwdnled, and urgently solicits a further 
w’iird for the imporlant secret service which he had , 
fK'rfoniied to tho royal cause. Some of these lettoi^S, 
containing allusions to the cinMirnsL'ince, liad‘ for- 
merly been printed, thougli in a less authentic fonn } 
but now for the first time apjiearcd one, dated th®, 
I.'lth of March IGGl, in w hich he explicitly grouficla ; 
his claim to aihlitional reumncratioii, *no*t on what. ' 
was know'll to the world under my name, Init whtlt 
goes under tho late blessed king’s name, the Ikon bp' 
J^irtraiture of his majesty in his solitudes and snfibr-* , 
ings. This book and figure,’ he adds, ‘ w'os whoHy 
and only my invention, making, and design i to 
order to vindicate tlic king’s wdsdom, honour, tmd 
piety.’ Clarcmlon had before this learnt th® secret 
from liis ow'ii intimate friend, Morloy, bishop of 
Worcester, and had otherwise ample means in- 
vestigating its truth : and not only doqs he, in a 
letter to Gandcn, fully acquieswi in the unpalatable 
statement, but, in his ‘ History of the Bebellion,' 
w^ritten at tho desire of Charles I., and avr>we<iiy 
intended as a v in dictation of the royal character and 
cause, he maintains thd most rigid silencxj with re- 
spect to the ‘ Ikon Basilikc’“-a fact altogether un- 
accountable, on ihe supposition that he knew Charles 
to Iw the author gf what had brought so much afl- . 
vantage to tho royal party, and that he was aware , 
of the falsity of the report current among the oppo- ^ , 
site faction. Nor is it easy, on that supposwor^, / , ' 
to conceive for what reason the troublesome aohdw’ ; v 
tious of Gauden were so effectual as te Jcaa.to bp ; 
promotion, in 1662, to the bishopric Wopceitog; 
a dignity, however, of which he did not v t | 

the miits, for he died in the same year, thre^m > 





"'to ■' 


Intment, it pJt, pot having obtained thp 

®ec of Winchester* which Clarendon had be* 
sSiSVed upon Moriey. Notwithstanding the cogenty 
ef ttie ovidonce above-mentioned, and of many oor- 
iHjborative circumstances which it is impossible to 
detail here, the controversy as to the authorship of 
the ‘Ikon Basllike’ is hy some still decided in favour 
of the king. Such is the conclusion arrived at in a 
work entitled ‘ Who wrote Ikon Basilib^?* published 
in 1824 by Dr Wordsworth, master of Trinity col- 
lege* Canihridgc; and a writer in the Quarterly 
Beview* has ranged himself on the same side. But 
'in a masterly article by Sir James Mackintosh, in 
the Edinburgh Beview, the question, notwithstand- 
ing eomo difllcultics wliich still adhere to it, has, we 
think, been finally and satisfactorily set at rest in 
favour of Gauden.f 

As a sample of the ‘ Ikon,’ w'o i)re8ent the follow- 
ing meditations upon 

[The Various Events of the Civil TPhr.] 

The T»rioiis successes of this unhappy war have at 
least atfordod me variety of good meditations. Some- 
times God was pleased to try me with victory, by 
woi'sting my enemios, that 1 might know how with 
moderation and thanks to own and use his power, 
who is only the true Lord of Hosts, able, when he 
pleases, to repress the confulonce of those that fought 
against ni« with so gr‘.,tit advantages for iiower and 
number. 

I Eroin liinall beginnings on ray part, ho let me see 
that I was not wholly forsaken by my people’s love or 
his protection. 

Other times God was pleased to cxerciso my pn- 
tienee, and teach aio not to tnist in the arm of fleslj, 
bpt in the living G'od. 

My sins soraetimes prevailed against the justice of 
my cause ; and those that were with me wanted not 
matter ami occasion for his just chastisement both of 
them and me. Nor were my enemies le.ss puni8hc<l 
by that prosperity, which hardened them to co'ntinuo 
that injustice by open hostility, wlrch was begun by 
moAt riotous and unparliamentary tumults. 

There is no doubt but personal and private sins 
may ofttimes overbalance tho jus! ice of public engago- 
merita ; nor doth God account every gallant man (in 
the world’s esteem) a fit in-strument to assert in the 
way of war a righteous cause. The more men are 
pmne io arrogate to their own skill, valour, and 
Rtreui^dh, tho less doth God ordinarily work by them 
for his I wu glory. 

I am sure the event or success can never stnto the 
justice of any ciiumo, nor tho peace of nieu’s con- 
scionees, nor the eternal fate of their Bouks, 

Those with me hud, I think, clearly and undoubt- 
' ediy for their justification the word of God and the 
ll^WBofthe land, together with their own oaths; all 
arCqwring obedience to my just commands; but to 
{ none other under hoaven without me, or against me, 
lit the point of raising arms. 

Those on tho other side arc forced to fly to tho 
lilihtH of some pretended fears, and wdld fundamentals 
. lOijf state, as they call Uumi, which actually overthrow 
^''^0 fabric both of dmreb and state ; being 

k rcasoiV' for solf-ddenco as are most 

, ' Wt ht , those men to allege, who, being my 

,«uys»^ wore ihamfestly the first ussauHccs of me i 
■ »a|yh<i! iawsi>' first by ttu,suppiV'i!scd tumuU«, alter by 
Mffla fwoisi;, Theaame alleviations they use, will fit I 
. imy that hath hat power and confidence 

tn ttifch the sword all their demands 

p. 1. The saoio opinion 
biwa great ability by Mr Lalng, 

* History of ,9<si<Mjaad/ vob l^pp. and 51l$. 


against tho ps«i«nt liw« , 

never be such M sonio side of fiw 

with, so as to urge what they cslLit 

them to a rebolUoa against them* . . ..tj ' \ 


I jrBBEMT TAYLOH. 

The English churcli at this time was 
by the services of many able and profoujifi 
gians; men who had both studied and tjiotight 
deeply, and possessed a vigorous ^nd cha- 

racter of intellect The most eloquent and 



Joremy Taylor. 

native of all her divines was, however, jEiixiMT 
Taylok, who has been styled by some the Sh^sm^rei 
and by others the Spenser^ of our theological lite- 
rature. He seems to be closely allied, in the com- 
plexion of his taste and genius, to the poet of the 
‘Eaery Queen/ He lias not the unity and energy, 
or tho profound mental philosophy, of the great 
dramatist; wdiile he strongly resembles Spenser in 
his prolific fancy and diction, in a certain musical, ar- 
rangement and sweetness of expression, in prohmged 
description, and in delicious niusings and reveries, 
suggested by some favourite image or mctaplbor, 
on which he dwejls with the fondness ai|id cnthu-^ 
siasm of a young poet. In these passagef he is' 
also apt to run into excess ; epithet it, heapefi ^Q^poti 
epithet, and figure upon figure ; ail the quaifit con- 
ceits of his fancy, and the curious stores of 14» 
ing, aro dragged in, till both precision and prd^i^y 
are sometimes lost, lie writes like* an prater* Jt^d. 
produces his cfiect hy reiterated strokes and ' 

plied impressions. His picture of the Kesmci^Ctipny 
in one of his sermons, is in the highest style pf 
ixajtry, but generally he deals with the gemt^ wd 
familiar i and his allusions to natural phlectif--^ 
trees, birds, and flowers, th^ rising or set^og 
the charms of youthful innocence and heauty*i imd 
the helplessness of infancy and childUoodr--p( 0 |||efi|« 
an almost angelic purity of fbeling and cf 

fancy. When presenting rules for 
tation and prayer* ho stops to indnlge hilsMVbolf. 
nature. ‘ Sometirooi/ he says* '* be purlafijl; to teo 
tlio preparation which the sun maked^heh-hnis 
condng forth from his chambers of ‘W 

comparei a young man to a dancing 
and gay, and shinhighkeadave^ imek,^^^ 
of a rainbow^ vriijch hath im jmd 
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iitt4 cc^^fiX^ ai^ jJiintiMtlciit]/ llseful- 
ftUaient <^:<wr duties he call* * OTewhtltig a rosary 
dr dhaple^ of good works to o»r Maker j’ and ho 
dresses evien the grave with the flowers, of fancy. 
IhiS fijeshwess of feeling and imagination remained 
with him to the last, amidst all the strife and vio- 
lence of the civil war (in which ho was an anxious 
narjilCjni^tf^r and suflferer), and the still more deaden- 
hg Infects of polemical controversy and systems of 
casuistry and metaphysics. The stormy vicissitudes 
Of his life seem only to have taught him greater 
gentleness, resignation, toleration for human failings, 
and a more ardent love of humankind. 

der^my Taylor was a native of Cambridge (baj)- 
tised on tlio 15th of August, 1613), ami descended 
of gentie, and even heroic blood. He was the 
lineal representative of Dr Bowland Taylor, who 
suffered martyrdom in the reign of Que(‘n kfarj’^; 
and his family had l>een one of some distinctinn in | 
the county of Gloucester. Tlic Taylors, however, 
had ‘fallen into the portion of weeds and outworn 
faces,* to us© an expression of their most ilhistrions 
member, and Jeremy’s father followed the. humble 
occupation of a Mrher in Cambridge, He put Jiis 
sou to college, as a sizar, iti his thirteentli year, 
having himself previously taught him flic rudiments 
of gtauimar and mathematics, and given him the 
advanta^s of the Free Grammar school. In 1631, 
Jeremy Taylor took his degree of bachelor of arts 
in Caius college, and entering into sacred orders, 
removed to loiidon, to deliver some lectures for a 
college friend in StHaufs cathedral, llis eloquent 
i ^scourscs, aided by what a contemporary calls ‘ his 
' florid and youthful beauty, and pleasant air,’ cn- 
; tranced all hearers, and procured him the patronage 
' of Archbishop liaud, the friend of learning, if not of 
liberty. By Laud’s assistance, Tuylor obtained a 
fellowship in All Souls college, Oxford; became 
, chaplain to the archbishop, and rector of tlpping- 
‘ ham, in Rutlandshire. In 1639 ho married Plimbc 
Lap^ale, a female of whom wo know nothing hut 
, her musical name, and that she bore three soils to 
iher accomplished husband, and died three years 
; >ftcr her marriage. I'he sons of Taylor also died 
■ before their father, clouding with inclaucholy and 
' regret his late and troubled years. The turmoil of 
the civil war now agitated the country, and Jeremy 
[ Taylor embarked his fortunes in the fate of the 
royalista. By virtue of the king’s mandate, he was 
; mode a Doctor of Divinity; and at the command of 
. Charfes, he wrote a defence of Episcopacy, to which 
! he was by principle and professioi^ strongly attached. 

' In 1644 . while accompanying the royal army ns 
! cha'blaiii, Jeremy Taylor was taken prisoner by the 
( potlteeuiary forces. In the battle fought before 
I thh tJOWle of Cardigan, in Wales. He was soon ro- 
. batted^ but the tide of war had turned against the 
Votaliats, andTm the wreck of the church, Taylor 
to continue in Wales, and, in conjunction 
With two learned and ecclesiastical friends, to esta- 
MSih i school at Uewton-hall, county of Oaermar- 
’ titftii. He appears to have been twice imprisoned 
dominant partv, but treated with no marked 

the great storm,' he says, ‘ which dashed the 
bf the church all in pieces, I had been cast on 
thi ebdat of Wales, and, in a little boat, thought to 
hati atdoyed that rest and quietness which in Eng- 
land, hvk fer greater, I could not hope for. Here I 
bbsVteto, and thinking to ride sofdy, tlie stotm 
'me with so impetuous violence, that It 
„ babfe, and I lost my anchor. And here 
t wia# mtposM to the mercy of the sea, and the 
" bf 'iMl dement that could neither distin- 
nbi^peiiens $ and, but thd> Ho that still* 


eth the raging of the sea, and the waves, 

and the madness of his people, had provided A ^ahk 
forme, 1 had been lost to all the opportttni^ bit. 
content or study; but I know not amethOlfr' hive f 
been more preserved by tliC courtesies of ifly AdiBsto 
or the gentleness and mercies of a noble encitty/' ,r 

This fine passage is in tlie dedication to Taylci^li, 
Liberty of ^rnphesi/irig^ a discourse published 'lH 
1647, showhig the Chirmsonablencm of /'rcscnftiW 
to otjttr Men's Faith, and ik$ Iniquity of JPerstxutlng 
Differing Opinian/t, Ly ‘ propliesying' he means 
prcacliing or ox])oun(ling. Tim work has been 
justly described as ‘porliaps, of all Taylor's writ-' 
inga, that which shows Inm furthost jn advance of 
the .age in wliich he lived, and of the ecclesiastical 
system in wliich he had been rc*arcd — ns the flrst 
distinct and avowed delence of toleration which hud, 
been ventured on in England, perhaps in Christen- 1 
dom.’ lie builds the right of private judgment upon ■ 
the difficulty of expounding Scripture — the insuffi- ' 
cicncy and uncertainty of tradition— the fallibility 
of couiieilfi, tin: pope, ecclesiastical waiters, and the 
church ajs a body, as arbiters of controverted points 
— and the consequent necofesity of Jetting every man 
ehoosc his own guide or judge of the, meiming of Scrip- 
ture for Jiim.scif; since, says he, ‘ anj'' man may Ixj 
better trusted fur himself, than any man can be for 
anoUier--for in this case his o'wn interest is most cen- 
cenied, and ability is not so necessary os honesty, 
which certainly every man will best preserve in bis 
own ease, and to liiinself (and if he does not, it's he 
tliat must smart for it); and it is not required of U9 
not to he in error, hut that we endeavour to avoid it.’ 
Milton, in his scheme of toleration, excludes all 
lloniau Catholics — a trait of the persecuting cha- 
racter of his tunes ; and Jeremy Taylor, to establish 
some standard of truth, and prevent anarchy, as he 
alleges, proposes the confession of the apostles’ creed 
as the test of orthodoxy and the condition of union 
among CJiristiiins. U'he principles ho advocates go 
to destrtiy this limitation, and are applicable to uni- 
versal toleration, wliich he dared hardly then avow, 
oven if he liad entertained such a desire or convic- 
tion. The style of his masterly ‘ Discourse* is more 
argumentative and less ornate than that of his ser- 
mons and devotional treatises; but his enlightened 
zeal often breaks forth in striking condonmation of 
those who m* ‘curiousl^v busy about trifles and 
iiniiertinences, while they rejeet those glorious pro* 
cepfcs of CJiristianity and holy life which ar© Ihe 
glories of oiir religion, and would enable us to gain 
a happy eternity.’ He eloses the work with thb 
following.intcTestingand instructive apologue, wbfeh 
he had found, lie says, in the Jews* books ; — 

‘ When Abraham sat at his tent door, according to 
bis custom, wailing to entoHain strangers, he espied 
nil old man stopping and leaning on his staff, Weary 
with age anti travel, coming towards hijji, who was a 
liuudred years of ago. He received him kindly, 
washed his feet, provided supper, and caused him to 
sit down; but observing that the old man ate and 
prayed not, nor Ixi^ed for a blessing on hia meat, 
asked him why he did not worship the Clod Of heaven I 
The old man told him that he worshijipcd the firo 
only, and acknowledged no other God j at which An- 
swer Abraham grew 80 zealously angry, that he thrust 
the ol^ man out of his tent, and exposed him to all 
the evils of the night and an unguarded condttion. 
When the old man W’^as gone, God called to Abraham, 
and asked him where the stmnger was? lie rcpmcb; 

I thrust him away because ho did not woishm 
God answered him, I have suffered him these 
years, although ho dishonoured mo, and oouid^^ pjw; 
not enduia him one night, when he gay©, 
trouble ! tlpon this, saith the story, 




' 'crcitM'Mm k OT, , ■ ■■ 

ajrftia. wid gavo him Uo8pitttt>le ©ttierUin- ' or, fervent piety.' ^ Any pi ft 

iifcmt and wjm inatruction. (h Him and do spirit which Aiighi have eurviyea 

SSa thy charity will ho rewarded by the God of busy manhood, were now entirely .repreeiftd M 
Srahai.* calm dictates of a wise experience* ^ 

■ in W^«.^ J««n,y Taylor won carried 1» Mr, 

Joanna Bridges, a natural daughter of Charles L, Lisburn of a fevOr on the 13th of AugtMit, 

and mastress of an estate m the county Oaer- ^ fifty-fifth year of his age. A 

marthem He was tlius relieved from the irksome Chririian diViiie never perhaps ftiistftd, 

Unties of a schoolmaster; but the fines and seques- P“> «*. 


aianidated his wife^s fiirtune. It is known that he energy in the cause of truth 

a pension Irom the patriotic and exec Icid h g ^ everlasting nffet!- 

Jfthn Evelyn, and the literary labours of Taylor veneration. We have alluded to the ge‘ 

were ne\^er relaxed. Soon after the publication of uon anu viucist,; v . 


•al character and style of iJerctny Taylor’s ''rorkS, 
late eminent scholar, Dr Parr, has eulogised his 1 
itro^'ersial writings: ‘fraught as they are, 'lift 
rg, ‘w'ith guileless urdour, with peerless eloquence, 

1 with the richest stores of knowledge '—historic^, 


his treatises of 7/0 vA«m,yan^ classical, scholastic, and thcological--they maybe 

ifeten S^ermons for the Symnrr iTalf-Ycau considered as irrefragable proofs of his pure, ftffbe- 

minor productions. J tionatc, and dutiful attacLicnt to the reformed 


minor productions, lie w^rote aiso an exceiicnr. uuu- 
manual of devotion, entitled the G'ohfen Grove, so 
called after the mansion of his neighbour and patron 


church of Pngland.’ Ilis itnconfroversial W'ritlngR, 


called, alter the mansion ot tiis neignoour ana pax ion n,„„nment to his momOry. 

the harl of Carberry in whose family he had s^nt difforeutly judged Of % 

many of his happiest leisure hoiii s In the pre .icc perhaps too prone to spectt- 

to this work, laylor Inul reflected on ruh"g of doctrine, and he was certainly no 

^wers in church and state, for which f » hhndlv-devotod adherent of the church. His mind 

Short time, imuimtted to prison in Cliepstow Lastlo. expatiate on the higher things of thlie, 

He next completed his Course oj Scrmmis for the and cternitv, w hich concern men of nil par-„, 

Year, and published some controversial tracts on divine rcvclatiori it« 

the doctrine of OngtPal <Sm, Tcspectmg which his terrors, and injunclious (in his liands irt'e- 

j opinions were rather latitudin.yian, inclining sistihlV as tin* flaming sword), as a means of purify- 

■ Pelagian heresy. Me waa ' C tt linn' an .ninrt, an.l litf ing it fur amove exalted 

thur^men and f.alvuusts, but defondrd, 'nnikclf . ‘ I'healogv is rather a divine life than a 


)irit— -the only iustunee in which 


burn, Thitlier he accordingly repaired, fixing his 
reridence at Portmore, on the banks ol Lough 
1 Neagh, about eight miles from Lisburn. Two years 
} appear to have been sjiciitin this liappy retirement, 
j when, in UiGO, Tio bn- niadca visit to Lxindun, to piib- 


f77/c Af/r of Jicason and Discrctwn.'] j 

Wc umsl not think that the life of a man Iwsgiua 


lish liis tUdor hufntanlinm, or Cases of Conscuuce, w'hcn he can fet^d hini'^elf or ualk alono, wlicii he can 
the moyt elalxjrate, hut the Knist successful, of all his light or beget Ids like, for so he is conteiuporaiy with 


I w'orks. Ilis journey, however, was made at an aus- 
picious piiiod. The Common wealth wasou the eve 
of dissolution iu the xveak hands of llieiiard Crom- 


a^aiiiel or a cow ; but he is first a man when He 
coincH to a oertuin steady use of reason, according to 
Ilia rmiportion ; amt when, that is, all. the w'prld of ■ 

‘ X X 11 /.nllA.l 1,1 


r UX XXtK>',OIUX.llTX» Til mV- lyi-.liv ii.inua V.i ...w J...-, ' . , r. 11.. J .vi At- 

well, ;u)d the hopes of the c:iv?iliers were fanned men cannot txdl pn^ciscly. borne aro called at 
by the avtitii'c and ingenuity of Monk Jeremy fourlecu, some at om^end-twenty, some never ;, hut 
Taylor signed the dvciaration of the loyalists of ,ril inen late enough ; for the life of a man ^mes ii^ 

’ Loiuion on the 24th of April; on the 29th of him slowly and msensibly. % .v i 
' May Charles II. entered Lomhm iu triumphal pro- proaehing towards the gates of the mogim^ 

, , c.Ue'ilotl, tb ascend tluj throne ; and in August follow- opens a little eye of heaven, and semis ao^y 
' I SteVour author wa.s nppxxinteil bishop of llowm and of darkness, and gives light to a cock, img. 

Owittor. The Restoration exalted many a worthless lark to matins, and by and by ^ ; 

arositu, aud dlsiqipointed many a deserving loyalist; cloud, and peeps ^cr the eastern mils, . 

be tliankful that it was the cauisc of the mitre his golden horiis like those which decked the 
illdiug cn the head of at least one pure and pious Moses, when he was forced to wear 
1 Taylor was afterwards nia<ie xdmnccllor himself had seen the f^o of G«d ; 
k verity of Du’nhu, and a meiuher of the maji tells the story, the sun gets up higher* WM ftJ 
.hrivy wSOell ^Thc see of Dromorc was also »bovvs a fair face and a'full 

Sd bisliopiic, ‘on ai-eount of bis whole day, under a cloud oflen^ ftna som#m^8 

These weU-bestowed weeping great and little sliowers* and W 


by him in Ireland are flic aivd dog., «hcll. and 
iSSu<u »pirit and language. The wkeu ho is strong enough to ftttn.ftiidj Hm 

IjJW #''^hicb he had' fallen never * « Via tnteUi#«itiWa‘ asstinott'iwtsftshed 

Soi’|^wfr^rwt^hi8«ui4»hlenod toleratlou tn® university of ttukUw. ^ ' ■ ■ ' i 








MtESATUHE. 




LtW^aJ» W h at first with trifles atid 

^ )hl^t not because^ h» Jwieida them, but 

beoaine<^'4^ umderstanidiBg i« no bigger and Httle 
ef thin^ are laid before him, like a cock-boat 
^ a whalo^ bnly to play withal t but, before a man 
cornea to be wise, ho i« half dead with gouts and con- 
ettwiption, with catarrhs and achos, with sore eyes and 
worn-out body. So that, if wo must not reckon the 
Uls of a man hut by the accounts of his reason, ho 

a before bis soul be dressed ; and he is not to be 
d a man without a wise and an adorned soul, a 
aoul at least furnished with what is necessary towards 
his weU-l>eing. 

And now lot us consider what that thing is which 
wc call years of discretion. The young man is passed 
his tutors, and arrived at tlic bondage of a cnithf 
spirit { he is run from discipline, and is let loose to 
passion, The man by this time hath wit enough to 
choose his vice, to act his lust, to court his mistress, 
to talk confidently, and ignorantly, and perpotnany ; 
tq doapise his betters, to deny nothing tu his appetite, 
to do things that, when he is indeed a man, he must 
fi>r ever bo aslianicd of ; for this is all the dibcretion 
that most men show in the first stage of their man- 
hood. They can discern good from evil ; and they 
prove their skill by leaving all tliat is good, and wal- 
lowing in the evils of folly and an unbridled appetite. 
And by this time the young man hath contracted 
vicious habits, and is u beast in manners, and thcre- 
foi'e it will not be fitting to reckon the beginning of 
Kid life ; In.' is a fool in his understanding, and that 
is a sad death. , 

\_TIie Poiup o/yW//.] 

Take away but the pomps of death, the disguise.^, 
and solemn hugbcar'i, and the actings by candlelight, 
and proiwr and fantastic coremoTues, the minstrels 
and the noise-makors, the women and the weepers, 
the awoonings and the shriokings, the nurse.s and the 
nhysicionfl, the dark room and tiie ministers, the kin- 
Ojired and the watches, and then to die is oaRj’^, ready, 
and (quitted fiom its troublesome circumstancea. It 
Ui tJw Biwne harmless thing that a poor shepherd snl- 
fered yesterday, or a iimul-f-i'rvaiit to-day; and at 
the same time in which you die, in that very night a 
thousand creatures die with you,' some wise meu ami 
many fools ; and the wisdom of the first will not tjuit 
him, and the folly of the latter docs not make him 
unable to die. 

They that enter into the state of marriage cast a 
die of the greatest contingency, and yet of the greatest 
interest in the world, next to th<% last throw' for eter- 
nity* life or death, felicity or a lasting sorrow, are 
hi the power of marriage. A woman, indeed, ven- 
tuws most* for she hath no sanctuary to retire to from 
afi'evU husband; she must dvvoll upon her sorrow, 
hAteh t he err irs whicli her ow-n folly or infcdicity 
hi^h pi^ueeuTand she is more under it, because her 
t<>iitnontcit hath a warrant of prcuoirative, and, the 
Wofimn may complain to God, as subjects do of tyrant 
JiriliOoa ; but othervvise she hath no appeal in the 
dhutos of uilkiudnoss. And though the man can run 
fwiSh njiany hours of his sadness, yet he must return 
ttrik again; at»dwhe#hc siits among his neighbours, 
hSB ranembors the objection that is in his bosom, 
klji'4 ha iighs deeply. The boys, and the pedlars, and 
13^'Mterera, ahall tell of this man when he is caiTied 
td,i»w gtave* that bo lived and died, a poor wretched 

hkVtigs In the Greek epigram, whoso knees were 
^•Wh frozen snow upon the mountains, came 
brooks of the ralleys, hoping to thaw 
Sffltd with the waters of the stream ; but there 
them* and bound them* fast in iao. 


till the young hferdsmon took thofiii in thetf l^rafiget 
anaro, It is the unhappy chance of find-, 

ing many inconveniences upon the mbiihtaixisdf Single 
life, they descend into the valleys of te- 

fresh their troubles; and th<*re thc*y eiiter -intU 
and are bound to sorrow by the cords of a pt 

woman’s peevishness. * * w 

Man and wife arc equally concerned to avoid --itw , 
pfTeiiccs of each other in the beginning of their 
versation ; every little thing can blast an infajit blOflh 
Hom ; and tlic breath of the south can shake the littl-^ 
rings of the vine, wlien first vhey begin to curl like 
the locks of a new-weaiied boy : but when by age and 
consoliilatioii they htifb u into the hardness of a stem, 
and have, by the waim euibraces of the sun and dhc 
kisses of heaven, bnnigbt forth their clusters, theycari 
endure the storms of the north, and the loud noisca of 
a tempest, and yet never be broken : so are the early 
unions of an unfixed marriage; watcliful and obiJCr- 
vant, jealous and busy, inquhitive' and careful, Olid 
apt to take alarm at every unkind woid. After th(s 
hearts of the ui.an and the wHe are endeared Ond, 
hardened liy a mutual eonfnlence and experienoa* 
longer than artifice and pretepeo can last, there arc a 
groat many remeiuhroTues, and ROine things present 
that dasli all little unkinducsses m pieces. * * 

There is notliing can please a man without love ; 
and if a man he neary of the wise discourses of thg 
apostles, and of the hinocency of an even and a pri- 
vate foitujie, or hates peace, or a fruitful year, he 
hatli rouped iKovns and thirties from the choicest 
flowem of Paradise ; for nothing can sweeten felicity 
itself but love; but when a man dwells in love, then, 
ihehieasts of Ins wife arc pleasant as the droppings 
upon the hill of llennon ; her eyes arc fair as the light 
of heaven ; she is a fountain sealed, and he can quench 
his thirst, and ease his cares, ancl lay his sorrowp 
down upon her lap, and can retire home to his sanc- 
tuary and refectory, and his giudon.s of sweetness and 
chaste refreshments. No man can tell but he that 
hm's his cliildren, how many delicious accents make 
a man’s heart daiiee in the t>retty conversation of 
those dear ]dedge.s ; their child ishness, their stammer- 
ing, their little angci>, their innoeonco, their imper- 
feelK'Hs, their neees, SI ties, aixt so matiy little emana- 
tions oJ’joy and comfon to him that delights in their 
persons and society. * * It is fit that I should 

iiifu.'^c a hunch of myrrh into the fc.stivi\l goblet* and, 
after the Kgvptian manner, serve u]> a dead maU*li 
l)ones at a feast: 1 w'ill onl_v show it, and take it 
away again ; it will make the wine bitter, but whole* 
some. Hut thv>se married pairs that live as remetfir 
beiing tliai they must jiart again, and give an accouhfe 
how they treat themselves and each other, shall, l.tiilf 
that day of their death, ho admitted to glorioua 
.espousals ; and when they shall livc again, bo married 
to their l.ord, and ]nart.ake of his glories, with Abra- 
ham and .Jo.seph, J;>i Peter and St Paul, and all the 
married saints. All those^things that now pleaae u» 
shall pass from us, nr wo from them ; but those things 
that concern the other life arc permanent as the 
niimherH of eternity. And although at the resurrec- 
tion there shall be no relation of husband and vi'ife, 
and no marriage shall be celebrated but the marriage 
of the Lamb, yet then shall be remembered how men 
and women passed through this state, whieh is a type 
of that; and from this sacramental union all holy 
pairs shall puss to the spiritual and eternal, where 
love .shall be their portion, and joys shall ermvn thefr 
heads, and they shall lie in the )»o.som of Jesus, lUtd 
in the heart of , God, to eternal ages. , , , . 

\Tf>€ Progr€S$ of Sin.'l 

I have seen the little purls of a spring sVrekt 
the bottom of a bank, and intenerate - 






till it hfith mad« It fit for the ihipredtsidh 
iw t, cliild’s foot ; (tnd it was despised* like the de- 
lieehding pearls of a misty morning, till it had opened 
its wi^y and made a ptream large enough to eariy away 
the mins of the undermined strand, and to invade the 
neighbouring gardens ; hut then the despised drops 
were grown into an artificial river, and an intolerable 
mischief. So are tho first entrances of sin, stopped 
with the antidotes of a hearty prayer, and checked into 
sobrietjjr by the eye of a reverend man, or the counsels 
of a single sermon: but when such beginnings are 
neglected, and our religion hath not in it so muchphi- 
Ipsophy Jis to think anything evil as long os wc can 
enduro it, they grow up to ulcers and pestilential 
I evils ; they destroy the soul by their abode, who at 
their first entry might have been killed with the pres- 
sure of a little finger. 

Ho that hath passed many stages of a good life, to 
prevent his being tempted to a single sin, must be 
very careful that ho never entertain his spirit with the 
' remembrances of Jiis past sin, nor amuse it with the 
fantastic apprehensions of the present. When the 
Israelites fancied the sapidness and rclisli of the flesh- 
pots, they longed to taste and to return. 

So when a Idbyan tiger, clraw'n from his Wilder for- 
agings, is shut up and taught to eat civil meat, and 
auffer the authority of a man, he .sits down tamely 
ip his prison, and pays to Jiis keeper fear and reverence 
for his meat ; but if he chance to come again, and 
tjiste a draught of warm blood, he presently leaps into 
his natural cruelty. He scarce abstains from eating 
those hands that brought him discipline and food.* 
So is the nature of a man made tame and gentle by the 

t race of God, and reduced to reason, and kept in awe 
y religion and laws, and by an aivful virtue is taught 
to forget those all niing and sottish relishes of sin ; but 
if he diverts from his path, and BnatcLes handfuls 
. from the wanton tinoyartls, and rciuetiibers the l^wci- 
yiousnesfl of fiis unwholesome food tluii pleiwed bif 
childish palate, then be groivs sick again, and hungry 
after unwhoJosome diet, and longs for the apples of 
Sodom. 

The Pannonian boars, when they Imre clasped a d.art 
in, the vegiouof their liver, wheel themselves upon the 
wound, and with anger and malicious revenge strike 
;t,he deadly barb deeper, and cannot he quit from that 
fatal steel, but in flying bear along that wliich them- 
selves make the instiumcnt of a more hasty death: so 
is evoy vicious person struck with a deadly wound, 

I and biS own hands force it into the e’ltertainiui'nts of 
! the heart ; and because it is painful to draw it forth' 
by a sharp and salutary repentance, he still rolls and 
1 turns upon his wound, and camea his death in his 
j bowels, where it first cntereil by choice, and then 
{ .dwelt by love, and at last shall finish tho tragedy by 
t diyiue judgments and an unalterable decree. 

I [T}tc Re$v/rixctUm^ of Simm.} 

I . ^ have we seen a poor condemned criminal, the 
; weight of wht^sc sorrows sitting heavily upon his soul, 

\ bepumbed him into a deep sleep, till he hath for- 
^ his groans, and laid aside his deep sighlngs: 

]bitt on a sudden comes the messenger of death, and 
,tt|i^|l<Utbe poppy garland, scatter* tfie heavy cloud 
miserahh head, and rnak«s him re- 
4cts of Hfe, that jie may quickly descend into 

^ tttutent guslato ain»uine fAttoei : 

B ; a tre|ddo vix abauur 1 1 ra magistr(». 

to of staug;bfer ba renewed, 

feli jaw's again with sore Imbmod ; 

idfMly tboU" walcming furies risw, 

ig fimi mkindle In their eyes • 

tjl^ tliitfir iMDioing dens they tear, 

ly ef‘ia this woU^hfioWn kwjer spare ; 

thing likakm, and stands ahKd fov feat.' 




death, and b© ' no mom. Bo "is oThiy 

down in shame, afid ifiakos fils gmto with tfil' jWlSW 

he shall, indeed, rise again, and bb eatlod 

voice of the archangel ; but than ho shall dosoimd Ssiiw 

sorrows greater than the reason and the patif^i^ ft 

man, weeping and shjriekinjg louder than the 

the miserable children in the valley of Xdinnom, ' \ 

PkoAxm,] ■ ' ' 

Look upon pleasures not upon that side whiob. m 
next tho sun, or where they look beautooiisly, that 111, ^ 
as they come towards you to be enjoyed : for then 
paint and smile, and dress ihemsolvcs up in tinsel end 
glass gems and counterfeit imageiy ; but when .thou 
hast rifled and discomposed them with enjoying ih|shf 
false beauties, and that they begin to go ofiT, then be** 
hold them in their nakedness and weariness. See 
what a sigh and sorrow, what naked unhandsome pro- 
portions and a filthy careasB they discover j and the 
next time they counterfeit, remember ivliat you have 
already dlscoi^ered, and be no more abused. 

. 

lUscful Shulies,'] 

Spend not your time in that which profits not ; for 
your labour and your health, your time and your 
studies, are very valuable ; and it is a thousand pities 
to see a dfligent and hopeful person spend himself in 
gathering cockle-shells and little pebbles, in telling 
sands upon the shores, and making garlands of use- 
less daisies.* Study that which is profitable, that 
Which will make you useful to churchcB and com- 
monwealths, that which will make you desirable and 
wise. Only I shall add this to you, that in learning 
thcie are variety of things as well as in religion : there 
is mint and cummin, and there arc tho weighty 
things of tlie law; so there are studies more and Iqes 
uscJul, and everything that is useful will be r6quired 
in its time : and I may in this also use tho words of . 
our blessed Saviour, ‘ These things ought you to look 
after, and not to leave the other unregarded^* But 
your great care is to be in the things of God and of 
religion, in holiness and true wisdom, remembering, 
the saying of Orlgen, ‘ That tho knowledge that arises 
from goodness is something that is more certain and 
more divine than nil demonstration,’ than aH'Oth^r 
learnings of the world. 

iComfox'tinff the Abided,’] * 

Certain it is, that as nothing can better do it, so 
there is nothing greater, for which God made ottr 
tongues, next to reciting his praises, than to minisfi^r 
comfort to a weary i^oul. And W'hat greater pmasiim 
can we have, than that we should wring jcy to our 
brother, who with his dreary eyes looks to heaven, iMid 
round about, and cannot find so much rest as to lny 
his eyelids close together — than that thy tonj^p 
should be tuned with heavenly accent^, and mi^e tbft ; 
weary soul to listen for light and case ^‘^d when 
perceives that there is gu^ a thing in the worldi-i^j 

* Sir Isaac Kowton, a lUtlc before he died, laid, * 1 : 

know what 1 may seem to the world, but as to mysedfi '< 

to have been only like a boy playinjf on the sea-ehi^i 
diverting myself tn now and then fining a amoothtr piebbltibr 
a prettier sbell than ordlnarSt whitorthe great ocean ot ttlfih 
lay aU undiscovered before nm*-^Spence's AMedbUi, p. M. j 
whorwwls 

Inoossantly, and to bis reading brings not 
A spirit and Judgment equal or superior, ! 

(And what be brings what needs he dsewhtttn inldtllf i' 
TJni&rtain and unsettled stUl remained , 

Deep versed in books, and shallow in himi^ . ^ i 
Crude or Intoxicate, oofiecting toys . , ' \ ' 

And trifles for eboioO matters, worth a mmnge# ^ ^ 1 

As children gathering pebbtop on the shorn.- , . >; ; ! 

■ j.'.y 

' ■ 
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^f'iliit)g«, 6» opmfiirti and joy» to l>egj» to 
%0 {«Ie ^ut f^to fc)be prison of }m boitowi* at the door 
teaw, and by little and little melt into 
and refreshment ? This is glory to thy voice, 
|mI) 4 ampl<^mont fit for th^s brightest angel. But so 
I seen the sun kUs the frosen earth, which was 
bound up with the images of death, and the colder 
hrSath of the north j and then the waters break from 
their enclosures, and melt with joy, and run in useful 
diannels j and the flies do rise again from their little 
gmyeii in walls, and dance a while in the air, to 
tell that there is joy within, and that the great mo- 
iher of creatures will open the stock of her now re- 
freshment, become useful to 'mankind, and sing praises 
to her Hedeemer. So is the heart of a sorrowful man 
under the discourses of a wise comforter ; he breaks 
from the despairs of the grave, antf the fetters and 
chains of sorrow ; he blesses Ood, and he blesses thee, 
and he feels his life returning ; for to bo miserable is 
, death, but nothing is life but to bo romforted ; and 
Ood is pleased with no music from below so much 
as in the thanksgiving songs of relieved widows, of 
supported orphans, of rejoicing, and comforted, and 
thankful persons. 

[Itecd and Apparmi Happinesa.'] 

If we should look under tho skirt of the prosperous 
and prevailing tyrant, wc should find, even in the days 
of his joys, such allays and abatements of his plea- 
sure, as may serve to represent him presently miser- 
able, besides his final intclicifcies. I'or 1 have seen a 
young and healthful person warm and ruddy under a 
poor and a thin garment, when at the same time an 
old rich person hath been cold and paralytic under a 
lead of sables, and the skins of foxes. It is the body 
that makes the clothes warm, not the clothes the Iwdy ; 
and the spirit of a man makes felicity and content, 
not any spoils of a rich fortune wrapt about a sickly 
imd an uneasy soul, Apollodorus »vaa a traitor and 
a tyrant, and the world wondered to seo a bad man 
have so good a fortune, but knew not that he nour- 
iedted scorpions in his breast, iind that his liver and 
his heart were eaten up with spectres and images of 
death; his thoughts u'ero full of interruptions, his 
dreams of illusions : his fancy was abused with real 
troubles and fantastic images, imagining that he saw 
the Scythians flaying him alive, his daughters like 
pillars of fire, dancing round about a cauldron in 
which himself was boiling, and that his heart ac- 
cused itself to be the cause of all these evils. 

Does ho not drink more sweetly that takes his bever- 
age in an earthen vessel, than he that looks and 
•eatches into his golden cUalicOh, for fear of poison, 
and looks pale at every sudden noise, and sleeps in 
hymeur, and trusts noi^ody, and docs not trust God 
j^bf.his safety 1 

'■ ; C3an a man bind a thought with chains, or carry 
ispll^nati 9 |^jLida the palm of bis hand ? can the beauty 
of tne peacock’s -train , or the ostrich plume, be deli- 


ct the peacock’s 4rain, or the ostrich plume, be deli- 
' done to the palate and the throat ? does the hand in- 
termeddle with the joys of the heart { or darkness, 
id|at hddes the naked, make him warm ? docs the body 
luyOf as does the spirit ! or can the body of Christ be 
to common fo<^ t 'Indeed, the sun shines upon 
itbjO good and bad rwid the vines give wine to the 
di^npu^ardfi as well as to the sober man ; pirates have 
ihir winds and a calm sea, at the same time when the 
inst and peaceful merchantman hath them. Bnt, 
mjthongh the things of this world are common to good 
and yet sa^ments and spiritual joys, the food 
df the ioul, and the blessing of Christ, are the peculiar 
of saints. 

1 ^ lAdmidiy*] 

fi« Idog as the sun shines, and the feir 


breath of heaven gently wafts nd tft 
But if you will try tho excellency amd, feol; 'we w'ork 
of faith, place tho man in a persecutioh ; let him ride 
in a stonxi ; let his bones be broken with 
his eyelids loosed with- sickness; let his bread he tlhp- 
ped with tears, and all the daughters of rnuriovW 
brought low-; let us come to sit upon the margin of 
our grave, and let a tyrant lean hard upon . our fhd* 
tunes, and dwell uj)on our wong ; let the storm arii% 
and the keels toss till the cordage Crack, or that, all ; 
our hopes bulge under us, and descend into tho hoi- > 
lowncsB of sad misfertuues. 

IMuo'm of Man's JUfe.l 

TIow few men iu the world arc prosperous i What 
an infinite number of (slaves and beggars, of persecuted 
and opprcSv«<ed people, fill all corners of the earth with 
groans, and liearcn itself with weeping, prayers, and 
sad remembrances ! Hoav many provinces and king- 
doms arc afflicted by a violent war, or made desolate 
by popular diseases! Some whole countries are re- , 
marked wdth fatal evils, or periodical sicknesse*. 
Gran<l Cairo, iu Egypt, fools the plaguo every throe- 
years returning like a quartan ague, and destroying ' 
many thousamJa of persons. All the inhabitants of , 
Arabia the tlcscrfc are in continual fear of being buried ' 
in huge heaps of sand, and tlicrefarc dwtdl in tents 
and ambulatory bouses, or retire to unfiuitful moun- 
tains, to prolong an uneasy and wilder life. And all 
the countries round about the Adriatic sea feel such 
violent convulsions, by tempests and intolerable earth- 
quakes', that sometimoB whole cities find a tomb, and 
every man sinks with his own house, made ready to 
become his monu-meut, and his bed ia crushed mto 
f bc disorders of a grave. 

It were too sad if 1 should tell how many persons 
are a-fflicted with evil spirits, with spectres and illu- 
sions of the night. 

lie that is no fool, but can consider wisely, If he be 
in lo\e with tins world, wm need not despair but that ^ 
a witty man might reconcile him with tortures, and j 
make him think charitably of the rack, and be brought ■ 
to dw’cll with vii)crs and dragons, and entertain Ids 1 
guests with the sliricks of mandrakes, cats, and screech* j 
owls, with tho filing of iron and the harshness of rend- 
ing of silk, or to adndre the harmony that is made by i : 
a herd of evening wolves, when they miss their draught 1 1 
of blood in tlicir midnight revels, The gr<tans of a 1 
man in a fit of the stone are worse than all these ; | 
and the distractions of a troul,>lcd conscience ora 
worse than those groans ; and yet a merry C4treles,s ; 
sinner is worse than all that. But if we could, from 
one of the battlements of heaven, espy how many m«n 
and women at this time lie fainting and dying for 
want of bread ; how many young men are hewn down , 
by the sword of war ; how many poor orphans arc now 
wec'idng over the graves of their father, by whose life ; 
they were enalilcd to cat j if we could but hear how 
mariners and jiasscngors are at this present in a i 
storm, and shriek out beciusc tludr keel dashes i 
against a rock, or bulges under them ; how many 
people there are that weep with want, and are mad j 
with oppression, or are dt.sperpte by too quick a sense ’ 
of a constant infelicity; in all reason we should bo ' 
glad to bo out of the noise and participation of so 
many evils. This is a place of sorrows and tears, of | 
so great evils and a constant calamity ; let us rtunove i 
from hence, at least in aflfections and preparation of , ^ 
mind, 

I lOn Prayer,^ , | 

Prayer is an action of likeness to the Holy ’ 

the spirit of gentleness and dove-like sijiipl»atyjljtifi,; i 
imitation of wie Holy Jesus, whoso spirit ts 
to tho g?featness of the biggest exainple, W C Wjit' 
fotmity to God; whoso auger is always 


a,iid UB withcmi Amd 

' Sib himdcred, ajid never hastyj^ and t^ full of meK^y 
Myef la the peooo of our Hpiui;, the of oui 

laoughts, the eireiij^oMi of m'olleetion, the seat of 
ipedilatioUf the re&t of oui caroa» and the ealm of our 
tJrtflwcwt: ifi the iwsuc id a quiet luuid, ot un 

tiouhled thoughts , it is the daughtin of chanty, .md 
the suiter of m<ckiic*is , and ho that to God vnth 
ati Angr>, that is witli a tnmhkd luid disoonipnstd 
spirct, lA hke him that u tiros into a halth to inedi 
and s<ts up Ins closet in the out quarters ol an 
awny, and ihooses a fionlici gaiiisoii to bi uihc in 
Auger IS a pull ct alieimtioii oi the iiuud iioui priyn, 
and then foie ih coiitiaiv to that atUuiion \ihuh jno 
ItliQJOts our pi.nOis in a iif,ht line to (i jd In so lum 
X seen a link iking tium hi bed if giass, and si iiiing 
Upuaids, hinging as he iisis/and hop s t» t> 
heaien, and ilinib aho^o tin iluuk lut tin | >oi 
bird naft heiten hack nitli tin I mil to^lnms it an 
eastein mml, and Ins inotu n in idi nnp^olm nd in- 
constant) dohcviuiing iimio at niiv lualh <1 tin 
tcmpoist, than it i mid itnui 1 > the hbuii) >ii and 
ftequont ivu/lunli: it hii nin^s till tht little niatnii 
'was foiled to sit down and \ uil, nl Htn^ till tin 
storm was o^or , fi» d thin it in i le i 1 1 spti« us hi lit, 
and did rise and hin„, us it it lunl kiuntd music on 1 
motion It oru nil iugel,ush{ jnssi Isiinetiuu thini^h 
the au, ohout his niiui'>tn<s Jiiu IkUw So ih tin 
of a good man win ii his allnvis lum idpiiieil 
DUAineMH, ami his lusimss w is mattii iJ diwiilim, 
and his ihsciplini was o piss up ii v mi jiis n, 
or bad adisign ef ihnnt>, Iih diitv met with tiie iu 
firnktici 1 a nuin, and angu w is its mstnumiit , ii <1 
the uihli unit nt bet irrit stiongu tlion tin piimo lunl 
end nuicd a tempi st, and oicnuli 1 tin mao, au 1 
then his piavi w \s In >keu, mil his Uuudits w i 
tjouhlcd, and hisi mils wild iipio« n )« ail ul and 
hts ilioughts pulU I iuiubaik i iin uti 1 i ludc th< m 
IKlithout iTiteiitv n uul the ^o<d iimii hs 1 < i liis 
I iulAiniit}, but n ust li lontent to lose tint ] irt>ii iml 
lie must ri covet it wlun his in^ti is it im itd, and his 
epint iA hiailnied, made tun as tin In nv it Jisus 
s>ud Ainooth like the henit <>( (tfd mil thin it 
tMlcendu to hiaxin iqi m the win s ' thi h 1 > d>i( 
tmtdduelU 1 ith (tod, i 11 it iitinns, liU (hi useful 
btN^ Ipajen with a bkssmg and tin diw ci heaven 

{i)t 1) f// J 

Nfitun lalls us to lui dilute if dinthb^ those things 
which vi< th< inKtuimciit otiutin,.it an I (u 1 , by all 
the V am t) of his j 10 uli net, m eltes U' su death cviiy- 
where, m vU vanety ot ene uiustam < «, lu d dressed up 
for all the tancii h, and the evjicctation ot < vtiy single 
porsoii Is otuie h tth given Ub one liaivrhttviiv 'nur, 
l>Ut death hvth two, <iiid the iijnjng and the autunin 
#ond throngs of lucn iiid wunieii to liiaiiel houses, 
and allthc sununtrlong, men an let ivcrinjhi in tin u 
ctiG of the spiing, till thi d )g hvs eome and then 
On Suiau star niakts Ihi sommi i deadly , ind the 
faults ot autumn ttic laid up In all tho ynir^s provi- 
MOW, <vnd the man th it gathi is the rri e ds and surii its, 
dies and needs them lut, mil htmseK is laid up 
eternity, and lu that isiapi till vvintii, only 

* ir unothoi opjmtui itv, who h the iiist<mf>eiH 
qUiait^r imnirttH t him with pent 'vanety 
Ildih lelgn^ m all l m ^ >Ui< ns of mi (uik i he 
lyjth MH f»n ts p ivvdth djsoidors tor us, and 
Orff’s tttdd turm them u 1 1 dmoases, and 
kluifrt ifywm to sm v our hcaisi, and the 
iuif and 1 umhloH t > bind upon 
and ruikit, cold and agues, 
of the yeai ; and yi u cui p> no 
dptJtt tt dead man's bones 

that escapeifl tpona 

imm ftoxd oi ^ shipwreck, as ho 


was sunning hiiueclf *ho i*d*ky shflafe, WhSod % 

man lolled upon Iub floating hbd pf waves, hikJdititld 
with sand m the folds of his gonoont, and uattded hy 
his eivil enoniy, tho sea, fcowarels fhS’»hw*e td hud in 
gri've And it <ftst luru into some sad thought!** thbt 
pel ad venture this man's wife, m some liart of the 
eoiitiiunt, tafi and wanu, looks next month fm the 
good mm's icturn , oi, it may be, his son knows 
nothing of the ttriqieBt , or hi» fathei thinks of that 
aflictioiuie kiss wlutli still is waim upon the good 
old 111 in s theck, ever fiinii he took a kind fiirewcU, 
mil he weeps with )oy to think how blessed ho shall 
In when hi bell ved bo} retutna into the circle of hia 
fathers arms Jhe^e arc the thoughts cf moitals; 
this IS the end and sum of all their desigiiH A diiik 
night ami an ill guiili a 1 oisteioiiR si a and abrokon 
eiihb , a haul n ek and a i< nf.h wind, dashed in pieces 
the lotliim (f a wholi family, and they that Bhoil 
w<(| 1 uUest foi till auidint au not yet ii tered into 
the stoim, mid vi< hive sufleied sliiivviiek Ihcp, 

1 1 11 upon till e art ass, he knew it, lud found it to 

be tlu ma til ef tht ship, win, ihi il iv bifore, lift 
up tin lei nmt of his ptiti imoii> mil his tiaile, atid 
mmul tl c d whin he tin light to be at home ScO 
In w tlu 111 in hWinis, who was so an i\ two il iV' smer 1 
llisjiissi im m 1 ee iluiid with tin stonii, Ills ,ue ounts | 
e 1st np, his euiis it an mil, his volume dim, and his 
^ams me (h|^ hli uigi evtnts ol di ith, whuli, v hi thiU 
thiv 11 g< )d 01 evil, the men thai im nine seldom 
timil 1< tin mst hi s eometning the iiili lest of tin fk id 

h iNjimi^ht^ (ban e lint i made by the iluith ejf 
tvtn i<i in, ind it is visilli tons who au alive 
lb el >ii lut li m thi hpiulitfulm s if }outb, and tile 
lair ilni 1 s uid full evis if ihildln od , liom (hr vigo 
Tsusm ^ an 1 stmufr fl( \uk cf (hi ]oiiits ot five and* 
i tweiili tl tie lioll iwniss md th illv jnl ness, t i tin 

I aths meiissnnl h nn if a thui davs’ biiiul, and 
wish 11 1 cicene tin distmii t > be very iTuat an 1 vf ly 
strm^i Hut solum I sttn a u s< newly t-piiuging 
111 Ul the < !< Its cf its hoi d and, if fust it w Vs fan RA 
the mnniiig ami full with tlio clew el hiaveri, a a 
lairib s fiteie but vvJien a nuitx biiatli liad foiHfd 

[ijin its A 11 gin nn (li sly, md di mantli d its too youtli 
fill an I imiipi r iiuii cuts, it bigaii t> put on daik* 
inss iiiltodcilim to si ftnesH and the «ymptojn% of 
a Bieklv V e , it 1 jvvmI the head, and hiokc itl fitalk : 
an 1 itni,.lit, liaviu/; ) >st Rome ol its leavers, nPd idl 
its laaui , it fell into the poitiou oi woods ami out- 
weinlii s iln Hum h tin jioition ol ivory niim 
and cviiy womm ihi lieiitigo of worms and HCr* 
pentH, 1 dleniKss and cold dishonoiii, and oui boauty 
so e hanged, that oui lU quaint nice quickly know us 
not , iinl that eh mji mmgUd with flo mmh honor, 

II else melts fco witlv*ni fiais and weak di»courgmp5|, 
thit tiny who, sik hoiiis ago, tended upon uji* (bithW* 
with ihaiital le or ambitious nciv nts, ciitiiiol, without 
Homeiigret, titay in the room alone, whet c the body , 
Iks stiippid of its hfc and honoui J have read of a 
fan young (feinian gontlerftan, who, living, often Irto- 
iiiHedto hi pietuud, but put ofl the* iBTjJortumty of 
hiHfriendM’efesuebygivingwav, that, attci afowdUys* 
biiiial they might stud a pamtci to his Tault^ and* if 
they taw eauHi* for it, chaw the imago of hU dmh 
unto the kk Ihey did so, and found lus ffiei? but^f 
eaten, ami Ins raidriH and baek-l>onc full of serpents j 
and HO he standHpictuicd ainongfhis aimed anoSktotb. 
so docH the fairest beauty change , and it yvillbe Its . 
lad with you and rnc , and then what sotvanis tiStaU 
we have to wait upon us in tho pavet what flriond# 
to visit us ? what oflicious ppople to cloanse away fiha 
moi&t and un w hole rouio cloud reflected Upon ourflitoefs 
lum the sides of the wotping vaults* which nh th^ 
longest wecpois foi oUr funeral. 

A man may read a sermon, the best and ludWi 
siiniate that ever man preached, if he ithhU hut enw 
into the sepulchres of kings* In tkb taj^C l^scunhi 

m 








>' tl^'SpiMiu'Sl^ ,p4tioep power, ron-ful influebtjis ; grief beiPg ‘' ' 

i Wj»Jr isr pc,ttoe» they h&ve wisely pliwed a when there is no rariety of state, Iwli^ 

their ashes andtheirgioi'y shall sleep dom of fear; and amazement is the 6^^ 

, tjliM shall be no more ; and wheaxi otir kings have passions, and all the world its subjeeta. 

. toft, oiftwfted their ancestors lie intoned, and they shriek must needs ho terrible, when niilUonfr'tFih^ 
iftftat .walk over their griwdsire's head to take his and women, at the same instant, shall tearmjly'f^^ 
fiSmWft-i , .There is an acre sown with royal seed, the out, and the noise shall mingle with the fcriimjh^fiOl;' 


' 'di<^ ,like mein There is enough to cool the flames of Avorld, when the whole fabric of ii 
Ittsi* to abate, the lieights of pride, to appease the itch into <li8stdution iuul olerual iwshes ! 
of covetous desires, to sully and dash out the dissew- Consider wdififc an iutinite multitude of angels, and i 


' lidipg oolours of a lustful, artificial, and imaginary men, and women, shall then appear! It is a huge 
beauty. Thoro tho warlike and tho jjeace'ful, the for- assembly when the men of imc kingdom, the men of 
lunate and the miserable, the beloved and the de- one age in a single jn-ovinec aiv gathered together iftto 
«;pised princes mingle their dust, and pay down their heaps and confusion of disorder ; but then, all 
syprboi of mortality, and toll all the, world that, wlion iloins of ail agt-s, all tho arniics that over iniW-*. 
we die,; our ashes shall be equal to kings’, and our ac- tere^l, all that world that Augustus Cmsar taxed, ali 
counts easier, and our pains for our crowns shall be less, those hundreds of nuliioiis Unit wore slain in all tbp’ 


Roman wars, from Nntna’s time till Italy was brokott/’, 

[The Da]/ of Ju(hjf/iin>t.] into princij)alitics and small exareliatcs : all these, timj 

‘ ■ all that can come into numbers, ami that did descend' 

liven you and I, and all tlio world, kings and from the loins of Adam, hluill at om'c be represented j ^ 
p;rlests, nobles and learned, the crafty an<l tho easy, to which account, if wc adtl the armies of heaven, the 
the wise and tho fooiisli, the nidi and the j>oor, the nine orders <>f lilchsod spirits, and tho infinite num- . 
pfevai ling tj^rant and tho oppn'ssed iniity, shall all Ikts in e\cry oidor, wc may suppose the numbers fit 
apj>ear to lecoivo Ihcir symbol ; and this is so far to express the maj<'sty of that Hod, and the teiTOr of 
from abating anytliing of its t<‘rror ami our dear con- that dudgo, who is tlio Jjor<l and Father of all that , 
cemincnt, that it much increases it. For although ummaginablo multitude ! * * The majoKty of tho 

coucorning precepts and discourses we are apt to .fudge,' and the tcrnirs of the judgment, shall be 
neglect in particular what is rcconnnomloil ai general, spoken alond by the immediate forerunning accidentsi, ' 


and in incidences of mortalitv and sad events 


which hIuvU be so groat vi<diM)ci*s to tho old conwtitu- 


siugularity of the chanoo heightens the aitprohension tioms of nature, iliat il shall break her very boncft, 
of the evil } yet it is so by aceideht, and only in re- and disorder her till she be destroyed. Saint .Jerome, 
gard of our imperfection ; it being an clfect of self- relates out of the .Tews’ hooks, that their doctors used''*' 
Jove, or some little creeping envy, wdrioU adheres too to account fifte< u days of prodigy immediately before 
often to the unfortunaU' ami miserable ; or being ap- Christ’s coming, and to e\oiy day assign a wonder, 
prehomled to bo in a riuc luvsc, atul a singular unwor- any one of which, if we ahoiihl chance to see in the 
IbiUess in him who is afllietcd otherwise tluin is days of onr fic.vli, it would aflright u» into tho like* 
cpuimou to the sons of men, companions of his sin, thoughts which the old world hail, when they saw the 
aftd brethren of his nature, and partners of Jus u.sunl oouiitric.s round al>o\it them covered with wjitex* and 
ftccidcnta; yet in final and extremo events, the mnl- tho diiine vengeanne ; or as those poor people hoar 
titude of sufi’erera does not lessen, bat increase the Adria ami the Meditcn (mean sea, when their hotisCfi' 
flufforings ; luid when tlni first day of judgment Imp- and cit les Avero entering into grai es, and the bowvds of 
penod, that, I mean, of the universal deluge of whalers the earth rentwith convulsions and horrid trembUngs, 
Upon the old world, the calamity swelled like the 'J'hc seu, th(‘y say, shall rise fifteen cubits above the | 
flood, and every man saw his friend jicirish, and the highest monidains, .aiHl thence descend into hollow*- ^ 
neighbourH of his dwelling, and the relatives of his ness and a prodigious (bought; and when they are 
house, and the sharers of his joys, and yesterday’s reduced again to their usual jiroportmns, then all th<i 


bride, and the new born heir, the priest of the fanuly, 
and tho honour of the kindred, all dying or dead, 


ht'a-ts and cnvping Duiigt, tho monsters and the’ 
Usual inh.'ihitunis of the sen, shall be gathcnid to-' - 


diftnehed in water and the divine vcugeaucc ; and then gether, and make fearful noises to distract mankind; ; , 

th^ had no place to flee unto, no ni.an eared for their the birds shall mourn and change their Bong iutJb 
aouls; they had none to go unto Jor counsel, no .sane- tlirones and sad accent.^ ; riveas of fim shall riso from 
tuacy high enough to keep thcinTrom the vengennee ciist t<t west, and the slars shall he rent into thr<!adl^ ■ 
that Iftincd dowm from heaven; and so it shall be at of light, and scatter like the boards of comets ; tlw&n 
tlm dfty of judgiiKut, when that world and this, ami -.hall W fearful carthf|ualtes, and the rocks Bholl rend . 
..AU thftt shall be Jiorn hereafter, shall pas.s througJi tlie iti jiieces, the trees shaU distil blood, and the naotift- 
Red Soiv, and bgjutt bajitjsed w*ith the same tire, tains and fairest stnicturea shall return into their 
and b'Q iftV'oktoWfi tTc same cloud, in which shall be primitive dust ; the wild Ixeasta shall leave thrir dons, 
.thunderiugs and terrors infinite. K\ cry man’s fear and shall come into the companies of men, so that 
, i;i.fhhU bo increased by his neighbour’s .shriek.'*, and the yon .shall hardly tell how to call them, herds of men 
that all the world shall be in, shall unite or congnigntions of beasts ; then shall tho graves open 
1;]^ sparks of a raging furnace into a globe of fire, and give up their dead, and those which are alive in 
I upon its own principle, and increase by direct nature and dead in fe.ar shall b(& forced from tho rocks 
in^lerable reflections. JJe that whither they went to hide them, and from cavem»f of 
, ijl iu a churchyom in the time of a great plague, | the earth where they would fain have been concealed ; 1' 

the pwsmg bell perpetually telling the sad because their retirevnonts are dismantled, and their 
' dftath, and sees crowds of infected bodies rocks are broken into wider ruptures, and admit a , ' 

itosftiiiftg to their graves, and others sick and troniulouij, strange light into their secret how'cls; and the meh 


universal, besides that it is in itself eo dhanged ; and by thU time the elect shall be | y. 

together from the four quarters of the< ' ra 

greater by oeinmunicatioa and a tor-* C£o«t eholloome along wrih them to judgme^y ; k 


’ infinite taxicty of opinions in mfttteriB of reU- 

jgfion, as they have troubled Christendom with Inte- 
jfests, faetioXLSf and, partialities, so have they cansed 
! great diyisions of the heart, and variety of thoughts 
and designs, amongst pious and prudent men. For 
they all, seeing the inconveniencos which the disunion 
of persuasions and opinions have produced, directly 
or accidentally, have thought themselves obliged to 
atop this inundation of mischiefs, and have made 
attempts accordingly. But it bath happened to most 
of them as to a mistaken ph3^iclan, who gives excel- 
lent physic, but misapplies it, and so misses of his 
>«iure. So have these men ; their attempts have, there- 
fore, been ineffectual ; for they put their help to a 
■ wrong part, or they have endeavoured to cure the 
symptoms, and have let the disease alone till it seemed 
incurable. Some have endeavoured to rc-unite these 
fractions, by propounding such a guide which they 
Were all bouna to follow ; hoping that the unity of a 
guide would have persuaded unity of minds ; but who 
^is guide should be, at last became such a question, 
that it was made part of the fire that was to bo 
quenched, so far was it from extinguishing any part 
of the flame. Others thought of a rule, and this must 
be the means of union, or nothing could do it. But, 
supposing all the world had been agreed of this rule, 
yet the interpretation of it was so full of variety, that 
this also became part of the disease for which the cure 
was pretended. All men resolved upon this, that, 
though they yet had not hit upon tho right, yet some 
way must be thought upon to itjconcilo differences in 
pinion ; thinking, so long as this variety should last, 
Cnrlit’s kingdom was not advanced, and the work of 
the gospel went on but slowly. Few men, in the mean 
time, considered, tlmt so long as men had such variety 
of principles, such several constitutions, educations, 
tempers, and'disiernpers, hopes, interests, and weak- 
A^ses, degrees of light and degrees of understandi»ig, 
it was impossible all should bo of one mind. And 
what is impossible to bo done, is not necessary it should 
be done. And, therefore, although variety of opinions 
was impossible to bo cured, and tlu'y who attempted 
. it did like him who clups his shoulder to tho ground 
to stop HTt earthquake ; yet the inconveniences arising 
from it might possibly he cured, not by uniting their 
beliefs, that was to be despaired of’, but by curing that 
I which caused those raiseniefs, and accidental iucon- 
veniences, of their disagrecings. For although these 
mconvenieuces, which every man sees and feels, wcrij 
consequeut ^ this diversity of persuasions, yet it was 
but accidentally and by chance ; inasniuoh as we see 
that in many things, and they of great concernment, 
men allow to thonjselvea and to each other a liberty 
of disagreeing, and no hurt neither. And certainly, 
if diversity of opinions were, of itself, tho cause of 
nOimhiefs, it would be so ever ; that is, regularly and 
universally. But that wo seo it is not. For there 
U-ro disputes in Christendom concerning matters of 
j^atef wucemment than most of those opiniona that 
, ^siinguish sects and make factions j and yet, because 
1 m<m , baU permitted to differ in those great matters, 
iueb, evils are not consequent to such differences, os 

B unchaiitable munaging of smaller and more 
able questions. Sinc?c, then, if men are quiet 
fcablh in some disagreeing^, that then and 
bcpbydttience ceases ; if they were so in all 
^ Jbwfhlly they might, and they may in | 
ilteittiddih tdiouldpe no longer rent in pieces, 
in a new pentecost. 

Jj;,.;’.'" \ TJfOlUa BBOWHS. 

Another 0f the eloquent 
$mt literary era, difl^rs 


fbom Biihop Taylor ' in ' aeyeral 

lats. There ia arid 

in hiit atyle^ be is fond of diacuiAit^ abstrM'^ 

coiyectural points, such as oniy a 

seriously trouble himself about » $rid he 

throughout his ^yritings tho mind ra^r mj iri . 



Sir Tliomfts Browne. 

amiable and eccentric scholar, than of a man who 
takes an interest in the great concerns of humanity. 
Browne was born in London in 100.^, and, after being 
educated at Winchester and Oxford, proccodod to 
i travel, first in Ireland, and subsequently in $^ance, 
Italy, and Holland. He belonged to the medical 
profession, and having obtained his doctoris degtae 
at I^eyden, settled finally as a practitioner at Nor* ‘ 
wjch. Ills first work, entitled Religio Medici — * The 
Religion of a Physician’ — was published in 16413, and 
iminpdiatcly rendered him famous ns a literary man. 

In tliis singular production, ho gives a minute account 
of his opinions not only on religious, but on a varied 
of philosophical and fanciful points, besides aflbrding , > 
the reader many glimpses into the ©ccentricitieU w 
his personal character. The langua^^ of that wprk 
is bold and poetical, adorned with picturesque ima- 
ge]^, but frequently pedantic, rugged, and obsoura. 
His next publication , entitled Pseutkdoxia EpidmicOf 
or ‘Treatise on Vulgar Errors,’ appeared in Ifirifi. ’ 
It is much more philosophical in its character wan 
the ‘ lieligio Mediqi,’ and is considered the most Sidid ' 
and useful of his productions. The following enuma* 
ration of some of the errors which he endeatoum tp 
dispel, will serve both to show the kind of .raattari 
he was fond of investigating, and to exemplljy ^ 
notions which prevailed in''i)w,^venteenth eenltriiy. ' 
‘ That crystal is nothing else buf1«Stt^<d:rongly fion* 
gealed; that a diamond is softened or broken by Umb . 
blood of a goat; that a pot full of ashes will contaSftt: 
as much water as it would without them j that bay®’' 
preserve from the mischief of lightning and thtmderv 
that an elephant hath no joints ; that a wolf, fel 
seeing a man, begets a durabn^s in him j thatmoltti ■ 
are blind; that the flesh of peacocks com^th riot) 
that storka will only lire in republics and me etaifeilri 
that the chicken is made out of the yolk of the ei||| . 
that men weigh heavier dead than aUyo, and 
meat than after; that Jews stink; that thalb^bW^^ 
fruit was an apple; that there was no ' 

tho flood} that John the Baptist should nM . 

treats also of the ring-flnger ; sslutlng j 

hig ; pigmies ; the canlctdar, or d^*oayih lilri , 
turn of Moses with horns ; te bUfilMli of ; 


MethniH^t itei fiiod of 
„ thie ce«8ftti0ft tut oMwJkaj Friar 

head that spoke ; the poverty of 
and the wish of FhiloxePus to have the 
M la 1658, Browne published his 

or Um BuriaUi a Discourse tm the Se- 
ps^rid Urns Lately Found in Norfolk, a work not 
‘ mfejrlor, in ideality of style, to the * Beligio Medici.’ 
Here the author’s learning appears in the details 
which he gives concerning the inodes In which the 
bodies ef ^e dead have been disposed of in different 
aget and countries ; while his reflections on death, 
oblivion, and immortality, are, for solemnity and 
'grandeur, probably unsurpassed in English litera- 
ture* The occasion would hardly have called fortli 
a work from any less meditative mind. In a field 
Ut ^VfUsingham were dug up between forty and fifty 
urns, containing the remains of human bones, sonic 
small brass instruments, boxes, and other fragmeu- 
l^y relioi;' Coals and burnt substances were found 
hear the same plot of ground, and hence it was con- 
jectured that this was the Ustrina, or place of burn- 
ing, or the spot whereon the llruidical sacrifici s 
were made* Furnished with a theme for his philo- 
fiophio muslngs, Sir 'rhoinas Browne then comments 
on that vast chartiel-house, the earth. 

‘ Katuro,* he says, * hath furnished one port of 
the earth, and man another. The treasures of time 
lie high, in urns, coins, and monuments, scarce be- 
low the roots of some vegetables. Time hath end- 
less rarities, and shows 6f all varieties ; which re- 
veals old things in heaven, makes new discoveries 
ip earth, and even earth itself a discovery. That 
yrmt antiquity^ America, lay buried for a thousand 
years} md a large part of the earth is still in the 
urn unto us. Though, if Adam were made out of 
pn extract of the earth, all parts might challenge a 
restitution, yet few have returned their bones far 
' lower, than they might receive them; not affecting 
the graves of giants, under hilly and heavy cover- 
ings, but content with less than tlieir own depth, 
have wished their bones might lie soft, and the earth 
be light upon them ; even such as hope to rise again 
would not be content with central interment, or so 
desperately to place their relics as to lie beyond dis- 
povery, and in no way to ho seen again; which 
happy contrivance hath made (xmimuniciitioii with 
our mrefathers, and left unto our view .-jume parts 
which they never behedd themselves,’ 

He then eucccssivtdy describes and comments 
.Upon the different modes of interment and decoui' 
position — whether by fire (‘ some apprehending a 
purhyiug virtue in fire, refining the grosser commix- 
ture* gnu firing out the ethere.ol particles so deejdy 
Immers^ in it’) ; by makii^g their graves in the air, 
fiku the Scythians, * who swore by wind and sword ;’ 
or in sea, like some of the nations about Egypt. 

^ Hun,’ he fliielwmBgaks, ‘ have lost their reason 
, bs nothing ts^ninilir as their religion, wherein stones 
UUd clouts make martyrs ; and since the religion of 
QUO Seems madness unto another, to afford an ac- 
or rational of old rights, requircjs no rigid 
lUft'lW* That they kindled the pyre aversely, or 
tiUliniug their flice from it, was a liaiidsome symbol 
of uttwilling roinist^ion ; that they washed their 
with wine anumilk ; tiiat the mother wrapt 
linen and dried them in her bosom, tlie first 
und place of their nourishment *, that 
' Opened their eyes towards heaven, before they 
lim fire, as the place of their hopes or origi- 
no improper ceremonies. Their last vaTe- 
thriee uttered by the attendants, was also 
and somewhat answered by Christians, 
it too little if they threw not the eortli 
interred body; That> in Strewing 


their tombs, the Homans affected thS* lfOSe» thft CfreOks 
amaranthus and myrtle; that the frmeral j^teeon^ 
sisted of sweet fiiel, cypress, fir, larix, yew;4nd trees 
perpetually verdant, lay silent expresslona of wieir 
surviving hopes ; wherein Christians, which Kdecw - 
their coffins with hays, have found a more 
emblem— for that it soeraing dead, will restore i 
from the root, and its dry and exsuccous leaWB» ■ ; 
resume their vc:dure again ; which, if we mistake ’ 
not, we have also observed in flirre. Whetlier the > 
planting of yew in churchyards hold not its original 
from ancient funeral ritf'S, or as an emblem of resur- 
rection, from its •perpetual verdure, may also admit 
conjecture.’ Among the beauties of expression in 
Browne, may be quoted the following ehiqoent defi- 
nition : * Nature is not at variance with art, not ari 
with nature — they being both the servants of hll 
providence. Art is the perfection of nature. WefU 
the world now as it was the sixth day, there were 
yet a chaos. Nature liath made one world, and art 
another. In ladief, all things arc artificial, for natUr® , 
is the art of God.’ This seems the essence of tlipo 
philosophy. To the ‘ Ifydriotaphia' is appended a 
sniall treatise, called 37«! frorrfen of Cyrus ; or Ms 
Quijicuncml Lozenye, or Network Plantations of^eAn» ‘ 
dents. Artificially, Naturally, and Mystically Considered, 
This is written in a similar style, and displays much 
of tho author’s whimsical fancy and propensity to 
laborious trifling. One of the most striking of these , 
fancies has been often quoted. Wishing to denote 
that it is late, or that ho was writing at a late hour, 
lie .says that ‘ the Uyadcs (the quincunx of heaven) 
run low — that we arc unwilling to spin out our - 
awaking thoughts into the phantasms of sleep — ^that * 
to keep our eyes open longer were but to net Our 
antipoaes — that the huntsmen arc up in Ameritjo— 
and that they arc already past their first sleep In 
Persia.’ This is fantastic, but it is the offspring of 
genius. Browne lived in a world of ideal contem- 
plation, hut before surrendering himself up to his 
reveries, he hud stored his mind with Vast and mul- 
tifuriou.9 learning. In prc.seDting its results to the i 
public, he painted to the eye and imagination more 
than he conveyed to the understanding. Among his 
posthumous pieces h a collection of aphorisms, en- 
titled Christian Morals, to whicli Hr Johnson prenxed 
a hfe of the author, lie left, also, various essays, 
on antiquarian and other subjects. Sir Thomas 
Browne died in 1682, at the ago of seventy-aevofi. , 
lie was of a modest and cheerful disposition, r^itit- 
ing in his habits, and sympathised little with t^d , 
pursuits and feelings of the busy multitude, Hk 
opinions were, in some respects, tinged with th© 
credulity of his age. He believed in witehci^ajfih 
apparitions, and diabolical illusions; and gravely 
observes, ‘ that to those w'ho would attempt to teach , 
luumals the art of speech, tho dogs and cats that 
usually speak unto witches may afford some encour- 
agement.’ 

In liie writings of Sir Thomas Browne, the prac- 
tice of employing Irfitin words with English termi- 
nations is carried to such excess, that, to persons 
acquainted only with their native tongue, many 
of his sentences must be pearly unintelligible. Thus, 
speaking in his ‘ Vulgar Errors’ of the nature of 
ice, he say a; ‘Ice is only Water congealed by the 
frigidity of tlie air, whereby it acquireth no new 
form, but rather a consistence or determination of 
its diffluency, and amitteth not its essence, 
dition of fluidity. Neither doth there anyti^lf ? 
properly eonglaciate but water, or watery hunudityi 
for title determination of quicksilver is properly nxste 
tlon, that of milk coa^ation, and that of .ofi sind*y 
unefciom bodies onty incrassation He WS 
dantty such words as dilucidate, . 






'dttciion, iiullgitatts reruuu&cential cvocittiony fio^ra-p asiiojiie hav0 dono in their feraOfWs^o&o, 

. • 1...1.7 . it . 


|ihou»v advciiicnt, uriolation, lapilltlical, 


lioldtf no proportion unto the other. Jt i* W tp ; 


.. Tliosf who arc acquainted willi Dr Johuson^^ Bt3'lc, he ambitious. The groat mutations of the Igo > 
Will at once perceive the rosembUinee, particulai'ly acted, or time may ho too short for our designs# , , To 
hi lesixjct to the abundance of Latin words, wliieb extend our memories 1)^ monwm^ts, whose death W - 
it boars to that of Sir Thomas Browne. Indeed there daily pray lor, and whose duration we cannot hope, 
can be no doubt that tlm author of the ‘Rambler’ witlumt injury to our oxiKJCtations, in the adTOnt of 
acquired much of his fuidiicss for pompon.s and tJic lust day, were a contmiiction, to our hoUofs. 
sounding expressions from the writings of iiie learned Wo, uhose generations are ordained in this Aet^ng 
knight of Norwich. Coleridge, wJu) was so avoU part of time, are providentially taken off from'mhjh 
qualided to apprecuitc the writings of Browne, has imaginations ; and being noccKsitatod to eye the re- 
nnnibcred him among his first favourites. ‘ liich in maining particle of futurity, are naturally constitute 


i numbered him among his first favourites. ‘ Rich in maining particle of futurity, are naturally constitute 
various knowledge, exuberant in coneepiious and unto thoughts of the iiext world, and cannot e'xcuS- 
conceits; conteinplatjvc, imaginative, often truly' ahly decline the coini deration ol that duration, which 
great and magnificent in his stylo and diction, inaketh pyramids pillars ol snow, and all that is past, 
though, doubtless, too ofli'n big, sti/T', and ht/per- a moment. ^ n 1 j. 

Laiinhtic, He is a quiet and hubliim; ctithusiast, t'iivles and right lines limit and closo all boaiei*, 
witli a strong tinge of the the Immorist and the mortal light-Iined circle must cqiicluuo. anq 


constantly mingling W'itli, am] flashing across, the »^hut up all. 'I here is no antidote against the opium j 
philosopher, as llie darting colours in slmt silk jdav of time, which temporally conyideretb all things. Oiu 1 
upon the main dye.’ 'J'he same writer has ]>ointed /.'>avcs in our short memonos, and 


upon the main dye.’ 'J'he same Avnter has ]>ointed 
out the enthcifcss of Browne in every suhject before 
him. He never wanders front it, and he has no 
occasion to wander; for whatcM'r liapjiens to ho his 
subject, be ineliiniovpliosc s all iiatnro into it. W't 
may add the complete ontunitbfi/ oi \m mind. He 
seems like no other writer, and his vast and srdilaiy 
abstractions, st.'miped vitb his peculiar style, like 
the hieroglyphic ehnractors of the P'ast, carry the 


sadly tell us how we may bo buried in our survivors. 
(Jvave-Ktoncs t(dl truth searoe forty years. Oonera- j 
lions pa^s while some trees stand, .ami old families 
last not three oaks. To he read by hare inscriptions 
like many in (Jrutor,- to hope for etcinity by enig- 
matical epithets, or first letters of our names, to be 
.studicil % antiijuarios who we ,were, and have Jicw 
namcM giieii us, like imniy of tlic nuiinmics, are cold 


SginZiriiicV i;:;: th.. ;..v vi li;; ..,ao .1,0 ..r by 

world, or fo.'rrara into U.o dei.ths ofotor.uly. ‘ lo eon.o .bould onlyluotv 


[OWn /om] 

What song ih<’ .s; reus sang, or wliat name Achilles 
assumed when luj Idd hiruselt’ among women, though 
puzzling unystion'^', are not beyond all conyectuvo. 
what time the pi’rs(»ns of these o.s,suiiiies entere<l the 
famous nations «if the dead, and .sloi.t with prim’f.. 


To be eontint that times to conic should only know 
thcic was .such a man, not earing wliether they knew 
more of him, was u frigid ambition in Cardan; dis- 
]».arni:ing nis boroscojMil iTiclination und judgment of 
hims(dl,\\bo cnus to subsist, like ili}>pocrate8* patients, 
or Aehilh .'.’ ]ioise.s in Honici', umler naked nomina- 
tioi .s, ,^ithout deserts and noble nets, which are the 
balsam of our memories, tlio tuttkr/iia and soul of our 
subsistences. To be naimdess in W'oitliy deeds exceeds 


and coun^u,.,. n.ight ndnut wid. sointion. i<«t ^ iiz.kn; 


who wore the propiiet.aries of tliese bones, or what 
bodies those ashes made n]», were a (jue.suon above 
ttntiquarianiMn ; not to be icsolved by man, noreasH v 
porhap.s by spirits, eseept wo eoiisuit the )U'ovim-ial 
guardians, or tnlelart rdiscrvatoi’'. Had tliev made 
us good piuvjsion for tlu-Ir names a‘) they' have done 


more Inqipily without a name than Tlerodias with one. 
Amlnvho lunl not ratJier have been the good thief, 
than Pilate ( 

But the iniquity of oblivion bliiuUy scattcreth her 
poppy, and deals with the memory of men without 


us gooa pu yismn na uuar names as ney mne none perpetuity : who can but pity 

fordicurel.™ thoj-bad m,t ™ ^v^lv om-l I he «.<• h muk-r of the pyramid. 1 liorostmtus lire# that , 

art ol prrpoluatia... l!ut to ■...h>..< in Imni.. nud ho , t 

t built it; ti„H, hath »pa,od the epitaph of AdriMi'i 


Vain iirtiies, wducli, in the oblivion of names, persons. 

■ time, and aexes luiyo found .udo the.u.el. e. a ftuit ' j ^avaiitaRe of oiu ttood 

W. cmmi.uat. 0 .., and only ar.u- nulo late puaterily, o„™ti„,„ ; a„,l Thersites h. like 

at eudneins <.t mo.la vanities, anlnioU..<a;!ai.wt pnde, a, .V^mmoninon, withemt the favour Of 

Xvh .y.’ ';»?■«■ '.‘■u-S>ov,cs. tb„,.,.,b,,tiu^.vi.l«ter. Who knows whethor tho.boot 

,e . ■“’■"''b''';'' b";’ of men hi- kuSwji ! or whether tl.eio be not OKsce re- ' 

nnra,f ^''-y "''■‘"’Ih “'“1 bndu..; no Atmiavs f t tlian any tliut ataptf remem- 

t wore never , , ; t'ho known aecou..l.jftin.o1 WitKoutto 


confounded that of hiiiisolf. In vain we coin- 


grwt accomplishment of their desiirns, wht'rebv the 
, audoiit heroes have alieady outlasted their inonu- 
and inccinuiieal pit-wer\ations. But iu this 
aoone ol time we camutt exneet such ijiummics 


Oblivion is not to be hired : the greatest port tauat , 
be content to bo as though they had not been ; to : 
be found in the registta* of God, not in the record' of 
ruari. Twenty-seven names make up the firit story 


,/ so^Jne of time we nmnot expect such mummies J^^'^'tyseven names make up iuo 

twto our ummories, wle n muhilion may fear the pro- ^ ^ recof^cd 

J I u::‘*dS.d"Tonrowcrdo'lu“.Sr^^^^^ .ball 

j »iight of time far gurpa-sseth the day, and who kl!»0^ 


within two Mothwhih -' of Hoc tor.- 
,'Aid thorefoi'e mtlos? inrnmdudo' 


, And ih^ou mtlesH inrpm tudefor the diuturt.ity ! T da *hli ' 

rf WrmfMoripa u«0 preaanl vonsid™ a«inaj I ^ Y'TinlS' »biL 


vwiiy almost owt of date, and snperan, mated piece of 
ffelly* WeOatoot )iOpe to live «o lung iti our nanies 

k* Ttiatf'i^e world ftny last sJ.x tbousnjul years. 

' , fatfte lasiiOg^dtove two lives of Mk'thuMelah, before 

' ' {aiaiiii«imprir.'oe 


current arithmetic which scante standis onoi 
And unce death must be the Lucina of life ; itSui 
Pagans could doubt whether thus to live w®Mi feji> diAH 

* The character of death. ' . . , 

a Grutori IneerJptiotew Anyuta , > . ; 


WfEKATUKK. 




sun s«tg at mKt dosceasions, and 
but Winter arches, and therefore it cannot ho 
l«fbtn we lie dovm in darkness, and have our 
'l%ht in ashes; since the brother of death daily haunts 
with dying nicraentos, and time, that grows old in 
Itself, bids us hope no long duration; diutumity is a 
d};eatn, and folly of expectation. 

l)arkness and light divide the course of time, and 
oblivion shai'es with memory a groat part oven of our 
living beings ; wo slightly rfeinember oiir leUcitics, and 
the tmartest strokes of affliction leave hut short sniart 
■upon us. Sense endureth no extremities, and sorrows 
destroy us f>r themselves. To weep into stones aj‘o 
fii-bles. Afflictions induce callosities ; miseries are 
fllippery, or fall like snow upon us, which, notwith- 
standing, is no unhapjiy stupidity, 'i’o he ignorant of 
evils to come, and forgtdful of evils ]»{ist, is a merciful 
, provision in nature, whereby we digest the mixture of 
our few and evil days ; and our delivered senses not 
relapsing into cutting rernenihnmces, our sonows arc 
not kept raw by the edg<i of repetitions. A great part 
of antiquity contented tlu ir hopes of suhsisteney with 
a transiuigration of their souls - a good way lo eonlinuc 
their memories, wiiile, liavnig the adiantageof plural 
successions, they could not but act something remark- 
able in such vai'iely of beings ; and, enjoying the fame 
of their passed hidves, make accumulation of glory 
unto their last duration^. Others, rather than he lost ui 
the niK'om for tabic night of nothing, M’eie content to 
recede into the common being, and make one pjirticle 
of the public soul of all things, which was no more 
than to return into their unknown and di^inc original 
again. Egyptian ingenuity was more unsatisfied, 
eontriving their bodies in sweet consistencies to attond 
the return of their souls. Hut all was vanity, feeding 
tho wind, and lolly. 'I’hc Egyptian mummies, whicli 
Caiubvses or time hath s[)ared, avaiiec now consuni- 
cth. ivlummy is become merchandise ; Miv.raim cures 
wounds, ami I’htiiaoh is sold for balsams. ■" * 

There is nothing strictly immortal but imnioitality. 
Whatever hath no beginning may be conlident of no 
end, which is the peculiar of that necessary essence 
that cannot destroy itself, and the highest, strain of 
oinnipoteney to be so }>owerl'u]|y constituted as not to 
suilfer even from the ]iowcr of itself ; all others have a 
depondont being, ami within the reach of destruction. 
Hut the sufficiency of Christian immortality frustrates 
all earthly glory, and tho (puiUty of citlver state after 
death makes a, jolly of postliiimous imunory. tlod, 
Who can only destroy our souls, ami hath assuied our 
reaurmetion, eitlier ol' our hodics or namc.s luith 
dimJtly promised no duration ; wJierein there is so 
much of chance, that tho boldest expectants hate 
found unhappy frustration, and fo hold long subsist- 
ence seems but iv scape iti oblivu»n. llut man i.s a 
noble animal, splendid in ashes, and pompous in the 
grave, solemnising nativities and deaths with equal 
Iwtre, nor omittiimoj^monies of bravery in the in- 
famy of * * * 

/ Pyrarnbls, arches, obelisks, wau’o hut tho irregula- 
rltics of vain-glory, and ivild ononnities of ancient 
laogniininiity. lint the most magnauimous rcriolutiou 
tho Christian religion, wliieh tramploth Ujmn 
|ijido> n.n4 on the neck of ambition, humbly pur- 
aiUitg that infalliblo nerpetuity, unto which all others 
•must diminish their wiarneters, and be poorly been in 
of contingency. 

I Pioi^fl spirits, who passed their day.s in raptures of 
i made little more of this world than tho world 

wftfl before it, while they lay obscure in the chaos 
of|>iltes0rdinatioii and night of their fore-beings. And 
si a«y hRye been so happy as truly to understand Cto- 
annihilation, costaciea, exolution, liquefaction, 
iJRimatbmation, the kiss of the spouse, gustation of God, 
jejtd Ihgnftosion into the divine shadow, they have 
had a handsome anticipation of heaven : the 


glory of the world is surely over, ahdt the qgifth in 
ashes unto them. 

To subsisi, in lasting monuments, to liVe in, their* 
productions, to exist in their names, and predibataent 
of chimeras, was large satisfaction unto old expetta* 
tions, and made one part of their elysiums. Ihit aU 
this is nothing in the metaphysics of true belief. To 
live indeed is to be ngain ourselves, which being not 
only a hope but an ovidcnco in noble believers, His , 
all one t«> lie in St Innocent’s churchyard, as in the 
samls of Eirypt ; ready to be anything in the ccstocy 
of being eier, and as conti'ut with six foot as the moles , 
of Adrianus. 

lL![/fil the i^htufow of (ibi?.] 

Light that makes things soon makes sonie things 
iim.'-iblc. M'crc it n<»t for darkness, and tho shadow 
of tho oarlh, the noblest )iart of creation b ml reinaiued 
unseen, and the stars in licavcn as invisible as on thiC 
OuiirtU day, when they ^^•^*re created ahov(5 tiie horizon 
niib the sun, and tluTe was not an eye to beludd them. 
The greatest myst/'i-y of religion is expressed by ad- 
umbration, and iu tlie nobh st )>art of Jewish fcyqwjs 
we fmd the cherubim sli.vdowmg tho mercy-scat, Ltie 
itdcll is but the .sh.nlow <<f death, and souls departed 
but tin: shudu\v«, of tlurliiing. All things fiiU under 
this name. Tho .suu itself is but the daik Suniila- 
chruui, and light hut the shadow ol God. 

ration.^ 

1 coiihl ncxer dnide myself trom any man upon the 
diileroiice of an ojunion, or be anio'y with his judg- 
ment f)r not agivcing wiih me in that from which 
within a few days I should disstut my&elf. 


I thank (hid I Iumc not those stmlt ligament.? 
or narrow obligations to the world, as to dote on life, 
or lie roinulscd and tivnihlc at the name of death. 
Xot th.d J am insensible of tho dread and horror 
thereof, or, bv raking into (he bov^<;l.s of tho deceased, 
continual sight of anatomie.s, skeletons, or cadaverous j 
relics, like vespilloes, or grave-makers, 1 am become 
stupid, or have forgot Die apjmdionsion of umrtijlity ; 
but that, m.irshalling. all f.lic horrors, ami contcuiplat- 
nigthe extreinitn'.s tlicivof, 1 fmd not anything thoreiu 
able to daunt the coinage of a man, much le.ss a well- 
resolved tffiijstian. And therejorc am not angry at 
tlio erior of our tii -t parents, or unwilling to bear a 
ji.'ut of thi.s common fate, and like the best of them 
to die, that is, to cease to lireatUe, to take a farewoU 
ot the element.^-, to be a kind of nothing for a moinout, 
to be willnii oik* instant of a .spirit. When I take a 
full view and i-nvlc of myself, without thi» voasouiibli* 
model ator and ciiuul piece of justice, death, 1 do con- 
ceive lnJ^self ilie miscrablest person extant. Were 
there uot another life that 1 hope for, all the vauitic? 
of this world hhouM not intreat a luomont’s breath 
forme ; could the devil work my belief to imagine I 
could uever die, T would not outlive that very thou^lit ; 

1 hate so abject a conceit ot this common way of ox- 
istence, this retaining to the suu And elonienta, I can- 
not think this is to be a man, or to live accoitling 
to tlic dignity of humanity. In expectation of a bet- 
ter, I can with patience embrace thU life, 3’ct in iny 
biist meditations do often desh-e death. 1 honour any 
luan that contemns it, nor can I highly lore any that 
Is afraid of it ; this niiikcs me naturally love a soldioTiy 
and honour those tattered anrl contemptible regimfiptst, 
that lyill die at the command of a M*rgcimt. Edr,,4 
Pagan there may be some motives to be in love^dth 
life; but for a Christian to bo amazed at 
not how he can escape this dilemma, that hfl fis' too 
sensible of this life, or hopole.H.s of the life to coiho; r. ^ 


b » brave act of valour to contemn death; but 
1 1 '^jvhere life ia more terrible than death, it ie then the 
; ^eti Yidour to dare to live ; and herein reli^on hath 
taught ns a noble example. For all the valiant acts 
of Curtins, Bcssvoia, or Codrus, do not parallel or 
match that one of Job; and sure there is no torture 
to tlie rack of a disease, nor any poniards in death 
itself, like those in the way or prologue to it. ‘ Emori 
nolo, sed mo esse mortuum nihil euro’ — [‘1 would not 
die, but coronotto bedeacl’]. Were I of Cmsar’s religion, 

1 <moHld be of hia desires, and wish rather to go off at 
pno blow, than to be sawed in pieces by the grating 
torture of a disease. Men that look no further than 
their outsides, think healtli an appurtenance unto life, 
and quarrel with their constitutions for being sick ; 
but I that have cjtamined the parts of man, and know 
upon what tender filaments that fabric hangs, do 
wonder that we are not always so ; and considering the 
thousand doors that lead to death, do thank my Cod 
that we can die.but once. It is not only the mischief 
of diseased, and villany of poisons, that make an cud 
of ns : we vainly accuse the fury of guns, and the new 
inventions of death ; it is in the power of every hand 
to destroy us, and wo are beholden unto ercry one 
, we meet he doth not kill us. There ia, therefore, but 
one Comfort left, that though be in the power of the 
weakest arm to take away life, it is not in the strongest 
to deprive us of death : CJod would not exemid him- 
self from that, the misery of immortality in the flesh ; 
he undertook not that was immortul. Certainly there 
IB no happiness within this circle of flesh, nor is it in 
the opil‘‘!9 of those eyes to behold felicity ; the first 
day of our jubilee is death. The devil hath tliercfore ' 
failed of his desires ; we are happier with death, than 
we should have been without it. There it» no misery 
but in himself, where there is no end of misery ; and 
80 , indeed, in his oun sense, the sioic is in the right, 
ihaifbrgcts that complains of misery ; 

Vriebto in the power of no calamity while death is m 
our own. 

IStudi/ of God*s Worh.} 

The world was made to bo inhabiied by beasts, but 
studied and contemplated by man ; it is the debt of 
opr reason we owe unto God, and the homage wc pay 
for not being beasts ; without this, the world is etill 
as though it had not been, or as it was before the sixth 
day, when as yet there was not a creature that could 
conceive, or say there was a world. The wisdom of 
Qod rcv'Cfives small honour from those vulgar heads ■ 
that rudely stare about, and with a gross rusticity 
admire ins worltB; those highly magnify him whoso 
judicious inquiry into his acts, and deliberate research | 
into his creatures, return the duty of a devout and I 
, learned admiration. | 

I iGfiosf^,} j 

I f believe that the whole frame of a beast doth ' 
! perish, and is left in the same slate after death as I 
More it Was materialod unto life ; that the souls of 
I m^n know neither contrary nor corruption ; that they 
subsist beyond the bod^, and outlive death by the I 
|jiritU^e of their proper natures, and wdthoul a mi- 1 
, the souls of the faithful, as they leave i 

possession tf heaven; that those appa- 
j itbd /ghosts of departed pei-sons are not the 

= ooitl# jftf men, but the unquiet walks of 

toils, prompting ^nd suggesting jis unto mischief, 

, blood, gfed viUtoty, ins^ilBnj; and stealing into our 
' hefswit { thlifc tbo blessed Spirits are not at rest in 
their gmto, but wnndor soUdtous of the nffairs of the 
told ; to that phantasms appear often, and 
eemetoieiSi ohmel'houses, and churi^es, 
it is btouso those to . tbo dormitories of the dead, 

; devil, like an insolent champion, beholds 


with pride the spoils and troj^ies of hi# totoy to* 
Adam. . ' ...A !#'■(, , 

For ray life it is a miracle of thirty years, wkto ^ ' 
relate Were not a history, but a piece of poettT, hnd 
would sound to common cars like a fable. For the 
world, 1 count it not an inn but a hospital'^ abd a 
place not to live but to die in. The world that I re- 
gard is myself; it is the microcosm of my own fi*amo 
that 1 can cast mine eye on — ^for the other J use it but 
like my globe, and turn it round sometimes for my 
recreation. * * The earth is a point not only in 

respect of the heavens above ns, but of that heavenly 
and celestial part within us. That mass of flesh that 
circumscribes me, limits not my mind. That surface 
th.at tells the heavens it hath an end, cannot j^rsuade 
me I have any. * * Whilst J study to find how 

1 am a microcosm or little world, I find myself some- 
thing more than the groat.' There is surely a pieco 
of divinity in us— something that was before the 
heavens, and owes no homage unto the sun. Nature, 
tells me lam the image of God as well as Scripture. 
He that understands not thus much, hath not his in- 
troduction or first lesson, and hath yet to begin the 
alphabet of man. 

«• lOharit]/.'\ 

But to return from philosophy to charity ; I hold 
not BO narrow a conceit of this virtue, as to conceivo 
that to give alm« is only to be charitable, or tlilnk a 
piece of liberality can comprehend the total of charity. 
Divinity halh wisely divided the acts thereof into 
many branches, and hath tanght us in tliis narrow 
way in.any pallis unto goodness ; as many ways as wo 
may do good, so many ways we may be charitable ; 
there are infirmities, not only of body, but of soul and 
fortimcR, which do require the merciful hand of our 
abilities. 1 cannot contemn a man for ignoranco, but 
behold him with as much pii^ ns 1 do Lazarus. It is 
no greater charity to clothe Jus body, than apparel the 
nakedness of his soul. It is an honourable object to 
flcc tlic reasons of other men w'car our livcricB, and 
their bojTOW'cd understandings do homage to the 
bounty of ours. His the cheapest way of beneficence’, 
and, like the natural charity of the sun, illummateS 
another without obscuruig itself. To be reserved and 
caitifl in this part of goodness, is the sordidest piece 
of covetouptneas, and more contemptible than pecu- 
niary avarice. To this (as calling myself a scholar), 

I am obliged by the duty of my condition ; I make 
not, therefore, my head a grave, but a treasure of 
knowledge ; I intend no monopoly, but a commupll^ 

I in learning; I study not for my own sake only, Wt 
for theirs that study not for themselves. I envy, no 
I man that knows more than myself, but pity iuefu 
■ that know less, I iriHtruct no man at an exercise of 
my knowledge, or with an iWctat'. .jgath er to nourish 
and keep it alive in mine own head, thdli beget and 
propagate it in his ; and in the midst of all my en- 
ileavours, there is but one thought that dejects me, 
that my acquired parts must perish with my^lfi HOT: 
can be legacied among my honoured 
not fall out, or contemn a man for liSa error, or “con* 
ceive why a difl'erence in, opiiikm should divide .an 
aflbetion : for controversies, disputes, and arjrattteuiBir 
I tions, both in philosophy aitd in divinity, if they into 
with discreet and peaceable natures, do not inMigO 
the laws of charity. In all disputes, so much m 
is of passion, so much there is of nothing to,thd.to^ 
l»ose ; for then reason, like a bad hound, speUfli tito 
a false scent, and forsakes the question fimt 
And this ia one reason why controverries, toto# 
determined ; for though they be amply 
ate scarce at all handled, thev do ep ewefl with 
neeessaiy digressions ; and the penenth^h^ ^ 




:EK<»l53t8H tmBATOEB. 




Iwiifiyv ia (^iltoa a< Iwige; ihe mftin disooiiwe upon 
lh«aub)eet^ 


, The Scottish prose writers of this period arc few, 
1 ^ 10 , in general, not only in language and stylo, hut 
in the extent of their learning and whole strain of 
their genius, they fall strikingly below the first clasts 
01 their English contemporaries. 


' jrhaW ; 








1 At the comracnccinont of the period, we find the 
i name of a writer whoso true eminence lies in a dif- 
' fereut field, that of vigorous political movcineni 
i JonK Knox, tho celebrated reformer, was born at 
j Haddington, in 1505. Bred a friar, he early em- 
hraced the doctrines of tlie Keformation, and wlulc 



I3irthpliux» oi Ku«x. 

disseminating them at St Andrews, vcjis carried pri- 
soner to France in 1547. Being set at lilwrty two 
^rs afterwards* he preached in England till tho 
BOCession of Mary in 1554 induced him to retire to 
the continent, whcit he resided chiefly at Geneva 
Mid Fratikfort. Visiting Scotland in 1565, he greatly 
aWmgtJiCned the Trotestant cause by his exertions 
fai E&butghj but at the earnest solicitation of the 
^iongregatiou in Geneva* ho once wore took 
Sliiiftbode there in 1556. At Geneva he, puh- 
liSwii JTAs First Miut of the Trmpet Jgaimt tk^ 
> JdMiSmMis Eeaknent^ of Women, directed prindpally 
Shtt Mary of Bn^and and the queen regent of 
, itetujpning to Bcotland in 1559, he contl- 

' ' V, ' ^ i llffimwx argoveniment . 


nued his exertions in behalf of Erotoattththinti whidh, 
hy the aid of an English army, finally' Mimphed, ' 
in tlie Mowing year. He died in 157S, Atid^hefi 
laid in the grave* was characterised by 
Morton as one * who never feared the face i# 

The theological works of Knox are numeroda* bsii 
hia chief production is & History of <Aitf 
of HeJiylon within the Realm of ScoUmul, printed aftiMr 
his death. AUiiongh, from having been written gt 
intervals, and amid tho distractions of a busy IJ^* 
ranch of it is in a coiifuBed and ill-digested state, 
it still raaintfiiiis its value as a chief source of infer- ( 
jnatiou on the ecclesiastical history of the eventful ; 
period during whicli tjie author lived; and, though ' 
sometimes inaccurate, and the prodtictidft of a parti-* 
zan, it hiis, in the main, been confirmed by the re- 
searches of later historians. Asa specimen of this 
celebrated woik, we select the account of tho . 

[A SHosuhiat ion of Cardinal RmtonJ\ 

After the death of JMa.ster Wishart, the cardinal 
was cried up hy his natt<‘rors, and all tho rabble of 
the corrupt clergy, n4 the only defender of the Catho- 
lic Chuich, and punishu* of heretics, neglecting tho,, 
authority of the sluggish governor. Aiwl it was said 
hy them, that if the gieat prelates of latter days, both 
at home and abroad, had been so stout and zealous 
of the credit of the Catholic Church, they hod not 
only suppressed all heretics, but also kept under the 
laymen, who were so froward and stubl^ora. (in the 
other -side, when tl»at tho people l>ehcld tho groat 
tormenting of tljat innocent, tlu:y could not witimold 
from piteous mouruiug and complaming of the inuo** 
cent Iamb’s slaughter. After tl»c death of this blessed i 
martyr of God, began the }>coplo in plain speaking 
to damn and detest the cruelty that was used ; yea, 
men of great birth, and cstiJiiation, and honour* at 
open tables avowc<l, that the blood of the said Master ; 
George should b'‘ revenged, or else it should cost life } 
for life. And tliat, in a short time, they should be like , 
hop ki']u- tor slaughter, hy this vicious priest, which 1 
neither minded God nor cared fur man. Amongst i 
those that ^pa^£e against the cardinars cruelty, John I 
Lesley, brother to the Karl of Jlothes, was chief, with 
his cousin Nomiau I-csley, who had been a great fol- j 
lower of tho cardinal, and very active for him, but a | 
little before fell so foul with him, that they came to [ 
high reproaches one with another. The occasion of I 
their failing out was a private business, wherein Nor- 1 
man ‘Lesley said he was wTonged by the cardinal. On ' 
the other side, tho cardinal said ho was not with ro- i 
Hpect used by Norman Lesley, his inferior. Tho said ' 
John Lesley in all companies spared not to uay, that i 
that same dagger (.showing forth his dagger), and that 
same hand, sJiould be put in the cardinal’s breast. 
These bruits came to the cardinal’s cars ; but he 
thought himself stout tSnough for all Scotland; for 
in Babylon, that is, in his new block-house,* ho was 
sure, as he thought, and upon tho fields ho was able 
to matcli till his enemies. * * Many purposes were 
devised how that wicked man niight havo been taken 
away; but all faileth, till Friday th® 28th of May, t 
anno 1546, when tho aforesaid Norman came at night j 
to Saint Andrews. William Kirkcaldy of Grange, 
younger, was in th® town before, waiting upon tho 
purpose. Last cam® John Lesley, as aforesaid, who 
was most suspected. What conclusion they took that 
night, it was not known, but by the issue that foj- ; 

lowed. But early upon tho Saturday, in tho luomi*^ 

the 25th of May, were they in sundry compaui®# m 
the abbey churchyard, not far distant from the castle 

♦ Th® arohiepSscopal palsco of St Andrews, in whleh.^ ^ ; 
eardlnal resided, ww a fortified handing, to wWph, it 
ho hftd tvoently made somo importimt addiWoft* t 

' ' 



f gfkim being optsiitt (uid the drftit'hiiidge^lietien 

^ leoelving m Ume and stones^ a»)d ether 
i hlpceseary for building (for Babylon wiw alaJbst 

first, we say, essayed William Kirkcaldy 
!' Orange, youn^r, and with him six peraons, and 
‘ing entry, li^d purpose with the i)orter. If my 
W|WJ waking? who answered, No* While the 
< "laid William and the porter talkcth, and his ser- 
vants made them to look at the work and workmen, 
approached Nonnau BesJey with his company ; and 
because they were in great number, they easily gat 
entry. They mldrcpa to the midst of the court ; and 
immediately came John Lesley, somewhat rndely, 
and four persons with him. The poiter fearing, w'ould 
have drawm4thc bridge ; but the said .fohn, being en- 
tered, thereon, 8tayc<l it, and leaped in ; and wdiile 
the porter. made him for defence, his head was broken, 

I the keys taketi from, him, ajid he cast into the ditch, 

, jAp'd 80 the place W'as sei/xd. The shout ariseth ; the 
^^orkmen, to the number of more than a hundred, ran 
olf tho w’alls, and were witliont hurt put forth at the 
! wicket gate. 'J’hc livst thing that ever was done, Wil- 
liam Kirkcaldy took the guard of the privy posttm, 
fearing lest tho fox should have escaped. Then go the 
^ rest to the geritlomen’s chambers, and without violence 
<lone to ai\y man, they ])ut move than fifty persons to 
tlje gate : the numher that enterprised and did this, 
was but sixteen persons. TJic cardinal, waketicd with 
the shouts, aakod from his w indow, meant that 

noise 1 It was answccod, that Norman LesfOy had 
taken hia eawile ^ which understood, ran to tlio 
postern, hut perceiving the passage to be kept without, 
ue returned, quickly to his chamber, took his two- 
handed sword, and caused his chamhorlnin to cast 
chests and other inpediments to the door. In this 
meaniimo came dohn Lesley unto if, and bids <tpon. 
Thf* t*aidinal ashing, ^V■ho calls ? he answered, My 
is liCslpy. Ilo dctn.'indcd, U that Norman? 
lElae bthcr snith, Nay, my name is John. 1 will ha’ic 
I saith tho cardinal, for Ik; is my fricml. Con- 

, “'tout yourself with such as are here, lor other you shall 
.haV^? none. 'J'hcre were witli tho said John, .tames 
Slcilviti, a man familiarly aciiuairited with Ma«tor 
George Wishart, and Ih'ter Carmichael, a stout gen- 
tlemaji. iu this meantiiric, whih? they force at tli« 
door, tho cardinal hides a box of g<dd under coals 
that were lai<l iin a secret corner. At length ho 
askoth. Will yo 'SOjVO my life ? The said John an- 
swered, It may be ihat wo will, N:iy, s.aith the car- 
dinal, ‘Wear unto me by God’s wound q and 1 will 
0 ]>en to you. Then un.sncrcd Die said .lohn, W that' 
was said isnnaaid ; and s(i cried, I'iio, hro (for the 
' (itior was veiy stiong), and so was brouy.lit a chimley- 
fuU of burning coals ; which perceived, the cardinal 
or his cbatoberlain (it is uncertain) ojKmed the door, 
o-ud the cardinal sat <lown in a chair, and cried, 1 
j am a priont, I am a priest ; yc will not sKy me. I'he 
I Bicid John Lesley (according *(*» lus former vows) struck 
; him first once oi twic<?, and so did tin* said I’eter. 

Ij But James Melvin (a umn of nature most gentle and 
Tipoafc modest), perceiving them both in cholcr, wdth- 
1' ilWfftj and said, This work and judgment of God 
it be secret) ought to be done with greater 
rind prewiting unto him the point of Die 
lupent thre thy banner wickod life* 

* ^heddi^g of iht) IJocmI of that 

0^ Owl, Master Gftorge Witthart, 

' Oplbwit In t* cou.su mod bcfoT« men, i 

it w u^um thee, and we from I 

; ^9. it. Lor hei'c, before my God, 

'I pwW, %a*i> the hatred of thy person, the 

' Ipyeief nor the fear of swiy trouble thou 

, <3im» td me in particular, moved or 

only because thou hast 
'n?maih«fet, nsi obstinate ehemy against 
ai^,1i^>b5ty'‘gcspel. And so he struck 


him twice or thrice throii>j^’wK;4 
Bo he fell, never.;, .word 

am a priest^ fie, fie,' all is ' 

While they wore thus ba«ied triilit ihe 
fray rose in the town ; the provost atsemblet^fie dotiEii 
nionalty, and comes to the hou«e-si<fe, crying, WVifc 
have ye done with nay lord caidinal I where . 

lord cardinal? hava ye 8k.in my lord cai'4?*Ari'l 
They that were within answered gently, Best it Were 
for you to return to your own housea, for the than 
call the cardinal hath received his reward, otid, in bk ' 
own person w ill trouble the world no morin. But t^n 
more cnragcdly they cry. We shall never depart till 
that w'c see him. And so wa» he brought to, the eiwt 
j block-house head, and showed dead over the wall to 
the faithles.^ multitude, which would not believe be- 
fore they saw, and so they departed without, 
aiernam^ ct raiuusral in pace, sung for soul. *. * 
Th^se things wo w'ritc merrily, but we w'ould that the 
reader si J on Id observe (JodT ju'st judgments, and hO]W 
tliat he L.an dei>rfd>cii(l the worldly-wise in their own 
wisdom, make thei r table to he a siiaro to trap thoii; own 
feet, aml^their own pni'^iosed strength to be their own^ 
de.'-truction. TJieso are the norks of i>ur God, whereby 
ho woubi admonish tho tyrants of this earth, that in 
the end he will be revenged of their ciuelty, what 
strength soever they make in the contrary. 

BAVID CALDEHWOOD— SIR JAMKS MWlt* 

In the reign of jraraes VI., a work sinfilar to that 
of Knox, btJt on a nnicli morcj extensive $ca3e, ifion- • 
iiiintile, and involving many public docnmerita, wui® ! 
wriiten by Davij) Caldkhwood, anothttr zealoas 
rre.sbytonau divfiu*. An abridgment of this wiork 
has bei'ii jirinteil under the title of The True Histtnrtj 
oj the C/utr(h of Saidmid : the original, in six folio 
volume.? of mannsei ipt, repo.HL'.s iu the library of' 
Die university of Glasgow. For his resolute oppo- 
sition to Kpiscopaer, Gulderwood waB inipri«oned , 
in 1017, and afterwards banished from Scotland.' 
On hi.s return, he hecamc minister of 1‘cneaitltfclid^ 
ill IJjcldingtonshire. The style of liis w'ork d««^ytrii 
little eomiiicndation ; but though tinged with pft't'tyr 
feeling, it has always been valued as a repeutdry of 
lii.stonc.'il fiict.*r. 

Sir .Jamks Met.vii., privy councillor and jfeijtle* 
man of the Vied-obamber to Mary Queen of Seol's, 
w,'is Imrn at Hall-hill, in Fifc.shire^ in the year 15361 
and died in 1006. lie left in manuscript a idttorical 
A^ork, which for a considerable tiino lay unknown 
in the castle of Kdinhurgh, but having at kthglb 
been discovered, xvas publislied in 1683, nnder the 
title of Memoirs of Sir James MetvU of ffttU-HUi, i 
eontainimj mi Impartial Aceoiml of the 
able AJlitirs of State during the Last ; 

i/oned hg other Historians ; more pariir.idartp i 

to the Kingdoms of Enghind^sim d S aotland, 

Iteiijns of Queen Elitabetk, Man/ 

King James. In all xrhieh ITrawA'acO'omf the 
Personnth/ and Publivlg Concerned. Tlibi ’Work ffl OiJ* ' 
tceraetl for the simplicity of its styKond as ' 

authority for the history of manyA^rtapt 

John Lesley, bishop of Ross, waa h 
partisan of Queen Mary, whoth Im 
<ju her retuni R’dro Fronoo to Scotland 
and in whose behalf' he actively exerted: 
during her irnprisomnmit in }£ngland; 

El)7,aDeth to withdraw to the eoathl^t^ ‘ , 

of the (ionspiroeW against her lilt 
gaged, .he was appointed Mahop ' ^ 

1593, and in that 8itnmtk>n etppJoy# 
and hiflufine© in founding thi!«e 
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Itf U§ ^uki^r^en, «t; 

mw, howev^, advitjac<»l m yem^ 
7 tttowarth leBigii^tl th^ imtie, and re- 
mmutk rtionastery in tho whero 

iMl mH 4n J5»6, Hi 8 eliief puWledtiorm arc, a 
ift tlefciwo of Queon M.xry' and her title to 
im li!ngll$h ruwn , a of Scotland and thf 

Smlkh mid a woik on the Onqm, Manmrs, 
J^pA)W» (if tho Stotth. All tlKHc arc m I^atin , 
'UieWt two tunning a volume whu h In publisliLd at 
tidftti in B7t? Ho wrote m the SeottisU hngiingo 
i|i ^i(«n>ry <f Sc otlund liom 141b to K>01, of winch 
nnlly a i^atm trwnslitiou ((ontaimd m the lolumc 
mcntiomd'l w is imldi bed by himsilf the on 
ginal, howeict, mM printed b> tlic liuinatiiu ( luh 
in 1 W In ld4i appe mel a uoiU cntith (i Fo//r/ 
nafft * the body of Mimh (oinisted of a 

ppatatbgue of the t nt ins pi e uh u to Si ottish families, 
ecrtnpiwd by llisbop Lt sley m t1 1 Sco tisli 1 ingiiagc, 
and which hid long bun piesetiid m m imnenpt 
Irt thOf^uHege of Don ij 

[( h(i at (fht 1 I, 

(Pi )m 1 1 il< V 'i Ilihl liofs l!mi ) 

( nncfl V/> ttn tj 1 1 K 1 w «i yf '1 I •« 1 na tnt ram 1 f r 
tiitti tluow nU thi }>aif s < f Hi's u U«i I) i iis( li wis inobill 

pimu\ ami trav» I tt n 1 ill ill Iuh tl ms fn m (inhuraAr f 

hlisiibjutUmiicai < jusOm inlqiiUtut lU n saAin &< ) 

Thoi*t wasgu it doll inliu ;mm i Ic to linn Unou h 

all tho puU of Ins loihn, bn an e lu iv« w iiobh 

pnntt* and trii uk I mielvlc ill Jnsdi}s loi jutin 
t«uuiUg of Ins subieetsin ptuio, jiisiicr, mhpuctiuss 
UcMati a man of pOMnim mil st ituu i uHnient, 
ilheit imghtv and stion;; thntwitli, <1 tmiil<nni<i 
amlnble uml lovely, sponally in Ins mnninuation , 
liiH eyes gray and simp ol si^Ki, ib it i\lu nihociei In 
did mice ace and laaik, hi would jurfntly knm m 
ell tinitti thircaftir; ot w t m all tilings ejuuk and 
pi^oifipt; ot a piiiKtly stoumh nid In ii lmium m 
l^rcat ptnl«, donhttnl aflnrs, anl iinttns < f wti lity 
imjwwtance he had, m a inanun, a dnint foitsi 1 1, 
for in sntli things ns Ue m nt il> ml to do, he did tin m 
adii^cdly and With gu it di libeiation, to tin int nt 
tliat amongst ill mm Ins wi( ind piuilcnio ini^lit It 
poUtl ahd rtgaided, and as fn ixnl and piss all 
Otht^TS m estate iiml ib^iutv JhMiks this, he wan 
^idiei, modtuitc, hoiKSv, allahle, t mitions, and so lii 
ahhoDcd piido and ami^ met, tlut lu was t\ii shuin 
arid quuk to thmi wlmh ueie s| tted ii noted with 
that on me Jkwasiils> i oulimdsmi )ustuiu,^ 

hyiUewhuh ono tlimg In aJbmd to him the hearts 
Of aijl the pcojilc, h(< nisi tluy l^id qmeth and in 
te8ti> mitof all opprtf.sj >n in 1 i ok tat ion ol the mbi 
llty ami mh peisons and i i rliis sevuity ol his was 
a>?ld a,njie%td a eeilain meuiful pdv, whuh he 
did oHWWWS show to Sjnh n« hnl offtmled, taking 
rMhidl chWipgpitioi money noi m< u s lues , which 
^ 08 # plaiii ftigummt thit ht did nat Ins ngmi only 
(|U* he «ilfcid Uimstlf) t) bow and abate the high ami 
hearts of the peoples spcmlly Inshmui* 
liiftijnwrdewra, bthcr«, nuised and brought up m 
lillfcirOUH factious ^tid (ivil rebcIliojiH, and not loi 
fiJiNSwdy 4®^uc of in Iks oi Imngoi of monci, aKhougU 
Sfifh a| WOWf fttfiiietedWould eiy out, and Huuly this 
d4i3ld ipbjfllKiit ptnuo did not diiour and eommiAc 
oouutry ; fur ho by lu» high polu y mai- 
iflllidy h W loalm and himpedf, both with gold 
!ii^l kind of nth sub^tamv, wheioot he 
,„ieir0 and quimtity m all hw palacen M hia 
^ .ij»d 80 <4ii» kittcs living all his time m 
„ . m High honour, nehes, and gloiy, 

ijuft ^ iioUle and prudent poUcicsi worthy 

Moski dtusn 4to Taiit JMtttbitrgk 
^ ^ Broomen, oi nt$HIaB4«M 



to bo registered m the book of Diisn% ) 
iwidered Ins spirit into the lumda of 
where 1 doutit not but he haa wuro fmxtibh eff 
that IS picpared for these as ghall sit eh 
hand ol mu S-avienf* ^ 

( Ihimmcf of Sdnihttqh and ZretA hy the 

1/4 Kill J 

Now Will 1 uhini to the oanie‘et ambition of King 
Ilemy ot tn^lmd, wh) uastd not to se’ateh by flll 
me ins possddt, t> att iin ti his desiie,* and therefore 
stilt n gif at aiiny by si v mto Stothind, with the liar! 
ol Ikrttoid, his luuttiiant uul tin Vlhiount klf»Ie,his 
uhnual, with tw > Imudiid gunt ships, besides boalS 
ind mars (hit eaiiK 1 thui vu tuals, whereol thfMm 
was gloat nuinhti , an 1 llu whoh tloit aimed in ilie 
tilth foinrnt Liitli tin thud d ly ot Mav, and landed 
ntthelsew Hint uni out w. tin us ind nun, with great 
utilkiy ind oil kind (t uiunitum,liu i >urth of May. 
In (he nu uitiim , tin (mvdnoi bf in^ in tlio town of 
1 liiibuuk, lu iiin^ Ilf (lull Hudhn arm il, departewi 
i ith oi the (own tmv u 1 btuii, nctoinpanif d with the 
C iidinal, I Ills if lluntb, \rgyll, Hothwoll, and 
llui , With till 11 Ml }i sill dd im n only, puipdsiiig 
tistiptl hi diii^ 1 1 till < IK m> but ha* they wete 
siiidy il ilisi 1 1 the gu itnumlu ol their (uciriiest 
when till u )i tiny wcu nut able t)wdhs(imd their 
I i<(s, tin \ utiniu 1 1 > I liubnryh, uid sent Su Adam 
(>tt(i)nuiu,pioust< [ tin town, indtwiuj: the bailies, 
to the said J ml Ikilfoid, hint i> lut, de suing to know 
lor what tan li \ is c im with suih an army to 
nil ide, t nisnb ung time w is no w u piotlainiott ]io- 
twiit tin two u ilnis, and it tlnu wa* any in)iiii<K 
i wi n^s done whmiipon the hin ol 3 iigUnd WOK 
olkiidtd, they w iild aipon i t iinini siomis to tre^ 
with them (Ikk ip ii ui 1 to tint tbaiikfuUy 

w<»uld iittiM tlmn within the i wn ot Idiubnvgki 
Jhe Slid J 111 d Ikivfoul in wmd, tint In had no 
eomtnissi n to ti it ujm n iny nmttcH, but only to 
rcccnc tin Qu<in ot S ilau 1, t > lx e iiv< vod in 1 jig- 
land to I unried with *hin ( I tlwaid , uid it they 
woull diliMi lui, In w mill nbsliui iioiii ill puiwuit, 
ftlitnvii lu wdill lain ind dt ti ly the towns ol 
ldinliii«,h> leith, in I ill ( ilu is wlmc lu liu^ht Ims 
iiMsiir within tiu uaJm d Sotlml, and desiifd 
thmtoK tIu hiiP* nun wnes Iikiu S aiiel otliirfe, 

I an ' Within the li wn f 1 dinlmiirh, to eomo lortb in 
(he sunn, an 1 yin suit limn Ixli u him as lieutenant* 
uid ' llu tliu ) lilt > ilu kill Nwill, racist he would 
pi Had IS he had sjx kt n Jo the whuli the provOSt, 
l>tlK < uuiiaud I f i1k («< itiuoi und touiKi I, answered, 
that the y would abi Ir ill < xtiomity ratha od theyfttl- 
hllal his lUsius , and so llie OovcinoJ caused funllfdl 
tin tustlo 1 1 J ilinlmi Ji with nil kind of necenleaty 
nituK, and deputed to Stm cling <* In tho meantime, 
the J lulish army lolged that iiight lu Leith. Upon 
tlio mom, being the tilth e>f May, they uiarehied for»^ 
waid toward 1 dnibuighbj theCi«ongate,flind orSfchtir 
tntenim theixin, tUeie earae to them mix thouiand 
horsemen of 1 nghbh men fienn Biiwiek by land, who 
paiudwith them, and paased up the Cnnotigate, ol 
purpose to entci at the Nether Bern ; wlieio aoiue re* 
sistanee was made unto them by oertain hcottisb 
lutii, aiidtineis ot tlie Lngbsh luou we le Kkm, 
some also of tJio ‘^eottndi side, and so heJd them that 
d ly oee upicd Kkumwlnug, till the night came, wliith 
eoHii>clhd them to letuni unto j^eirciunp Ami oil 
the next day, be iiig the- sixth di Maj , the gicat attn) 
came foiward with the haill o)Jmanc<s,7 mid assailtd < 
the town, which they found vend of alJ usistano^ i 
saving the ports ol the town woe closed, which 

* le cefioiToo a nwtihMje between his noA n^d the 
ties«n Mary of 

f Oppei^tet 8 When, fmro tho ttwio wb«tfr 

*JKN. »SturIiinr 
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; hL^ 


Sh>«» viw 

e ^wrtie, wh»e ^;pt»y 4 

f^tge th® cwt>i«. B®ti in® Uird of Stofio- 
ptmf * jhftfBOifj. caused ihoot ai them in 8 o 
3ad®nco»' and with »o good meaawi'e> *hat 

^ nittmlMr nf I^Tiffliiih men. ainoit£8t 


■'Crtsati aDwnwaiMWt aaiu. wi.ium ov 

liOT slew It great nupW of English men, ainoi«8t 
whom there was some principal captains and ge»“e- 
^ men : and one of the greatest pieces of the Englisn 
k . 4. ... . wVbnbi'.nWMtBrk W^^ITA con-** 


" men i md one of the greatest pieces of the English ^ 
' , dtdinimees was broken ; wherethrough they were con** 

* stmined to raise the siege shortly and retire them. 

' '' IChe same day the English men set fire m divers 
; ! i filaoes of the town, but was not suffered to nmintam 
' Sumrough continual shooting of ordinance forth ot 
' ' iSe castle, Wherewith they were so sore troubled, that 
Ihey were constrained to return to their camp at Eeitn. 
Bui the next day they returned again, and did that 
^ they could to consume all the town with fires. So 
‘ Bkewiso they continued some days after, so that the 
iSt l^ ^the town was burnt in cruel msmnCT; 

' during the which time their horsemen did ^eat hurt 
in the country, spoiling and burning sundry 
thereabout, and in special all the castle and place of 
’ Cxairmillw, where the most part of the whole riches 
of Minburgh was put by the merchants of the toira 
in keeping,^ which not without fmud of the 
ae Was^^rted, was betrayed to the English men for 
>' ,j a part of the booty and spoil thereof. 

^hen the English men of wax was thus ocaipied in 
' ' burning and spoiling, the Govenior sent and relmved 
V ^ the of Angus, Lord Maxwell, master of Glen- 
emrn, Und Sir George Douglas, forth of ward, M 
to liberty ; and made such speedy 
fl^he could to set forward an army for expelling the 
Wish men forth of the realm ; who 
a the xiiij day of May, they btoko down tho p cr 
# Leith haven, burned and destroyed the same , and 
, ■iSlibping their great artillery, they sent their sliiyw 
homeward, laden with the spoil of 
; Uiid^Lcith, taking with them certain f f ® 
Which was in thehaven, amongst the winch the ships 
: Salamander and the Gnicom. were carried in 

Fjjgland. Upon the xv day of May their army and 
^iJr fleet departed from Leith at ono time, the town 
^Lcith being s^t in fire the same morning ; and their 
said Anuy that night lodged at Seaton, tho next night 
beside Imnbar, the third night at Kenton m the 
Memo, and the 10 day of May they entered in Her** 
Wkk, in all this time, the borderers and certain 
others Scottish men, albeit they were riot 
numhti to give battle, yet they held them buBv with 
rtf their men and horAe 


John ' 

Glasgow and of St AimJpws m -th® 

VI,, ww bc^ in 156$t A 

moter of James’s scheme m the eftahlW>WJJ® 

Bpiscopacy in Scoliittd, he »tw>d lu^ 


of that King, as weu a» mi 

1 “C 



wi© taken, and therefore none of them durst in any 
from tie great army in all tieir paeeage 
II fifom Edinburgh to Berwick.'* 

! I , * As some oJ out roadera may be pleaSed tc see BisUop Lesley » 
i veraUm of thia alrooioua narrative, we here tro«sorii» 

‘ I thiS;tefaiWr l>»rt of It from his volume printed St lioroe m 15^ a 
Observed that the style is much more concise than in 

^^^orom eopiae Loyth! pemootant. Postero aotem 
IJdlbhUrsum vcTBiiH jHit vioiun qui S canonU'ls nomen hubet 
MMjOMdkmtes, sex niiUlbus eqnitvnn, quS terresL i Stincre Ber* 
il^venisdiut, ae oonjuujnmt. Ad ftiferlorera nrbis portam 
ijjatfe-idi ii * lertbsa iw a Ocotbt ittcessitl elstcr© ooguntur. 
ftinSsteyite. so in eaetra reolplunt; sequeott die 
fall amnibv^ tippugnandum aniveni 
*lh*0 elflwtt* ©rant, dlmpUs, in nrbem 
prosidel potest, dlsporitfe. : 
Ih ali^hoastus arois pretecimi ' 
dUip)oden% ruida Sngentl bosUum 
’SSdf&Stteii'. aftSiwttbiii 'tnwnsvwborat. Qnam ob 
to varfas oppldi partet 
'Uttas spiUiiieTe non 

<BZ^^^3if^lerMduaTix cM^^iaculatkmemfte fiw- 
retaiigdnt. Postero 
4l«<|iei«tia' inflMnhuitQm 


Archbishop Bpotiswood. 

popular comuiotions had obliged him, to n^re. , Ho 

wrote, at the command of James, a 

Church of Scotland, from A.n, 203 to 1625. 

the king, on expressing his wish for the 

of that work, was told that some passages m it 

possibly bcartoo hard upon the memory of hifl BjOth^L 

he desired Spotiswood to * write and 

yet, says Bisliop Nicolson, the histonau 

not so far with a commission 

out one.’* The history was pubhslicd 

1655, and is considered to be, on the whole,, a fafth" 

ful and impartial narrative. . I . 

[Vestrftciion (\f Mc^igtous EdiJ^ccs tn 16S9J . ^ 

Wiilut those things pwed, John Kwj. 
from Oeneoft into Beotland, and, W » 

giegalion, did preach to them «* I'erth. W W; 
mon, he took occasion to speak Ijj 

of images, showed that the a ge te nded 
honou^ and that such idolsflRIlWonuiprihta 

per qnatnor dies mlsoiaMi ineondio eeiHlaiwarlt. ; 

^uite, sllteine miUtibn. lam Amdto wa? 

, arils omnia vastala el diruia tuenml. , 

pore Comllom An,u«um, P. Mam^l^ ^ 

STom eduolcxoustodUa Juhrt ! 

00,11, ut Angles r«no ojlei"- 
, pridlB Id. Mall ciwtra movtmt i augerfem portus 
1 Sallostnodverfiio llttore portw, oppidaqtwii^ldotWgWi, 
, ao naves spolUs onpstw In 

etlom Scotio«*mvcs, inter quosdttw pr«nip^rt MiejWiWggTO 
; Bauunimder ©t Unicom^ dietj, eecntrt 
X Tunt Bxwcltw, qui t«m duwil^. 
cuttn looat, soounda pnrobwrt \ 

a sequl, infestare, eliquos ettam oaiy»« 

K ufc toto Itlnerishn^iis statin yix 


UCTSlUlttiWL 




m 1IW0 ©tfcted itt eliuttdbifli otifM iO be pulled 
w btdDiir to mod, md ^odly wople 


ft« beld|r odbQtdt^ to gpod md i^odly Mople 
endedi end tb^ better sort ^e to dinner, 
to tiy ipen’e afiMions tnaa out of any 
4 < 1 Pt$oo« ^fepmed to »ay *naai, opening a great case, 
mm^rn the hwttoiy of diTOTS saints exquuntoly 
paihrnd* A yonng boy that stood by, saying that 8iu.li 
hoMneSS was unsuderable, the pnest gave him a blow 
TJhe bfly» W endanger, casting a stone at the pntst, 
happened to hteak one of the pictnros, whereupon stir 
trat ptesently raised, some of the common sort falling 
upon the priest, othois running to the altar and bw ak 
ing the images, so as in a moment all was pulled down 
in tho chmw that carried any mark of idolatry 1 h< 
people, upon the noxs< thereof, assembled in great 
numbers* and, invading the clolattrs, maile spoil of all | 
they found therem<* Ino Franciscans had store of pro ! 
vision, both oi victuals and bousohold stuff , amongst ! 
tho Dominicans the like wealth was not found, yet so 
much there was as might show the proftssion tlu> 
made of povortv to be foimied and counterfeit Jlu 
Caiihu*4ians* who passed both these ui wealth, were 
used m Uke monntr ; yit was the pnor iicrraitied to 
take with him what m might cury of gold and silvti 
plate* All the spoil was gii en to the poor, the nch 
sort forbearing to meddle with any pait the w of But 
that which was most admired was the sjw ed tlw y madi 
in demolishing thear cdihtcs For the ( haittiliousc 
(a building of sjitcctdmg cost and largcntss) was not 
onlyrumid, but the stones and timbei so quukly 
taken away, as, ip hss than two days’ spaa, a vtstigc 
thereof was scario remaining to bo seen fboy of 
Cupar in Fife, heaimg what was done at Path, wmt 
m like manner to th«ir church, auddefuud all the 
images, altars, and other instrumtnis I idolatiy, 
which tho curate took so luavily, as tlw i ighi follow 
mg he put violent hands « n himself ♦ * 

llie noblemen lemamed at lhatiimi in St Aiidiews , 
and because they foresaw this tluii aiisw( i would not 
bo well accepted, and feared some sudden attnupt 
(lor tho queen with her 1 lenchiuen la^ then at Falk 
land), they sent to the lords oi Dun and Pittairow, 
and others that favoujTC d rtligion in th( countries of 
An^s and Meams, and k quested thim to meet at 
St Andrews the 4th da) of Tuno Meanwhile, they 
themscltcs went to the towi ot Crail, whither all 
that had warning eamc, showing giiat forwaidness 
atjid resolutions ; and were not a little nicouia^ol by 
dohn Knox, who, in a seiinon mado unto them at the 
Same time, put them in rnuid of that lu toutold at 
Ferth, how thoro was no sinaritvin tin Queai Hi 
gout’s dealing, and that eundifiuns would not be ktpt, 
OH they bad found Then fen did exhort thun not 
to bo anyldnger deluded with fan piorams, seeing 
lihmo was no piace to be liop 1 for at Ihoir bands, wbo 
tow UO mga-'id of eontricts mid eovenants HoUmnly 
SSTpm* Aud because thcie would bt no quietness till 
I epe of the parties wfi;e masters, and strange is exjmlsfd 
out of the Klflgdoni, he wished them to prepare them 
iolvos cither to die ns men, or to live vie tonous 
By this exhortation the hearers wcu so moved, as 
tl^fedl immediattly to tho pulling down of altars 
tatvl imegcs, and destroyed all the inonummts which 
isbuscd to idolatry in the town The like they 
diJd ihs next day m Alpetmther, and iiom thence eamo 
dir'ertly to St Andrews, I he bishop htanng what 
IhW hid done m the coast-towns, and suspLCtiiig they 
’hwd attempt the same reformation m the city, came 
' ^ it vmW aorompamod, of puriiose to withstand thorn ; 

I he had tried the ctions of tho townsmen* 

inclining to tlio congregation* he 
Cfurly the next mommg towards Falkland 

Ipifto hmng Sunday, John Knox preached b 
m iMh his theme the history <4* 

m m <id the 


temple** and applying the «Mt 

that timu m Jemsalem to the i^asentwa^M thd 
church, and declaring what was the tlM 

whom God had given authonty and power* he 
incite the auditors* as* the seimou being anded^ they 
went fill and made spoil of the ohurehes, rautig th* 
monastenes of tho Black and Gray Fyiars to the 
ground. 

[Jmnea Vf artH a Jt/ftwitorij Prettek^r i 

The king prraivmg by all these letters that tho 
d(ath of his motiui was dotcimimd, celled back lus 
ambassadors, and nt home give otdei to the mipieterfl 
to remomber hor in thoir public pruyocs , which they 
denied to do, though the fotm preset ibrd was mort 
Christian and lawful, whnh wis, * I hat it might 
please God to ilium nate her with th» light Of M* 
truth, and sivo hor ii om tb appaiont danger wherein 
she was east’ TTpon then denial, ehaiges were dl** 
re e ted to command all bishops, miiusteis, and other 
office beaius m the church, to make mention of her 
distress m their public pia}ciH, and commuid hor to 
God in tho ioim apjiomti d F it of all th< number, Mr 
Dav id Lmds vv at I nth lud the king s own mimstt^rs* 
gave obcdiemt At 1 dinbuigh,wheio tin disobidiinco 
was most publn , the king, purposing to b ivo their 
fault amendt (1, did appoint tin Id of Itlmiiry for 
sohmn pniycrh to be made in her behalf, coiumtliind- 
mg the bishop of Andiows to prepare himself for 
that day , which when ihr minisitrs undoi stood, they 
slmed up Mr lohn ( owpci, a young man not entered 
as yet m the iunctim, to take tin pulpit before tho 
time, andcxdudr the bishop ilu king coming at 
the hour apiH intel, and seeing him in the place, 
called <o him from bis scat, and ssid, * Mr J dm, that 
place was dtstmaU foi another, yet, simo you am 
then, il yon will iboy the chaige that isgiun, aiad 
rimembti iny inothn in your prayers, you shall g<) 
on * lie roi Ijm^, ‘ he would do as the Spirit ot God 
should diroct him,’ was (ommanded to leave the 
plate d miking as though ho would stay, the 
captain cf flic giatd went to pull him out , wherv* 
upon he bux'tt Infh in tlieso speerhes, ‘ Thu day shall 
be a wjfnchH agamst the kin„ m tho git it day of the 
lord ’ and then denouncing i wot to the inhabitants 
ot Idiiiburgb he went dewn, iiml the bishop of St 
4niiews trite luig the pulpit, did perfoim the duty 
r juired Hit nense was piat tor a whilei amongst 1 
the pcfiplc lut vfler fht v wero quieted, and had ; 
beard the bishop (as he was a mist poweitful preacher) 
(ut of that text to 1 imothy, diM purse of fcbo duty Of 
thnstiuiis m ‘praying for all men,* iho) gntveil Spn 
to sen their teat hers so far ourtaken, and eonelCmaed 
then obstinicy in that point fn the afternoon, 

( owfier was eulb d bifou the eeiuneil, where Air Wal- 
tir Balt an jut I and Mi William Watson, mmiisiew, 
leeoJOpRnymg him, ^or some idle speeches that «*<**• 
taped them, were both discharged fi ora preaching m 
J dinbuigh during his maiesty’s pleasure, aaidCowper 
sent piisontr to Blackness 

OFOBOir ttl/rHANAW j 

GroBOF BurHANAN w more distinguished as 4 
writer cf classical Latimty than for his produc- 
tions in the English tonguo He was born in 0n»n- 
Imrtonflhiro in 1 'iOG, stueiied at Paris md St An*^ 
drews, and afbcrwai^e acted as tutor to the Earl > 
of Murray. While so empJo>€d he gave ^^S^***^ 
to tl)e clergy by a satmi af jioeni, and was 
to take Tcftigo cm the continent, from which 
not return to Eootland tdl ndo 1 hough ^ M 
onabracJenl tho l^notestant doctrines, ms 
theeirtirt of Miwy faxmiraWe* he pjflSWj#. 
stttdieai wlwi empluyod to ‘ 







■dtec«il»&OT'”r 






itiefl, and be^mje ; prindpid of St t/odi^ai^d^a 


ptHiantry wat» probably in some dejsyrec the rdsult of 
Ins mstnictions, and on whom he is said t-o ,have 
occasionally bestowed a hearty wdiipping. In 1571 
he Yiolcntly attac ked the conduct and charact<;r of 
the queeUt in a Uitin work entitled Detecth Mariw 
Regmm. After the assassiaatiod of his patron, llcgent 
Murray, h(3 still continued to enjoy tlie favour of 
the dominant i)jirly, whose opinion that the people 
are entitled to judge of and control the conduct of 
their governors, he maintained with great spirit and 
ability in a treatise l)e Jure liegn% published in 1579. 
Having by this hook ofFendcid his royal pupil, he 
BjMjnt in retirement the last few years of his life, 
during which he composed in Latin his well-known 
* History of ScotliUid,’ published in Edinburgh in 
1 582, under the title of liermi l^otimrum Uistoria. 
He died in the same year, so poor, that his funeral 
took place at the public expense. Buchanan’s re- 
putation as a WTiter of Latin stands very high ; the 
general cxcellcntie of his poetical compositions in 
this language has been nlrejuly adverted to. As a 
historian, his style is held to unite the exeellenccs of 
Liv}'- and Sallust, Like the former, how^cver, he is 
aoHietiines too declamatory, and largely embellishes 
his narrative with fable. ‘ If bis accuracy and im- 
pai'tiality,’ says Dr llobertson, ‘ had been in any 
degree equal to the clegan (‘0 of Ins tnstc, and to the 
jmrity and vigour of his style, his history might 
be placed on a level with the most admired ct)m- 
postthnia of the ancients. But, instead of rejecting 
ifhprohable tales of clironiele wTitcrs, he was ut 
the utmost pains to atlorn them ; and hath clothed 
with aU the bt'autics and graces of fictio!i, those 
legends wduch formerly had only its wildness and 
extra vagaiiuc.’ 

In those who accustomed to peruse the ele- 
gant Latin compositions of Buchnnan, a 8i»cciinen of 
his vernacular prose is calculated to excite great 
Burpri.se. One exists in a tnu t called the Chammkon, 
which he designed as a satire upon the slippery 
statesman, Sern'ctiiry Maitlami, of Lcthiag Ion, whose 
final desertioiji to tlie qiitjcii’s party ho conld never 
forgive. A glance at this w'ork, or even it the brief 
extract from it here subjoined, will suffice to extin- 
guish ail lanictitation for the fact of his other w’rit- 
ings being in a dead language. Yet thi.s ungainly 
strain must have lx‘c*n that of the fainilia'*’ daily 
speech of this rival of Horace and of V irgil. 

[The Vhamtdeort.l 

Tbalr ja a coriane kynd of Bei.st callit ('hanmdeoii, 
engetsdep, in sir Countreis as tho Sone hes mair 
Sjti'enUi ui than in, this Vic of Ih-cfctaiio, the quhilk* 
alW'-t it, he small of Corporance, noghtthcless it is of 
one arndigo Nature, the qidiilk makis it to ho na less 
and iSjjokrii of than sum tJeastis of greittar 
The i^roprieties- is marvaiuus, ffir quat 
evir it be appUcrit. to, it semis to be of the 
,; a»aiyr^tJuliour,and imitahsal! Uewis,exccpte onclie 
;ilt# >;Quhyte and I<«id ; ami i'or this cans nwienc 
C^murKailie compavit^ it to ane Flatterarc, 
aM the Jmill Miincris of quhoino he 
adf +o be Freiml to, cxc<mt Quhyte, 
P> be the tJymlKJll :md Tokin geviu 
lit IMrist' Ovfouris to signifie Hempil- 
^ K*‘id Sign^dng Maulinesn and 

This A)pl icatioun being bo mit, 
W that beg nowther scue« the 




f 


* tVJiom ho fo^snsL 


paid Beist, nor ua, „ _ ^ , 

fikki thing not to be tfew. I will; iboi 
Bchortlie the Heecriptioun.of $io an 
ogoengendrit in Scotland iti the Cuiiti^ of 
not far from Hodingtoim, to that efibet IhM W 
knawin, the moist pcstifems Nature bf the «aid |i , ,, , 
sture may he tnoir casclie evited For this Mqn^dln 
being under coverture of a Mania Figure, may eoBjelwiP' 
cndoiiiinagc'^ and wets he Gscluiplt**thau gif ii 
moir defonne and strange of Face, Behaviow, 
and Membris. Praying the Hcidar to apardoun 
Febilnes of my waike Spreit and Engyne,'5 gif it 
not expreme pcrfytclie ano strange Creature, maid by 
Nature, other willing to schaw hir greit Strentb,^, or 
be sum accident tiirnit ho Force ftoine the obmiaon 
Trade and Course. 

' V 

WILLIAM l>RrMMONl>. 

William Drummond of Ilawthornden, who 
already been introduced as an eminent Scottish 
wrote several xugccs in prose, the chief of whiel 
The JJistori/ of the Tive Jime’teif^ and A Ct/pre^M 
or Vhilosophi^al JltfiectUms agabist tite 
In the former, wdiich has very a« a 

historical production, ho the fuJleKt 

extent the absolute 8iipremd!<w:^ hr kings, and th$ 
duty of passive obedience of Bubjinds. The ’ Cypress 
Cf rove * is wTitten iit a pleasing and solemp strain, 
and contains much striking imagery; but the au- 
thor’s reflections are frequently trite, and his poab 
tions inconsistent. He thus argues 

[Aguimt Mepmmg at JMatl<S\ 

If on the gi’cat theatre of this carih, amongst tb® 
nuinhcrlcss number of men, to die were only proper 
to thee and thine, then, undoubtedly, thou hodst 
reason to rejune at so severe and partial alawr bilt 
since it is a ncecssily, from which never any ago by-* 
past hath been eveinj>ted, and unto which they'whfoh 
be, and so many as are to come, are tbrauod (ho 
consequent of life being more common and familiar), 
why ahouklst thou, with miprofilablc and noUghir 
availing stubbornness, oppose so inevitable and ne* 
cessaiy a condition ? This is tho high way of mor- 
tality, and our general home : behold what millions 
have trodo it before tliec I wduit multitudes 
after thee, with them which at that same instant tan I 
In 8u universal a calamity (if death be one), private 
complaints cannot be heard! with so many rbyal 
palaces, it is no li»as to see thy poor cabin hurik. Shall 
tho heavens stay tlieir ever-rolling wheels (for whkt 
is the motion of them but tho motion of a swift (did 
evcr-ivhirling wdieel, which twiUeth forth, arUt again 
uprolleth our life), and hold still tinao to prolong tky 
miHejaMe days, as if tire highest of tboit'wOmhg; 
were to do homage unto thee. Thy death kit 
of the ordci- of this a pariTif tiie life/if tlai woiw 
for while the world is the world, aome creatUroB.®itiistj 
die, and others take life. Eternal things are raAsel|| 
far above this sphere of goneration and oonioptiotii 
where the first matter, like an ever-tlowing imd dbbfogl 
Hca, with divers waves, but the same water, kespetb a 
K'stlese and ncvcr-tiring current*, what is' below* da ; 
the univeraallty of the kind, ifiil- in itself doth C 
man a long line Of years hath continued, this'iidoj^j 
oveiy hundred is swept away. * ' This e^li 
a table-book, and men are the notes; thu firsiv ^ 
wotihen out, that new may be Written in, 
forc-wout us did leave a 1*0001 foruB ; and ^ojald 
grieve to do tho same to those who s))ohId>dbn ‘ 
us ? Who, being suffered to see th<? 



‘Such. » More easily avoHod. ^ 

* Worse l>o tawapedi. ' * WdOk spirit ' I- 

® Either w'litlng to' show h^r jpwt'sfrobfith* \ ' ‘ 'f" }■ , 'i 


s: 





mOTOIl tlTOEATUJlK- 


ttim w<it»* 


oabmH, i8|yirS<*ved tHe curtiim Dunng tU<^ reigns of ft»d 

^nd to give |)1&C0 to t^eir pil^ms ! And Oluirlpf>, iiter^ry laiig«$,ge retcivoil Into?* acussipiia 
him ttt^> I-fOiE'd of tills uiuveisc hath showed us the of Orttk tuid Latin, and alao of the wderisi liVencU 
wonders of hi« various frame, should we take 

it to haart, when he thinkeih time, to dislodge ? This iia>c given fiom Ovtrbtw y fitnl Tulior tnay lunve to ilTustnEiite 
is nnalteiablc and meutnhle docieo ■ a« we had the rouiiiis quoted above Tn ovn opinion Hu tvait^ftoOtt 
SlO nUrt of Oui will m our tntramo into tins hit, wc has tonsidii iWy oxaggunted tht faulta of l >!> « 

^hiOuid not pio^uinc to any m oui hiTing it, hut wbkb, howtvd, aio Cd* linlvol tin Afurf chsuiud Lot 
aobOlly learn to Will that winch he Wilis, whost tnki,tn txumili tw juifhtiu-iat landrm, ilu lliwl on vigOnr 

Will giveth U mg to all that it w ills ; and re iie kjk mg of numl, mul the m < ond on m k f tor the dc^lh oi jv tl nu^httr - 
' tho orderer, not renmo at the order and laws, wliuli 

OlLwhoio and always aie so jkift ( lly i stahlished, that ^ ^ ^ ^ 1 tpi ut ] | 

who would essay to corrett amt aimnd any ol tlum, IImh ai< thin fhu m nht b < jnjse jx i toctituj fn i man— 
ho should eiihci makt tluiri none, oi dtsnc tbmgs n«tmr n ism is U» »s n l » ai dindplinf ut,eviiiiw 
heyOiid the Iticl o( possilnhti. if mn < m. Ot tin hi rulu. w If I ( tht tnuof>hfue 

must ntrdit withti tn nnlui vvhhmit distipluw if> of aniall 
* foict, ind ditijlmt \Mtli ut it ituiu mou ft t hit if esi't'dlau 

ni 'UAUhS ON nil tl\JI 01 IHISliniOl) owtuhlxs tdofinv f th st it ividUthnotliiun 1 orae in 

• tilling < f th( >,1 inn 1 in limh it di v tin u i'- 1 1 t tliost ii a fwtlifl 

The poitry of QlKCn 1 Il/lbctll S rilgn, md tlu „ ,l llnn imimnnjs wmti, tlnn g dK(d f\tii f»»nm8fcw< 
prose of that of lur siiKtssm, were inudi dislipintl t rniat. natuu to tin tit < tidi tbo c\i il hii lunditianto 
through the <»pf»rition ot n strong propt nsity, on tin tin Khoilnni-ttr th tinnltu and sm ruts tithe pm ewxtdw 

part Of the authors, to faUi vtt i pioptiisit>, as Sir if iins or hi In J i t h ni w om indi tssor^ rvthagiiifttt, 

Walh.r Scott expLuns it, ‘ to suhstltlltl strume nul ‘'tides riiti mlwhosm 1 \ihi i wrtd mOruiOfurtht 


'll AUKS ON itii ti\jt 01 iHisiinioi) 

The poetry of Qincn J Ii/ibcths nign, md tlu 
prose of tliat of lur sm ((Shiu, were nmth dislipin d 


part Of the authors, to fahi vtt i piopiiisit>, as Sir if ihis orhi in J i t h ni m om indi tssor^ ISthagiiinnJ 
WalU,r Scott expLuns it, ‘ to suhstltlltl stnnge nul suites I'liti mlwhosm » \ihi i wnd mllruinfnrtht 
unevpof ltd (omuttionw of onml or of idia, toi ri il rI'h ‘f 'Msdfn tb v b il iif\ i iwin tlnm td foi wisnnim 
htimom, mid f\tn toi tlu tdusions of tlu sliongir "“thn r Jiionu d a-* t mu tnsimts inioiig those tint study 

{Jo.('at<ouil,,is,>h(i< -niUmliiKdtni/dumur »'> ■>■ im. It diu isc.id* H«m. tn(Uc«,,YltK,, 

^ ji 1 1 i A 1 i MiUinittlnMh 1 nil 1 IK joo t iniM lull lUit if there be atn 

thmk tluy nunc with due ludu, imtil tlui hivi one Ibatthi.iKthMlti. tu<n Miitotm .bt«Imngofwisileni 
adopted a loiin of txpussion, as will is i ysUm aftu he hath lottui thi Mas to nitm, indmcUutn.anaoxn 
Of mmwuri*, dvtUnnt from tlut wlmh ispropti to ^ ^ t u bm tlu tnii faith m 

^ mankind <it large lu Ijh/thtths i< 1 ,^ 11 , tlu louii 1 ninmi f 1 if n tint |h\ n t h i p il m vain w labom , 
language was for some tmio formed on the pi 111 of ^nl a it n - mi I btf u ii tudy 1 k nUunjt \cd in yaln in 
out 1^1}, a ptdantie eoiutici, whowroti i hook imiuu slot b tunietU tin edf, of wit studv Khu|Kntth tfn ' 
entitli d “ Eiiphut s and his 1 nglaiul, 01 the An \toni\ mmd i thing, Ikj it m ursit is u ud to tin idk , a thing, 
of Wit which quality lu mikes to consist in tlu b< itn vu o hud is i im t > wit will uniloui Andmo-t 
mdulgOlK C of cier> inonstrouh and oicistr lined ton plnuil> vi mav ml in many lb ikh tlio « (he uv t f industry and 
ceil? th,it ( «i 1 h t ug( mil red hy a strong UK rnory and it-bom Ihoh tl dioisot x m part e thi hud maibk iiwn 
a hoattd brain, ipphtd to the .ihsiini purpost ol ''itiitHinbrnthnu iswnn lontithlip Ihsidisthh, indnulrv 
ImUhmsunnatuuUonoit * It ipiK >■■!. tint th.!, 'h '".ty 11 .....,, (ui.l »,! 

. .1 iw. 1 ^ V..., i, Iw,« .1,4-,, tille i, doth w i\ 1 irnn irid tin! w bir b i mo'-t nt bh b) n xtuu 

fautaat k d pc rson had a i oiisidc i able ban in dc tci - ^ ^ ^ ^ w luit n i , if it ha m.i toppi ,i, 

mmlng the f^ihc t isti ol his igt , w hic h soon he c mni , , ^ ,, ,, 

gogemiid, that the tiuswlmh sprung from it ate Kmttb ^tlxI,^tb . fibr h dv tumi J to weau. 

f;o pe found even among the. olioieest ol the wheat ntssMiiht jinufb d ii(n<> * A\ii< mt Mdoins uioMhinwn 
♦ tl These ontiaf,ts upon language wen eommittcil i uicn foi waatof wiiKtlmg -> Muoui by hbnir the fUui 
Without reg ird to 1 ime and plat e *^1 hey wc r<* hi Id huk oi u jn t uri« d, tin m ild t vi< m m u < i xmu d, tin vn utc 4 
* good arguments at tlu bar, though Bacon sit on the inilwuki <.a<lui it w is w dim wm Idtlutimuiot Uas 
woolsacks and tloquciue irresistibli by tlu most mU, wh > buiii, dmimdid wh» miuih the ib*. duns ■mu 
hardened simui, wh<n King or Corbet were, in the i«r'U d m st di< iidsi h buii ‘tint im fit qmet «nd 
pulpit f While gi ive uid li untd piolcssjons sit <-1* "i”' dimf tb mwh « a* mvitul anm Pl.t wb> 
the example, the poits, it will riadilyho hiluxd, >’ ;»ai.v words m . tl .m siuidtpu.MiP ith, 

ran headlong into mi irror,foiw bull tlu yiDuldph id in,«x mdcMu < tb ,t b.mf s a yimugnum to vutac, 
respectable examph Iho iffietation “ot the »nd >uim toh.siut.xh .n 
w ord’' and of tlu Icttti ’ (foi a liberation w as almost [4 itfih > s f.n f fit th Ot uh rhu DiuijfiU i ] 

AS fashionable as punning) eei mid m some ill grei i 

K.mrl.ji x tn *b. birlmioiiH fhoii MLCi««t f< . tlu di itli of tl.MloucbUi andIKughal 


by hbnir tho fUui 
( UUIUCI, till VOUtC'.t 


pulpit f While gi ive md li mud pioltssions sit <-1* "i”' dimf tb inwh « a. mv.tui afiiu m.t wb> 
ttw oxirniiile, the i-octs, it »iU n •whlv ho 1« h< ud, >' ■..-.■■v « omI,- .. i . tl .n. -.1.. >.n ..im.d' Uh 

IBB headloBK «rto (li, , rror, foi » hit h th. y < o..ld ph id ^ ”>»■• *» 

.W}hresp«.Uhleixa...ph Iho .fficUtion "ot the ..ml uilm u. ... 

v.ord”and “of tlu kttti ’(foi nlWoratii.iiMa'.ahiiost n lah 1 1 (.n / fn ih ikuh rint Pamhui \ 

»i fwlnonahle 03 iiiii.niiKt) eeimid in ^ome iU(!rci . 

to hrina book Itnukh toi..pu8.t.on to tlu birimiono "j™ **" f 

l^of theoncent AnKlo-hro.n3,tlu merit ol Bho-t "uMh'o' ‘i" ' . i- *<" .■">.< ..^h. tta mh^ 

miiv. t »•.* f, X » , ,, of tliL 111 mrm r thin Into im » m th(^ dt ith of tbo dteeauud 

poems consisted not in the idi 03 , but 111 the auaiiit . „„i ,j„ i. h„t ,a 6...fat -bai ri.. w«* jcuoit 

|)9rrapgeniejQ.t (if +1 e words, and the itgular recur- mi^ht hn\i iivni -imt sh. s\as. moital, jind waist 
rauoo 0* some favourite sound or letter 4! j * Aj, but Iwr xiuthnudo ti.oo otten merry'- ly, bid 

thiiM n«( hbonid /«!(<, triaki llui wiM, * Ai,both<i grein yexers 
• p 6 r tux account of Tjly as a dinmntu poet wop 1 W» vmouutit t >1 dtaib —Av, but t)iy luKtts haira hliotild dispisc 

f < 'WltnwM a fit rmoii i»n fu bed at bt M u v h lx ft 1 0 t ho uni lift Know x nt tb ou « >t, I’' ubulus, t h*it llfu ut tbe gift of God 


Vatfiliyof Oxford Itistuu the pnutlur>vasa laymau, and death ih th. duo ot nature, as we itixiio tlu oncasaboru 
in a goid duun, xod girt with a Hwoid, ns high fit, ro must wi Sbido the other of netfmsxty Wiso m. ix hivo 
otf tho county , biK. Ms etoquenee was highly ijtplaud. d found that by 1. aming, which old men should kii.rw by « ap< 
|y Um l«amod body whoui he adinssid, allbnugh it wotxM rieme, (hat in life tlicro la notiuug auciel, in dtafb noilpar 
flat® fitartied a modi m andieni; e at it ast aa niux h ns tbi di< w wnir The pUiioiioplierfi aoi oimted it tla. chu fest fulutlts novt \ 
irf tke oratipr “ Arxmng, said hi, “at tlm Mount of bt to bottom, tbostcond, noon to die And what hath death in 
id tho stony fitago xvhc xo 1 now atand, 1 have hiought it no hard, that w« should take it fin him ily ? Is it sti ingfii to 
Mime flhi^ biscuita, bukod in the os i n of ch irjf y, c arotully M.e that i nt off which, by ixattju e, in inacio to b< tut oft ? ot that 
wiHie^rraidl for the chickens of the i liuri !x, the spai lows of the incited which is fit tp be irultcd^ or that bmnt whteh ie 

iimd the #w«ot swallow a of salvation '* “ Which wuy of tu bo burnt ’ oi xnan to pass that 1 h btn n to iwrish Tint iltOh 
il»fdil(dSttaijp,* aayti Anthony Wood, the reporter of the homily, grantest that she should have ditsl, and jet oit thdU, 

1*'!^ moBtly in fnslilon, ajxd oomraended by the gene because she is dead Is the death tbe Ixctter if it 
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ltu)j^ The prevalence of Greek and Bo- 
retm leareuig tuo dnef cau*e of tlxe introdnc- 
tk>n id so niany nords iVom tiliosu languages. Taw 
of thoir now echolarslup, fclie leain^ wnters de- 
lighted in parading Gwek and Latin worda, and 
oven whole scntenccn; so that some specimens of 
Wie composition of that tunc seem to be a mixturo of 
various tongues Bacon, Burton, and Browin , wcic 
among lliose wlio most frequently adopted long 
passages from Latin authors , and of Ben Jouson it 
w remarktd by Dry dm, that he ‘did a little too 
much to iraauisc oin tongue, leaving tlu 'words 
wlmh he transUtid almost as muih Latin as he 
found them ’ It would appi ir that the r igc, as it 
may be called, for originality, winch marked this 
pcniod, i^as one of tin causes of this change m our 
language ‘Many think,’ siys Ih TI«>hn m 1058 
‘ that they can never spt ik eleg mth , nor write bif. 
mfic anti} , except they do it in i language of the ir 
ovin dt vising, as it tluy were a<ih}inutl of their 
mother tongue, "and thought it not sufficiently tu 
nous to express their faniiis By means wheieof 
more JP’tuneh and T itin woidn liiivt g uned grouud 
upon us since the middle of Qucin J li/ ibcth’s reign, 
than were admitted by our aneestors (vhtlhcr wi 
look upon them as the British or bexon rate) not 
01 ) 1 } sincc^ the Noiman, hut the Koraon conquest 
.And Sn Thomas Browne about tin same taut oh 
St rvi 8, that ‘ if elegancy still proct edeth, and T nghsh 
pens maintain that stream wc have of late obsti'ved 
to flfJW ftom many, we shall, witliui ftw years, be 
fam to lea*) J atm to unde ret md I ngbsh, and a 
work will luove of cquil fiuilitj m either lo bo 
great <ui extent was Intin thus natuiahse*! am lUg 
Lngb'sh autliois, tli it ¥ilton at Ic ngth, in his prose 
works, and also partis in lus poctn, intioduccd tlu 
txltm or jKCuliai eoTiamtion of that lin uage , 
which, howcvir, wis nut dcstmed to take a janiiv 
nont hold of Lngli h hteratuie , for we find uomc- 
diattly after, that the writings of Clarendon Drytlen, 
and Barrow, were* not alTeeted h} it 

In looking buk upon the stjlc of the write is of 
whose woiks we hive gneii an luount in the pre 
«mt sqctmn, it will bo jicr eivecl thitiio stand ird 
and regular fomi of eomposjtion had is yet been rt 
eo^^Tiised I a h author,’ M'js Di Dr ike, ‘ irrogated 
to hittm 11 the light of nmoi Uioii, and Un ir rcspei 
five yorie< r uy he considered as t vik rime nls how 
far their peeuhar and often V(i> adveise styles wen 
ealeuUted t improve then natne tongue lhat 
thfv have comiilctfly failed to iiv a standard ^or its 
struct lire, n not be a bubjeti of ngret to any man 
who haj Impirtially weuhed the nunts mo eicfects 
of that ilu lion A w int of tu itness prceisioi md 
^imphcitj, is usudly observable in thmr p nods, 
whi h st( tiihti emmcutl} enervated and loose, oi 

eli^ preatest i r ils* »o ho not limit hath most >cart hut 
nwjr V ttm u)p h( thvt hith puvjr^t hairs, but grtatest 
glxd« ts Uvtilh loim st ih^ olil 1 be nity of lifo ooninstith 
tu.1 TUo nuuibennp f x\ aiiv ildAs hi t to tho ublux of sit 
tuh!! < Atn pat ) Hnt<» thr so bo hebf e stocnad tb it in 

idtht L8btkm«hii0K UilhimKh fnu 

Tha f /flowlnx BonUnrt attoi a, aai q lo i,f r y\y a nuoil affottwl 
miiAmca tu tho * * iphn *« - 

Whew Jparento »nw inre v ti kiv ObirfhiWren 
wi.* > and arwia u eietdreu ti iiavothom n«ln 
tSlh, tlhm tllo natuu ( a MuUuuanj wbon thoy 

put hobdo 1 1 youth, v hu tu v should put a r id 

WfMicr kbeWe* 1 hni *iM*U.ad ef j they ruako thiiu 
pMAt|taoa, s^toiqln ricih exasut ts<r goodt, and 
«x«0Utdis gcidliuMi , UBusa U no mai voi that the sou, betug 
jrith by hU fatiun , wi||l boco no retchlc.y in hia own will 
rua voasMa of tw poWiiatuais-oiiB cutintd 

m M r )y hf wit; 5 and tho othw, * Au 

liioeo Ohd hts 


pedantici ipoplicfttad^ and bbsenre* dm ^ 

more incompact and unrvulctMi t^um inn siyia m 
Bidney , nothing more harsh and quaint, frons an 
teetation of foreign and teclmlcal terma^ thah the 
dietion of Browne If wo allow to Honkea and 
Milton occasional maicsty and strength, and 
times a pceulmr felicity of expression, it mnatl: yet 
be admitted, that though using pure KngUsh woreS^ 
the elaboration and inversion oi thair periods aitk 
such iiB to (teak, in the more Lughsh reader, no 
small difhc ulty m the eomprthensiou oi their mean* 
ing , a fault, surely, of the most serious nature, and 
eve r pi odue tivi oi aversion and fatigue To Balaiglh 
Bacon, and Burton, w c ore indehkd for a stylo Which, 
though m ver nvallmg the hublime energy and forec 
oceasiondly diseovetable in the prose of Milton, 
niikeu a luaui approach to the just idiom of oUr 
tongue than any other winch their ageafiorded jft 
IS to the Tkhtoratiou, howt yc r, that we must look 
for that pc nod when our language, with few exeep- 
tiong, aHs unled a fueihty and elcaniess, a fluency and 
grace, hitherto strangeis to its strUeluro 

ORIOIN OF NVWSrArXBH 

Be foie cone ludmg the present see tion, it mayho 
projar to notice the rise of a very important branch 
of niodein lite^aturi We Uludc to m-wspawiRS, 
which, it least m a punted form, had thenr origin m 
7 ngl ind Among the ini » nt Bom ms, repot ts (c ailed 
Acti Jhiona) of what wis done in the senate were 
frequently pibliHlied This piaetice seems toliaxO 
existi I btlorr the time of Juliu^i Ca?sir, who, when 
(onMiI give oiders that it should Ik ittiuded to 
Ihe pul heation w is, howeier, i»rohibit< d by Augus- 
tus * Aetx DiurnC eontammg moie general in 
tdhgcnee of passing events apwar to hive been 
common ootb during the repumu and under tho 
emperors ol one of these, tlie following specimen is 
given by J’c tronius 

On the 2fth of July, dO boys and 40 guls were 
bum at i nm vlclii s estate a( Cunia 

At the Mime time a slavi was put to death fur 
uttrnug disnspccUul woriis against ms lord. 

ilic Millie da) a fire broke out m Pompey^a gaidons, 
whnli bee,un lu the nioht, in the steward’s apaitmeat. 
In modern times, uothing siihilar appears to have 
Ixtn known before the middle of the sixteenth 
ctn^my The Venetian government were, m the 
yui 15G1, durmg a war with the* Turks, m the 
lidat of c ominunn ating to the public, by incana of 
written sheets, the nuJitary and commeioial infcn- 
mation leeentd *htBe sheets were read in a ptw* 
tie ulor plate to those desirous to kain tho nt*ws, who 
paid for this privih go a com e died - a pahio 

which, by eU grees, v as transferred to the nOwspaplsr 
itsoif m ltdyand France, and passed over 
land. ll»o Venetian government eventuallyr gWrtj 
these announcements in a regular luannar onco ih 
month , but they wt*re too je^ous to allow tliem to 
In priutc d Only a few copies weio transimtted to 
lariouB plates, and read to those who 7>aid to hoar^ 

1 Inrty volume s of thoso manuscript new spapersoXiillt 
m tlic Magliabechiau library at h Ion nee 

About tho some time, offices'^' vire established Ih 
France, at the suggestion ot the fatlier of the 0^>» 
tinted Montdgue, for making the wants of 
duali known to eaeli other. The udvoriisetntinW 
icceivod at those oflloes were sometifqefl pasted i 
wiOIs m public places, ui order to atfro^ niore 
tion, iiid were thence called i0£h6» This hi 
time to a systematic and penodietd pnldiefttiok eC 
advertisemeuts m sheets; and theso dhiiets 

* hmy$ Ulwttratfve of tho Taftor^ Ace vitb I p ig. 






ip, d))fiif^t»en<^' 'of' 'coiltetttfl 

j ippixirip in various ctiuiitrles/ says Mr 

ClMtocra, * for tlio origin of newspapers, I 
WJU satiflfiiction to find what I sought for in 
1Sw»Uid. It May gratify our national pride to be 
that mankind are indebted to the viadom of 
glpBaheth, and tlm prudence of Burleigh, for the 
itst newspaper. The epoch of the Spanish Armada 
is also the epoch of a genuine newspaper. In the 
British Museum there arc several newspapers, which 
had been printed wldle the Spanish fleet was in the 
ituglish channel during the year 1588. It was a 
Wise policy to prevent, during the moment of general 
anxiety, the danger of false reports, by publishing 
teal information. And the earliest newspaper is 
^ntitlad Thd English Mercuric, which, by authority, 
was " imprinted at London, by Chrismphcr Barker, 
her highness’s printer, ISSS.’" Burleigh’s newai>apers 
whtc all Extraordinary Gazettes, which were pub- 
lish^ fhom time to time, as that x>rofoimd statesman 
wislu^d either to inform or terrify the people. The 
Mercuries were probaply first printed in April 1 .588, 
when the Armada apj)roaehed the shores of England, 
After the Si)anish ships had b(cn di.spersed by a 
wonderful exertion of prudciiee and spirit, these ex- 
traordiiiary gazettes vt ry seldom appeared. The 
Mercuric, No. 54, which is dated on Monday, Novem- 
U*r the 24tli, ir>88, informed the public that the 
solemn thanksgiving for the successes which had 
been obtained against the Spanish Armada was this 
day strictly observed. This number contains also 
an article of news from Madrid, which speaks of 
putting the <iueen to deaths and of the instruments of 
torture that were on b<jard the Spanish fleet.- We 
may suppose that such paragraphs were designed by 
the policy of Burleigh, who understood all the arti- 
lloes of printing, to e\<jite the terrors of the English 
people, to point their n*senlTnont against Spain, and 
to inflame tlitdr love fur Elizabeili.’ It is almost 
a lyty to mar the effect of this passage by adding, 
that doubts arc ('ntort.iiined of the genuineness of 
* The English Mercuric.* Of the three numbers 
preserved, two are printed in nwKlern type, ami no 
originals arc knowp ; while the third is ‘ in manu- 
scfript of the eighteenth century, altered and intcr- 
peflated with changes in old language such as only 
an author would make.”^ 

In the reign of .lames I., pockets of news were 
oOcasionaUy published in the shape of small quarto 
ntophlets. These W'ore entitled Newes from Holy, 
Uvtngctryt &c.,‘ as they happened P) refer to the 
transactions of those reapectivo c?lnntries, and genc- 
riiiiy purported to be translations from the Low 
llulxih. In the year 1622, when the thirty years’ 
5Wnr4 stbd the exploits of Gustavus Adolphus, ex- 
cited cttriosity, these occasional pamphlets were con- 
vet, ted regular weekly publication, entitled 

Newes qf 0iis Present Week, edited by 
NAthauiel Butter, and which may be deemed the 
flrit journal of the kind in England. Other weekly 
impotu speedily followed ; and the avidity with wiiich 
such putdications were sought after by the people, 
'inay w inferred from the complaint of Bufton, in his 
,Ji^!l4t<any of Mcdatrciioly,* that ‘ if any read now-a- 
' It ‘is a Jday-book, or a pamphlet of newes.' 
lomd OIarendon mentions, in illustration of the dis- 
'«ftprd Steottish affairs in England during the 
of Charles I’s reign, ‘ that when the whole 
wils Sblicitops to know what passed weekly in 
hhd Poland, and all other parts of Europe, 
inquired what was doing in Scotland, 
tw fiM th# Mrigdom a place or mention in one page 
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It was during the ciyiVwar tNfct jpei^pahers first 
acquired that jWlitical importance wl^ich thby h*ty© 
ever since retoahed. Whole flights of 
‘ Mercuries,* in small quarto, then began Ifb 'j^-dSase- 
minated by the dlflbrent parties into which thratlttC 
was divided. Nearly a score are said to ha’rii 
started in 1648, when the war was at its hei|hjE» : 
Petbr Heylin, in the preface to’ his * Oosmograpl^ * ' 

mentions that ‘ the affairs of eacli town or war WCrb ' 
better presented in the weekly newshooks.' Accord- 
ingly, wc find some papers entitled News Jrm H^iV, 
Truths from York, Warranted Tidings frojn Ireland, 
and Special Passages from other places. As the coU** 
test proceeded, the irnpatietic'e of the public; for early 
intelligence led to the shortening of the intervals of r 
publication, and papers began to be distributed twiiie 
or thrice in every week. Among these were -3^ 
French Intelligencer, The. Puich Spy, The Irish Mer^ 
cury. The Scots Itove, The Parliament Kite, apd Tfije 
Secret Owl. There were likewise weekly papers qf, 
a humorous characTcr, such as 3fcrcurius Achchni' 
tku.s, or News fnm Hell; M(rcuriu.<i Pemopt^tus, 
hringing wonderful news from the world in the moon i 
The Laughing Mi rcury, with pi*rfcct nows from the 
antipodes ; and’ Mcrcurtus Mastix, faithfully lashing 
all Scouts, Mercuries, Posts, Spies, and other iutel-, ' 
ligencers. On oinj side was The Weekly Dlscov^er, 
and on the other The Weekly Piscoverer Stripped . 
Naked. So irnpurtant an auxiliary was the press ,| 
considered, that ( ach of the rival armies carried a 
printer along with it. 

The first newspaper ever printed in Scotland was' 
issued under the auspices of a party of Cromwell’s 
troops at Leith, who caused their attendant printer ■ 
to furnish impressions of a London Diurnal for their 
information and amusement. It bore the title of 
Mercurius PoUticus, and the first number of the 
Scotch reprint appeared on the 26th of October, 165.8, 

In November of the following year, tlie establish- 
ment was tmnsforred to Edinburgh, w^ere this re- 
printing system w'as continued till the 11th of April, ; 
1660. About nine months afterwards was esta- 
blished the Mercurius (hledonim, of wiiieh the ten 
numbers jiublislH?d contain some curious traits of- ' 
the extravagant feeling of joy occasioned by the 
RostoratJoii, along with much that must be set down 
as only the pnxluct of a very poor wit trying to say 
clever and amusing things,* It was succeeded by , 
The Kingdxm's Intelligencer, the duration of which ill 
said to liavo been at least seven years. After this, , 
tlie Scotch had only reprints of the English news- ^ 
papers till ICOU, when The. Edinburgh Gaxetts yfm ; 
estahUsUed. 

* Foroxampto— • Mnroh 1, 1661. A report from I^adom 
a new gallows, ttie supporters to bo of stotics, and beoutfiled 
with statues of the threo Grand Traitors, OnnnwieU, Bradahaw, 
and Xreton.’ ' As our old laws arc renewed, no likowUNS ore oor 
good honest customs 5 for nobility in streets are known by 
brave retinues of their ndatlona ; when, during the Cs|)tivity 
[the Coiniaonwealth], a lord was scarcely to 1w djatinguishiO^ 
from a commoner. Nay, the old hospitality nstunui ; for tbat 
laudable custom of suppers, which was covenanted out with 
raisins and roasted cheese, la again in fasbhmj and where 
before a peevish nurse would have been seen tripping up stalra 
and down stoirs.wlth a posset for the lord or the lady, yon 
shah now sea sturdy iaokmeu groaning with the wpigbt of 
Burloins of beef, and chargers loodeai with wild fowl and capon,* 

On the day of the king's coronation— >* But. of all our bontadoas; i : < 
and capriooios, that of the teunartal Janet Geddes. prine^df* j !;: 
the Troa adventurers fharb'-womenh '''r^as the most ideseawlt; , ; 
for Idle wag not only oohtent iso assemble all her oredg, \ ; 5 

oret^m, fums, and other ingredients that eomposed im g|^,' ■ ) jV 
but «jv»a hor woatJw dhalr of stotg where she used to dlgpM ; ii 
justtoe to her lang-ksle vasasls, fwhkhj wwe aU 
htamt, ri»o htnuelf coimt<manelpg the aotdou i 

q^t and vermlUon majesty.* ' J'l*. 'V: | 
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THE COMMONWEALTH AND REICNS OF CHARLES II. AND JAMES IT. [104!) TO 16It9.V 



HlC forty yoars 
fompi'ebciulcd 
ill this in'tiod 
jjrodiK'cd sonic 
jrrc;it niuiics , 
but, i‘onsiilorin.ii 
the inij^hly 
nvf'iits Avliioli 
iticn agitated 
the eountry, mid 
itiusl have 
llut'nc(‘il the 
national feol- 
iiips- sneli 
tlie utiolition (jf 
the aiieiiait nio- 
narehy of E3njj- 
laiid, and the 
estattlishuient of 
the connnoiiwealtU thore was less chanp* in tin 
taste and literature of the nation tluin miu'td. havi 
lieen anticijiated. Avdhors -uvro still a seleel elass, 
and Jjtmtnre. the deli^dit (d the learned aiid^ in- 
genious, had not beeoine food fortin* imiUitnde. Tiie 
ehmdmiis and rf)in.'mtu’. .spirit which im-viiilcd in 
the of Eliztilicth, had even, hctoiclu r death, 
betfim to yjfild to more B<>bcr and practical viev: of 
human life und society : a ‘spirit of iinpiiry was fast 
UpreadiUff ainonu thi; people. 'Flu lo.cj; period of 
Jx»ace under James, aim tlio proj 4 icKs of (‘oinmcrcc, 
gave scofKJ to domestic improvcmeiii, .nid fostcud 
tlw! n.’iisojiingfaciiltie.s ami uu-cliaiiical powers, nithcr 
thiui the -njaginution. 'i’lie vcign of (’diaries 1., a 
primv of tiii'tc ami aecomplishments, partiidly re- 
vived the style of the JCli/.jilietliau era, hut il.s lustre 
extended liUlc hcyi nd the court and the nubility. 
During Iho civil -war amt the jn'oteetoratc, poetry 
and the drama were buried nmirr the strife and 
anxiety of contending factions. Cromwell, with a 
just and generous spirit, boasted that lie wouhl make 
the name of an Kngli.slnnart as great as ever that of 
a Roman had heen, 1 le realised his wish in (he naval 
! vie'oposof lilake, aiultUo unqucsititmed supremacy 
! of Enghmd sbroiid ; but m-ither the time nor inclma- 
j tkiit of the Fniteetor pi rnntled him to be a ]uitn)U 
I of Uteraturi'. (.'lun les 11. was betti r fitted for such a 
; tiiiBk;, by natural powers, birth, and education ; Imt 
' he had imbibed a false and iM^nerted taste, wJiieh, 
added to his indolent and si nsual disposition, was as 
inJUliom ti> art and iitoratnre a« to the public morals, 
Fpetry declibi-d from the da,;v of tne lb storalion, and 
liiAs from a Ingti and noble art to a mere 

or pander b* immorality. The 
iH'llible of genius w.n >t, however, tainted 

by i|ts totilmc ^itigeneracy. S kuicc wa^ nisidnously 
pertoii Isdong some of the 
,Mudwt'#itihaph« English poetry, leaming, and 
JBlton produced his long chmshod 
■which our language can 
pi® imndtahlo burkwjue of Hudihras; 

sfttirc find versification. 

4&'-r 


In the department of divinity, Jm-cniy Taylor, Bar- j 
row, and 'Fillotson, hud the sure foundations of Tro'- 1 
testantism. and tlie best defences of revealed religion. | 
In speculatiie philosojihy, we have the illustrioas 
name of Loelc ; iii history and polite literature, ' 
('laremlon, Ihn'mi, and Temple. In this period, too, 
Hnnyan coinposeil Ids iniuiitalile religious allegory, 
and gave tin* first eonspicuous example of native 
foree of mind and powers of innigimition rising .sue- 
ee.ssful over all tin* obstructions caiiseii by a low 
station in life, and a miserably defective (‘ducaticib. 
The M'orld has never been, for any kiigtb of time, 
without sonn* great men to guide and jlluminate the 
<iuward eoiirse of society ; ami, happily, some ofihern 
w<'r<* found at this period to siTve as beacons to 
their eontanporanes and to all future ages. 


AimAiLiM rowi.nv. 


Ani'.AnAvr C\»w't.i:y uas perhaps the mo.st popular 
Knehsh piv t of his limes. Waller stood next in 
piibhe e^llm■ltion. 1 irydcn had us yet done nothing 
to stamp hw I'unic, ami Milton’s minor poems bawl 
not earned d.r him a national repniatioU; the sarnC 
year i' at uitnessisl the death of C^nvh^ n.shered the 
‘ Paradise j>ost' into the world. I 'ow ley was born in 




London in the year, 161ft, and wa» the posthillipfi$ , 
son of h. respectable grocer. Hi® mother hail Jnfirwjn^ 
tmough to procure admission for Bun u|i a 
aeholar at Wcatminster } and in hi® eighteenth j 
Tie was elected (ri”X’rinity college, pambridlifc. 

' lisped in numbem i' Iw p«l>Uflh«>d a yolnme pf j 


LtTEHATUKK. 




'i . jin l^iiii tftirteeath year. A <jopy of Spenser used to 
j Ij<^!n his mother’s parlour* with wiilcli he was iu- 
I ^ finitely delighted, and which helped to make him a 
' poet. The intensity of his youthful ambition may 
00 ^en from the two first liiios in his miscellanies — 
What shall I do to be for ever kiio>vii, 

, And make the ago to come my own ? 

Chwley, beine: a royalist, was ejected from Cam- 
bridge, and afterwards studied at ( )xford. Jle w^ent. 
with the quwn inotlan’ lo hVanee, where he remained 
twelve years, jle waa sent on various embassies, 
and deciphered the correspondence of (jliarles and 
his (jueen, which, for some years, took up all Ids 
days, and two or three nights every week. At last 
the Restoration came with all its hopes and fears, 
England looked for happy days, ami loyalty f<jr its 
reward, but in both cases the eup of joy was dashed 
with disappointment Cowdey expected to he made 
master of the Savoy, or to receive soim* other aji- 
poiiitment, but his claims were overlooia'd. Jn his 
youth ho had written an o<1e to Rrntns, w'liich w'as 
remoniberccl to his disadvarUage : and a dramatic 
prf^duction, the Cutter of ( Wemau Street, whudi Cow- 
ley brought out shortly after the Ih'storation, and m 
W'hich tht‘ jollity and debmiehery ol' the cavaliers an* 
[Kiinted in strong colours, >vas imsreprt*sent(>d or 
miaeonstrued at ('ourt. It is certain that (Jowle}' 
felt liis disajipointUK'iit keenly, and ho resolvetl to 
retire into the country. lie liad «mlv just laisscd 
luH fortieth year. hu( tlie greater jiavt of his time had 
been spent in incessant labour, anmlst dangers ami 
susixinwi. ’ lie ulwniys professed,' says Dr Sprat, his 
biographer, ‘that lie went out ol' tlie \roiid as it wnis 
man’s, into the same world as it was natnr<''s and as 
; it was God's, The wdioh; eoinpa«s of the creation, 
and oil the wonderful ctlects ol' ihc ihviiu* wdsilou), 
were the eoristant prospect of liis .smises .and his 
tliouglits. And, indeed, he entered with great ad- 
vantage on the studies of nature, eNen as the first 
great men of antiiiuity did, who were generally' both 
poets ami jdiilosophers.’ ('owIt*v had obtained, 
througli Lord St Albans and tlie Duke of Bucking- 
ham, the lease of some lands belonging to the ipieeii, 
worth about £300 per annum a dec<>id provision 
for his retirement. The poet finally set t letl at ( 'hert- 
8cy, on the banks of the Thames, where his house 
still remains. Hitc he cultivated Jiia fields, his g.ir- 
den, and his plants; hi* wrote t>f Koldude and ohsmi- ; 
rity, of the perils of greatness, .'iiid the ]i.a].pim-.ss of 
liberty. He renewed his acnuamtam'e witii the be- 
loved poets of antiquity, wliom lie rivalled tx-ca- 
siouallyin ease and idcganee, and in eommemoniting 
the charms of u country hte ; and he rumposed Ins 
fine prtJSO discourses, so full <^f gentle thoughts ami 
welhdigeatcfl knowledge, heightened by a delightful 
and eommunicativeness worthy of Horace 
or Mcntaificnc. The style of these discourses i.s pure, 

' mitural, and livedy. Bprat mentions tliat Gowley 
excellcil in letter- writing, and that he ami Mr INI. 
Clifford had a large colleetion of liis lellers. but they 
had decided lliat nothing of that kind should be 
published. Tills i.s much to be regretted. The 
private letters of a distinguished author are geiic- 
mly read with assfimeh iutorm as Ins works, and 
Gbwper and otliers owe nmeli of their f.inie to such 
ooniidential disclosures of their habits, opinions, and 
4aily life. Cowley was not happy in his retirement. 
'Mttidc, that had so long wooe<l him to her arms, 
a phantom that vanished in his embrace. He 
-’^ attained the long- wished object of his studioua 
Ibid huay manhixid ; the woods and fields at 
tedetosed the ‘melancholy Cowley’ in their 
, ISht happiness was still distant. Ho had 

I th0 * monster London f he had gone out from 
/' hut luid not found tlie little iCoar of his 


dre.qm8. The place of his rctmat was ill sekxihkJ, 
and his health was affected by tho clmngc of Situa- 
tion. The people of the country, he fouudi were not 



a w'hit better or more imioccid thmi tUosi* of tlie 
town. Jlcimuhi get no money from liis tenimts, and 
his meadows wer<* cateii up every mgiit by cattle 
put in bv Ills neighbours. Dr Jolnisou, avIio would 
Iwivc ])rcfen'< 3 d Fleet Street, to all the cluirins ot 
Arcudi i and tlie golden ogc, luis pubJish(*d. w'ith^a 
port «d' inulii ions .satisthetiou, a let ter of (lowleyX 
dated from C3u*HseV. in which the jxnt makes a 
quiTulous and rueful eomplamt over t he ilownfwU of 
his rnnil prospects and imjoyment. liis retirement 
extended over a jM'riod of oidv seven years. OaC 
d'ly, in the iieaf of summiu', lie had stayed too long ; 
amongst his labonrm's m tlie meadows, and was 
seized willi a ctild, winch, bemg negdeelod, proved 
fatal in ;i forliught. Tile death of this .amijiblc and 
nee'implislied iiiim ol' genius took place on the 2Sth 
of Jnfv, lor.r. lbs rt‘nuuiis were taken by water to 
Westminster, ami int(*rred with great pomp iu thc 
.nhlu-y. ‘’riu'kmg bimsidf,’ says Sprat, * w' as pleaded 
to Ije.stowmin him the best (‘pitajih, when, upon the 
new.s Ilf his deritb. ids majesty declared that jNfr I 
Cowley h.'ul not lofi a Inktor man behind him.’ 

(\»wdey's povdieal works are divided into four 
parts— ‘ ’MiHcellamcB,’ the ‘ Mistress or la)ve Verses,’ 

‘ Pindarie. Odes.’ ami the ‘ Davideis, a lieroieal iioem 
of the 'J'roubles of David.’ The character of his 
gi-niu.s i.s well exjnes.sed by* i\)pe — 

Who now reads Cowley ? Tf he pleases yel, 

Hi!' moral pleases, not his pointed wit : 

Forgot his epic, nay, Pindaric .art. 

But still 1 love the language of ids heiirt 

Oowper lias also drawn a slcetih of Cowley in hl« , 

‘ Task,’ in which he liunfiit.s that liis ‘ splendid wit 
should have Imjcu ‘ entangled in Hu; .W i 

schools,’ The juauner.'i of the i-ourt ami the 
inspired Cowley with a portion ol gallantry, hatj^ ^ 
seems to have had no deep pei'inancut paTOOT. , 
He expresses Ids love in a stylo ahuo^ as . 

as the euphuism of old . 







? / hesays, ' at« scarce thought freetuen of their 

company, without pnymg some duties, and ohUging 
^tliemselves to be triie to love and it is evident that 
’ he himself composed his ‘ Mistress* as a sort Of task- 
work. There Is $Sb much of this wit-^writing in Cow- 
le/s poetr 3 % that the reader is generally glad to 
Cstmpe from it into liis prose, where he has good 
sense and right feeling, instead of cold though glitter- 
ing conceits, forced analogies, and counterfeited pas- 
sion, Ills anacreontic pieces are tlie happiest of bis 
poems ; in them he is easy, lively, and full of spirit. 
Tlioy are redolent of joy and youth, and of images 
of natural and poetic beauty, that touch the feelings 
as well as tlie fancy. His Pindaric Odes,’ tliotigh 
deformed by metaphysical conceits, though they do 
not roll the fall flood of Pindar’s unnavigable song, 
though wo admit that even the art of ^ray was 
higher, yet contain some noble lines and illustrations. 
The best pieces of his * Miscellanies,* next to the ‘ Ana- 
creontic.s/ are his lines on the death of Ids college 
companion, Harvey, and his elegy on tiie religious 
pwt, Crashau', which are tender and imaginative. 

' ‘ Bavideis’ is tedious and unfinished, but we have 

extracted a specimen to show how well Ct>wley could 
sometimes write in the heroic couplet. It is evident 
that Milton had read this neglected poem. ‘ 

On the Death of Mr Crmhaw. 

Foot and Saint I To thee alone are given 

The two most sacred names of earth and heaven ; 

The hard and rarest union which can be, 

Kext that of Godhead, with humanity. 

Long did the Mu«c« banish’d slaves abide. 

Ami b\dlt vain pyramids to mortal pride ; 

lake Moses thou (thou^di spells andcliav-njs vdthstaud) 

Hast brought them nobly home, hack to theii lioly land. 

How well, blc®t BWan, did Fate coritrivc thy death, 
And made thee render up tliy tuneful breath 

Tn thy grest mistress’ arms I * Thoti most divine 
iAnd richest ofibring of Loretto’s shrine, 

Where, like some holy sacrifice t’ e^pirc, 

A fever buriJS thee, aiid Love lights the fire. 

Angels, they say, brought the famed chapel there, 

And bore the sacred load in triumph through the air. 
’Tis sum much they brouglii thee there, and they 

And thou, their charge, went singing all the way. 
Pardon, my mother church, if 1 consent 

That oogefs led him when from thco he went ; 

For civeti in error sure no danger is, ^ 

When join’d with so much piety as his. 

Ah, migtjy God, with Hhiuue 1 s])eak’t and grief; 

Ah, that our greatest faults were in belief! 

And our weak reason wcnet*v’ri weaker yet, 

Rather than thus our wills too strong for it. 

Ilh faith, perhaps, in home nice tenets might 

Be wrong ; his life, I’m .sure, was in the ri dit ; 

A’ul I mysflf a CJttholie will be, 

Ho fr,r, at letiBl., great s.ainf 1 o pray to thee. 

Hall bard triumphaiit, and ftome cj-tc Itestow 

fto us the poets milHaut below, 

f^piios’d by our old enein^,, adverse chance, 

Attack’d by envy uml i.\ ignorance, 

Buchaiu’d by beauty, tov;.oied by desirtis, 

:llaiX50*d bj tyrant love U> j-M,vagt‘ boa^is and fi'-es ; 
.^fm from low earth in oublcr fiaine« ditht riw*, 
Atidj^Iiko iSlijah, mount alive the skies! 

amt J ^dl, 

[prom the ‘ Da i uleia.*} 

iSleep on ! jtot, Kjttief as thy coitwiiencA tak(^, 

tiioiii aieep’st thy^tel:!^ thy God’s awake, 

jhCr oH a frvw At Xxuetto, being xievvly dtuwm 

, of M <jhnfrh» ' 

Above the eabtle folding of the «(kyi ?■ ' i 't 

Above the well-set atW soft hairmofly ^ v ' / S ^ 

Above those petty lamps that gUd the , v/ i - 

There is a place o’erflown with hallowed light J ? 

Where Heaven, as if it Icfr itself behind, ^ : 

Is stretched out tar, nor its own bounds can And : i 

Here peaceful flames swell up the sacred place, 

Nor can the glory contain itself in th’ endless space* 

For there no twilight of the sun’s dull ray 

Glimmers upon the pure and native day, - 

No palc-fiiced moon does in stolen beams appear, 

Or with dim tapers scatter darkness thcrc- 
On no smooth sphere the restless seasons slide, 

No circling motion doth swift time divide; 

Nothing is there to come, and nothing 

Bu^ an eternal now does always last. 

Beneath the silent chambers of the earth, 

Where the siui’k fruitful beams give metals birth, 
Where he the grf)wtlj of fatal gold docs see— 

Gold which above more influence lias than he — - 
Beneath the dens wJiero unfledg’d tempests lie, 

And infant winds their tender voices try ; 

Beneath the mighty ocean’s wealthy caves; 

Beneath the t'ternal fountain of the waves. 

Where their vast court the mother-waters keep, 

And, undisturb’d by moons, in silence sloeji, 

There is a jdace, dceji, wondrous deep below. 

Which genuine Night and Horror does o’orflovt': 

No bound controls the unwearied space but hell, 

Kndless as those dire pains that in it dwell. 

Hen* no dear glimpse of the sun’s lovely face 

Strikes through the solid darkness of the place ; 

No dawning mom does her kind red display ; 

Giie slight weak beam would here bethought the day ; 

No gentle stars, with their fair gems of light, 

Oflend the tyrannous and unquestionM night. 

Hen Ji leifer, the mighty ca.j>tive, reigns, 

Proud ’midst his wi»c», and tyrant in his chains, 

Once gencnil of a gilded host of sjuites. 

Like Hesper leading forth the snanglcd nights ; 

But down like lightning which niin struck he came, 

And roar’d at his first plunge into the flame. 

Myriads of spirits fell w^ounded round him thew‘ j 

With dropping lights thick shone the singed air, 

* * * 

A dreadful silence fill’d the hollow plat't*, 

,T>oubliiig the native, tcrroi of Jiell’s face ; 

Rivers of flaming brimstone, which before 

Ho loudly raged, crept softly by the shore ; 

No hiss of snakes, no clank of chains W'as known. 

The souls amidst their tortures durst not groan. 

To Pyrrlia, 

In iniitution of Horace’s Ode, LIl). L Od. B. 

To whom now, Pyrrha, art thou kind 1 

To what heart-ravish’d lover 

Dost thou thy golden lock unbind, 

Thy hidden sweets discover, 

And, witli large bounty, o|)en set 

All the bright stores of thy rich cabinet! 

Ah, simple youth \ how oft will he , * 

Of thy chang’d faith ctui-plain ! 

And his own fortunes find to be 
iSo aiiy and 80 vain ; 

Of so cameleon-like a hue, , ' 

That still their eolour changes with it too 1 

How ofri, alas! will he admire 

1’he blackness of the skies ; , , 

Trembling to hear tho winds sound highet*i 

And see the billows rise 1 

Poor unexpetienc’d he. 

Who ne’er, alas, had be<ai before** waL,, 

■ 



^vjoytf ihy ciiltay 
Aad ijo breatfa siMncing 
Stift heam* of thy brow 

* No oioiallost cloud appears. 

He Bom thee geutlc, fair, aud gay, 
And trusts the faithless April of thy May, 

Uphappy ! thrice unhappy he, 

T* whom thou untried dost shine ! 
llut there’s no danger now for jue, 

Since o’er Loretto’s ahrine, 

In witness of the shipwreck past, 

My coiisecrated vessel hangs at last. 


Anaoremtics. 

Ov some oopies of verses traasliited paraph rastically out of 
Anacroon, 

'Drinktp^, 

The thirsty earth soaks up the rain. 

And drinks, and gaja's for drink again. 

The plants suck in the earth, and an* 

With constant drinking fresli and fair. 

, The sea itself, which one would think 
Should have hut little need of drink, 

Drinks ten thousand rivers up, 

So hllM that they o’erflow the cup. 

The busy s in (and one w'ould guess 
By ’» drunken fiery face no less) 

Drinks up tho sea, and wdien he has done, 
The moon and stars drink up the him. 

'J'hey drink au.d dance by their own light; 
They ilrink and revel all the niglit. 

Nothing in nature ’s sober fouudj 
But an eternal liealth goes round. 

Fill up the bowl then, fill it high, 

Fill all the glasses there, for vvliy 
t^hould every creaturi' drink but I, 

Why, men. of morals, tell me why ? 


' Oft am I by the women told, 

Poor Anacreon, thou giow’ht old ! 
Look how thy hairs are falling all ; 
Poor Anacreon, how they fall I 
Whether I grow old or no. 

By th’ eifeeb I do not know. 

This 1 know, without bidug tolil, 

’Tis time to live if 1 grow' old. 

’’Jk'i time short jdcasuivs now to take. 
Of little life tlie best to make, 

And manage wisely the last stake. 


A mighty pain to love it is, 

And ’tis^a pain that jtain to miss. 
But ol‘ all ]ia5ii (he greatest pain 
It is to love, but love in vain. 

Virtaiiio now nor noble blood, 

Nor wit, by love is understood. 

CJold alone does passion move : 

Gold monopolises love ! 

A curse on her and on the man ■ 
Who this Iniflie first began ! 

A curst) on him who found the ore! 

A curse on h?f8i who digg’d the store ! 
A curse on him who did refine it ! 

A curse on him who first did coin it I 
A curso all curses else above 
0 x 1 him who tis’d it first in love ! 

Gold hegets in brethren hate ; 

Gold* in families debate ; 

Gold, does friendship separate ; 

. Gold, does civil wars create, ^ 
These the smallest harms of it ; 
edae I does lore beget. 


Fill tho howl with rosy wiae, 

Around our temples roses twinOi 
Aud let us choerfuily a while, 
lake the wine aud roses smile. 

Crown’d with roses, we coutemn f 

Gyges’ wealthy diailcm. 

To-day i» ours ; wliat do we fear ! 

To-day ih ours ; wc have it here. 

I.et’s treat it kindly, that it may 
Wish at least with us to stay, 
feet's banish buHuiess, banish sorrow; 

'J’o the gods belongs to-morrow. 

The Cfrasshoppei'. 

Happy insect, what can be 
111 happiness compared to thoo I 
Fed with noiiri.shment divine, 

The dewy moi'niug’s gentle wine! 

Nature waits upon thee still. 

And thy verilaut cup docs fill ; 

'Tis fill’d vfherevei" thou dost tread. 

Nature self ’s thy (lanyrnede. 

^ Thou dost drink, aud dance, aud sing. 

Happier than the happiest king ! 

All the fields which thou dost see. 

All the plants belong to thee ; 

All that summer boirrs produce, 

Fertile made with early juice. 

Man for thee does sow and plough ; 

Fanner he, ami landlord thou I 
Thou dost iuiiocciitly enjoy ; 

Nor does thy luxury desti'oy. 

'J'he shepherd uliidly hearetli thee, 

More hfirmoniou.', than he. 

Thee country hinds with gladness hear, 

Prophet of the ripen’d year ! 

Thee Ph'fbus loves, and does inspire ; 

Phoebus TR himself thy sin*. 

To thee, of all things upon earth, 

Life is no longer than thy mirth. 

Ha.pi»y insect ! ha]>py thou. 

Dost neither age nor winter kxiow. 

But when thou’st drunk, and danc’d, and sung 
I'liy fill, the iiowery leaves among, 

(ViduptuouR and w ise withal, 

K])ictii'*‘jui animal I) 

Satiated with thy buuimcr feast, 

'i'hou iviir'bt to cndle.'+s rest. 

7 Vic 

Begin the song, and strike the living lyre I 
1 . 0 , how the years to come, a numerous and wcU-fifctod 
quiie, 

AU liand in hami do decently advana*), 

And to my song with smooth and equal measures 
dance ! 

While the* ilance la8i.s, how long Roo’er it be, 

My music’s voice shall bear it company. * 

Till all gentle notes ho drown’d 
In the last trumpet’s dreadful sound, 

TJiat to the splieres themselves shall silence bring. 
Untune tho universal string ; 

Then all the wide-extended sky, 

And all tho harmonious worlds on high, 

And Virgil’s sacred work shall die ; 

And ho himself shall see ift one ifire shine 
Itich Nature’s ancient Troy, though built by handii 
divine. 

Whom thunder’s dismal noise, , i 

And all that jnrophets and apostles louder »pak«, ? 
And all the creatures’ plain conspiring voice 
Could n,ot whilst they lived awake, 

This mightier sound shall make , , : v. . ; < 




CYC'WWJRPU. OP 


Wh<')ri <1(ad lo aiiHt, 

Asud c»p<*n toiuln, and open eyos, 

To tlio long sluggaidrt of five thousand years, 

Tins luightur HOunU yhalJ vnjke its heaiert’ oars; 
'Ihoii ^hull tlic 8<.ftt<eu<l atoms tiovtding come 
lliK V to thui ancunt borne , 

Some fioin bud#» from bslus koiik, 

S me fjoin, laith, imi soim houi s<as, 

Sonu f)om uml nomt from tries, 

Some disitnd Jrnm thndi on li^h, 

Sonu from intiiil'i u| w mis lly , 

Ami, wIkti thi atlemhiij; soul naki d and frlmeimj 
htamls, 

Meii,salutf, tnd ji ui Ihur li mds 
^ As diajuistd soldo ts, at the tiiuupd’s lall. 

Haste to tiu ir udouis oil 
I l/nJiai)p> mod, ]il < torturul min, 

I riidi loinifl IK w SI t t<» 1)< n< win I’d i iin 
'll mountams tin y (oi slultn jiii 
I lie mountains sbakt, and luu about no It m h nfu td 
I tliun tlm) 

77/1 of 1 / und I nn)faoift/ < l lii /fs 

W by dost lliou Ik qi upni lith, nbidi the u must quit 
(>i, nb it IS woim , )u k ft I > jl ' 

1 Why dost tliou It ul tbvsdl wlnu ilu u'lf t fl\, 

Oil, m in ' Old ijii d to dll < 

W h) dost tl» II 1) ill I up stitfl> i> ms on 111 ij, 

'11k u 'wIkj ml undti uud t • In ^ 

'J hou Sow ’it and plat t >st, but n > fiuit must sk, 

1 01 |)eatb, ala i ' is Miipin/ tlm 

Suppost tliouliitnm tiuldst t tiiiunissinn , 

And clip 01 ynni m lui win , 

Sup)>nRt thou (i nil t on 1 lic s i tar pr< vi il, 

As not to eui di tJi> entail , 

Yet Dtatb at a'll^ it ultld> mil 1 tu b, 
Iklthnillthd fi olidi ^ u 1 in r im { , 

W ho docs t si dit and annu il jil iid in^iatl 
Upon a Jastin^ lotk 

lliou tl )st tbysih ni c iml mdustin us knii, 

A 1^/1^;^ b ndi 11 (1 thou wn Idst ti m 

bond man ' like a be u Id hIiik tbi u all tlu >vluU 

Dost but foA otUi IS sw< it and toil 

(iflici ns I lo] > tb it m f dw must m< ddlui/ be 
In buH uc s that conn ms m t (iuc 
1 cu nhe to fulUn yi iin thou < vie 1 1 it thy i ms, 

Ih 11 I iT i in oIIk i nn n H dliui’^ 

I \’n a I 1 mm, ns if tin v tmlv wiu 
flnldun at un, bn i,.( puj m , 

Ib >Ms 1 kn^' tl ml tin V h si^n, 

In tlu list pi int d tfun skirt lim 

Y )S( ly tin int s nnsl , ooi iviiitii boaiid 
'I 111 111 nliidi suiiinn iV noiltli ad uds 
j )nnassho][| is, th d mnst a( uiluumdu, 

! n w iftinM II mb im mdn li> » 

j t power ami b mui thi dmciilnlb^^bt 

Vi^bt halt I vuHi nil di di 1 sidit, 

I If d of lifi tlu Aihok mill tuui vvoul 1 day, 

)| And W our un him dl Uu diiy 

j btkt liffhtnm/ that 1 i ,( „ lo«d 

(Ihongh Hluhin Mui dn i Up, bui^liuij), 

Wlulrit d la in toidi t Mkrtuji,^ 

^ Apd will'* it mMs it V I ul t' pi u 

ni iffntalK • \ nnh did 1^,1 a,j,p 
D«l> tn n eb that struu’ nd 1 < i 
l^roud that iinsd p* ry wui , 

Vnd^ Jiitt? » , pamtOid ti ui- ’ 
lie pird«pt, »Wid tlw' «t ore in in sput ki< j 1 
% a wesuk bort-t trutit not the drv p , 
j { Plrt X betieuf b flJbovo em > mg ns , 

j> [Viiy ifireat men great ihmg« despjse. 


ibe wise exatnplo of the bmVly Iwlr, 

Iby ft How poet, (’owiey » mark j 

Aboy< the clouds lot tby proud mUHiC $Qund i 

Iby bumble ucst build ou the giouiid. 


V^ill, thin, 1 now do plnmlj see 
'I his busy world and I shall ntbi agiee; 
flit Vi IV homy of all caUhly )oy 

Dots of all nil its tht w>oiK.st cloy 
And tlu im thinks, dcsene my pity, 

\V Iio f 11 it < in vnduif the stilus, 

Jbi tl mil, 111(1 111 /, and muimunn^s 
Of this «ni at bnt, tin tity 
Ah’ vft t f 1 lb SI mil to tb’ giave, 

Abu I i small lion ( ind laigo ^'ardm hive, 

\uil n kw fntinb, and many b mks both tiue, 

Jb tb Wist ind bi tb th li bttnl too ’ 

Vnd sjiut 1 \( M tl will liom lilt flee, 

A misl u ss moiJt 1 dt ly (a r, 

Vnd oil as vnauli in an,.i.lK aie, 

()nlv la I )y d, uud loi i»v nu ’ 

Oh fount HUS ' whin in you sbxll 1 • 

Mvsdf, 1 1 « (1 o| uiqicattful tlu lights, tspv ^ 

Ob fit Ids > < h wi ’ wluii, wbc n sb ill J be madt 

I hi hippy t< mud of yi m NbmJt * 

IJtrt stlu s|nji^ Ixad )f PUanuit’s fio >d, 
WhtK all till luUis hi, find she 

II IH toiii il an 1 t iiiipM i 1 {jOod 

riuk and ambition liou 
('lily in 1 IT jl idl’d md qilii rs lyjani , 
lint u ,.bt bid winds i m buitful munuuis scatkr, 
\inIuiUj.b( bill Idiofhdttr 
Jbi ^1 Ih, wbintlny disvindtil bdbti 
In m huiv’n, dl I alwju di i then way, 

\iK tin rdoH wi m IJ lilillv niy, 

Ihit’tistln way ttolhdlur 

IJ >w Injipy Inn should 1, 

\ii 1 om ik 11 Shi im, uid i inhi n iii" die| 
sin wli) m all till wojJd, iiid t in txiJudo 
In ilf Ni its sold ink 
I shonki hivi tin u this onlv finr, 

1 1 st nun, will n they im pU isuits sec, 

Sli ml I lijthfr tliioii *■ to livi hki iia, 

^l 1 so iiiaki a tdj hen 

Alargiiriti fiisl ]ioss( 

If 1 innirrihii well, iny breast, 
i M irgarit ikiist of ill 

Hut whin a whik thi waidon maid 
\\ lih mj rest less hi ait hid play’d, 

Mai til i took th( Hviuf. ball 

Mirtha soon did d n sign 

lo tin be iuliouh ( dhtiine ^ 

He uiitf OUR t uthiniic gaie plate 
f I bough loath and ati^ry sbi to part 
\\ dh till poHnesHun ofiiu bfiail) 

'Xu Hi/a’s eonqiuimg fact. 

IJi/a till this hour might uign, 

n id kIk not i V il tonuHi taVn ; 

1 undamrntal laws bIu biokt, 

And still mw fiuountoH she rhoue* 

Till up ill aimu my piissicns loso, 

And coBi away lur joke. 

Maiy then, iviid gentle Aune, 

Hotb to leign at imee began : 

Alteniately th( y swayed ; 

And Momttmies Maiy was tW fiur. 

And sometimeH Anne the crown 4id wear^ 

* And soiMetimee both 1 obeyed. 

_ 
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AiiiOthi0)r Mary then 

And did rigoWJH laws impose ; 

A nughty tymut she J 
lion^ alas J should 1 hare been 
IVder that iron-scepter’d queen, 

Had not Rebecca set me Iree. 

When fair I'iebecca set me fir^c, 

Twas then a golden time nith me. 
But soon those pleasures fled ; 

For the gracious princess died 
In her ytnith and beauty’s pride. 

And Judith reigned iu her stead. 

Qnc month, three dayfl,uind half nn hour, 
Judith held the sovereign power. 
Wondrous beautiful her faw;; 

But so weak and small her wit, 

That she to govern was unfit, 

And BO .Susanna took her place. 

But when Tsahclla came, 

Arm'd with a resistless thnne, 

And ih* artillery of her eye. 

Whilst she ]troudly mareh’d about, 

Gimtor conquests to iind out, 

Site beat out Susan by the bye. 

Butin hcrjilnee 1 then obo;\’d 

Black-eyed Bess, her viceroy in.nid, 

To wlioTu ensued a vaeancy. 

ThouBand worse pfissions then possest 
The interregnum <vf my liroast: 

Bless me fioin sin h an anarchy ! 

Gentle Henrietta then, 

And a tliiid ]\1aiy next began, 

Then Joan, and .lane, and Atnirnr, 
And then a pretty 'rhoinasiu<‘. 

And then another Gatherlue, 

And then a long ‘ct ceLcra.’ 

But should I now to you relate 

The strength and riclies <<f their state, 
The jmwder, patches, and the pins, 
The ribbons, jewels, and the rings, 

The lace, the paint, and warlike things 
That make ui> all their magazines ; 

If I should tell the politic arts 

To take and ke«'}» men's hearts ; 

The letters, embas-iiew. ami s])ie^, 

'J'hc frowns, and smiles, and flatteiies, 

Tho qiittiTois, tears, and jktj lines, 

Nurnherloss, nameh'ss mystm'ies; 

And all the litlle linic-t\vig%lald , 

By Alachiaiel, the Avaiting-maid ; 

I more volninim.us should giow 
][Chiefly if 1 like them should tell 
Ail change of weathers that befell) 

Than Hohnslied or Storv. 

But I will briefer witli them be, 

ISinee few of them Avere long rvith me. 
A higher and a nobler strum 
My present emperess does claim, 
Jleleonora, first o’ th’ name, 

Whom God grant long to reign ! 


* f/jord Rfo'om] 

[From ‘ Odo to the Uoyal Soc iety.'] 

.From these and all long errors of the Avay, 

Jn which oiir wandering predecessors wmit, 

AjRd like th’ old Hebrews many ycar.B did stray 
deserts but of small extent, 

Bci«ouV like Moses, led us forth at last j 
> ICljiiJ >»trien wilderuefts he pass’d 


Did on the very border stand , ‘ ■ 

Of the blest promis’d land. 

And from the moimtain’s top of Jiis Uxalted Wit, 
Saw it himself, aitd showM us it. 

But life did never to one man allow 
Time to discover worldfl and compier too ; 

Nor can so shoit a line sulticient bo, 

To fathom the vast dejiths of nature's sea: . ‘ 

Tho wotk he did we ought t' admire, 

And we're nujubt it we should moiti require 
Fi-om his few years, divided ’twixt the excOJis 
Of low affliction iiud high hapjfmess; 

For Avho on thinirs rcincdt' can lix his sight, 

That’s always m a triumph or a fight? 

Odi' m the Jfcatk of M r WUliatn, IftmK'y, 

Jt was a diMUfil and a fearful niidit, 

Scai'ce could tlic morn driic im Ih’ unwilling light, 
When slrep, deatli’H image, left my truuhk'd breast, 
By something likcr death possest. 

My eyes Avitli tears did uncoinmamled How, 

And on my soul hinigf the ilull weight . 

Of some intolciald'' bite. 

What bell was lh»l I Ah me! too much 1 kninv. 
My sweet eompaiiion, and my gentle peer. 

Why hast thou left me thus ntikimlly here, 

Thy end tor eicr, ami my life to moim ? 

O thou hast left me all alone ! 

Thy soul .and body, when death’s agony 
Be-deged aiouinl thy noble heart, 

Dhl m t willi nioK' leUictanee part 
'j'lum 1, my dearest iriend, do part from thee. 

My d<*arest fiieml, Avould I had died for thee ! 

Bifo and this ivorld heneofovth will tedious he. 

Nor shall 1 know hereatter wh.it to do, 

If onta.' my griefs piove tedious too. 

Silent ami s.a<l I walk aboni all day, 

As sullen ghosts s(alk spceeiiless by 
W hern Ihcir Idd treasures In* ; 

Alas, my treasure's gone! wliy do I stay? 

Ho was my liiirnl, lln* tniest fiiend on earth; 

sliong and mighty iiiflueueo j(/iii’d our birth. 

Nor did wc enw the most souinllng name 
By fnetnlslup giien (it old to fame. 

None 1ml In'! hrethron ho, and sisters, knew, 

M'lioni the kind ^ou^ll jirefeiTod to me; 

And ev’n iii I hat no did agree, 

Koj* much aho\e myself J ]o\cd tJieni too, 

,Sav, for you saw' u.", ye iirimoital lights, 

How “ft nnwoniu'd haie we spent the nights 1 
'J'lil (he Ijedivan stars, so fam'd for love, 

W'oinh'v'd at ns j'lom a,ho\e. 

\Ve .sjK'id them not in toys, in lusts, or wine. 

But seaK’li of del'll philo-.ojdiy, 

^Vit, eloquence, ajnl poetiy ; 

Arts which I lov'd, for they, my iViend, were thino, 
Ye lields of t'ainhridge, our dear Cambridge, Hfty, 
Have >e not seen ns walking every d.ay? 

Was there a tree about, whiidi di»I not know 
'file hue betwixt ns twri? 

Henceforth, ye gentle trees, for oter fade; 

Or your sad hmnehes thleker join, 

Ami into darksome shades combine; 

Dark ns the grave wherein my frieinl is laid, 

* * 

To him my' muse made haste w'itli every sfniin, 
Whilst it waa new. and w'arm yet from the hranu 
He lov’d my wor(,hless rhyme*, and like a tucud 
Would hint dut something to commend. , 
Hence now, my inuKc, thou caiist not me delight J 

Be this niy latest verse, . j! 

With which 1 novv adorn his hearao J ^ ^ , 

And this my grief, without thy help .nhall wtiip. ; 




. ilifi Inairfch wiuj the ^uwr spiiitit <?f various wit, . 

;iret never did his Ood or friends forget ; ' 

And> when deep talk and wisdom came in view. 
Retir’d and gave to them their due* 

For the rich help of hooks he always took, 

Though his own searching mind before 
W as so with notions written o’er, 

As if wise nature had made that her book. 

# * # 

With as much zeal, devotion, piety, 
lie always liv’d ns other saints do die ; 

Still with hifl soul severe tu'count he kept. 

Weeping all debts out ore he slept. 

Then down in peace and innocence he lay, 

Like the sun’s laborious light, 

Which still in water sets at night. 

Unsullied with Iris journey of the (l»,y. 

Wondrous young man, why wert thou made so good, 
To Iwe snatcht hence ere better understood ? 

Snatcht before half enough of thee nay seen ! 

Thou ripe, and yet thy life l>ut giren ! 

Nor Cbuld thy frieiuls take their last sad farewell, 
But danger and infectious death. 

Maliciously seized on that hmith 
Where life, spirit, pleasure, always used to dwell. 

E’pUnph. on tha Living ri utloir. 

Here, stranger, in this huinhle nest, 

Here Cowley sleeps ; here lies, 
all the toils that life molest., 

And its superfluous joys. 

Here, in no sordid poverty, 

And no ingloiious ease, 

[ lie braves the world, and can defy *1 
Its frowns and tlatteric.'’. 

The little earth, he asks, survey : 

Ir be not dead, indeed \ 

* Light lie that earth,’ gotid stranger, prav, 

*Nor thoni ui)on it hiced !’ 

Withiiowors, fit emblem ()!’ hi.-* fame. 

Compass your puet round ; 

With flowers of every fragraui name, 

Bo Ms wann awhes crowi/d ! 


Claudianh Old Man of Verona. 

. Happy the man who his whole tirno doth hound 
Wittun the cTiclosuro of his little grout-d. 

Happy tiie man whom the same humble plaee 
{'fhe bewiditary cottage of his race) 

From his first rising infancy has known, 

And by degrees sees gently boTtdiiig down, 

Virith natural propension, to that earth 
\i hichboth preserv’d his lifp*, and gave luni hirtlu 
Him no fake distant lights, by fortune set, 
i Could ever into foolish wanderings get. 

He never dangers either Ra.w or fear'd : 

{ The dreadful storms at sea he never heard. 

Ho never beard the shrill alarms of war, 

Or the worse noises of the lawyers’ bar. 

No change ef conanls marl; to him the yt?ar; 

The ciwi.rig«J of fiea‘?on» v his cirioTidtir, 

The coM apd heat Wuitcr and summer shows ; 

: AtttUD?an by fraii% axul Sjuiog hy ilowers he knows, 
,,He moaiauTies time by land-nuu U, and ha» found 
For the whule day the dial t*i‘ ni» ground. 

, A ueighbourm^ wortd, bom with himself, he »ocr, 
And loveiH hi* old temporary' trees. 

Tie hhs.pi^ly htnapd of noap Verona’^ name, 
v^5A. liki^ the Indies, but by fame ; 
ei^^oncepatoesat notice take 
n grtjat men - 4^4 ©f Honocus’ lake. 


Tlius health and stronjrth he in a onioysj; ' v 

And sees a long posterity of boyoi , >; , ( i 

About the spacious world let others roam ; , , 1 

The voyage, life, is longest made at home. , ’ i 

HENBY VAtOnAN. j 

Hekby VAtrcHAN (1(514-1695) published in 1(151 i 
a volume of miscellaneous poems, evincing coirtsitiei’- j 
able strength and originality of tliought and copious j 
imagery, though tinged with a gloomy eectariauisnj ' 
and marred by crabbed rhymes. Mr Campbell j 
scarcely does justice to V.HUghan, in styling him j 
‘ one of the harshest even of tlio inferior order of the 
school of conceit,’ tho\igh he adnrits that he luus 
‘ some few scattered thoughts tJiat meet our eye j 
amidst his harsh pages, like wild flowers ou a bfirrfeji i 
heath.* As a sacred poet, Vaughan has an hateu- ■ 
sity of feeling only inferior to Crushaw. He was a ^ 
Welshman (born in lirccknoc-kslrire), iuid had a dash ! 
of Celtic enthusiasm. He first f’olhnved the profes- 
sion of tlu' law, but afterw'arris iuloi)tecl that of a ^ 
physician. He does not seem to have attained to a ' 
competence in either, fur lui complains much of the 
proverbial poverty and sutTcring of poets— 

As they were merely thrown upon the stage, 

The mirth of fools, and legends of the age, 

In his latter days Vaughan grow <hH5pI.v serious and 
devout, and published a volume of religious prajtry, 
contammg his happiest effusions. The poet was not 
without hojK'S of renown), and lie wished the river of 
his native vjile to sharjj^ in the disiiiKdion — 

When 1 am laid to rest hard by tliy st roams, 

And in> sou sets where first it spraug in beams, 

I’ll leave behind me Mich a la,rge kind light 
As shall redeem thee from oblivious night, | 

And in these vows which (living yet) 1 pay, i 

Shed such a precious aud enduring ray, ! 

As shall Irom age to age thy fair nanm load 
Till nvBitrs leave to run, and men to read ! i 

Early Ridiig and PmyfT. 

[From ‘ Bilcx Sciutillatis, or Sacred roeifiK.'] 

IV’hcn first thy eye.s unveil, give, thy' so)il leave 
'I’o «lo the like; our bodies but forerun 
The spirit’s duty : iiuo hearts sprentl and heave 
Unto their Uoil, as flmvei's do to the sun : 

(five him lliy first thought.^ then, so slnalt thou keep 
Him company all ila,y', and iti him sleep. 

Yet ncvbr sleep the'sun up ; prayer should 
Dawn with the day : tJicre are s 't awful hours 
’'J'w'ixt heaven and us ; the manna was not good * 

After sun-rising ; far day sullies flowers : 

Rise to prevent the sun ; sleep doth sins glut* 

And heaven’s gate open.s ivhen the w'oria’S'*’k, sliut. 

Walk with tliy fellow-creatures ; note the husli 
And whisperings amongst them. Not a spring 
Or leaf but hath his morning hymn ; each bush ' ’ 
And oak doth know I ah. (kinst thou not sing ! ' 

U leave thy care.s and follies 1 Go this way, 

Aiid thou art sure to prosper all day. 

Serve God before the w'orld ; let him Jiot go 

Until thou hast ablesHing; then resign ' , , 

The whole unto him, and remember ivho 

Prevail’d by wrestling ere the sun did shine ; , . < 

Pour oil upon the stones, weep for thy siu. 

Then journey <m, and have an eye to hfeAv’n. 

Mornings oro mysteries ; the first, the world’s y^mth,’ 
Man’s i>esurrection, and the future’s bud> . ; ' 

Shroud in their birihs ; the crown of life, 

1 Is styled their star j the stone wd hidden wod. : ; 

— 


Th:ri^ upon iboiK 4 nme irf which 

Should tooT©— they make u$ holy, huppy, Jrich. 

When the wojrldV up, and every swarm abroad, 
Keep well thy teniper, mix not with each clay ; 
Despatch necessities ; life hath a load 
Which must bo carried oh, and safely may ; 

Yet keep those cares without thee ; let the heart 
tie God’s alone, and choose the better part- 


[Prom iho aarno.] 

Still young and fine, bnt what is still in view 
We slight as old and soil’d, though fresh and new. 
How bright wert thou when Shem’s admiring eye 
Thy burnish’d flaming arch did first descry ; 

When Zerah, Nahor, Haran, Abram, I>ot, 

The youthful world’s gray fathers, in one knot 
Did with intentivo looks watch every hour 
For thy new light, and trembled at ea(’h kIiowit! 
When thou dost shine, darkness looks white and fair; 
Forma turn to music, cloud.s to smiles and air ; 

Rain gently spend.s lus honey-drops, and jionns ^ 
Balm on tlm cleft earth, milk on gras.s and flowers. 
Bright pledge of pf'aee and sunshine, the sure tic 
Of thy hord’s hand, the object of his eye ! 

When I behold thee, though my light be dim. 
Distinct, and low, I can in tliinc see liim, 

Who looi:s upon thee from his glorious throne, 

Aiiid minds the covenant betwixt all and One. 


7Vie isVtwy of Jvmh^ii>tou. 

[Written iiftev roadinj? M. f3mnli,iu)irh Homaiito 
of ‘ MiKlyniion,'] 

IVe read thy soul’s fair night-piei-e, and have seen 
Tlie amours and courtship of the silent queen; 

Her storn descents to earth, and what did move her 
To juggle first with heav’n, then with a lovfir; 

With inatmos’ louder rescue, and (alas!) 

To find her out, a hue and cry in brass ; 

Thy journal of deep ntysleries, and sad 
Nocturnal pilgriinago ; with thy dreams, elad 
fn fancies darker than thy cave ; thy glass 
Of elcopy draughts ; and as thy soul di<l pass 
in her calm voyage, what diseoui'se she heaid 
Of spirits ; what tJark groves and ill -shap'd guard 
Iismcna led thee througli ; with thy piond flight 
O’er Periardes, and deep-musing night 
Near fair Burotas’ banks ; what S'*lenuj green 
I The neighbour shades wear ; and What forms arc .seen 
' In their bowers; with that sa<l path and seat 
Which none but liglit-hoolVl nympl is and fairies beat; 
^ Their solitary life, and how exempt 
From common frailty — the severe coTitempt 
They haYff’‘bf mhn — their privilege to live 
A tree or fbuntain, and in that reprieve 
What ages they consume ; wdih the sad vale 
i Of Diophania ; and the mournful tale 
Of tlm bleeding, vocal myrtle ; tlieso and more, 

Thy ricliej' thoughts, wc aro uptm the score 
Xo thy rare fancy Nor dost thou la 11 
From thy first majesty, or nuglit at all 
, Delray conHuraption. Thy full vigorous bays 
Wear the same green, and scorn tlic lean decays 
Pf style or matter; just as I liiwe known 
^ome* crystal spring, tliat from tho neighbour down 
Deriv’d her birth, jtx gentle murmurs steal 
T’o the neJKt vale, and proudly there reveal 
Ifflr «t»eama in louder accents, adding stPl 
.More woiao and waters to her channel, tilf 
M libfiit, otfoiPn with increase, sho glides along 

IhwaA :and mea<}ows, in a wanton throng Si 


Of frothy billows, and in one |preat name 
Swallows the tributary brooks’ drowned fame. 
Nor are they mere inventions, for we ^ 
In the same piece find scatter’d philosophy. 
And hidden, dispers’d truths, that folded lio 
In the dark shades of deep allegory, 

So neatly weav’d, like arras, they deaery 
Fables with truth, fancy with history. 

So that thou hast, in this thy curious moubl. 
Cast that commended nuxtuin wish’d of old, 
Which shall these contemplations rendor far 
Less mutable, and lasting os their stiur; 

And while there is a iieople, or a sun, 
Endymion’.s si (try with the moon shall run. 


Sure thou didst flouiisli once, and many springs. 
Many bright mornings, much dew, many Hhow'orSi, 
l*a.s.sM o’er thy In ad ; many light Jioarts aiid wings 
Which now arc dead, lodg’d jii thy living towers. 

And still a new snecossion sings and flies, 

Fresh groves grow nj», and their green branches shoot 
Toivards the oM juid still enduring skies, 

AV'hilc the low violet thrives at Ihejr root. 


THOM.XP STANLtiY. 

TjroMAs Si vNi.KY, the h'nrnod editor of yfi,ve/u//w, 
and author a Ilt.^hirif of appears early 

in this })cri(xl as a poet, having published a volume 
of his verses in 1 in'll. Tho only sou of Sir Thomas 
Stanh.y, knight, of CambcTlow-Clroen, in Hertford- 
shire, he was eihieated at Pembroke college, Oxford; 
spent partof liis youth in travelling; and aftcrw'anls 
liv<*d in tho ^Middle Temple. TIis poems, 'whether 
original or translated, are remarkable for a rich style 
of thuTi'sht and expression, though deformed to some 
extent by the conceits of his age. 


Wlien, cruel fair mie, I am slain 
B}' thy vlisdain, 

And, an a Irnphy of thy scorn, 

I'n Komr ».]■• (ninb am Intme, 

'I by (etti'is must their power l)or|ueath 
'J'o those of Dratli ; 

Nor can lliy flame immovtal burn, 
lake monunuiiital tires within an urn : 

Tims freed iiom thy proud empire, 1 shall prove 
'J'here js iiioiv liberty m Death than Love. 

And when fois.iken lovos come 
'I'o see my tomb, 

Take heed thou mix uot ivith the crowd, 

And (as a v ietor) proud, 

To view the spoils thy beauty made, 

Press near my shade, 

Ta'sI thy too cruel breath <tr name 
Should fan my ashu.<i back into a flame, 

And tliou, devour’d by this revengeful }ire, 

IIks sacrifice, who died as thine, expire. 

But if coULearth, or marble, must 
Conceal my dust, 

AA'hilst hid in some dark ruins, I, 

Dumb and forgotten, lie. 

The pridfe of all thy victory 

Will ftlcCji with me ; 

Ami they who should attest thy, glory, , 

Will, orfiirgot, or not bolicM.) iJiis story. 

Then to increotw^ thy triumph, let me rest;, ,, , ' 
Since by thine eye slain, buried in % 




to 




Jlrfiw year, 

You loverw that eomplain 
Of Fortuno or J)jiiclain, 

And to my nwhoH loud a tear; 

Melt the hard marble with ,yoar groans, 

Aud soften the relentless Btones, 

Whose cold embraces the sad subject hide, 

Of all l<m‘’s cmcdtics and beauty^s pride ! 

No verse, 

No I'pjcodiunr bring. 

Nor ])ea(:eful requiem sing. 

To charm ihe tfirrors ol' my hearse ; 

No profane nuiiiljurs nnist lion near 
7’hc sncj’cd silence that dwells here. 

Vast giiefn are dumb ; softly, oh, soltly niouni. 
Lest yon disturb the peace atieuds my uin. 

Yet stu'w 

Ujam my dismal gnive 
Hueh olfciings as yon have-- 
F(n8aken cypri"'s and ^'ad yexv ; 

Koi kinder il(A^er.^ eun lake biith. 

Or growth, front such tiidia]ij)’> enrth. 

Weep only oVr my dust, and s.in. Here lies 
To Love and Fate an equal sactihce. 


Y et ere I go, 

Disdainful Beauty, thou '■halt bo 
So wretehec] as to know 
What joys thou lling'st away A\ith me. 

A faith so bright, 

Ah 'I’linu or Koitune ('oii]<l not xi;sL ; 

So firm, thar lovers ndglit 
Have road tliy story in my dn.<t, 

And crowiTcl thy muoc 
With laurel verdaui tJiy vooth, 
liiNt tim sliril! roire of I aiae 
Spread ni*it' thy be.int y and my tiidh. 

'rin,' thou ha - { b'«t, 

For ail taue hive ■, ulien th< y 1'md 
Thi\t my just auns nt'ie 
^V'i^ ^''jieak ihec lighter {hai! the wind. 

.\nd none w ill ley 
/ iiy (ddatmn on Mn slnimy 
ihit sneh «s would is'tray 
'iMiv i'aitli to faiths as tal-e tu thim;. 

'i vt, if thou ehooso 
( >11 sm ii ihy freedom lo beuow, 
Atfietaoii may cxcusi', 

For hnc from sympalliy doth flow. 


, fThfi foUowJiiy pii't.o I'u :i It'; 

by St AnvHiit, to >\hich Um! 
j goiuuA to e.vjtauil una nitor< 
; at tho Wd ol Teios ] 


laiifion li%’ S<inn''y from n |w>eiTi 
■MOfi listil liisiitiinfst 

one of llie o\or free Heranueiits 


not rb>m>' ilo hour'- awnv ; 

Friends i we mu'-i i, i longer ppiy . 

, Hjf i, yo*u s -'Bcf ; i u •, 1 1 • 

■ 7"o tn'OtVt rax ii hin.; d- hgtn 

give oW tins fool \j*oUo, 

Nw hifl hddlc hinger a.iln . : 

Fie ttpon hijsi forked iuiJ, 

With hts hddle*«tkk a »i <piiB ; 

And ttte Mnws, though tlicvTe gamcsniui*, 
'They are imitlw"' young nor haudHr>me; 
Aito4 their freaks ih «i>ber Hadnej^fcv 
.Are jti tner« iKwtie nmduoHS : 

Ffgasu;^ hut a horse ; 

He that folluwa him is wurwe. 


9ee, the rain soaks to the ' 

Make it rain as well within. . 

Wine, my boy; wo’ll sing and laugh, 

All night revel, rant, and quaff ; 

'Till tho mom stealing behind us, ^ 

At the table sleepless find us. 

When our Ixmea (alas !) shall have 
A cold lodging in the grave ; 

When swift death shall overtake us, 

We shall sleeji and none can wake us. 
•Drink xve then the joiee o’ the vine 
Make our breasts Lymus' shrine ; 
llacchns, our debauch beholding, 

By tliy image T am mouiding, 

Wliikst my bruins I do replenish 
Willi this draught of unmix'd Uhenish ; 

By thy full -blanch’d ivy twine; 

By tins si»!iikiing glass t»f wine ; 

By thy 'rimsus so lonown’d ; 

By the hcaltlis with 'winch th’ art. ennvn’d ; 
lb" the fea'-ts xvlncli tliou dost jiri/o ; 

By thv numerous vicloric^ ; 

By the howls by .Momads made ; 

IB' this Unufc-gout <-ail)onaflc i 
^ 1>\ thy colour'- rod and white; 

By the t.'uiTii, ihy delight ; 

By (he soiiml thy iirgics spread ; 

By shine tif noses red ; 

By thy t.ddo free fm all ; 

By tlie fuvkil cainixal ; 

By thy language eabalistje ; 

Bv thy cMubal, drum, and Ins slick ; 

P.V the tunes tliy qnartqtcds stiiko up J 
IF tliv sigdis, the broki'ii hiccup ; 

By thv mystic s<'t of raidecH ; 

By thy never-tamed panthers ; 

By tui'^ sa<‘et, tins fvosb and free air ; 

By '■hasUi as we me; 

By thy fulM/ine Cu'tan lass; 

By th<' old unin on the aSi- ; 

By thy cousins in mix’d shajics ; 

By the tiower of faircsi grapes ; 

By thy bisks fam’d far and wnle ; 

By thy store of neats’-toiigues diy'd ; 

By tliy incense, Indian smoke ; 

By' the joys Hum dost ]U'()voke ; 

Bv this salt. W'estphulia g.imnion ; 

By these .sausage.s that inilaino one ; 

By thy tali majeHtie fhiggoati! ; 

By mass, tojvo, and thy tlap-dragmis j 
By this <duv‘’s uneinous savvuir ; 

By this oi'ungi', tlie wines’ flavour ; 

By this (dieese pVrrnii with luiti's ; 

Ity thy dtairest favourites ; 

'fo thy (Volio Older call u , 

Knights of the deep bowl install us; 

And to show tliy self divine, 

Never let it vvant for wiuc. 


JVo/c to d/osf/fiffl. 

j Stanley Iicrc translates u ^aicm of Marian, in which that 
Ai itor tiaJ la his tho sf'coml i<tyl of MoschnaJ 

Along the mead Furopa walks, 

'To choose the fairest of itfb^ems. 

Which, 3 ducking from their akuidcr stalks, 

She weaves In fragrant diadem.*#. 

Where’er the beauteous virgdn treads, 

'The commoii peoidc of the field, . ' 

'fo kiss her feet bowing their heads, 

Homage as to their goddess yield. 

’"fwixt whom ambitious wars arise. 

Which to tho queen sliall first presettt : 

A gift Arabian wpioe outvies, : 

The votive offering of theit scent. 


mQhmil UTEUATUIiK. 
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WJien defttWess Amaranth* this etrife, 

Greedy by dying to decide, 

Be,^ flho would her ^reen thread of life, 

As love’s fair destiny, divide. 

Fltani Acanthus now the vine 
And ivy enviously beholds. 

Wishing her odorous arms might twine 
About this fair in such strict folds. 

The Violet, by her foot opprest, 

Dotli from that touch enamour’d rise. 

But, losing straiglit what made her blest. 

Hangs down her head, lo*iks pale, and dies, 

Clitia, to new demotion w<m, 

Doth now her former faitli deny, 

Sees in her face a double sun, 

And gloiiea in apohtaey. 

Tlie GiUydnwer, which mocks the skies, 

(Tlio meadow’s painted rainbow) seeks 
A brighter lustre fiom her eyes. 

Ami ri(‘her scarlet from her checks. 

The jocund flow'cr-de-luep appears, 

Because neglected, disc-outent ; 

The morning lurnisliM her with tears ; 

Her sighs expiring odours vent. 

Narcissus in her eyes, once more, 

Scenjs his uun beauty to admire ; 

In water not so clear before, 

As represented now in Ore. 

The Crocus, who would gladly claim 
A privilege above the rest, 

Begs with liis triple tongue of fiaiiic. 

To be Iranspluiited to her breast. 

The Hyacinth, in whose pale leavea 
The hand of Nature writ hi« fate, 

With a glad smile his sigh deceives 
In hopes to be more foitunute. 

His bead the drowsy Poppy rais’d, 

J Awak’d by this apfiroaching mom, 

And view’d her purple light amaz’d, 

Though Ilia, alas ! was but her scorn. 

None of this aromatic crowd, 

But for their kiml death humbly Call, 
Coux'ting her hand, like martyrs ptoud, 

By so divine a fate to fall. 

The royal maid ili’ apjilause disdains 
Of vulgar llowers, and only chose 
The bashful glory of the plains, 

Sweet daughter of the spring, the Hose. 

She, like herself, a cpieeii apyiT-ars, 

Rais’d on .a verdant thorny throne. 

Guarded by amorous winds, and wears 
A purple a golden crown. 

Sm JOHN UKNHAM. 

Sift John Dunham ( 1 61 5-1 668) was Ihe son of the 
chief baron of exchequer in Ireland, but was educated 
at Oxford, then the chief resort of all the poetical 
and high-spirited cavaliers, Denham was wild and 
dissolute in his youth, and squandered awuiy great 
port of his patrimotif' at the gjuniiig-table. lie was 
made governor of Farnhain easlle hy Charles 1. ; 
and after the nionjirch had been delivered into the 
hands of the army, bis secret correspondence was 
partly carried on by Denham, who w'os furnished 
Vitli nine several ciphers for the puqiose. Gharlos 
had a respect for literature, as well, as the arts; and 
Milton records of him that he made Shakapeare’s 
plays the gloset-companion of his solitude. It would 
: appear* . however, that the king wished to keep 
poetry apart from state aflairs ; for he told Denham, 


on seeing one of his pieces, * that 'adien men are 
young, snd have little else to do, they may vent the 
overflowings of their fancy in that way; Imt when 
’they are thought fife for more serious employ- 
ments, if they still i)er.sist ed in thatc<mi*se, it looked 
as if they tnimled not tlie way to any better.’ Tlte 
poet stood corrected and bridled in his muse. In 
1648 Denham .;onve 5 ’ed the Duke of York to Franco, 
and resided in that country some time. His estate 
was sold by the Long rarliamont; but the liost ora- 
tion revived his l.illcn dignity and fortunes. He 
was made surveyor of tin; king’s buddings, and a 
knight of the bath. In domestic life the poet does 
not seem to have been happy. He had freed him- 
self from his early excesses and follies, but an unfor- 
tunate imarriage darkened his (dosing years, which 
were unliapjnly visited l>v insanity. He recovered, 
to receive the congratulations of iUith r, his fellow- 
poet, ami to eonimemonite the death of ('owley, in 
one of his ljappie.st effusions. 

Cooper S' ILll, the poem by whlt h Denham is now' 
l>est known, consists of' between tliria* and four hun- 
dred lines, written m tic* heroic I'oujilet. The de- 
scriptions arc interspersed with Bciitimental digres- 
aioiiK, siiggeshal by the ohjeets around — the river 
Th.ame.s, a ruined abbey, VV indsor forest, and the 
field of Ruimymede. 'file view from ('ooper’s Hill 
is ri(*h and luxuriant, but the muse of Denham was 
more rcflecti vi‘ than (lescripti vc. Dr Johnson assigns 
to tliia poet the pndbc of being ‘the author of a 
species of conqiosition that may be denominated 
local poetry, of which the fuiiuainental subject is 
some partii'ular landscape, to he poetically described, 
with the addition of sueh embellishments as may be 
supplied by lustorical r<.*trosi>ection or incidental 
meditation,’ Ben Jonson’s fine pwm on Benshurst 
may dispute the palm of originality on fhis point 
with the ‘Cooiier’s Jlillf but .Jouson could not have 
written with such correctness, or with such intense 
and jHunted expres.su)n, as Denham. The versifica- 
tion of this poet is geuerully smooth and flowing, 
but he had no pretensions to the genius of Cowley, 
or to the (leptli ami dtdicacy of feeling jiosBessed by 
tlie old dramatists, or t)ic poets (d‘ tiie Elizabethan 
period. He reasoned fluently in verse, without 
glaring faults of style, ami iieuce obtained the appro- 
bation of 1 >r Johnson far above his deserts. Denham 
(.‘ould not, hkt* Ins (contemporary, Chamberlayne, 
have described the beauty of a suriuner morning — . 

The morning hath not lost her virgin blush, 

Nor stej>, but iiiiutt, soil’d the earth’s iinscll’d robe. 
How full of heaven this solitude appears, 

Tliifl healthful comfort of the liajipy Hwaiu ; 

Wlio from hi.s hard Init peaceful bed roused up, 

IriV niurnmg excieifiC saluted is 
By a full (piirc of featlicr’d clmfisters. 

Wedding their iiotes to the enamour’d air I 
Here nature in her unaffected dress 
Plaited with valleys, and emboss’d with hills 
Enchas’d with silver streauiH, and fring’d with woods, 
Sits lovely in her native russe.t,* 

Chamberlayno is comparatively unknown, and has 
never been included in any edition of tlie poets, 3 ’et 
every reader of taste or sensibility must fi*el that the 
above picture far transcends the cold sketches of 
Denham, and is imbued with a poetical spirit to wdiich 
he was a stranger. ‘ That Sir John Deuluuu began a 
reformation in our verse,’ says Southey, ‘is one of 
the most ' groundless assertions that ever obtained 
belief in literature. More thought and more skill 
had been exercised before liis time in the construe- 
tiou of English metre than he ever bestow'cd on thn 

* CbambortnvWn ‘ Love's Victory.* 
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aubject, and by men of far greater attamments, and 
far higher powers. To improve, indeed, either upon 
the versification or the diction of our great ^writers 
was impossible ; it was impossible to exceed them in 
the knowledge or in the practice of their art, but it 
was easy to avoid the mon* obvious faults of inferior 
authors: and in (his way he succeeded, just so far 
ns not to be inchuh'd in 

The rnob cd' gentlemen who wrote with ease ; 

nor consigned to oblivit)n witli the “ persons of qua- 
lity’^ wlio oontnlmted tluir vapid effusions to the 
miscellaniea of tiioso days. IJia proper plnc'C is 
among those of his ci>n temporaries and successors 
who called themselves wits, and have since been en- 
titled poets by the courttvsji’ of Kngland.’ * I )enhain, 
ncverth(.‘less, desirves a place in English litfratnn>, 
though not that high one whicli lias heretofore been 
assigned to him. The traveller who crtis.ses the* 
Alps or PyreiU'C'S finds pleasure in the contrast af- 
forcled by level xdains and calm strenms, and so Den- 
ham's correctness })leases, after the wild nn.aginations 
and irregular liarraony of the greater masters of the 
lyre who preceded him. In rciuling him, we feel that 
we are descending into a ditlerent scene— tlie ro- 
mance is over, and wc must be content w ith snuioth- 
ness, regularity, and order. 

lS7/e Tham*'9 avd Wliidiior 
[Trcm ‘ Coopei'a llill.'j 

My eye, descending from the hill, surveys 
Where Thames among the wanton vulleyH strays ; 
Thames, the most hn’d of' all the ocean ’.-i sons 
% his old sire, to his cndnaccH run-**. 

Hasting to ]>ay h^’ tribute to tlie sea, 

Like mortal lift, to nieot eieinity. 

Though with fliose streams Jic no reuiei iltrancc hold, 
Whose fotim is miibcr and tlicir gravel gold, 

His gciminc and h*'<s guilty wealth to cxjdore. 

Search not his bottom, but survey lus Hhore, 

O^or wh’.c/i he kindly sjtrea-Js his spacious wing, 

And hatches idcntv for th’ ciiHuiug spring, 

And (hen destroys it with too food a stay, 

Hike nii thcrs which their infants ovoiay ; 

Mor wii/b a Kurldcn and impef.uous wive, 

Like profuse kings, resumes the wealth he gave. 

No UT.expocted inundations spoil 

Ttu ^oower’fl hopes, inir mock the jdoughman's l</il, 

But (rodlike Ins ujnvouned liounty flows ; 

First loves to do, then loves the good he does. 

Nor are his blc'^sings to his banks (TmlinM, 

But free and eommon, as the sea or wind. 

I W'hen he to boast (j'r ti» disperse his stores, 

I Full of the tributes of bis gratfful sburis, 

I Visits the world, and m bis Hying tow'ers 
I Brings homo to us, and rnakts both Indies ours : 

I Finds wciiUIi avIktc ’tis, bestows it wIutc it wants, 
i Cities in deserts, woods in cities plants ; 
i So that to us no tiling, no jdaco is stTnnge, 

I While his lair hosoni is the wvirbl’s exchange. 

I 0, coidd f jiu'iis lifiT l!ir>‘ iiihff 'iiittkc thy stn'inn- 
I great eTan,ph\ or h U jn?/ thvh / 

I Thmgkdeep i/i;/ chav^ <!> yuitJr, yet not didl^ 
itdihooi raffc^ %• dl ..at , rjlujdi in full. 

* * 

But hiri proud bead the ai' v mooniaiu hidvs 
Among the clbuda ; his idv'u and his .sides 
A iihaay taantk* clothes , J;v curled brows 
Frown tm the gentle strenm, I'^hich ealmly fiowa 
While vt'indsand storms bis lofty forehead bt>at. 

The common fate oi all that’s high or great. 

Low at his foot a s'paeious plain is plac'd, 
litetween the mountain find the strciMU embrac’d, 

I 

^ EoutUey’s Cow|)er, vol, fi. p. 13fl. I 


Which Bhatlc and. shelter from the hill derives, 

Wliile the kind river wealth and beauty gives ; 

And in the mixture of all these appears 
Variety, which all the rest endears. 

This scene had some bold Greek or British bard 
Beheld of old, what Htorie.s had we heard 
Of fairies, satyrs, and the nynqdis their dames, 

Thoii feasts, their revels, and their amorous flames I 
’Tia still the same, although their airy shape 
All but a quick poetic sight escape. 

The four lines jirintoil in Italics, have been xmaised 
by’ every critic from Dry den to the x>r€sciit day, 

\TJte Jitformaf'intir- Monls and Pnntam,'] 

Here should my wonder ihvcll, and here iny praise, 
But my fix’d thoughts my w'audering eye betrays. 
Viewing a neighbouring bill, whose top of laic 
A ehnpel crown’d, tiU m the corumou fate 
Th’ adjoining ubbiy fell. May no such storm 
Fall on our times, where iuin must riform ! 

Tell me, niy muse, wdiat monstrous dire ofieneo. 

What crime could any ('biistian king incenso 
To such a rage ? Wa.s't luxury or lu.st i 
Was he so temperate, so cli.'iste, so jmst ? 

Were those their crimes? 'I'bcy wen* Ins own much 
m(»r« ; 

But Wealth is iTinie enough t«) him that's poor, 

Who haviinr spent the treasures of his crown, 
Condemns their luxury to fe('d his owm. 

And }et this act, to vaniish o’er tlic shame 
Of sacrilege, mirst bear devotion’s name. 

No eiiUH* so bold, but would be iinderstood 
A ri'iil, or at least a seeming good. 

Who fears not to do ill, vet fears the name, 

And, free fiom conscionee, is a slave to fume. 

'I'hos lie the chiirel) at once protects, and 8]>nil.vi : 

But princes’ swords are slnirpcr tliau their Btyies. 

And thus to th’ ages past he makes amends, 

Their charily de.strors. their faith defends. 

Then did religion in a laxy cell, 

In onijity, airy contemplation dwell ; 

And like the block unmoved lay ; but ours, 

I As much too active, like the stork devours. 

Is there no temjicrate region can bo known, 

Betwixt their frigid and our torrid zone? 

(Vmid we not wake from that lethargic dream. 

But to be n*.st.]ess in .a worse extreme ? 

And for that letliargy' wa3 then) no cure, 

But to be east into n calenture ? 

Gan knowledge have no hound, but must advaiiice 
So far, to make u.s wish for ignorance ? 

And rather in the daik to grope our way, 

Than, led by a false guide, to err by day. 

Denham bad just and enlightened notions of the 
duty of a tnuislator. ‘ It is not his business alone,’ 
he say. s, ‘to translate language into lai^mage, but 
Xiocsy into poesy; and poc.sy is so subtle a spirit, 
that, in pouring out of t>ne language into another, 
it will all ovaxiorate; and if a new spirit be not 
mldcd in the tranfilation, there will remain no- 
thing hut a caput mortuum; there being certain 
grant's and Imppinesses in^euliar to every langua{^, 
which give life and energy to tllDword.'S.* Hence, in 
his poetical address to Sir Richard Fansliawe, on hi® 
translation of ‘ Piustor Fido,’ our poet says— ' 

That servile path thou nobly dost decline 
Of tracing word by word, and line by line. 

Tlio^'o are the labour’d births of slavish brains, 

Not the effect of poetry, hut pains. 

Cheap vulgar arts, whose narrowness affords 
No flight for thoughts, but poorly sticks at wordis* 

A new and nobler way thou dost xuirsue, 

To make translations and translators too, 






premve ike cwsA^, thou thj&jl<me^ 

!ZVmc to 1m hd ti-ucr to his fame. 

Tlic two last Hues are very hai>pily conceived atid 
expressed, Denham wrote a tragedy, the Sophy^ 
which is hut a tamo commonplace plot of Turkish 
jealousy, trtjiwihery, and murder. Occasionally, there 
is a vigorous thought or line, as when the euvious 
king asks Haly— 

Have not I performed actions 
As great, and with us great a moderation ? 

The other replies — 

Ay^ sir, but that’s forgotten ; 

Actions of the last age arc like ahnunatis of the last 
year. 

This sentiment was too trnly felt by many of the 
cavaliers in the days of (’iKirlcH IL We subjoin 
part of Denham’s elegy on the death of Coudey, in 
which it M’ill he seen tiiat the p<H‘tf(>rgt>t that Shak- 
speare was buried on tlie banks of his nativa* Avon, 
notin Westcfiinster Abbey, and that both he and 
Fletcher died long ere tiuu' had ‘ Idasted tluir bavs.'’ j 


(hi, Mr Ahi'iihKiii Cmi'lnj. 
lilt, Dotttli ttiiit Ituiril .-uiionjiMt tin- Autu'ut Fofta. 



Pot^ts’ Comer, Wcistminstcr Abt)ey. 

Old Chaucer, like the moniing star, 

I'o ns discovers day from fur. 

His light those mists and clouds dissolv'd 
Which our dark nation long involv’d ; 

But he, descending to the sha<lefl, 

Darknenw again the age invades ; 

Next (like Au^ra) Spenser rose, 

Whose pur|)le blush the day foreshows ; 
The other three with his own fii'es 
Phoebus, the poet’s god, inspires ; 

By Shakspeare’a, Jonsoii’s, ITetcher’s lines, 
Our stage’s lustre Home’s outshines. 

These poets near our princes sleep, 

And in ono grave their mansion keep. 
They lived to see so many days. 

Till time had blasted all their bays ; 

But cursed bo tlm fatal hour 

That pluck’d the fairest sweetest flower 


WILLIAM CJUMttkftLAVNlS, 


That in the Muses’ garden grew# 

And amongst wither’d laurels threw. 

Time, which made them their fame outlive# 

To Cowley scaroe did ripeness give. 

Old mother wit and nature gave 
Shakspearc and Fletcher all they have : 

In Spenser and in Jonaon, art 
Of sioiir.-i nature got the start ; 

Itut bolh in him wo equal arc. 

None knows which b«‘ars the happiest ffharo ; 

To him no author was unknown, 

Yet what in; wnttc was all his otvn ; 

Jlc inelri'd not the ancient gold, 

Nor with Ben .^(m‘^on did make bold 
7'o plunder all live lloinau atorca 
{)f poets and ol ombus ; 

Ilojitcc his lut and Viigil's state 
lie did not steal, but. emulate ; 

And nlicn he would like tlieni appear, 

Tbeir gaib, but not ibeu clothes, dtd wear : 

He not fiuui Borne alone, but (Ircect*, 
lake Jiuson brought the golden tleecc ; 

'I’o him tiint iangmme (though to jiono 
j ttf (li’ oth'T'’) ft' !us ovn wfiH known. 

I On u still cab', as FI. icons sings, 

! Tlie Theban swan e?;(cn(]s Ins wings, 

W hen through th’ ollierea.1 clouds he fllcfl 
To the same pitch oui dotli rise ; 

i)ld Pindai's licigdits by him me reach'd, 

AN'hen on th.nt galo his uings are stretch’d; 

•His Oiney ami Ills judgineitt sneh, 

F.k it to th’ otlur Hcem’d too mucli; 

Ihs severe Judgment givin': law, 

11 13 in<nU*.st fjiney ke]>t in awe. 

ShD'f to Morpheus. 

Ll'’'oin the ' Sophy/ Act v.] 

Moipheiis, the htimble god, that dwells • 

Tt! I'otUigen and sjaoky cells, 

ILii-'s glided roofs and beds of down ; 

Atid, though lie fears no prinee’s frown, 
l''lics from the eucle of a crown. 

(’oinc, I flay, thou powerful god, 

-And thy leaden charming rod, 

Dipt in the Lethean lake. 

O’er his wakeful temples shake, 

Ijcst he should sleep and never wake. 

Nature, alas] why art thou so 
tJbliged to thy groatcat foe ? 

Slecj), th.at is thy best repast, 

Yet of death it beam a taste, 

Aud both lire the same thing at la at, 

WILLIAM CnAMBKKLAYNE. 

AVn.LiAM (InAMBKRLATNF. (lGl9-16Si)) dcscribes 
luinhclf in the title-page to his works as ‘ of Shaftes- 
bury, in tlie county of Dorset.’ The poet x^vJictised 
as a physician at Shaftesbury ; but he appears to 
have wielded the sword as well as the lancet, for 
he was present among the royalists at the battle of 
Newhnrj', His circumstances must have been far 
from tiouTi&hing, as, like Vaughan, lie eouiplains 
keenly of the poverty of poets, and fitatos that he 
w^as debarred from the society of the wits of his 
<lay. The works of Chambt'riayne con.sist of two 
poems— ijr.0L'e’4‘ Fictory, a tragi-comcily published in 
1 C58 ; and Plmronnida^ a Meroic Fonn, published in 
IGSy, The scene of the first is laid in Bicily, ftnd 
that of ‘Pharounida’ is al.'.n partly in Bicily, but 
chiefly in Grcec'e, With no court conuexion, no 
light or witty copies of versts to float him iuto 
popularity, relying solely on his two long and eoui- 
liaratively unattractive works — to appreciate which, 
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through all the windings of romantic love, plots, 
cscft{>cB, and a<] ventures, more time is required than 
the author's busy age could afford — we need hardly 
W'ondor that Chanjberlayno was an unsuccessful 
poet. His works were almost totally forgotten, till, 

! in onr own day, an author no less roniarkable for 
the beauty of his original cfunpositions than for Ins 
literary researoli and soidkI criticism, Mr (lanipl>eU, 
in his ‘ fipocina us of the Voets,’ in 1819, hy quoting 
largely from ‘ 1 'haronmda/ and pointing out the ‘ rich 
breadth and varii-ty of its scenes,’ and the power and 
pathos of its chnraetci's and situations, drew atten- 
tion to the passitm, imagery, purity of sentiment, 
and tenderness of description, wliich lay, ‘like 
metals in the mine,' in the neglected volume of 
Chaniherlayne. We cannot, however, suppo.se that 
the works of this poet can ever he ])<>pnlttr; liis 
beauties are niarretl iiy infV heity of execution ; 
tljough not deficient in the uenins of a po<'t, lie had 
little of the skill of the artist. Tlie heroie, couplet 
then wandered at will, sometimes into a. ‘ wilderness 
I of sweets,’ but at otlier times into tediousmsss, nmn- 
nerisrn, and absurdity. Tin* sense was not com- 
pressed by Ibc form of' the verse, or by any correct 
rules of metrical liarmony. (diamberlayne also 
laboured under tlie disadvantage of his story being 
long and intricatis and his style sueb— from the 
prulongecT fci’ndernesH and pathos of Ins seenes — as 
could not be appreciated except on a careful and 
attentive perusal. Honham was patent to all— short, 
sent: utious, and pcrsjncuous. 

The dissaUslaef ion of the ]»oei with his obsctire 
and neglei'tcd bit nation, depiesBcd by poverty, 
breaks out in thi* following jiassage descriptive of a 
rich Biniplctoii 

How pmh1in>i is tlij world, tliat .«uch a monster, 

In a few ibiJy acres Hwaddkd, )im''t 
14c iTH'um.ed, in opinimi’H empty scale, 

Above the mhlcst virtues that stdorn 

Souls that make worth tlieii centre, and to ^hat 

llraw ail the lines of action ? Worn with age, 

The nohle seldicv “its, whilst, i.i his cell, 

The stholar stews his cailudic brains for food. 

The trnvelhT refcuru’d, and poov may go 
A sfcond pilgriinaiic ii» fanaerd doors, oj end 
His journey in a ho^^pital ; few being 
So generous to leliove, wliere virtue doth 
cessitate to crave. Tiarsli ]iOTen.y, 

7'Uat moth, which frets the sacred tube of wit, 
Thousands ot noble .spirits blunts, tliit else 
15 ioi spun ricli tlirca<l.s of faney fn."! the brain : 

But they arc souls too mucli sublnuM to thrive. 

The following description of a dream is fmely^ 
1 executed, and bcems to have sugge-sted, or at least 
! boars a close resemhlarn-e to, the splendid ojwning 
i lines of Dryden's ♦ Kehgio Laioi 

A. strong piophclic dream, 

Divert'iig by omgnins nature's stream, 

Long hovering through the. portals of her mind 
On vain famasiu' w.ngs, at length did find 
The glimmcung^ u( i b^tuieted reaHon, by 
A blighter beam nj i^ore divoniy 
Led into fmpernato:,. 'i T’/ht. whoie rays 
A.i much triLOficen.fcil mi,-, ufs, tUe'^day’s 
TUijl, moTtal firOB, faith ap^e-i'hrnds to be' 

Bwivath the ghmm,ciit.;;:-i 'd divinity. 

Her un imprison'd Mint, .b'^rob’d of all 
Teri'estnal thoughts (bU* its original 
In htiaven, pure and immaculate), a fit 
Caiupanioa for fhose brigld angels’ wit 
Which the gods made their niesaengers, to he&r 
This sjtcml truth, socining transported where, 

Fix’d in the flaming centre of the woiid, 

The hecirt e' th^ microcosm, about vrhich is hurl'd 


toim. 


Idi© spangled curtains of the eky, within' 

Whose boundless orb# the circling planets spin 
Those threads of time upon whose strength rely 
The pond’roua burdens of mortality. 

An adamantine world she sees, more pure. 

More glorious far than this — fram’d to endure 
The bhock of dooins-day’s dart^j. 

Clianiberlajme, like Milton, was fond of describing 
the charms of morning. We have copied one pas- 
sage in the previous notice of Detiluiui, and nume- 
rous brief sketches. 

Like atom.'! of the rainbow^ fluttering round, 
are interspersed tlirougbout bis works. For ex- 
am] >le — 

Where every bough 

Maintain’*] a feather'd chorister to sing 
Soft ]*.Tnegvrics. ami the rude wing.s bring 
Into a murmniing sluirilaT, whilst the calm 
Morn on each leaf did lumg her liijuid balm. 
With an intent, before the next sun’s birth, 

To dro]j it in those wounds, winch the cleft earth 
Kcceiv’d from lasi day’s beams. 

Of virgin yturity be says, with Singular beauty of 
expression — 

’’ The morning Jn-arls, 

r>ropt ill the lily’s spotless liosom, are 
Less chasfely eool, ere, tfie meridian sun 
Hath kis.s'd them into heiit. 

In a grave narrative passage of ‘ Fharonnida,’ be 
stops til note the beauties of the iiiorning-*-- 
The glad birds had .sung 
A lullaby l*> night, the lark W'as fled, 

On dro]iping ivingn, iqi from h'lH dewy bed, 

T'o fan them in the rising sunboams. 

Unliajtpy Love, 
fFrom ‘ rivaroimldo.’] 

* Is’t a my to bn 

Born high, that lolw me cd’ my liberty ? 

Or is’t the curse of greatness to behold 
Virlue througli such false optics as unfold 
No '-.jilendmir, ’less from equal orh.s they shine I 
What heaven made free, ambitious men confine 
In regular degree.^. Poor Love must dwell 
Within n<» climate hut what’s jiarallcl 
Unto our honour’d births ; the envied fato 
Of princes oft these liurdona find' from state, 

When lowly .swainr, knowing no jiarent's voice 
A negative, make a free hapi>y choice.’ 

And here slic sighed ; then with some drops, distilPd 
From Love’s most sovereign elixir, fill’d 
The crystal fountains of her eyes, which, ere 
Dropp’d down, she thus recalls again : ‘ But ne’er, 
Ne’er, niy Aigalia, shall tliese ffcar.s do.styo]y 
My hopes of thee : Heaven ! let me but enjoy 
So much of all tliosc bJehsings, which their birth 
('an take from frail mortality; and I'larth, 
Contracting all her curses, cannot make 
A storm of danger loud enough to shake 
Me to a trembling penitence ; a^nree, 

To make the horror of my sullenng worse, 

Sent in a father’s name, like vengeance fell 
From angry Hcav’n, upon my head may dwell 
In an eternal stain — my honour’d name 
With paid disgrace may languish — busy fame 
My reputation spot— affection be 
Tenn’d uncornmanded lust— sharp poverty, 

That weed that kills the gentle flow’r of love» 

As the result of all those ills, may prove 
My greatest misery — unless to find 
Myself unjiitied. Yet not so unkind 
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Would I esteem this inci'cenary baud, 

As those far more malignant powers that' stand, 
ArmM with disfluasions, to obstruct the way 
Fancy directs ; but let those souls obey 
Their harsh commands, that stand in tear to shed 
Repentant tears ; 1 am resolved to tread 
Those doubtful paths, through all the shades of fear 
That now benights them. Loio, xvith pity hear 
Thy suppliant's prayer, and urhen my clouded eyes 
Shall cease to w'cop, ixi Hmvlca I’ll saciilice 
To thee such offerings, that the vitm'ost date 
Of death's rough hands shall iiovcr violate.* 

EDMUND WAtXKO. 

Edmund Wau-kr (1005-1087) was a courtly and 
amatory poet, inferior to llemrk or Suckling in 
natural feeling and pixdic fancy, but superior to 
them in correctness and in general powers of versi- 
fication. The poems of Waller have all the smooth- 





RduiimU Waller. 

ness and polish of iiio<iern verse, and hence a high, 

! perhaps too higli, rniik bus bccu claiiucil for him 
i as one of the first refiners and improvers of poetical 
I diction. One cause of Waller’s refinement was 
doubtless bis oarly and familiar intercourse with thc 
i court and nobilitv, and tlio bghi cuiivcrsutimial na- 
i ture of most of bis product inns. JIo wrote for the 
! world of fashion and of luslc- consigning 

I The noon of manhood to a myrtle shade. 

And he Hfroto in the same strain till he was ujiwmrds 
of fourscore ! His life has more romance than his 
poetry. Waller wms born at Coleslnll. in Hertford- 
shire, and in his infancy 'was left heir to an estate 
of £3000 jicr annum. His mother was a sislcr of 
the celebrated John Hampden, but was a royalist in 
feeling and used to lecture Cromwell for his share 
in the death of C’lKHrles 1. Vler son, the poet, was 
either a roundh<‘iui or a royalist, as the time served. 
He entered parliament and wrote Ixls first poem 
when he was eighteen. At twenty-five, he married 
a rich heiress of London, who died the same year, 
and the poet immediately became a suitor of Lady 
Dorothea Sidney, eldest daughter of the Earl of 
Tjfliwstcr. To this proud and peerless lair one 
Waller dedicated the better portion of his piwtry, 
Ottd the groves of Tenshurst eiihocd to the prai^s 
<if hk Swiharissa. Lady Dorothea, however, was 


inexorable, and bestowed her hand on the Earl of 
Sunderland. It is said that, meeting her long after- 
wards, 'R'hen she was far advanced m >x‘ur.s the lady 
asked him whe^i ho would again write such verises 
upon her. ‘ When you are as young, madam, and 
as handsome, as you were then,’ replied the ungiil* 
Ian t poet. The incident affords ti key to Waller's 
character. lU* w.is easy, witty, and aoeomplisbed, 
but cold and selfish ; destitute alike of liigh prin- 
ciple and deep fi t hng. As a member of piirli ament, 
Waller di.stmguished himself on tlie popular side, 
and was chosen to eonduet the prosecution against 
Judge Oawley for lies opinion in favour of levying 
sbip-nioney. Ihs sixei'li. on di livermg theimpoaeh- 
ineiit, was pimted, and en,<)00 i-opies of it sold in one 
day. Shortly alt( lawirds, however, Waller joined 
in a plot to surprise the eity milito!, and let in the 
king’s forc(‘s, for wliich he w'as tried and sentenced 
to one year’.s impiiMaiment, and to pay a fine of 
£10,0(10. His conduct on this oci-asion was mean 
and ttlnect. At the evpIiMtion of his imprisonment, 
tiui poet went abroad, and resided, amidst much 
sjileiidour and bos]iit'dily. in Fiance. He returned 
during the protc<‘l<aMt'', joid whim ( romwa ll di(‘d. 
Waller celchiMte<i the event m one of liis most 
vigorous and iinpri'ssive poems. 'Die image* ot tlie 
commonwealth. I hougli reared )o n(>cummoii hands, 
soon fell to pieces under lliehard (Vomwell, and 
Waller was ready with a eoiyeralulatory address to 
('harles H. The roval otUringwas eonsidc'ri'd in- 
ferior to the jsanegv ra* on f'nmiwell, and the king 
himself fw ho admdt.'d the ).om to terms of courtly 
intimai’y) is said to have told him of the disparity. 
‘ 1‘oets, .xire,’ replied the■\^nlty, self-possessed \\ aller, 
risiiceeed bf'tter in fiction tlum in truth,’ In the 
fir.st jiarliumeMt Minmemed by ( '-harles, Vvhdler sat 
for the t<*wii ot llaslmgs, and heroTvedfor different 
idaees m all tiie pailiameiits of that reign, lfislioi» 
Burnet he was tlie delight of l!ic Jiou.se rif 

commons.* At the acessiou of James H. in Uifi-i, 
the vt M. , able ])ocd. tlieii eighty years of age, was 
el-'ch-l repnstmtativi* for a borough in (Jortiwall. 
The m.ad career of Janies in seeking to subvert the 
ii.itional eliureh and eonstitution was foreseen by 
this wary and sag.iOious obscrvi'i** Mie will he left,' 
sjikI he/ ‘like a wliale upon the stiand.’ Feeling 
his Inog-piotraetcd life dr.iw ing to a eloso, .aJltT 
])ureh.'iM‘d a sm.ill propel ti at ( ok shdl, saving, ‘he 
would hi- el. id to the like the st.ig, wliere lie was 
roused.' 'J'he wig'll v.'iis not fullilh'd , he dual at 
Beaeonsfield on tlie iilstof Octohei 1(.S7. and in the 
eliiiri hyard of tiiat plaec (where also rest tlie ashes 
of Edmund Burke) a mouument has been ereided to 
his memory. 

‘The first eollection of \\';i]ler's juicms was made 
by' himself, and piildihUed m tlie year 1G64. It 
w ent through mmiemus editions in his lifetime ; and 
in JCdK) a seeoud eolb'ctuni was niadi* of such piece.s 
as be bad proiluc.ed inliis latter y'ears. In a poetical 
dedication to Lady Harley, ]>reli.\ed to this edition, 
and wiitteu by JOhjah Fenton, Waller is styled the 

Maker and model of melodious verse. 

This eulogium seems to embody the oj'inion of 
\^’'aUer’8 contemporaries, and it was ufterwards eon- 
firmed, by’ Dry den and Fope, who hud not suHieiontly 
studied the excellent models of versification fur- 
nished by’the old poets, and their rich piietieal diction. 
The BUKxithness of his versification, Ids good sense, 
and uniform elegance, rendired him pojnibir w’lth 
critics as with the multitude ; wlnle his proinmeiice 
as a public man, for so numy yeur.s, w'omd mci'cuse 
curiosity a.s to his wa>rks. Waller is now Mildom 
read* 'rhe plavfulne^s of hi.s f-iuey, uml the absohce 
of any striking defects, are but poor substitutes for 
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* IpEiniuine feeUng’ a»d the language of nature. His 
i poeiUB are cli icily short and incidental, but he wrote 
! a poem on Divine liove^ in six cantos. Cowley had 
written his ‘ Davideis,’ and recomniendod sacred sub- 
jects as adapted for poetry; but neither he nor 
Waller supoeeded in this now and higher walk of 



the muse. HiK’h nn cnij.loyment of llicir tuients 
was graceful and heconmig ni fulvanct.il life, but 
their fame must cv* r rest on tlioirjiglil, airy, and 
occasional poems, djctrited by tlitit gallantry, adula- 
tion, and play of fancy, wlilch ctuini('teris.ed the 
caralif/r jioets. 

On Lme, 

•\nger, in hasty nftrds or Mows, 

Vsclf discharges on iior fucs ; 
j\tid Sorrow', too, finds sonic idier 
In tears, which wait ujxjn cur gr'.cf ; 

So cv’ry passion, Imt fmni love. 

Unto its own mlross tjocs move ; 

But that tilijTU' the wrctidi inclines 
To what pxovciita his iovn designs ; 

Makes him lament, ami sipli, and weep, 
Diaowicr’d, tremble, fawn, and creep; 

Postures which render birn despisM, 

"Where lie endeavours to ho priz’d, 

I For women (born to be contioUM) 

Btoop to the fomard anil the bold ; 

Alfect the hfntgjj(y and the jiroinS, 

The g!ij, the frolo , ’\m! the lomh' 

‘ Who flwt the gCr.'couM htced »-ppi£-st, 
iNot lo-wlinfi; dui iwilaii ; 

But ivith high (xmrnszc, hie, and force, 
Apjwoaching, Um'd Ih’ minily lunse. 

UuwiBcly we the wi*or East 
Pity, auppotiing them opprest 
W'ith tyraiut«' force, whose law is wilL 
% which they govern, Bpoil, and kill : 

®wh nymph, but moderately fai”, 

Couimamlis with no loss rigour hci'c, 


Should some brave Ttnrk, that walks among 
Hifi twenty lasses, bright and young, 

Behold as many gallants here, 

"With modest guise and silent fear, 

All to one female idol Ix'nd, 

’IV'hile her high pride docs scarce descend 
To mark thedr follies, he would swear 
That theso her guard of eunuchs weie, 

And that a more majestic f\ueeTi, 

Ur huijjhler slaves, he had uot sc'cm 
All tliis with indignation spoke, 

Tn rain 1 struggled with the yoke 
(>f mighty U«»vc: that eonqu’ring look. 
When Ju-Kt iKdicld, like lightning stroiik 
My Idsksteil soul, and made me bow 
Lower than tho‘« I piiie.d now, 

S»i the tall sLiir, upon the brink 
Of some .smooth snvam ahmit to drink, 
Surveying thert his iirun d head, 

\Vi(h shame i ‘mi'ntberrt that he tied 
The scorned degs ’-’.solves to try 
The ctunhat next , but if (heir cry 
Invades again his trembling ear, 
lie sfiaight resumes lu^ wontid rare; 
Leaves the unta-ted spiing behitid, 

And, wing’u witli fiar, o’.itdies the nmd. 


That which hc-r sliuidcr waist e^mfin'd 
Shall now niv joyful temples bind : 

It was my heav’u’s cxlieme.sfc sphere, 

'fhe pale which held that lovely deer; 

"My joy, iny grief, my hope, my love, 

Iml all within this circle move I 
A Tiarmw compass ! and yet there 
r*w<‘it uH that’s good, ancl all that’s fair. 
(Jive me but what this libbon bound, 

'I’ake all the test the sun goes round. 

On fha Mnrrlapc of tic Dicuv/k 

Design or chance make.-! oilicrs wive, 

Lilt js'aturc did this mati'h contrive: 

X* might as well have Aihiin tied, 

As she ihuiicd her little bed 

'Jo him, for whom lleavhi seemM to framtt 

And measure out this only dame. 

'flirioc happy is that humble pair, 
Lcncath the level of all care ! 

Over "Litse heads t^uisc arrous ily 
Of Slid distiust oj jealousy; 

Secured in as high extreme, 

As if the woild holu n’.)i)e but them. 

To hinj the fairyst nymjihfl do show 
Like moving mountains topp’d with snow; 
And ev’ry man u Polyph* mo 
Dtto.s to hia (Julatoji .seem. 

All ! Chloris, that kind Nature thus 
From all the world had sever’d us ; 

Creating for ourselves ns two, 'i- 

As Love has me for only you ! 

A Pawijyric to tluc Lord Protector. 

While with n strong and yet a gentle hand, 

You bridle faction, ami our hearts coiuinantl^ 
Protect ufi from ourselves, and frof’i tlie ^ e, 
Make us unite, and make uh conquer too ; 

Let partial spirits still aloud complain, 

Thiirk themselves injur’d that they cannot reign, 
And own no liberty, but whe>v! they may 
Without conti'ol upon their ftdlows prey. 

Above the waves, as Neptune show’d his face, 

To chide the wdnds, and save the Trojan race. 

So has your Highness, raised above Hie rest, 
Storms of ambition tossing us repress’d. 
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Your diooping countrjr, tom with civil hate* 
Restor’d by you, is made a glorious state ; 

The seat of empire, where the Iritih coTue, 

And the unwilling Scots, to fetch their doom. 

TJie sea’s our own ; ami now all nations croct. 
With bending sails, each vessel of our fleet ; 
^our power extemls as far ns winds can blow', 
swelling sails upon the globe may go. 

Iloav’n, that hath plac’d this island to give law. 
To balance l*hiA>pe, ami its '..ates to awe, 

In this conjunction doth on Brikun snilie. 

The greak'st leader, and tlic greatest isle ! 
Whether this portion of the norld were rent 
By the rude ocean from the continent. 

Or thus created, it was sure design’d 
To b'j the sacred refuge of mankind. 

Hither (lie ojipTcsHcd sliall hcncofoith resort, 

I .l.vstice to (‘ijivc, jjiid succour at }our court ; 

!j .(\nd then your Highnc.v*, not <or <tnrH aloncj 
* But for the world’s J'rotcctoi haJi be known. 


Still as you risv', tin' nta,tc cxalk'd too, 

Finds no divsteuipcr while 'k'> <'!nin!Td hv you ; 
Chang’d like the w ')d icat, scene I when, nilliout 
noise, 

f'u' vising sun night's \ i u lights dc'.tmys. 

Had y')u, some agi pa t, ihi> la*'.* of g, lory 
Run, nit'i amazement no slmuld read your story ; 

R-ut li\in',' virtue, all a( hl>'vemcntP past, 

Mc'ls tnvy still to grapple with at l.r-'t. 

'I ;o- ' ,>;s.' 5 iT found ; and that nngiateful aee, 

''U n., losing him, wanit Imok to blood and lagc ; 
.''likaken Bnitus thoiiglit to bieak their yok 
But cut the bond of union with that rlroko. 

That sun once set, a (liousand meaner stars 
’Jrtc a don ligiit to ^iolence and war.N ; 

J'o fiivdi a tempest as now threatens all. 

Did not your mighty arm prevent the fall. 

It’ Kome’H great Semite could n<;t ivicld tJiat few<‘*'d, 
Wh'ch of (ho coiiqurwM w'orld liml made them n rd, 
\\ Inu hope had ours, while yet their [kjwct was new, 
Tt* ru'o victorious annies, but by you 1 
Vi c, that had taught thorn sulxiuo their foe-., 
Coulu order teach, and thoir high spVits compose ; 

To every duty could timir immla. engage,^ 

Rrov u.e (heir courage, and v'oiumiiud their !ri,r<‘. 

So ’'feu fs Jlojf shakes ins droaUftil ?iiai»e, 

\nu u'lgry glows, if In tlud took pain 
f'o t.uiic his youth nppioiuU (he hnnghty 
He bends ro^iim, )iu( fii'dit- jiw;» tin icsu 
As foe v(xM world, to bint u'posc, at hi .t 
ksvlf inb, jAugustu-’ avne'i tiul -'ast ; 

So hngbiud now does, will) like kiil opp..- i, 

Her w'eury head njion yonr bo'-om reH, 

Then lot^lie i\lusi' 8 , with sueh re as 
iu'^truct us vvliiit lu’long.s unto oo»’ pe seo. 

Your bijf.tli's they' heri'ulier sb.iil lU' , 

And draw the uiuigc of our Mars mi ti\hk 

l^Nf/h's/) i*Va/rr¥.J 

(Fnioi !t- iireloRiia # 1 Beaumont and )''letclifr’<i ' MaH’a 
Tra^vdy .’j 

S.aTCC should wo have the boldness to pretend 
So ioiig-renown’d ii tragedy to mend. 

Had not already some deserv’d your praise 
With like attempt. Of all <>ur elder plays. 

This ami Rhilaster have the loudest fame : 

Oreat are their faults, ami glorious is their llame. 

In both our English genius ja express’d ; 
t^fty and bold, hut negligently dress d. 


Above our neighbours our conceptions are ; 

Ilut faultless writing is the elltct of ewe. 

Our lines rofonnM, and nut compos'd in baste, 
Polish’d like marble, would like marble last. 

But as the prcMUit, so the last age unit ; 

In both we find like negligence and wit. 

Were we but IcftS imlulgeiit to our taults, 

And paticuci h.ut to culti\atc (uir thoughts, 

Iplur Muse wc .id llnurisli, and a nobler rage 
yVouid hon-mr this than dul the Clrecmu stage. 

[ Tin .Vucy. | 

When Biitaio, b-oking nith a pi;st disdain 
ITpoii this eilded iiia|esty ufSpiiiii, 

And knowing veil (hat ( itijure umst dci'Fine 
Whose tliief wu]ij)on ami '■nicwH aie of coin, 

Our nation’s solid \irt)i(‘ did opjius<« 

To the lii h ti >(itder^ of the VM'rld’s ixpese* 

And novs mhik luouilis, ciicau.piiig un the main. 
Our nasjil nmiy luui Ix'su'c^'d Sjunu; 

They that the v.hole U' 'lid’s motniuhy di"');'nM, 
Are to therr [i-uts by o’u buhl llc<'t couliu'd, 
l‘'rom wbenco our Bu! ( cus- ( In-y (nuinphant see, 
Riding without a lit.al on ,hc se.n 

Otbcru may 104 tiie jis their ro.vi, 

Only' the K) lu h niake u then abeile. 

Whose ready' tanls wtth cm'iv wind can fly, 

And make a covcnarit witli tin iiionslant sky: 
Our oaks secure, as if they' took root. 

We tread on billows will^ a. sttady fo.il. 


While In this pfiik 1 smg, the lisfning deer 
Attend my jaission, und toiget to fea) ; 

When to BiC beeches 1 lepoit niy llauie, 

'fhey bo« tljcir head.-, as if they felt the same. 

'I’o gods .appeal 1 Si - i, when I rcaeli ihon' bo^Yol■s 
With loiivi coinpiaints, they ansuet me m sluavers, 
'I'o thee a wild .»nd ejiiol soul is givi'U, 

More -b if than trees’, asid juoiider (lum (iu‘ heavhi I 
Love ' ' -e piofc'j.s’d ! why dost ilioii falsely feign 
Thy«e!t a Sidney i from whieli noble .stnuu 
lie spinng,* that lould so far I'Xfill 1 lie noiiiv' 

I )f koM', und wartu our luUion with his Jiaine ; 

'J’har .ill we o.in of ime oi high de.siie, 

Seems but the smolu.' ef amojeU’- Sniin'y’K the. 

Noi t'-'il Ic'i iiotfhef « lu> 40 ))<ii Ones pioie 
Oiif' 1 !e:j>< n.tsy h‘>id h-Uh elnisiity .iiul hue. 

N'e.el eae '.la’, that ,.o;-,4«id ^!Je^[ln^)g 

I In fov -M 1 b- > , '• ' '"ij pes’d to bxing 


We .H\e ill Urn-' loil.t’eliiess, but (lie I'tJcL ; 

Tlnn. «•<' ' '1 r ' ! ni i-’mIcM (heo, by w ho.'^e side 
Nak-i' , ( ■ '-e tlie fatal j'luli' 

Of '1'. 't iijiy, plae'd (luise bealitig springs^ 

\A i.i- I. i-oi \.i e iK'lji Ijta.n that destiuctvou brings, 
d 1' y I e,'<^ n. Tod"! than the luggod stone, 

1 nii>l:t like ) iipbeuR, with my nuiu’rous moan 
Melt le ^(unp.ission ; now my Duit’rouH ssing 
\\ ith tliec conspires to do the singer wrong ; 

AVlule thus I sulfer not mv-olfto lovse 
'fhe inemoiy of what uug.'nentH my woes ; 

Piut with mv ow'u breath still bimcnt the fire, 

\\ hich flames as high as fancy can aspire ! 

This lost Complaint the indulgent ears did pierce 
t)f just Apollo, president of verse ; 

Highly conrxTned that the Muse should Ining 
Damage to one whom he had taught t(» smg : 

Thus be advis’d me ; * On yon aged tree 
Hang up thy lute, and hie thee to the sfM, 

'i’hat there with wonders tiiy divcTied mind 
Some truce, at least, may with this pji'-sion find,* 
Ah, cruel nymph ! from whom her hiiiuble swain 


' Sir PhUip Sidney. 


s rinibridge 'Welln. 


CYOI^P^BIA OF 


I PUm for relief unto the racing main, 

And from the mnds and tempests doeft expect 
A mJIder fate than from her cold neglect I 
Yet there he’] I pray that the uuJfind may prore 
Bleat in her choice ; and voavs this endless love 
Springs from no hope of what she can confer. 

But from those gifts which lleav’n has heap’d on her. 


T^atcly on yonder swelling hush, 

Big with many a coming rose. 

This early bud began to blush, 

And did hut half itself <liAelpsc ; 

I plucked it though no better grown. 

And now you see how full His Idown. 

Still, as 1 did the leaves ins[>Irc, 

With such a j)urpic light they shone. 

As if they liad been made ot tire. 

And spreading so would fhnm* anon. 

All that was meant by air or sun, 

To the young llow’r my breath has done. 
If our loose breath so much can do. 

What may the same in forms of Ime, 

Of purest love and music too. 

When V'lavifi it aspires to move ^ 

When that whith lifeless buds persuades 
To wax mure soft, her youth mvades 1 

iS’uy, I.inrhj Dream — a 

Say, lovely dream ! wbere eouldst thou find 
Shades to counterh i( that f.iee f 
Colours of this glorious kind 
Como not from any nuutal jilaee. 

In heav’T! Hsclf (liou sure wert drc's’d 
With that angebiike ilisgui.se ; 

Thus deluded, am 1 blest, 

And see my joy with closed eyes. 

Bui, all ! this image is too kind 
To )i( other than a dufun ; 

Cruel Sacharis.s'i’s mind 
Ne'er put on that Kweet extreme. 

Fair dream ! if thou inlemrst me grace, 
Change that heavenly face of thine ; 

Faint despisM Imo in thy face, 

And make ii t’ appeal like mine. 

Pale, wan, and rncfigrc, let it looh. 

With a pity-inonng shape, 

Such as wander by the brook 
Of Letlip, or from graves o-icajic. 

Then to that luatchloss nymph nj'pear. 

In whoso shape thou sUinest ; 

Softly in her sleeping ear 

With Iminble words expreas iiiy vo, 

Perhap.s from greatness, state, and pride, 
Thui surprised, she may fall ; 

Sleep does di-^proportion hide. 

And, death resembling, e(|mila all, 

t?o, Iforh/ fiuitc . u Song, 

(fO, lovely ro^ . ! 

her that wastes her tune and me 
That now she. kiiov.s, ' 

■ li'Ffxen I resemble ho. to thee. 

How sweet and fail she eeeins to be. 

Tell her, that’e young, 

And' «hun« co have hei ^praoes spied, 

That, harl’flfc fchou sprung 
In d<*iert8, where no men abide. 

Thou must have uneorimended died. 


Smell is the worth 

Of beauty from the light retir’d ; 

Bid her come forth, 

Suffer herself to be desir’d, 

And not blush so to be admir’d. 

Then die ! that she 

The common fate of all things rare 

May road in thee. 

How small a part of time they share 
That are so wondrous sweet and fair I 


Old Age and Death. 

The seas are quiet when the winds give o’er ; 

So calm are we wdieti pastions are no more. 

For then we know' how vain it was to boost 
Of fleeting things, too ceitain to lie lost. 

(doud.s of alfection fioin onr younger eves 
Conceal that emptiner<s which age descries. 

The soul’s d.ark coirage, balteiM niid decay’d, 

Bets in iiewligid through chinks that time has made : 
Stronger by weakness, wiser men bi'cniue, 

As they draw near to their eternal home. 

Bearing the old, both worlds at once they view. 

That stand upon the threshold ot the new. 


i Above all the piHds of this ago, and, in the whole j 
! range of English poetry, inferior only to Shakspeare, i 
[ was JouN Mil'ion, horn in London, December 9 , 



1608. His father w as of on ancient Catholic fapiily, 
but having embraced the Protestant faith, he was 
disinlierited, and had reennrsc, as a means of support, 
to the profession of a smavener — one w ho (fraws legal 
contracts, and phiees money at interest. The firmness 
and tilt* sulferings of the father for conscience’ sake, 
tinctured the early feelingB and Kentimonts of the 
son, w ho was a stern unbending champion of reli* 
giniis freedom. The paternal example may' also have 
had .some effect on the pot'Ts and accomplish" 
ments. The elder Milton was distinguished as a 
musical composer, and the son was well skilled ill 
the same soothing and delightful art. The variety 
and harmony of his versification may no doubt be 
partly traced to the same source. tJoIeridge styles 
M'Uon a musical, not a picturesque, pout, The i 
saying, however, is more pointed thau correct. In 
the most musical passages of Milton (as the lyrics In 
* Comus’), the pictures presenU'd t<> the mind are os 
distinct and vivid as the paintings of Titian or 
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Raphael. Milton was educated with great care. At 
I fifteen, he wa« sent (even then an accomplished 
achplar) to Sfc I'aurs school, lamdon, and two years 
! afterwards to Christ’s college, Cainbridge. He was 
A severe student, of a nice and haughty temper, and 
jealous of constraint or control. He complained 
that the fields around Cambridge had no soft shades 
%) attract the muse, as Ilobcrt llall, a century and a 
half afterwards, attributed his first attaek of insanity 
to tlie fiiitness of the scenery, and tlie want t)f woo<ls 
in that part of Eiigland ! Jililtun was designed for 1 
the .church, hut he preferred a “ blameless silence' to 
what he eonsidere<i ‘ servituth; and forswearing.’ At 
this time, in his twenty-first year, he had written 
his grand Hymn on the any one verse of 

which was sutfieiont to show^ tiiat a new and great 
light was about to rise on Engiisli p(»etry. In 
16«'J2 he retired from the uoiversitv, Inu’ing taken 
his degree of M.A., and wt tit to llic Iiouse of his 
father, who had reliiiquislied busniess, and pur- i 
chased a small property at Horton, in Ihickingliam- 
shiro. Here l>e lived iive years, sLinlying elassical 
literature, and here lu'\siote lu.s Atcadca, (htnus, 
and Lycidas, 'rhe ‘ Areades' formed part of a 
masque, presented to the ('ounb-ss Dowager of 
Derby, at llaretleJd, near Horton, by some noble 
persons of her family. * C’omus,' also a rnascpu*, was 
presented at rarUoiv eastle in lG3t, before tlic Earl 



of Bridgewater, tken president of W.iles. This ! 
drama was founded on an actual oecnrrciu'c. The 
Earl of Bridgewater then resided at Taidlow castle; 
hl« sons, Ixird Brackley and Mr Kgerton, and Lady 
Alice Egerton, his ^gu'ghter, passing through Hay- 
wood forest in Herefordshire, on their way to 
Ludlow, were benighted, and the lady was for a short 
Umo lost T1 u 9 aecitlont being related to their father 
U|>ou their arrival at his castle, Milton, at the rc- 
of hlB friend Henry Lawses, the musician (who 
tAught music in the family), wrote the masque, 


Lawes set it to music, and it was acted on Michael- I 
mas niglP, 16.14, the two brotliers, the young Imly, 
.and Lawes himself, ix^aring eat>h a part in Hie re- 
presentation. ‘Comus’ is better entitled totheup- 
pellation of tCmoral masque than any by Jonson,' 
Ford, or Massinger, It is a pure dream of Elysium. 
The reader is tran‘;ported, as in Shakspeare’s * Tem- 
pest,’ to seenc'i of t'lichantment, but no groos- 
ness imriglcH w ith the p^iet’s creations, and his muse 
is ever ready to ‘ moralise the song’ with strains of 
solemn imagery and lofty sentiment * Comup’ was 
first published in not hy its author, but by 

Henry Lawes, who, in a dcdieiition to .Lord Bridge- 
water, says, ‘although not npeidv acknowledged by 
the autlior, vet it is a Icgitinuite oll'qu ing, so lovely, 
and so much desired, that tile oflcn co])yingof it hath 
tired my jien to give my several friends satisfaction.’ 

‘ I.ycidjis’ w as also published m tlu' ''anie va ar. This 
exquisite poem is a nionv.idy on a eollcge companion 
of Milton’s, Edward King, v Im jx rishcd by sliip- 
w'reck on his passage from Chester to Irel.and. 
Milton’s descniilive jioiuiis, L'Alhijro and Jl Pen- 
sentso. are geiierallv reterred to tiie saino happy 
period of his life ; bu! I'roin the east of the imagery, 
we .suspect thc'v were sketelied in at college, wiien he 
walked the ‘studious clt/isters pale.’ amidst ‘storied 
wiiidowp,' and ‘pealing antlicMiis.' Ami, indeed, 
there is a tradition that the scenery ih'picted in 
* L’Alh'gro’ is that around a eoiintry college retire- 
ment of the poet, nt J oiest Hill, ahoiit three miles 
from Oxford, In Hi JH the poet kft the paternal I 
roof, and travelled for lifteen riioutlis in France and 
Italy, returning homewards by the ‘ Lermin lake’ 
to Geneva ami Laris. His soeit'ly was courted by 
the ‘ ehoit'cst Italian wit.s,’ and he visited Galileo, 
tlien a prisoner of the Inqinsition. d'he st.atuesque 
grace and heantv of soiiu' of Milton’s poetical crea- 
tions (the figiir<'.s of Adam ami Evf', the angel 
Raphael, and parts of Pa?'adi\e Pcynnied) w ere prri- 
hahlv suggested by his study of the w'orks of art 
m Florence ami Ihnm'. 'file i>oet. Imd been with 
diflieiilty restrained from 1estif;>nig against poiXTy 
within the vergi* of the Vatican; and on his return 
to his native country, he engagt'd in controversy 
against the prelates and the royalists, ami vindl- 
eated, with ehiiraeteristie ardour, the utmost free- 
( him of thought ami exfiresMoii. His prose works 
are noti<“ed in another part of this volume in 1643 
Milton v\ent to the eountrv, ami married Mary, the 
daughter of Kiehard I'owcll, a high cavalier of Ox- 
furdshire, to wdioni the pe-et was probably known, 
a« JMr Foweli hail, many }ear8 ludbre, htirrowtal 
.jC5(K> fioni his fatluT. Ho brought Ins wife to Tam- 
doii, hut in the short ]M‘riod of a month, the studious 
habits and philo.sopliieal sechision of the republi 
can iioet pro\ed so distasteful to the Cavalier's fair 
daughter, that she left his house on a visit to her 
parents, and nfiised to return. Milton resolved to 
repudiate iier, and pubh.shed some treatises on di- 
vorce, in wdiu'li he arguex that the law of Moses, 
wliieh allowaal of divorcement fur uneleannesa, wais 
not adultery only, hut iinelcanness Of the mind as 
well as the body.^ This dangerous doctrine he 
maintained through life ; hut the y(‘ar after her de- 
sertion (w'bcii the poet wa.s praetically enf ircing his 
opinions by solieiling the hand of another ladyj, his 
erring and reiwiitant wife fell on her knees before 
him, ‘submissive in distress,’ and Mdit>n, hkc his 
own Adam, was ‘fondly overeonio with feniale 
charm-’ He also behaved with great generosity to 
her parents w^hen the further progress of the civil 
war involved them in ruin. In 1643 Milton was, j j 
uasolicited, appointed foreign or Latin secretary to 
the council of state. His salary was about X3b0p|Jr 
annum, which was ol'terwurds reduced one half b 
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nrhen the duties were shared, first with IfiiiUp Mea- him greater leisure} it was completed ip 1665*, at a 
dQwes, and aftei words wltli the excellent Andrew cottage at Clialfont, in Rucks, to which, the poet 
Marvell lie served Cromwell M heti Cromwell had had withdrawn from the plague, tlien raging in, the 
thrown ofl’ the mask and assumed all hut the name inetropolis j hut it was not published till two yeani, 
of king, and it is to be regretted that, like his friend nftt^rwards, when the copyright was purcliasw hy 
Bradsiiaw, the poet had not disdaiiued this new and Samuel Simmons, abookseller, on the following terms; 
nsuriH'd tyranny, though dignified by a master mind* — An immediate payment of £5, and £5 more when 
Ifo was probably hurried ;ilt>ng by the stormy tide of 1300 copies should be sold ; the like sum after tl)# 


events, till he could not well recede. 


same nuTiiher of the second edition (each edition to 


For ten years Milton’s eyesight had been failing, eonsistof 1500 copies), and other £5 after the sale of 
owing to the ‘wearisome studies and midnight walcb- the third. 'I’he lliird edition was not published till 
ings’ of his ;)Outb, The lust reiiunns of it weie 1078 (Avhen the poet w’us no more), and his widow 
sacrifianl in the comiiOvSition of his Drjhn'tio J\)/)u!t (Milton married a third time, about IGOO) sold all 
(he was willing and proud to ni.ike the .sjioritice), and her chums to Simmons for .L'8. It apiicavs that in 
by the dose of the year 165ii, he was totally lilmd, the comparatively short period of two years, the 
‘ Ihirk, dark, irrecovt'i'ably dark.’ Ilis wifi, ditd aliout poet lu'i'ame entitled to Ids .second payment, so that 
the same time; but be soon marrieil again. Jlis .se- 1300 copies of ‘ihinidise Lost’ laid been sold in the 
cond partner died witldn n year, and be eonso- ^// f? 






the same time; but be soon imirricil again. Jlis .se- I 1300 copies of ‘ihinidise Lost’ laid been sold in the 
cond partner died witldn n year, and be eonso- ^// fl ^ r' 

crated to her memory one of his simple, but CJ /nOO 

solemn and toucliiiig .soiUK is . — / ' 

Methou;dit 1 saw my late espoused saint ‘t/'T f /A''?7l07U\ 

Brought to me like Aicest is hoiii tJu' grave, \y ( J /) 

Whom .love’s great son to her glad hu'jbaud gave, /.V k/ ^ r\ fl'/' a a "0 

Rescued from death by fovee, tliungh pale and faint. ( r/^' ^ / I 

Mine, as whom wi»,sh’d fiom s[Kd of child- bed taint ^ 


Ihirification in the <dd law did save, 

Aid such as vet once nnne 1 trmt to bine 
Kull sight of her in heaven nithont lesdamt, 
(■'amc vested ail in while, pure us fioi mind ; 
Her face was veil’d, yet to my iancied sight. 
Love, goodness, sweet ness, m her ]icis<'n shin'd 
So cliar, as in no taee willi nnae delight. 

But, oh ! as to embrace me she inclin’d, 

I wak’d, she tied, and day bronght brn'k luy ni 

The llcslor.'-tion deprived Milton of his 
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employment, and exposed him to danger, hut hy tlio . « . ir .• x it. 

interest of eav.>>,«nt and Mamll (as l^■i.s las.-u sh.l), ‘V I'”'’'"'-'"""- ■■ I'W'f t'«‘ ‘ho 

hU uama waa inolu.k..! ii, 1l„.. ,rr,ieral anmastv. 'I’hV s-ppost-d. m- 

groat iHH?t >vas >i.,a alhlsTlv to pnsuo I, is Vrivato 'non s of p.,on. than ei.tor- 

atadiei. amt to n-.aliso tia- ck-vout aspir.ilioos of lus !”<? '»<"'• f y-j"? 

* from the dat(' ot its publication, 3000 copies had 



been sold; and a modern critic li.'is i‘xpre.ssed ft doubt 
whether ‘I'aradisc Lost,’ published deveu years 
siiM'c, would have met w ith a greater deuiami ! The 
fall of nuni was u thc'ine Buited to tbi‘ serious part 
of tlic community in that age, independently of the 
chiini.^ of a work of gcnuis. The Ihiritaus had not 
yci wholly ihe<I out -their beatific visions w^cre not 
quenched by (he gross sensual isin of the time.s. Com- 
pared with Dryden’s tilays, h<»w ]>ure, how lofty and 
sanctified, iiiu.st have appeareil the epic strains of 
Milton! The (ilank-vcrse of ‘l\aradl.se Tjogt’ W'aa, 
howevor, a .’-tumhrbigidoi'k to the reading public. 
So long a pot m in tlii.s measure had not before been 
attcnqit-'d, and ere tlie second edition was XJUbUshed, 
Saimal Simmons procured from Milton a Bliort and 
spirited e.xplanation of Ids reasons for departing 
tiom the ‘ trouhlesome bondage of rhynjing,’ In 
InT I tlie poet, produeed his l^aradiav i?e< 7 u?>iaZ and 
Sttfiixtm .‘1 j/o7i/.vK«w. Tbc severe simplicity and the 
restricted plan of thc.se jioeins have nmdered them 
less popular than ‘ Comu.s’ or ‘ Laradlsc Lost}* but 
they I'xliibit the inhm.sity and force of Milton’s ; 
gcidiLs; they were ‘the ebb of a mighty tide.* U’he i 
survey of Crcei-o and Rome in ‘^^aradise Regained,* 
and tlie ]toct.’8 description of the himquet in the ! 
grove, arc as ricli and exuberant as anything in 
‘ I'aradise ]a>st while his brief sketch of the thufi- 
dfir-atorm in the w ildcrneas, ii> tbe Kamo poem, ift 
perhaps the most strikingly dramatic and etfectl'V'e. 
pa.s;,age of the kind in Jiil his works. The active 
aiul studious life of the poet was noiw ncof a dose* 


youth for an iimnortaiity of literary fame. Ilis and studious life of the poet was ntsw ncof a 
i«puit was unsubdued.^ Pamdinp. Loht was begun in R i» pli'asing to reflect that i’overty, In her worst 
1658, wher the division of the sccjeta^yship gave shape, never entered his dwelling, irradiated by 
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vifliJona of paradise f and that, though long a saffcrer 
from hereditary disease, his mind was dalm and 
bright to the last. lie died without a struggle on 
Sunday the 8th of November^ 1674. Uy his first 
rash and ill-assorted marriage, Milton left throe 
daughters, whom, it is said, he tauglit to read and 
pronounee several languages, tlioxigh they only un- 
derstood their native tongue. He complained that 
the children were ‘undutiful and unkind’ to hinij 
and they were all living apart from tlieir illustrious 
parent for some years before hia de:dh. Jlis widow 
inherited a fortune of about of which she j 

gave £100 to each of his dauglitera. i 

Milton’s ofirly poems have much of the manner | 
of Spenser, particularly his ‘ T.yeidas.’ In * Connis' 
there are various trax'es of Pkb'her, Hhakspeare, 
and other poi'ts.*^ Single words, epithets, and images, 
he freely Iwrrowed, hut they ivere so eomlnned and 
improved by his own splendid and absorliing ima- 
gination, as not to detract from his originality. 
His imperial fancy (as v as said of Burke) laid all 
a.rt and nature under trihute, yet never lost ‘ its 
own original brightness.’ Milton's dietion is pecu- 
liarly neli and pii'torial m ctreet. In foree and dig- 
nity he towers over all Ins eon tern jioraries. He 
is of no elafis of poids: ‘’Ins soul was like a star, 
and dwelt apart.’ 'I’he style of JMilton's ver.se was 
moulded on ('lassi'. models, ohielly the Gn-ek tra- 
gedians; hut his iiiuMeal taste, his love of Italian 
literature, and the lolly and solemn east of his own 
mind, gave strength and liarinony to the whole. Ilia 
minor poems alone would have rendeied his name 
immortal, but there still wanted his great epic to 
complete the measure of his fume and the glory of 
his country. I 

' Paradise I<ORt,' or the fall of man, had long Ix-en 
familiar to Milton as a. subject lor poetry. Heat 
first intended it us a drama, and two draughts of his 
scheme an* preserved among lus manuseripts in 
Trinity college llhniry, Cambvulg(\ 1 lis genius, how - 
ever, was better adapted for an epic than a dramatic 
jioem. His ‘Samson,’ though cast, in a dnuiiatic 
form, has little of dramatic interest or variety of 
character, llis multifarious learning and uniform 
dignity of manner would have been too weighty for 
dialogue; whereas in tlu’ epic form, his erudition was 
well employed in einsode and illustration. He was 
perhaps too i>rofuse of learneil illustration, yet iheni 
is something very striking and imposing even in his 
long catalogues of names and eities. They are gene- 
rally sonorous lUid musical, ‘d’lie sulijeit of Para- 
dise Jjost,’ says Mr Gampheli, 'was the origin of 
evil — an era in existeiiee- an ev^ait more than all 
others dividing ]ia,st from future time— -an isthmus 
in the ocean of eternitr. 'the theme was in its 
nature connected with every thing important in the 
circunistiuices of human history' ; and amidst these 
circumstances Milton saw' that the tables of Pagim- 
istnwerefoo important and poetical to he omitted. 
As a Christian, he was entitled wholly to neglcet 
them; but as a poet, he chose to tre.it them, not aa 
dreams of the human mind, but as the delusions of 
infernal existences. "J'hus aniieiiiating a beautiful 
propriety for all classical allusions, thus connecting 
and reconciling thexo-cxistiuice of fable and truth, 
and thus identifying his fallen angids Aviih the 
deities of gay religions full of l*omp .and gold,” lie 
ytied the heathen mythology in triumph to his 
anbiect, and clothed himself in the 8poii.s of super- 
stition.’ The two first hooks of ‘ Taradise Lost’ are 

' • Dryden, tn*hi8 pwffiwft to the ‘ Faldos,* eas'B, ‘ Milton has 

( aoklWwlsdgnd to mo that fipenuc-r was his original.* IJrowne, 
FkrtKJliW, Burton, and Drummond, also aa-ifited : Milton, as 
! baa boen happily remarked, w'lis a great cidloetor of sweets 
i from these wild flowers. 


remarkable for tlioir grandeur and sublimity. The 
delineation of Satan and the fallen angels ‘ burled 
headlong fiaining tVom the ethereal sky,’ and their 
assembled delilierations in the infernal council, are 
astonishing efl’nrts of human genius — * their appear- 
ance dwarfs every other iKietical conception,’ At a 
time w'Ik'u the common superstition of tlie country 
presented the Spirit of i'ivil in the most low and 
debasing shapes, . Mdton invested him with colossal 
.strength and mayesty', with unconquerable pride and 
daring, with passion and remorse, sorrow and tears — 
‘the archangel runaal, and the excess of gloiy ob- 
Bcured.’ l*ope has censured the dialogues in heaven 
as too metaphysical, ,md c\<'ry reader feeds that they 
are prolix, and, m M>ine instances, unnecessary and 
unbecoming. ’J'he ta.ste of Milton for argumentative 
speech and tlu'ology had overjiowen'd his poetical 
imagination. It hiis also been ohjeeted, that there is 
a want of hitman interest in the pixan. 'I’liis objec- 
tion, lumever, is ftot felt ’rh(‘ jxu t has drawn the 
charaelers of Admn and Eve with such surpassing 
art and beauty', and has invested their residence in 
I’aradise with .Mifh an neeuniuluiion ufeharms, that 
OUT symipathy with the", a i.s strong and unbroken; 
it aceoinpan'ies them in their life id* inufK-isnei’, their 
daily employment among fruits and fiowers, their 
])iirity% afiection. and piety, and it tontinue.s after 
the ruins of the fall. IMore ](Cifeet and entire sym- 
pathy could not he excited by any living agents. 
In these tender and d< scnj)tjv(' setaies, the foree and 
occasional stitl'uess of Mdton’.s style, and the march 
of his stately' sonorous \evse, arc tempered and 
modulated with exquisite skill. The allegorical 
figure.H of Sin and lleatli have been found fault 
with: ‘tiiev will not bear exact erilicisTn,’ says 
Ilallam, * y'ct we do not wish them away.’ Tltey 
apjKjar to ns to he among the grande.st of Milton’s 
conceptions --tiirstie, Te]>nlsive, ya't sublime, and 
sternly y/nuu/ in their ell'ects. Who but must enter- 
tain dissrust and hatred at sin tlms portrayed.? 
The battl ot the angels in the sixth hook is perhaps 
open to cf'usnuj. 'J'he material machinery is out of 
place m lieaven, and .sei ni.H to violate even poetical 
probability. '1 lie leiukr is sonsihlo how the combat 
must end, and wishes that tlie wIioU' liad been more 
veiled and ob.scuri'. ‘ 'I’ho martial demons,’ remarks j 
CamjilK'll, ‘wliO ehariiKHl us in the shades of hell, j 
lose .some ]Hiriioii of their .siihlimify when their 
.•n'tdlery is diseharged ic tlie d.iyligiit. of heaven.’ j 
The discourses of the angel Kapliael, and the vision j 
of Michael in the two lust hooks - k'.iding the leader 
gently and slowly, as it were, from tlie empyrean 
iieighf.s down to earth— have a tranquil dignity of 
tone and pathos that are deeply' touching and im- 
jircssive. q’lie ( 'hnsliaii poet triumphs and predo- 
miuates at the ehise. 

[//(/Ill a on. the A'afinV/y.] 

It wais the wmb'r wild, 

While the hea\eii>l)orri child 
All nicauly wrapt in the rudo manger lies ; 
iSbiture, in awe to him, 

Had dolFd her gaudy trim, 

With her great Master so to sympathise: 

It wais no season then for her 

To wanton with the sun, her lusty paramour, 

(July with speeches fair 
She woo.** the gentle air, 

To hide her guilty front with innomit snow' ; 

And on her naked shame. 

Pollute with sinful 'nlaiue. 

The saintly veil of maiden white to throw ; 

Confound (.'ll* th at her Maker’s 

Should look so near upon her foul deformitten.^^^ 
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But he, her ft'Ars to cease, 

Sent down the mcek'Oy’d Peace ; 

She, crora’d with olive preen, came softly sliding 
, Down through the turning sphere, 

His ready harbinger, 

With turtle wing the amorous clouds dividing ; 
And, waving wide her myrtle wand, 

She strikes ii universal pence through sea and land. 

No war or battle’s sound, 

, Was beard the world around : 

ITio idle spear and sbiolJ were high up hung; 

The hooked chariot fitot>d 
TJnstain’d with hostile Mood; 

The trumpet spake not to the armed throng ; 

And kings sat still with awful o\e. 

As if they surely knew their so! ’reign lord was by. 

But peaceful was the night, 

WheiX'in the l^rince of LigJifc 
His reign of ])eaoe upon tho earth began: 

The winds, wilJi wonder nl»mt, 

Smoothly the waters kiss'd, 

Whispering new joys to the mild Ocean, 

Who now hath quitt' forgot to rare, 

While birds of calm sit brooding on the charmed nave. 

The stars, with deep amaze, 

Stand fix’d in steadfast ga/e, 

Bending one way their ])reeiouH Induence; 

And will not take their llight, 

For all the morning light, 

Or Lue.ifev that often waruM them thence ; 

- But tu their glimmering oibs did glow. 

Until their Lor I nimEtclf bospake, and bid them go. 

And, though the shady gloom 
Had given da y her room. 

The sun himself withheld his uoiitcd speed. 

And hid his head for shame. 

As his iufevior flame 

The iicv “enlighteiiM world no more vshould need; 
Fie saw a greater sun appear 

Than his bright throne, or burning axletrce, could bear. 

The shepherds on the lawn. 

Or ero tlio point ot dawn. 

Sat Kimiily chatting in a rustic row ; 

Full Utile tiiouglit they then 
That the mighty Pan 

as kindly conic to lire with them below ; 

Fei'baps thoir irves, or else their sheep, 

Wxs all that did their silly thoughts so busy kec] . 

VNdvi n such mu«iic sweet 

Tin ir heai'ts and ears diil greet. 

As nc^er was by morliil linger «trook, 
niviricly-'VMiihled i oicc 
Answering the stringed noise, 

As all their stjuls in Mi^sful rapture brnk : 

, The air, such pleasure loath to lobC, 

W i th tliouhaml echot‘ssti li prolongs each heavenly close. 
Nature, that heard Buch souml, 

Beneath the hollow round 
Of Cynthia’s seat, the airy region tliTilling, 

Now was almost won. 

To think her part done. 

And that her rei^>f, )uvl lu're its htst fulfilling; 

She* knew nueh h.ar. mny abme 

Could bold ail Idravcn and Ivailh in hapfdcr union. 

,, At hod. fiuitounds their dght 
A globe cf circular light 

That w'Eih long bcam« t he shainefae’d night array’d ; 
The helmed ohcj ubim, 

« And Rworded scjtvtphim, 

Are «5oen in glittering ranks with wing- di'iplay'd, 
i Hoping in loud and smemn quire, 

I With no expressive notes, to JJeaveiTs nevr-bom heir. 
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Such music, a» ’’tis said, 

Before was never made, | 

But w'hen of old the sons of tnoming sung, I 

While the Creator great 
His constellations set, 

And the welLbalanc’d world on hinge# lmng» 

And east the dark fonndalions deep, 

And bid the weltering waves their oozy channel keejp* 

Ring out, yo crystal spheres, 

Once bless our human ears. 

If ye have power to touch our senses so ; 

And li-t your silver chime 
Move in melodious time ; 

And lei the base of Heaven’s deep organ Mow J 
And, with yiMir ninefold harmony. 

Make u]) full concert to the angelic symphony. 

For, if such holy song 

Knwrap fuir fancy long, ! 

Time will run back, and fetch the age of gold ; 

And speckled Vanity 
Will sic'ken soon and die, 

And leprou.« Sin viill melt from earthly mould ; 

And Hell itself ivill pass away, 

And leave her dolorous mansions to the peering day. 

Yea, Truth and .lustiee then 
Will down return to men, 

Oib’d in a rainbow; and, like glorie.s wearing, 
Mercy will sit between, 

ThronM in celestial sheen, i 

With radiant feet the tissued cloiid.sdown steering; 
An<i Heaven, as at some fcRtival, j 

Will open wide the gates of her high palace hall, j 

But wh..esi I’ate says no, ' 

Thh-. must md yet be so, 

The liabe >“(. lies in smiling infancy, i 

’’^hat on the bitter cross 

Must redeem our lo.ss, I 

So both himself and us to glorify : i 

Vet first, to those ychain'd in sleep, j 

The wakeful trum]> of doom mubt thunder through 
the deep, ' 

With RucJi a horrid clang 
As oil inouni Simu nu)g% 

While the red fire and amould’ring clouds outbroke; 
The aged earth aghast, i 

\\ ith terror ot that blast, 

Shall from the surface to the centre shake; 

When, at the world’s last session, 

The dreadful Judge in middle air shall spread his 
throne. 

And then at bi'^t tfiir Miss, 

Full and pciTcet is, 

But now begins ; for, from thi.s happy day^ 

The (dd dragon, under giound, 

In straiter limits bound, , 

Not half so far casts his usurped sway ; 

And, wroth to see his kingdom fail, j 

Swinges the scaly horror of his folded tail, I 

The oracles are dumb ; ! 

jNo voice or hideous hum 

Runs through tlic arched roof in words doceiring* 
Apollo from his shrine 
Can no more divine, ^ 

With hollow shriek the .steep of Delphofl leaving. 
No nightly trance, or breathed spell, 

Inspires the j»ale-ey’d priest from the prophetic cell. 

The lonely mountains o’er, 

Ajd the resounding shore, 

A voice of weeping heard and loud latnant; 

From haunted spring and dale, 

Edg’d with poplar pale, 

The parting (ienius is with sighing sent ; 
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With flower-iHwoveti tresses torn, 

The nymphs in twilight shade of tangled thickets 
moum. 

in consecrated earth, 

And on the holy hoiirth, 

The Lars and Lemurs niouni with midzvight plaint ; 
tn urns and altars round, 

A drear and dying sound 
AftVights the Flamcns at their service quaint ; 

And the chill marble seems to sweat. 

While each peculiar power foregoes his wonted seat. 

Peer and Bulilim 
Fon;ako their temples dim, 

With that twice-batter’d god of Palestine ; 

And mooned Ashtaroth, 

Heaven’s queen and mother both, 

Now sits not girt with tapers’ holy sldne ; 

The Libyac Hammon shriukH hiH horn ; 

In vain the 7’yrian maids their wounded Thammuz 
mourn. 

And sullen Moloch, flid, 

Hath left in shadows dread 

His burning idol all of blackest hue ; 

In vain with cvmbaL’ ring 
rbeyr call the grisly king, 

In dismal dance about the furnace blue : 

The brutish gods oi Nile as fast, 

Tsia, and Orus, and the dog Anubis, haste. 

Nor ia Osiris seen 
In Memphian grove or gTcen, 

Trampling the unsliower’d grosa with lowings loud : 
Nor cair ho be at rest 
Within his sacred chest ; 

Nought but prufoundcst bell can be his shroud ; 

In vain with timbrell’d iinlltems daik 

The sable-stoled stirccrers bear his worshipp’d ark. 

lie feels from .lud all's land 
The dteaded uifant’a hand, 

The rays of Jb;thlebom blind his dusky eyn ; 

Nor all the g<als beside 
Longer dare abide. 

Not Typhon huge ending in snaky tivine; 

Our babe, to show his fiodhead tiue, ' 

Can in his swaddling bauds coutiol the damned crew. ■ 

So, when the sun in bed, ] 

CurtainM with cloudy red, 

Pillows his chin upon an orient wave, 

The flocking shadows jjale. 

Troop to the infernal jail, 

Each fetter’d ghost slips to bis several grave; 

And the ytdlow-skirted lavs * 

Fly after the night-steeds, Ir.aing their moou-IovM 

maze. ' 

But see, the Virgin blest ^ 

Hath laid her Babe to rest ; , 

Time i% our tedious song should here have ending: i 
Heaven’s youngest-teemed star i 

Hath fix’d her polish’d car, ^ 

Her sleeping Imrd wuth handmaid lamp attending; 

And all about the courtly stahlo 

Bright'haruess’d angels sit in order serviceable. ^ 

. 00 May Mornmy. j 

NoTfr‘ the bright moming star, day’s harbinger, J 

Comes dancing from the east, and leads with her 
The flowery May* lap throws ' 

The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose. ‘ 

Hail bounteous May I that dost inspire 
Mirth, and youth, and warm desire ; 

. Woods and groves are of thy dressing, • 

HiU and dale doth boast thy blessing. 

Thus wu salute thee with our early song, J 

And vfelcoxne thee, and wish thee long. 


Smn>ct <m Im oivn lilindfim. , 

When I consider how my light is spent 

Ere half my days, in this dark world and wide, 

And that one talent which is death to hide, 
ijodg’d with me useless, though my soul more bent 
'I’n Bene therewith my Maker, and present 
My tnie account,, ](-st he, rctuining, chide; 

’ Doth fiod ex.«ict dav'iahour, light denied T 
I fondly ask; but Patience, to prevent 
That murmur, soon rqilioK, ‘(lod doth not need 
Either man’s woik, or his i>wn gifts; wh<) best 
lletirs Jjis mild V'dic, iliey Kcrvr him best ; his state 
Is kingly; thou-iands at Ins biildini; .speed. 

And post o’er land and ouain without rest; 

They also serve who only stand uml w\'nt !’ 

[fa yf oj the Attucl: of the Royalints upon 

the CityA 

('a])taiTi, or colonel, or kniidit in arras, 

\\ hose chnjK'e on these defenceless doors may seize. 
If d<‘ed of hoinuir did the*' ever ple.tsc, 

(iuard them, and him wjlhia ])roteet fiom harmw. 

IJc can leiptiic thee ; for lie know,s the clianus 
Tliat call fame on ‘uch gentle acts le^ the.-e, 

And he can sprearl thy name o’er lands luni seas, 
Whatever clime the hun’s briglit cikU' wauus. 

Lift not thy apear against the Muses boWer; 

The great Kmatlnan conr|ueroi bid apiire 
The house ol Piudarus, alien tenqde and tower 
Went'to thi ground: And tin- repeated air 
Of sad Klectia’s poet had the powe.' 

To save the Athenian walls from rurti bare. 

[Ou tJie Miufsaere of the Protesfnnti in l^ieihnoni.] 

Avenge, 0 Lonl, tliy slnughier’d saints, whose bones 
Lie scatter’d on tiie Alpine mountains cold ; 

Even them who kc])t th^ truth so pure of old, 

When al? our fathers worshipji’d stocks and stones, 
Forget n-'., ; in thy hook record thoir groans 
Who were thy sheep, and in their ancient fold 
Slain ly the blood> Piedmontese, that roll’d 
Motlioi with infant di.wui the rocks. I’heir nioana 
The lale.s rcdonhled to tlic lulls, and they 
To Heaven. Their martyr’d blood and ashes sow 
O’er all the Italian fiehls, where still doth sway 
'I’be triple tyrant ; that from these may grow 
A hundred ftdd, wlio, having leain’d thy way. 

Early may fly the HabyUuuan wo. 

ItSrrnr from 

Tho Ijaov eiitera 

Tliis way the ixn.sc was, if nvino car be true, 

My be.^t guide now : met bought it was the Hound 
Of not and ill -manag'd merriment, 

Such as the jocund fluto or gamesome pipe 
.Stirs up among the loose uiilettei’d hinds, 

When fiir their teeming flocks, and granges full, 

In wuutori dance they praise the bounteous Pan, 

And thank the goils amiss. 1 should bo loath 
'I’o meet the rutlencBS and HwiU’d inHolcnee 
Of Buch late wassailers ; yet O ! where else 
Shall 1 inform my unacquainted feet 
In the blind ma/cs of this tangled wood 1 
My brothers, wdien they saw me wearied out 
With this long way, resolving here to lodge 
Under the spreading favour of these pinc-^, 

Slept, as they said, to the next thicket side, 

To bring me berries, or such cooling fruit 
As the kind hospitable woods proi ide. 

Tliey left me then, when tho ^jray-liooded Even, 

Like a sad votarist in j>ajmcr*s weed, ^ 

Rose from the hindmost wheeN of Phuflius waib* 

But where they arc, ami why they came not 
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1» now the labotir of my thoughts ; ’tis likeliest 
They Jfmfi engag’d their wandering steps too far ; 
Atid envious darkness, ere they could retuni. 

Had stole them from mo : else, 0 thievish night. 
Why should’st thou, hut for some felonious end, 

In thy dark lantoni thus close up tho stars, 

That nature hung in heaven, and fill’d their latnps 
W'ith everhistiug oil, to give due light 
To the inisle<l and lonely traveller 1 
This is the i>Ia,ce, as well as I may guess, 

^yhonco even now the tumult of loud mirth 
Was rife, and perfect in my listening ear ; 

Yet nought hut Kingle darkness do I find. 

What might this be '{ A thousand fontasit-s 
IJegin to throng into ray metnory, 

Of calling shapes, and hectoning shadows dire, 

And airy tongues, that syllable men’s names 
On sands, and shores, ami desert wildcniesscs. 

These tboxights may starlle well, but not astound. 
The virtuous mind, that omi walks attended 
By a strong-siding champi<in, (vonscience. 

0 welcome ])ure-eyod Kaith, white-handed Ibipe, 
Thou hovering anirel, girt with golden wings, 

And thou, unblerni'jh’d form of illiuhtity ! 

1 s<;e ye visibly, and m-w believe 

That lie, the Supreme Good, to whom all things ill 
Arc but as sliivinh otficei’s of v engeance. 

Would send a glistering guardian, if need acre. 

To keep my life and honour umissaird. 

Was I deceiv’d, or diil a sable cloud 
Turn forth her silver lining on the night! 

1 did not err; there docs a sable eloiid 
Turn forth Ikt sd>er lining on the night. 

And casts a gleam over lliis tufte<l moic : 

I cannot hnllon to my brothers, but 
Such noise at 1 can make to be heard farthest, 
ni venture ; for my new enliven’d sjoiits 
Prompt mo ; and they p(’rhii]>s ate not fai olll 

Song. 

Sweet Echo, sweetest nym]ili, thot livVt unseen 
Within thy airy shell, 

By slow Moander^H Tuargi nt green. 

And in the violet' (.mhroiderM \ ,tlo, 

W'hcre tbc love-lorn mghtingal*' 

Nightly to thee her sad song niounn-th veil ; 

Cans! thou not tell me of agejith'pair 
That hkest thy Karcifssus arc? 

G, if thou have 

Hid tlxcm in some llowery cuve. 

Tell me but where, 

i^'weet queen of parly, daughter of the sphere I 
£•■ may’sfc tliou be translated to ti.e skies. 

And give resounding grace to all luaven’s harmonies. 

Enter Comub. 

Can any mortal nuituro of earth’s .nould 
Breathe sueli divine enchanting ravlshmentl 
Sure BOinethmg holy lodges in lhat luccost, 

And with thei»e raptures moves the vocal air 
To testify his hidden residence : 

I Holy sweetly did they float upon the winga 
^ Of silence, thiough the emjity vaulted night. 

At every fall sim-othing the ra> eu down 
Of darkness, till it snulM ! 1 ha^c oft hci^rd 

My mother Cir(;e, m '/J; the Syn ns tiuet.-, 

Amidst the flowery kirtled Naiad, s, 

Cu.Uiug their potent herb', iuid L&Ieful drugs 
M lap OS they fiur.g, would take the prison’d ioul 
' Arid lap it iu Elysium : S- " Ha wept, 

And chid lu^T bathing w^l,^ *s into aSLcntion. 

And fell Ghatybdis mun uu’d soft applamw. 

Yet ihef in plea oTig clumber lull’d the sense, 

And it) fsweet raatliicKS robb'd it of itr^elf ; 

' ; But such a Bacr*»d and home-felt delight, 
i yuch aeli.'r certainty of waking bliss, 
t neviDr heard till nOw, 


[Prai^se qf ChasiU^.] 

[Prom Comuj#.] 

’Tis Chastity, my brother, Chastity ; 

She that has that is clad in complete steel, 

And like a quiver’d nymph with arrows keen. 

May trace huge forc.sts, and unharbourM heaths. 
Infamous hills, and sandy perilous wilds, 

W’hcre, through the saered rays of Chastity, 

No savage fierce, bandit, or mountaineer, 

Will diiiv to soil her virgnn purity: 

Yea, there, wbeie very desolation dwells, 

By grots and caverns shagg’d with hoiTid shades, 

She may pass on with uid)Jcnch’d majesty. 

Be it not done in pi ide, or in prcsumjition. 

Some say no evil thing that w'alks by night 
In fog or fire, hy lake or moorish feu, 

Blue meagre ha", oi stubborn unlaid ghost. 

That breaks his magic chains at curfew time ; 

No goblin or snart iany of the mine, 

Hath hurtful j^mver u’er true virginity. 

Ho ye believe me yet, or shall 1 call 
Antiquity fiom the old schools of tlrccco 
'J o testily the arin.s of Chastity ? 

Hence Lad tlm huntiess Dian her dread bow, 

Fair silver-shafted fiuecn, for ever chaste, 

W herewith she tarn a the brimlod lioness 
And .sp’otlod mountaiu-piiid, but set nt nought 
The ficvolous bolt of Cupid ; gods and men 
Fear’d her stem frown, and she was queen o’ th’ woods 
What was tluit Rnaky-headcd Gorgon sliicld 
That wise Minerva wore, unconquer’d virgin, 

■Win icwitb she freev’d licr foes to congcard stone. 
But rigid looks <.f chaste auston't}", 

\nd Hold ' grace lhat dash’d lirute violence 
Wicli sudden adoration and blank awe? 

So dear to heav'on is saintly Chastity, 
i’hat whcji a soul i.s found sjnccrely so, 

A thousand liveried angels lacquey her, 

Driving far oil’ each thing of sin and guilt, 

And in clear dieain and solemn visiou 
'I’ell her of things that no gri)ss <'ar can hear, 

'1 ill oft converse with hi'iivenly habitants 
Begin to cast a beam on th’ outward elmpc, 

'J’he unpolluted temple of the mind, 

A ml turns it by degrees to the soul’s esheuce, 

Till all be made immortal. 

[27<c ffpir-ft'f: Epiloym in Comm,] 

To tho ocean now 1 fly, 

And those happy climes that lie 
Where daygicyer shuts Lis eye, 

Up in the brood fields of the sky : 

There I suck the liquid air 
All amidst U»e gardens fair 
Gf Hesperus, and his daughters three 
That sing about the golden tree : 

Along the crisped shades and bowers 
Revels the spruce and jocund spring ; 

The Graces, and the rosy-bofiomM hours, 
Thither all their bounties bring j 
There eternal summer dwells. 

And we.st-winds, with musky wing, 

About the cedar’ll alleys fling 
Nard and (’assia’s balmy f -nells. 

Iris there with humid bow 
Waters the odorous banks, that blow 
Flowera of more mingled hue 
Tlian her puifled scarf can shew' ; 

And drenches with Elysian dew 
(liist, mortals, if your cars be true) 

Bods of hyacinth and rosos, 

W’here young Adonis oft reposes, 

W’ axing well of his deep wound 
In fllumber soft, and on the ground 
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Sftdly sits the Assyrian queen : 

But far above in span;;led sh<'cn 
Celestial Cupid, lier fam’d eon, ndvanc'd. 
Holds bis dear Psyche sweet entranc’d. 
After her wandering labours long. 

Till free consent tho gods among 
Make her his eternal hndo, 

And from her fsir un'^potied sifle 
Two blissful twins are to be b(un. 

Youth and Joy ; so Jove hath sworn. 

But now my task is smoothly d(jne, 

I can fly, or I can run, 

Quickly to the gieen earth’s cud, 

Whoi'c the bow’d welkin slow doth bend j 
And from thence ran soar as soon 
To the corners of tho moon. 

Mortals, that would follow me, 

Love Virtue; she a-loiu* is tiee : 

She can teach ye how to elluib 
Higher than tho Kphery chime; 

Or if Virtue fe<‘lil(> were. 

Heaven iUelf woul'l hi-mp to )>or. 







Ttemain‘< of MiprmV at Voi-fot Hill, n.-.tr fKforl , 

the scciH'i.v hiOihhI is ibvHl iii L 

LWnjro. 

Hence loathed Melancljoly, 

Of Cerberus and Idackest midnight born, 

Tn Stygian cave forlorn, , . , , 

’Mongst horrid shapes, and ebneks, and sights 
unholy ; 

Find out some uncouth cell, 

Where brooding Darkness spreads hi,< jealous 
wings, 

And tho nighLraven sings ; 

There under tdimi shades, and low-brow’J rocks, 
As nigged as thy locks. 

In dark CiTnnieriati descut ever dwell. 

But come, thou goddess fair and free, 

In heaven yolepM Fuphrosyue, 

And by mon hoart-oaeiug JVllrth, 

Whom lovely Venus at a birth, 

With two sister Groces more, 

To ivy-crowned Bacchus bore ; 

Or whether (as some sages slug) 

The frolic wind that breathes the spring, 


Zojdiyr with Aurora playing, 

As li( met her once a-maying, 

There on beds of violet-s blue, 

And fn\sh bl(>wn-rortC5i wash’d in dew, 

Fill'd her with th('e a daughter fair, 

So buxom, blithe, and debonair. 

Haste thee, nymjili, and bring with theo 
Jest, ami ^snitliful Joltjty, 

Quips, and tranks, and wanton wiles, 

Nods, and becks, and wTcatbed smiles, 

Such as bang on Hebe's ( heek, 

And l<ivf‘ to live in dimj'le sli-cdc ; 

Sport that \vrinklf<l Cuie derides, 

And Laughter Inddnm; Ixah his sides. 

Come ami trip in as you go 
On tlio lieht fautu'Ntic toe ; 

And in thy nrht-hand lend witli thee 
'J'Jh* inoiitiiaiu iiym])h, sneot l/dievLy : 

And, if I give tlico honour due, 

Mirtli, admit me of iliv ciew. 

To liw with h<u, and live with thee, 

In UTiie]iroved jdcasunH fu'o: 

To h<>ar Hie hoi becio his JlighI, 

And siii'Miig stuHle the dull night, 

From Ills wat( h-tmu-r in Hie hkics, 

Till the <h":(ij>!ed dawn doth liic ; 

Then to come, in sjuto of f,iiiTuv\, 

And at my vviiulmv )ud good-imiiTow, 

Through the fovcelduiei. uv the vine, 

Or tin* iwis(o<{ lyl.mHoe ; 

W'lnlo Hie eoi'k wii.h livdv din, 

Si'atters the rear of diirkiu--, ll in. 

And to Hie slack, or the liaui door, 

Stoutly struts his dames l-.efore : 

Oft list'ning liow the homuls and horn 
Clu'crly louse the slumbering morn, 

Fiom i.ln* hide o( some hoar hill, 

'J'hrough the high wood echoing sin ill : 
Sometimes walking not unset n 
Bv bedgt‘-rt*w elms, mj hillocks green, 

Ki 0 ngain.ll the ea'tern gate, 

W’bcix' tiie gr<‘at .-‘'•iti begins hi.s sialtg 
Kobed III tlami's, and {imber Hglit, 

Tue clouds ill tlnui.saiid liuuies digit ; 

While the ploughman muir .it hand 
i\ liistlf-' o’er tilt- furrow’d land, 

And tho miJli'UUiid .singcHi blithe, 

Ai.d the mower whrts his scythe, 

Ami every shqdieid tells his tale, 

I nder the hawthom in the dale, 

Stniight mine eye JuitJi caught new pleasures) 
Wliilst the iandHeape round it measnies ; 

Kiisset lawns, and tallows gway,, 

Wlu'ie Hie tulilding flocks do stray ; 

Mountains on who.se baircn bieast 
The labouring clouds do often icst ; 

AL^adovvH tiiin with daiHins pied : 

Shallow brooks, and rivers wide : 

Towers and battlementH it sees 
Bosoin’d high in tuftetl trees, 

Where perhap.s some beauty lic.s, 

The Gynosiire of neighbouring eyes. 

Hard by a rottage-ehimney simdiLea, 

From betwixt two aged oaks, 

Whore Corydoii and Tbyrsis, met, 

Are at theii savoury dinner set 
Of herbs, and other country-mt"ises, 

Which the neat hatuled Philli-^ du-ntos ; 

And then in hu'^tc Injr bower sbe Kmu-s, 

With Thesfylis to bind the sli- n’ics ; 

Or, if the earllt-r season Io-tJ, 

To the tniiiiM hnyeock in the ui- ad. 

Soinetime-s, with secure dt'lisjil, 

The upland hamlets will invite, 

When ilic un'iv) i>e'ii ruig round, 

Arid the jocund n-b-rb.) sound 
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To miiiij a youth aad laany a maid, 

Pancing in the chequer'd shade ; 

And young and okVeotne forth to play 
On a auiiHhine holiday, 

Till the livelong daylight fail ; 

Then to the spicy nut-brown ale. 

With stories told uf many a feat. 

How Fairy Mab the junkets eat \ 

She was pinch’d, and pullM, she said. 

And he by friar’s lantern led ; 

Tells how the (trudging goblin sweat 
To eani bis creain-bowi duly set. 

When in one night, ere glimpse of morn. 

His shadowy flail had thrash’d the corn. 

That ten day-lab’rcrs could not end. 

Then lays him down the luhbor tieiid. 

And, etrotcliM out all the chimney's length, 
Basks at the fire his Imiry strength ; 

And cropful out of doors he flirigH 
Ere the lirst cock his matin rings. 

Thus done tlie tales, to bed they creep. 

By whispering winds soon luH’d asleep. 

Towered eities idcase us then, 

And the husy Imm of men, 

Where thnuigs uf knights ami bajons bold, 

In weeds of peace lugh triumjths hold. 

With sti'ro of ladies, whose biiglii e}es 
Rain influeueo, and judge the prize 
Of wdt or arms, while both contend 
To win her gnice whom all commend. 

Then' let llymeii oft apj^ear 
I in Hafl’ron T<ihe, with taper clear. 

And pom]), and feast, and revelry. 

With mask and aiitirpie pageantiy ; 

Such sights iiH youtldul \)oets dream 
On surniner eves by haunted ntream. 

Then to tlm well-trod stugf anon, 

Tf Jorn-on’s learned sock bi' (oi, 

Or hw'ctcat Sbaksiieare, Fancy’s child. 

Warble his native wood -notes wild. 

And ever against eating cares, 

Lap me in soft lA'diun airs, 

Married to immortal verse, 

Such as the meeting soul may pierce. 

In notes, with many a wiiulmg lamt 
flf linked sivoetness long drawn out. 

With ivanton heed, and giddy cumiiiig, 

The melting voif’e through mazes running; 
Untwisting all the chains tliat tie 
- The hidden soul of harmony; 

That Orjilieua’ self may lieuve his head 
From gulden slumbeia on a bt d 
Of heap’d Filysian flowers, and m'ltr 
Such strains as would have rvoii the ear 
Of IMuto, to have quite set fice 
llih half-regjuii’d Fuiydie’e. 

These delights, if thou ciinst give, 

Mirth, with thee 1 mean to live. 

Jl primer oso. 

Hence vain deluding ioys. 

The brood of Folly, without father bred ! 

How little you U ted, 

Or fill the fr'<'d mnid wah aVi your toys 1 
i>wcU in some id!- f.raiu ; 

And fancies foiid w cth gaudy shupr's possess, 

Ab thick and number’^' ss 

As the gay nnde( that people the sim-bcamii, 
Of bkest hovering -Irrams, 

The fickle pemdo. of Moipheus’ tram, 
Hut hail, thou goddfis-*, siige and holy. 

Hail divinegt Melancholy, 

I' i Whose saintly visage is too bright 

5 . To hit the sense of human sight ; 

And dmroforo to our weaker view 
O’eiiaid with block, staid Wisdom’s hue ; 


Black, hut such as in esteem 
Prince Meiimon’s sister might btweem ; 

Or that starr’d Ethiop queen that strove 

To set her beauty’s praise above 

Tlie sea-nyniphs, and their powTs offended; 

Y<t thou art higher far /descended. 

'rhcc, bright-hair’d V'^csta, long of yore 
To solitary f^atum bore ; 

His daughter she (in Saturn’s reign 
Such nu.vtuTc was not held a stnln), 

Oft, 111 glimmering bowers and glades, 

He met her, and in secret shades 
Of woodv" Ida’s inmost grove, 

While ytt tln-re was no fear of Jovo, 

Come, pensive rmii, devout and pure, 

Sober, stea<ifast, and demure, 

All in a lobe <•! darkest grain, 

Flowing with imti- f>tic train, 

And sable stole of cypress-lawn, 

Over thy deecnt slw-ulders drawm. 

Como, but keep thv wonted state, 

With even fiteii, and musitig gait, 

And looks cominorcing with the sklos, 

Thy^ rapt soul sitting in tliine eyes: 

There held in Judy pasHum still, 

Forget thyself to mail>le, till, 

M'ith a sad leaden do^vnwaid cast, 

Tlioirfix them on tlie eartii as fast ; 

And join with thee calm Peace, and Quiet, 

Spare Fast, that oft with gods doth diet, 

And hears the Muses in a ring, 

Aye rouml about .love’s altar sing ; 

And add to these retired l.eisurc, 

’fuat ill trim gardens takes his pleasure. 

But first, and chiefest, with thee bring 
Him that yon soars on golden wing, 

(iuiding the fioiy wh(*elod throne, 

'llio ehenib Coiitemjdtttiun : 

And the nniie silence hist along, 

’Le.ss Philomel will deign a .song 
In her sweetest, saddest plight, 

Smoothing the rugged brtuv of Night ; 

While CMithia checks her dragon-yoke, 

Gently o'er tli’ aeenstom’d oak. 

Sweet bird, that shunri’st the noise of folly, 

Most musical, most melancholy ! 

Thee, chantress, oft the woods among 
I woo, to hear thy ev'ning song : 

And missing thcc, I walk unseen 
On tlie dry hmootli-sliavcu green, 

To behold the wamPring moon, 

Hiding near her highest noon, 

Like one that had been led astray 
Through the hoaVns’ wide pathless way; 

And oft, as if her head nhe bow’d, 

Stooping through a fleecy cloud. 

Oft on a plat of rising*: ground, 

I hear the far-off curfew Bound, 

Over Bomo wide-water’d shore, , 

Swinging slow with wullen roar. 

Or if tlie air will not permit. 

Some still removed place will fit. 

Where glowing fiinbcrs through the room 
Teach light to eountex-feit a gloom ; 

Far from all ix'fiort of mirth, 

Save the cricket on the hcarthfi. 

Or the bellman’s drowsy charm, 

To blesa the doi/rn from nightly harm, 

Or let ray lamp, at niidni^t hour, 
lie seen in some high lonely tow'r, 

M’here 1 may oft out-watch the Bear, 

With thrice-great Ucnne.s ; oruusphere 
The spirit of Plato, to unfold 
AVhat worlds, or what vast regions, hold 
Tlic immortal mind that bath forsook 
Her muiiBion in thio fleshly nook ; 
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And of tlitfee demons that are found 
' In fire» air, flood, or under ground, 

Whoso power }iath a true consent 
With planet, or with clemout* 

SoTneti?nes let f^orgeoiis 'fragedy 
. In Sceptred piiU conic Kwe<*ping by, 
Presieiitiug 'I'bebes, or iVlops' line, 

Or the tale of Troy divine, 

Or what (thoUijh lare) of later aye 
Ennobled hath the bnskiuM Ktaye. 

Hut, O sad viryiruthat thy power 
]\Iiyht raise tMusaois from Ins bower; 

Or bid the soul of Orpheus sinsr 
Such notes as, waiblcd to the strniy, 

Ilrew’ iron tears down IMutfrs cheek. 

And made hell graut what lo\e did seek. 

Or call up him tliat left luill-told 
'rhe htovy of t'auibuserni bold, 

Of (UnnbaJl, and of Alpnlifc, 

And who had Ciinaee to wib , 

'rijiit oivnM tlu‘ virtuous riny and yla^s. 

And of tlie A\(ourrous honse of biass. 

On whieli tile 'raiiar kiny ilid ride; 

And if aught else greof bards beside 
In sage and solemn tunes ha.ve sunr. 

Of tourneys and (tftiopliies bung. 

Of lorests and euehanlments drear, 

' ^Vhcrc inert is uosint tJuin meets the eai. 

'i’huH, Night, olY see me m thy pale eareer, 
Till eivil -suited yioni iij)})ear. 

Not triek'd and froiine'd as '•he w'as won; 
VVith the Atlu- boy lo bunt. 

Hut kerelntf'd m a comdv cloud. 

While roekiug, winds are piping loud. 

Or nslieiM with a shouer still, 

Wlien the gust bath blown ins fill, 

I'hiding on the rust I mg leines, 

^\'itli minute diops ti’om of! the e.iies. 

And when the sun begins to fling 
Tils flaring beams, me, <ioildes«, bring'' 

To arched walks of twilight guovc's. 

And shadows broiMi, that Syhan love,-, 

<ff pine, or Tnonumetital oak, 

"Where the rude axe, with heaved stroke. 
Was never lieard the nvmphs to daunt. 

Or fright them from their hallow'd haunt 
1'hcre in close covert bv some hnxik, 

^Vhf'^e no piofnner eye may look; 

Hide me from dav’s earisb evg, 

While liie bee with bonev'd thteJi, 

'riiat at her tlow'iy work doili sing, 

And the waters murmuring, 

With such conceit as tliey keep,* 

Entice the dew v -feat her'^l sleep . 

And let some flrange m v-tt nous «lream 
Wave at liis niugs m airy stream 
Of lively jjortvuiture display'd. 

Softly on my^ eyedids laid 

And, us»l wake, sweet music lireatlie 

Above, about, oi undenieatli, 

Sent by smne sjfirit to mortals good, 

Or th’ niiheen Oeniiis of the wood. 

Hut let my due feet m-ver fail 
To walk the studious cloisters ]iale; 

And love the high embovved root, 

With antic pillai#massy proof, 

Ajnd storied wimlow's nehly digbt, 

Casting tt dim religious lieht. 

There let the pealijig organ Iflow 
•To the full-voicM quii'c btdow. 

In service high, and anthems eloar, 

A« may with sweetness, through mine ear, 
Dissolve me into ecstucies, 

And bring all heav’n before mine eyes. 

And may at last my yvea.ry age 
Find out the peaceful hermitage. 


'J’ho hairy goyvjftind mossy cell, 

Where 1 may sit and rightly spell 
or ev’ry star that heav'n doth shew, 

And ev'ry herb that sips the dew: 

'I ill old expenrtice do attain 
'I'o .something like prophetic strain. 

'riiesi* jdeasuic.s. Melancholy, give, 

And I with dice will ehoosc to liy^e. 

I J 

Yet once mure, (> y l.niielH, and once more 
Ve mvrtlcs- blown, with iiy never sere, 

1 conic to pluck yoiii bciiio^? bar ■ih and crude ; 

Ami, vvitli j'orc'd Imccf < rude. 

Shutter your leav<*.s before the m('llowun.g year; 

Hitter constraint, and f- nl occasion dear. 

Compels me t-i di“tuili your .season due. 
lor Eyi'id.is is dead, <b'ad cji- bis jirinu', 

\ ouilg Eveula', iUid [i,uh iiof left his peer: 

"Who would not siny tm Ia'i-uI.h ? ficknew 
lliiuseH to .smc, and build the lofty rhyme. 
Ilemuhtnot lloiit upon lie watcev bicr 
Ihiwept, ami vu'ber lo ipe p.n<-hiug wind, 

W itliom, the meeil ot some iiu lodioun tear, 

Hevin, tlu n, M-tcm ol ilie sm'vcd well. 

7'h;d from lieiu'aili the .e.it of .hoc doth 'firing; 

Hcgin, and .somewhat loudlv sweep the string : 

Henee vvith d<-riial vain, ami < oy'^ exeitse ; 

So may some gentle 

With Imky word'' l.noLir my dc-tiii'd uni; 

Ami, In' jiassrs, nan, 

And bid bur ]>ca<'e be lo my sable shioud. 

For vie wme luiis'd upon the sdl-'-um' hill, 

I'VmI the same ih'ck by louuiain, shade, and nU. 
'I’ogediet botli, eie the higli biwos appear'd 
l.mler tlie fuieninc evcluis of llu' morn, 

I \\ e dio\e a tlebl, and bolj^ togithei lieard 
Wliat time (he ciaydly winds lier sultry liom, 
Hutteni;i ' om fiook.-. vvUh tin- Iresli dews of night, 

Oft tii: t' • star, tied ro-c, at eiening. blight, 

Toward licaveu's dcseent had slop'd In-- westering 
wlu-i-l. - 

Alcanwhile tlto tiir.i) ditties wen' not, mute, 

'I'empci’d to the I'uu-u flute ; 

Hough s'atyn <bim;‘d, and fautis viitli eh>vcu heel 
l''iom <ht glad sound would not be ab-ent long; 

•^iid old Hamo'tas hu "d to he.ar oui .som,'. 

IJuf, O the liK'.'ivy ciKiiii;.', now thou aiC gone, 

Now iJiou a.if gvuic, .ind nc\er misst return • 

Tlifc, -hepheKl, thee tlie woods and desert caves 
W ith wild thyme ami ilie goiddiiig’; vine o’ergiowri, 

Ami all then eclmc.s moain : 

'I’lie willows, ami the ha'/e! copses gi-oeii, 

Sliall now' no mou- be ,sta*n 

Eaiimiig then joyius. leaves to thy Soft lays. 

'Ah killin'.'' a.-i the eaiikei to the rose, 

Of taint-worm to the weanling lier'ls that graze, 

Or fro.Mt to flowerx, tliat their gay wardrobe wear, 
When first the vvlule-tboni blows; 

Such, Eycidas, thy loss to sluqdu'rds’ ear. 

AVlieie were ye, nymphs, when the reimn.^eleHs 

di'cp 

CbtsM o'<-r the head of your IotM Evelda'. ? 

For neither were ye pliiylng on the sieefi, 

Wbeic your old bnrdv, the famous Druids, lie, 

Nor on the sliaggv top of Mmui high, 

xNor yet where Deva spreads her vvizaixl stream : 

Ah me ! I fondly dream ! 

Had ye been there-- for what could that liau* dorit}? 
■\Vbiit could the muse herseli that Orjiheus boi'e. 

The muse herself, fm- her eiiclianiiiig son, 

Whom uniTorsal nature did lainom, 

When, by the rout thiiit made the hideous roar, 

His gory visage down the .Hfreani wrns sent, 

Down ibe swift Hebru," to the Lesbian fthnre? 

.. . 
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Alas ! ’vvbat iKtota it with incessant care 
To tend the homely, slij^hted, ahopherd’s trader, 

And striftly iiieditate the thankless Muse? 

Were it Jiol better done, as others use, 

I’o sport iMth AiiinrvUis In the shade, 

Or With the tnTi«;les ol' Netx'ra's hiiii ? 

Fume is the spur that tlie elear H))irit doth raise 

(That he^t iuhnnity fd nohje miofO 

'I'o seorn lie, htw, nn^l lire iahonous days; 

But the fair puerdon, when ue hope t<j liud. 

And think 'to burst out into ■"Udilen hla/i-. 

(louies the hhud i'ir\ with the ahltorn il shears, 

And slits tl'(^ Oiin-"pun ‘ Ihit not the ]nuiMV 

Pha'lniH replied, and loueii'd niv li< johlni!/ eais ; 

* Fame is no pi. tut ilua ,iu mruiat sod, 

"Noi in the tlistenno foil 

Set of) to tlj(' world, nor in ])ii'}id lumoiii he':; 

But lives and spu-ads uleft lo these puu <'y.>, 

Ami perfeet ^vltnes> of ail (ndirin*> .line ; 

As he pvoiiounees lasil v on e.idi deeii, 

Of so Jiuich hinn; in lie.ueu « xiK'ct lh\ meed.' 

[j.SVd(e.'V iii'hrtfs tit tiir ''I II j 
I Fniiii ‘ Vara'h'e 1. s> ‘1 

0 Ihoii, tliar, wllli suipassin,!': (.rounM, 

Look’ht Irom iJi) so«t‘ dominion like the tloil 
Of this new wmld ; at wlio-'e ^ipht all the -st.us 
Ilido their dibiiuish’d hetnli; 1" thee I e.dl. 

But witli no fni-ndlN \oiee,.im1 add thy ii.niie, 

() Suli, to tell thei.' how 1 liiile thy beams, 

Tii d briiip to my 1 ‘riueinbra.nee fi>'m v>iiat state 
T fell, how p.lon.m-v om'o-- aisu e ihy sjiheie; 
d'ill pride ami noise iimhiti<>b tinea im‘ ilown, 
\^*Hn'in;^ in In a’ on aeiuint jn'ar'-u’.s m tlchb'ss Linp,. 
Ah, wheiefor' * Ho di'senM I’O londi leturn 
Ftojn me, wlnou hr* eieatrd what I wim 
I n that bin'iit eiiuiienee, and with Iks pood 
Opbra'ded nuiu, nor was lits service iuiith 
What eoiK i In* les.s than fo allorrl him pr.nse, 

"fhe ciusnvt recompense, and [civ linn tlianivN ? 

Ihuv duo : yr-t all in., pood pK.\'d ill ni me, 

And oyla bul maine'.lidt'l nn .m hmh, 

1 ’sdiiinod MUruev'tb n, and flomidit one step hipdier 
W'oiild .sr-t me iiiph.sfcj and in a moment >)njt 
Thr* ii‘.‘bt immense of f'lujh's.s n'.diiudr*. 

So ben) on < 10 me -.till p.iyint;, sidi i-> owe : 

Ferjvrihl what li-mi him 1 slib jermud, 

.'ta. niidci-fttood Dot th.d <i /patefid rnind 
J;v nvuip owi'*., M‘>t, but pa) at once 
Siuiohted and di^( iiit; n* I : wlud b'.nden then t 
O, 1 ’d Ins powtilid (le-linv mdutn d 
Me '.otm mieiioi hiom 1, ( Lad sfour] 

'1 hen ii.i])py ; no uniioumb’d hope had laised 
j’Wn'ii; n-ii ; Yet w}j\ mU ' - some oiler power 
As preiii miylii havt lojor'd, i^iid me, thouplj uieaTi, 
iXiawii t.e his T'oit , but ('ihej jHjwers as yreat 
Frdl not, l-nu stand nnsluiken. from within ^ 

■ Or fiom 'ivudnuit, to all temptations arm'd. 

B.udst tl (in tlu* saue I’ler* ud! and puwr*)- to .stand? 
Thoti bad't. ; whom hast 1 hou, I hen, vt ivlirit to aci use, 
But heau nS free h-M* d* all oipuflly to all ( 

Bo then ins leit, e. r i.kt ; sme'* love or Inde, 

To me lll.ke, >t deai . lemal >yo ; 

INay, eur.iYt he l)u"' , .* ,?.ee a-t-'isf tiiy will 
Cinwe freely 't' liiit o lenv sr. k;<.i , • fucd. 

h- 'tVineh w ly 1 lly 

Induite wrath and Ibfn'U* <h.'pair' 

Whit'h o»y 1 fly i'’ “ n (self am hedi ; 

And In tbft inwTSit deep a mwer <U‘r ., 

StiB thradeiiiii^ to devour mo opins wide; 

T». which the hcil i Bufler seems a heaven. 

0, then at last* relent ; is there no jdaco 
left for rcficntaiice, none for pardon left ? 

Nijno left put by subnuHsion ; and that word 
Pifid.dh forbid*! jnc, and my dread of ahame 


Ainnn<r ihe spirits beneath, whom I sedheed 
With other pionitses and other vnuntB 
Than to submit, boasting I could subdue 
The Umnipotent. Ay me' they little know 
ll'uv dearly 1 alude that boast ho vain ; 

I aider what tonnciita inwardly I p:roaii, 

Wlitk* they adore nic on the throne of hell. 

Wdli di.idein and seeplrn hiph advanced, 

'Jdic lowei siill 1 fail; only Kunreine 
hi miseiv : siieli joy auihitiou (inds. 

Bill rav 1 eould je]H’nt, and eoubl obtain ' 

llv act ol piaee my former state ; how soon 
\Youl(l he milt reeall hiph thoughts, how soon unsay 
AYJiyf. tejpn'ii fiubniis.sioii swore 1 Ka.se would meant 
Vou.s made in pain, as violent and void. 

Foi nexoi can tine leeminlement prow 

Wiieie v\oiii,d.s ol deadly hate have pierc’d Bo deep ; 

Wiiteh wonbl lull l“ad me <<> a woise relap.s«< 

And It r fail ■ --o shoiihl I jiuvehase tit itr 
Short ndt i mi'sioi. bouphj, wiilt tltiubh' smart. 

'i ; m.s kiiou.s me Bunisiu'r ; tiieref'oe as f;ii 
Fiom piiiniim' he, a*- 1 tnon hepjdup po!t,ee; 

All K‘(pf e\(bid<*<i riuis, heliold, in .stead 
(d us outcast, < f.tj'ti, iiis- new fleliedit. 

Mankind. i lor.tt* 1, and for him this woibl. 

><» laivwell hope ; ami witli hope, fart, iMiU fear ; 
j'’areMelj remorso ; all poMl ic no* losf ; 

I'iXil, b? tlui'i my yood ; la tine at least 
Ihvidi*'! einpii*' witii lioaien’'- kiTp 1 hold, 

Bi thee, a.mi mmc th in Imlf lierlnips will reipii ; 

As I'liiu ere bmp ami ihiH new woild shall know\ 

[d,‘..''( nddh?*/ of //(< r’lifh'tL A'tycL.l 

I i'roiu tlit sanu' ] 

*\il r.he-e,ii,oi moK* ( auie ilo( kii’ *: i hin vvilh looks 
r>o'\n east and damp, vet ..ncb wlteieiii appcaiM 
I i!>s< lire .soim* fd.mjise ot Inivc ionnd their chief 

Ni)l in ilccfi.iu, t’ havr* found thfmseltcs not lo-«t 
hi loss jI.soU ; whitli on Jus coimientince ciist 
l.’Ke (ioubtiui hue. but he, his wonied pride 
Si(/ji tecollei turn, with hi'di words tii.d bore 
SemblaTicf. of woith, imt .<-ul)s( ance, iienttv raised 
'I'heii t, until ".'' eouiaee, .uid di-pel! d tltct le<irs. 

Tlieit .stiaipbt eouimandi ihat, at Ibo warlike Hound 
(d’fMimjiet. jood ami ehtimiiSj be uptiai d 
Ki-' mi_'l>{N tiiovtai i ; l.imt pis nd boiiour cl.iiTu’d 
/.i..'el O', hi- 1 ipii’, a ( 111 mb tali ; 

Who Coriliwui.* )(oia the ..dm nm' hriifi iiuIikIM ^ 
'MF iiiipu «:<’ eo I'.'ii, w l(U ii, iul! la'h ad\am''d. 

Shone like a m''i"o) si.reiimit’p to the mud. 

With :.'eins nmi .-irldeii lustre luK emblaz’d 
Si r.iphi • .iini' ,’oi 1, 1 1 (<p!u"’s, a II the wJide 
Soiioroii' ineinl biouinp niaitlal smimN : 

At whidi liie iiiKvc*r‘>ai lies;, up seib 
A shout, that ton. llelik*. concave, aiid beyond 
Frit'ldeil tl.e reiyn of { !haoH find old Niplit. 

All in a moment thionyh t,he ploom were seen 
fen tliousand bruuei's rise into the air ' 

With oneiit eoloum w-iMni; : wirii liiem rose 
A forest hupe ol hpeats: and thionplng hclruH 
Appear’d, and seriied siu<‘ids in tliiek anai}', 

Of dejith imuie.isniaide : finoii they move 
In perfect phalanx to the Doimn moml 
Or flutes and sofV recorderH ; such an mi&’d 
To heipht of noblest temper hetrl.s old 
Anninp to battle ; and, iiMteud ol rape, 

Oeliberate valour breath'd, firm and unmoved, 

With dread of death, to flight y foul rcirca-t ; 

Nor wanting power to niitipatc and ’siuige, 

W'ith solemn touches, troubled thouphta, and chase 
Anguish, and doubt, and fear, and sorrow', and paLiUje 
From mortal Or immortal minds. Jhus they, 
Breathing united force, with 'ftxi^d thought 
Mov’d on in fiilenee to soft jupcs, that chttim’d 
H'hcix painful steps o’or the burnt soil ; and now 
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! AiivaucM ill Tiew^ they uUind, a horrid front 
j Of dreadful leiijijth, and dazzliri/^ amis, in ^uific 
j Of warriors old with order’d spear, and bhiold, 

I Awaiting what coininand their mighty chief 
j Had to impose ; he through the aruu'd files 
j Darts his cxperieneM eye, and soon traverse 
i TJui whole battalion, views tlieir prdev due, 
j Their visages and statures as of (iods ; 

I Their numia-r Inst he sums. And now his heart 
j Distends with piide, and hard'ning in his strcnvth 
s tileries; for iievoi ^itu'e oi'eate<l nmu 
I Met such emhodicd force as, nam'd vt ith t,hes<’, 

: Could ijicril, more tlniii that i*inall inlantry 
' VV^air’d on ))y cranes ; though all the giant hrooU 
I (If Phlegia with th’ lieroic raee wcie loin’d, 

That fouLilit at Tliebcs, iiml liiuiu on Wiuli side 
; Mnx'd with auxilia.r go<lh ; and wliat resounds 
! In table or romance <'f Idlif r’s si'U, 

I Begirt with ih'iiisb and Armo-ic hnialit"; 

And all who since, bajitis’il or in(nlc), 

; Jousted in Asprainimt oi Montalban, 

' i)iiniaf'ico or ATorocco, or Trebisojjil ; 
i Or whom BUerta sent lioiM \ fin- shore, 

AVlicn Chai'h'inain with all Ins jteciace f»‘|| 

I By Fontaialna. J'lins i,ir bciMOid 
Compare of mortal jiuom'-s. yet «'bs('»\’d 
! 'I’lu'jr <lr*,id comniandfi ; he, a,b<.ve the lest 


^Vliich to our general sire ga.ve prospect large j 

Into Ids iiCther einpiiv neighh’jing; round. | 

And higltor than that wall a I'liding row 
01 goodliest trees, loaden witli Cairest fruit, , 

Blos-oins and fiuits at onec of goblen hue, | 

AppearM, witfi guy t'narnol’d eoK.urw iuIkM ; ' i 

^if wlucii the ,'1111 M.oro c.lad inipressM his beams + I 
'flian ill leu < \* nine riuud, m- hu'iiid bow, I 

Vhen Cod h.illi siiowot’d tin' ca,rtli ; so lovely Beeiu’d j 
J'ImI, landsiMpe ; asol of nuic, iiow [Miicr atr jj 

Alcet.s his o)*]»f.iai'li, and (o tin liniH inspires i '* 

V einal dcligbl and naa, able to drive j 

All sadness tun d'ouan ; imw getiile guli.s 
C.inning then oUeuteitiri' v Lhe n disjien''e i 

N.itivc pen’nuics, and w iuspi i .via ure Uo.W stole ' > 

'!’hos<‘ liaiiuy spoiU when tu theui wlio sail 1 

Ih'yond the C.ipe o{ llopi', ami u^yw ,tie past ;j 

MozainhiC, oil vi! ■'ea, inalh-wiA winds blow ,i 

>'ibeuu oilonr' tioni tin ; piev slmi' jj 

01 Araby ihe Iih-'i ; wwh .'<ieli d'hiy || 

Well pleas'd tiicN sink C'-iv cmi and many a, ’i 
lea;, nr. jj 

('liecrhi Willi the 'uahi'ni “ adl. ohi (liian smilew. !i 

'I 

!''’..r.S nf t,n' | 

' I loti. f n*> s.'iine J j I 


i 


i 


i 


In sliapi' mid j csimv pioudlY enumnt, 

Stood lile a tow’r : lu' lonn Jiad not yet iottl 
All liei onginal bn;rldness, imr iippear'd 
Less than Arclnui/;* ) ruin'd, and ib’ cxiiss 
Of glory obscur'd . as when tlie sun new ri'^en 
Looksj through the Juul/ontal nu'-ly air, 

Sliorn ofhis beains; m tinm Indimd (he moon 
In dim eelipse, disastrous twiludit flo'ds 
On half the mitioiu’, and with fiai of < luinge 
I’erploxes nnmaichs. llaikcn’d so, yet shone 
Abort- ilicni all tld Archangel * but lins lace 
Doop mcars of thumlcr had ml letulCd, atid eai< 

Sat on lua laded clmck, but UTnler lirows 
Of dtiuiifclos.s Courage and coiisirh latc p’uh., 
Waiting I’cvciige : ciuel bis eve, but easi 
Signs oj'icmoisc and passion 1o ladnud 
The fellows of his crime, the b>Jh»vcrs i.Uher, 

(Far other once laludd in bliss) eimdcum'd 
For ever now to Innc their lot in jiam ; 

Millions ofsjdrits for his laull amerc’d 
Of Jlcav’ii, and freiij eternal splendouts llun;' 

For his revolt, y<‘i f nlhtnl limv tln-y '■tood. 

Their glory wither'd ; as when lb ai’n’s tiru 
TTaih scath’d the forest laibh, oi nionntain jnues. 
With singed top theii stately^ grow th, though bai t , 
Staiuls on the bhrsted itculii. lic^mw j*i« par'd 
Tt^speak: vvhcirat their doul»lcd ranki- they bcml 
Froru wing to v, mg, and luilf enclo.se him joiind 
With all iii.s pecr.'i : altcnnon held them mine.. 
Thrice he assay'd; and thnee, m spite id 'Coin, 
Tears, mjcIj as angels weep, burst loith ; at last 
Words, ii^envove with sighs, (ouiid out thcii way. 


. 1 The (iiO'ifm iff /iilfii. i 

1 1'Toni the same,) 

So on ho fares, and to the bordi-r ('ornes 
Of Edcii, where dclkious J’aradisc, 

! Now nearer, rrownsii^vith her inclosnre gret-n, 
j As with a rural mound, the champaign head 
I Of a ateeT> wilderness, whose hairy sides 
I With thicket overgrown, grotcsipie and wild, 
Access denied ; and ovcrheiul upgrew 
Insuperable height of loftiest shade, 

Cedar and pine, and hr, and branclmig palm, 
A sylvan scene, and as tlio ranks ascend, 

Shade above shade, a woody theatre 
Of stateliest view. Tet higher than their to^w 
The vejjd’rous wall of Paradise up-apruug : 



j 1 tiiHf awak'd. and i<-nn 1 niv sr U‘ 1 1 pos’d 
I I’uder ;> shade ot Ilmv m, nnieb womFnng where 
And wliat J was, wlnMtcc tinrin'i’ brou ;bt, and Jiow, 
\'i)t distant far l'’o! i (to’iM-r , nmrnri ing sound 
Of wM-to" issui d lioto d «\i\i , <1 td ‘pn“iil 
Into a li'jui'l ]>biin, then hloo-i a lUiov’ I, 

I'uTo a'' tho "vjMnm* h ilef’V n ; ( tint her went 
Willi in<'\'n'n«'u<-'d thun.'hi. o.ml laid luc down 
On till' lirooii ban!:, in hiuL niM 'he < Icar 
Smooth lake, that !o me .vs m d aiiotiu*] sky. 

As I hentdown iv- hu‘k, just imi'osii,', 

A shape willun ilic wal'r^' gh.mi .ip]teai'd, ^ 
Beudi'if to h'ok on Tuc ; 1 ^(.nied hack, 

It sifjT'<'ii back* bui pleas'd 1 somi KUnrn'd, 

IMimsM It return’d as •.oon wlih an-'iN ring looks 
Of s\ so)ial b‘, and h>n-. (ii-H' I had !i.\"d 
Aimi* oves (ill now, and pin'd wifli lain flesiu', 
il;i.d imt a voiei (liU-! w’liin'd me; ‘ \\ hut Ihou sccst. 

^ H hal thi'W then .sec^t. inir eioature, is ilivself ; 

• Wilh th/'C ii. came ami goes ; l.ni tollow no , 

Vnd ( will linoc I bee v. iicre m. sbadoM stays 
I Thy CDiiiilig and tiiy ■an't ei .hi\n t s ; be 
WijMse linage theu ait ; Inin time slnilt enb*y, 
Inseparably ihtnc: to Inm '■bali bra’ 

MultMndcs liki' tins'll, and thence be lall'd 
j Mother of huruan tnei.’ \\ lu.r could I do, 

‘ Bui t'lillow stiaichi,, luvisildy llim led? 

Til! 1 espied tine, bni indei'd ami bdl, 

Ondcr ,1 plantain ; yi I uielhougltl Ifs.s fair, 

Les.s vviuniiu' soil. ie>K amialily mild, 

’J'lnin that smooib wat'ry iuuilo*: back I tuniM ; 

Thoti fiillovTmg ecy'st abmd, ‘ Beturu, fair Fve, 
Whom lly’.'d tbou 'i whom thou lly'-^t <d‘ hun thou art, 
Ills flesh, hi.s boni': to give thee being 1. liuit, 

Out of mv sale to ihco, in arest my heart, 

.''ubsliiutial iifi\ 1.0 luTve thee by my side 
neiicefoith an individual snlarc dear; 

Part of iny homI T .seek thee, and tticc claim 
Alv other Iiulf.’ With that tliy gentle liaud 
Seiz’d uiiro ; I yielded, imd from that inecpec 
Jlow beauty is cxecllM by inauly -laa- 
And wisdom, whicli alone i.s truly lair. 

So hpakc our general nmilnu. and >\ith eyes 
Of conjugal allK^ction, unreprov'd, ^ 

Ami nu-ek gurreuder, half emlmn m", leaned 
On our first father; half her swell no; breast 
Naked met Jiis under the ilowing iro)d 
Of her loose trc^iaw hid ; he m lidight 
Both of her beaut\' and Fubmw.'’ivo clianmt, 
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I Smird with hup)?rior lovo, as Jupiter 
[ Ou Juno smiles, when he iiupre^jfijw the clouds 
j That shed flow’rs ; and press'd her.jnatro)) lip 
I With kisses pure, 

! hi Pa/'rttJi'ir.'] 

[rniiii the sanir ] 

Now morn her rr)^y in th’ eusterii elinie 
Advancinj^, sowM the eaith wdh orient pearl. 

When j\daiu wakeil, so ciisioiuM, for his sleep 
Was airy li^lil fiom pure digestion bred. 

And temperate vapours liland, which the uuly s<uii.d 
Of leaves and funuu"; rills, Aurora’s lau, 
j Lij^litly dispers'd, ami tJa- slinll ni.itin moij: 
j Of birds on ev'r}-^ boujili ; so liiiich the mere 
1 lUs wondor was to tind unawaUm'd hve, 

I AViih tresses diseomposM and jL'Iouiny iJurk, 
j Ah through mu|uiei re^t : Jie on ju^ snh' 

! Ijeahin^ half rai^^^, with ioeLs ofi'eidial !e\i-, 
j lJung over her euammird, and belield 
Beauty, wliioh, vvhetiicr waking or a.sh*ep, 

Shot forth pe<‘uliai /j^mces; then with Mme 
Mild as wlieu Ze)>Iivrus' or I'hini bieatlus, 

Her liand std't touelmur, wlusjxiM thus : ‘•Anake, 
My fairest, my espous'd, my latest louml, 

Hea'v’n's hist be^t my evei new deliirlit., 

1 Awake: the nionuiu* shines, and the fiesli held 
I Oalls US ; wc lose the prune, to mark iuo\ sjutiej 
I Our tended jdants, how blows the eitum eiove, 

; What drojis tlic myrrh, and ohat tlu' balmv iced, 
j How nature paints her eoloui-», iuor tiie l>ee 
; Sits on the liKn u' extiaetin^'; Inpud sweet.’ 

> ^ ^ f. 

• To the f’udd th-o ha dt'. 

1 But first, from ;inder hliady arh lous loof 
j Soon as they foah weit' mine to oja-n >i»ht 
' Of day-s'p,viuir, and the sun, \vhi» suu'i uj>-rls«'n, 
i With wheels yet hovering d’et the nc ‘an linin, 

I Shot pariule] to ili’ eaitJi his dew\ m.i , 

; Hiseovcriiyi; in wuh* I;uul>e.iy>o all die ea-^r 
OfBaradiisc and Kden's hfijijo plain^., 

Lowdy they bow’d adoiiny, and liei^an 
Their f'rimns, each luoruuii; duly jaiid 
In vmlous stylo ; Sur neitlur v*uious .st\ io 
Nor holy rajitiiro wanted fliey to jiiai^-e 
' Th<df Maker, dll tit stratus jiioi«uum-ed or mui<,' 
niimeditated, such ]uotii}>t do-jiieme 
Fiew’d limu ilitdr lip", in jaese m miuuuem. veise, 
Atore tiinalde than needt d into or h.t.q» 

To add more son'ctue'.s ; and they tlius heran : 

‘ 'rhoM’ are thy rdoiiouB work"', I’nent ol ^OM>d, 
Almiyhtv. tliiiie rJiis uniieisai i'larne. 

Thus w'oml rous (.nr; ihr^idf iiow womirous then ! 

1 nspeakahle, who sjtt’sL iihove thc'e ’jeav'ns 
To Us iinisihle, oi dimly seen 
! In these thy lowe.st works, yet the .e deidare 
!' ffoodne-,,'. beyond tlioucht, and povv<-r diyhie, 
Speak ye who best ean lell, ye s-nns of liirht. 

Angiels ! for yi hi'liiild linn, ami witJi son^s^ 

And choral symphome^. day w ilhmit nieiu. 

Circle His thvmie lejoicin!:; • \e in hi <tv 'n : 

On earth join ail \e Teiituus, to e\tol 

Him first, Iliui Ja^i, lliin imdsi, ai.u iiltheyt en^l ! 

FAtrest of stars, Iasi I,i du- trmn <,r nijht, 

If bf'ttf'r tlioit beheer ,,e) to rin .vuMif 

Sure plcd^m of day, that n- .vu'd. the smiling- jriorr. 

J Mbth thy bright eiidet, praise Him i„ 

I VVhiio day arises, that , i, houi of jiriuiV. 

Thou sun 1 orthi?< world both eye and soul, 
j Acknowledge Him thy ,iler ; .^ound ilis^.raise 
1 In tiiy eternal tr'Crsc, both when thou eiljrJ.’st, 
i|i And when high noon ha , b gain’d, and when tlmu falFst 
;; Moon 1 that now meut’sit the orient knn, ».ow UyVt 
i[ With the fix'd stars, fix'd in their orb that files ; 

} I Atid five other wfmd'ring fires ! tlvat moYc 


In mystic ilance not without song, resoupd 
His praise, who out of darkness call’d up light. 

Air, and ye elements ! the eldest birth 
Of nature’s womb, that in ipiateniian run 
IVqietual cirnle,. multiform ; and mix, 

And nounsli all thing.s ; let your ceasel&BS cljaiige ‘ 
V'ary to our great Maker still now praise, 

A'e misis, and exhalations I that now rise 
I'Vom lull, or hieamiiu* hike, dusky, or gray, 

'fill thi‘ sun paint*your lieeey skivt-i with gold, , 

In honour to the world's gi-eat Author rise ; 

Whotlier to deck with clouds the nueolour’d sky', 

Or wet the thirsty earth with filling simw’rs, 

Bisuig or lalliug, still advanee lus praise. 

His praiM(‘, ye winds ! that fiom foui (piartcvs blow, 
Br<‘athe sr.(t tir loud ; and wave your top's, ye pines ! 
With evei'V jdaiii, in silmi ot w'orHhlp w'avi*. 
iMiuutaiii", ami ye that warble as yi* fiow. 

Melodious niunmiis, witild iiir, time liis piaise. 

Join \oieos all. ye iuiiig souls; ye liirds 
'I lint singiier u]i to lleii.v'n gate asocjid. 

Bear on yom wings tyid in yoiit notes His piuis'e, 

A e iluu 111 w'aters i'hd<‘, ami ye that walk 
■J'he eailh, ami stalely rieml, or lowly creeji, 

AA'ilness if 1 he sih-nt, tiiorn "j ermi, 
d’o hill, or vallcv, iountaiii, oi hesli shade, 

>dadc vitcal hy my sonsr, and taught liis jiraise, 
llnil, Universal lj<»:d ! he bouut'sxis still 
do give us only gootl ; and, il the tiiglit 
Have gather'd aught «d‘e\il oi (■onceard, 

Dispi'T'se it, iis iiow iiglil. disjx Is the dark.* 

;"o piay’d they iniuH't ut, ami to their tlioughls 
Fur peuei n'coMrM soon ami wonU'd calm. 

On lii (luir moruiug’s mral work they luiste 
Among s'k'ief <|ew' ami llmv'rs ; where any low 
< <f fi uil-ti(‘es o\ei-woody reach'i] too far | 

'fluir paiujui'd Ixu'dis, and iiecilcd hands to check i 
I' lintless eiiihiaccs : Ml ilu y led (he muc, 1 

'I’o wed her tdm ; slm, ’'jious'd, about him twliiCf, j 
Her maiiiagiablc arm-, and wiili hei l)n)i;'s { 

Hei dovv'r, th’jidupied i Ituler.-, to adorn j 

IJ is bun ell lea \ ( s. j 

(/.'oant'/ hi f'aiit((hv.\ \ 

f I’nuu the tame. J j 

Tnow ca,n»e still eveinug on, and toviHglit gray 
1 ovd in her "obtr livery all tilings elm] ; 

.‘silence aceoiupanii'd : lor Ixaist and bird, 

'I'lu'v to tlwoi gunssy couch, these to tlieii iicsts, 

Weie slunk, all but tin* wakol’ul nightingale; 

She .all nigJil long hej amorous ilcscant sung; 

''^ilemu' w'jts pha-'(|: now glow’d the hrmaiueiit ; 

With living sapphues ; Jle"'])rrMS that led ^ | 

'flu; .‘■tarry host, rode brigluest, till the moon, j 

Kisiti* ill clouded majesty, at Ungth 
Apparent .,ueeu, ilnveil'il her jieerless light. 

Ami o'er the d.ivk her silver mantle threw. 

When Ad.im thms to Fve : ‘ Fair Cousorh, th* hour 
Of niglit, and all things now rctii’d to rest, 

Miiid us of like leiiO'C, since (Jod hatli set 
l.ahour ami rest, as day ami niglit, to rmm 
Sucee.spive; and the limelv <levV of .sleep 
Now falling with soft hlunih'rous weight, inclines 
Our eye-lids : other creat uics all day long 
Hove idle nnemploy’d, and loss ifwcd rest ; 

Man hath hi.s daily work of body or mind 
A]»pijin(ed, -whieh dcc]aro.s liis dignity, 

And the regard of Ileav’n on all his wayvs; j 

Wliile other aniniuls unactive rattge, | 

And of their doings (lod takes no, account. i 

To-morrow, ere fresh morning streak the east 
With first approach of light, we muHt be rlscny j 

And at our ploafiant labour, to reform ; 

Von flow’ry,iu’hours, yondeu alleys green, 

Our walk at noon, with branrhe.s overgrown, j 
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. That mock ouv ucant miumriug, and require 
More handfl than ours to loj) their wanton growth : 
Those blossoiuH also, and those dropping gums 
That lie boHtrowrj, unsightly and iinsmooth, 

Ask riddance, if’ we* mean to trea<l with ease : 
Meanwhile, as Mature wills, nigl\t bids us rot/ 

To whom thus live, with povreet beauty adoiuM ; 

‘My Author and Disposer ; wimt thou bldst 
Unargued I obey ; so tied ordains 
[ God is thy law, thou mine: lo w'hom no mou' 

1 Ik woman’s ha]»piest knowledge and her piaise. 

1 With tlieo conversing J forget all lime : 

All seasons and their eliange, all please alike 
1 Sweet is the breatli of morn, her rising sw«‘et, 

[ With charm of earlic'st binls ; pleasant the -mi, 

[ When lii'st on this delightful land he sprt'ads 
i His orient beani', on hei‘b, live, fioit, and Howi, 
j Glist’nng with dew; 1‘ragiant tin; (ertib'i'auh 
j Ai’ter soft show'r-i ; and ssveef Iht' eoiui'ng tui 
I Of grateful evening niiM ; then silent niehl, 

I With this lier solemn binl, ami Ibis lair nmon, 
i Ainl these tlie grenn* oI ile.i,v'n, li'a starry tnii'i ; 

I Hut mother bre.ith ofiiioin, wfitoi site aseends, 
i With eliarin of «MrIie''(. lords, nor rismg snn 
I On this dehghtfiil land, nor fieiii, IVnit, llo'vej, 
i Glist'iing V ith d<'i\, mu iiM>/niuee alrei showe/-, 

1 Nor grateful evemii" nultl, nor sibnit nivhl, 

With this lui ‘■ole, Hi bud, nor nalk by luoou, 

Or glilthing starlight, wiliiour. t'n*'* i > snetd. 

Hut therefore all ni dit Imig sliiin' tlie-i't i'oi vinnii 
I Tins glorious siglu, wlnm sb-t'p iialli s|jut till 
j 'J’o whom our ;>eueKiI auee.-.ior reply <1 ■ 

‘ Daughter of <Jod and IMiiii, aet'ompl^'UM Kie, 

1 These have tlnur ermrse t<t linnli loiitnl tin* eiuili 
IJy moiToiv «>\('iiiug, and irom land io land 
! In order, though lo natioiM \et utiboi*’., 
lyiinisfrlng'; ligiu. ]>re))ared, they set and iiso; 

I Lest ttitul darkness should by nighl le-nun 
I Her old pos'^e .smn, and e.xtinLinisli lit< 

I hi iKiiure and all things^ 'wliieli these soil lues 
' Not only enlighten, but. with kbjdly )iea.r 
Of various influetiu', f meni and warm, 

Teinjier or nounsh, or iu pait shed doau 
I Their fitellar sirrue on all kinds that groiv 
’ OivOiuth, iiiiide hevt by iijiiet lo leecne 
, Perfection from the sun’s moie p(»<eut r:i\. 

Those, then, though unbeliebl in d(*e]> ol nudit, 

I Shine not in vain ; nor iJinik, tho’ men ut le nom . 
That Hcav’n would want special tir-^, tiod waid pt.«i r. 
; Millions of s}Mnti|iil ex'iiiuii’s walk the I'arth 
! ^Unseen, both when we wake and when we sleep: 

; All ihe-e with ceaseless praise his woik*; bcludd 
llotb day and nigia flow otb u ilu deij. 

Of eohoiiig hill t>i’ thmket luuo Wt ln-ard 
' Gefe.Stial voiecs to the nudr.i 'ht. ali, 

, Solo or respousne each to oilu r's note. 

Singing their great ('ycutoi eU in baml , 

Wliilij they kec]) W'ateh, nightly roiimiing walk. 
With lleffv’nly touch of insinimeutal soumls 
In full liarmonic numbers join’d, then s<ing( 

Divide the night, and lift our houIs to Heaven.’ 

Thus talking linml in hand alone tlnw pas'.M 
■ On to their biisslul bowV; it was a. ])laci 
Clios’n by the sov’reigu Planter, W'hcii he Iram'd 
All things to man’s dolvdilful use; tlie laxh 
Of thickest covert vffis inwoven shade 
Laurel and myrtle, and wdiat higher grmv 
Of finii aud fragrant leaf; on either side 
Acanthus, and each odorous busliy shrub. 

Fenc’d up the verdant wall ; each beauteous llower, 
Iris all hues, rose.s, and jcsMunine, 

Retur’d. high their hoiivislTd heads between, and wivmgbt 
MoHaic; underfoot the violet, 

Crocus, and hyacinth, wuth rich inlay 

liroidfPd the ground, more colour’d than with stone 

Of oostliesi emblem : other creatures here, 



I lica--t, bird, insect, or worm, durst enter none; 

I bmh was tiniir aw*o of IVIan. In shadier bovv’r, 

More sacred and sequeaterM, tlmugh bitt frigti’d, 

Pan or Sylvaiuis never slcjii, nor nymph, 

Nor hiiiuiiis liuiinted. llei'c in closo recess. 

With tiowcr.s, garlands, and swe«-t»«n;iclliiig herbs, 
L^poused Tvr ilc' k <1 first Iku Tin|itial bed, 

.'\ii<l heal 'ill'- ( itou',- the hymeut* an sung, 

What day tlic genial Angel to our siu; 

Bnnight liei, in nalu’d IkiuiIy more adorn’d, 

Aioio lovclv than Pamlara, w horn Ihe gods 
k.ndmv'd wiili nil Hear gilts, and, O too like 
In sad event, wlici, to the unwisor sou 
Ofdaplut, brought bv llmnus, she enhiiar'd 
IVlankind with inu l:m looks, to be aveng’d 
On him who had sloh' .lout's aiitlieniic tire, 

, Thus, .it then diadv lodge ornv'd, botli stood, 

Ilolh turn'd, and uinbu' open sky udoTd 
'J In- (lod that made both sky, an , earth, and Jieaven, 
Which Hiev belicjtL (!i(‘ moon's respiem lent globe, 
\iul •'tarry pol<> : * 'I'ln-u ai'o niad'st tlu' night, 
JMaker oniinpoleni , and ihou tlie ilev, 

A\ hu h i>'e in oin i'i]>poiiii''u wmk enijdoyM 
Have lu.i-h d liaf)]»\ m oui inutuHl lielp 
And nnitnal love, ihi' cidwn of all 
Ord>i)ird by llc'c, and tins didieioiis place 
For us too biree, wlieie tliy abuiidiinee wauls 
J'attukers, and uneiojit hills to (he giound, 

Ibit thou hast juanm'-’d Horn us two a raeo 
To hll (he eartlv. who shall w ith us extol 
Thv goedm -s M'jinn<‘, boih e'lnoi we wake, 

Aud wiieu vve .'cek, i'' no.v, Iky gilt ol sleep, 

I jrntti y Vovob.'; , j 


f I'i ..ui the .s,nin' ] 


He eiif'ud ; and. the \n liaiivel M>on divw nigh, 

Noi in l.i' ‘i<,.p< eele.su.il, lait e-. nniii 

('lud to iiuef m.in ; ou r hi-, lui id arms * 

A inih! 'i\ \es| of pni|>Je llowM, ,1 

Liyi‘k> ! liiaii Ale] d>(/‘a,n, or the giain 
Ol' .Sai r.d\, voni by kinu-. <nid hcroe- old 
In (line ol t ’ uex* ; 1 1 1 ' Ij.id di[iL llie woof; 

111-' st.uiv helm nubin'kled .-liow'd Inm jirimp ' 

In manhood where voui h emkd ; )>y Ins side, | 

As in a yijs 'mu' /.odiae, luing tlu' .swoid, i 

Sat.iii ' din dinad, ami iri liis Inind the s]jeai‘. 

\<I.in. bf,«\'d low; J) ki iiel \ , I'nnn Ids state 
ine! ti'd not , ]»ut ins eoiiMig i bus ih eLiiod : — 

‘Adam, He.uen’s huh liehesl no preftict‘ mods : 
b-ufla'ient (hat tlu pras 'is are lo'u-d, aud death 
Then <lue bv s< nlence when thou didst tninsgrcRiSj 
Df leated Ol ills s(i7.ine many days. 

Or, hi (lice of grace, wlieunii tiiou lutiyVl lejioiil, 

\nd one b.id aei, willi many deeds tvell done 
.Mav'.sl <-o\ei , A-.eil nitty then thy laird appejis’d 
iJedeeiu'thee <jUH'' I'loni Detuliks rapacious claim : 

Uul Iim.Tcr in tins Pauidlse to dwell 
J'ermits not ; to remove thee 1 am eoine, 

.\iiil stud thee from the garden forth to till 
'i'lie giouinl wlieneo ilioii wiist taken, fitter soil.’ 

He lidded not, iVn Adam at ih<> new's 
Heart -stinek wuth elnlliiig gripe of sonow* stood, 

That all hi.s senses liound ; Ey(‘, who unseen, 

A'ei, all had heard, with audible luiuent 

Dise.tvei’d soon ilm place of Jn v retire. ; 

*0 unexpected titroko ; worse than of <lealh I i 

Must 1 thus leave thee, I'aradise' tbu.s Ioa\(' 

Thee, native soil, these ha}>py waits ami shades, 

Fit haunt of god, si where 1 luid imiat to spend, 

Quiet, though sad, the respite of that day , 

'riinl must be mortal to u.s bot h. G Umvers ! j 

That never will in other ciiimite grow', j 

My carly vi.sitation, and my last. j 

At even, which J )>ied np wiHi tender hand 1 

From the first opening bud, and gave ye names t j 
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Who mnv hhall roar ye to the sun, or rank 
Your tnhefi, arui v^aterfrom the amVoisial fount? 
TIjoo lastly, nuptial bow'r, by me adomM 
With what to sight or smell was sweet, from thee 
How slj&ll 1 part, ami whither w'ander down 
Into a lower world, to this obscure 
And wild? how shall we breathe m other air 
Less puie, aecustnuiM to immortal fruits?’ 

■Whom thus tlic Angel inienuptod mild:- - 
* Lament not, Kve, Inn. patiently Vosign 
What justly thou hast lost, ; mu set thy heart, 
j Thus oyer-i'om], on that which is ma thine: 

} Thy going is not lonely t with thoe goes 
: Thy hushamJ ; him to follow thou ait hoirml ; 

I WJierc he abides, thir.l there thy native soil,’ 

I Adam by this frun the ecdd sudden damp 
i RecoyeriUi;', and his seiiun'd sjurits lotoinVl, 
j lo Michael thus liis humble woitls addiessM*.- 
1 *(lelestial, libel, her among the thrones, or iifinrd 
j ()t them the hiehesi, tor suelj of shape mav seem 
Ih'inci) above princes, gently hast thou teld 
jj Thy message, which might else In telling wound, 

, And In periorminL' end us; wluu bchidi-s 
II Of sorrow, ami dejection,, ami despair, 
ij Our frailty can sustuiii, iby tidums bring; 
l! Departure from ihaT. haj'pv ]daee, dur sweet 
Ij Recess, and only consol aimti b ft 
1 1 Familiar to our eyes, all jdaers < !se 
j| Tnhospjtahle apj)eiii and desolcie. 

Nor knowing us, n >1 known ; and if by prayer 
j lin csMint, I could hojie to chance the will 
ij Of liim win* ill things cm. T would lot ce.nc 
|i To wear} lum wu.Jv mv a -MduoUs cries; 

J' But pra,\’r ngainsl h'» ul solute deeiee 

jl No more aAuii , imu: brc.dii rmnmst the wind, 

j' Blown stifhnc, bsek on him t.hat bnMt he.- it ('•ifh; 

I Therefore (o In n guat Imblmg I snnni'l. 

!■ Thifl most liffbcts me, that, depmtmg hener, 
p As fron Lis face 1 shall fe'* hi<i, .hpni’d 
Tfis bk'.^scd coimthiamv; J.ere I could ficjumit 
[ With worsliip ]dacti l y (dai'e udie.i he v oiehsat<'<l 
: Pronenci diime, and lo t,iv ,som ul.ite, 

On this nmunt he anpeai'd, undc’‘ this tne 
i' Stood lisible, timoii'.'; these pme-, his tojcc 
!• f heal 1 , here wall lum at Ibis fouiPain lalkM : 

; So uumv grateful ailars I iiouM rem 
' (fi «r'issy turl’, and pile up eceri stone 
i *> 11 ' ■(tic from tl'O lu'ook, m uumoiy, 

I D' namument to ugts, and ihetcui 
i (dh'r Kiveet -smelling gums, and Indt and dower'; 

I In yonder nether world whetc shall I seek 
His brighl appeanmees, or tootstep (luce"'' 

' ,For though 1 tied him angyy, jet lecalVd 
I To lilc prolong’d and pronds'd race, I now 
. Gladly behold thougli but his utmost skirts 
' Of glory, and lav <dl his steps udme.’ 


i Th’ Archingel srood, 
I To their hx’d statiej 
I Tbc cherubim de -.(’* , 
OJidin^C meteor* on-, i 
lUshi from a rivtr o' 
And gutbfTf; grouml 
j Homeward jeturnio 
TV- brandish'd aw *01 


^ow io(' itjgh 
ii.ml fiom the other liili 
, all in In ight array', 

(led ; on the ground 
s I n-nuig mi,st 
1 The marish glides, 

‘.I'T M I hi lab’i er’K heel 
• ih'.'th m fi out advanc’d, 

; c! luiti In'fnie them hla/’d 


FiVirw as a comet ; wduch wdh toirid heat, 
;^nd Tapour* «.s the Libyan air auusi., 

to )iareh that temp <aU' ciim<'; whercut 
Ac*kith«r hand the lia^st'niog Angel cauglit 
; In par*'Tit«, and to the eastejn 

i And direct Mid down lim cldf its fast 
i moon > Kwhjectod plain ; then disappear’d 
I With lookijig hack, all the eatftoni tide beheld 
! And jifadiete, so late their happy tieat, 

I . j. flaming bread, the gate 


With dreadful faceft throng’d and fiery anns : 

Some natural icarit they dropt, but wip’d them soon. 
The world was all before them, where to choose 
Their place of rest, and ProTideoce their guide. 

They Band in hand, with wand’ring steps and alow, 
Through Kden took their solitary way. 

[ '.¥ Survey of Grea 'C. ] 

[I'roai J'ariulise Itogainotl.] 

Wostwaid, much nearer by southwent, behold, 

Where t.ji the /Fgeiin shore a city stands, 

Built nobly, ])ure the air, and light the soil ; 

Athens, tile eye of (ireete, motlier of arts 
.And eloijuence, naiive to iamou.s wits 
t)r hosjulablig in her sweet recess, 

( ity' ur subiiibati, studitai.s walks and shades. 

See Iherc flic olive giove of \eadrine, 

I’iato s retii'eiut'jit, w'beie llie Attic bird 
I rills her tluck-wiiinlv'd notes ihc humuicr long; 

There flowery hill Hymeitiis, with the sound 

Ot bees' iiidustnomi nmuuur, (ht inviLes 

T<i htudious miming; tin re J1 k-<tjs udi.s 

IDs whispeiinir stieiim : witlnn Hu walls, then view 

'I'hc rcBooIh ol ancient s.igi s ; Jus, wli'» bred 

Gieat Alo.xandei to .subdue the inirld, ! 

Lyceum Hiere, ami palnied Stoa m'vt ; 

fiiere shall thou hear and learn the secret power ! 

< If hannony, in tone.s and nimiber.s hit I 

By voice or Jiand ; and vuuou.s-mea.surM vei>e, 

A'sdinn chai m.s and Jloiian ivric isles, 

Ami Ins, who :r<ive them bieal)i,biit higher sung, 

Blimi i\lcl<'sigei#s, thence Homer eairil, 

M h’'i'( poem I’lm'lms clntlieno’d ioj hi.s own: ! 

1 heiiec what tin h-fiv "paie traAfedians taught 

In clmius or lambic, tt uchi m best 

III moral |>rudem.‘, wdh ddighi itceii’d 

in brief .sentenuous jiiecepis, nhile thc\ tiept 

< If f:i,t( . and cliamv, ami ihange in liuimm life, 

High uctions and liigh )),jssion-, best describing ; i 

Thence 1 0 the tamous oiui or, •> repair, j 

1 lios’C )ine((-nl. whose rc.sislless I'loijuem’o ^ 

Wielded at will that Jn'iee di umcJatie, 1 

Shook the ais’enal, and fulminM over (Ireece, J 

'I'o Macedoii and Aitaverxes’ throne ; | 

To sace rhjlo.sof)by next lend thine oar, ' 1 

hrom heaven dep-cmii'il to the low-voofM bouie | 

Ol Socrates; seo'theic Jns tenement,’ O 

Whom well inspir’d the oracle pionouTie'd ii 

Wisest of men ; from W'iio,,e numtli issnorl forth j | 
Mellifluous Mtreams, (hat water’d all tin* iicUodN i 
Of Academies old ami new, with (hose j 

Surnam'il Pevipatotjcs, and the sect i 

h’picureau, and the Stoic severe. ; ‘ I 

Tliese heiT' res oh e, or, as lion lik’sl, at: hoinc, j 

Till time mature thee to a, kingdom's weight ; 1 

The, sc rules will render thee a kirig cfimpletc ! 

Within thyself, much moi'C with <'iuptire join'd, [ 

AVDRKVV WARVKI.L. 

A^fiKKW Mauvkm, (1620 -1678) is better known j 
as a prose writer than a and is still more ceje. } 
brated as u patriotic member of parlianient. Ho 
was ft.S8ociate(i wiih Milton in frieiidshifi and in 
public scrvit'c. Marvell waif laVn in Iliill, where ■ 
his father, a elergynum, re.sidpd. A romantic story' 
is relatx'd of the elder Marvell, mid of the eircum- 
staiiecs attending Ids death. IJe embarked in a 
boat wifli a youtliful pair whom he was to marry ir» 
J.-MU'oln8hirc. The weather was cairn, but tlic 
clergyman had a presentiment of danger; and on 
entering the boat, he throw his cane aalio're, and 
cried out, * Ho, for heaven !’ His fears were but too 
truly verified; the boat wont down, and the W’hole 
party perished. The. son was educated at Cftm* 
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ANrniKW MARVELL. 


bridge, and travelled abyoad for some time. Milton 
and he became acquainted, it is said, in Koine. 
Marvell was afterwards secretary to the embassy 
at Constantinople. A letter from Milton to seen*- 
tury Bradshaw wjis, in 18a;i, discovered in the State 
laper Office, in wliich the poet recommends Mar- 
vell as a person well fitk’d to assist himself in his 



I I A iiiIkmv M'umJ! 

i fdfli'v' of' Catoi secr'‘;.irv, lo* In-iivx a civid scholar, and 
lab'iy (a'lj.’/aca ) by tieiUTal i'alilax to tjivc instruc- 
tions in llitr lani;na*yes to his danchtcr. 'J'hc Icltir 
is dated Fe bruary ir»rj 2 . Marvell. l»)wev('r, 'it as not 
' entiiiged as Mihoii's assistant fill Sbcr.l;, 

before the Restoration, he was dech'd Tneinls-r of 
jMrli.anent for his native eil’i. He* v’.as nol, Idrc 
, VV idler, an eloqtient sfieakv”, liul lll^ coMMstency 
and intejtniv made' him hiiihly esli'cnicd m.'f rt- 
! speeted. Marvell is to have hcen tin )a^t 

i J'inuiiHi ineinlicr wlio n'ccivi'd \\ag<'S hoin Ins eoti- 
i stiHicuils Cliailes II delighted in his soeiely, 

! iiiui helievinL'’, hUe Sir KoT/en \Vid]>nlo, that rver\ [ 
j man had his price, he sent Cord l)ani»y, his iiva- ' 
i surer, to want upon AlarveJl, with an offu' of .* j 
!■ place n1 eiiurl, and an ininicthaic )u't*s( nt of a iiion- / 

' sand pound-.. 'I he- hith'xihle nieirioer t<>r Huii n-- j 
' sisted hisodhrs, and ir. is.s.o't iunnnroir'H iihistr.il'd { 
j his inilepeiuleiiee hy callio," In*’' rirumc to wnOl^^ j 
! tliat lie had dnx'd for tlwce tiiAs sucecNSively '-ii aj 
shoulder of mutton ! "ii hcii tiie tn-asun'r ivas <j m,\ 
Mai'VtIl wa^ fo'*ceii to sead to .i fneml to hoi inn a 
, g’uniea! '1 h< patriot pri"'en ed Ins inii'ip-iu lo llie 
, Iasi, and satirised the firoiim’ai'y .uid arhitiary mea* 

I sures the court willi inueli w il and piiumaicv. 

! lb- died on the HJth of Au,Liu>t witiuuit. any 

! prevtotis ilinesa or visible decay, widen f',avc rnt; to 
: a report that lie had lieen jioisoneiL The town of 
Hull voted a sum of money to en'Ct a niomniu nf, to 
Marvell's memory, Imii the court. ini,eifercd, and 
forbade the votive trilaito. 

Miirvell's prosi^vri tings were exeecdingly popular 
in their day, but being wnitteii for temi'orary pur- 

♦ The ancient w'agesof a Imr^ess, for serving in pnrliaincnt, 
Wiis 26. i thcHC of a knigla for the slnro, 4i. They were 
mlnml to this certain enm the Kith of KUwawl ll. We Imvo 
aeon the origliinl of an agreement between a iinif*mber and bis 
constituent!*, dated September 1«45, in which the former stipu- 
lated fo serve without * any manner of wages nr pay’ from the 
mayor, aldennen, and burgesses of the town. The eacitotnont 
«f ttio oivil war had inoroaaed the desire of many to sit in 


poses, they have mostly gone out of mind with the 
eircurnstanoes tlmt produced them. Jn ltj72 he at- 
tackeil I 'doctor, afb'rwai’ds Bishop, Barker, In a jiieco 
entitled The liehearnal TeayfspiVifd. In this ppfxluctioii 
he vindicates the faiy fame of Milton, who, he WVS, 
‘w^'ia and is a mu/i of as great learmiig and siliurp- 
rh'ss of wit ns any nian.* One of Marvclfa treatises, 
An Areount of ike (I'rtneth o/' Pvprri/ and Aildtrm'y 
Ouverrtnu'nl n Kindiuid, was coMsideied su formid- 
ahle, that a reward wa,s fettered for tile discovery of 
Die aiithoi .'ind pnutcr. Among t)ie first, if nol' the 
very tirst, traces of lhai, vein of sportive (luniour 
and railha'y mu naiional mainu'rs and iihsniolitjea, 
which was .dtcrwiird can ini tti perfection Ity Addi- 
son, Steele, and "ilwis, luav lie touiid in Marvell, 
He w'rote witli great Jucljof'-s, point, and vigour, 
j though otten eo.irie and ]H'''sfnial. His poet.ry is 
I elegant raiher U.aii foruhle. it was an einliclli.sh- 
i niciit to Jus clianc'ti r of pattiyt mid controversialist, 
i tint iKit a ^ ul)staiiTi\ ( gritimd of honimv and distine- 
' tion, ■“ '{'here is at feast one aMvaiit.igt. ju the 
jioetic.al irK-liiiatiou.’ ^a^.' Ih nrv Mael.cu/ie, in his 
Man ol' reeling, ' iliat it i. an meeidive to plnJan- , 
tlinqiv. '1 here IS a I "i .am po-'l ie ground on whieli , 
;i iiMU eniiH/t tre.ni woihont fc-luitts tiiat eidaige ' 
the heart, 'file <*ai|sts of Imm.m depnn ity viuush 
before the enlliusiasin lie pt'oh >ise*. ; atal many who ' 
are not able to reiu'ii the t'aniassian hein|itf(. tnryy j 
yet approtieli s,, m.jjr as to hi* (letteias! hy tin* air of ’ 
tlu* elunah‘.‘ ’I’liis 'ij-Mh-m''. to have heeii the eio'c i 
With Aiulri'V' MtUMll, 1 mlv a uoiiil .and rimuihlo ' 
man could Jiav-e v rit+'-n his ve, .jos on The Emkifuuts I 
Of (he fli f V,) foil ol leciorm s;-' and pathos, i 

His jioein on The /Vt/niph ('vmphnnhuf for the J}caUi ' 
ofhet V IS ;d n tiooly e.-nerlv'd and ex))ressed, 
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/•'m'fp'o’nt', h> rut 
* .einoie, Bi'nmide-. i iUe 
h(i-.om nnc'^pe d, 


U i eo: 

III ih 

I ,•'311 a -.mall oo.if ijiar roa il jihm;., 

'i lu' Ii’.t.'uini' V. inch. re('( M ed tii.’u' '.'ong. 

■■ W'Imi ..honlu v.e d<i lull siu'; ifo. praise 
'I lisil, if ',1 Os tHlouch llie uuleiy uii'Z'-i 
I mo Ml isle i -0 i.H);' r.nl.um'in, 

.,\n.| \er I'll J iader tn.m o;n (a\n ^ 

W ta n j h- llie toi'-e sea rlloll^l(’l,^ racks, 
That i-tt (he vle< \. m'on tneii lt;e hs ; 

He land'. O', on ;■ .i.i'-'s', si. me, 
t'.de troju the utori’is mid'yiiei ites'* rage. 
He n^ Hue eti'in.i! .mme 

Which )n*K eti.iuu Is meiythni"', 

.\nd soii’is t!io fowls to ii i ni cal'c, 

< Ut daily visits ThroU(.di tfie iiii'. 

H( hangs m Kivades liic orange hrigiit,, 
lake coideii l.jinp-. in a 'p'cen night, 

Arid f'oi-s 'M the pejnecnimite's eloso 
.kvvcis nioH iieli tlniTi Oruut!-' slows, 

He Ti'ahes the fi-’s our luoiiths to mt'ct, 
.’Vud tlnows the melons at our het. 
hut apple’., plants of sueft .a ptiee, 

No ti'i'c could ever bear riiem twie.e. 
A\'u,fi eedai.-^, (dioscu hy his hand, 

Freni Lchaium iic .stores the hrid : 

Ami makes the Indlnw seas Hint; loar, 
JVoelaiin the audn'rprm <.u short. 

Tie cast (of wiiieh we riithei housi) 

The (rospcFs pearl upmi our ; 

Aiid in tho.se rocks for us did ti'anei 
A temple wdiere to sound his tuunc. 

<>h let our voi<*e his praisf i luuf, 

Till it artive at Heaven s vault, 

Wdneh then perhap.s rehomidmg may 
Echo beyond the Me.\te hay’.^ 

Thus sang they in tf»c Ktiglinh boat 
A holy ainl a cheerful note, 
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And UI tijio way, to guid^ cliime, 

Wjth falling oars they kept the time,* 

fhit yp(k^ Cmplaimno ft^ the DeaiJt of her Faien 

Tho wanton troopein ruling fey 
Have shot my fawn, and it will die 
Ungentle meti ’ They cannot thrive 
Who kill'd thee 'I hou lu’u didst, alive, 

Them any harm , alas » nor i ould 
Thy death to them do any good 
I’m sme T neur wish’d them ill, 

Nor do I lor all this , nor will 
But, if my simple pi ay 'i a nni} }ct 
Prevail with llcavin to lorget 
rhy murder, T will loiu my ttsis 
Rathn than tail But O in> tiais’ 

It cannot die bo Hcaitn’s 1 mg 
Keeps registtr ol everythin , 

And nothing inay^wo use m inin 
Ev’n htasts must be with lustut mKiu , 

Fist men arc made tluii dc< d iiuls 
Though tluv should wash tluu giiiltv lun Is 
In this Winn litt hh < d whn h doth jiait 
From thini, ami w* und ni< to iht hi ait. 

Yet rould thiy not bt th in , tluu stain 
Is dytd in sui h a puqdo giam, 

There is not such anothii in 
Ihe woild to otUr tluu ii 

Inconstant feyhio whinytt 
1 had not louiul bun i< unttifi it 
t)m‘ nionunf. I renninbfi lull, 
lied in this iHir chain and hi II, 

Gave it to mr nai , and I 1 now 
» What he stud thill -1 in situ T do 

Saul he, * I ool how >oiir huritsm'iii hni 
Hath taught a In vn to hui t his ih ci 
But Silvio s 1 n had me bi nil’d 
This waved tame, whili In ^tow \ il 1, 

And, quite ifp,iidl(S8 it mi smailj 
I^ft mo his fawn, but took his In art 

Thence foi th X set mvsclf to pi iv 
My «olifc« ry time aw ii 
"W ith this , and \ei well lontcnt 
Could 0 luiiii idle nil lidii spciu , 

For it was full ol sport, ami light 
01 foot and 1/ctut, and did ini iti 
Ml t its game it sum 1 to Id hs 
it ‘til in mi Ilow ei uld J hss 
Ihftu lose it’ Oh 1 1 iiinot hi 
Unkind to a he ist that loieth nu ' 

Had it liv’d long, I do m t know 
Whether it, too, might base donr s> 

4s Sylvio did , his gdts might he 
j Perhaiis as falsi , or more , than hi 
For I am suit, for aught that 1 
I Could in 80 fchoit a tune i spv, 

Thy We was Ur moir bittii than 
Inn love ot lulsi ami iruel in u 

‘ With swudest milk and sngai fust 
I it at muu wvn finifi r nurs 1 , 

And as it grow «0 tr^ day, | 

It waa’d moil whiU and swut that tluv [ 

Xihhd BO swfei a 1>m uh and oft 
I Ibliwk’d to MU its 1 >ot nioie sott, 

4.nd lykttu, shall 1 *.ayl thu me hand-- 
^ Tlhwi aay Wy’s of the 1 md ’ 

It ‘WtM a Kyoudrou* thing 1 jw fleet 
I on those little Silvi i teel 

Jf Thki phK«of JMhiirvaU «. parWoulaily the lost %tr»e seems to 
mlhdoT adistiagidshadiKWtin o wndiy, 
h« oqmpowd hla Am lyric, ‘The 


With what a pretty skipping grwHj 
It oft would cnaUenge we the lace ; 

And when 't had kit me for away^ 

'I would stay, and run again, and stayj 
1 01 it was nimbler much than hinds. 

And tiod as it on the four winds. 

I have a gaideu of m3 own, 

But Ho’with rosea overgiown, 

And 111 us, that you would it guess 
lo he a little wildtincss. 

And all the spring*timf of the year 
It loitd only to be thtu 
Ainon the beds of hi us T 
Have sought it o(t, wluie it should llC , 
Yet could jKt, till itself would nse, 
hind it, although biioic mint eyes, 

Foi ill Iht fla\cu liluei’ shade. 

It like a, bank ol lilus laid 
Upon the w>*^es it would bod, 

Until Its li]ts ( vhi s(« 1 I’d to bleed ; 

And then to nn 't would boldly trip, 

And punt those ii s<s on iii> lip 
But all its ehu 1 delight was still 
On 1 is(s thus itsi It to till , 

And its pim 111^111 lips to fold 
111 whitest she (is ol lilits eold 
Had it liv’d 1( ng, it would bine been 
I ilus without, iOh(s within 

T/t Vqlt Hi « <7ftulin 

H >\v 1 nnly men the nisi Ives ima/c, 

J( win the palm th( lak, (rltiys 
\nl Ueii iiu(ssan( lain uis sei 
(i wnd li ju some sm^h luib 01 tire, 

\\ fuse si >it and n in w veigtil shade 
Dus piudcntly tlu r tills iipbiai 1 
\» liilt ill the il w is and tieis do close, 
Jo weavt tin ^ III in Is of iej)os« 

III) Quut, ha\( t found 4hef h(i<, 

And liinoctme, thy sistei dt ir ^ 

Mist ikeii long, 1 st u^ht vou then 
In bus) (oni; tmes of imn 
\ ear sadtd pi uits, it lieie below, 

Only amon^ the plants will glow. 

Soeu t V is all but jude 
J ) this dtlu ions litudi 

]So white lui ic 1 v\ IS evil men 
So ani’ious as this bidy ^r<(ji 
I ond loicis, enul as tluji flonu, 

< ut in tlu so (lies tlioir iriiatiess’ name 
1 ittk, alas, th^y know or heel, 

How iui these hi lutics her i \t<ed ' 

] ui tutB * whcK er >oui lurks 1 wound, 
No nanio shall but 301U own 1 e Inuiul. 

\i hat wond’rous life in this I load’ 

Bipc apjilts diop about my he 1 1 ^ 

Jhc luhc-ious clusltirt ol the \nic 
Upon my mouth do ciuth thou wiuo 
The mttaniu , and e uiious jicach, 

Into Tu> handh thuuscheB do reach 
^tumbling on melons, as I pass, 

Insnar'd with flow’rs, 1 tall on ^tosb 

Meanwhile the mind fiom plAlsure losv 
Vi ithilraws into its liappiiicsfl 
The mind, that ocean ivnere each kind 
Does straight its own rt semblance find , 
k et it ( reates tiansc ending these, 
har other woildfl and other fieas ; 
Annihilating all that’s mode 
To a gieen thought m a green i^hadei 

Hcie at the fountain’s sliding foot, 

Or at wine fimt- tree’s niosiHy root, 


lENGtilM ilTEBAitjii:. ' 


bbdy« i«eB* 

My soul it^id the b^hs does glide ; 

Tnere» like a bird, it site and sin.£p, 

Then whets and claps its silTer Wings, 

And, till pi^.jMir’d for longer flight. 

Waves in its plumes tho various light, 

Such, was the happy garden state, 

While man there walk’d without a mate : 
After a place so pure and sweet, 

What other help could yet ho meet ! 

But ’twas beyond a mortal’s sham 
To wander solitary there : 

Two p^adises are in one. 

To lire in paradise alone. 

How well the skilful jjardhiev drew ■ 

Of flowers and hferbs this dial new ! 

Where, fiom above, the milder sun 
Does throTigh a fragrant /odinc mu : 

And, as it works, th’ iiuluatrious bee 
Computes its time as well as we. 

How could such sweet and wholesome hours 
Be reckon’d, but with herbs and flowers i 


[A TF/r Safi re on HoUatnl*'] 

Holland, that scarce deserves the name of land. 

As but th’ ofl-acounng of the British sand ; 

And 80 much earth as wae contributed 
By Bnglish pilots whexi tliey bcav’d the lead ; 

Or what by th’ oceiiu’s slow' alluvion fell. 

Of ahipwreclcM cockle and tlvc inusclc-shell ; 

This indigested vomit of the sea 
Kell to tho Dutch by just ])iopnoty. 

Glad then, as minors who hnvo found the ore. 
They, with mad labour, fish’d the land to isbore : 
And div’d as desperately for each piecu 
Of earth, as if ’t had been of Ambergrease ; 
Collecting anxiously .small loads of clay, 

Less than what buiiding swallow.s hoar awa.y'; 

Or than thrrse pills which sordid beetles rowl. 
Transfusing into them their dmrghill soul. 

How did they rivet, with gigantic piles, 

Thorough the centre their now-oatohed miles; 

And to the stake a struggling country bound. 
Where barking waves still bait the forced grouml ; 
Building their w'at'ry Babel far more high 
To r€a«7h the soa, than those to scale the sky. 

Yet still his claim the injur’d ocean laid. 

And oft tti leaji-frog o’er their steeples ]»lnyM ; 

As if oil purjKKSc it on land had come 
To show them what’s their mart^ liberum. 

A daily deluge over them doo.-s boil ; 

The imrth anil w'ater play at le\el-covI. 

Tlie filsh ofttimes tbe burgher dispossess’<l, 

And sat, not ns a meat, but as a guest ; 

And oft the Tritouk, and the sea-nyinjflis, saw 
Wholc^shoiils of Dutch serv’d up for I'abillau; 

Or, as they over tluj new level rang’tl, 

For pickled herring, pickled heeren chang’d. 
Nature, it seem’d, asham’d of her raistakc. 

Would thinw their land away at duck and drake. 
Therefore necessity, that first made kings, 
Somothing like government among them brings. 
For, os with Pigqiies, who best kills the crane, 

. Among the hungry he that treasures grain,. 

AsDong the blind the one-ey'd blinkard reigns, 

. So rules among the drowned ho that drains. 

' l i ^iTot who fli-st see the rising sun commands : 

: ' But who could first discern the rising lands. 

' Who best could know to pump an earth so leak, 

' Him they their lord, and country’s father, siieak, 

I ' a was tJie enemy of the coimjjonwbalth, and pro* 

, the cs»:ilc4 ktog ; tttoTofor© odioos to Mitrvoll,' 


lliKArUHE. ^ 


To mako a hank was a great plot : 

Invent a BhovT, and bo a magistrate* 

Hence some small dike grave, uiiperceiy’4 invent*. 
The pow’r, and grows, as ’twere, a king of ? 

But, for less envj some join’d states endures, , y 
Who look like a commission of the aowoiu : i ' ' 

For thcNc half-anders, half-wet, and half-diy, - 
Nor bear strict service, nor pure lilwirtvr. 

’Ti« probable religion, after this. 

Came next in onler; which they could not misS. 

How could the Dutch but be converted, when 
Th’ apostles were ko many fishermen 1 
Besides, tho watera of themselves did rise, 

And, as their land, so them did re-baptisc ; 

Though herring for their (.iod few voices miibs’d, 

And Poor-Johu to liave been th* Kvangeliflt. 

Faith, that could ne\er twin.s c'(Uict’ive before, 

Never so fertile, spawui’d upon this shore 
More pregnant than tlieir JMarg’rct, that laid doyrn 
For llands-iji-Kclder of a whole Jlans-Town. 

Sure, when religion did itself embark. 

And from the cast woubl westward steer its ark, 

It struck, and splitting on thin uukiiowai ground, 
Each one tbcnce pillag’d tbe first piece he found: 
Hence Amsterdam, Turk, C'hristiau, I’agau, Jew, 
Staple of sects, ami mint of schi«n> giew ; 

That bank of conscience, wdicre not one so stra.nge 
Ojunion, but finds credit, and exchange. ' | 

In vain for Catholics ourselves we bear ; 

The universal church is only there. * * 

SAMUKI. nPTI.Kll. 

It is rarely that a pasquinade, written to satirise 
living characters or systems, outlives its own age*, 
and, where such is tho case, wo may well suppose 
something very remarkable in tbe work, if not in 








Siirnucl Butler. 

the merits of its author. Such a work is Jfitrlibras^ 
a cavalier burlesque of the extravagant ideas and 
rigid manners of the English Puritans of the eivil 
war and commoh wealth. Borne up by a felimty of 
versification and an intensity of wit never excelled in 
our literature, this poem still retains itws place atuongst 
the classic productions of the English muse, alttiough, 
perhaps, rarely read through at once, for which, iiv . 
deed, its incessant brillianc.y in wxine measure" utifiifcs. 
it Samuel Butler, the author of this extraordfeai*^., ; 
satire, was horn in 1612 at Stresham, iu 
shire. His fiither was a farmer, i)OssessJng a>'EAihfllt 




iw^te of !»i« own ; in short, an English yoonnwi. 
The poet, having received some education at the 
grammar-school of Worcester, removed to Cam- 
bridge, probably with the design of prosecuting his 
studies there; but, as he is ascertained to have never 
matriculated, it is supposed that the liftnited cir- 
cumstances of his parents had forbidden him to 
advance in the learned career to which his tastes 
; directed him. On this, as on all other parts of 
Butler’s life, there rests great obscurity. Tt appears 
tliat he spent some years of his youth in performing 
the duties of clerk to a justice of the peace in his 
native district, and that in this situation ho found 
means of cultivating his mind. His talents may be 
presumed tfj have inteivstcd sonie of his friends and 
neighbours iu his behalf, for he is afterwards found 
in the family of the Countess of Kent, where ho had 
the use of a library, and tlu' iidvantagc of convi;r- 
sation with the celebrated Seldcn, wdio often em- 
ployed the poet as liis amanuensis mul transcriber. 
Thus ran on the years of Butler’s youth and earlj- 
manhood, and so fhr lie cannot be cfinsidered as un- 
fortunate, if we are to presmne tliat lie found his 
chief enjoyirient, as scholars generally do, iu oppor- 
tunities of intellectual improvement. He is next 
found in the faniify of Sir Samuel laikc, a Bedford- 
shire gentleman, whom it is jirobahle he served in 
tiie capacity of tut<ir. laike w as gno of CromweH’s 
principal ofiicers, marlvcd probably — perhaps to an 
unusual degree — by the well-known jH.ouIiurities of 
hia party. The sUiuilion could not be a very agree- 
able one to a man A^’'llose dispoaition v^as so much 
towards wit and- Immour, even though those quali- 
ties had not made their owner a royalist, w'hich in 
such an age tiiey coulil acurc.rdy fi.il 1o do. Daily 
exposed to assm'iation with jiersons whose eharachir, 
from antagonihia to his own, lie could not hut loatlu', 
it is not sni'prising that the now mature muse of 
Butler should have conceived the design of a ge»u ral 
satire on tlie sectarian jairty. Berln.’ps personal 
grievance.^ of hia own might add to the jioignancy 
of his feelings tt^garding the Cri^rnwr-Uians. Tlie 
matchless lietjon of Orvarites supplied him witli 
a model, in which he had only to substitute the 
extravagances of a political and religious fanaticism 
for thfj^se of chivalry. Luke Iiimself is understood 
to be depicted in iSir Iliidihras, and fw this Butler 
has huen accused of :i hrcach of tlie laws of hospi- 
tality ; we are not disposed decidedly to rebut the 
charge; but we think it may in candour be allow t 1 
to hang in doubt, until we know something more 
precise as to the circumstiuiees attending the con- 
nexion of the poet with his patron, and, more jiar- 
ticularly, those attending thdr parting. 

^ The Restotation thTCW a faint and brief sunshine 
u])ori the life of Butler. He was apfioinh'd soerctury 
to the Bari of Carbury, Bresidentof the principality 
of Wales; and wIkui the Avardcuiship of the Marches 
waa revived, the t arl miulv* his si'crctary steward of 
Imdlow castle. Tlio p<x.'t, now' fifty years of ago, 
BUemed to add to iii> security fi ir t he future by marry- 
illg a widow' named Ibirbert, Avho w^as of good family 
abd fortmie; hut this pr()spect,j (roved delusive, in 
' COtwicquencc of the failure of parties on whom the 
fortune depended, it was now that Butler 
Muft m author. Tlic first pari of ‘ Hudihi-os’ 

ih and immedutely became popular. 
'Its idt, 80 pf»1i tJO the of the time, and tlie 
breadtli, of tbo pictures which it pre?jonted, 

each, <*f hpiuheda of prototypes within 

the of all men thett living, could not 

fail I® -give iiextbislye currency. By the Earl of 
Ihwt* an w^compKiih^ fHeud of letter#, it was 
^ tqtilie theoourt; and the king 

td lJa^4hik it tiw honour of often quoting 


it. A fiecond part appeared in Ifi64; and A thind ' 
fourteen year# later. But though the poet and, hia 
work were the praise of all ranks, - from roya% 
downwards, ho was himself little benefited by' it, 
.What emoluments he derived from Ms stewardahip,, 
or whether he derived any emoluments from it at ' 
all, docs not npi>car ; but it seems tolerably clear 
that the latter part of his life was spent in metiU 
and struggling circumstances in Ijomlon. The Earl 
of Clarendon promised him a phiee at court, but he 
never obtained it. The king ordered him a present 
of £aOO,* which was insuffic'ient to discharge the 
debts pressing upon lum at the lime. He wa# fa-, 
voured w'ith an interview by tlie I>uke df Bucking* 
ham, iN'ho, however, seeing two court ladies pass, 
ran out to them, and did not come hack, so that 
Butler had to go liomc di.sappointed. 8uch are the 
only circuinstance.s iclated as clu'qucring a twenty- 
years’ life of obscure misery winch hdcll the most 
brllJiani comic genius wltich perha|>s our country 
has ever produced. Butler died in 1680, id a mean 
street near Covent (i:irdcn,t and was buried at tb© 
expense of a friend. 





lloMJ .Stn-ot, Loiifimi ; iu n'hieh Butlrv diM. 

‘IJudi bras’ is not only the best burlesque poem 
written against the Ibiritans of that age, so fertile 
in satire, but i# tlie best burlesque in til© English 
huiguage. The same amount of leanijpg,, wit, 
Klirewdness, ingenious and deep thought, Micitous 
illustration, and irre.sistiblc drollery, has never been 
eomprised in tlie same limits. Tiie idea of the, knight, 
Sir Hudibras, going out ‘a-colonelling’ withhi# Squire 
lialph, i.s of course copied from Cervantes; but the 
tilling up of the story is diflTerent. Bon Quixote pre- 
sents us with a wide range of ad^lJntures, which in* 

* It !*i tiismally stated that this wdor was for £3800, bat that 
a figure was out ofl‘, and only j63tf0 paid. It la to o# quit© ia- i 
craiwivabla timt largo a fiimi should have ovof heeu ordaM 
hy the hmg, all tbo ciieumstanoes confiJdojnaA; and 
fore «lo not allude to it in the text, 
t Butler died In Hose Btreetw Covent Oankn, one nf th© 
»treet» of that part of £h« otty. He was btwted S 
west end of the oUurchyard of 6t Pauli#* Covont qn 

t)>Q south Hoe, under th# w#U of tb# 
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1(ih« itnd the feelings. There is a 

ietsstmmB md a romance about the Spanish hero» 
fttid a tone of high honour and chivalry, which 
: Butler did not attempt to imitate. His object was 
to oast ridicuJo on the whole body of the English 
jParitanS) especially their leaders, and to debase them 
by low and vulgar associations. It must be confessed, 
that in many of their acts there was scope for sar- 
oasm. Their affected dress, language, and manners, 
their absurd and fanatical legislation against walk- 
ing in tlic fields on Sundays, village May-poles, and 
other subjects beneath the dij^iity of public notice, 
were fair subjects for the satiri<;al poet Their reli- 
! gious enthusiasm also led them into intolerance and 
I absurdity. Contending for so dear a prize as liberty 
of conscience, and believing that they were specially 
I appointed to shake and overturn the old corruptions 
I of the kingdom, the Puritans were little guided b}'^ 

; considerations of X)rudence, policy, or forbearance. 

1 Even Milton, the friend and associate of the party, 
j was forced to admit 

j That New Presbyter was but Old Priest wtU, large. 

I The higher qualities of these men, tlieir indomitable 
; c'ourage and lofty zeal, were of course overlooke<l 
or despised by the royalists, tlieir opprments, .and 
Butler did not choose to rememU'r them. Ills 
burlesque was read with delight, and was popular 
■ for generations the Puritans had merged into 
the luoro sober and discreet Kngli.sh <lLssenter.s. T*he 
plot or motion of * Ilndlbras’ is limited and defoetive, 
and seems only to have been us(‘d as a sort of peg 
f (III which be could hung liis satirical portraits aiul 
I allusions. The first cantos wore written curly, when 
' the civil war corn mencjcd, but v^q are immediately 
conveyed to the death of Cromwell, nt least fifteen 
, years later, and have a sketch of public affairs to 
; the dissolution of the Rump J’arliament. I’lic 
hare idea of a Presbyterian ju.stice .sallying out with 
i his attendant, an Indeptuident clerk, to redrcs.s 
superstition and correct abuse.s, hfia an air of ridi- 
' cule, and tliis is kept up by tlic dlaloipic-s b(‘tw'(‘cu 
I the pJirtics, which are highly witty and ludicrous; 
by tlieir attack on the Innvr and the fiddle; their 
imprisonment in the stocks; tlie voluntary penance 
of whipping submitted to by the knight^ and hi.s 
adventures with' his lady. 

The love of Jfudibra.s is ahno.st as rjcdi as that of 
Falstaff, and he argues in the R.'«ne manner for the 
utmost freedom, men liaving, lie says, nothing but 
* frail TOWS* to oppose to t he stratagems of the fair, 
j He moralises as follows : — 

For women first wu'i'c made for men. 

Not men for them : It follow's, then. 

That men have right to evciy one, 

And they no freedom of tlieir own ; 

And therefore ideii have iiowcr to choo.**!’, 

Butybhey no charter to refuHO. 

Hence *tis apparent that, what course 
Soe’er we taKo to your araour.=i, 

Though by the iudirectest wray, 

*Tis no injustice nor foul play ; 

. And that you ought to take that course 
As we take you, Ibr better or worse, 

And gratefiillj^ submit to those 
Who you, before another, chose. 

The poem was left unfinished, hut more of it 
y^uld hardly have been read even in the days of 
, Charles. Tbejre is, in fact, a pktiiora of wit in 
*Hu(ilbras,’ and a ‘Condensation of tliought and 
style, which become oppressive and tiresome, T’he 
ihculto of the reader cihmot be kept in a state of 
^tastsuit^ tension; and after perusing some thirty or 
he is iEhin to relinquish the task, and 
s^k pntl ihr simplicity of nature. Some of the 


short burlesque descriptioiui are inimita^ Bor ex- 
ample, of Morning — 

The sun bad long since, in the lap i 

Of Thetis, taken out his nap, ’ 

. And, like a lobster boiPd, the morn 
From black to red began to turn. 

Of Night— 

The sun grew low and left the skies, j 

Put down, some wTite, by ladies’ eyes ; 

The moon pull’d ofi' her veil of light, ' 

That hidc.R her fa<r‘c by day from sight, ' | 

(Mysterious veil, of brightness made, f 

That’s both her liistTO and her shade)* i 

And in the lantern of the mght, < 

With shining horns hung out her light ; J 

For darkness is the jiroper sphere, | 

Where all false glories use t’ appear. [ 

The twinkling stars began to muster, 

And glitter with their bon'ow’d lustre; 

VV’hllc .sleep th<’ nearied W'orld reliev’d, 

By counterfeiting death reviv’d. 

Many of the lines and similes in IIudibraH* are | 
complctc'ly identified with the language, and lum ! 
never be seiiaratcd from it. Such are the opening^ 1 
lines of Part II. canto three — * i 

Doubtless the pleasure is as great 
Of being cheated as to ehi'at ; , j 

A.S lookers on feel most delight | 

That least percoivi^ a jugfjler’s sleight ; 

And st'iil th(! lcs.s they understand, 

'The more they admire* his sloight-of-harul. i 

Or where the knight remarks, respecting the im- ‘ 
portance of money — i 

Forwdiat in worth is anything, ; 

But so much money as ’tivill bring '} 

Butler says of his brother ]>oets — 

Thosi' that write in rhyme, still make 
'The onp verse for the other’s sake ; 

For one for sense, and one for rliyme, 

T think ’.s sufiicitnt at one time. i 

There are a few such cnmpidled rhymes in ‘ Hudi- ' 
bras/ but the number is iistoiusbingfy snialJ. 

I A from pi of | 

AVhen eivil dudgeon first pow high, j 

And men fell oul, they knew* not why : | 

HTieii hard words, jcalou.sie.s, and fears, | 

Sot folks together l>y i.ho cars, - 

Ami made them fight, like mad or drunk, 

For Dame ReJigim) .as for jmnk; 1 

Whose honesty tliey all durst swear for, 1 

Thoifgh not a man of them knew wherefore t 
W'hen goHpel-trumpeter, .surrounded 
With long-cur’d rout, to battle sounded. 

And pulpit, drum eceleaiastic, 

AVas beat with fist, instead of a stick : 

Then did Sir Kuight abandon dwelling, 

And out he rode a-colonclling. 

A wight he was, whose very sight would i 

Entitle him, mirror of knighthood ; ; , 

That never bow’d his stubborn knee 
I’o anything but chivalry ; 

Nor put up blow, but that which laid 
Right-worshipful on shoulder-blade ; 

Chief of domestic knights and errimt, 

Either for chartel or for warrant : 

Great on the bench, great on the saddle, ; 

That could as well bind o'er, as swaddle i 
Mighty he was at both of these, 

Aiid sty Pd of war os well as peace. 

(So some rats, of aimphibious nature, ' r, 

Are either for the land or water.) 



But here our make a doubt^ 

Whetl^r h« were more wise or «tout ; 
goiae htold the one, and some the other : 

But howsoever they make a pother,' 

The diflTrence was so small, hia brain 
OutwcighM his raj5e but half a grain ; 

Which ipade some take him for a tool 
That knaves do work with, call’d a fool. 

For ’t has becn held by many, that 
As Montaigne, playing with his cat, 
Complains she thought him but aii ass, 

Much more she would Sir lludibras. 

(For that’s the name our valiant knight 
To all his challenges did write.) 

But they’re mistaken very much ; 

’Tis plain enough lie was no such : 

We grant, although he liad much w'ifc, 
lie was very shy of using it ; 

As being loath to wear it out, 

And tlici'efoTc bore it not about ; 

Unless on holidays, or so. 

As men their best aj)parel do ; 

Beside, ’tis known he could speak Greek 
As naturally as pigs sf|iieak ; 

That Jjutin w'as no more difficile, 

Than to a blackbird ’tis to whistle : 

Being rich in both, he never scanted 
His bounty unto such as >vanted ; 

But much of cither would atlbrd 
To many, that had not one ivoid. * * 

He was in logic a great critic, 

Profoundly skill’d in analytic ; 

He could (listinguish, and divide 
A hair ’twixfc south and south-west side ; 

On either which he would dispute, 

Confute, change hands, and still confute ; 
He’d undertake to prove by force 
Of arguTueut a man’s no horse ; 

He'd piove, a buz'/ard is lut fowl. 

And that a lord iiniy be an owl, 

A calf an alderman, a goose a justice* 

And rooks conirnittw-mcn aud trustees. 

He’d run in debt by disputaiion, 

And pay with ratiocination ; 

All this by hyllogi.sm, true 
. In mood ajid figure, Jio would do. 

For rhetoric, ho could uut o}*e 
H IS mouth, but out there flew a tr<tpe ; 

/\nd wlien ho happen’d to break otl' 
f’ th* middle of hiS speerh, or cough. 

H’ had hard w'ords, ready to show why, 

And tell what rules he did it by * 

Else, when with greatc'st art he hjioke, 

You’d think he talk'd like other folk ; 

For all a rhetorician’s rules 

Teach nothing but to name his tools. * 

But, when he pleas’d to shoiv’t, hi*- speech 
In loftiness of sound waa rich ; 

A Babylonish diah et, 

Which Icariicd jvedants much .affect : 

It was a party-colour’d dress 
Of patch’d and piebald languages ; 

»’rw?w .En|,dis!i cut on Greek' ami l^tm, 

Hike fus^n heretofore on satin. 

It had an odd pioimscucms tone, 

As if htf had fall ’d three part'^, in one ; 

some think, Whotv he did gabble, 
Th’ three labourers of Babel ; 

Or pronounct! 

A of iMiguages tw once. 

This h© #1 voldbly would vent 
^ if has stock would ne’er be spent ; 

'^d truly, to support tlmt charge, 

> iMtd mMies &» vmt and largo : 
hh oouldi''ou«u or counterfeit ■ 
word*l* with little or ho wit 5 


Words so debas’d and hard, ;ho stone ; , , 
Was hard enou^ to touch them on i ' ‘ , ' 

And when with hasty noise he spoke ’em, ' 
The ignorant for current took ‘em j 
That had the orator, who once 
Hid hll his mouth with pebble stones 
When he harangu’d, but known his phrase, 

He W'ould have us’d no other ways. 

l/^cl IgiGii of Jl'udibras.] 

For his religion, it was fit 

I'o match bis learning and his wit, 

’Twas Presbyterian true blue ; 

For be was of that sUibbom crew 
Of enant saints, whom all men grant 
To he the true elmrch militant ; 

Such as do build their faith upon 
The holy text id pike aud gun ; 

Decide all controversies by 
Infallible artillery ; 

Aud prove their doctrine orthodox 
By apostolic blows and knocks ; 

(’all lire, and sword, aud desolation, 

A godly thorough rcl’oniuiliou, « 

Which always must bo carried on, 

And still be doing, never done ; 

As ff religion were intended 

For uotlnug else but to be mended ; 

A sect whose cliief devotion lioi* 

In odd perverse auti})athies ; 

In falliJig out with that 01 tlis, 

Aud finding somowbat atiil amiss ; 

^f<^ro peensh, cross, and splenetic, 

Than dog di.straugl>t or monkey sick ; 

That with more care keep holiday 
The wrong, than otlieis the right way J 
Gompouud for sins they are inclin’d to, 

Uy damning those’ they have no mind to. 

Still HO perverse and oppofiite, 

As if they W'OrsJiipp’d God for spite ; 

The self-Hame thing they will abhor 
( )ue way, uiul long another for ; 

Freewill they one way disavow, 

Another, nothing else allow ; 

All piety coiiHists therein 
In them, in other men all sin ; 

Bather than fail, tlioy will defy 
That which they love most tenderly ; 

Quarrel with rniiicM pies, and disparage 
Their best and dearest friend, plum-porridge ; 
Fat pig and goose itself oppoHc, 

And blasphoma cu.stard through the nose, 

Th’ apostles ol this iicree religion, 
lake Alahomei's, wore ass and widgeon, 

To whom our knight, by fast instinct 
Gf wdt and temper, W'as ko link’d, 

Aa if hypocrisy aud nonsense 

Had got ih’advowson of hia conscience. *"■ 

IPmonal Apik^rance of JJvddnm^] 

His tawny beard waa tli’ equal gi’ace 
Both of his wi.sdom and hia face ; 

In cut and dye so like a tile, 

A sudden view it w'ould begu?^e ; 

The upper pari thereof waa whey, 

The nether, orange, mix’d with gi'ay. 

This hairy meteor did dcjiounco 
.1’lie fall of sceptres and of crowns ; 

With grisly type did represetit 

Declining a^e of government 

And tell, with hieroglyphic 

Its own grave and tho state’s were madi^ , 

Like Samson’s heart-breakers, H giWw , ' , * 

In time to make a nation rue j 
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I'hough, H contributed its own fa^l, 

To wftit iipon ilie puHio downfall j 
It WM KPLonaatic, and did grow 
In Holy orders by strict vow ; 

Of rule as sullen and severe, 

As that of rigid Cordelier j 
*T,was bound to suffer persecution, 

And martyrdonj >viih resolution ; 

T* oppose itself against the hate 
Aid vengeance of th’ incensed state, 

In whose dofiance it was worn, 

Still ready to be pull’d a,ud i<»m ; , 

With red hut irons to be torturM, 

Revil’d, and spit upon, and martyr’d ; 
Majigre all which ’tivas to stand fast 
/is long as monarchy sliould last ; 

Dut wliou the state should hap to reel, 

Twas to submit to fatal steel, 

And fall, as it w'as consecrate, 

A sacrifioo to fall of state ; 

Whoso thread of lib? the fatal si.sfcrs 
l)id twist togetber with its nliisk<*rK, 

And twine so close, that Time sliouhl never, 
In life or »lcath, their fortunes sevei ; 

B^it with his rusty sickle mow 
Bt)th doAvn togf'ther ui,a blow. * * 

His doublet >vas of sturdy buff. 

And thouirh m l sword, jot cudgel ju’oof ; 
Whereby ’twas titter for his use, 

Who fear’d 7io hlows but such as bruise. 

His brei'ches were of rugged woolhwi. 

And had been at the siege of Hnllen ;* 

To old king Harry so well-knoAvn, 

Some waiters held they were his own ; 

Though they were lin’d with many a piece 
Of airmmnition, bread and cheese. 

And fat black puddings, jiroper food 
For warriors that delight in blood ; 

For, as w'c said, lie always, eh «ise 
To carry victual in Ills liose. 

That often tempted rats and jnu“(‘ 

Th’ ammunition to surprise ; 

And when he put a hand but in 
The one or t’ other magaziue, 

They stoutly on defence oiiT stood. 

And from the W'ounded foe drew bh*ud ; 

And till they were storm’d and beaten out, 
Ne’er left the fortified redoubt ; 

And though knights-erratit, ns some think, 

Of old did neitlicr eat nor drink. 

Because when tliorougli deseits vast, 

And regions desolate they pass’d, 

Where belly-timber ahme ground. 

Or under, was not be found, 
tinless thoy graz’d, there’s not one word 
Of their provision on reeoid ; 

Which made some confidently write 
They had no stiTmachs but to fight. 

’Ti%fttlse ; for Arthur wore in liall 
Round table like a farthingal ; 

On which, with shirt pull’d out behind. 

And eke l^ifore, his good knights dinM ; 
Though ’tw'as no table some suppose, 

But a huge pair of round trunk hose, 

In which he carried as much meat 
Ab he and all^^ho knights could eat ; 

When laying by their swords and truncheons, 
They took their breakfasts or their lunclieons. 

- IHit let that pass at present, lest 
We should forget where we digress'd, 

A learned authors use, to whom 
We leave it, and to the purpose come. 

His puissant sword unto his si<lc, 

Nejtt ms undaunted heart, was tied, 

. Wimisitskt^ hilt that would hold 
And Sorye for Hghit and diuncr both $ 


In it he molted lead for >,( ; * , j 

'J'o shoot at foes, and sometimes . 

To w’aom he bore so fell a grutoh, , ^ , 
lie ne’er |(fave quarter t’ any such. . v ' 

The trenchant blade, Toledo trusty, 

For want of fighting, was grown rusty, 

And ate into itself, for lack. 

Of somebody to hew and hack : 

The peaci lul scabbard where it dwelt, 

The rancour of its edge had felt ; 

F<»r of the lower end two handful 
It had devour’d, it was so manful. 

And so much scorn’d to lurk in case, 

As if it dur^t not show its face. 

In many desperate attempts 
Of warrants, exigents, c6ntenipts. 

It had apjieiir’d with courage bolder 
Than Serjeant Bum invading .shoulder: 

Oft had it ta’cJi posseshinn. 

And pnsoiu'rs too, or made them run. 

Tliis sivord a dagger had his page, 

That was hut little for hi.- .age ; 

And therefore waited on him so 
As dwarfs upon knight -errant tlo: 

It w'as n serviceable dudgeon, 

Kitber for fighting, or for drudging : 

When it had stahb’d or broke a head, 

It woiihl scrape ireneherfi, or idiip bread ; i 

Toast cheese or bacon, though it Wero ' ■ 

To bait a mouse-trap, w'ould not care: 

’Twould make clean shoes, and in the earth 
Set leeks and onions, and so forth ; 

It had been ’prentice to a brewer, 

M'here this and more it did endure, 

But left tlie trade, ns many more 
Have lately done on the hinue seore.^ 

The Elrplimt In Ihc Moon. 

fDcHiprned .ts :i satiic ujum tho Jloyal Poeiety, whose pliiloGO* 
pliK'sil if‘'^’arehC'» appe.ncd to Ihith’r, juifl Die wito m general, 
to he in tunny instancos ttliimsioal and nbhurJ.J 

A learn ’d society of late, ' j 

'I’he glory of a foreign state, ^ { 

Agreed, u}>on a summer's night, 

'i’o search tho moon by her omi light ; I 

To take an mi ent’ry of all 1 

Her real estate, and i>ersoiutl ; 

Ami make an accurate survey 
Of all her lauds, and how they lay. 

As true as that <d" Ireland, where 
Tlie sly surveyors stole a r^hiro ; 

T’ observe lier country how ’twas planted, | 

With what sh’ abounded most, or wanted; 1 

And make the jirop're^t observations j 

For settling of new plantations, i 

If the smnety should incline , j 

T’ attempt so glorious a design. j 

Tliis w\as tho puriiose of their meeting, 

For which they chose a time aa fitting, 

When, at the full, her radiant light , 

And influence too were at their height. 

And now the lofty tulns the scale 
Witli which they lieav’n itself assail. 

Was mounted full against the moon,, I 

And all stood wjady to fall on, i 

Impniieni who should have the honour | 

To plant an ensign first upon her. 

When one, who for his deep belief 
Was virtuoso then in chief, 

Approv’d the most profound, ami wise. 

To solve inipossibilities, ‘ 

* An alluHicm to Croti7w eU- doubtful wUethor • 

ever carried on tho brewlwjf business, but bis panauts oimOQ^ 

odly did, In the town of Miiadngdott. • 
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Adirancinff gTOTttJy, to ii«ply 
To tli» opfctc ^Ms Jus jud^tig eye, 

Cried, Stradl»^ I theta reinforc’d his sight 
Against the xnoon with all his might. 

And bent Ms penetmtluf brow 
As if he meant to gaze her through : 
When all the 3»est began i* admire. 

And, lijke a train, from him took fire, 
Surpris’d with wonder, beforehand, 

At what they did not undei’stand, 

Cried out, impatient to know what 
The matter was they wonder’d at. 

Quoth ho, Th’ inhabitants o’ th’ moon, 
Who, when the sun .shines hot at noon, 
Do live in cellars under ground, 

Of eight miles deef) and eighty round", 
(In which at once they fortify 
Against the sun and th’ enemy), 

Which they count towns and cities there, 
Because their people’s civillcr 
Than those i-ude pcasanty that are found 
To live upon the upper ground, 

Gall’d Prevolvana, with whom they are 
Perpetually in open war ; , 

And now both armies, highly enrag’d, 

Are in a bloody fight engag’d, 

And many fall on both »i<lci slain, 

As by the glass ’tis clear and plain , 

Look quickly then, that every one 
May see the fight before ’tis done. 

With that a great philosopher, 

A-dmir’d and famous far and near, 

A» one of singular inventioT), 

But universal comprehension, 

Applied one eye and half a nose 
tJnto the optic engine close ; 

For he had iatoly undertook 
To prpve and publish in a book, 

That men whose nat’ral eyes are out. 
May, by more powerful art, be brought 
To see with th’ empt ;7 holes, as plain 
As if their eyes wow in again ! 

And if they chanc’d to fail of those, 

To make on optic of a nose, 

As clearly it may, by those that w^ear 
But spectacles, be made appear, 

By which both senses being united, 

Ihws render them mtich bolter sighted. 
This great man, having fix’d both sights 
'J'o view the formidable fights. 

Observ’d bis best, and then cried out. 

The battle’s desperately fought ; 

The gallant Subvolvani rally, 

And from their trenches make a sally 
Upon the stubborn enemy, 

Who now begin to route and fly. 

These silly ranting Prevolvana 
Have ev’iy summer their campaijpis, 

And muster, like the warlike suns 
Of Rawhead and of Bloodybones, 

^ A6 numerous as Solan gecso, 

th’ islands of the Orcades, 

Courageously to make a stand. 

And face their neighbours Invnd to hand. 
Until the long’d-tbr winter’s come. 

And then return in triumpJh home. 

And ajHind the rest o’ th' year in lies, 
Aad, of their virtorJes ; * 

th’ bid p-chclitim they’re believ’d 
To befbite.the moon, deriv’d, 

And wlvpta her oarb was nevr created, 

To people her were thence translated : 
for lie AriJadiiins were reputed 

f aU th«i Qrecitata# the most stupid, 

‘ K M the wrtrid could bring 



They still retaita the e>itiqae podrse . 
And custom of their atacestocs^ - 
And always sing and fiddle to 
Things of the greatest, weight they do. 

While thus the learo’d man entertains 
Th’ assembly with the Prevolvans, 

Another, of as great renown, 

And solid judgment, in the moon, 

That understood her various soils, 

And which produc’d beat genneVmoyles,' 

And in the register of fame 

Had enter’d his long-living name, 

After he Imd por’d long and hard 
1’ th’ engine, ga\e a start, and star’d — 

Quoth he, A stranger sight appears 
Than e’er was seen in all the sj^eres ; 

A wonder more iinparallel’d 
Than ever mortal tube beheld ; 

An elephant I'rom one of those 
Two miality armies is broke loose, 

And with the hon or of the fight 
Appears amaz’d, and in a fright : 

Look quickly, lest the sight of us 
Should cause the starilea beast t’ emboss. 
Tt is a largo one, far more great , ^ 

Than o’er was bred in Afric yet, 

From which we boldly may infer 
Th* moon is much the fniitfuller. 

And since the mighty Pyrrhus brought 
'J'hosc living castles first, ’tis thought, 
Against the Romans in the field, 

U may an argument be held 
(Arcivdia being but a piece, 

As hi.s dominions were, of Greece), 

To piMvo what tins illustrious person 
Jins made so noble a discourse on, 

And amply satisfied us all 
Of th’ Prevol vans’ original. 

That elephants aye in the moon, 

Though w<f had now discover’d none, 

Is easily made manifest, 

Since, from the greatest to the least, 

All other stars and constellations 
Have cattle of all sorts of nations, 

And heaven, like a Tartar’s hoard, 

With great and numerous droves is stor’d J 
And if the moon produce by nature 
A people of BO vast a stature, 

’Tis cojisequent she should bring forth 
Far greater beasts, too, than the earth, 

(As by the best accounts appears 
Of all our gi'cat’st discoverers), 

And that tliosc monstrous creatures them, 
Ai-e not such ihrities here. 

Meanw^hile the rest bad had a sight 
Of all particulars o’ the fight, 

AtkI ev’ry man, wdth equal care, 

Perus’d of th’ elephant his shore ; 

When one, who, for his excellence 
In height’ning words and shad’wlng senl^, 
And magnifying all he writ 
With curious mjcroscopio wit, 

Was magnified himself no less 
In home and foreign colleges, 

Began, transported with the twang 
Of his own trillo, thus t’ hanmgue ; 

Most excellent and virtuous friends, 
This great discov’ry makes amends 
For all our unsuccessful pdins, 

And lost expense of time and brains ; 

For, by this sole phenomenon, 

We've gotten ground, upon the mcMon, ' 

And gain’d a pass, to bold dispute 
With all the planets that stand out j 
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To carry ibis inoat 

Homo to the door jolf eveiy «toT, 

Arid plant the artillery of our tubed 
A^in«t their proudest mapjnitudw ; 

To stretch our tictories beyond 
Th’ extent of planetary ground, 

And hx our engines^ and our ensigns, 
Upon the lU’d stars' vast dimensions, 
(which Archimede, so long ago, 

Durst not presume to wish to do), 

And prove if they are otiior suns, 

As some have held opinions, 

Or windows in the cinpyrenm. 

From whence tiiose bright effluvias come 
Idke flames of fire (m others guess) 

That shino i’ th’ mouths of furaacos. 

-Nor is this all we have achiev'd, 

But more, henceforth to be believ’d, 

And hare no more our best desinia, 
Beeaxise they’re ours, believ’d ill signs. 

T' out-throw, and stretch, and to enlarge. 
Shall now no more be laid t’ our charge ; 
Nor shall our ablest viituosis 
Prove argmuxuits for cofi'c<;-hoiise.s ; 

Nov those devices, tJiat are laid 
Too truly on us, nor thoHc nuide 
Jllereriftor, gain heller among 
Our btriovtjst j'tdges, right or WTong ; 

Nor shall our i-ast misfortunes more 
Be charg’d upon the ancient score ; 

No more rmr ruiihing old dogrs young 
Make men suspect us still i’ th’ xvrong ; 
Nor mnv invenUd chariots draxv 
The boys to course ns without liixv ; 

Nor putting pigs t’ a bitch to nurse, 

To tufu ’em into mongrel curs, 

Make thorn Kus]U«'t ouv skulls arc brittle, 
And hold ton much wit, or too little; 

Nor shall our speculations, whether 
An eldcr-stick W'ill save the leather 
Of schoolboy’s breeches from the rod, 
Make all wax do appear as x>dd. 

This one discovery ’» enough 
To take all former scandals ofl'; 

But since the world’s incredulous 
Of all our scrutinies, and us, , 

And with a prejudice prevents 
Our best and xvorst experimentfi, 

(Ah if they w’cre destin’d to miscarry, 

In concert tried, or solitary), 

And since it is uncertain when 
Such wonders will occur again, 

' Let us as cautiously contiive* 

To draw an exact narrative 
Of what we ev’ry one can Hwear 
Our eyes themselves have seen appear. 
That, when wo publish the account. 

We all may take our oaths upon’t. 

said, they all with one cousent 
Agreed to draw up th' instrument, 

And, for the gon'ral satisfaction, 

To print it in the next transaction ; 

But whilst the chiefs were drawing up 
This strange memoir o’ ih’ t/ekscoi>e, 
One, peeping in the tul>o by chance, 
Behold the cl^|>bant advance, 

And from the west side of the moon 
To th’ cast was in a moment gone. 

This being related, gave a stop 
To what the rest were drawing up ; 

' And ev’ry man, amaz’d anew 
How it could possibly he true, 

That any beast should run a race 
So monstrous, in so short a space, 
IWsoly’d, howe’or, to make it 

as possible as ha oould, 


And rather his own ey<ffl c<Misidemitt, 

Than question what he *ad seen with ttttffith 
While all were tl^us resolv’d, a mda 
f>f great renown there thus began 
’I'is strange, I grant, but who can aay 
What cannot bo, what can, and may I 
Especially at so hugely vast 
A distance aa this wonder ’s plac’d, 

Where the least error of the sight 
May sh<iw things false, but never right; 
Nor can vie try them, so far oflT, 

By any sublunary proof : 

For wiio can aay that Nature there 
Has the sauio laws she goes by hero ? 

Nor is ifc like she has infus’d, 

In ev’ry specicH there produc’d, 

The same eiforbs she docs confer 
Upon the same productions hero. 

Since thoHO will) us, of scv’ral nations, 

Have such prucb'gious variations, 

And she aflects so much use 
Variety in all she does. 

Hence mityd*'* inferr’d that, though 1 giiint 
Wo’ve seen i’ t h’ mwon an elephant, 

That eUqdiant may difFcr so 
‘ From those npon the eartii below, 

Both in his hulk, and force, and .spebd, 

As being of a diti'’rent lirced, 

That ilmngh our own are but slow-pac’d. 
Theirs there may fly, or run m fast, 

And yet be elephants no less 
I'han those of Indian pcdigiws. 

This said, another of groat worih, 

I’am'd for his learned works put forth, 
Look’d wise, then said — All this is true, 
And IcaiTiedly observ’d by you ; 

But there’s another reason for ’t. 

That falls but very little short 
Of mathematic demonstration, 

Upon an accurate calculation ; 

And ihat is™ -as the earth and moon 
Do both move contrary upon 
Their axes, the rtapidity 
C»f both their motions cxa.nnot be 
But 80 prodigiously fast, 

That Taster h[Ui.co.s may be past 
Itt less iim<; tlian the beast has gone. 
Though he'd no motion of his own, 

Which wc can take no measure of, '' 
As you have clear’d by learned proof, 

I'his granted, we may boldly thence ^ 

Lay claim t’ a nobler inference, 

And make this great phenomenon 
( Wei e there no other) serve alone 
To clear the grand hypothesis 
Of th’ motion of the earth from this* 

With this they all were satisfied^ 

As men are wont o’ th' bias'd side, 

^ Applauded the profound dispute, 

^ Ami grew more gay and resolute. 

By having overcome all doubt, 

Than if it never had fall'n out ; 

And, to complete their narrative, 

Agreed t’ insert this strange retrieve. 

But while they were diverted all 
With wording the memorial, 

The footboys, for diversion too, 

As having nothing else to do. 

Seeing the telescope at leiaurc, 

Turn’d virtuosis for their ideasuret 
Began to gaze upon the moon, 

As those they waited on had done, 

With monkeys’ ingenuity, 

That love to practise what they see } 

When one, wW turn it was to peep, 

Saw something in the engine creep, 


„■ TlWktt lufd :toe- befoawsi - . 

lie, A litile thing ia alwiSk ’ 

Into the long atat-gazi:^ tmixk, 

, Afid now ia gotten down io nigh* 

I hare him jnat against mine^eye. 

' This being orerheard bj one , 

Who was not so far overgrown. 

, In- nnr virtuous speciilation, 

^ 1 , To judge with mere ituegiuation, 

Iirimediateiy he made a guess 
At solving all apjioaranccs, 

A wa^ far more significant 
' Thau all their hints of th* elephant, 

And found, upon a second view, 

His own hypothesis most true ; 

For ho had scarce applied his eye 
, To th' o^hgine, but immediately 
He Ibtirul a mouse was gotten m 
The hollow tube, and, shut between 
The two glass windows in n^straiiir, ‘ 

Was swellM into an elepluuit, 

And prov’d the virtuous occasion 
Of all this learned dissertation : 

And, as a piountain Imretolwe 
s Was great >vifch child they sa\', and bore, 

‘A silly moxisc, this mouse, as strange. 

Brought forth a mouTitaiu in exchange. 

Meanwhile the rest in consultation 
Had pennhV the woiiderl ul narration, 

And set their hands, and seals, ami nit, 

"r attest the truth of wlnit they ’ad writ, 

. When this acenrsM phcnoincmm 
^ . Confounded all theyM sai<l or done : 

• For ’twas no sooner hinted at, . 

;\v But they all were in a tumult straight, 

, Moro furiously enrag’d by far. 

Than those that in tlie moon made tvar, 

To find so admirable adiiut, 

When they had all agreed to have a(*en’t, 

, And were engag’d to make it out. 

Obstructed with. a paltry doubt. 

CAtiWsertelB, a lenmed member, <l(».-oie<l to natimil history, 
Md ItlB'^brethren that Truth was of a (foy character, and to 
Obaeura. that mistakes n ero often made about Iior, and lie v.'as 
of opSnioo that eacJi man should in the meantime reotrict 
btiiwell' to one departmeni of M'ienee, and not pretend to de^ 
6ldo Qu things half nuulc out b}’’ otlicirs.] * 

This said, the whole assembly allow’d 
The doctrine to Iw right and good. 

And, from, the truth of what they *a.d heard, 
lletjolv’d to give tmth no regard. 

But what was for their tuni to vouch, 

, And either find, or make it such : 

That ’twas more noble to create 
' Tlfiiigs like truth out of strong conceit, 

Than with vexatious jhains and doubt 
To find, or think t’ have found, her out. 

, ' This beyig resolv'd, they, oue by one, <||» 

■ a iBiJjYiew’d the tube, the mouse, and moon ; * ^ 

still the narrower they pried, 

' ,,^e more they were unsatisfied, 
lio <me Hung they saw agreeing, 

As.^f th^ *ad sev ral faith's of seeing; 

upon a second view, 
ivfciA aiT Aktaw before was true, 

never woyld recant 
f th’ elephant ; 

could be no mouae’s, 
prpbo^s. 
and whvet, 

#1* two to Ihvour, 
io ospwse 
^nt 



Aiid, like thp 
To find* or nimkojihe , A'm 

Others concfeiv’d It ftluch fit 
T’ unmount the tube, and open iti ‘ ' V 
And for their private satisfaction;^ ' v . 
To re-examiue the transaction* 

And after explicate the^rest, 

As they should find cause for the best. 

To this, ns th* only expedient, 

The whole assembly gave consent ; 

But ere the tube was half let down* 

It clear’d th© first phenomenon ; 

For, at the end, prodigious swarms 
tJf flics and gnats, like men in arms* 

Had nil pass’d muster, by mischance. 

Both for the Sub- and Prevolvans. 

This being discovered, put them all 
Into a fresh and fiercer brawl, 

Asham’d tliat men so grave and wise 
Should be ohakU'.s’d by gnats and flies, 

A.nd take the feeble insects’ swarms 
For mighty troops of men at arms ; 

As vain as those who, when the moon 
Bright in a crystal river shone, 

Threw casting net.s as subtily at her, 

To cateh and pull her out o’ the water. 

But when they had unscrew’d glass* 

To ’find out where the impostor was, 

And Raw the mouse, that, by mishap* 

Ha<l made the telescope a trap, 

Amaz'd, eonfounded, and atiHicted, 

To be so openly convicted, 

Immediately they get them gone, 

With this disco-very alone, 

That’tUose who giecdiiy pux'sue 
Tilings wonderful, inste.ad of true, 

That in their spectilations choose 
To make discoveries strange news. 

And natural history a gazette 
Of tales stupendous and far-fot ; 

Hold no truth worthy to bo known, 

’J'hat is not huge and overgrown, 

And cxjilieate apjiearances, 

Not as they are, but as they please ; 

In vain strive nature to suborn, 

And, for Iheir pains, are paid with BCom« 

[ Mhvdloticom Tho%iQfits,~\ 
f J‘’iom Butler's Kemains.^ 

The truest characters of ignorance 
Are Vanity, and pride, and arrogance ; 

As blind men us« to bear their noses hi^OT 
Thau those that Intro their eyes and sight eniife. , 

All wit and fancy, like a diamond, 

The more exact and curious ’tis ground* 

Is forc’d for every carat to abate 
As much in value as it wants in weight. 

I<ove is too great a happiness 
, For wretched mortals to possess ; 

For could it hold inviolate 
Against those cruelties of fate 
which all felicities below 
By rigid laws are subject to* ^ 

It w'oiild become a bliss too high 
For perisliing mortality ; 

Translate to earth the joys above $ 

For nothing goes to Heaven but Love. 

Ill love at like generous wine, , , , . ' >* 

Ferments and frets until *tis fine $ 

For when His settled on the lee* 

And from the imjptiTet matter Imte, ' 

Becomes the riehev «tlU the oldeRi ' , 

And proves the ^eatmter the e^tder.. * 



Sd^,jito thfilrgl<W " 

^cat itten, and : lowd tiia«fl cottife o®, 
the gre^M oa^^tidM eppie»tr , 

The greatest still, and spare the less. 

In ilonii© no temple was so low 
As that of Hononr, huilt to show 
How hnmble horiour ought to be, 

^^h there *twa8 all authority. 

All smatterers are more brisk and peri 
than those, t:hat understand an art ; 

As little sparkles shine more bright 
Hiaicii. glowing coals that gire them light. 

[To his Misti'css.] 

Do not unjustly blame 
My guiltless breast, 

For venturing to diseloso a dame 
It bad so long supprcst. 

In its own,athes it design’d 
For eveM l^vo lain ; 

Hut that my si^hs, like blasts of wind, 

Made it break out again. 

CHARLES COTTOy, 

The name of Charles Cotton (1G30-1687) colls 
up a number of agreeable associations. It is best 
known fpom its piscatory and afrectionate union 
with tlxait of good old Izaak Walton; hut Cotton 
wae, a cheerful, witty, accomplished man, and^only 
wanted wealth and prudence to have made him one 
of the leading characters of his day. ' His father. 
Sir C^rge Cotton, died in 1658, leaving the poet 
an est^ at Ashbourne, in Derbyshire, near the 
river Dove, so celebrated in the annals of trout- 
fishing. ,1GSie property was much encumbered, and 
p^^b^n added to its burdens. As a means of 
pecunlaif' reliei, as well as recreation; Cotton tran- 
slated ilBVeral works from the French and Italian, 
Including Monteigne’s Essays, In his fortietli 
year be obtained a captain’a commission in the 
army; and afterwards made a fortunate second 
miUTiage with the Countess Dowager of Ardglass, 
who fkpasessed a jointiue of £1500 a-year. It does 
not however, that Cotton ever got out of 

Ills m 3 feoultie#i* The lady’s foiluno was secured 
his miimani^^ement, and the poet died insol- 
vent: Hifli^appy, careless dlsjxtsitUm, seems to have 
enhbted hltn to study, angle, and delight his ftiends, 
Oinldst fiu his mdbarrassments. He published seve- 
rM btttteSQUOs and travesties, some of them grossly 
SbdniioAtl f. text he wrote, also, some copies of verses 
genuine poetry. One of his humorous pieces, 
a journey to ligand, seems to have anticipated, as 
Mr C^pbell remorl^ the manner of Anstcy in the 
^ Hew Bath ^uide.’ As a poet, Cotton may be ranked 
with 

. Hark, tbs cock crows, and yon bright star 
, Trik US ,ihe day himself s not lai; 

' ‘ Aftd site, wb<Us> bmahin« ^w^ ; 




More full ^ 1 1 ® 

Than direst ' mkchwokh .beftwh ,4 
But stay ! but etty t 
Better 'infwm’d by cleareir'lijghtr’, - , 

BiscennH serfineneas in th# brow, , , ' , ' w mi 
That all contracted aecUi’d pat;now.,' ■ 

His reversed face may show 'dkteiidio, , 'V 
And frown upon the ilis arc past ; , ' 

But that which this way looks is clear, / \ 
And smiles upon the Wow-bom Year* 

He looks, too, from a place so high, | 

Tho year lies open to his eye ; ‘ ' 

And all the moibents open are ^ 

To the exact disooveror. V ' 

Yet more and more he smiles upon , * 

The happy revolution. - ' V ' 

Why should we then suspect or fear ^ 

The influences of a year, - ^ ji 

So smiles upon us the first mom, 

And speaks us good as soon as born t , . , 

Plaguo on’t ! the Iftht was 111 ono»uh, ; ' ' 
This cannot but make better proof ; , ' , sil' 

Or, at tho worsts as wc brush’d through ' ^ 

The last, why fK> We may this tOf> ; ' [ 

And then tlio next in reason should A 

Be super-exce.llcntly good : 

For the worst ills, wo daily see, , , v 

Have no more perpetuity , ' / 

Thau tho best fortunes that do fall ; . i 

Which also brings us wherewithal , . ■ ^ 

Longcr their being to support, „ , "f 

Than those do <>f the other sort ; , A ^|,5 

And who has one good year in three,, ‘ f ifj 
And yet repines at destiny, ! ' 

Appears ungrateful In tho case, ” ' i j 

And merits not tho good he has. \ J,] 

Then let us welcome tho new guest , , 'j 

With lusty brimmers of the bS^t : 

Mirth always should good fortune meet, V i 
A»id renders e’en disaster sweet ; it,'* 

And though the princess turn her btwk, ■ '* ' ■ 

Iict US but line ourselves with sack, ’ ' f ' ' 
We better shall by far hold out ‘m’/ 

yil tho next year she face about. i 

[liwitatim to fmiO^ Wulton.} , , V ' 

[In his eighty-third year, tValton profbaBod a ,tesoii;|riWt'te 
heftin a plljifrhnago of more ihnu a linndred mfite mtea 
then tho most difficult and liaaardom that can 
an a^cd man to travel In, to visit his friend Cotton, axt^* 
less, to enjoy his favourite divershm of antUna te 
streams of the Dove. To this journey he 
invited by Mr Cotton in the foUowtog Wutifid 
with other of his poems in lei®. and adtoted 
most worthy friend, Mr Isaak W^aJton.}, ; / ^ i i' ' ' ' 

llYhikt in this cold and blustering oliitek, ' 

^ Where bleak winds howl*, and tejnp4^ roar, i ^ 
IVe pass away the rouidteift tSmu I 

Has been of many yoors beibte ;; : ' ^ ; I 

' Whilst from the mtet tempe8tu<>di( ■ 

The chiUtet blaste dur peaoa invade; : ^ / i 
And by great raina bur «dui3(M britekk > 

WMlftt all thdHk Wdb''i*npte^^ 



; In tMa 'tetete*^ ' ‘ ' ' ' 

i!,„*KJSSeSS!?' 







r'thet CAllto pay, 

i<f hox^ and away, 
w^ dematidad great rails, 

fOL^TJAtaitiis ef Wales : 
01^ very large is ; 
serv^ ]^t i mdst bear bis charges ; 

«< 6 dj^ asti^de ed a 'beast, 

'tat (kk three Um I protest ; 
tig^y of jades $ 

ip'iqM'HS'.rdn:^'!^ aee' ’of' spades ; 

, tas ta i^nr-galrd rrfthal j \ 

b^lyS, and bis bead, was '»' mall ; 



, Howiimotaifta'tba^d:|biibl'X^^^^ 
b s^l our bbsiness, ^1 ousrecreata i 

Ob, bow Happy here’s ta I ; ■ 

Ob, bow iunoeSni ottr pbaata I 
0 ye ralbys t 0 ye luounfeawMi t , 

O ye grovesi m4 exysbl fountains I ; 

How I, love, at liberty* i . , , ' 

By turns to come and visit l , V . 

Dear Solitude, the souPs best friendf 
That maxaaoquainted with biinself dost mabe^ 
And all bis Maker’s wonders to intend, > 
With thee I here converse at will, > i , 
And would be glad to do so stUl, 

For it is thou alone that keep'^^ the, soul awake 

How calm and quiet a delight 

Is it, alone, ^ ' 

To read, and meditate, and write, 


1 ijiJ »\'i VtTiTi) i irS i!n Tm Wi* lITiMO » iaTnlfJiT" 


To walk, nde, sit, or sloop at one S,, own 
And, pleasing a tad^^s mj^ none e|h^ tO die 

0 my beloved ttwiph, fair Dove, 
Princess of riy^, how I love , , 

Upon thj^owery banks to lie, 

And view th|ililTer stream, 

When gilded by a summer’s beanj J , . 
And in it all thy wanton fry, , p'. 


And with my angle, upon them 
* The all of tirachery 

I ever leam’d, industriously to fciy 1 

Such strenuSs Rome’s yellow Tiber cannot show j 
ITie Iberian Tajms, or Idgurian Po, ! 

The Maese, the Danube, and the Rhine, 

Are puddle water all compared with thine .$ 

And Loire’s pure streams yet too pblluted^;^, 

With thine, mucH'ipurcr to compare i v 

The rapid Oaronne and the windiii^tSejne^-ijJ; 

Are both too mean, 'V; 

Beloved Dove, with tbos ' ’ ' ! 

To vie priority; - 

•Nay, Tame and Isis, when conjoin*^ subniii^ j ^ 
And lay their trophies at thy silver feet* ; / ' : 

O my beloved rocks, that rise ' ^ " ' . V 

To awe the earth fnd brave tbe skii^ 

From some aspiring moantain% crifta ) f ^ ( 

How deariy do I love, \ i ^ : 

Giddy with pleasure, i^o look down;; r '' i 
And, from the vwies, to view ^HP h^il^Sloi^l 
0 my beloved, cHta I from dogears 
And aH imxterie% my safe ritat|. .v ■! L-:'' 

t^t’sebty, privta,'Wtafrue'd<Bkb(u^ 

In the artibei^'night, ' ' 

llswofrt,wlmn grief 











Wd 

'_'',;':i 1 '' £4^0r,RQ6C^iMOM'. , 

*i 0 |^ of ClMud^s It was a period fraught with 
evi} aRd to all the aober restraints, the de- 

eefiCdei, aiid home-bred virtues of domestic life. 
Poetry hi ihe general deterioration, and 

Phpe hiie said, that 

In all Charles’s days 
l^oommon only boasts unspotted bays. 

The OR BbsooHMOM (1633*1684) was the' 

oeplievr ahd go^on of the celebrated Earl of Straf- 1 
fbrd. i He travii^led abroad during the civil war, and { 
returned at the time of the Restoration, when he 
was made captain of the band of pensioners, and 
subsequenltly master of the horse to the Duchess of 
Yorh. Ho^mmon, like Denha?n, was addicted to 
gambling ( but he cultivated his taste for literature, 
and produced a Mtical Essay on Translated Verse^ 
a translation of l® 0 ra(^e ’8 * Art of Poetry,* and some 
other minor pieces. He planned, in conjunction with 
Dryden, a sclieme for refining our language and 
fixing its standard 5 but, wliile meditating on this 
and similar topics connected with literature, the 
arbitraiy measures of James IL caused public alarm 
and commotion. Boscommon, dreading the result, 
prepared to retire to Borne, saving—* It was best to 
sit near the chimney when the chamber smoked.* 
An attack of gout prevented the poet’s departure, 
and he died in 1684, * At the moment in which he 
expired,* says Johnson, * he uttered, with an energy 
of voice that expressed the most fervent devotion, 
two lines of his own version of ** Dies Ira)** — 

Hy,|ph>df my Father, and my Friend, 

Bo not forsake mo in my end*’ 

The only wnrlt-of Roscommon’s which may be said 
to elevsite him above mediocrity, is his * Essay on 
Translated Verse,* in whidi he Inculcates in dinette 
poetry the ra^onal . principles of translation pre*- 
viously laid down by Cowley and Denham, It was 
published in 1681 ; and it is worthy of remark, ihat 
Bo 8 (X)mxnon notices the sixth bwk of * Psj^ise 
lE^t* (published only four years before) for its sub- 
limity* J>ryd«lt^ has heaped on' Roscommon the 
most MvM^ praise, and Pope has said that * every 
Ijij^rlt was Ids own.* Posterity has not 
^Roscommon stands on 
with Denham^legant and sen- 
ebld and unimpassioned. We shall sub- 
from bis * Essay on Tramdated 

‘'Mth'biW-mttcb ease it a young maid betr^*d— - 1 '’’ ' 

:';YmtrN«ai^ kindpalbrEibl' care appears 

[Instruetiow^of bet' tender^'y^. < 

servile frar; . 


Take ' ^ ' 


Take thim a 
For men of 

And such applau&e it must to inefet» 

As would some painter busy in a street 
To copy bulls and bears, and every, Stoi' v "; > 
That calls the staring sots to nasty Wme* * i' 
Yet 'tis not all to have a subject good jf ■ ■ ’* 
It must delight us when ’tls understood, V ' v 
Ho that brings fulsome objects to ray Vie'#* • 
(As many old have done, and many now),'^ < 
With nauseous images my fancy fills, 

And all goes down like oxyrael of squills. 
Instruct the listening world how Maro idngt 
Of useful subjects and of iofity things. 

These will such true, such bright ideas raiser 
As merit CTatitudo, as well as praise. 

But foul descriptions are ofiensive still, * ' 
EltheiF for being like or being ill. ' 

For who without a qualm hath ever look'd 
On holy garbage, though by Homer cook’d^ 
Whose railing heroes, and whose Wounded god 


Make some suspect he snores as well as ncm. ;; 

But I offend — Virgil begins to frown, S' 

And Horace looks with indignation down ; ! - ' ^ \ ^ 
My blushing Muse, with consc'ious fear retires^ > ' 1 ; ' 
And whom they like implicitly admires. , ■ ' 

ICantion against Fahe pride.] ' 

On sure foundations let your fabric risoj " } ^ 

And with attractive majesty sur{)rise ; '\ 

Not by affected meretricious arts, ' ' J 

But strict harmonious symmetry of parts ; ; ’ ,/i 

Which through the whole insensibly must pfliss ‘ 1 

With vital heat, to animate the mass. , ' j 

A pure, an active, an auspicious flame, ' 

And bright as heaven, from whefioe the blessing 
But few — 0 few I souls pre-or<lain*4 by fSte, '1 

The race of gods have reach'd that envied height* ^ ^ 

No rebel Titan’s sacrilegious crime, i.; If * ^ , 

By heaping hiUs on hills, can hither climb : > . ! , ''M 
The grisly feiTyman of hell denied : t 

Mn^fSs entrance, till he knew his guide. 

How justly then will impious mortals 
Whose pride would soar to heaven without a Jv’f 
Pride (of all others the roost dangei^tts IhuR) ^ ^ 

Proceeds from want of sense, or wsnjt ef 
The men who labour and digest things most, , i;-', 

Will be much aptcr to despond then boast $ \ 

For if your author be profoundly good, ’ ' 

Twill cost you dear before heV .mideiAood^ " \ 

How many oges since 'hoe Viigil writ!,;' , .W'i'i 1 
How frw are they who imderssfcand'hma'yal 4 s' ^ 1'' 
.^roarii his altaw with milgioiiis ' 
No': vulgar deity inhabits ; 

Heaven shakes not more ^ IN4' ' ^ ^ 

Than poets id»ould before 

^^bBme ideas and>ptVd?!!il^^ ' ''''.f' 

;fho; Mt^e 

.''laUnel A 'V , '■ii 1 ■ \i* 

■ ■ ;v ^ -i 

C ' ■: ■ l'^*'4***» .=:y!i4 




ks«n.'hpp0 y0iiis<s«^'w»'l»A.B<j4i^,‘ , 

'"rnttm. AaSg^s t^perijg with * 

^((} »roiSt’'« aroall, and y^ ha'we ^ * 

F<^ 4oiagh ttlM wit adouvi yoor bii^ or pliMJO* 

Mirnido the attamted 'taco* 


' Wn IKMn> WIT piWMiiw* '>w» 

wSTthey Iw tronwport them when they write. 
Savo you boon led through the Cuine^n eavo* 

And heard th^ impatient mwd dinnely ravel 
; | hear hei! now j I see her rolling eyes j 
/Arid panting, Lo, the god, the god 1 she ones : 

;TOth words not hors, and more than human sounds 
'Mh& hjiahee th’ obedient ghosts peep trembling through 

ijBttt thou^wo must obey when heaven commande, 
And wa*?in vain the sacred call withstands, , 
Bwara Vdiat spirit ra^ in your breast ; 

Wm ten iihsmr’a, tmi thousand are possess u . 
SarmSdibe proper use of each extreme, 
am S With Wry, but correct with phlegm. 

Am vAen the cheerful hours too freely p^, 

And spalling wine smiles in the tempting glass, 
Your pulse advisos, and begins to beat 
Yhrough every swelling vein a loud retreat : 

So when a Mttee propitiously mvit^, 
iSipZ LXoL: and indulge her fljghts ; 

But when you find that vigorous heat abate. 

Leave off, and for another summons wait. 

Before the radiant, sun, a glimmering lamp, 
Adulterate meaenrea to tho sterling stanip 
Aweir not meaner than mere hum^ 

Gom^d with tliose whose inspiration shine« : 
thJ^ervoufl, bold ; those languid and remiss ; 
iWe; cold nalnto. ; but here, a lover . hi««. 
tium have I seen a rapid headlong tide, 

With foaming waves the passive Saoac divide, 
Whose larv waters without motion lay, 
j^hile Im with eager force urg’d his impetuous way . 

, Oil the Day of 

eVoraion of tjie * PSos lr®.‘3 

That day of wratli, that dreadiul day , 

>iiall the whole world in ashes lay, 

Aa David and the Sibyls say. 

What horror will invade the mind, . 
men the strict Judge, who yo"!*! 

Shall have, few venial faults to find , 

The last loud trumpet’s wondrous 
Shall throu4 the rending tombs rebound, 

And wahe the nations under ground. 

Nature and Death shall, with suiprise, 

Behold the pale offender rise, 

,, And view the Judge with conscious eyw. 

' , Then ehall, with universal dread, 

* The sacred mystic booh be road, 

1 T<f try the living and tho dead. 

The Judge ascends his awful throim i 
■tSV'llto mahes each secret sin be knowfil' 

shame confess their owtil", 

interest shall I make 

^ bayebtwse to ipiake t 


;’pl«rtwUWjconWtih,l»«»rti«nV ■ 

:DonotfiiSh« mw'iu my bndi 
Well may they cure? theif 

, Who rise to a reviviim ^ 

' Thou groat Creator of maphitnlj 
Let guilty man compassion find I 

EABn or rocAksteb* 

John Wilwot, Eabl op RochSsteb (1647-ie$0),, 
is known principally ftom his having use 
flmirative language of Johnson) ‘blazed out his 
yS and his hcaM in lavish ^ 
died from physical exhaustion and decay at to age 

of »tK. Like most of to court s of to 

i day. Rochester travelled « France and Italy. He 
was at sea with the Earl of Sandwich and Sir Ed 
waJd bSwiw and distinguished hintue^f for bravery, 
r^e engo^ment, he went to wry a 

mesm« to 2. open b^t amidst » ito^toof '''t 
This manliness of character forwok Rochester in 
Sani for he was accused rf 
in street quarrels, and he refused to fight with^e 
Buckingham. In to profligate court of 
Charles Rochester was the roost ^ profligate , his 
intriffues, his low amours and disguises, lUs erecting 
a So and playing the mountebank on Tpwer-hill, 
and hR having been five years in a atate of inebriety, 
are eS^uS^s well-toown and partfy admri^ 
It is remarkable, liowever, that his 

dL^ic letters, .ESSt ^tobt-nS’ 

acn show him in a totally different light-” «macr. 

pUyful and alive to all the affections of » 
f fflr and a son.’ His repentance itself says 
LnethSg for the natursl character of the unfor- 
H To ludge from to memoir left 

hy Dr :^urnet, who was his lordship’s spiritual gu^O 
on his deathbed, it was sincere and unroseTvM We 
may therefore, with some confidence, set dow^n 
Rochcjster as one of those whose vices are less the 
Srf an tabom "y. than of extonm^^ 

tolf" llS’Kta'iife taS bSniite the htf- 
toe It ’ His poems consist of slight efibsions, ttoovm 
off without totaur. Many of them wo so very hecn- 
?L7 m nnflt for publication i bat m one of 

those, lie has given in one line a happy chaniotcr of 

^ A meny monarch, scandalous, and poor. 

His songs are sweet and musical 
a poem Vpon Notliing, which is merely * 
punXdUeeit^. it opens, however, with afinC 

imago—* 1 . j 

Nothing ^ thou elder brother evhi to shade, 

Thlt hUt a being ere to world , 

And, well fix’d* art alone of ending not #aid. 

8vAg* «- 

While on those lovely looks I gaae, 

To see a wretch purswihitj , . 

In raptures of a blcsa’d an^e, 

His pleasing happy rum ; 

»T%8 not for pity that I move*, 

Dies wishing and adtempg. 

But if this murder you’d forego, _ 

, Your slave ifrorn death remoying, 

. Lot me your art of ohajming know* ; . 

Oriear»yottmtoof^vi»jv.y; , 

But whu^ life or depth betidw 


trmiATU»E. 




I cam^Ot change aa oth^ do, 

Mhmgh. yotii ui^ustly scoijb j 
Swee that poor awain that wgJjiB for yn^u, 

For you alone wna bons; 

Ko, PhilllB; no ; your heart to move 
^ surer way 1*11 tiy ; 

And, to revenge my slighted love, 

Will still love on, will still love on, and die. 
, When kilFtl with grief Amyntaa lies, 

And you to mind shall call 
The sighs that now unpitlod rise, 

The teats that vainly fall j 
That weloome hour that ends this smart 
Will then begin your pain, 

For such a faithful tender heart 
Can never break, can never break in vain. 

Song. 

Too late, alas ! I must confess. 

You need not arts to move me ; 

Such ohanUB by nature you possess, 

Twere madnesa not to love you. 

Then spare a heart you may aurpriBO, 

And give my tongue the glory 
To boast, though my unfaithful eyes 
Betray a tender story. * 


My dear miatreas has a heart 
Soft as ihoBc kind looks she gave me, 

I Wlien, with love’s resistless art, 

I And her eyes, she did enslave mo. 

! But her constancy’s so weak, 

She^s so wild and apt to wander, 

' That my jealous heart would break, 

Should’ we live one day asunder. 

Melting joys about her move, 

Killing plcaKures, wounding blisses ; 

Slie can drees her eyes iu love, 

And hw lips con wann with kisses. 

Angela listen when she speaks ; 

^e’a my delight, all tnaiikiud’a Wonder; 

But my jealous heart would break, 

Should we live one day asunder. 

A fbw Specimens of Kochester’s letters to lus wife 
and son aro subjoined > 

I am very glad to hear nevsrs from you, and I think 
it very good when I bear you are well ; pray be i>leaHed 
to send mO' word what you are apt to l>e pleased with, 
that X may show you how good a hunband I can bo ; 
T would not i^vo you so formal as to judge of tho 
kindness of a letter bj the length of it, but believe of 
ovetvii)ii]j^ that it is m you would have it. 

Tis not an easy thing to be entirely happy ; but to 
be kind is very easy, and that is the greatest measure 
of happiness. 1 say not this to put you in mind of 
being kind to mo yoi^, have practised that so long, 
that I have a joyful confidence you will never forget 
it ; but to show that t myself have a sonfte of what 
the methods of my Bfo seemod so utterly to contradict, | 
I must not be too wise about my own follies, or else this 
letter had been a book dedicated to you, and published 
to the worli It will be more pertinent to toll you, 
that shortly tho king goes to Newmarket, and 
X shtdii wait on you at Adderbuty ; in the mean 
I time* ^W M.anythittg ybu would have me do, and 
' I shall tSmnk you for tie occasion jf pleasing you. 

, , m Morgan,! h»ie sent in Wn^d, bocauw he, 
ploys the rogSe iheJcu ln town so oittte&oly, that he M 
} hot pray, if he' ^haves himself so at 


Adderbury,, send me word, and Xof t 

send for him. Pray, let Nod come up 1- have 

a little business with him, and he shall in a 

week. ''''a 

Wonder not that l have not written to jrott 
while, for it was hard for mo to know what to Writodji^) 
several accounts j but in this I will only desirp^ydd ' 
not to bo too much amazed at the thoughts my 
has of you, since, being meto imaginations, they wldX ' 
as easily vaniah, as they were groundlessly oreoted'i; 
for my own part, 1 will make it my endeavour they : 
may. Wliat you desired of me iu your other letter,' 
shall punctually have yierfonned. You must, I think, i 
obey my mother in her commands to wait on her. at ' 
Aylesbury, as 1 told you in my last letter. X am v^ , 
dull at this time, aitd therefore think it pity in tlirs i 
humour to testify myself to you any farthoi^j Unly, 
dear wife, X am your humble servant- -llocuESraa. 

Run away like a rascal, without taking leave, dOar, 
wifb; it is an unpolite way of proceeding, which a 
modest man ought to be ashamed of. I have lafifc you? 
a i)rey to your own imaginations, amongst my relations 
—the worst of damnations ; bat there will come an 
hour of deliverance, till when, may my mother be, 
merciful to you ; so I commit you to what shall ensue, 
woman to woman, w ife to mother, in hopes of a future 
appearance in glory. The small sliare I could spate 
you out of my pocket, 1 have Bcnt as a debt to Mrs 
Rowse. Within a week or ten days I will return you 
more; pray write as often as yoU have leisure to 
your RoormiKii. 

Roiriember me to Nan and my I.rf>rd WUmot, 
You must present my service to my cousins. I in- 
tend to be at the wedding of my nitMje JfiUen, if I ' 
hear of it. Excuse uiy ill paper, and very ill man- 
ners to luy mother ; they are both tho best the place 
and age could afford. [ 

My Wife — T he difficulties of pleasing your lady- 
ship do increase so fast upon me, and are grown so 
numerous, that, to a man less resolved than myself > 
never to give it over, it would appear a madnesa ever 
to atteuipti it more ; but through your frailties mine 
ought not to multiply ; you may, therefore, secure 
yoursedf that it will not be easy for you to pul me out 
of my constant resolutions to satisfy you in all I can, 

I confess them is nothing will so much contribute to 
my assistance in this as your .dealing freely with me ; 
for since you have thofight it a wise thing to trust m« 
less and have reserves, it has been out of my power 
to make the best of my proceedings effectual to what 
I intended them. At a distance, 1 am likeliest to loam 
your mind, for you have not a very obUglng way (d* 
delivering it by wonl of mouth ; if, therefore, you will 
let me know the particulars in which I may useM 
to vou, I will show my readiness os to my ow^ part ; 
and if I fail of the success I wish, it shall n^t be the 
fault of— ‘Your humble servant, liocsaOrm. 

I intend to be at Adderbury sometime neat' vreok. 

I hope, Charles, when you reecivo this, and know 
that I have sent this gentleman to be your t^itor, you 
wdll be very glad to see 1 take such care of you, and 
bo very patflml, which is best shown in being 
and dil^^t. You are now grow;n btg enough to be 
a man, and you can be wise enough ; for the way to 
4)0 truly wise is to, serve God, learn yout book, and 
, observe tho instruetirpis of your parents first, and next 
yojit tutor, to whom X have entirely rerigne<l for 
tms seven years, and according as you employ that, 
time, you are to be hhppy or unhappy for over; but i j 
;have 80 good an opinion of you, that I am glad to ! 
'Ibhink you will never deoei'^'O me; door child, 
your book and be obedient, and you shall see, wh^t a 'j 
father X will be to you. You shall want, no 
^ile you ore good, and that yo« 
ennstaat prayew. 


Charles, X take it very kindly that }*ou writie me 
(thou/^h fleldoitt), and wish heartily you would behave 
yoturficlf so as that I show how much I love you 

without being asliamed. Obedience to your grand- 
mother, and those who instruct you i!i good things, is 
I the way to make you happy here and for ever. Avoid 
idleness, acorn lying, and God will blesa you. 

Kochbsteu. 

am CHARLES SEDLEV. 

Sir Charles Skhley (1639-1701) ■wn'? one of the 
brighteat satellites of the court of Charles 11.— as 
witty and gallant as llochester, as fine a i)oet, and a 
better man. lie was the son of a Kentish haronct. 
Sir John Sedley of Aylesl'ord. The Itestoration 
drew him to lAmdon, and he hecamc such a favourite 
for his taste and accomplish/ncnts, that (.Charles 
is said to have asked him if he had not oi)tained 
from NatUrci a patent to he Apollo’s viceroy. His 
estate, his time, and morals, were sijnandcred away 
at court; but latterly the p<X‘t redeemed himself, be- 
came a constant attender of parliament, in whicii he 
had a seat, opjxised the arbitrary measures of James 
II., and assisted to bring about the lievolution. 
James had seduced Sodley’s daughter, and created 
her Countess of Dorchester — a circumstance which 
probably quickened the poet’s zeal against the court 
‘ I hate mgratitnde,’ said the witty Sedicy ; * and as 
I the king has njtulc my daughter a countess, 1 w'ill 
i endeavour to make his daughter a queen’ — alluding 
to the I’rinccRs Mary, married to the I’rincc of 
Orange. Sir Charles wrote plays anrl i>oems, which 
were extravagantly praised by his cmitemiiorarics. 
Buckingham eulogised the witchcmfi of >Sedk*y, and 
Bocliester spoke of his ‘ gentle prevading art.’ Ills 
songs are light and graceful, with a more studied 
and felicitous dictiou than is seen in most of llic 
(iourt poets. One of the finest. ‘ Ah ! Chloris, cuuld 
I now bui sit,’ has been often printed the compo- 
sition of tlic Scottish patriot, Dumwi lAirlies of 
CullodcTi, Lord I'resident of tlie court of session ; 
tlie verses occur in Sedley’s play, The Mulhern/ 
SedleyV* ('onvorsation was highly prized, 

’ and he lived on, (ieligliting all his friends, till past 
In's sixtieth year. As he says of one of his own 
lieroines, he 

Bloom’d in the winter of liis days, 
lake trlastonbury thorn. 

Song. 

Ah, Chloris ! could I now hot sit 
As unconceru’d as wlien 
Your infant bijauty could beget 
No happiness or pain. 

When 1 this daTiouDg did admtr*!, 

And praised the coming day, 

I little thought the rising fil e 
Would take my rest away. 

Your charms in harm less childhood lay 
Like metals in a mine ; 

Age frein iuj face takes more away, 

Thatt youth eoncealM in thlric. 

But a® your charms msonsihly 
To their ]»ej'icia(ou preat, 

So love 09* unperceiv’d vlid fly, 

■ Aad center’d in my breast. 
iWfy pRSfeion with yom' beauty grew, 

, While Cupid nt my heat L, 

Still his mother favour’d you. 

Threw r. new flaming dart. 

Each, gloried in thexr wanton part ; 

■ Ta make ft lover, he 
! i,vm ploy’d the utmost of his art — 

[ To make a beanty, she. 


8<mg. 

Love silU hfts something of the sea. 
From whence his mo^er rose ; 

No time his slaves from douM CJm free. 
Not give their thoughts repose. 

They are becalniM in clearest days, 

And in rough weather toss’d ; 

They wither under cold delays, 

Or are in tempests lost. 

One while they seem to touch the j)ort. 
Then straight into the main 

Some angry wind, in cruel si>ort, 

The vessel drives again. 

At first disdain and pride they fear, 
Which, if they chance to ’scape, 

Rivals and falsehood soon iqipear 
In a more cruel shape. 

By Huch decrees to joy they come, 

And arc so long withstood ; 

Wo slowly they receive the suii, 
ft hardly does them good. 

’Tis cruel to prolong a pitiii ; 

And to defer a jiiy, 

Behove mo, gi^ntle t’elemenc, 

" Oflends the winged boy. 

A hundred thousand oaths your fears 
Perhaps would not remove; 

And if 1 gazM a thousand years, 

1 could not deeper love. 


Phillis, men say that all my rows 
Are to thy fortune paid ; 

Alas ! my heart ho little knows, 

Who thinks my loro a trade. 

Wore 1 i>f all the.se woods the lord, 

One beiTV from thy hand 

More real pleasure would afford 
Than all my large command. 

My humble loxe has loam’d to live 
On what the nicest maid, 

Without a conscious blush, may give 
Beneath the myrtle shade. 

nifCHESfi OF NEWCASTLE. 

MaroahtvT, Duchesr of New'Cartle, who died in 
1673, was distinguished for her faithful attachment 
to her lord in his long exile during the time of the 
(aimraonwealth, and for htT indefatigable pursuit of 
literature. She was the ilaughter of Sir Charles 
Lucas, and one of the maids of honour to Henrietta 
Maria. Having nccompmiied’the queen to FYance, 
she met with the Marquis bf Ncwca 0 tle,<»and wtts 
married to him at Paris in 1045, The* marquis took 
ui> hia residence at Antwerp, till the troubles were 
over, and there his lady wrote and published (1053) 
a volume, entitled PoenuB and Faneies, The mRrqui.s 
asflistecl Iier in her compositions, a eircumstanee 
which Horace WaljKdc ims ridiculed in his ‘ Jloyal 
and Noble Authors ;* and so indefatigable were the 
noble pair, that they filled nearly twelve volumes, 
folio, With idays, poems, orations, philosophical dis- 
course^ &C. On the restoration of Charles II., the 
marquis and hia lady returned to England, The pic- 
ture of domestic happiness and devoted loyalty pre- 
sented by the life of these personages, creates a strong 
preposBCfision in favour of the poetry of the dnclmss. 
She had invention, knowledge, and imagination, but 
wanted enejw and taste. TM Fa»ti‘m <md Repna- 
<um of Ute Queen of Fairies in Faity Land is her 
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most popular piece. It often echoes the imagery of 
Shakfil^eare, but has some fine lines, descriptive of 
the elvish ^ueen — 

She on a dewy leaf doth bathe, 

And as she sits, the leaf doth wave ; 

There like a new-fallen flake of snow, 

Doth her white limbs in beauty show. 

Her garments fkir her maids put on, 

Made of the pure light from the sun. 

MirOi and Mdanchdly is another of these fanciful 
personifications. The foniicr woos the poetess to 
dwell with her, promising 8i>ort and pleasure, and 
drawing a gloomy but forcible and poetical sketch 
of )ier rival, Melancholy 
Her voice is low, and gives a hollow sound ; 

She hates the light, and is in darkness found ; 

Or sits with blinking lamps, or tapers small, 

Which various shadows make against the wall. 

She loves nought else but noise which discord makes. 
As croaking fnjgs whose dwelling is in lakes ; 

The raven^s hoarse, the inandrako’K hollow groan. 

And shrieking owls which fly i* the night alone; 

The tolling bell, which flu the dead rings out ; 

A mill, where rushing waters run about ; 

7’ho roaring winds, wbi<;h shake Ibc cedars tall. 
Plough up the seas, and beat the rocks withal. 

She loves to walk in the still moonshine night, 

And in a thick dark grove she takes delight ; 

In hollow caves, thatch’d houses, and low cells, 

She loves to live, and tlicre alone she dwells. 

Melancholy thus describes her own dwelling : — 

I dwell in groves that gilt are with the sun ; 

Sit on the banka by which clear waters run ; 

Ju summers hot down in a shade I lie; 

My music is the buzzing of a fly ; 

J walk in rneiuhfws, where grows frohb green grass ; 

In fields, where corn is high, T often pass ; 

Walk up the hills, whorit lound J prospects see, 

Some brushy woods, and some all chiunpaigna be; 
Returning back, I in fresh pastures go, 

To hear how sheep thi bleat, and cows do low; 

! In winter cold, when niitping frosts come on. 

Then I do live in a small house alone ; 

Although 'tis plain, yet cleanly ’tis within, 

Like to a soul that’s pure, and clear from sin ; 

And there I dwell in quiet and still peace, 

Not fill’d with cares how riches to increase; 

1 wish nor scfk for v.'vin and fruitlcs.s pleasuics ; 

No richcH are, but what I he rniud intreusurcH. 

Thus am I solitary, live alone, 

Yet better lov’d, the more that 1 tun known; 

And though my face ill favour’^^ at first sight, 

Aft<sr acquaintance, it will give delight. 

Refuse me not, for I shall constant be; 

Maintain your credit and your dignity. 

KA.I’tlKRINE FHIXTPS. 

Mrs-EatiiekinI!: I^iups (Ifi3]-16(!4) was ho- 
noured with tlie praise of Cowley and Dryden, and 
Jeremy Taylor addressed to her a - * Discourse on 
Friendship.’ Her iwetical name of Onnda was 
highly popular with her contemiKiraries ; but her 
eftksions are said to have hc'en publislied without 
her consent. Tlvis amiable* lady was tJic wife of 
James Philips of«fehe Priory, Cardigan. She died 
of $maJl-pox, a distemper then preVkleht and flital. 

{Agmmt Pkomrc-^-wi Ode,] 

There’s no such thing as pleasure here, li 

*l'is nil a perfect tmoat. « 

Which does out shine and disapiNsar, e 

Whose charm is but deceit ; , [ 

The empty bribe of yiehlitig souls, a 

Which first betrays and then controla. i 


Tis true, it looks at <iistanoe fair ; 

But if we do approach, 

The fruit of Sodom will impair, 

And perish at a touch ; 

It being thtin in faiicy less. 

And we expect more than posaosa. 

For by our pleasures wo are cloy’d, 

And so desire is done ; 

Or else, like rivers, they make wide 
The chainudfl where they run ; 

Ami either way true i)li.ss destroys, 
Making us narrow, or t>ur joys. 

Wc covet pleasuiM easily, 
liut ne’er true bliss possess ; 

For many things must juake it be. 

But one may make it less ; 

Nay, were onr state as we could choose it, 
’Twoulil be consumM by fear to lose it. 
What art thou, then, thou winged air, 
More rveak and swift than fame ! 

W hose next successor is despair, 

And its attendant fehamo. 

Th’ expeiienc’tl prince then Wiasoti had, 
W'ho said of Pleasure — ‘ It is mad.’ 

[J Oymtiy I/ifi.'] 

IJow sacred and how innocent 
A country-life apjicars, 

How free from tumult, discontent, 

. From flattery or fours ! 

This was the first and happust life, 

When man enjoy’d himself, 

Till pride exchanged peace for strife, 

And liappinesij for pelf 
’Twas here the poets were inspir’d, 

Here taught the multitude ; 

The brave they hero with honour fir’d, 
And civilis’d tlie rude. 

That golden age did entertain 
No passion but of love : 

'Die thoughts of ruling and of gain 
Did ne’er their fancies move. 

Them that do covet only rest, 

A cottage will suflice : 

H is not brave to bu possess’d 
(tf earth, but to despise. 

Opinion is the rate s>f things. 

From hence onr peace doth flow ; 

I have a better fate thati kings. 

Because 1 think it tiO, 

W'hen all the stormy world doth roar, 
lluw un concern’d am 1 ! 

I cannot leai to tumble lower, 

Who never could be high. 

Secure in these unenvied walls, 

I think not on the state, 

And pity no man’s case that falls 
From his ambition’s height. 

Silence and innooence are safe ; 

A, heart that’s nobly true, 

At all these little arts can laugh, 

That do the world subdue! 


John Day den, one of the great mnsters of Eng- 
lish verse, and whose masculine satire has never Ijcen 
excelled, wa-s bom at Dldwinckle, in Northampton- 
shire, in August lfi31. His father, Erasmus Drideu 
[the poet first spelled the name witli a y], was a 
strict Puritan, olf an ancient family, long estahlish^idl 
in Northamptoufllnro, John was one of fourteen 
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' Tjtit lie was the eldCfst sou, an<3 received a 

^wd cdecation, at Westminster, and afterwards 
M Trinity colk^c, Can>bri()iTe. Drydon’s first poetical 



prodretion was a set of* Irtoic Hinn;!:ts’on the di-ath 
of < Jromwell, which vosftcss a r ertaiii ripeness ut si yle 
and versification tliat proinisc<l fulure exi’cllcnce. In 
all Waller’s p^iein on tlic same sul>iects, llterc is im- 
Uiiiig equal to smdi verses as tlie k'Uowing; — 

His gi'andeur he deriv’d from heaven alone. 

For he wtifi great ere FoHanc inadc^iim h<j ; 

And wars; like mists that rise Hgainst''the sun, 

^ Made hint but greater seem, not gvoiiter grow. 

' Nor was he liltc those etai's whieh only sliine 
When to paio imiritKn-s they storms portend ; 

flo had his calmer influence, and Ins mien 
Did love and majesty togriUcr Mend. 

When moiiartdi)' wms reshired. pryden went over 
with the tuneful throng who welcomed m Charl*fl IL 
lie had done with the Furitims, and he v rote iwetical 
addresses to the king and the Ion! ('haneellor. The 
jwmiseinentR of the <3 rama revived after the Restora- 
tion, and Pryden Ijccanie a candidfire for tlieatrical 
laurgia. In lGfr2, and two following years, he pro- 
dftc^fd. T/ie iVdd GaVant. The Jimil LaJien, and 
yyie Indian Emperor; \ho last waa very swwssful. 

, linden’s name was now eonspieaoua ; and in 1G65 
tnarriod the Lady Jliizahetli Howard, daughter 
0i!, the Earl of Berksliirc. The match added 
^iX^hcr to his weallh nor his happiuesa, and the 
pet ofterwardi^ revenged himself )»y consbtutly 
si*!^y<*lghlng against matrinmny. When Im with 
.iVn^hed to be a hook, that she tnight enjoy more 
hi» 'C^npany, Pry den is said to have rcplietl, 
ith^sitooo then, my dear, that I may change 
In hi^ play of the Spanish Friar, 
states, that * woman w'us made 
i .ftiotih thit tlws an<3 refuse of h upon which 
i <rw«|iy Collier, remarks, with some 

kv^ujemr and krtairtniMSS, ‘ I did not know before that 

S th's dross lay in his ribs j 1 believo it sometlraea 
higher^*, All J>ryden’s plays are marked with 
tiiUflnesis, thpt vice of the a (ye, winch he fostered, 
iJvttitliet than ittbShipted to chwk. In 1607 he pub- 

*A. 


lished a Icmg poem, Annuls MirahlUn, being an account 
<if the eveuts of the year 1066. The style and versi- 
fication seem to have been copied from Davcimnt.j 
but 3>ryilcn*8 piece fully sustained his reputation. 
About the same time he wrote an Etssc^ on Ihimaiic . 
Toesy, in whicli he vindicates the use of rhyme in 
tragedy. The stylo of his prose was easy, watural, 
jind graceful. The poet now undertook write for 
the king’s players no less than three plays a year, 
for wliieiv he w^as to receive one share and a quarter 
in the profits of the theatre, said to Ik* alKmt i:300 
prr annum. He was afterwards made poet-laureate 
and royal historiographer, with n salary of £200. 
'Fliese were golden days hut tliey did not last. Piy- 
den, however, went on maiiiifatjturing his rhyming 
j»lays, in accordance with the vitiated French taste 
which then prevailed. He got involved in contro- 
versies and quarrtds, chiefly at the instigation of 
hoehester, who set up a wretched rhynistcr, ElkanaJi 
Settle, in opposition to J )Tyden. The great poet was 
also successfully ridumlcd by Buekingliani in his 
‘ Rehearsal.’ In 1081, Dryden imblished tbe satire 
of AksaloM mid Ach.tt(>pfnl, written m the style of a 
scriptural narrative, tbe names and situations of per 
stmages in tbe holy text being applied to those con- 
ti‘ni|K)raries, to whoui the author assigned i>lacea iu 
his The Duke of Monmouth was Absalom, 

and the Karl of Slniftcsbury Acliitox»hel ; wliile the 
Duke of Biu'.kitigliiim was drawn under the character 
<if Zimri. The success of this bold i»olitical satire — 
the most vigorous and ela.stie, the most finely versi- 
fied, varied, and beautiful, wifudi the English lan- 
gtnme can Iwast — was ahno.st >mjweocdented. Dryderi 
was now placed almve all his poetical contemporaries. 
Shortly afterwards, he eontiuued the feeling against 
Sbaibealmry in a jtoem called The Medal, a Satire 
(upihisf l^edifkm, Tiie attacks of a rival poet, Shad- 
well, drew another vigorous satire from 33r3'den, 
Muc-Flechnoe. A second part of ^Alisalom and 
Ae.hitojdier was published iu 1084, hut the body of 
the pociu was written by Nahum Tale. Drydcn con- 
tributed about two Inimlred hues, containing highly- 
wrought characters of SeitU‘ and Shad well, under 
tJje names <»f D(H*g arul ( )g. ‘ His antagonists,’ says 
f^cott, *cumc on w^ith infinite ?!cal iiud fury, dis- 
(diarged their ill-aimed blows on every side, and ex- 
hausted their strength in violent and inefrectual 
rage ; but the keen and trenchant blade of Dry den 
never makes a thrust in vain, and never strikes but 
ut a vulnerable point.* In the wtine year was pub- 
lished Dryden’s lirligio JauH, a poem written to de- 
fend the cliurcli of England aguinst the disaentorfl, 
yet evincing a 8C(qHieal siJirit with regard to revealcKi 
religion. The opening of this pv)em is singularly 
solemn and inujestic — 

Dim UH the borrow’d beams of inot)n and stars 
To lonely, weary, wandering tral'cllei-s, 

Is Reason to the soul ; and a.s on high 
Those rolling fires discover but the sky. 

Not light US here ; so Reason’s glimmering ray 
Was lent, not to assure our doubtful way, 

But guide US ujm'ard to a Iwttcr day. 

And as those nightly tapers disappear. 

When day’s bright lord ascends our hcmis]duTa; 
iso pale glows keaaon at lUdigion’i, sight ; 

So dies, juid so #jsolyeH, in »ui>en)tttuxttli light. 
Drydeu’s doubts aljfuut religion were soon 
by his embracing the Roman Catholic faitk Satis- 
fied or overpowered by the prosiioet of an inMlilAe 
miide, he dosed in wi& the court of James It, and 
gladly e?tdaimed — 

Uopd life bo now my task-— my ddubts are done* 
Ills dbange of religion happening at a time when it 
erdted his interests to bfKaihie aCatlmlic, was kjoked 
^ ^ ’ . ^ ' .^60 




upon witU 8uspici<m, The eitndpur evinced hy l>r Virgil excels in tenderness and in a calm and serene 
Johnson on tins subject, and the patient inquiry of dignify. This laborious uiuiertakinff brought the 
Sir Walter Scott, have settled the point We may pwt a suinof alK)ut ,£1200. Jlis publisher, XotUKjnJ 
lament the fall of the great poet, but his conduct is endeavoured in vain to get the poet to inscribe the 
not fairly open to the charge of sordid and unprin- translation h> King Wiiliain, atnl, failing in tins, he 
oiplod scidshneas. He brought up bis family aud ’ j 

died in his new belief. The first public fruits of 
Dry den’s change of creed were his allegorical poem 

ofthe//h/c/tm(/PftM<Ae/-, in which the main argument ■ : i 

of the Eoman clmrch, all that has or can be said ^ ,] 

for tradition and autliority, is fully slated. ‘ The ^ j; 

wit iu the Hind and Haiither,’ says Hallam, ‘is ~ ^ 

sharp, ready, and pleasant ; the reasoning is some- , ^,<1: 

times admirably close jukI strong ; it is the energy 

of Ross net inverse.’ The Hind is the church of ^ 

Rome, the Panther the chureh of England, wJale _ V r ‘ 

the Independents, Quakers, i\uabaptists, and other ‘ rW 1 ^ ^ 

sects, ans represented Jis bears, liares, lioars, kv. The p ^ v ^ s, ‘ ^ 

Cfdvinists are strongly but coarsely caricutured— ' 

More haughty than the rest, the wolfish race 
Appear, with belly gaunt and lanoMi’d face — 

Never was so deformed a beast of grace. 

Ills ragged fail betwixt his legs he wears, < 

Close clapp’d for shaiue, but his rough ciest he rears, * 

Aud jnicics up his predo'itinatlng ears. v 

'rhe obUvpiy and censure which Dryden’s change of « 

religion ^uitailed upon him, is glanced at in the • ^ 

with loss of all that mortals held so denr, ~ 

Then welcome iiJaiiiy and publi(‘ shame, ^ ■_ - " 

Aud last, a long farewell to worldly fame 1 - - 

”l'is said wdth case, but, <di, how hardly tried J-hj 1 > vh Hook', 

JJy haughty souls to human honour tu'd i whore part of the trauslsitioii of wafl executed. 

0 sharf) convulsive pangs of agonizing piidc ! took care to nuike the cngrav<ir ‘ aggravate the noflc 

Down, then, thou rebel, never nuuc to rise, of /Eneas in tlie plates, into a pufiieient r(>se»nblance 

And what thou did’st, and d(jst .0 deaily prize, of the luMdcol nrornantory of the Deliverer’s <‘ounte- 
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’Tis said wdth case, but, <di, how' hardly tried J-hj1> vh Hook', 

JJy haughty souls to human honour tu'd i whore part of the traudsitioii of wafl executed. 

0 sharf) convulsive pangs of agonizing piide ! took care to nuike the engravtir ‘ aggravate the nose 

Down, then, thou rebel, never nuuc to rise, of /Eneas in tlie plates, into a sufiicient r(>se»nblance 

And what thou did’st, and dost .0 deaily prize, of the IumiIccmI i>rornantory of the Deliverer’s <‘ounte- 

That fame, that darling fame, make that thy hacvif.ec ! namie.’ The immortal (Me to St Cecilia, ('onimonlv 


'Tis nothing thou hast given ; tlum add thy tears 
For a long race of unropi'ivting years : 

'Tis nothing yet, yet all thou bust to give ; 

Thou add those luay-bc* years thou hast to live: 
Yet nothing still ; then poor an<l naked come ; 
Thy Father wilt receive his unthrifi home, 


called Ati rafu{i'i\ /'Vn.vf, wjus Dryden’s ucaT W'ork j 
and it is tlfciij loftic’st and most irnagin.'itive of all Ids 
composi turns. ‘No one has ever quidified his ad' 
miralioa of this nohle poem.’ In ICfd^ Dryden pub* 
li.shed his Fn/>/e,v, 75()b verses, more or h.-sss, as the 
ebntraet m ilh I’lmBon Irears, being a parfifil delivery 


And thyblewiSav iour’.sblo(*d discharge the ndgldy sum. to jmeount of 1(),(H)0 verses,’ which hi: agreed to fur- 
IIu had previously, in the sanse poem, alluded to the the sum of 250 guineas, to made up to 

‘ weight of ancient wiinejjs,’ or tradition, which hud £<‘H)0 upon imbHealion of jiBceond edition. Tlie|>t)ct 
prevailed over private reason ; and his feelings were h* his sixty-eighth yi'ur, but Ida fancy was 

strongly excited-— brighter and nmre prohfic than ever; it was like a 

J. - 1 • 1 n I J. ii ■ , hrilliant sunset,, or a nver that expands in breadth. 

iYlut r«lo.^^ W tt\Ts " ’ ■'!' “"-i »®'"l ‘he tot spo- 

texch m.N,. lieliMc thve thus rowailM. xMnu.ns ut Dryxle, « Imppy Tmijication. No mm- 

And ™r-U 00 furtla-r thuo tl.y»elf rovialM ; . , ’ r ‘ ^ ito>«S«! '.Ro W more generally 

• Hot b» elono for my ilirertor lake, rI r^f i ! . f ^ ' 7- ? .v 

Whom thoo hast pmmM nover to fowdto 1 ‘ wl’.V r ‘X ‘'“"i 

My thoughtlos. yoxilli xvas xvlug’xl xvith vaio d..H:tx.a. .A subwrii.Uon xx-oe maxle fur a puhlie ftmerol ; aud 
My manhood, loxtg inialod by waoxUo'iog fire., hi. rem.xin,i, after ^uigoinbalraed, and lying innate 

Koilow'd ral.c light., Mid when thoir gliiopse xva. g,.ne, ’«■>«' m Wert- 

My pride .struck out new sparklOxS of her own. minster Abney. ^ 

[ Suoli xvas I i »ucb by nature still 1 am ; fortunate m his critics, an. 

Ho thiiio iho gloo^ and bo mine the uliaiiu' 1 notatx>ra, and biogrujdn*ra,. lit. lltc by dolip^i i« 

fij the most Carcfullv written, tlu' mo.'st eloquent and 

The Kevolulion iu lOBS deprived Drytlen of his discriminating of iiU the * Lives oft he Fotds.’ Mahme 
office of laureate. But the want of independent collected and edited his essays and other prose writr < 
Sricotue seems only to have stimulated his faiudties, ings j and lair Walter Scott w^otc a eoptous life of tlie 
and his latter unc'iidow'cd years produced the noblest poet, and edited a complete <‘dition of his works, the 
of his works. Besides several plays, he now gave to vvhole oxteiidiug to ciglitwn volumes. 

, the world versions of Juvenal and Tmius, and — ^a |t Ims kx.wno the fasldon to juint the works ' 

stm weightier taBk--a tffWLslation of Virgil The someth’ our poets in tlic order in wldcli lliey 
lato is considered the least happy of all hi(i great written, not as arranged ami published by llicinitieJv^jAV: 
Worlta Dryden wsii dofiejiont iu sensibility, wldlcM CowpermaUiurns have been presen ted in 

Sill 
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and the conBcqtience is, that light ephemeral trifles, 
or perHoiial sallies, are thrust in between more 

durable memorials of genius, disturbing their sym- 
metry and effect. In tlie ease of Drydcn, hovrever, 
such a chronoltigical survey would be iustructive ; 
for, hc’tween the ‘ Annus Mirabilis’ and the * Ode to 
St Cecilia' or the ‘ Fables,’ througb the plays aitd 
poems, how varied is the range in style and tasW ! 
It i» like the progress of Spenser's ‘ (}ood Knight,’ 
through lahyrittths of uncertainty, fantastic conceits, 
flowery vice, and unnatural splendour, to the sober 
dayliglit of trulh, virtup, and reason. l)rydeji nevi*r 
attained finished exeellenco in comp>sition, Jlis 
gemius was debased by the false taste of the age, and 
his mitul vitiated by its had morals. He mangled 
the natural delicacy and simplicity of ShaksjK'arc’s 
* Tempest;’ and where even Chaucer is pure, Hrydeii 
is impure, * 'I’his great high-priest of all the iiine,’ 
remarks Mr CampheU, ‘ was not a I’onfessor to tJjc 
finer secrets of the human brenst, Hat.1 tlie subject 
of “■ Eloiea” fallen into his hands, he would have left 
hut a coarse draught of }u>r pa.ssiori.’ Jlut if Dry<len 
was deficient in the higher emotions of love anti ten- 
derness, their ahscncc is partl 3 ' atoned for in his late 
works, by wdde surve 3 ^s (tf nalurc' and mankind, by 
elevated reasoning and declamaticai, ami by the 
hearty individuality of his satii-e. I’he ‘bra%'e negli- 
gence’ of his vcrsiticatioij, and his ‘long resounding 
line,’ have an indescribable charm. His style is like 
hia own Panther, of the ‘ spotted kind,’ and its faults 
and virtues lie equally mixed ; but it is beloved in 
spite of sivots and blemishes, find incases longer than 
the verso of Pope, which, like the milk-white hind, 
is * immortal and uiudianged.’ The sniirietd portraits 
olTope, excepting tho.se of Add' son and Ijord ller- 
vey, arc feeble compared with those <.f J )ryden, whom 
he miknowlcdgc'd to lu' his master ami in.stmctor in 
vtirsifleation The bard of Twickenham is too subtilt*, 
polished, and refined. Drydcn drew from tic* life, 
and hit off* strong likenesses- Pope, like Sir doslma 
Hi^ynolds, refined in his colours, and many tif his 
pictures a, re faint and vanishing delineations. Dry- 
den, w ’th his t ric'd and houio\v niaterialR, and bold 
pencil, was true ti> nature; his sketches jure still 
fresh as a genuine ^'^andyke or Ttcmbrandfe. llis lan- 
j gunge, like hia Ihoughts, was truly Dnglish. He 
was sometmics Gaflicimi by the prov.'iiliiig taste of 
the day; but he felt that this was a license to be 
/•piiringly ns(‘d. ‘ If too many foreign words ar(‘ 
poured in upon us.' said he, ‘ it looks rus if tlioy >erc 
de‘dgncd not to assist the natives, but to conqutT 
tin ol' Hie lines, like the Sibyl propliecics, must 
Im', read in the order in winch they lie. In better 
iimcB, and with more careful culture, Drydcii's 
genius would have avoided tlie vulgm' descents which 
he seldom esoupetl, except in bis most finislu'd pas- 
sages juul Ida choici'st lyrical tides. As it is, hi.s 
inuse was a fallen ang('l, cast dow n fiw manifold sins 
impurities, vart radiant wdth light tVom heaven. 
'^Thc natural frecilom and magnificence of his vt^rse 

, it WOiUd be vain to ciilogisi;, 

of SIwftoahniUf ) 

, ■ [t'Yem * Abi-dloTu Acliit^>nbort 

Of^fheiw the false was 

, A narteft tajiiU siiccetajing ny:e'< mint ; 

. hV and <*)-oo};nd eounscD to. ; 

;; Sagiv^ibUSi bnid^aud turhak-nt of wit ; 

' unfix’d in prim iples and pliua* ; 

In nojwrer/itrtploa#’!!, i m,i>ai ient of diRgraec ; 

A flefy soul, which, working out its wa), 

1, the pig) uy body to dooa 

: Anfl n’^rdnfwn’d the tencfnnnt of clay 
nxtrftinity j 

‘ thn danger wh(?ti the whves wont high, 

lie sought the storms ; but, for a calm unfit, 

Would steer too nigh the sands to boast his wit- 
Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 

And thin partitioua do their bounds divide ; ” 

KJse why should ho, with wealth and honour blest, 
Kefrtso hia age the needful hours of rest ? 

Punish a body which ho could not please ; 
iJankrupt of life, yot prodigal of ease 1 

And all to leave what with his toil he won, 

To that unfeather’d two-legg’d thing, a son ; 

Got, while his soul did huddled notions try, 

And horn a shapeless lump, like anarchy. 

In friendi,hip false, implacable in hate ; 

Ile.‘?olvM to ruin or to nilo the state ; 

To compass tins, the triple bond he broke. 

The pillars of the public safety shook, 

And fitted Israel for a foreign yoke : 

Then, seized with fi ar, yet stiU affecting fame. 

Usurp’d a patriot’s all-atoning name. 

.So eojiy still it proves, in factious times, 

With public zeal to c.ancel private crimes ; 

How safe is treason, and how sacred ill 

When' none cou sin against the jifXtple'H will ! 

VVhero crowds can wink, and no oficnce be known, 

.Since in another’s guilt thej'^ fiml their own ! 

Yet fame de.servM no eucniy can grudge ; 

The statesman we .abhor, hut praise the judge. 

In Israel’.s courts neVr sat an Abethdiii 

With more disceniiug eyes, or hainis more (dean, 
Unbrib’d, unsought, the wrctclicd to rediess, 

Swift of despatch, and easy of access. 

(,)h I had he been content to wrvo the crown 

With virtues only proper for the gomi ; 

Dr had the rankness of the soil been fveC'd 

From cockle, that oppn’SsM the noMo seed; 

David fu him his tuiu'l'ul Inirp had stiung, 

And heaven had wanted one immortal song. 

But wild ambition loves to slide, not stand ; 

And fortune’s ice jm fers virtue’s land, 

Aebitephcl, prown weary to posFes.s 

A lawful fame, and lazy liappincHs, 

Disdain’d the golden fruit to gather fjoo. 

And lent the crowd his arm to shake the tree. 

fCytarurfcr of VUltcru, DvJke of Buvl'hntjliam,'] 

[rrom the same*,] 

S uiio of their chiefs vv<‘re princes of the land : 
in the first rank of these did Zlmri .stand ; 

A man bo various that he scorn’d to be, 

Not one, but all mankind’s epitome : j 

Stiff' in opinions, always in the wrong, j 

Was cv’iytljing by start.s, and nothing long ; 

Hut, in the course H one revolving moon, ! 

IViis chemist, fiddler, statesman, ami bulfoon ; 

Then all for women, painting, rhyming, drinking, 
Besides ton thousand freaks that died in thinking. 

Blest madman ! who could ev’ry.hour crn]»loy 

With ftoinething new to wish, or to enjoy. 

Bailing and praising were his usual themes 

And Imth, to .show his judgment, in extremes ; 

So over-violent, or over-civil, 

That cy’ry man with him was God or devil. 

In squandering wealth was )»i.s peculiar art ; 

Nothing went unrewarded but desert : 

♦ The proposition of J)rydcn, that greiH wit ia allied to mad- 
neas, will not boai* the teat of Hcmtiny* It has hocirx suocosM-ftUly 
conifisted by Haalltt and Cliarles Ijonih. * lire proateat wits,’ 
eays Lamb, * wiJl over bo found to be the sanest wrif^ua. It is 
impofiuiblo for tho mind to oonooivo of a mad Blink«ipoaro, The 
of wit, by whioh the fioetie talent Is hereohiofly to te 
imdesrstood, inaulfeets itself In tho admfrablo balawo© of OU the 
fncnltlOB. Madness Is the diaproiwrtlonate straf nftigt or exoMS 
of anyone of thran.' Shaftesbury’s wsstlmaaiww was owing to his 
ambitidn and his vanity ; to a want of judgment and prindplo, 
not an excess of wit. 
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Beggar’d by fools, whom still he found too late, 
fie had his jest, and they had his estate ; 

Ho laugh’d himself from court, then sought relief 
By forming jiartics, but could ne^cr be chief ; 

For, spite of him, the weight of business fell 
Gn Absalom and wise Acnitophcl ; 

Thus, wicked but in will, of means bereft, 

He left not fjmtion, but of that was left, 

[Bhaftmlv.ry’» Addrm to MonmimthA 
[Prom the Bwno.^ 

Au^>p^cious prince, at whose nativity 
Some royal planet rul’d the southern sky, 

Thy kuiging country’s darling and desire, 

Their cloudy pillar and thoir guardian fire ; 

Tlu ir second Moses, whose e\ tended wimd 
Divides the seas, and shows the promis’d laud ; 
Whose dawning day in every distant age 
Has exercis’d tiie sacred projihct's rage; 

The people’s prayer, tho glad diviner’s theme, 

'I'he young men’s visien, and the old men’s drcaiul 
Thee, saviour, llice* tho nal ion’s vows confess, 

And, never satislied with seeing, bless : 

Swift uiibespokcn poinp*^ thy steps i>roclaini, 

And stammering babes arc taught to lisp thy name : 
How long w ilt thou the general joy detain, 

Starve and defiain! t he people ot thy reign j 

(Content ingloriously to pass thy days, 

kike one of Virtue’s fools, tliat teed on praise ; 

Till thy fresh glorias, which noiv slilnc so bright 
Grow stale, and tavniNh wuth our ilail) sight ; 

Believe me, royal youtli, thy fruit must be 
t)r gatlur’d rij>e, or rot njion the tice; 

Heaven has to all allotted, soon or latf*, 

Some lucky rovolntion of tlieir fate; 

Wbo^ie motioua, if avc w'atch and guide with skill 
(For human good depends on honian Avill), 

Our fortune rolliii as from a .smooth dcscuit, 

Aiid fi’om tho first impros.sion tukc.s tlie bent ; 

But if uuseiyAl, she glides away like Avind, 

And leaves repenting folly far Ijchind. 

Noiv* now she meets you AAith a glorious piize, 

And sipreadb her locks befon' you us slie flics I 
Had thus old David, from whose loins you spring. 
Not dared, when fortune call’d him to be king, 

At Gath an exile he might still romuin, 

And heaven’s anointing oil had been in A';i,in. 

Let his successful youth your hopes engage, 

But shun th’ example of ileciining ago ; 

Behold him setting in his we.stcni skies, 

I’he shad<*Avs lengthening as the Aupours rise. 

He is not uoav us wdien on Jortiai^’.s sand, 

The joyful jHioplo throng’d to sec him land, 

CoAcririg the beach, and hlaeiveuiug all the strand f 

[TJie design this poem is tlwj sublime of personal saliro 
Thrt idea is to rcprcsfiut the solemn luinipiiration of ono 

inferior poot us tbo Bueoessor of nnother in tho monarchy of 
nuOSonW' The titlo involves tins idea with a happy rcforoncc 
to the nation of the resigning' BC>veroign~-M:tc, in Celtic, being 
son. 3 

All human things are subject to decay ; 

And, when Fate sumrnonfl, rnonarchs must oliey. 

This Fleoknoe* filPUnd, who, like Augustus, young 
Was call’d to empire, and had govehi'd long; 

In prose iwud verse Avas own’d, without dispute, 
Through all the realms of Nonsense, absolute. 

This aged prince, now flourishing in peace, 

And blest with issue of a largo incivaso, 

Worn out with bus’ness, did at length dcliate 
To settle the succession of the state ; 

i JMcUoPd I’lctjktioc, an Irish Botnan Catholic priest, and a 
weU^Icnown hackneyed iwetastor of the day; 



And pond’ring which of all his sons tm fit 
To reign, and wage immortal Avar with Wit, 

Fried, Ti.-A resolved ; lor Nature pleads, that ho 
Should only rule who most resembles me. 

Shodwcll,! alone, my perfect image bears, 

Mature in diiluess from his tender years: 

Shadwell, alone, of all my sons, was he, 

Who stands conHiui’d !it full stujndity. 

The rest to ticuie faint meaning make pretence ; 

But Shadwell never deviates into sense. 

Sonic boiiras C)f Avit on other souls may fall, 

Strike through, and make a lucid interval ; 

But ShadAAoirrt genuine night admits no ray ; 
liiH rising fogs prevail upon tho day. 

Besides, liia g^naily fabric fills the eye, 

And seems design’d for thoughtless majesty : 
Thoughtless us monarch oaks, that shade tlie [daiu, 
And, sjircad in ‘adomu stale, Siupimdv reign, 

Ileywood and Shirley wore but types' of lhL>', 

Thou last great pro]>hct of Tautology < 

Kv'n 1, a dunce of more vcmnvn lhau they, 

Was sent htTore but to prepan- thy Avay ; 

And, coarbcly clad in Nortvmh drugget, came 
To tciodi the nations In thy greater name. 

My Avarhling lute, the lute I Avhiloin strung, 

When to King John of l*oi’t,ngMl I sung, 

Was but the pielude to Ibiit glorious day. 

When thou on silver ThamcH tlulst i,ut thy Avay, 

With woll-tiin’d oai'M, lieforc the royal barge, 

Swcll’d Avith the pride of thy ridestnil charge ; 

And, big Aviih hymn, eommander of a l)o,st, 

'I’he like avus m 'er in Kpsonv-biankets tossM. 

Methinks I see tlie new Arion sail, 

The lute still tiembling underneath thy nail. 

At thy Avell->harponM thumb, from shore to shore, 
I’lie trchle.H Hijin^ak for fear, llie bases roar ; 

About thy lioat the lit,|tlu fishes throng, 

A.s at the imaning toast that floats along. 

Sometimes, as j>rince of thy harnioniou.'^ band, 

'J’hou AVield’ht fhy papers in thy' thrashing hand. 

St. Audi* \ feet- ncVi kept more equal time ; 

Not e't.!. i.he feet of thine OAvn I’syche’s ihyim* 

I’hou'-h they in number as in sense oxul'I; 

So just, .so like Taulolotiy they fell, 

'J'hat, pale Avifch einy, Singleton* forsAvore 
The Into and sawohI, avIiicIi he in triumph bore, 

And vow'd Jic ne’er would ad Villeriuy more. 

Here stopp’d the good old sure, o,nd wj'pt for joy, 

In silent Kiptures <jf the hopeful boy. 

All arguniei!t.‘>’, but most his plays, iterauado, 

That for anointed dulne.ss he wa.s made. 

(Ibwo to the ivall.s AV’hieh fair Augusta bind 
('I’hc fair Augusta, much to fours inclin’d) 

An ancient fabiie, raised t’ inform the sight, 

There stood of yore, and Barbican it higUt, 

A watch-tovv(‘r once ; hut now, so fate ordains, 

(If all the pile au empty name remains : * * 

Neat these a nursery erects its Iiead, 

W'heve quc<‘us are form’d, and future heroes 
hred ; 

WJierc unhedg’d actors learn to lau^li and cry, 

Where infant punks Huar temlcr voires try, 

And little Maximins the giuks defy. 

Great Fletcher never treads in buskins her<-, 

Nor greater .fonson dares in socks appear ; 

But gentle Simkin just reception fitidh 
Amidst this monument of A'iuii.shM minds; 

* Thomas Shailwell, th© tlraniatic ntiBier, mw n i-Svol of 
Bryden's bofh lu polltios and ixietr)'- B*'* •srcio’s tit eoutOdy - 
evince coTOiderahl© talent in the «l>Je ol Ben Jonsoii, Whom ' 
ho also reeoinbUsJ in hts person and hsibitH. 

A faifliionahle daneini'inaster. 

'‘Bfij-ch© wasthonameof oneofShndiveir.sopcrM. ‘ i 

* An actor in oiwiufi, eriehraf«‘t1 for hfe iwfon*awioc of Vtib , 

liuriuii In Bavenant'^ ' fcyege of KhocUiS.’ . , . . ' 
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Pure clinches the sub»irbau inui?o aflords, 

And Paufccm^ waging harmless war with words, 
ilerc Kl ecknoe, ms ft T)lftee to fame well-tnowii, , 
Amhitieusl}' design’d his Shad weirs throne : 
for ancient Dekfcer proj»heaiccl, long R'mce, 

'llmfc in this pile should reign a mighty jirinee, 

Bom for a scourge of W'it, and Hail of setise ; 

To whom true dulness should some Psyches owe ; 

But worlds of misers from his pen should flow j 
Humorists and h^'];)oeriteH it should produce; 

Whole Rayinoud families, and tribes of Kmce,- 
Now empress Fame had publish’d the renown 

Of Shadwell’s coronation throuidi the town, 
thms’d by report of Fame, the nations jneet, 

From near Bun Hill, and distant Wailing Street; 

No Persian carpets spread th’ imperial way, 

But scatter’d limbs of nuin«le<l itoetn lay : * *• 

Hillc'd stationers for 3 'comcn stood prepar’d. 

And Herringma.n3 was cajdain of tlm guard. 

The hoary prince in mnjest}' ai>pear’d, 

High on ft throne of his own labours roar’d. 

At his right liand our youtig Ascanius sat, 

Rome’s other hope, and pillar of the state ; 
llis browft thick fogs, instoafl of gloiios, grace, 

And lambent dulness plavM aruund his face. 

lUnxiibal did to the altars come, 

Sworn by his sire a iriorlal too to Rome, 

So Shadwoll sw'ore, nor should his vow be voin, 

That ho, till death, true dulrie''S would mahktain ; 

And, in his father’s right, and realm’s tlefonco, 

Ne’er to have petvee with Wvt, nor truce witli Sen 'o. 
The king himself the sacred unction made, 

Ah king by office, and as jiriest by trade. 

In his sinister hand, instead of ball, 

He phioed a mighty mug of jjotent ale; 

‘ Love’d Kingdom’'* to his right ho did convey 

At onoe his souptre and his rule of sway ; 

Whose righteous loro the prince had practis'd young, 
And from whose loins recorded iVyehc sprung : 

His temples last with j)o])pjcs were oVr^proad, 

That, molding, seem’d li> ctjusecrau* his head. 

.Just at the point of time, if fame not lie. 

On his left hand twelve rcv’reml owls did fly. 

So Romulus, ’tis sung, by Tiller’s brook, 

Presage of sway fi'orn twice six vultures took. 
Th’.Mhnmng throng loud acclamations make, 

And omens of hiw future empire take. 

'fhe fire thcTi shook the hoiifoirs of his hi-ad. 

And from his bmws damjis of oblivion shew 

Full on the hlinl dulness : long ho stood. 

Repelling from his breast iJie raging god ; 

At Jength burst out in this jiroph 'tv mood : 

‘ lleav’n bless my son, from Ireland let him lelgo, 
To far Barbadoes o'n tbo vvcsiern smiiti ; 

Of his dominion may no end be known, 

And gn'ai<'r than Ins fitbor’s be his throne; 

Beyond Ixive’s Kingdom let him stretch his pen !’ 

Ho paus’d ; ami all the peojdo cviu<(, Amen. 

Then thus continued he : ‘ Afy son, advaiieo 

J^till in new impudence, new ignoram'c. 

Success li t others teach ; Icuni tium, from me, 

Pan^ without birth, aji<i fruitless industry, 
het virtuosos in fi\ e years be writ ; 

Yet not otie thought uceuse thy toil of wit, 

' gentle tiCorge m ttium}ih tread the 

Mftko 7JV>iniHftnt b- way, ami Lo\ eit rage ; 

Cuckwood, Fojiling/' charm the pit, 

Aj)d, tlici?; folly, shew the wriU-r’s wit. 

Yet istiil thy foolfi shtdl , land in thy dvfouee, 

And justify thoir ftuthor'^ want of seusc, 

» A 'R'elMatnwft 

'» Choraoters dramas. <> A rlraniatic i>ub1ii»bei;, 

* ' lovo'K Kinffilom' is the natac of a pastoml Uiattm by 
^ flicluvrd ITccknoc. 

'* tJbaraetorB in Sir George Ktliorepe’w * Man of Moik/ ajul 
Love In a Tuh,' 

Let ’em be all by thy own model made 

Of dulness, and desire no foreign aid ; 

'J'hftt they to future ages may be known^ 

Not eopios drawn, but issue of thy own. t. 

Nay, let thy men of w it, too, be the same, 

All full of thee, and dilf ’ring but in name. 

But let no alien Kedley interpose, 

To lard wdth wit thy hungry Kpsorn prose.i 

And, when laho flowers of rhet’ric thou wouldst cull, 
Trust nature, do not labour to bo dull ; 

But Mrrite thy best, and top ; and, in each line, 

Sir Formal’s oratory will bo thine : 

Sir Formal, though unsought, attemls thy quill, 

And does thy northern dedications fill. 

Nor let false friends seduce thy mind to fame, 

By arrogating JoTisoii’s hctstilc name. 

Let father Ficckuoe fire thy mind with praise, 

And mude Ogleby tliy envy raise. 

Thou art tnylilood, where .lonson has no part : 

What share have wo in nature or iu art ? 

Win re did Ins wdt on learning fix a brand, 

And rail at arts he did not understand \ 

VVhere made he love in Priuco Nieander’s vein, 

Or 8w<'pt the dust in P'^yeho’s humble strain * 

When did his muae from Fletcher scimes purhiin, 

As thou whole Kiheicgc dost trimsfuse to thine, 1 

But so transfus’d as oil and waters flow; 
llis allrays floats above, thine sinks below, 

'Fhis is thy province, this thy wondrous way, 

New humours to invent for each new play : 

This is that l«)as(ed bias of thy mind, 

Bj' which one way to dulness ’tis iiieliu’d ; 

Which maker* thy writings lean on one side Htill, 

■\ml, in all changes, that way bemls th^ will. 

Nor let thy mountain-belly make pretence 
t M‘ likeness ; thine’s a t) mpaiiy of sense, 

A tun of man in thy large liulk is writ ; 

But sure thou’it but a kilderkin of wit. 

Like, mine, tfiy gentle nunibcns fec'bly creep ; 

Thy tragic muse gnen smiles ; thy comic, sleep. 

With whiite'er gall thou sutt'.st thyself to write, 

'I'liy inotiensive satires never bite. 

In thy feliuiions heart, tboiigli venom Hon, 

It does but touch thy Irish jien, and dies. 

'fhy genius calls thee not to purchuse fame 

In keen Iambics, l>ut mild Ajiagram. 

Leave writing plays, and choose for thy comm.kinl 
home peacolul provini'e in Acrostic land. 

There thou may’Ht wings display’, and altars raise, 

And torture one poor word ti n thimsnnd ways. 

( >r, if thou wouldst thy ditr’reiit talents suit. 

Set thy own Hongs, ami sing them to thy lute.’ 

He said : but hii| last words were scarcely heard ; 

For Bmoo and Longvil had a trap prepar’d;’^ 

And down they sent the y ‘t dcela'nning bard. 

Sinking, he left his drugget rube behind, 

Borne upwards by a subtcmineiui wand. 

The mantle fell to the young pro’Jdict’s jsirt, 

With double portion of his father’s ait. ^ 

The JJhid and Panthf-r, 

A milk-while hind, immortal and uncliang’d, 

Fed on the lawns, ami in the forest rang’d ; 

Without, unspotted ; innocent, within ; 

She fear’d no danger, for she know no «in : 

Yet had she oft bmi chas’d with Ifiinis and hound-i, 

And Scythian shafts, and many winged wounds 

Aim’d at her heart ; was often forc’d to fly. 

And doom’d to death, though fatovl not to die. 

' Sir diaries Bedlcy was iindwstootl to have a'ssistod Bhad: 
well in his play of ♦Kpsoiu Wells.’ 

* Two of the charaeterB In ShauiwoUw ‘ VirtuOflO,' who plfty a 
trick on Sir Formal Trifle by uiciuifi of H trap-cloor. The con- 
cluHion of Dryden's satire, as well as the general design of the 

1 poem, was etoscly eoidecl by Foi>e la his Buneiad. 
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PaJitin^ and pensive, now she ranged alone, 

And wander’d in the Icingdonis onw her own ; 

The common hunt, though from their r^e restrain’d 
By sovereign power, her company disdain’d, 

Grinn’d as and with a glaring eye 

Gave gloomy sigivs of secret enmity. 

Tis true she' hounded hy, atid tripp’d so liglit, 

They had not time to take a steady sight : 

For truth has such a face and such a mien. 

As to ho lov’d, needs only to bo scon. 

* * * 

The Panther, sure the noblest nejvt the Hind, 

And fairest creature of the spotted kind ; 

Oh, could her in-horn stains bo wa.diM away, 

She were too good to he a h<-u.st of prey ! 

How can 1 praise, or hlame, and not olfrnd, 

Or how divide the frailty fnim the friend ? 

Her faults and virlues lie so mixM, that she 
Nor wholly stands eondenin’d nor wdiolly free; 

Then like her injur’d lion, let me speak ; 

Ho cannot bend her, and ho would not bre ak. 
Ihikind iilreaily, and ostrfingM in ]inrt. 

The Wolf begins to share her wandeilng heart : 
Though unpolluted yet w-ith aetual ill, 

She half commits who sins but iii lu^r will, 
ff, as our dreaming Platomsts re]K>rt, 

There could he spiiits of a middle s<trt, 

'loo black for heaven, and yet too white for hell, 

Who just dropt huiC way down, nor lower fell; 

.S(» pois’d, HO gently, she descends from high, 

It seems a soft dismishiou from the sky. 

[ Tfie Swalloio.] 

[From tho sniaod 

Thfl swallow, privileg’d above the re t 
Of all the birds as man’s fiumliav guest. 

Pursues tho sun in summet, ]>risk and bold, 

But wisely shuns tho persecuting cold ; 

Js w'oll to chancels and to ehimneyK known, 

Though ’tis not thonalit she fei'ds on smoko alone. 
From hence slic has been heM (tf heavenly line, 
Endued with partieles of soul divine : 

This merry chorister had long jiossi'ss’d 
Her summer seat, and featlier’d well her nest, 

Till frowning skies began to change ihcii ehi-oi. 

And timii turn’d up the wrong side ot the year; 

The Hiedding trees began the ground to sirow' 

Midi yellow leaves, au«l bitter blasts to blow; 

Such auguries of wunter thence she drew, 

Which by instinct or prophecy slie knew; 

When prudcoco warn'd her to remove betimes, 

And seek a better heaven and wanner elinuis. 

Her sons were sumnn'iiM on a staple’s heiglit, 

And, call’d in common eouio-il, vote a flight. 

The day was nam’d, the next lliat should be fair ; 

All to tho general rcn<le2;vous lepair ; 

They try their fluttering wings, and trust themselves 
in air. 

Wh*' Imt the swallow now triumphs alone ? 

The canopy of heavmi is all her own : 

Xlcr youthful ollspriiig to their haunts repair. 

And glide along in glades, and skim in air. 

And dip for insects in the purling sprinus. 

And stoop on rivers, to icfrosh their wings. 

Ode to the Afcwmtv/ of Mrs Anne ICiHiffrcw. 

Thou youngest virgin- daughter of the skies. 

Made in the last promotion of the blest ; 

Wlioae palms, now pluck’d from jiaradise. 

In spreading branches more sublimely rise, 

Hich with immortal green above the rest : 

Whether, adopted to some ncighboiu'ing star, 

Thou roU’st above us, in thy wand’ring race, 

Or, in proceasion fls’d and regular, 

Mov’st with the heaven-majestic pace ; 


Or, call’d to more su|>erior bliw, 

Thou treaiPst, with scraphims, tlio ymt hbyss : 
Whatever happy region is thy plac-e. 

Cease thy celestial song a little space ; 

Tlifiu wilt have time enough for hymns divine, 

Since heaven’s eternal year is thine. 

Hear, then, a mortal Miiso thy pvaisc rehearse, 

111 no ignoble verse ; 

But such ;is thiuc oum voice did practice here, 

\Thon thy first fruits of poesy were gi\cn ; 

To make thyself a welcome inmate tJierc ; 

While yet a young prolvitioncr, 

Aud candidate of heaven. 

If by trfMlurtiuii eaiiio thy loind, 

Our wonder is the less i<> fiml 
A soul so cbarmuig fmm a slock so good ; 

Thy father was transfus’d into thy blood ; 

So wcTt thou born into a tuneful strain, 

An early, rich, and iui'xhaustod vein. 

But if thy |wc-c\Jstliig soul 

W'as fomiM at fust with myriads more, 

It did through all the mighty jioc'ts roll, 

W'ho Greek or Latin laurels wore, 

And was that 8 a|)plii) hist, 'vhii’h once it was before, 
ff so, th<'u ccasi' lljy flight, O heavon-born mind I 
Thou hast no dross tn purge from thy rich ore : 

Nor can thy soul a fairer mansion find 
Than was the beauteous franie she left behind. 
Uetuni to till or mend the choir of tliy celestial kind 
« # * 

O gnnuoiis God ! how far haie we 
Profan’d Hiv lu av’nly gilt of p*»< ^y I 
Mado prostitute and piofligatc tho Muse, 

Debas’d to each obscene and impious use, 

Whose harmony was first ordain’d above 
For tongues of angels, atid for hymns of love ? 

O wretched we ! why were we huiried down 
This lubrii^ue and adulterate age, 

(Nay, added I'ut pollutionH of our own) 

'J’’ increase the steaming ordures of the stage ? 

What eon we say l' excuse our second fall? 

Let ib;^ thy vesta), heaven, atone for all ; 

Her Aicthmsiau stieam reuiauis uiasoiFd, 

Uiumx’d v^'itli foreign tilth, and undelird ; 

Her wit was more tlian man ; her iimocoJice a diild. 

* ♦ It 

When in mid-air the goldon tnnnp slutU sound, 

[ To raise tho nations under ground ; 

When in the valley of Jchosliaphat, 

The judging G<)d shall eloso the book of fato ; 

Aud there the last assizes keep 

For thosi' who wake, and those who sleep ; 

The saert'd poets tirst shall hear the sound. 

And foremost from the tom)» shall bound, 

For they are cover’d with the lightest ground ; 

And straight, willi in-l>oni vigour, on tho wing, 

Like mountain larks, to t)ie new morning Bing. 

There thou, sweet ^aint, before the quire shall go. 

As harbinger of heaven, the way to show, 

'The way which thou bo well hast learnt below. 

Three poets, in three distant age$ i>oni, 

(ireoce, Italy, ami England did adorn. 

The first in loftiness of thought surpass’d, 

The next in majesty ; in both the last. 

The foixjc of nature coubl no further go ; 

To make a third, she join’d tho other two. 

To 'my Honoured Kiftminny John Dqidm. (f CJie»- \ 
tciiouj in the County of II tmtmydon. 

How blosa’d is he who leads a country life, j 

Xriivex’d with anxiouB ciues, and void of strife ! 

Who, studying peace, and shunning civil rag;e, 

Enjoy’d his youth, and now enjoys his age 1 



All ivho deHene lii» lotc luj kis own, 

Artd to be lov'd himself tJtwidjB only to be known. 

I Jn«t, good, and Ijontendmg neighbours ^oine, 

[ From your aw^«d, to wait their final doutn, 

I And, fc>es before, return in friendship home. 

Without their cost you fcermumte the cause, 

And save th’ expeuB© of long litigious laws ; 

Whei'o suits arc tnwers’d, and so little won, 

That ho who coii<iucvs i.s but least undone. 

Such are not your decrees ; hut, so design M, 

The sanction leaves a lasting jieacc behind, 

I^ike your owi^ soul serene, a pattern o£ your mind. 

' Promoting concord, and composing strife, 
l.A)td of yoareelf, \incumbcr d with a wife j * * 

No porter guards the j»assago of your door, 

To admit the wealthy and exclude the poor ; 

For God, who gave the riches, gave the heart, 

To sanctify the whole by giving port. 

Heaven, who foresaw the will, tbo means lias wiought, 
And to tho second son a blessing brought ; 

The first begotten ba<l his father’s share. 

But you, like Jiie<d), are Jlebecea’s heir. 

So may your store.s and fruitful fields iiuTeaso, 

And ever w' yon bloss’d who live to bless. 

As Ceres sow^'^d whenfer hei chariot hew ; 

.As heaven in ileserts rain’d the bread of dew; 

So free to many, to relalions most. 

You feed "with manna your own Israel best. 

With crowds attoiided of your ancient race, 

You seek the champaign sports or sylvan chase: 

With wcll-hreath’d beagles you surround ihc wood, 
K’cn thou industrious of tins <*oimnon gimd ; 

And often have you brought the wily fox 
I To sufier for the firstlings of tho docks ; 

Chas’d e’en amid the folds, and iiiude to blcc»l. 

Like felons where they did the murderous deed. 

This fiery game your active ymith jii.nntainM, 

Not yet by ycais extiiiguisliM, tliougii restrain’d : 

I You seasdu still with sports your serious houi.> ; 

For age but tastes of pleasurt's, youth ilcvours. 

The hare in pastures or in plains is lound, 

Binbiem of human life, wdio runs the round 
And, after all hi« wandering ways arc done, 

HiJS cinlo fills, and ends wher< he begun, 

Just as tho setting meets ihc rising sun. * * 

A pah’iot both the king and couiit''y serves, 
Prerogative and privilege pin'serves j 
Of each our laws the certain In nit show; 

<jue must not ebb, nor t’other overflow ; 

Betwixt the pruice and fiarliament vve sta' d, 

Tim barriers of the state on either Invnd 

May neither overflow, for then they drown Hie laud. 

\V]»en both arc full they feed our tloss’d abode. 

Like those that water’d onco the Paradise of God. 

Some oreiiioise of sway, by tunis, they share ; 

Tn peace the people ; and the prince *n war : 

Couaula of moderate power in calms weio made ; 

When the Gauls came, ojie sole JJictafcor sway’d. 

Patriots in peace assert the people's right, 

With, noble stuhborrmeBs resisting might ; 

'/Ijij’o lawless mandates from the couit receive, 
lend by force, hut in a body give. 

Such was y<>ur geuerouH grandsire, free to gnmt, 
parlianieiits that weigliM tbcir jirincc’s want ; 

]B.Ufc 80 tenacious of the common caine, 

As not to knd the xiug agaijat the Iuw'h ; 

And rn a loathsome dungi-ou doom’d to lie, 
hi bnbda-ititainAl hi» birthright liberty, 

And Sdwdn’d Oppix^wsion till it set him'fieo. 

Uj JttUC* dcacfsmlant of a {>atriot lin<> ! 

Wli, whilie thou aha/» ' thoir IwbUe, lend’si them 
e thine: 

Yniichsafe this pbtuTo of thy soul to see, 

’jCia JO far go^, as ft rosembles thee ; 

/jfho 'Haufilus to the original 1 owe?, 

'|VThinb, when T miss my own dciects, I show. j 


.Nor think the kindred muses thy disgiace; 

A poet is not bom in every race ; 

Two of a house few ages can afford, 

One to perform, another to record. 

Praiseworthy actions are by thee embrac’d, 

And ’tis iny praise to make thy praises last i 
For even when death dissolves opr human frame, 

I'he soul returns to heaven, from whence it (‘amej 
hkirth keeps the body ; veree jircsorves the fame. 

Akxandcr^a Feast * 

’Twas at the royal feast, fur Persia won. 

By Philiji’s warlike son ; 

Aloft in airful state 
The godlike hero sate 
On his Imperial thronp : 

Ilis valiant poors were plac’d around. 

Their brows with roses aud with myrtle bound ; 

So should desert in anus be crown’d. 

The lovely Thais by his side 
Sat, like a blooming F.astcrii liridc, 

III flower of youth ami boaury’s piido. 

Jlapyiy, liappy, ha.ppy pair; 

None but tho brave, 

None but the brave, 

None but tlie bravo de.sorvea tho firir- 

j TiAnotheus, pliufd on high 

Amid the tuneful quire, 

I With fly ing fingi'i’H touch’d the lyre: 

I 'I'hc trembling notes ascend the bky, 

Ami heavenly joys ins})irc. ! 

The song began fioiu .love, 

Who lott lu.s blissiul seats above, 

Such is the power of mighty T,ovo ! 

A dnigoii’s fiery form belied tho god : 

Sublime on radiant splieros lie rode, 

"When ho to fair Olympia press’d ; ‘ 

And while ho sougliit her snowy breast, I 

'J'hen round her sieuder waist lie curl’d, j 

A)id stamp’d an image of liimself, a eov’reigti of the 

I WTirld. 

i The list’ning crowd admire the lofty Bound; 

A present deity, they shout around; 

A present deity, tlic vaulted roofs rebound; 

With lavish’d cam 
The luounrch liears, 

Assumes tJic god, 

Afreets to nod, 

And seems to shake the spheres. 

The praise of Bacchus then the swoet musician 8ung, 
Of Bacchus oyer fair, and ever young ; 

7'he jolly god in triumph comes ; 

Hound tlie tmmpeks, beat the drums ; 

Flush’d with a purple giacc 
He shows hi.s honest face. 

Now, give tho hautboys brciAli ; 1x5 comes ! ho comes I 
Bacchus, ever fidr ami young, 

Drinking joys did first ordain : 

Bacchus’ blessings nn? a treasure; 

Drinking is tho soldier’a pleasure; 

Rich the treasure. 

Sweet tho pleasure ; 

Sweet is pleasure after pain. 

Sooth’d with the sound, the kii% grew vain : 
Fought all his battles o’er again : 

And thrice he routed all his foes, and thrieo ho slew 
the slain. 

ITie master aaw the madness rise ; 

Ilis glowing cheeks, hia ardent eyes ; 

And, while he heav’u and earth dofiod. 

Chang’d his hand, and chock’d his pride. 

He chose a mournful muse, 

Soft pity to infuse : 
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Ilo 8uug PoTiua great and good, 

By too sovoro a fato 
Fall’ll, fall'll, falm, faU’ii, 

Fall'll from his high estate, 

And weU’ring in his blood ; 

Deserted at his utmost need 
By those his farmer bounty fed. 

On the baTO earth cat pos’d he lies, 

With not a friend to close his eyes. 

With downcast look the joyless victor sate 
Revolving in his alter’d soul 
The various turns of fate below ; 

I And nOw and then a sigh ho stole, 

! And tears begun to flow. < 

The mighty master smilM to sce 
That love mis in the next degree : 

'Twuh but a kiinlred sound to move j 
For pity mcltH the mind to love. 

Softly sweet in bydlan measures, 

Soon he soothM his soul to pleasure.'.; 
War, he snug, i.s Loll and trouble ; 

Honour but an Oin])ty bu])ble ; 

Never ending, still beginning. 

Fighting still, arid still tlestniying ; 

11 the World be worth thy winning, 
Tliinh, () thinl\ it worth enjoying ! 
liovely Tliais .sits beside tliee. 

Take tlie good ( lie gods provide thee. 

The many rend tlie skies with loud applause ; 

So love \vu8 crown'd, but music wem the cau.se. 
The prince, unable to eonccal his pain, 
ijavj’d on the fair 
Who eau.sM Ids care. 

And sigh’d end loidvM, «igIiM and look'd. 
Sigh’d and look’d, and sigh'd again. 

At length, with love and wine at oneo oppress’d, 
The vani^ui.sh’d victor iiunk upon her breast. 

Now strike the golden lyre again ; 

A louder yet, iwid yet a louder stridii. 

Break his hands of sleep asunder, 

And rituse liim like a rattling peal of thunder. 
Jlark! haikl the bouid sound 
Has rais’d up his head, 

As liwak’d from the dead, 

And, amaz’d, he stands around, 
j Ilevengo, revenge, 'riiuetheus erica ; 

[ See the Furies ari.se; 

See the Huakos that they rear ! 

How they his.s in tlu' air, 

And the .sparkles that Ihif-h from tbeir eye.s j 
Behold a ghastly band, 

KaeJi a torch in his baud ! ^ 

Those arc Grecian ghosts, that in battle ^vcit 
slain, 

And unburic'd remain 
Inglorious on the plain ; 
rdvo the Tebgoance due 
To the valiant ciew : 

Behold how they to,s,s their torches on high ! 

How they point to the f’cralan abodc.s, 

And glitt’riug ieniples <if their hostile g/uN ! 

The Princes applaud, with a furious joy ; 

And the king seiz’d a ftamheau, with zeal to destroy ; 
Thais led the way, 

To light b.ini to hi.s pivy, 

And, like another Helen, fir’il another Troy. 

Thus long ago, 

Ere heaving bellows IcaniM io blow, 

While organs yet were niuto, 

Timotheus to hia breathing flutj 
And sounding lyre, 

Could swell the soul to rage, or kindle soft dosiro. 

' At last divine Cecilia came, 

Inventress of the vocal frame 


The sweet enthusiast, fmn her ejMJred 

Enlarg'd the former .niuriw bonndjS^ , , 

And addeil length to 8ol«boiii. sounaSi, . - 
R’ith Nature's mother- wit, and atls hhknti'Wn 
Let old Tiiuotheus yield the pri'^' 

Or both divide the crown: 

Hy rais’d a morf^al to the skies; 

She drew an angel down. ' 

’ Tft('(i(/()rc md ironoria. 

Of all the cUiv^a in Uomaidan land.s, 

The chief, iind nn>^t remmodd, Bavenna stands. 
Adorn'd in ancient limes with arms and aria, 

And rich inhabitants, with generous hearts. 

But Theodore the lum e, aboM* the rest, ^ 

With gifts of foitune and of nal.uro ble.sa’d. 

The forcnio.st place for wealth and honour held, 

And all in feais oi chivali’y cxccird. 

'riiis noble youth to madnesH lov’d a damo 
( )f high degree, Honona was her name ; 

Fair as the fairest, but of iiaughty mind, 

And fierce! than became so soft a kind. 

Proud of her birth (for equal she had none), 

The rest she .scorn M, bui hateil him alone. 

His gifts, his conslmit courtship, nothing gain'd ; 

For she, the moM* he lov’d, the more di.silain d. 

Ho liv’d with all the pomp ho could devise, 

At tilbs and tournameuts obtain’d the prize, 

But found no favour in his lady’s eyes : 

Itclcntloss as a rock, the iofiy maid 
'I'urn’il all to poison that lie did or ?aid: 

Nor players, nor tears, nor olicr'd vows, could move; 
The woi\ nent bockwanl ; and the more he wtrove 
T’ lulvanoe his suit, the farther from her love. 

Wearied at Icngih, and wanting remedy, 

He doubted oft, and oft resolv’d to die. 

But pride .sttunl ready to prevent the blow, 

For who would die to gratify^ a foe ? 

His generous mind <li.sdain’d so nuau a fate; 

'That pa‘;.>'d, hi.s next endeavour was to Jiato, 

But vainer that relief than all the rest. 

The ess ho hop’<l, with more dt“.sire posS(j.?sM ; 

Lo\e slt)od the Niege, and would >iot yield Id.s breaafc, 
Change was the next, but change deceiv’d hih care , 

He sought a fairer, but found nont} so fair, 
lie would have worn her out by slow degrees, 

Ah nmn by fasting starve th’ iintain’d disease ; 

But present lovo requirM iv ptvsent case. 

Looking, he feeds alone Ins famish’d ejea, 

Feeds lingering death, hut looking tioi, he dies. 

Yet Htill In* chose the longest way to fate, 

AV'a.stmg at onee his life and Ids estate. c 
IJi.s friend.s Jieheld, and pitied him in vain, 

I For what advice can ease a lover’s pain* 
j yVh.sence, tho last e.xi»odient they could fun), 

' Might save the fonune, if not cure the mind ; 

This moans tliey koig popos’tl, but little gain’d. 

Yet, after much pur.suit, at length ubtaiu'd. 

Hard you may tliirdc it was to give consent, 

But Rtruggling with his own desircM he went, 

With large expen.se, and with a pompou!} train, ' 
Provided as to visit France and Sjvain, 

Or for some distant voyage o’or tho main. 

But love ha*I clipp’d his wing.s, and cut him short ; 
Confin’d within the purlieus of the court. 

Three miles lie went, no farther could retreat ; 
liis travels ended at his country-seat : 

To Cihassis’ pleasing plains ho took his way, 

There pitch’d his tents, and there resolv'd to .stay*, 

The spring was in the primo ; the noiglihouring grt ve 
Supplied with birds, the choristers of love; 
i^usic unbought, that nunistc!'’d delight 
To morning walks, and lull'd his «:ar 0 s by night : 

There he discharg’d his friends, but not th’ expense , 

Of frequent treats and proud magnificence. 
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Wih how<«) aniU Htill opt n to rcc^i vt ; 
jA» WSilt J«><1 would pito hiwi k^ivc • 

ite woiild \i\ M morts hw , but mnriy a jruf ^t, ; 

who ootiltl Ibsisako tb<i Jrit^nd, puiwuM the to^t i 
It hftpf one moininc, as lu<» mnty ltd, j 

Rtffobf hi« ui»tial houi Jie hit h»n htd ; | 

Tt> walk Within a hint ly lawn* that Btood 1 

On i^svtry Milt* Hnirounthd hv a wood ■ 

Aione he vialk’d, to please hi^ peusno mnid, 

Ahd SOilghl tht doe)Kst sohtuih to hrul , 

'^I'Waff in a f ri vt o1 tpit adiii^ pim h 1h itt iv’ 1 , 

'Hie wiiidw within tht qui Kiuig bninclu a i Inj 1, j 
And ditncing huA & mournful muHu ma<h I 

Ibe place itvlf was smtuv to his ciu, | 

0nooiifch and fla%ng<, ai th< trucl bin i 

Ho waiuhrM on, unknowing v\h< rt be went, 
jUist m th( w< oth and nil < n hot nitrnt i 

The day already hull his iiuc bad run, ] 

And smninonM him to dm i»pant it not ii, 

KUt lo\t (ould fi'tl no hniini bid Ins own 

Wiulwt huttniug 1 1 tb muJiiiuiin ' h i\< b ( 1, 

Moio than a mile immeisM wdluu tin w > I 
\.t onte the win 1 with 1 iid , tl t nhi |h nii »■ h u 1 
Wan dumb; a nuu ^ (arthqinkt lotkM <!« hi I, ! 
With d< cinr brown lln /rou w is ov< r^^pitn 1 , 

A sudden honor st i/ d hi« j b h< u I, 

And his eais tinlch d, vnd his tol hit Ih 1 
Nature nafei in aUim , stimt daiigtr ui^h 
8em\l thtiaku tl, though nnscui (o im n tl t>t 
HnusM to jtar, he Kummon’d ill his s ul, 

And Htotid colln t« d m huustll, nu 1 >\h« h 
Not long lo noon a nhiilwui 1 losi it >niul, 

And from aibr he Jitnrd i sut annn » s >nn I, 

At of a dami. UsttcHsM, wb i iru 1 1 r ud, 

And flllM wdli loud lanunts tbt si tit sh i h 
A thukt*’ tl wt hi siih tlu M u tbui sttod. 

With bnuS and hi u iblis (h k d, and dw trfish w< o<l, 
From tlumte th< noise, nbuh uom, ippronthiii, iHai» 
With inou dwtingmsli 1 mdts s his tat , 

He lais d lus Utail, and iw a hi iiuti o«s n iid. 

With lour dislu vdlM, inswing thmiigh Hu sli 1 1 
§teipi M tf hti < lothefl, and tv'n th m ] irtH mi d d 
Whith modest n ituri ktips linn M,^ht t nttal d 
Her fate, htr lumds, h* i naked limbs wtn ii m, 

With passing thioogh th* brnkts aril pri kJy thtin , 
two nuwtiffH gaunt and gnin hi i flight puisu’ 1, 

And olt then fnstuitil fmign ii Mood inibrn 1 
Oit they cam * up, and pnu hM hi i tendu ist h , 

Vloiey, (1 uuuyt htn'it n > shi » in, and tried , 

Vlheii lanTcn nas naniM, thty 1> sM thur iidl 
again, 

Iheti spiang sht forth, tluy lollon’d hi r amain 
Not lar behind, a km dd <>1 sviarthy tait, 

Jlijrh on a eoal Whi k httwl ]iurau’d the thteie , 

With flashing (bums lus aidi nt t>ts weto liUM, 

And in his hand a naked fi«oid he lu bl 
lie thtti’d the dogrt to fi Uew hu who ilid, 

And \ >wM rovtn^i r n htr di loftrt held 
As IluHKlort. was bom el n< bli kind, 

T|t0 brutal actum lousM lud manly mind , 

JldoVd with unworthy usa^i of tin uiaid, 
though unamiM, ttf*ohM to gin hti eul 
A naphiig pina ht viumh d ii«m e »f tin giound, 

The rtadlism n that hjs huy fiund. 

THua furnish'd i t oih nc* , Ik i n ss d tht wuy 

! ihJfeyiXt tlto ^PUM less nlluu and Uii puy 

; ciMm thumb nng on, hot, trou aftr, 

i th*W ih *mj)«ndn» tom MibmK th< war 
! Cmbwj, ThutSiW) t<> pi dor wain did, 

Ke> 4he VWigo^Mb t ol «io ju it a gru f , 

Bui giyii me leave to seiise my dobtin'd puy, 

S lot ^tinal ytttttice take the in ay . 
t wvtwftgv my fhie, disdawiM, betny’d, 
deaih tOt ibis ttUpiateful maid 


He «ald» H once diAmouiiUn| ftom the atetd ; 

I or now iheholl>bp«^s with ttlperipi apCed 
Had roatUM the <h4m and, her side, 

Ihe ground with iBsning «trei!i4na dyed , 

Stood rhcodoio auiprisM m deadly Bdjmt, 

AVith tbattt'riug todh, and bii^thniK hair uptight ; 

Yet aim’d with inborn Worth, WhateV, said he, 

Ihon art, mho know’i^t me btttoi* than I thee ; 

Or piovc 11i> iightful <ause, or bo deftotj, , 
fhi hiHHtrc, fltirdy sUring, thus rtnlitd . 

Kiioa, Iheodoie, thy aiictstry 1 (Unu, 

And (fuido ( iiahanti was my name 
tine i mmirn sire oui fathers did hegit; 

My namt and stoiy Home wmtiiihcT yet: 

Jh<<, th* n a boy, within luy amis I Itid, 

When for my urns I loi'd this hiiuj;hty mud J 
Not less ad n’d in liic, not senM by nu, 

1 hnn J rc ud Ilontti i ii iw is lov'd by fhti 
Wb it 1k1 1 n>t liii sfubhoin hi art to gliU If 
But ill mv i wiwiK iiiswi i’ll with dudain : 
sju Hiorn’d my <• irioivs, an I ilispi M my pam 
1 Tig turn I lira" d rnv da)s in (ruUhi'H cart ; 

1 lun, 1 athii) r lile, an I phiii 'M in di tp diwpur, 

If tmish my unhai py hto, 1 fell 
On tins shatp sn* ui, niul now am daimiM in hell 
Slioit i!ids h<i jo\ , fox soon tht iiihulting mail 
Ry hiaicu’s diint in this nil navi was liiid 
An I as in uur* pi nil d hiu she dud, 

I>onn\l to tilt sinit bid plut is pm laliM for hci 
pndi , i 

Ibiausi F,lu diiuiM I Will lU lorvM to die, 

An 1 madi a inf rit ol hi r trm Ity 

rhtii, thin, w< imt, 1 Ih truil, and both wcu to 1, 

^I ] till 1 iiio I il b mil Tin J i^s I 

Ihu hlif, wl om 1 HO 1 mg jiurhin d in win, 

Sb uld lift* T fu m my ban li a luij^i nng p im 
Urn wM t hh that Ik nii ht duly dii, 

I diii\ d iiiiM t ( 11 w, slu to fly , 

No mon il 11 T, but innrlilfi, 

1 Hnk hfi lifi (for lo\i ih nom lii*w) 

A oftm i mv dogs with bf till spnd 
Am 1 hi r flight, 1 chi t > di ilii ib iin d 
'Ihiu with this fatal him id, on wliiih I dud, 

I piiiti bir opin back oi tin b r sidi , ^ 

\nd tnii tint linrdmi d lie at from out her breait, 

\Vhi< h, with h< r (iitmils, nukcH my hun^ny hounds a 

fi isl 

N 1 lu B she long, but, as hi r fates oi Ian, 

! “I nivH up tl lili , and fii sh to m i on I j am, 

I I sai* 1 to d ly, to UK now to b* hIiiui 

Thi , itrs’d in death, tb’ inbrnal knight relates, 

Anil then foj pioof tlilfill’d (he common fatew; 

Her heart and howtlH tliiough fur biuk ho drew, 

And fe 1 the boiiiMs that help’d him to pursue; 

St< 111 lo< k’d till fu ml, as fiusti ito ( t his will, 

Not half ?<utlT< 'd, and gw c ly yet to kill. 

And now the bouI, expmng Ihrouph the wound, 

Had left the body b^catlllc^s on the giound, 

Whin tliui* the piisU flpectii' spdke agun . 

Rcliiild tho frint of ill rewardrcl pain ^ 

As many montlia as I huh tam’d her hate, 

So iimny yean is she eondunuM by fate 
lo daily diath , find every siieral place, 

( oiisciouH of her diHiI im and my diugriw e, 

Must witruHS htr )ust punishment, and be 
A HCtm of tiiujnph and re icngc to me ! 

Ah m tluH grove I took iny last fftijij^woll, 

Ah on this very spot of earth I foil, 

As hiiday saw mo die, «o ahe my piuy 
Reeomed e v( n here, on this lovolvirtg 
Thus, while he apoke, the virjgin pis)® fpround 
Upstarted firesh, already dos’d the Wound, 

And uneonessm’d for all «he foH beforu, 

ProeipitatcH her flight along the shore ; 

1 he iioU hounds, as ungorg’d with fliosh and blodd^ 
Pursue their prey, and new thoii wonted ifiood : 
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rowouiits iiji* <»*Mirscr, mend* &«» jwujts, 

And ajU tbo vwwn vafiiHh'd ti<m pla<"tk 
Loiig stood the hol>)d ^ouih opprtssM wtth avro, 
And stupid (4 iiws uoudious tUings Jio suw, 
burjimssiUff <JOJi)mon trans^osirfug; uatui'cr’s law. 
llo would^avo been A«l<»ep, and wibb’d to wake. 

But dreams^ In*? knew, no long imprcfision make, 

1 hough strong at j&nt , if vision, to vhai (ud, 

But such as nm«<t his future stutn poitUKlt 
UiS lovu the damiii I, and hini'^i If the tiuid 
But yet, rftdocting that it ton Id n >i he 
From heaven, which lannot iniinous acts doom, 
KeaolvM vithm hini'ieH to shun the snaio 
Which heir tor his diitructn n did j m pare ; 

And, as his bdier gmuis h!i »uld diioit, 

I roiu an iU cau>it to diuw a g»r 1 elUet 

liHpuM fioin le lunnwaid t U hi‘< \ 

Nor pall’d his new design with h d luv 
But of hi«) tram a tru'st^ scnind Mint 
J o call his fill nds togi (hei: i( his tent 
Ihev caitt/c, and, luu tl iluta i >ns p n 1, 

V\ ith words preuieditutc I tinis lu sut > 

W hat YOU have ofYni conn 1 11 d, to inn we 
M5 vam pursuit of unit ^111 Ud 1 vi, 

B\ thrifi smkin/ 1 itunc to 1 j an. 

Though late, >1! is il Inst It « < nu nn n 
Mv hiAifc shall K in'! own , iin i‘'t e'^pt »*'« 

Kcduc’d to bound h> tnmlv pi wi Uikl , 

IhiHonl} 1 rcuuiTc , mviti lu mt 

Honona, with mr fither’s funili, 

llei (ueiids, and nunc, the cause I slinll dispUy 

On I iiday next, f u th it’s th app nntt 1 day 

Will pleased Were all his fitind , the ti k w i> Ji(.ht, 

Jh< father, mother, duiightu, they mute , 

Hardly the daiin was di iwn to th s npast , 

But je^t resolvM, bee ius< it was the 1 1*-! 

1 he duy was ( nue, the wiests iniit i e hoc, 

And, with the nst, ih’ no \orvbU dunie 
\ least prtjui’d with iietius exj (usi. 

Much rost, Jiioie eau», uid mo t lan^nihunt 
f ho place ordam d w m ih it ii luute 1 \ 

Where the reitnging ghost puisu d his Ijm 
T he tables in n piou 1 piiili ut pua i. 

With floweiM below, and iissm <w< ilu id 
'Ihe rest m rank, Hononx elm I in plat , 

Was artfully coutiii li t > st t her fiue 
To front thi thicket, iiid he hold the i li ise. 

The feast was seUi d, the tiint s udl tu« ast, 
lhat just when the d<^str{ ind truits wi le i ] le d, 
Ihe heiid’s aUnn he,^aii , the he ilow se uu I 
bung in the liaus, the ieirest shook an un !, 

All idaekeii’d, mil d (he thundi i, ^^miu el the gre iiieJ 
Nor long befeire tho lou 1 lame or^j) ai is 
Of owe distress’d, jnd niuslnlH mm ledciicN, 

And fiist the dame e mu ru hii ' thi u^h the wo 1, 
And next the faimsh I li mds that nought then { h i, 
And grtp’fl hur flank , an 1 elt essay'd then juwi in 
blood • 

Last etame iho felon on his Miilde »te e el, 

Ann*diVith his naked swoul, and urjrel his d to 
speed. 

She xan, and cneel, her flight eliicstlj bei t 
^ gno'Jt unbieiden) to the fatal ten I, 

The scene of death, and pliico ordain’d foi puiu-hmont 
Inioud was the, imise, aghast w is eiery guest 
'Ilw women shruk’d, the uun lorsook the least , 

The hounds at neansr distane c hoarnely bav d , 

The hunter close pursu d the visionary lu ml , 

She rent tho heaven with loud laments, imploimgaid. 

The i^llanis, to protect the lady’s riglit, 

Thuk xalchione blandish’d at the gnsl;) aprit# ; 

High on hia atiirum he piovok’d tho hght 
Then on the crowd he cast a furjouM look, 

And lyither’d all their strength licfore he spoke . 
Back, <Mi jowr lives ^ kt be, anid ho, ruy prey, 

And lei tnjr Yongioanoo take the dei^uiM wa} t 


Vein arc your arms, and vamci yoiitif 
Against tU^ eternal doom ol Providen«0i; 

Mine iH 1 1’ ungrateful inaid by hcav^ t 

Mmy slu would not give, noi mercy shtiAl <he dndi 
At this tho former tak again hi told 
With thundering tone, nui dreadful to behold i 
Sunk w(ic then hniits with hoiror of tho aujfltlt, 

Nir needid to be w unM a aeceUKl time, 

But Ikih. tail I \ knew tho fnco, 

An 1 all had 1 m tiul Uu umeh 1 imented eaae 
<)t lim who fill f r Ini , ind tlji« I In; fatal place* 

And now th’ inliinul imnntii aduimM, 

^11/ d tin diu VM tini, im I with tiiiv launehM 
Ibrbtek, lu 1 pm in thu i h hei inmost heart. 

Dll w biulvwail,u b< 1 1 , th c fU i iing patfc 
Ilu r I king i nil iiU lu \t lu t >i< a\ ity, 

At H I hi iniH^rt m ts'^ilk nntU i }h;j, 

111 j»ah itssmfam eiitiehoib i iM, 

\\ ith gapin mouDis in jvsinnjt w nds piipai’d; 

Hu till Ills un 1 up n th^ | iltle hung, 
it 1 di 1 imj i/te( m tlu (ulU ring te n^aii 
U I il it w) mi ill but tin biuie band 
( V h< Ij ‘ s t II ; in nn to < nf tsiou stund 
W ith h n I li 1 > Ifui [» a he ip thev run, 

S k It tl 1 ' t t 1 I till } isti d un 

I I e 1 m 1 til i 1 urn, and medo tie case 

(In ] « \ 1 

**0, M} u 1 1 iipeii II I i' f « t)s npw I t ev* 

\ plui ip 1 1 f v\ 1 I c h d 1 ( In 11 f II on liij. Ii , 
lln> tl St (Imr iitmulin ti p and ill attend 
On wli^m tin ou inj; I I 1 nil I sicnl 

Butrin tin p ulll inuf ir d th’ i vtatj 
^i)d th iM,lit t ini li lit tin ^ 1 n hint 
Hi 1 uiU pii f nts t > lu 1 disi i « b I mind 
HniMni judui, l)n 1 rc icvnij., lui kind, 

And tlic H 1 ( li T tin ‘■a mt sin assign’d , 

Air aU M s Inisi 1( th \ i n tirs pny, 

\nl (e Is h 1 luuil u 1 mi mils torn away 
1 WHS a 11 iile s 1 it s n )\v, mi\ d with fcAr; 

Still on th t 1 ^ lay th’ unhnish 1 ilieei 
I Ih Ij hi I 1 1 Imn ry nn fill in d lioiindj 
Ihi 1 h tdmu Itf bi< nillih ss em (U< /touud 
■\Vh<n m i Mid I n, i< nispu d with bn ifch, 

\ 11 lu r s , a iiin I snlfi.r de uh , 

1 i ud tin Jicll h nn Is, n n ilu imutei atuel, 

B it I 11 rw d, IM til 11 ilu flime maul 

111 HUT II 1 Ik II m 1 11 ih th’ m iigii g HW e)r<!, 

\oliuitiuii ii^hl as II his able «te< d ho spurt’d* 

I h 1 1( u In dH[ ill il, flu k 1 y iv sum i lui light, 
kill I »tuu M edit >\ 1 1 ( In 1 fiigiit 
But le if, tlu i mL < I jlk, le imuu d bi hind, 

'1 1 lion >r lie t\ -v s il uti mind 

N I 1 ht< 1 u tm mui d m re the nst, 

But ^UlnlJ 1< k’d, is hatelnug in hiN breast 
Sue deep dtsi ns, wlinh, when IJ moua vicwi’d^ 

Ihc fre h impulsi lu i loimii flight iinow’d, 

‘^In th u dii Idstlf iht iKinblmg dnnu who Hod, 

\n i him the ^i is] i ist th it spun ’d th’ infi luaUlaod f 
Ilu lu ue disi in d, for wh< n thi jucnIs withdrew, 

1 litir e 'Uite us heist, b iluting aU tho CtOW, 

Ke,. 11 IkssjMh dlnrotx , iu rpim’d with kind adiott } 
Jhttt sting min 1 within h<r haughty njind 
Jbe demtihill ol her dmpuc aUc divin’d, 

\iul lux juoud hcAit With Heeivt semow piu’d 
Homt as they wont, the sad ekscourie xcuew’d 
t)l tlu rekntliHR dame to dt ith puru’d, 

Vn 1 it the HI dit obseine ho latch view’d 
None dost nnaign tlu nghteoiiH do in nho bore ; 

I v’u they who pUud most, yet blam’d her more; 

Ihe paialkl they me kd imt to name, 

But m the dtad they damu’ei tin In mg eiamc. 

At every little noxso shi look d I < hind, 

Tor Hlill the knight was puseni to bii luma * 

And anxious oft she stait* d on the w vy, , * * 

And tlionght the hoxseinan gliowt e *1110 thinldcjsiiVgjAWf 

>*“ t“o- 
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orchmmryjA of 


ftetmuM, nho her bed with little leat. 

But m fiihmt slumbers (Ueamt the lunttal 
AinakM, she tinuM her side, and »Upt a/am , 

Ihe same black vapoujs luoinitcil m lur biam, 

And the same diLSius return d with double j>«u 
Now fouM to wak<, btiause almul to shop, 

Her blood all live Td, with a timous kap 
She sprang fioni Ud, distiaittd in her lumd, 

And ItarM, at cx ly sU]>, a t\>itehnig spiitc bthm I 
Ilaikhng and dtspiiatr, with a Mlii^^giiing pate, 

Of death afiaid, and (oiisejous ol disgiaa , 

Fear, pnde, nmors*, tt oiue hti luart as ul d , 

Piidt put ieiuoi‘^t to lli^dit, hut tun pi tv ul d 
Fnda>, the fatal da}, when in xt it (luiu , 

Jkr soul foiithoutht tlu flind would liiH ^unt. 

And her pursut, oi I litodou bt si nn, 

And two ghosts join thtii pa< Ls t j hunt hci o’« i th( 
plain 

Tms dieadfnl iina/t so posstss’d liei mu d, 
lhat, dei^pcink aiij sunour tlse to lirul. 

She ctaVd all lailln i Ik j i , luid m w 1 « ^ in 
lo make itfjcvtion on th’ unhappi in in 
Ujth, bnivf , and youiif^ who }> ist i \pr< i n k v d 
Proof to diMl nil, nu) m t to lx um \ d 
01 all the iiKU nspetUd and ulnui d 
Of all the dames, tyujd husiH, ik ji d 
Why not of hti ’ puii n d il ou the unt 
By him with kiivlitlv deeds, jui I < ] en 1 \ pr t "s d ^ 
So had an< thei hint, win u h( lus \ ms ildus 1 
Hub quell dim muk,Mt<ili i d nltei mam d, 
lhal, once disdniiimg, slu nu 1 1 l< di dun 1 
iht feat was pisi, l>ul liter k u | lo ul’d , 
tear of her lifi 1)> hellish h Kind j 1 d 
He took a k weimg kare lutwl (in till 
What outwa? 1 lute inuht iiiv\ u I I t( ♦ mi il f 
Her sex’ll its sin knew, and w’i> j f then. 

Might dt()> iisscndlnig luM ijli i mmen? 

Hcrt hof e b<^ in to d iwn , i» h d t > ti\. 

She* hx’l on this Jni utmost i< nnd\ 

Death was he land, hut li ud it w is to me 
’1 was time tnougli at 1 ist < i d« nt)i t » < all, 

The putiput lu siglit ashriil was all 
111 it kindly btood hetwuL ti lu ik th< f it il till 
Ortniaid'»lu h id, htlm M al ve tin list, 

Stfure of hei, tin sunt idit e( nltssM 

And now tlu dieertul lij^ht h i 1 us dispell d , 

' She with no wnnlug tuiiis tl t tjuth e im il d, 
j But put the woman oil, and 'oud um il d 
k ith faults (onfcM d cominusi >n d hu to ,^o, 

If Jilt) yet had place, and retonei’e ha tu , 

Iht wehoine inessa^^e madi, wnsstoi uein d 
1 w IS to h< wish’d .iinl In ] ’d, 1 ut uiiu btln r , 

1 att scan d a (an oti ihion te pus« nt , 

He knew the sex, .uni fc u d sin nujit upi nt, 

' Should he delay the iiioment ot eonse nt 
Iheie u mnm’d to am hti fin rids (i rare 
Ihe modesty of m mkiu we 11 nii,^ht sj an ) , 

I But she withsuiha t il the eause einlne’d 
(As women, where, tl e} will, are ull in ha^t(), 

The father, mother, and tin km hr si k, 

Wen* ourbornt bj tuiy of tin tnk 

W'ittv full consent of all she eh in^’d he r utat , 

Besistless m bey 1 ne, a in he / hiiTe 

Tty her example ev on I, tlu 1 e wart , 

Mme ©OJjy, ItHs I I ,» lu is, wae til tui ' 
And that one hnnti w» n h t e 1 <>h dfsirnM 
hefr otto tem.ik, i t t m hall tin * md 
r" 

77^ <V / and t/n /’<> , 

[Bflilna llMs NiiftH P( it St a lafp, fjom Chaute r ] 

r iien» lirM, m auihots kil, In days < f -yeuc, 

Widow somewhat old, nnel verv poejj 
, I^p ?n her wU her cottage) lonejj st >e>fl, 

I ^eil ttmteh^d, and under coif rt of a wood. 


1 hije dowager, on whom toy tale I found, 

Since la^t she laid her husband in the grouad| 

A simple Bobei life, lu patience, led, 

And bad but )UHt eiiougb to buy her bread : 

But husiwihng the little Hcaieii had lent, 

She duly jainl a gioat foi quarter tent } 

And puuh’el her belly, with her daughtetS two, 
lo hnng the yiar about with much ado, 

I he tattk m her home Hit ad were three sows, 

\ c wc. call d Moll}, and thin* biiink d cows 
Ha puluui window stuck with habs aiound, 

Uf siuniiv and! , and luslns f*trtw’d the ground* 

A mijik dusstr in ha hall she* had. 

On whuJi full miun a slcnda meal she ihade ; 

I or no dduiou i nimsLl pass’d her throat j 
^Molding to inr < loth rIu aii lur coat , 

No poi^n mt «unc sin knew, nor costlv treat; 

Ha hunger gau a ulish to hti nu it , 

\ •‘J 11111/ di t did hci lualth assuic*, 

Ol suit, a pi ppi 1 \ OHsc I w IS he j cure. 

B{*)ie the d 1} was dau, lia woik she sped, 

Ami tKicr went by candli lulit to bed 
U lib I \aa < slu swe it ill hnnioursait, 

Ik i d man wish t bin b i d ) y the gout 
Ha ]> TcKy w IS , 1 id , Iki In iiit content ; 

\oi 1 new slu whrit tlu spUtn oi lajiourB meant. 

Of wii e hlu lUMi t istcd tliroUj^li the tear, 

But 'shiti and 1 Inik w is all her liointlv « beer* 

Bkwii bit ui and niilk (but fust »he sknn’d het 
lx wl ), 

^nd J I Juis of suin' d 1 net n c n tin cti ils. 

On h li 1 i\s, an t,. , a two ul iiio^fc , 

Put 1 T unbitiou 1 ( Ml n uh’d to roast 

)ui 1 be hiul with ][ lies nulosM about, 

‘s nn h ,.h senn low, and a eli> eliUh witlumt. 

Wit’ II til Ik im st( 1 1 ln> d witlnutapter 
1(1 i( wn g J( u !, tlu i(bU (hintukcr, 
hi ht ha I ) k whosi sin mg did surpass 
1 ht nu i a n t< H < t ( 1 .ims «t tin m isr- 
Ml i< < at im w is tlu (KM mg ( I tlu cock 
J ) iiuiiibe 1 li( Ul , tlinn is 'in i) ln\ clot k , 

\iul s Ol a tlun the mitin bill was lung, 
ik ( I i))t bin wjn..s ujx n hi le ost, and sung , 
i or when dr^iciH filtan iscauli d ru'ht, 

Pi suit instuut Ut knew ’tw is one at night. 

Ili,.h was his ((inb, iiid toutl ml withal, 

In duits embattled lik( a eastlt wall , 
the bill was lattm bl u k, and xhone hke jft ; 

Blue w( te his k,s, and orient were hi» feet 
A\ lute were his niiiK, hke sutd to behold; 

Ills bod) ^.littering hkt the buinish’d gold * * 

It bipjiVl that, peielun/ on the jiailour beam 
Amidst his wiMB,^K li id ii di idly die am, 

Tint at the dawn , and sigh’d, and groan’d 80 fast, 
As«mi> bre itli he drew vould bt Iub last 
Danu Partkl, ctci ncare d to his side, 

He aid all his piteous moan, and how ho tiled 
1 or help fioin >. ds md men , ttfid sore aghast 
She peek’d and pull’d, and waken’d liiin at last 
He ir he ut, haul aIu, lor love ot Heaven, dctttiro 
A our pim, amj nuke me paitm r ol your tare. 

\ ou groan, sir, evir sirue the moiuing-lifht, 

[ As some thing had distmb’d your noble spught. 

And, madam, well I might, s iid ( haj)liclc«¥ ; 

Nfver was shroxtide toek in auch a fear; 

I i’ll still f run all ova m a sweat. 

My pnnctly ae uses not leeoyer’tl yet. 
lot Mich a dream I had of due poitent, 

That mueli 1 feai my body will V shent i 
It bodes I shall liax wars and woful strife. 

Or in a loathsome dungoem end my life. 

Know, tlame, 1 dreamt within my troubled brewt* 
That in one yard I saw a nmidoious beast, 

Ibat on my body would have made arrcftt j 
With waking oy<« 1 ne’tt beheld bis fellow; 

Hxb colour wa« bf twixt a led and ycllowr i 

. syo J 
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Tipp'ii iw Jib t»U, imd both his prichiiig ears 
Wore blaoh, Aud much unlike hU other hairs^ 
The rest, iu shape a Ixjagle’s whelp throUj?hout, 
With broader forehead, aiid si aliarpcr snout: 
l)eep In his front were sunk his glowing eyes. 
That yet methiuks I see him with surprise. 

Eeach out your hand, I drop with olaminy sweat, 
And 1^ it to my heart, and feel it Vieat. 

Now, ne for Khauie, quoth sho, by Jlea%'cn above^ 
Thou hast for ever lost thy lady’s love ; 

No woman can eiidure a rcjcreant ‘knight ; 

Ho must be J>old by day, and free by night: 

Our sex desires a hasband or a friend, 

'WTio can our honour and bis own defend ; 

Wise, hardy, secret, liberal of Ins puiso ; 

A fool IS nauseous, but a eowaid wnrsc: 

No bragging coxoomlK, yet. rio bi> filed knight.. 

How dar’st thou talk of hive, and durst not 
fight? 

How dar'st thou tell thy dame thou mt ulbiiri ' 
Hast thou no manly lieart, otnl hast a biard ? 

If ought fi*Oili fearful dreams may b<‘ diviiiM, 
They signify a cock of <luugliill kind. 

All dreams, as in old (Jalen I liave n*ad. 

Are from repletion and eoniplexien bred ; 

From rising fumes of indi,i'e.sted food, 

! And noxious humours that mfeet the bbiod: 

And sure, my lord, if 1 e^iu read ariglit, 

These foolish fancies you have li.’id to-nmht 
Arc certain symptoms (iu tbc eunt.ing style) 

Of boiling cholor, ami ahounding bile ; 

This yellow g?iU that in your stomach float's, 
Kngenders all these visionary fhouglit'. 

When choler overflows, then dreams me bred 
Of fiames, and all the fatnil}' of red ; 
lied dragons and red beast.s in sleep we view. 

For humours an* distinguish’d b}' their hue. 

From hence we dreiun of wars ami wail ike tilings. 
And wasps and horneis with tln ir doiilde Avmgs. 
Ch<»ler adust congejils otir blood uifb feur, 

Then black bulla toss us, ajul bl.t<-k (buds tear. 

In eangiime airy dreams aloft we iK^und, 

With rbeuras oppress’d we sink }n rivers dioun’d. 
More I could aay, but thus Cf nebub' my theme, 
The dominating humour makes the drecjun. 

Cato wa« in his time accounted wise. 

And he condemns them all for empty lira 
Take my advice, and when mo fly to ground, 

With l"axaiivc.s preserve yorir body s(.>und, 

Aad puige the pwant humours that aliound, 

I ahould be loath to lay you on a bier ; 

And though there lives no ’jjotheeajy near, 

I dare for once* prescribe foi yoiir d^sea-fe, 

And save long bills, and a damn'd ibietor's fe('... 
Two Bovereign herbs which T by j)racticc know, 
Ajid both at hand (for iu our yaid they grow). 

On peril of iny soul, ijhall ri<l you wholly 
Of yellow choJer and of melancholy: 

You Ttiv\0t both purge and vomit ; but obey. 

And for dm love of heaven make no delay. 

Since hot and dry in your complexion join, 

Ikware the sun when in a. vernal sign ; 

For when he mounts cxidtod in the ram. 

If tlieii he finds your body in a flame, 

Replete with choler, I dare lay a groat, 

A tertian ague is aileast your lot. 

Perhaps a fever (which the gods forefend) 

May bring your youth to Home untimely end ■ 

■^And therefore, sir, as you desire to live, 

A day or two before your laxative, 

TakeyuBt three worms, nor under nor above, 

, the gods unequal numbers love. 

Theao digestives prepare you for your purge ; 

•Of flimeteiy, centaury, and’ spurge, 

; And of groonddvy, add a leaf or two, 

I'Ali within pur yard or garden grou^. 


Fat these, and be, my lord, of better chger ; 

Youi father’s son was novtar bom to fear. 

Aladaiu, qunth he, griimertiy for yoiir carei, 

Hut Cato, whom you <{uotcd, you inay Hpam : 

’Tis true, a wise and worthy man he seems, , ' 

And, as you say, gave no belief to dreams : 

But other men of iimre authorit. 3 % 

And, th’ imu'oiial powers, as wi.ijo as he. 

Maintain, witli s<iniidt:r sense, that dreams fofbodo| 
For Homer plainly says they come iVom Hod, 

Nor Cato said it: but some modern fool 
liiqWd in tiato’s name on boys at. school. 

Believe luo, ma<bun, iimiuing drearrrs foreshow 
Th’ events ^if things, and fiKuve ucal or wo : 

Some tinths are mu. by leii'wm to be tried. 

But we have snie expel jenee for our guide. * * 

Much more 1 know, which I fo.-ls'ar To .speak.. 

For see the rmblv day begins fo br<-fikj 
la't this suJl'K'e, that plainly I foresee 
Aly dream was bad, a.rtd bodes adversity: 

But neither jull.s nor laxatives 1 like, 

They only sei ve to make the well man sick ; 
l)f the-o Ills gain the .shatp physician inakcB, 

And often givts a purge, l»ut; seldom take.s: 

'I’hey not eonrei, but jndson all the blood, 

And ne'er ditl au^ 'out the doetois good, ’ 

Their tiilie, trade, trinkets, 1 defy ihen? .ill ; 

With eMTv wo>k of ’potheearv s leiU. ^ 

These mol. lucholv mutters 1 foihear: 

But let no' tell thee, Parlb't mine, ami avuvir, 

'I liak wh«u\ 1 \i<'\v the bi'uoties ol' tliy face, 

I fear not deatli. nor dnngei’s p.or dis(TT,a'e: 

So ma^' my f^oul have bliss., us when 1 spy 
The scarlet i(d about tlpy paitridge eye. 

While thou art constant to th}' own tiuek»ight, 
While thou art mine, ami 1 am thy d<*liglit, 

All sorrows at thy prcheuco take their flight. 

For tiue it i.s, jis ‘ in piineipio, 

Mulier cst Innninis coiifusio.’ 

Madam, the meaning of this Latin is. 

That woofun is to man his sovereign bliss. * * 

fie saoi, and downward flew fiom ofl'thc beam. 

For d.iy -light now began Ujiaoe to sjuiiig, 

The thrush to whistle, iiml the lark to sing. 

Then crowing clap))M his wings, tlF appointed call, 

'fo ehnek hi.s wiies togi'tlier in the hall. 

By this the widow liad unlmi’i'd the door, 

\nd I'lianlicleer went strutting out liefore, 

\\ ith royal Courage, ami with heart so light, 

I A.s allow’d lu- seornM the visions of the night. 

; Now loamiug in the yard he spurn’d the ground, 

And gave to Farllet flu' first grain he found. * * 

He rhuekM again, when other rorns lie found, 

And .seaicely deign’d to st.t a foot to ground J 
But swagger’d like a bnd about his hall. 

And his seven wives came running at hia call. 

Twas now the month in whieli llie world began 
(If M.arch beheld the first created man): 

And since the vernal eijuinox, the sun, 

In Aries tw'clve degrees, or more, had runj 
IVlien casting iqi his cye.s against the light, 

Both mouth, and day, and hour, he measur’d right ; 
Ami told more truly than th’ Fphenicris: 

For art may err, but nature cannot miss. 

Thus numbering times ami seasons in his breast, 

His second crowing the third hour confess’d. 

Then turning, said to Partlet, my dear, 
flow lavish nature .has adorn’d tin* year; 

How the paje primrose and blue violet spring. 

And birds uasay their throats disus’d to King: 

All these are oui-s ; and 1 with plea''urc see 
Man strutting on twaj logs, ami iqiing me: 

An unfledg’d crentnre, of a Imnjnsh frame, 

Endow’d with fewer ]mrtieJe.s of H’tine : 

Our dame sit.s cowVing o’er n kitchen fire ; , 

I draw fresh air, and nature’s works admire: • ’ ' 

W \ !. 
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And ev*n tbin daj iil more deli/jbt abound, 

Thau, since i was au egg, I ever found. 

The time shall come when Chauticleer shall wish 
His words unsaid, and hate liis boasted bliss; 

Tho crested bird shall by experience know 
Jovo made not him his ii\astci-piece below, 

And loam the latter end of joy is wo. 

The vessel of his bliss to dregs ns run, 

And Heaven will have him taste his other tmi. 

Ye wise, draw near, and hearken to my tale. 

Which proves, that oft the proud by liattety fall : 

The legend is as true, I undertake, 

As Tristram is, and Luuneelot of the I-ake ; 

Which all our ladies in such reveience hold, 

As if in book of niartyis it were told, 

A h'X full fraught with seeming sanetity. 

That fear'd an oath, but, like the dm!, would lie; 
Who look’d like Lent, and had the holy leer, 

And durst not sin before lie said )us piayer; 

This pious cheat, that jiever sin-k'd the blood. 

Nor chew'd the flesh of lamlis, hut when he couhl. 
Had pass’d three summers ni the ncighb<.uring 
wood : 

And musing long whom next to eiiTuni\ent, 

On Chanticle<'r las wicked fancy btnt ; 

And in his high imagination ea-it, 

By h'tratagcm to gratify his ta.'de. 

The plot contriv’d, before the Ineak of day 
Saint* Keynnrd througdi the hedge had made his w.iy : 
The pale was ncxlj but pmudly with a b mnd 
He leapt the fence of the forbidden ground : 

Yet, (earing to be seen, within a Kal 
Of c<deW 0 Tt» he cn'iccard Ins wily lo ad ; 

Then skulk’d till aftenioon, and v\ai‘h d his time 
(As murderers U''o) to perpitrnte his nime. ^ * 

Now to continue what my tale begun ; 

Lay Madam I’lntlct backing in tin sun, 

Broast-hlgb iti wand : her sisters, m a imv, 

Ejijoy’d the beams above, the warmth lieluw ; 

The cock, tnat of law lU'sh was ever free, 

8ung merrier than tho nionnaid in the sea : 

And 80 befell, Ibut as Jm « ast bis eye 
Among the eoleweitfl on a butteiily. 

He saw false Ilcymi'd whore he lay full low : 

I need not sweat he htwi no list to eiow : 

But cried, cock, coek, and gave a soilden stint. 

Aft sore dismay’d and fiigiitf <1 at las lieait ; 

For I irds and beasts, inforin'd by nature, know 
Kin^^^^ opposite to theirs, and Jiy ilicir foe ; 

Se- ( iuinticleer, W'bo never saw a f«'x, 

Yot shunn’d liini aw a sailor shuns the rocks. 

But ihe* false loon, win) could not w tik liiw will 
By open force, cniploy’d hisW dutterin* skill : 

1 hope, my lord, said he, 1 nut offend ; 

Are you afraid of me that am your fnoud ? 

[ were a beast Indeed to do you wrong, 

1, who have lov'd and honour’d you so long; 

I Stay, gentle sir, nor take a false alarm. 

For on my soul 1 never meant you harm. 

I come to spy, nor as a traitor nic.-w. 

To hioni the seercts oJ your soft recess ; 

Fhr bo from Keynard ao profane a thought, 

But by the feiw'oeiness of your voice waw brought; 

For, ag I bid my )te;w3ii, by clmm e I heard 
The gong a« of an ancel iiV the yard ; 

A song that would ini*'" cluirm d th' infrjr«ial gods, 

.And b)WJ,kh*d huriur from tbo dark abodes ; 

, ]Rad Orph^m* sung: it in the nether sphere, 

'^1 much tho hyniii had pb as'd the tymnt’s car, 

' Tho httd been detrain’d , to keep the husliand there. 
My lord, your sir© familiarly I knew, 

A poor dciw'fring such a son as you : 

Ik uith yottr lady mother (whom Heaven rest) 
often grMlM my house, and been my guest; 

. To view' hift Uving featui'cs dues mo good ; 

For i am your ,|Kw>r ncighbfmr in the wood j 


And in my cottage should be pmud to see - i 

The worthy heir of my friend’a family. 

But Hinco I speak of uinging, let me aay, 

Aft with an upright heart I safely may, 

That, pave yourself, there breathes not on the ground 
One like your father for a silver you nd- 
So sweetly would he wake the winter day, 

That matrons to the church mistook their .jray, 

And thought they heard the merry organ playy 
And he, to raise his voice with artful care, 

(What will not beaux attempt to pleafte the fair ?) 

On tiptoe stood'to sing with greater strength, 

And stretch’d his comely neck at all the lon^b : 

And wbilo he strain’d hi» voice to pierce the »kie«, 

As saints lu raptures use, would shut his eyeft, 

1'bat the sound strlviTig tlirough the narrow throat, 

Ihs winking might avail to mend the note. i 
By this, in song, he never hml his peer, 

Kiom swfi't (’ccilva ihuvn to t.'hanticlcer ; 

Not Maro’s iuum% who snug the mighty man, 

Noi I'indnr’s heavenly lyre, nor Horace when a ftW'on. 
Your ancestors proceed from race divine : 

From Breniun and lieliiins tn your line; 

Wiio gave to sovereign Koine such loiul alarmft. 

That cv’u the priests weic not excus’d from anna. 
Besides, a hunous monk of modem times * 

Has h‘ft «>f cofks reeoriled in his rhymeft, 

That of a parish priest the son and heir 

(AVhen sons of })vicstp were from the proverb clear) 

Afironleil once a cock of noble kind, 

And <*ithcv lam'd Ins legs, or struck Itim blind; 

For which tlie clerk, Iiis father, was disgrac’d, 

And in bis benolice anothci plac’d. i 

Now Mug, my hued, if not for love of me, i 

Yet for the cake of sweet Saint Chanty; | 

M.i,ke hills ami dal<‘s, and earth and heaven rtyoice, j 
And emulate } our hither’s angel voice. ' 

T.m cock was pleas'd to hear him speak so fair, ! 

And juoud, beside, as s()lar people arc; 

Nor could the titason )iom the truth tlcftcry. 

So was he ravish'd with this llattery ; 

So much tlie lame, a** from a little elf, ’ 

He had a limh opinion of hiiuflclf ; 

Tliough sickly, slender, and not large of limb, 
(’oneludiiig all the world was made for him, 

'S c princes lais’d by poets to the gods, 

And Vlexaiidei’il up in lying odes, 

Believe not every Jlattenng knave’s report, 

’Ihere’s many a Heyniird lurking in the court; 

Ami he shall be receiv’d with more regard. 

Ami listened to, than modest truth i« heard. 

'J’hift Chantieleer, ol whom the story sings, 

Sr/Ksl liigh u}M)n Jjis toes, and clapp’d his wings; 

Then stretch’ll his neck, and wink’d with both hi« eyes, 
Ambitiims, as ho sought tlF Olympic prize. 

But while he ]>ftin'd himself to raise his note, 

False Reynard rush’d, and caught him by the throhi*' 
Then on Iiis back bo laid the pfaclouft load, 

And sought his wonted shedter jol^the wood; 

.Swiftly he made his way, the nitschief done,' 

Of all unlieeded, ami puiuued by none. * • 

Not louder cries, when Ilium was iu flames, / 
Were sent to heaven by woful Trojan dames, 

When I’yn'luis toHs’d on high his burnifth’d bladOf 
And ofi’er'd I’riam to bi» father’s shade, 

Thun for the cock the widow’d poultry made. 

Fair Partlet first, when he w'as Mll'nc fnim si^t, 

With ftovercigu shrieks bewail’d her captive JUiight( * 
Far louder than the Carthaginiani wife, 

WTien Asdrubal, her Itusbaud, lost his life, 

I When she beheld the smouldering flames oscondf 
A I d all tho Punic glories at an end ; 

Willing into the fires she plung’d h«r j^od, 

With greater case than outots seek thekr bed. 

Not more aghast the matrons of renown, 

When tyrant Nero burnt th* imperial toim, " 
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ShrieVd for tlm downfall in a doleful oiy. 

For whurh their gmltless lord)^ Were doom’d to die. 

Now ^0 my story 1 return af^ain : 

The trembling widow, and her daughters twain. 

This woful cackling cry with honor heard, 

Of those distracted darasels in the yard ; 

And starting ujj, beheld the heavy sight. 

How Reynaid to the forest took lus flight ; 

And, cross his back, os in triumphant scorn. 

The hope and pillar of the house was borne. 

The fox, the wicked fox, was all the erv ; 

Out from his house lan evoiy neighbour nigh ; 

The vicar first, and after him the ciew 
With forks and staves, the iVlon to pursue. 

Ran Coll our dog, and Talbot with the band. 

And Malkin with her distaff in her hand ; 

Ran cow and calf, and family of 
In panic horror of pursuing dogs ; 

With many a deadly gnint and <loleful stpuak. 

Poor swine, as if their jircttv hearts would ])rcak. 

The shouts of men, the wonicn in dismav. 

With shrieks augment the horror of the day. 

The ducks, that heard the proclainahon cried, 

And fearM a persecution might betide. 

Full tw’cnty mile from town their voyage take, 
Obscure in rushes of the, liquid lakt* ; 

The geese fly o’er the b«ni ; the bees in arms. 

Drive ht'adlong from their waxen cells in swaruH. 
.lack Straw’ at Ijondon-stone, with all his lout, 

Struck not the city with so loud a shout ; 

Not when with Kuglish hate they did pursue 
A Frenchman, or an unbclic; lug .lew ; 

Not when the xvclkiii rung with one and nil, 

And echoes bounded back from Fox's hall, 

Earth seeinM to .sink beneath, and heaven nltove to fall 
With might and main they chas’d the luurdejous fo\ 
With brttKcn truiu])ets, ami inflated l>(»x. 

To kindle Mar.s with military sounds ; 

Nor wanted honis t’ inspire sagucions hounds. 

But isee how fortune can confomul the wise. 

And, when they least expect it, turn the dice. 

captive cock, who scarce could draw hns hreath, 
And lay within the very jaw'j of death, 

Yet in this ag^iny his fancy wrought, 

And fear supplied him with Ihi.s hap]»y thought : 
Yours is the prke, victorious pnnee, said he 
The vicar my defeat, and all the village sc'o ; 

Enjoy your friendly fortune while you may, 

And bid the churls that envy you Che ]»n*y 
Call bock their mongrel curs, ami ctaise tlicir cry ; 
See, fools, the shelter of the wood is nigh. 

And Chanticleer in your despite sball die; 

He shall bo pluckM and eaten to the bone, 

'Tis well advtsM, in fiutli it .shsil be done. 

This Reynard said ; 4>ut, at- Dio worvl he spoke. 

The prisoner with a spring tVom pri'^ou broke ; 

Then stretch’d his foather’d Ians witli all lus might, 
And to the neighboifring maple wing’d his flight. 
Whom when the traitor sal'c on tree behold. 

He cuif’d the gods, with liiiame and sorrow fill’d ; 

‘ Shame for his lolly, somiw out of tune, 

For plotting an unprofitable crime ; 

Yet, mastering both, th’ artificer of lies 
Renew'S th’ assault, and his last battery tiies. 

Though I, aaid he, did ne’er in thought ofleiid. 

How justly’ may nnf htrd suspect his friend 1 
‘Th’ appearance is again.st me, I confess, 

Wlio seemingly have put you in distress : 

You, if your goodno.s» does not pk*ad my cause, 

Mftf think I broke all hospitable laws, 

To bear you from your palace-yard by might, 

And put your nobie person in a fright ; 

Thiu, since you take it ill, 1 must repent. 

Though, Hearen cau w itness, with no bad intent ; 

I pTactis*d it, to make you taste your cheer 
•With double pleasure, fii'st prepar’d by fear. 


j So loyal sobjeetH often seirvC their prince, * 

Forc’d (foi his good) to seeming vmjence, 
j Yet mean his sabred person not the least ofibuoe, 
DcMCcud ; so help me as you shall find 
I That Reynard comes of no dissembling kind. 

I Nay, quoth the cock ; but 1 beshrew ua both, 

[ If 1 believe a saint ujkiu his oath : 

I An honest man may take a knave’s advice, 

But idiots onb' may be co/eu’d twice : 
t)nco warn’d is well bo^^ar^l ; not flattering lies 
Shall soothe ni«’ more lo sing with wunking eyes 
And open mouth, for fftir of catehinpr flics. 

Who blindfold walks upon a river's brim,. 

When he should see, has he deserv’d to Hwirn t 
Better, sir cock, let all cuntcntion cease. 

Come down, said Reynard, let us treat of peace. 

A peace with all my soul, said Chiiutielecr, 
lint, with your favour, 1 will treat Ir liere : 

And, Ic^t the truce with treason sliouhl be mixt, 

’Tis my concern to have the tree betwixt. 

rin; vuntAf,. 

In tbi.i plain fable you tli’ eOi-et may see 
Of negligence and f uid ert d.ilitv : 

And lenni, besides, of l'.aUiej,+ to beware, 

Then nm.st peinico'us when (hey speak too fair, 
d'he eork ami fox the bad and kuiive imply ; 

The trutli IS moral, thoiigh the tale a he. 

Who spoke m paiabh's, I dare not say ; 

But sure he knew it was a pleasing way, 

Sound semse, by plain example, to convey. 

And in a heathen autlior we mav find, 

That pleasure wiih iiistructi in 'rhould be join’d ; 

So lake the com, and leave the ehafl' behind. 

[/ncojirni/Vmvs of Lij< in Rimn ] 

[ rmio .Iiivcna).] 

I Who fears in counti v towns a house’s fall, 

Or to be caught betwixt a riven wall '( 

But we iiibalnt a vveak city here, 

Whleii buttresses and jirojis but scarcely bear: 

And the village mason’s daily c.alhng, 

'I’o k'ep the wii.'MV metropolis from falling; 

T(/ eJeaiise the gnt(,crs, and tlu' eJiinks to close, 

Ami, for oue niirbl, seeure his J/mFs repose. 

At t'limn' vve can sle< p quite round the year, 

Nor falls, mir fires, nor nightly dangeis tear; 

While rolling flames from itomaii turrets fly. 

Ami the p.ale <iti/on,s lor hiiekets cry. 

Thy jieighhoui has romo' M his wretidied store, 

(Few hands will tid the lumber of the poor) 

Thy own third storey smokes, wliile thou, supiuc, 

Art drench’d in fumes of undigested w'ine. 

For if the lowe'.t floors nlready burn, 

Co<‘k-loft ami garrets soon will take the turn. 

Where thy tame pigeons next the tiles W’^ere bro*l, 
Which, in their nests unsafe, are timely fled, 

(’odius had but one bed, no slioit to boot, 

That bis short wif<*’s short legs hung dangling out ; 
lli< eupboard’s imad six earthen pitchers giuc’d, 
Beneath them was liis trusty tiHikard plac’d. 

And, to support tlii.s nohle plate, there lay 
A bmided Chiron cast fiom honest clay ; 

Ihs few Greek books a rotten chest ContainM* 

Whose covers much of niAuldiness complaiu’d ; 
Where mice and rats devour'd poetic broad, 

And with heroic vei-se luxuriously were fed, 

*Tis true poor Codrus nothing had to boast, 

And yet poor Codrus all that nothing loiit, 

Begg’d naked through the streets of wealthy Rome, 
And found not one to feed, or take him iuuao. 

But if the palace of Arturius biirn, 

The nobles change their clothes, tho rnatrona mourn J 
I’he city prmtor will no plen.dings hear; 

The very name of lire we hatt' and fear, , 

And look aghast, as if the Uaals were here. 
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While yet it bums, th’ o-fifieious nation flies, 

Some to coiuiole, and ?«>rne to brin^ ftu|ij>Ucs : 

One pends him marble to rebuihl, ami one 
WitJx Jinked statues of the l*anan stone. 

The work of Polycletc, that poem to hve; 

"VV'hile other linages for altars give ; 

One ]>ooks and screens, and Pallas to the breast : 
Another bags of gold, and be gives best- 
CJiihlless Aiiurins, vastly riclj before, 

Tima by his losses multiplies his stole: 

Suapected for aeconiplicc to the fli-e, 

That bunii, his )>ttlaee- but to build it higher. 

Hut could you be content to bid adieu 
To the dear play-house ami the players too. 

Sweet country seats are purchas’d t'veryulu'je, 

\Vith lands and gardens, nt less }nice than here 
You hire a darksome dogdiole by the year ; 

A small convenicnec dce<>ntiy prepar’il, 

A shallow well that rues in 3 our \«id. 

That spreads his easy crystal streaniH around. 

And waters all the pretty spot of gionml. 

There, love the fork, thj gaulcn eulti^ate, 

And give thy tVngal friends a I’^thagorean treat ; 

’Tis somewhat to be loid of some .small ground. 

In which a lizard may, at least, turn roumi. 

’Ti.s fiyjqncnt hen', fur want of sleep, to die. 

Which iumes of nndige^ted feast-' dmy ; 

And, with imjicifect lieat, in languid stonin» h.s fi;/. 
What house secure fiom noi'^c the pt'or can keej>, 
When ev’n the rh‘h ciin scarec alford to sl(ei> ; 

So dear it eosts to purchase lest in llonie j 
And hence the tsouvees of diseases come. 

The drover who hn' tellow drovci inecis 
In iianow pas-sagos of winding stree(« ; 

Thu wagoners f ha i curse theii standing te-im"', 

Would wake er’n drowsy Dju-^ins liorn his dreams. 

And yet the wealthy will not bvooL delay, 

lJut sweep (lU)ve our heads, and make their way. 

In lofty litters borne, and rend ami wufci'. 

Or sleep at case : tlic slmtter.s make it night- 
Yet stiil he reaches, tirst, the ]inblic place ; 

The press befoj'c* him stops tlie elienl\ |>:iee: 

The ciowd that follows eiU'-ii lii" pant in-' 'ides. 

And trip his heels ; lu- walk.s not, but he inles. 

One elbow.s him, oin- pistles vn the .shoal : 

A rafrir breaks his hejid, or ehatnnrin'.s pole ; 
StnckingM with loads of fat toiMcdiit he goes; 

And >'0rae.r0’gue soldier, with his holi-nail’d shoes, 
Indents his legs behind in bloody imvs. 

Sto -lyilh w'bat smoke our dob'.s no rel>-lunte ; 

A hundred guests, in\ited, walk in state : 

A h^u dMal h'uigry slaies, with their t/ntch kiie’u j p, 
wait. 

Huge pans the wretches on their heads must bear. 
Which scarce gigantic t'orlmlo could lear ; 

Yet they nnist walk njinght beneath too load ; 

Nay, mil, iiinl uinnmg, blow the sjmrkliiig flume.' 
I abioad; 

; Their coats, fr-ini bolehing newly bought, ai'c torn. 
Unwicldv timber-trees in wngou' borne. 

Stretch’d at their h-ngth, beyond tlieii carriage lie, 
That nod, and thi-eaten rum fiom on high. 

For «hould their a x)e break, it« oveithiow 
Would cnish, and pmuol to du^t, the erowul below : 

, Nor friejadx their ir.et'ds, nw sires their sums could 
know : 

Nor nor bomei, nor i-air asH would reinam, 

Hot a rrnwshM hnap, a ho*ch-pnu;h uf iln; siaiu. 

One Vfist destruction ; m-t tin- soul ulom*. 

But bodiiJiv, iike the »oul, ' inibly are flown, 
Jdaantiihe, uaiktiowing of their follow's* fate, 

The servants -wash the platter, scour the plate, 

Theh blow the fire, with pufliug cheeks, and lay 
The rubbers, and the bathing sheets displvy ; 

And oil them first ; and each U inndy in hij* 
' way. 


But he, for whom this busy care they take, 

Poor ghost ! ia wandering by the Stygian lake : 
Affrighted with the ferny man’s grim face ; 

New to the hon'ors of tlwat uncouth place ; 

His passage begs with unregarded prayer, 

And wants two farthings to discharge hl» fij-re. 

Return we to the dangers of the night ; 

And, first, behold our housea’ dreadful height, 

From wlieuce come broken potflhcrd.s tumbling down^ 
And leaky ware, from garret-windows thrown ; 

Well may they break our heads, and mark the flinty 
stone. 

’Ti.s want <if seii.se to sup nhnwl too late, 
lIulcHH tliou first Inist w-ttled thy estate. 

A.s many fates attend thy steps to meet, 

As there are waking windows in the .street. 

'rhe hconring drunkard, if lie doe.s not figlit 
Reforc his bed-time, takes no rest that night , 

Fn.ssiin: tlie tedious hours in greater pain 
'J'hun stern Achilles, when hi.s liieiid was slain : 

so ndiouloiiH, but .so true withal, 

A bully cannot sleep witlsout a brawl ; 

Yet, ibougU Ills ytmfehfnl blood be fir’d with wine. 

He wants not wit the duiigor to decline ; 

Is cautious to avoid the coach-ami -six, 

And on the lacqueys w ill no quarrel fix. 

Ills tiain of flambeaux, ami embroider’d emii-t, 

JMay piivilegc my lord to walk secure on foot ; 

Rut me, who must by moonlight liomeward Ixmd, 

< )r liglitcd only with a earnllc'.'i end, 

I’oor me he fights, il that be fighting, whevo 
lie only uidgels, and I only bear. 

He stand', and bids me stand ; I must abide j 
l-'oi h<'‘ . llie s'tH/iiger, and i.s drunk lieside. 

Wln-re di 1 you whet your knife to-night, ho- cries, 
And shrei! the Icck.s iliat in your stomach rise '{ 

With w'hat eoiup.mjion-coblder ha^e you fed 
()■. old ox -cheeks, 01 he-goaTs longhtrheadl 
What ’ are you dumb i t^uiek -with ymiv answer, quick, 
Refine rny' foot salnic-s you with a kiVk. 

Say in wlnit na.-*ty i-ellar umler ground, 

Or vbat ehureh porch your rognicHbip may be found I 
Answer, 01 answer nol, 'tis all the Manic; 

He lay.M me on, and makes me bear the blame, 

Refore the Irar, for beating him you come ; 

Thi.s is a }hh>t man’s libemy in Rome. 

You ])eg his juinlon, luippy to retreat 

W’ih Home rcniHining teeth to chew your meoA. 

! Nor it. this all ; for -ndien retired, you think 
I To Hlecp Hcenrely ; when the candles wink, 
i When every iloor with iron chains is liarrM, 

! And roaiing taverns aie no longer he.%rd ; 

J ^'he lufliau-rohbetM by no jiiMtice ftw’d. 

Ami nnjiaid ent-throat soltliers are abroad ; 

'I'ho.se venal .souls, who, liard'Ui’d in each ill. 

To save,cojiiitlaints and persecution, kill. 

FUas’d from their wood.s ami bogs, the pacldora canto 
To this vast city as their native home ; 

'J'.i live at ease, and safely skulk in Rome, 
d’he forge in fctter.s only is employ’d ; 

Our iron niine.M exhau.-sted and destroy’d 
In slittcklcH ; for these villains scarce allow 
(loads for team.s, and jdoughshares for the pJmagh. 

Oh, ha]jpy ages of our ancestors, 

Renenth the kings and fciibunitial powers ! 

One jail did all their criminals res^train, 

Which now the -walls of Rome can scarce co»taii»- 
More 1 could say, more causes I could show 
For niy departuro ; but the sun is low : 

The wagoner grows we.ary of my stay, 

And whips In.s horses fomards on their way, 

Fa.ewell ; and when, like mo, o’erwhelm’d with eavit. 
You to your ow'n Aquinum $hall repair, 

To take a mouthful of s-weet country air, 

Re mindful of your friend ; and send roe word 
What joys your fountains and cool shades aSoM ; j 


Hiwm, 
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TIhjh, to aswiftt your satirea, 1 will como. 

And add now venom wlien you wx’ite of Rome. 

lE^ijoyment of the Premit Hoar Eecommettfkd.'] 
fFrom Uie twoiity-niath ode of the FU-st Book of Horace.] 

Enjoy the present hour, 

And put it out of Fortuue’a pow’r : 

The tide of business, like the nmnin!.’: stream. 

Is sometimes high, and hometjinos low, 

And always in extreme. 

Now with a noiselehS gentle romsc 
It keeps within the middle bed ; ‘ 

Anon it lifts aloft' the liead. 

And bears down all before it with impetuous force ; 
And trunks of trees come loUing down ; 

Sheep and their folds to^^ethcr drown ; 

Both bouse and homestead intt> seas sue borne : 
Ami rocks are from tlmir old fmndsitioiis tiuu ; 
And woods, inadc thin with winds, tluir scatter’d 
honours umuii.. 

Happy the man, ami happy l\c alone, 
lie who can call to-d.-iy his own : 
lie who, secure within, ran say, 

To-morrow do thv worst, for I have IitM to-day. 

Be fair or foul, or ram or flimc, 

The joys I have powssM, in spite of fate, arc mine. 

Not heaven itself upon the jiast has powei ; 

Bvit what has been, has been, ami 1 have had iiiy 
hour. 

Fortune, that with malicious joy 
Does man, her sla\e, 0 ]ipross, 

Proud of her otlice to destroy, 

Ifl seldom pleas'll to bless ; 

Still various, and incon'»tant still, 

But with an iucliimtion to be ill. 

Promotes, degrades, doligiits in strife, 

And makes a lottery of lile. 

I can enjoy her while she's kind ; 

But W’hon she dances in the wind, 

And shakes her wings, and will not stay, 

I pufl'tho prostitute away : 

The little or the much she gave is quietly ro>'i/rird : 
Content with poverty, my soul I arm ; 

And virtue, though in rags, will keep me warm. 

What is’t to me, 

. Who never sail in her unfaithful sea, 

If storms arise, and clouds grow black ; 

If the mast spilt, and tlireatcu wreck ? 

Then let the grci^dy mevchant tear 
For lus ill-gntteu gain. ; , 

And pray to gnds tliat wilfriot. hcai. 

While the'debating winds and billows ticar 
11 is wealth intfj tlie uiain. 

For me, secure from Fortune’s blows, 

Secure of what 1 cannot lose, 

rny small pinnace I can sail, 

( ontcuining all the blustcnng roar; 

And running wuth a merry gale, 

With friendly stars my safely seek, 

Within some little winding creek, 

And see the storm aaliore. 

• joiirt rniucs. 

Mr Southey has said that the age from I>rydcn to 
Pope is the worst age of English poetry. In this 
interval, which was but short, for Jlryden bore fruit 
to tl^e last, and I’ope was early in blossom, there 
wwe about twenty poets, nio.st of wheun might be 
blotted from our literature, without being missed 
car regretted. n»c names of Smith, Duke, Kinfi:, 
aimt, Garth, Hughes, Blaekmore, Fenton, Yoldon, 
SAmmond, Savage, &c., have been preserved by 


Dr Johnson, but they excite no poetical associations. 
Their works present a dead-level of tame and ijfnin- 
U'restiiig mediocrity. 'I’lie artiliciid taste mtroduccjd 
m the reign of Charles 11., to the exclusion of the 
romantic spirit wliich animated the previous reign, 
sunk at last into a mere collocation of certain phra^ 
and images, of wliich caili repetition w'as more 
weak than the last. Pope revived the national sj,)irit 
by hi.s polished .salire and splendid versification ; but 
the true poetical feihng lay dormant till Thomson’s 
Season.s and I'cn'y’s Relics of Ancjcnt Poetry spoke 
to the heart of tlie i>e()ple, and recalled the public 
fasfe from art to nature. 

Of the artificial poets of this age, John PhiUPS 
(lG7G-17(tH) evinced considerable talent in his 
Splcndtd a ]>arodv on the style of Milton. 

He was tlie son of Ur Pltilips, arehdeaeon of Salop, I 
who olfiidated as minister of Bauipton, in Oxford- ' 
shire. He intended to folhnv the medical profeS- . 
sion, and studied nalnral history, but wa.s cut off: 
at the early ace of tbirty-tbiee. I’liilips wrote a 
I»oeni on the victory of IMenheim. and another on j 
thder, llie lattir in iiuitatiou of the tjleorgicH. The ' 
whole are in lilank vtise. Ho was an avowisd 
imitator of Millon. Iiut, regretted that, like his own 
Abdiel, till' grrvit poet had not been ‘ faithful 
foinuF — 

But lie — huwci er h’t the muse abstain, 

Nor fiom wJioui sin; Icauit to sing 

In much mfeiior strains, <‘ro\elliug beneath 
Til’ Olvnqiiiiu lull, <iii plains and lales inioiit-*- 
Mcaii lollow’ei. 

The notion, that Philips was ahlc. by whatever he 
might write, to blast the fame of Mdlon, is one of 
those pre}K'.>rerous (oncf its wdiich even able men 
will sometunes entt rt.uii. 
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ThinjT-, uiiallL'miitisl yot, in prose or rliVTUC/ 

A sJiiilai‘s, bi(*cehcs, »n<l cJMim*ni« due. 

llapjty the man, who, \oid of care and strife, 

In silken oi in leatbeni pmsc retains 
A >|doudid bliillmg : be nor hears with pain 
New ovsirns cned, nor siglis for ohmful ale ; 

But with Ins fiKuids, whou nightly nn^ts aiisc, 

To .bnnpers Ma»’|>ic, Town-iiaiJJi jcpaiivi: 
\Vher<‘, mindful of ihe nyirqtb, whose wanton eye 
'I'raushs'd his soul, .and kindled amorous llamea, 
('hloc or Fhillis, he each circling glass 
\\’i.sho.i her In alth, and j»v, and equal love. 
Meaiittlnle he smokes, and laughs at merry talc, 
Or pun amhiguiiinH, or comiudnnu quaint. 

But I, wluiiu grijnng penmy surrounds, 

And hunger, suic attendant upon waint, 
b\ ith scanty oll'als, and small ticid tiff, 

A\' retched lepast ! mj meagre corpse sustain : 
Then solitary walk, or do/.c at home 
In garret vile, and witli » warming puff 
Regale chilFd fingers ; or from tube as black 
As wiiiteT-chiiuney, or M cll-polish’d Jet, 

I'ixhale muiuiunguH, ill-pcrfuming scent : 

Not blacker tube, nor of a shorter size, 

Smokes Canibro- Britain (verseil in peiligree. 
Sprung from Padwnllader and Arthur, kings 
Full famous in romantic taii‘) when he 
O’er many a craggy hill and iiarieu ciilT, 

Upon a cargo of faiiFcl Oestrian cln cse. 

High over-tdiadowung rides, with a design 
To vend hbs wares, or at th* A void an mart, 

Ur Maridimum, or the ancient town 


I Two noted ulL'hdii'Ws in Oxford, l70(k 
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yctq)’<3l Bfwhiint?., or jvhere Vafj:a’8 streaiu 
'Et>e,irc]e$ Ariconium^ IVuitM soil ! 
tWlieuce flows iicctareons tviiies^ that well may -vie 
With Mwsic, Setin, or rcnowii’d Faleru. 

Th\is, while my joyless mumtes tedious flow 
With looks derrmrir, and silent pace, a dim, 

Ilorriblo monster ! hated by f^ods and men. 

To xny aerial dladel ascends : 

With toca) heel thrice tlmiulerin" at my gate ; 

With In (loons accent thrice he calls ; I knovr 
The toicc ilhbodmg, and the solemn sound. 

What should I do? or whither turnl Amaz’d, 
Confounded, to tlie dark recess I fly 
Of 'vood-hole ; straight my bristling hairs erci t 
Through sudden fcAr : a chilly sweat bedews 
shuddering limbs, and (woiulorful to tell !) 

JVly tongue forgets her faculty of speech; 

So horrible he seems ] His faded brow 
Intrench'd with many a frenvn, and conic bciml, 

And Kpreading bund, admirM by modem s;unt>, 
UisaHtrous acts forebode ; in his right hand 
Long scrolls of paper solemnly he wum-', 

With characters ami figures diic inscriiK d, 

Grievous to mortal eyes (ye gods, avert 

Such plagues from riglibnuis men !) Thdiind him .'talks 

Another monster, not unlike 

Sullen of aP])Oct, by the lulgur call’d 

A catchpole, who.se polluted hunds the gods 

With force (((credible, and magic chnrni.H, 

First have endued : if he his ample palm 
Should haply on ill-fated shouUU r lay 
, Of debtor, straight his body, to the touch 
Obsequious (us whilom LnigUts were nontl. 

To some enchanted cumIo is convey'd. 

Where gates Impregniihlo, atid eoercive cludn", 

In durance strict detain hlia, idl, u- 1‘ouu 
Of money, Fallas sets the captive fioe. 

iJcware, ye tlebtors! when ye walk, bewuic, 

Bts circuiiispeet ; oft with insidious ken 
Thia''caitifl' eyes your steps aloof, ami < ft 
Lies perdue in a noolt or gloomy cave, 

Pronipi to enchant .some iiunlvcrtimt wretch 
. With his unUjillow’d tom h. So (]»>K t.s hing) 
Grimalkin, to domoitu! vennin ;.v,<e’n 
An cverluftting fiK*, vsitli watchful c}e 
Lies nightly brood ni;_ o’er a clunky /ap. 

Portending her fell claws, to thonghtles,s mice 
Sure ruin. So her disembowellM web 
Arjicluic, in a hall or kitchen, spn'fid.'* 

> Obvious to vagrant flies ; she socivt Mauds 
Within Jier woven cell ; the humming prey, 
llegardlcss of tJicir fate, ru^ih on the toils 
Inejvineahle ; nor will aught av'nil 
Their arts, oi anus, or shapes of lovely hue; 

The wasp insidious, and the buzzing drene, 

And buti.ei’fly, proud of cxji.'indeil wings 
Distinct with gold, entUTigled m her snares. 

Useless resistiuirc^ make : with eager st, rides, 
j She tow’ring flies to lier I'xpected sjioils : 

Then, with envenomM iaws, the vital blixsi 
Dnnk^i of reluctant foes, and to her cave 
Their bulky carcasats triumphant drags. 

So pass my days. But, when nocturnal aJmdea 
This W(vrld o«vob)|.M. ami th’ iredement air 
men to repel benumbing frof^ls 
Wjtli plewnfc wines a.'.d eniekllng blaze ofw'.n.d, 

Me, lonely slitting, n s the glnuuniing light 
Oftivtiko-weight candle, 'n.>r liie. myons talk 
iOf loving frieirtd, delighu* ; distress’d, finluru, 

'Am.idst the horrors of tho tedious night, 

JJ^rkiing 1 sigh, and feed with dismal tbuugot^ 

'.My anxious nnini ; or BOmetimes luournfol venno 
' in’dite, and sing of groves and my rtle shades, 

; Or deiperate lady near a purling stremn, 

'<Y ioTer p»endeiit on a willow-troe. 

Mefttmhiie 1 Ubour with eternal drought. 


And restless wish, and jrare ; idy parched throat , 
.Finds no relief, nor heavy eyet ropdaie ; 

But if a sluinber haply does invade ' ' \ 

My weary limbs, my fancy’s still awake ; 

Thoughtful of drink, and eager, in al dream, 

Tipples imaginaiy pots of ale 
In rain ; aw ake, 1 find the settled thirst 
Still gnawing, and the pleasant phantom curse- 
Thus do I live, from pleasure quite dcbnrr’di, 

Nor ta.ste the fruits that the sun’s genial rays 
Mature, Jolui-apple, nor the dovvny peach, 

Nor walnut in rough-furrovv’d coat secure. 

Nor medlar, fruit delicious in decay. 

AfflicLiotis great ! yet grcatc'r still remain : 

My galbgaskins, that have long withstood 
The winter’s fury :md encroaching frosts, 

By time sulnlued (what will not time subdue !) 

A hnrri<l chasm disclos’d wdth orifice 
Wide, diHcontmuons ; at which the winds 
Kurus ami Auster, and the dreadful forw 
f)f Boreas, that congciils the Crotiiani waves, 
‘I'ninultuous oritcr with dire chilling blasts, 
Portending agues. Tlui.s, a well-fraught ship, 
liong sailM secure, f»r through th’ iTlgeau deep, 

Or the Ionian, till, cruising near 

The Lilvbi'an shore, with hideous crush 

On Scvlla or (‘haryiidis (dangerous rocks !) 

She strikes rebounding; wlumce the shatter’d oak, 

So fioice a ."hock unable to withstand, 

Admits the .'•ea ; in at the gaping side 

■J’lie irowding waves gush with impetuous rage, 

U< si,siics<s, overwhelming I horrors seize 
T’he mafiners ; death in their eyes appear**; 

They o't.are, they lave, limy pump, they swear, they 
pray ; 

(Vain eilorNI) still the battciing wavea rush in, 
Jmplac.tblc; till, delug’d bv the foam, 

'!')»(' ,'hip sinks foundering in the vast ubyew. 


John Pompukt (IfiG7--1703) v’ns the »on of a 
clergyman, rector of Luton, in Bed ford shinj; and 
liiimself a mimster of the church of England. He 
obtaiiufil th(‘ rectory’ of Malden, also in Bedfordshire, 
and had the prospect of preferment; but the bishop 
of Jjondon considered, unjustly, bis poem. The CAowe, 
as conveying an immoral sentiment, and rejected 
till poetical candulate. Detained in J-ondon by this 
unsuccessful negotiation, I’omfret caught the smalD 
ju)x. and died, 'i'he works of this amiable ill-fated 
man consi.st of ixicasioual poems and some Pindaric 
the latter evidently' copied from Cowley, 
'i’iie only ]>ieee of d’omfret’s now remendwjred (we 
can hardly say' read) is ‘The Choice,’ Dr Johnson 
remarks that no composition in our language has 
been oftener jiernsed ; and Mr Southey asks why 
Poinfret's ‘C'lioiee’ ia the most j|/>pular poem in the 
English language ? To the latter obsenrntion Mr 
Campbell makes a quaint reply — *It might have 
been demanded witli equal propriety, why Ixindon 
bridge i.s built of iVarian marble.’ It is difftcult 
m the present day, when the English muse has 
awakened to m much higher a strain of tliought and 
expression, and a large body of ipoetry, full of passion, 
natural description, and emotion, lies between tts 
and the times of Pumfret,’ to conceive that the 
‘ Choice’ could over have been a very popular poem. 
It is tame and commonpla(5c. The idea, however, 
of a (‘ountry retirement, a private seat, with a wood, 
garden, and stream, a clear and competent Ostate, 
and the enjoyment of lettered ease and happin)ftEfS». is 
BO grateful and agreeable to the mind of man, ospe* 
cially in large cities, that we can hardly forheaw 
liking a poem that recalls so beloved an to 

our recollection. Swift has drawn a similar 

" ' ' 




Iri his exquinitie imitation of Horace’s sixth satire ; 
4nd Thomson and Cowjper, hy tlieir descriptions of 
rural life, have completely obliterated from the 
«pabUc mind the feeble draught of Pomfret 

« . 

[ExtraMfrom The Choice,'] 

If Heaven 'the grateful liberty would /rive 
That, I might choose my method how to liro ; 

And all those hours propitious fate should lend, 
lu blissful ease and satisfaction spend ; 

Near some fair town I’d have a private scat, 

Built uniform, not little, nor too groat ; 

Bettor, if on a rising ground it stood ; 

On this side fields, on that a neighbouring Wi)od. 

It should within no other things contain 
But what are useful, necessary, plain ; 

Methinks ’tis nauseous ; and I’d ne’er endure 
The noodlesa pomp of gaudy furniture. 

A little garden grateful to the eye, 

And a cool rivulet run murmurmg by ; 

On whose delicious banks a stately row 
Of shady limes or sycamores sliould giovv. 

At th* end of which a silent study plac’d. 

Should be with all the noblest authors grac'd : 

Horace and Virgil, in whose nughty hues 
Immortal wit and solid learning shines ; 
i Sharp Juvenal, and amorous Ovid too, 
i Who *,11 the turns of love’s soft passion know : 

! He that with judgment reads lus charming lines, 

In which strong art with stronger nature joins, 

Must grant his fancy does the best excel ; 

Hi* thoughts so temlcT, and express’d so well : 

With all those moderns, men of stf'ady .sense, 
Esteem’d for learning and for elo(pience. 

In some of these, as faucy should advise, 

I’d 'always take my morning exercise; 

For sure no minutes bring us more content 
Than those in pleasing useful stu^lies spent. 

I’d have a ch'ar and competent estate, 

That I might live genteely, but not groat ; 

A« Tiitich as I could moderately si>cnd ; 

A little more, sometimes t' oblige a friend. 

Nor should the eons of poverty repine 

Too much at fortune ; they shouhl taste of mine ; 

And Jill that objects of true pity were, 

Should be reliev’d with what my wants eould ; 
For that our Maker has too largely gi^en 
Should be return’d in gratitude to lleaien. 

A frugal plenty should my table spread ; 

With healthy, not luxurious, dishes spread ; 

Khough to satisfy, and something more, 

To feed the stranger, and the nefgl^K>nring poor. 
Strong meat indulges vice, and pampering food 
Creates diseases, and inHames the blood. 

But what’s suffieient to make nature strong. 

And the bright lami^of life cdutiime long, 

Pd freely take ; and, as I did possess. 

The bounteous Author of my plenty bless. 


* EARL OF DOIISET. 

ChaAlksSackvili-e, EAKI.OFDonSKT(lG.17-l70r)), 
tTTOte little, but was capable of doing more, ami 
being a liberal patron of pix^ts, was a nobleman 
Mghly poimUr in Ids day. Coining very young to 
tl£ po$^8i!ion of two pleiitifijl estates, and in an age 
yihett pleasure was more in fashion than business, 
heitpnUed Ms talents rather to books and conversation 
fo politics. In the first Dutrh war he went a 
I under the JDuke of York, and wrot.e or 

fiplihed ^ composition, ‘ one of the 

mtiiaat that ever was made,’ according to IVior) 

' ihp before the naval engagement in which 
; ^XQ Hutch admiral, was blown up, with all 


his crew. He was a lord of fclie bedSchamber to 
Charles II., and was ehamberlain df the household 
to William and Mary. Prior relates, that when 
Dorset, as lord cliamberlain, was obliged to take the 
king’s pension from Hryden, he allowed him an 
equivalent out of his own estate- He introduced 
Butler’s Hudibras to the notice of the court, was 
consulted by Waller, and almost idolised by Hryden* 
Hospitable, g" nerous, and refined, we need not 
w'onder at the incense which was heaped upon 
Dorset by his contemporaries. His works are 
trifling ; a few satires and songs make up the cata- 
logue. They are elegant, and sometink'S forcible ; 
but M'hcn a man like Prior writes of them, ‘there 
is a lustre in his verses like that of the sun in Claude 
Lorraine's landscajies,’ it is imposaihlc not to be 
struck with that gn^ss adulation of rank and fashion 
which disgraced ihe literature of the age. Dorset’s 
satire on Mr Edward Howard has some pointed lines: 
They lie, dear Ned, wlio say thy brain is biwren. 

When deep conceits, hke maggots, y>reed in carrion. 
Thy stumlding founder’d j;vde can trot ns high 
As any other Pegasus rnn l!y ; 
yo the «lnll cel moves idmhler in the mud 
Than all the swift lijm’d racers of the tlood. 

As skilful divers to tlic Ivottom fall 
Sooner than those w'ho cannot swim at all, 

So in this way of writing, without thinking, 

Thou liast a strange alacrity in rinking. 


Dorinda'a sparkling wit and eyes, 

L'nited, cast too lieiee a light, 

Which blu/,es liigb, but quickly dies ; 

J’ams nut the heart, but hurts the sight. 
Li>Ne is a calmer, gentler joy ; 

Smooth me his looks, and soft his pace ; 
Her t'upid is a blackguard boy, 

That runs his link full in your face. 


tViitteri «t Dtin, tJu* first l>iifch war, KJOfi, Uie iiiffht before 
wn eiiRngfincnt. 

To «11 y<'U hnlii's no\v at laud, 

Wo men ni scu indite; 

Hot f]r<t would haul you understand 
How hard it i.s to write ; 

1'he -MusfH now, mul Neptune loo, 

\\ e must iiuphnt' to write to you. 

With u fa la, hi, la, la. 

Tor thomrli tlie Muses should prove kind, 
j\nd fill our emjily hmiu ; 

Yet if iou»h Xeptune rouse the w'ind, 

To wave the azure main, 

Our paj'ci, pen, and ink, and vve, 

Boll up and down our uhipH at «e», 

M’ith a fa, &e. 

Then, if uc wite not by each post, 

Think not we are unkind ; 

Nor yet conclude our ships are lost 
By Dutchmen or by wind ; 

Our tears we’U send a speedier ivay ; 

The tide shall bring thorn twice a-d»y. 

With a fa, &c. 

The king with wonder and surprise, 

Will swear the seas grow hold ; 

Because the tides will higher rise 
Than e.’or they did of old ; 

But let him know it i» our teal’s 

Bring Hoods of grief to VYhilehall-stairS* 

VVhili a fa, ic. 
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Should foggy Opdam chance to know 
Our sad and dismal story. 

The Dutch would Hcom so weak a foe, 

And quit their fort at Oorec; 

For what resistance can they find 

From men who’ve left their hearts behind? 

With a fa, kc. 

Let wind and weather do its worst, 

Ite you to ua but kind ; 

Let Dutchmen vapour, Spaniards curse. 

No sorrow we shall find ; 

*Ti8 then no matter how tilings go, 

Ur who’s our fiicml, or who’s our foe. 

With a ta, kc. 

To pass our tedious hours av\ay, 

We throw a merry main ; 

Or else at serious ombi-c jilay ; 

Hut why fihotild wc in vain 
Each other’s ruin thu^ pursue ? 

Wc were undone when wo left you. 

With a ta, kc. 

But now our fears iempevtuouH groM’, 

And cast our hopes away ; 

Whilst you, regardless ol'our wo, 

Sit careless at a }day : 

Perhaps permit some happier man 
To kiss your hand, or Hiit }our fan. 

With a fa, kc. 

When any mournful tune you hear, 

That dies in every iioie, 

As if it sigh’d with Ciu'li man’s earn 
For being so remote : 

Think then bow oft(*n lore we’ve made 
To you, when all those tunes were jilay'd. 

With a la, kc. 

In justice, you cannot refuse 
To think of our distress, 

W’^hen we for hopes of honour lose 
Uur certain happiness ; 

All those designs are but to prove 
Ourselves more worthy <i-f 3'our love. 

With a fa, kc. 

.And now we’vo told you all our love?, 

Aud likewise all our iVnis, 

In hopes this declaration Tnoves 
Some pity for our tcaifl ; 

Let’s hear of no inconstancy, 

We have too much of that at se.*,. 

With a fa la, la, la, la, 

nUKE or nUCKINCnAMbWIKE. 


former is an Essa^ on Satire^ which . Ill 

reported to have revised. His principal work, hw- 
ever, is Ins Essat/ on Poetry^ which received ttie 
praises of Koscomniion, l>ryder>, and Pope, It i? 
written in the heroic couplet, and seems fc hdve , 
suggested Pojie’s * Essay on Criticism.’ It is of, tj|e I 
style of 1 )enham find Koscommon, plain. perapi<’UOUS, • 
and sensible, but contains as little true jicetry, olr 
less, than any of Dryden’s prose essays. 

[Ext retet from the Esmy on Poetry.^ 

Of all those arts in wliich the wise excel, 

Nature’s chief mastcr-piocc is writing well ; 

No writing lifts exalted man so high, 

As sacred nn<i soul'moving poesy : 

No kind of work rc(pures so nice a touch, 

And, if well finish’d, nothing shines so much. 

But heaven forbid wo slioubl be so yirofane 
To gra<'e the vulgar with that noble name. 

’Tis not a flash of fancy, which, Hometimes 
Daz/,ling our minds, si'ts otf the slightest rhymes j 
linglit as a bla/e, but in a moment done: 

True nit is everlasting like the sun, ' 

W’hich, though sometimes behind a cloud retir’d, 

Breaks out again', and is by all adiim’d. 

NnmbcT and rhyme, and that harmonious sound 
Which not the nicest ear with harshness wound, 

Are ncfliessary, yet but vulgar lii-ts ; 

And all ill vain these superficial parts ^ 

Uontribute to the structme of the whole ; 

Without a genius, too, tor tbatV the soul : 

A spirit wliieli inspire? tlic wotk throualiout, 

As that of nature moi es the world about ; 

A flame tliat glows amidst conceptions fit, 

Kven something of dnine, and more than wit ; 

Itself unseen, yet all things by it shown, 

Dcscriinug all men, but describ’d b^ none. 

\.’bcre dost tlvou dwell ? what caverns of the brain 
fan such a vast and niiglity tiling contain ? 

W'hen [ at viu’aut hours in vain thy absence mourn, 

O wlierc dost thou letircl and why dost thou retmii. 
Sometimes Mith jKuverfnl charms, to hurry me away ‘ 
Frmir pleasures of the night and business of the day! < 
E\‘n now loo far transported, I am lain 
To clicck thy course, and use the needful rein, 

As all id duliiess when the fancy ’s bad, 

So without judgment fancy is but mad : 

And judgment has a boundless influence. 

Not only in the choice of words or sense, 

But on the woild, on manners, and on men : 

Fancy is but the fcatlier of the pen ; 

Reason is that substrintial useful part 

Which gains tJie %ad, w hile t’other w ins the heart. 


, - „ First, then, of songs, which tiow »o much abound : 

Without 1,1, Boug no fop i» to bo, found, 
j (lfl‘ll^"d 721 ) was associated in liis Utter days with most offensive weapon wliicli he draw? 

• the wits and i«x-ts nt the rcigii of Q'uscn Anne, hut Apollo’fi' laws ; 

he properly belongs to the previous age. He went 'pjiough nothing Mconis more easy, yet no part 

^ against the Dutch, and was uf jioOtry rconires a nicer art ; ’’ 

• afierwaids colonel of a regiment of loot. In order j.',,,. juj, jj, „f richest pearl there lies 

to ^*' 1 ' of war under Marshall Turenne, lu: Alatiy a blemish that escapes our eyes, i- 

ni4ioe a campaign in tiu; French service. The Htc- xh<j of w'hich defects is plainly shown 
rary taetc ol Miclhrid was never iirglectcd amidst in one small ring, and brings the value down : 
thfc dm of arms, and he made Inmself an accomiilislied So songs should be to just iierfection wrought; 
^nolar. lie was a in» rii»xr of the privy council of Yet when can one be seen without a fault i 
JmieA n., but m l^he Revolution, and was j.jxact propriety of words and thought ; 

aftcPVPard# ' a Uionibcr 01 i lu* oubmet council of Expression easy, and the fancy high ; 

’W'iJUam md Map', W Itn a ixiisloii of xaotKK IShef- Yet that not seem to creep, nor this to fly ; 

Ikiid is said to havo i/ridc love to Queen Anne No words transpos’d, but iu such order all, 


iWd is said to havo *i)ndc love’ to Queen Anne 
when they were bothyoumg, and her majesty heaped 
honours on the favourite immediately on her acces- 


No words transpos’d, but iu such order all, 

As wrought with care, yet seem by chawoo to fa^ 


»iou to the throifC. He was an opponent ot the Of all the ways that wisest men could find 
[ court of George I., and coiitinijed activoly engaged To mend the age, and mortify mankind, 

1 in public afliairs till his death, bhefheld wrote Satire well writ has most successful prov’d, 
iw^verid pOems and copies ot verses. Among the Aud cures, because the remedy is lov’d. 
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li^rd to write on such a subject more, 

Without repeating things oft said before. 

Some Tulgar errors only we*U remove, 

That stain a beauty which we so much love. 

Of ehosen words some take not care enough, 

And think they should Ih*, as the subject, rough ; 
This poem must be more exactlj made, 

And sharpest thoughts in smoothest words conveyed. 
Some think, if sharji enough, they cannot fail. 

As if their only business was to rail ; 

But human frailty, nicely to unfold, 

.Distinguishes a satire from a scold, 
liage you must hide, and prejudice lay cbm-n ; 

A Satyr’fl smile is sharjK'r than his frown ; 

So, while you seem to slight some rival votilh. 
Malice itself may pass sometimes foi truth. 

* * ♦ 

By painful steps at last we labour up 
Parnassus* hill, on whoso bright airy top 
The epic poets bo divinely sluov. 

And with just pride behold the rcht below. 

Heroic poems have just a ])reteiice 

To be the utmost stretch of human sense ; 

A work of such inestimable worth, 

There are but two the world lias yet brought forth ~ 
tiomer and Virgil ; with what sacred awe 
Do those mere sounds the world’s attention diaw' ! 
Just as a changeimg ticenis below the rest 
Of men, or rather as a tw o-legg»^M beast, 

So these gigantic souls, amaz’d we find 
As much above ilie rest of bviinnn kind ! 

Nature’s whole strength united ! endless fame. 

And umversal shouts attend their name ! 

Head Homer once, and you can road no more, 

For all books else appear so mean, b<» jioor. 

Verse w'lll seem proso ; but still poimst to read. 

And Homer will bo all the books \ou need. 

Had Boasu never WTit, the w’orld had still, 

Like Indians, view’d this wondious piece of skill ; 
Ab something of divine the w'ork admir’d, 

Not hope to be instructed, but inspir’d ; 

But he, disclosing sacred mystenos, 

Has shown where all their mighty magic lies ; 
Describ’d the seeds, and in what order sown. 

That have to such a vast proportion grown. 

Sure from some angel he the seerot know', 

Who through this labyrinth has lent the clue. 

But what, alas ! avails it, poor mankind. 

To see this promis’d land, yet stay behind I 
The way is shown, but wlm has strength to go? 

Who can all sciences profoundly know'? 

Whose fancy flies beytind w eak reason ’a sight. 

And yet has judgment to direct ii right ? 

Whose just disccrtiment, Virgil-like, is such, 

Never to say too little or too uiucli ? 

Let such a man begin without delay ; 

But he must do beyond what 1 can say ; 

Must above Tasso’s*lofty height'* prevail ; 

Bucce^l when Spenser, and e^'n Milton fail. 

DRAMATISTS. 


At the restoration of the monarrliy the drama was 
also restored, and with new lustr<v though less 
decency. Twi'o theatres w'ere licensed in tlie nietro- 
polia, one under tlie direction of Sir William Dave- 
rtant, who, as already mentioned, bad been permitted 
to act plays even during the general proscription of 
the drama, and whose performers were now (in coni- 
0i^nt to the Duke of York) named the Duke’s 
Oor^ny. The other establishment was tnaiiaged 
by iWmas KUligfew, a well-known wit and courtier, 
whose company took the name of the King’s Servants. 
Davenant etoted two great improvements in thea- 


trical representation — the regular introduction of 
acm\s8e.«>, or female players, and the use of moveable 
seencrj and appropriate decorations. Females had 
performed on the stage jirevions to the Restoration, 
and considerable splendour and variety of scenery 
had been exhibited in the (lourt Masques and Rend.s. 
Neither, however, ||ind been familiar to the public, 
and they now formed a great attnietion to the tw'O 
patent theai res. Unflirtunatelj', those powvrfiil auxi- 
liaries were not brouglit in aid of the good old dramas 
of the age of Ehzabetli and Janies. Instead of adding 
grace and spliuidour to the I'reations of Shakspenre 
and Jonson, they we re lavished to support a now 
and degenerate dramatic taste, whieh CTharles If. had 
brought with him from thoeoutinent. Rhyming or 
heroic plajs had long been flisliionaMc: in France, 
and were dignified by the genius of (lorneille and 
Raeine. They had little trutli of eolouring or na- 
tural passion, but dealt exelusivelv with iierson.agcS 
in high life and of transcendent virtue or ambition j 
w'ith fierce combats and sitlendul prot‘(>ssirma ; with 
superhiitnan love and beauty; and with long dia- 
logues alternarcly forme*! of metaphysical subtlety 
ami the most cxlravag.u.t and bombastic (expression. 

‘ Blank verse,’ s.i vs Drydeii, * is aelcnowledged to be 
too loir for a pontt, nay more, for a paper of verses; 
but if too low fur ati ordinary sonnet, how imudi 
more for trage*ly!’ Aeeonlingly, the heroic plays 
were all in rliymc, set off not onlv wolh superb 
dresses and decorations, but with ‘ th(j riehest and 
nio^t ornate kind of verse, and tlie farihest removed 
from ordinary i’()lU»qm!d dielion.’ The comedies w ere 
degenerate in a ditli-rcnt way They were franj(*d 
after the model of the Spanish stag(’, and adapted to 
the taste of the king, as exhibiting a variety of 
eomplicatt'il intrigues, suc'ct'ssful di.sguiscs, and con- 
stantly-shifting scenes and adventures. 'J'lie old 
native Knglisli virttms of suurrity, conjugal lidehtv, 
and prudenee, were held up to constant lidicule, 
as if amusement could only be oblamcd hy tddite- 
rating tiie moral feedings. I )rvd('U aserilx's tlie lieeiv 
tiousmss of the stage to the examjile of the king, 
I’art, however, must l>c assigned t(j the earlier eome- 
die.s of Beamnont, and Fletcher, and part to the as- 
cetic puritanlsni ;md denial of all piibln^ amuse* 
i mciiTs duiing the time of the coninioiixvenlth. If the 
j Tuntans had contented themselves with regulating 
'and purify mg tin* theatres, llay would have eoii- 
feru'd abcnetitoi) the nation, hut, l>y shutting them* 
up entirely, and (hmonneing all jaiblic recreations, 
they provoketl .i comtteraction in tlie taste and 
manners of liie pi'uple. 7’hc over-austeiity of one 
pi riod led naturally tn the shameless degem'nicy ol 
tlie succeeding period; and deeply is it to !«: de- 
pbired, that tlie great talents of I)rydeii W'cre tin. 
most instrumental m (ixtiMiding and prolonging this 
dcprav,ation of the national taste. 

The oyicTus and comedies of Sir William Davcnniit i 
w'ere the first pieees brouglif nut on the stage after ! 
the Restoration. He wTnte twenty-five in all ; but. 
mdwithstanding the yiarti'il revival of the old dra- 
matists, none of Davenant’s productions have b('('ii 
reyirinted. ‘ His last work,’ says Southey, ‘was Ins 
worst; it 'vjis an alteration of the 7’emi>cst, exe- 
cuted in eoiijunction withDryden; and marvellous 
Indeed it is, th.it, two men of suc h great and indu- 
bitable genius ahonld have combini’d to dehase, and 
vulgariBC, and pollute sucli a latein as the Tcinpcjst’ 
The marvel ia enhanced wdien wc consider that 
Drydcn writer of their joint labour with evident 
ctiniplacsency, at the same time that hi^ prologue 
1o the adapted play contains the following just and 
beautifial character of his great predecessor : — 

As when a tree’s cut dhvrn, the seeix'fc mot 

Lives under ground, and tlicncc new bi'incbes kbont ; 
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So, from old ShaJtapeare’ft honour’d dust, this day 

t rings up and buds a new reviving play. 

ahspearc, who (taught by none) did first impart 
To Fletcher uit; to labouring Jonaon a,rt; 

He, monarch-like, gave these his subjects law, 

And is that nature which they paint ami draw. 
Fletcher reach’d that which on his heights did grow. 
Whilst Jonson crept an<l gather’d%ll below. 

This did his love and this his mirth digest ; 

One imitates him most ; the other best. 

If they have since outwnt all other men, 

Tis with tlie drops which fell from Shiikspcarc’s pen. 
Tlie storm which vanish’d on the neighbouring shore, 
Was taught by Shakspeare’s Tempest first to roar. 
That innocence and beau^ which did smile 
In Fletcher, grew on thisTbichanled Isle. 

But Shaksipeare's marjic roiild not copud be; 

WiOiin tivai circle none dnrsl v'ulk tut he. 

Dryden was in the full tide uf his theatrical popu- 
larity when Davenant died, in 1688. Tlie great poet 
eommence-d writing for tlie stage in 1GG2, vrhen he 
produced his Wild Galhnt. which was followed next 
year by the Rival Ladtes. the seriims parts of which 
are in rhyme. He then joined Sir llobert Howard 
in composing the Indian Queen., a rhyming heroic 
play, brought out in 1664, with a splendour never 
before seen in England upon a public stage. A con- 
tinuation of this piece was shortly afterwards written 
by Dryden, entitled the Indian Rmpemr, and hotli 
were received with great applause. All thu defects 
of his style, and many of the choicest specimens of 
his smooth and easy versification, are to be found in 
these inflated tiagedies. In 1667 was represented 
hia3/dtt/e»i Qnmi, iitragi-conied^ ; and shortly after- 
wards the These wer<> followed by tW'O 

(lomedies copif'cl from tlu* French of Moliei-e and 
Corneille; by llie Royal Maityr. anotlier furious tra- 
gedy, and by hia Conquest of Granada, in two parts, 

, in which ho concentrated the w^ild magnifietmee, 
incongruous sphmdour, and absurd fable, that run 
through all Ins heroic plays, ntixetl u]> ndth oe ‘asional 
gleams of true genius. The extravagance and un- 
bounded populanty of the heroit; drama, now at its 
height, prompted the Duke of Ikiokingham to 
compose a lively and amusing farce, in ridicule of 
Dryden and tlic prevailing taste of the jmhlic, w'hich 
was produced in 1 671, under the tith.' of the Uehfarnal. 
Thy success of the ‘Hehearsar was unbounded; ‘the 
verv popularity of the plays ridiculed aiding,’ as Sir 
Wttlter JScott lias remarked, ‘ theclfeet of the sat re, 
since everybody hud in their recol](‘etir)n the origi- 
nals of the passages parodied.’ There is little genuine 
witor dramatic art in the ‘ Itehearsiil,’ hut it is a clever 
travesty, and it was Avadl-timed. A fatal blow was 
struck at the rhyming plays, and at tlie rant and 
fustian to which they gave hirtli. Dryden nowr 
resorted to comedy, and produced Marnaye a-la- 
AfedSs, and the In 1673 he comtnictod 

a dramatic poem, tluj 1^taU> of /nmicence, or tfie Rail 
of Man, oat of the great epic of Milton, destroying, 
of ebuyse, nearly all that is sublime, simple, and pure, 
in the origami His next i»liiy, Aurenq-Ze.be (1675), 
was also ‘hemic,’ stihed, and wmatnral; hut this w'as 
thb u«t great literary sin of Dryden. He wa.s now 
engaged in his Immort!)! saiire.i' uud fabics, and he 
tabandow.*^! henceforwani the false and glitterjng 
tmu which hatl so imig dchuied him. His AJl for 
, and TVei/w# md <r\ s>,rda, are alile adaptations 
from Shakspe^are m blanh cerse. The Spanish Rriar 
h a good comedy, rmarkable for its happ)- union of 
two jdot«» and it*? ddineation of liumio character, 

' Hia jrindpal reinamiiig jilays arc /Am Sebastian. 
, 0611?), Ampkl/ryim(H90), C/eammeji(l^92), andRove 
Triffofipbcrf (1694). *Don Sebastian’ is his highest 
in dramatic composition, and though ilc- 


formed, like all his other plays, by scene# ojf spti- 
rioos and liamtioua , comedy, It contains passages 
that approach doschr to Shakspcarc. The iiuarrel 
and reconciliation of Sebastian and l!>orax is a znas» 
terly copy from the similar scene between Bmttlft 
and Cassius. In the altercation betWTon Ventidius 
and Antony in ‘ All for Dove,’ he has also challenged, 
comparison with the great poet, and seems to have 
bften inspired to new vigour bj" the comijetition. This 
latter triumph in the genius of Dryden wfis com- 
pleted by his ‘ Ode to St Cecilia’ and the ‘Fables,’ pub- 
lished together in the spring of 1700, a few weeks 
before hi.s death — thus realising a saying of his own ’ 
Sebastian — 

A setting sun 

Should leave a track of glory in the skies. 

Dryden’s plays have fallen completely into oblivion. 
He could reason powaa-fullj^ in verse, and had the 
command of rich stoves of language, information, 
and imagery. Stn>ng energetic characters and pas- 
sions he could portray with considerable success, 
but he had not art or judgment to ctnistruci an inte- 
resting or consistent ilrama, or to preserve himself 
from extravagance and absurdity. The female cha- 
racter and softer passions seem to have been entirely 
beyond his rcacli. Ihs love is always liccntiousneBs 
—his twidcrness a mere trick of the stage. Like 
Voltaire, he probably never drew a tear from rc*ader 
or spectator. His merit consists in a sort of Eastern 
inagnificenco of style, and m the riehness of liis ver- 
sification. The bowl and dagger — glory, ambition, 
lust, and crime — are the staple materials of his 
traged} , and lead occasionally to poetical grandeur 
and brilliancy of fancy. His comedy is, wdlh scarce 
an exception, false to nature, improbable and ill- 
arranged, and subversive equally of ta.ste and ino- 
raiit^ . 

Before presenting a scone from Dryden, wo Hhall 
string togothcT a fi‘w of tho.se similes or detached 
sentiments whicli relieve the great mass of hi# 
turgid dramatic verse : — 

Love is that luadncHR which all lovers have ; 

But yet ’tis sweet and ideasitig so to rave. 

’Tts an cndittiituicut, whore the reasoiTM bound ; 

Hut PqradiHO is in th’ oiielmntod ground. 

A fahice void of envy, cares, and strife; 

AVlH'i-e gentle hours delude so much of life. 

To take tho.se charms away, and set me free, 

Is Imt to scud me into misery. 

Anyl pnulence, of whose cure so much you booist, 
Hestores those pains which tlinf, sweet folly lo.st. 

CoHuncitt of Granada, Part It, 

As some fair tulip, by a storm oppress’d, 

Shrinks up, and folds its silken arras to rest ; 

And bending to the blast, all pale and d(‘ad, 

Hears from within the wind sing round its head ; 

So, shrouded up, your beauty disappears ; ♦ 

Dnveil, my love, and lay aside your fears. 

The storm that caus’d your fright is past and done. 

Ibid. Pari /. 

That friendship which from wither’d love doth shoot, 
Like the faint herbage on a rock, w'ants root ; 

Love is a tender amity, refin’d : « 

Orafled on friendship, it exalts the mind ; 

But when the gi'aff no longer docs remain, 

The dull stock lives, but never bears again. 

Ibid. P«r< II- 

So Venus moves, when to the Tliuudercr, 

In smiles or tears, she would some suit prefer. 

When with her* oesttw girt,- 

And drawn by doves, sho cuts the liquid #kie#| 

To every eye a goddess i# confest ; 
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By »U th« Imvenly nations she is bl-est, 

Aimi 0ttch.’with secret joy admits her to his breast. 

Jhid, Part /, 

Xovo various minds does tariously inspire : 
lie stirs in gentle natures gentle fire* 

Hite that Of incense on the altars laid ; 

But raging daraca tempestiious soiiIh invade. 

A fire which every adndy jjassion blows ; 

With pride it mounts, and with revenge it glows, 

T^/rannic Love, 

[f^uva^ Firt’dom,'\ 

No man has more contempt than 1 of bmiih; 

But whence hast thou tlie right to give mo death ? 
r am os free as Nature first made man, 

Ere the base laws of servitude began, 

When wild in woods the noble saviige ran. 

Vonquegf (>/ Gntmday Part 1, 

yLutc and lkavt}f,\ 

A change so swift what heart did c'\cr feet ! 

It rush’d upon me like a mighty stream, 

And bore me in a moment far from shoio. 

I’re loved away myself; in ont short hour 
vMready am I gone an age of jmssion. 

Was it his youth, his valour, or success? 

’fheso might, pe^iiaps, be found in other men. 

’Twas that respect, that awful homage paid me ; 

'I'hat le.'trful love which trembled in his eyes, 

And with a Hilent carthipmkc sliouk his <«oul. 

But wdieu ho spoke, what tender words he said ! 

So softly, that, like tlakos td' leather’d smuv, 

They melted as they fell, 

6jr<«7»<#A Friar. 

[ trjh t ]iq 'OW. ] 

All things arc* hush'd, as Nature’s self Iny dea<l; 

The mountains seem to nod tlu ir drowsy head, 

The little birds in di'eams tln-ir songs repeat, 

And fileeping llowers beneath the lught-dew sweat ; 
Kven lu-st and envy sleep, yet love (leiucs 
Hpst to my soul and slumber to my eves-. 

Three days I promis’d to attend my doom. 

And tw'o long days and nights arc yet to come ; 

’Tis sure the noise of a tumultuous fight ; 

I A^ojVf oaih 'm. 

They break the truce, and sally out by night. 

Indian J-linjtnar. 

[Wordsworth has remarked that these lines, once 
highly celebrated, are ‘ vague, bornbastie, and .sense- 
less,’ Their ehariu consists in irficjr rnelody.J 

{ 7Vf(/'s.J 

What precious drojis are those 
Which silently eadi others track pursue, 

Bright as young diamonds in ilunr infiint dew? 

• VOinjucst iifOranada, Part IT. 

[}fanlind.'] 

Men are but children of a larger growth; 

Our appetites as apt to change as theirs, 

Aiid full os craving too, and full as vain ; 

And yet the soul^pihut up in her dark room, 

Viewing so clear abroad, at home sees nothing; 

But, like a mole in earth, busy and blind, 

Worka all her folly up, and cofts it outwai-d 
To the world’s open view. 

All for Xettft 

Man is hut man ; unconstant still, and various ; 
There’s no to-morrow in him like to-day. 

BerWpti the atoms rolling in his brain 
Make him think honestly this present hour j 


The next a Bwarm of base ungrateful thoughts 
May mount aloft ; and where’s our Bgypt thuni 
Who would trust chance ? since all men have the seeds 
Of good and ill, which should work upward first. 

Vlvmemt, 

{Fear of Death. ^ 
iJrcnKjyirw. fc<AtPrT CArmsams, 

Ikr, Now death draws near, a strange perplexity 
Creeps coldly on me, like a fear to die ; 

Courage tmeertuiu dangers may abate, 

But who can bear th’ ajiproach oi‘ certain fate ! 

St. Cath. The wifif'wtamltlio best aome fear may show, 
And wdsb to stay, thouch they resolve to go, 

Btr. As some faint ]nlgriin, st.andiiig on the ahore, 
First views the toireiifc he would venture o’er, 

And then l»i<iiin upon the fartlur ground, 

Loath to wade through, and loatlier to go round : 
'I'hon dipjung ui his statf, does trial make 
How deep it is, mol, sighing, pulls it back: 

.Sometimes rc'^olved to letch lus leap ; and then 
Runs to the bank, but there stojis short again : 

.So 1 at once 

Roth he.avciily faith sod Juinian fear obey ; 

And feel btifore me in an unknown vv.ay. 

For this blest voyage I with joy prepare, 

Yet am ashaiiu’d to be a sitiangcr there. 

Tf/rannic Love. 

[iMri Airtkipaffd afkr Death. ^ 

FoUPllVKI'h, IJKIIK'SH'R, 

, Vor. You either this divorce must hcck, or die. 

Ikr. Then death from all my griefs bliall set me free. 
Por. And would you rather cho(;iSC your death than 
me { 

Jlu\ My earthy part, 

Which is my lyiant's rigdit, death will remove. 
rJl come all soul and spirit to your love. 

With silent steps I’ll follow you all day, 

Or I’l.-t before you in the sunbeam.s jday ; 

I’ll ie.id you thence to mehim'holy groves, 

And thto’c lepedt the M’cnes of our past loves. 

At night, I will within your curtains peep; 

Udtli empty arms emhraoe yr>u wdiilc you sleep, 
in gentle dreams I often will he by, 

.And swceji along before your closing eye. 

All dangers from your bed I will remove, 

But guard it mo,>,t, iVoui any future love. 

And when, at last, in pity, you will die, 

I’ll watch yonr hath of immortality ; 

Then, turtlc-like, I’ll to my mate repair, 

And teach vou your liist flight in open air. ' 

Ibid 

after the Foil.'] 

AnvM. Rapuakl. Evr. 

Adam. Ileeven is all mercy ; labour 1 Would chooso j 
And c<»ubl sustain this Paradise to lose ; 

I'he bliss ; but not the jdaco, ‘ Hero,’ could I way, 

* Heaven ’.s winged messenger did X*a88 the day ; 

Under this pine the glorious angel stay’d 
Then show my wondering jirogeny the shade. 

In woods and lawns, where’er thou didst appear, 

Each place some monument of thee should bear, 

I, with green turfs, would grateful altars raiwe, 

And heaven, with gums and offor’d inceimc, pmisc. 

Hapk. Where’er thou art. He is ; th’ eternal mind 
Acts through all places ; is to none eoufinod : 

Fills ocean, earth, and air, and all above. 

And tlipough the universal mass does move. 

Thou canst be no where distant : yet this place 
Had boon thy kingly seat, and hero thy racCv 
From all the ends of jicojilcd earth, had come 
To I’cverence thee, and see their native home, 

•^1 
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Immortal then ; now sickness, care, aud a^go, 

. Anti war, and hixtiry’s more direful rage, 

Thy crimed have brought, to shorten mortal breath, 
With all the numerous family ot death. 

• Hit * 

J dam. The deaths thoii show'st are forced and fall 
* of strife, 

Cast headlong from the iirecipice of life. 

Is theremo smooth descent — no painless way 

Of kindly mixing witli our native clay? 

Itaph, There is — hut raiely shall that jmth be trod. 
Which, without horror, leads to dcatlCs abode. 

Some few, hv tenipciance taught, approaching slmv, 

To distant iatc by easy journeys go ; 

Gently they lay them down, as evening sheep 

On their own woolly fleeces softly sleep. 

Adam. So noiseless would 1 live, such death to find, 
Iflke timely fruit, »iot shaken bv the wind. 

But ripely dropping from the sai»less bough. 

And, dying, nothing to myself would owo. 

Et'C. Thus daily changing, nitli a dnll<T taste 

Of lessoning j 03 d, I, by <]egrecs, w’ould wast(‘ ! 

Still quitting ground, by uiipereeived decay, 

And steal myself from life, uml melt away. 

SUitf of 

{Scene betim'fi ^fark A ntimr/ and Vcnlidlus, Itin fjena^d . ] 

[T)r>’4ien says he profen'od this scene to nn.^ ttdnp which he 
had wnttoti ot that kind. It orcurs 111 the liisf act of ' All for 
Love,’ a traKwly fouiaUd on the story of Antony and ClcojMilia, 
and rtVTwedly wiitteu in imilation of Wiialispetire. • All toi 
Lovo’ ti'aa the only play Drydeii ever wiote for luinbtdf ; the 
rest, he says, wen* |,,iven to tlie j)eo\»l(‘. It W))l l>c ohM'rved that 
this scene, as also ihat hetoeeri and Seh.vstuin, 1-. topitd 

from <ho qunriyl Uawccu Uratus and t’aspius lu ‘Julius 
Ca'sar.’] 

Ant. They hnl me ’tis my hirlh-day, and I’ll keep it 
Witli doijblo pomp of sailucss. 

*Tis what the day deserves, whicli gave me bieatli. 
Why was 1 rais’d the meteor of the woild. 

Hung in the ^kies, and bla/mg ai 1 travell’d, 

Till all V'.y fires were Rpeiit, and then cast dovinwai’d 
To be trad out by tVsar '{ 

On my {iOul 

’Tis nu uruful, womlrouM niounifui * 

Ant Count thy g.iiiis, 

Now, Antony ; would'^t thou be born for this? 

ObdTon of fortune, thy devouring youth 

Has '•tarv’d thy wanting age, 

V.nt. [Asiidc.l How Homnv shakes him ! 

So rnnv the tempest tears him by th’ roots. 

And ^>n the ground cxtcTids the noble ruin. 

Anl, |J'/fr(vjipf dci'uii'ii hiimcJf dawn.'] Lie there, thou 
shadow of an emperor ; 

The place thou pressest on fhy mother eaith 

Is all thy empire now ; now It coiiLain.'* thee; 

' Some few days liencc, and then 'twill 1 e too large. 
When thou’rt contracted in thv nairow urn. 

Shrunk to a few cold ashes ; then Oetavia 
(For Cleopatra will not live in see it), 

Octavia then will have thee all her owui, 

, And boar thee in her widow’d hand to Cmsan 

Cie^ar will weep, tin- ciocodih* will weep. 

To Jsee hi» rival of the oniienj,* 

Li€> still and poaeefot feet-c. pjj 

Give *omc niufeic ; look that it be sad ; 

i JTi fSdoth my meJanchoiy, tiu I swell, 

\ And Lunstmyscif with rigUmg. 

*Ti.'S fiomc^whfvi my humo n. Stay. ! fancy 

IV now ttmji’d wilil, a co'umnner of nature*; 

Of all forsaken, and forsaking all ; 
i Lire in a shady I'ei cat’s sylvan scene ; 

1 Streidfci*d at my length beneath some bhrsted oak, 
j 1 lean my bead upon the mossy bark, 

: And look just of a piece, as 1 grew from it : j 

ILrygrgg— — — 

My uncoinbM locks, matted like misleioe, 

Hang o’er my hoary face ; a mujrm*riiig brook 

Huns at my foot ' , . > 

rwL Methlnks I fancy 

M3''self there too. 

Ant. The herd cotne jumping by me, , 

And, fearless, quench their thirst, while 1 look on 

And take me for their rellow-citimn. 

More of this ima^e ; more ; it lulls my thoughts, 

Vmt. 1 must disturb him. I can hold no longer. 

{Stands before hkitu 

Ant. [Sfartt^ff wp.] Art thou Ventidius 1 

Vent. Aic you Antony t 

I’m liker what I was, than you to him 

I left you last. 

Ant, I’m angiy. 

V(nt. So am L* 

A7it. I would be private. Leave me. 

Vent. Sir, t lore yon. 

And thfrefore will not leave you. 

A'Jif Will not leave me ! 

^Viierc have you Icani’d that answer ? Who am 1 ! 

Vent. My emjit ror ; tlie man I love next hear’n. 

If 1 sjiid more, I think ’tw'ero scarce a sin ; 

You’re all that’s good aud godlike. 

Afd. All tliat’s wretelied. 

You will not leave rue, then ? 

lent, ^fwas too iiro'suming 

I’o say I w'onld not ; but I dare not leave you ; 

And *tis unkind in v^m to chide me hence 

So soon, when 1 so far have come to see you,. 

Aid. Now thou hast seen me, art thou eathifted 1 

I'nr, if a frietul, thou liast beheld enough, 

And, if a foe, too much. 

IV/d. Look, emperor, this is no common dew ; 

I have not. wejit this forty years ; but now 

My mother 4’omrs afresh unto my eyes; 

1 %annot help hi r softness. 

A?it. By lieav ’n, he werps ! poor good old man, he 

wei'ps ! 

The big lound drops course one another dowm 

The furrows of his cheeks. Stop ’em, Ventidius, 

Or I shall blush to death ; they set my shame, 

That caus’d ’em, full bcfoiv me, 

IVuL I’ll do my best. 

AwL Sure there '.s r'ontagion in the tears of friends; 
See, 1 have caught it too. Believe me, *tis not 

For my owii griefs, but thine-— Nay, father — 

r< at. Kmjicror ! 

Ant. Emperor ! Why that’s the style of victory. 

The conqu’ring soldier, ami with unfelt woundA) 

Salutes his general so : but never more 

Shall tha.t sound rtiqrh my ears. 

Vfjit. 1 warrant you.* 

A nt. j\ctium, Actiurn ! Oh 

Vent. It sits too near you. 

Attt, Here, here it lies ; a lump of lead by day ; 

And in my short, distracted, nighfty slumbers. 

The hag that rides my' dreams 

V<nf. Out with it ; give it vent, * 

^ Ant. Urge not my sliame- — 

I lost a battle. 

Vait, So has .lull us done. 

AnL Thou favour’st me, and speak ’st not half thou 
think’st ; 

For .Tulius fought it out, and lost it /airly j 

But Antony — ^ 

Vent. Nay, stop not. 

Ant. Antony 

(Well, thou wilt have it), like a coward, fled* 

Fled while his soldiers fought ! fled first, Ventidius. 

Tin u long’st to eurso me, and 1 give thee leave. 

1 know thou cani’st propared to ralL 

Vrni. I did. 

Ant. ni help thec~“l have been a tnan, VeutMiuk# 
VesU. Yds, and a brave one } bub-— *- 
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f Ant, I know thy njeaning. 

1 But I huTe lost my reason, have disgracM 
The name of soldier with inglorious ease ; 

; In the fall vintage of my flowing honours 
Sat still, and saw it press’d by other hands, 

Fortune came smiling to my youth, and woo’d it* 
And pujjdo greatness met niy ripen’d years. 

When first 1 came to empire, 1 w'a^i borne. 

On tides of ]>eople, crowding to my triunipbs* 

The wish of nation.s, and the will mg world, 

Ili^Oeiv’d mo as its pledge of future peace. 

1 w^as so great, so happy, so belov’d. 

Fate could not ruin me ; till ] took pains, 

And w'ork’d against my fortune, chid her from me, 
And turn’d her loose : yet still she came agiun. 

My careless days and my luxurious nights 
At length have wearied lier* and now she’s gone ; 
Gone, gojie, divorc’d for ever. Help rue, soldier, 

To curse this inadmari, this industrious fool. 

Who labour’d to be wretched. I’l'ythcc curse me. 
V 4 Ht. No. 

Ant. Why ? 

Vent. You arc too sensible already 
Of W'hat you’ve done ; too conacioua of 3'our failings. 
And like a scorpion, whipp’d hy others first 
To fury, sting yourself in mad revenge. 

1 would bring balm, and pour it in your wounds, 

Cure your distemricr’d mind, and heal your fortunes. 
Ant. I know thou wouhlst. 

Vnd. I will. 

Ant. Ila, liH, ha, ha I 
You laugh. 

A/U. I do, to see oflicious love 
Give cordial.s to the dead. 

. Vt’ut. You would be lost, then 1 
Ant. I am. 

Vent. I say you are not. Try your fortune. 

Ant, I have to th’ utmost. Dost thou think me 
desperate 

Without just tause 1 No ; when 1 found all lost 
Beyond I'cpair, 1 hid me fruiti the w-orld, 

And Icarn’d to scon it here ; which now 1 do 
^0 heartily, 1 think it is not vNorth 
The cost of keeping, 

Cscsar thinks not so 1 

lie’ll thank you for the gift he could not take. 

You W'OuId be kill’d like Tull}', would you 1 Do 
Hold out your throat to Ca.*Rar, and die tamely. 

Ant, No, I can kill myself; and so resolve. 

Vent. 1 can die with you, too, when time aliall 
serve ; 

, But fortune calls upon us now to live. 

To fight, to comiuer. 

Aytt, J^ure tl»on dream’sfc, VYndijfius ? 

Vent, No ; ’ti.s you d ream ; ^ <>u sleep away your hours 
In desperate sloih, nuseairU philosophy. 

Up, up, for honour’s sake ; twehe legmns wait you. 
And long to call yo« chief. By painful journeya 
I led ’em patient both of heat and hunger, 

Down 4ront the i’arthian marches to the Nile. 

’Twill do you good to see their sun-burnt faee.s, 

Their scarr’d cheeks, and ohopt hamls ; there’s virtue 
in ’em : 

'nrey*!! sell those mangled limbs at dearer rates 
Than ytm trim bands can buy. 

Ant. Where left you them ? 

- , Fein!, I said in Server Syria. 

Ant. Bring ’em hither ; 

There may be life in these. 

Vent. They will not come. 

A'nL Why <lidst thou mock my hopes with pro- 
mis’d aids, 

To double my despair ? They’re nrutiuous. 

Vent. Most firm and loyal. 

Vet they will not march 
To hhecour me. Oh, triHer 1 
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Vent. They petition 
You would make haste to head ’em. 

Atti. I’m besiegkl. 

Ve7it. There’s but oire way shut up* How CjWO I 
yfnt. I will nut stir. [hithor I 

Ve/it. They would perhajrs desire 
A better reason. 

Ant. I have ne\ or us’d 
My soldiers to demand a reason of 
My actions. Mdiy did they refuse to march 1 

Vent. They said they would not light for Cleopatra, 
Ant. What was’t the}' .said * 

Vefit. They said they would not fight for Cleopatra. 
Why should tlicy figlit, indeed, to make her conquer, 
^nd make you more a slave 1 'I'o gain you kingdoms 
Which, for a kiss, at your next midnight foa-it 
You’ll sell to licr 1 '1 lieu she new names her jewels, 
And calls this diamond such or such a tax. 

Kai'h pendant in In r ear .shall he a. province. 

Ant. Ventidius, I alloiv your tongue free license 
On all my other faults ; hut, on your life, 

No woril of Cleopatra; she <lt‘sc’ive.s 
More worlds than I can lose. 

Vent. Behold, 3 ou jiow’rs, 

To whom you Inwc iiduisted luimankind ; 

.See Kuroiic, Afric, Asia put in balance, 

And all weigh'd down hy one light worthless woman I 
1 think the gmls are Antonies, and gAc, 

Like prodigals, this nether world away 
To none but wasteful hands. 

Ant. You grow’ pre«um])tiums. 

I'cat. I take the privilege ol plain love to speak. 
Ant. I'laiii love ! jdnin arrogurice, plain insolence! 
Thy men arc cowards, thou an envious traitor; 

Who, undei seeming honesty, hath rented 
The Imrdcn of thy rank o'crflowjng gall. 

Oh, that thou wert my e<|ual ; g;reut in arms 
As the first Cicsar was, that I might kill thee 
^Yithout stain to iny honour ! 

Vnit. Y'ou may kill me. 

You have tione more alioarly— call’d me traitor. 

A Ilf. Art tlum nut one 1 
Vfvt. For showing you yourself, 

Which none else durst have done. But had I been 
'1 hat name w'hich 1 disdain to speak again, 

1 needed not have sought your nbjcct tortuncs, 

Come to partake your i'.Uc, to die with you. 

What hinder’d me to 've led my conqu’ring uagles 
1*0 fill Octavius’ )*and'i 1 1 could have been 

A traitor then, a. glorious hajipy traitor, 

I Ami not Lave been so call'd, 
i Anf. Forgive me, soldier; 

I’ve l*ecn too passionate. 

Vt'Mf. You thought me false ; 

Th<mght my old age betray’d y'Ou. Kill me, air; 
Fray, kill me; yet you need not ; your uukindnew* 
Has Icit your sword no work. 

Ant. 1 did not tliink so ; 

I .said it in my rage ; pr’ythee forgive me, 

Wliy didst thou tempt my anger, by discovery 
Of W'hat I would not hear ? < 

Vent. No prince but you 
Could merit that aincerity I us’d ; 

Nor dunst another man have ventur’d it ; 

But you, ere love misled your wand’ring eyes, 

Were sure the chief and best of human race, 

Fram’d in the very pride and boast of nature. 

Avti. But Cleopatra-—— 

Go on ; for I can bear it now. 

F<rwt. No more. 

Ant. Thou dnr’at not trust my passion ; but thou 
may’st ; 

Thou only lov’st, the rest have flatter’d me. 

FcJrf. Heaven's blessing ou your heart for that kind 
word. 

May I believe you love me ? Speak again. 

asa 
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Ant. Indeed 1 do. Spcunk thin, ihiB^ fi^od (hts. 

Tiny jpmtscw oero unjust ; but i’ll doi^orvu W, 

And yet mend all* I)o with me what thou wilt ; 
Leud"tne to \ lotory j thou know’st tho way. 

Vtnf. And will you kave this 

Ant. i’rVthce, do Hot curso h<r, 

And I will leave her; thouj/h, h^a^’n knows, I love 
Beyond life, conquoht, inipnx, all, but honour; 

But t will ka^e hei, ■** 

Vtnt 1 hat’w jmy rojal ina‘(t< r. 

And shall we hi,ht ? 

Ant I vramint thee, old soldni ; 

ThOu shnlt bthold »k ouro in iron, 

And, at the head of oin ol 1 tuHps, that brat 
llie Barthiawfl, i ly ah ud, * 1 oim, follow lut ’ 

Feut Oh, now I htar tniptior • In thui woid 

OcUviu*. kll. (Jods, 1ft Jm '^te that day, 

And, if 1 ha\e ten ytars Iwlund, take all , 

I’ll thank >ou for th’ t xchajii^f . 

AjU Oh, i hopatru ' 

Vatt AfTiin ’ 

Anf. tie done. In that lad mj/h ahe wtnt ; 

Caiiai fcball know wliat tis to four a lorn 

From all lu holds nuts! d< ai 

Vtnf Mtthinks \nj breathe 

Another soul , Aoiii lotkw an innrt dnint ; 

You 8f>eak a hero, am! \ou im ’ve a f^od 

Aa< Oh, thou hast fil’d me, un boul’sup in nuns, 
And man’s tawih pait about iiK Oim Ji,ain 
tlhat noble fa,»rrnmTH of hj^ht has ni/’d iu< , 
lhat eagerness with whi<h 1 darted upward 
'1 1 C’assius’ famp. In 'i.un the stti py hill 

Oppos’d luj way in Mini a war of Kotais 

Sung round mv luad, and pi intcd all my shield ; 

1 won tho tir tuhf s, while niy Ion most men 

I-<a|^’d on th nl on btlow. 

rent Yo gf oc, Vf gods, 

For such am tnci bonoui i 

Ant tV/im on, my soldiet ; 

Our k arts and aniu au f-lill the im* I 1 mg 

Onoo mom to inei t our fo( s , th it tli< u md 1, 
Likclinif and Ibath inimhing hUvn oui o<js. 
May ♦e'*l£ tate to ’<m, mow tin tii a pissage, 

Alid» ent’ring whm tin ntunmt MiUadions yuld, 

Be^in the nobk ht i \ e»t of th< h< L 1 

/v/a iia 7>oja/ r Sfl/ittfia/f ] 

n> nfilflMAtian, JUnsrof l\rtuyiJ 1 rUftand m lattk .•ml 
111* 0 prifViner flio Moors lU sued from tk iTh b> 

i It IX, 8> noblo 1 orliiVMi’W , tlwn a n ni> mlo in the n uif ol 
tl» ruijssnw of Itsilmii hut fomitrlji lion Aion/onf Ali /ii 
Hm liam hfinp diMiii ml fukis )rt hin turhm, iind 

iiai» ie (4 his I'oitiuiu M3 Un <n aikI niatitin j 
jJcrt Now, do }ou Jkm w nu f 

Atb Thou shouldst be Alon/o 

JfAr . So you sliould be SibasLian , 

But whin Schist! m cias’ i to be him clf, 

1 ceased to be \h n/o. 

<8f&. As m a dn am 

I (jw the« ht'ii, and sTirer hiluif tinne ejts 

Is it so stumge to find me win re my wrongs. 
And your mhum m tyiaimy, hayc sf nt mf ? 

TJnnk not )<m difum or, it JOU did my inmiuH 
^l c*dl ROloud,thii Utlmuy should wake. 

And death shtmld you buk fr imnvfr me 

A thousind nights 1 lut hiu h d lliei hah ly wings 
Orel timnt b» t t\er whui ..hij rlosd, 

y bm’d ^h m <jx a Min* 

A Ad dtied th'adiwii th > to ught ^ 

The b m e^pnetod Jmur u oim at hngth, 

By maflitr vtnigeaneo to dec m my Umt 

And that oi*oe ekar’d, oUinal sleep is wclcotue, 

I have no yet fingot 1 am a king, 

Wnewf reyfltl la reditsw of wtongs . 

Ml toe wi’Ong^d thee, charge mo *aye to face : 

H hate no.* yet 1 am a soldier* 

Dor. ’Ti 8 the fiiwt iustite them hast aver dene ma| 
Then, though 1 loathe this womwn'e war of 

Yet ahall my eause of vengeance first be elearj 

And, Honour, be thou judge. 

8cb Honour Iiefnend ua both, 

Bfwaio, 1 wain thee yet, to tell tby griefs 
tn terms bccoiiung majchty to bear: 

I warn thee thus, bceauhe 1 know thy temper 

Is insolent and hnughfy to superiors : 

How often hast thou hiov’d ray peaceful courts 

1 ill’d it with noisy biawk and windy boasts j 

And with na t son kc , nauseously repeated, 

III 1)1 OIM h’u c i ’ll me, tbv pi im e ? 

hor And wi 11 I might, when jou forgot reward, 

Ihe part cl hein’ti m kings ; lor piiiimhment 

Ts haiigiiiaii’-t woik, mid (hudgciy for devils 

1 must niid will Kpioach Ihcc with my seiVioe, 

I >1 nit • Tt irks me so to tall my pnnec ; 

But just itvntimnt and hard usage coin’d 

Jh’ unwillin,^ wold, ami, giatiiig a« it is, 

Juki it, for ’tis thy due. 

»S)6 How, tyiaiit ? 

Dof l>nint' 

)S)6 Irnitoi ' lhat nnmf thou ennst not echo back; 
That rol>c ot inl.imv, that < irt iirm ision, 

III hid bemuth tliut lobc, prutlaim tbie tinitur; 

And if a name 

Mou faul than tiaitor be, ’tis lentoade 

7) i Him ti tiiiitoi, think, and blush, thou tyrant, 

W host nijuiit 1 iti ly il iiW into treason,* 
rtlti’d my hyultv, unhing’d iny faith, 

All 1 huintd im horn hopes of htay’n to hell j 

All till St, and nil my vet untmish’d (nines, 
li n 1 thiiil list, to ]dciiil btfoit the sainlB, 

1 vhai c on tlut, to m ikc thv damning stm‘, 

»S f> Thy ( Id pri um] tnous airogame again, 

Ihut hitd my hist djylik , mid thin mv loathing; 
tmt iin rr he wnin’d ami know nit toi thy king. 

Ihi loo W( 11 1 Know thc( , but foi kitig no more: 
Ihis iH lut I isb n, noi the uitle this, 

\\ lure , lik< a st itu< , thou b ist stood besieg’d 

By hvuphaiits, and 1<>)1p, the growth of (ourtn; 

\\ here th> *iill d cyrs, in all the gaudy luund, 

JM(t nothing lut a be jii titjy fate, 

And thr gr< hs fl ittf ly of a gaping crowd, 

J inious who hist Hhould (ateli, and limt applaud 

Tin. stud 01 rujjil nonsi jihi whin I ypoke, 

\f V honest hoimlv w< idi wire laip’d, and cenaur’d, 

111 wftiitof coiutly Kfyle nlalcd a< tiona, 

1 hough modf tly npoittd, push’d foi hoants: 

Seiire ol imiit, if 1 ask'd rewind, 

Jhv hun*.rj miuiona thought ihcir lights invaded, 

And the bn ad sna^vh <1 fiom pirnpa and parOiSiteS. 
ilcmnjut/ answer’d, with a rtady he, 

1 lo sa>c Ins kings, the boon wasbegg’d bc'foro m 

Tub What say’st thou of Henuque/? New, by 
h( a> n, 

I hou riiovVt me more by barely flaming hiin, 

I hail all thy foul, unmanner’d, sturnl taunts. 

Jkn Anti tin refoie ’twas fo gall tlieo that 1 namM 
him ; 

That thing, that nothing, but e cringe and himlc; 

1 jiat woman, but more (laub’d , or if a man, 
tonupkd to a woiniin , thy man mistresH. ^ 

)SA All false ks hr 11 oi thou. ^ 

/)( 1 Y cs , full as false ^ 

Ai that 1 suy’d tiue fifteen haid rampaigne, 

And piteli’d thy staudaid ni these foreign fieldei 

By me thy greatness grew , thy years grew wi^ it; 

But thy ingnttitude outgrew them both. 

^v&. I Bee to what thou tend’st , but tell me first, 

K those great acts weie done alone for me: 

If love produc’d not some, and pi Ida the rest 1 

Ae. Why, love does all that\ noble here belo^ : 

But all <h’ adiantago of that love was thine; 

1 or, coming fraughted back, In eitlier h^td 




ijNdum urKRAfURU. 




WTtJn «««4 oIhc, mtotry aTid jw Ai<», 
t wft* pMtptw'd i<> A«jk my omi 

(For VSolMit«’» vo^va were wane 1+oforc) t 
Ihy naibbco lusul pn,\cnl»on, eie I Hjw)kt j 
Al><J ask’d Jiie ^ K)] u)t< ior Heijjjquer 
likb* I meant tiKc a rewnid of inrfitc^r worth 
Zkn' Whole ttivtieo WiuUuI, couUl rewnrd be hoj* tlf 
Oould the robb’d px^eon^t > oxih< t a bounty 
Fiom those raiwt lous Imuih who stuj^p d him * 
Sib^ Hi* had mv piotuHc m I knevx <h> h>\e 
JJoi. My wiuxtH dtsax d thou l»tu!dst rtxokr it 
iv,b lliy in«K>]tn '0 hid ^ ltl^ll\l ill th\ s(x\u , 
Tofiolatt itiy laws^otn ni ni^ <<n»t. 

Sacred to pcHto, ami saf*. from all ll» ut , 

I v'n to mv (an, nml d >nr» m mv di j k, 

Oudci tlu wjnij oi awtul nujisty 
To htuke the mwi J Jox d ’ 

Jh^ r x’u in tlie iac( ol lu ix’u ipU i mon -^uit 1 
Would I haie wtimk th( m>u wt i , pi mii i 1 \ j 
Mould bcm mi u^^ht and i 1 m< tt in\ 1 >vi 
But, foi a blow pio'iok<<i Hi th> n jint i, 

Ikr haslv jimdii t (,{ a )u t 1 j an, 

\V hen he ntusM to nu( t mi m th 111 
lhat thou ithoulibt miiki i ■ n ti I t i m* th\ wu ' 
t'eb Ik duist nay, m it, tU n i md I j d uilh 
teaia, 

Tomcettla thnlhtiu inn’y ’(v\i th\ fiult 
lo makt it puhk Im*^ tt i duty, tlu u 
lo intctptait, on piuu i i my disj Icisun, 

BUwivt joui a\uuijs 
i>oj (hi |iatn 1 1 II fimy 
He hhf uld ha\t di'-t \ m « 
aVA Ih^ th m did I wn nu ( to n i 

Tny Ldoomv e\ts win i tst on m w th < m. 

Ah who hIu uld suv, thr b! t\ w is ih i< t find 1 * 

But that thou did 1 m( dun to lift k lut 
Ajtfaiust aiioinliti jiowii i wis 1 1 it 
lodoAHoxiKi u ju tiK f mv lit, 

And sjuiiii thii tioiu m pn si u i 
ikij lliou h ist <I u d 
To if 11 nw what 1 ilui-.t not t 11 mi K 
1 dui-si not think tlinr 1 w i i I an 1 live. 

And bio to hi XI it tm (i 1 i mi la i 
Ail nil loll/ 11 ante it hot mi h st, 

Heap d uji ;u youtl , ami ii iidi 1 u]) 1 t a 

lias Hojji ur’« iountam th?i suikiibukt i ti ni’ 

Ucha^t, and hoot tij^ b 11 s mil In si 1) 

And ^nxtJui jnbliki fn m tlu niKid 1 i 1 
(j no nil mi b 11 , till h mmii in tl u I ml 

(mu mo u itn,^( , w Inl 1 li m bn itli t » i k t | 

Sib Now, b> till lu u >iu d otdii i huh 1 wi u. 

More pbwlly ivouM T ^rin than th ii il n d ask it 

Nor shall the siion d i hu u to < 1 1 1 ir 

Be UtgM to Jihti Id mr li ru th) b >1 1 an ♦ *1 I 

If 1 haic uipu d thci , th it i il ih ih < [ i I 

Tho wrou^% if (lou(,<Iil u » im d wn U (h i 

But thou hast i li mr d nu wiih m a itil 1 1 , 

Ijast thou not ch u^'fl im I Spiak 
Dpi* Ihou kiiow’st 1 hni 
If thou*di 80 wnVt that niiputatuu, diaw. 

And ptoic my ch ir^o a lu 
iS<b No, to diHjuovt that lu, 1 must lu * di iv 
Be conscious to thi wokh aiid till (h\ ul 
What thou hast done this day in nn d li ui 
lo fi| 3 ;h( tWe, atki this, wh it wc to it cKi 
Thau owuiUR that uijziatiimli thou uvi t ' 

That isUimus Htandis b< timu tw > ru hin^ ns , 

Whtcli, mountinjj, vuw c u li othu horn at n, 

And iStmo in vain to uu et 
i><». I’ll cut that isthmus . 

Thou know^bt I meant not to proscrii thy lilt, 

But torcpmn it, lor my own ieiui>,t 
I sav’d tneo out <f ImnourabU lunluo 
Nowdrft-vtrj 1 wlioubl be loath to think thou dai’st not 
Bewaixf of such aiiothei vile ciiuso, 

JSfai* Oh, jMittontc, hcav’ii I 

?!SSi5S&S^^ * 


I>ui. IJevvflin of palitiut too; 
lliat’s u su pnimis ivoril tt liMcl fitniW, 

Bifou thj foot had ppuru’d tm mw ’tu basoi 
Vet, tu dt aim thro ol thy 1 ist dikuco, 

I bale ll y < »|h f ir ini nu uuti 

III oulv b I n I 1 ( ,d wiM this fail i inbnt 

1 vht, )i bt ptiim d 11 w , tlmt’ all (h\ ihouo, 

Sh \ u\ I u 1 ihunk tluc a tluu wi old t bo 
til ll k 1 ( fhaiitm]) 

Nttii wah ir w I h 11 1 1 1 It T ]mid, 

H mi tnu w ill d Ii 11 th i i tin liaP b< 

I hi spn htli 1 I i u) I n lus WfiJdui/ hi,. lit, 

Ml 1 Ml n t 1 th 1 ts < t 1 V ( 

\\ hi tis n 1 >n t 1 1 1 Ul n i 1 thus 


I hi spn htli 1 I i 
M 1 ^UMi ut I 
\\ hi tis n 1 >n t 1 
< bi II mi n » ( 

\) d nv his m I t i 

J> llH.h t ' f’ 

^ f I h q 1 f 1 I 

fh I i I I i< i( I ! 

\ 1 l i 1 I 

M h (1 ll < I it T 1 

\ 1 it I 1 i u \ 

/ n 1ml 

I 1 h m 

r \ I I I \M I 

Ipitl lull 
lot I ]) 1 it 

bl 1 IT I 11 1 ( n I ! 
Ml I I ill I < t tl I 
( U it w I I } ' 

But Ih bl J 1 u \ 
Mh h ( V tl i 
1 1 1 m t 1 1 1 1 

Ktj ( \ i ( 1 I ) til 

sii 1 1 tl hi i 11 I ll 

Vul n hi 1 I 
I h n v\1 II 1 lilt 


t d n 
w dint 

t I lit ll 11 
I t vt Us 
\ I IS I I 


\ li / hi si 

ri ) li 1 1 d him 

1 i I 111 ll ill lit 


\ I si nt pniji odo ; 

1 It '' 

III t bf , 

Ihi ivv it III, 

I! 

1 1 thou m ly s'- yef 
In 1 »t in Ion p i 

f t 1 1 TO 


i) th ll h uld t IK lOr 
t tiiitli 1 1 m IV. 

1 lb I m '' Ut 

1 i 1 ll i 1 lit j 

V i 1 m 1 1 V 1 1 \ , 

1 I in uii util*, 

n \ w i 

h ll t III, 

M i i M n, 

111 pin 
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tun 1 lost, 

Vi 1 w 

1 1 

llH ! 

i i 1 1 \ 

S 1 

h i 

lb it h ' 

{ h 

1 h 

in 1 1 

,1i I i Ml 
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0 1 iln 
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'' f » h i>i ll ) II 111 ll id 1 1 m c I a ] locc, 
sj III It 1 Ul siimi dun at y mt tut 

^ ' n i, ui 111 fib tiunalt u 1 s It hi bu, 

llumi lu i mu t)s(tajL,-kt tlu lull, 

\i d mml his j 1 n us 1 ' i nti p, mlsjint 

(I 1 1 will h n it liom tliy ahv ni nth) 

111 it It It I lu ib in i] my love, llun tJ i 

/> 1 t >h, whitlu 1 wcul I you dijvr mi ' 1 urns rant, 

!l I s, f inn t /mi t, bul w i(h i swtllui ul, 

HiniiijUi/ 1 (d yiuti 1 ui witlimui (isut ' 

im v«iu lu fought ind iluil , 1 1 u ht i nu t kiiJ j 
lhronj.li all tlu marm d tin 1 1 > tv h Id 
Huiitid yourifiinod bit ; wliiih llit J ims d, 

M as the pi ipitious <noi < 1 on ( it . I 

’sot of my Miul my mil i u t‘ d 

Sii Jhi u nn,.htst havi , inn It a m lO<^ itltfUfttUej 

Ihou imant’st to kill i tb ft t f‘ t a 

bpcak , didst till u I fc \1 n > 1 ^ 


; Ca« I speak f 

. Alas I I cftiinet aijairet to Alooio ; 

. ; No, I^ra* cannot answer to Alonzo : 

Alonzo ^as too kind a nanio for mt\ 

. Then, when I fought and coin^nerM with your arms, 
In that blessed ago I whb the roan you roviuM ; 

Till rage and pride debas’d roe into Dorax, 

And lost, like Lucifer, rny name above. 

Seb, Yet twice this day f ow’d roy life to Dorax. 
Dor, I sav’d you but to kill you : the^o^H my grief. 
Se^}, Nay, if thou canst be griev’d, tbou canst repent; 
Thou couhLst not be a villain, though thou wouldst : 
Thou own’st too much, iu owning thou hast err’d; 
And I too little, who provok’d thy crime. 

Dor. Oh, stoi» this headlong torrent of your goodness; 
It comes too fast upon a feeble soul 
Half drown’d in tears before ; spare roy confusion : 
For pity, spare, and say not first you err’d. 

For yot I have n<it darM, through guilt and shame. 

To throw myself beneath your royal feet. 

Now spuni this rebel, this proud renegade : 

’Tis just you should, nor will I mote cotttplain. 

Seb. Indeed thou shouldst not ask foigivoiiess fird ; 
But thou prevent’st me still, in all that’s noble. 

Yes, I will raise thee up ndth better news ; 

Thy Violante’s heart was ever tliiue ; 

Compell’d to wed, because she was rny ward, 

■ Her soul was absent when she gave lier hand : 

Nor could my threats, or his pursuiug couitshij). 

Effect the consummation of bis love: 

So, atill indulging tears, she pines for tln*e, 

A widow and a maid. 

JJor, Have f l>een cursing hoa^’n, while heaven 
bless’d mol 

I shall run mad with eestaev of joy : 

What, in otuj moment to bo roeon -H’d 
To hcav’n, and to my king, and t“ roy li.vc : 

But pity is my friend, and stops roe short. 

For my Unhapyiy rival, I’oor Hcuri<{uez! 

SeL Art thou so generous, too, to pity him ? 

Nay, then, I was unjust to love him iadter. 

Here let rnc ever hold thee in my arins ; 

And all our rpiarrels bo but such as these. 

Who shall love best, and close^t shall erobraco ; 

Be what Ik'nnquez was: bo niy Alcm//» 

Dor. What! ro,v Alonzo, said y ei ? My Alonzo? 
Let my tean thank you ; lor 1 cannot sj>eaK ; 

Ainl if 1 could, 

W*»rd8 w'ere not made to veid such thoughts as mine. 


were successfully perflirmed; but Otway was always ' 
in poverty. In 1677 the Earl of Plymputh procured ; 
him an appointruent as a cornet of dragoons, and ' 
the p<jet went with hia regiment to Flanders. Ho J 
was soon cashiered, in consequence of bis irremila- | 
riticfl, and, returning to England, he resumed writing ! 
for tlie stage. In 1680 he produced Cairn 
Aatl the Orphan, tragedies; in 1681 the ^idier'n 
Fortune; and in 1682 Venice Preserved. The Short, 
eventful life of Otway, clicquered hy want and ! 






I'humas OtwTiy. 

travngance, W'as prernitturc'ly chased iii One 

nf h)s hiogr.'ipliers relates. Unit the inmie'liate cause 
of Ills death was his hastily swallowing, after a long 
fast, !i piece of bn^ad wdiich charity had eupplStwl, 
According to another acf ouut Tie died of fever, occa- 
sioned by fatigue, or by drinking water when violently 
hcjitod. Whatever was immediate cause of his 
(h ath, he was at the time m circumstances of great 
I>overt.y. 

The fame of (hwnv now rests on his two tragedies, 


M, Thou cansi not speak, and I can noVr bdent. the ‘ Orphan,’ and ‘ Venici' I’reserved but on these it 
Some strange reverse of fate must sure uttend rests as on the pillars of Hercules. His tahrots in 

This vast prefusi.m, this ex tTaviuronce «cenes of p:issiona, to affection 'rival, at least, and 

Of heav’n to bless roe tluis. 'Tis gold so pmc, S(nnetini(‘.s evca-l, those of Shakspt'tire : more tears 

It cannot hear the stamp, without alloy. have been she<l, rprobsibly. for the sorrows of Bel- 

Be kuid, yo pow’rs, and take but half I'inav : videra ami IMonimia than for those of Juliet mid 

With ease the gifts of fortune I resi,'/ii ; Desdeinona. * The jdot nl the ‘Orphan,’ fVom its in- j 

But let roy love, and fiicnd, bo eicr romo. hereiit indehcacy .and painful assnciatioris, has driven 

this play from the theatres; but * Vcnic'c rrcserved’ is 
„ , still one of the most popular ami effective tragedies. 

'riJOMAS OTWAY. plotting character of Pierre? is w^Il con- 

Where IVyden faded, om* of liis young conteinpo- trash'd with the irresolute, sensitive, and siffoctionate 
raxies succeeded. The t<mes of clomeatic tragedy nature of Jailii'r; and the harsh unnatural cruelty of 
and the deepest distri'ss were sounded, witli a powder Priali serves as a dark shade, to set off the bright 
iand intenseness c/t h eiing never surpassed, by the purity and temlei ness of his daughter, 'nie pathotJe 
, uaj^ftfinatfc Thomas Utw AY ; a brilliant name usso- and harrowing plot is well managed, and deepens 
i dated with the mc^t mcIunJioiy historic Otway tow'arda the close ; and the genins of Otway shines 
was born Ut I'rottinj' in huss<;x, March 3, 16o!, the in his delineation of the paasionscof the heart, the 
: soh Ufa c^gyman. Hi' was edneated first at Win- ardour of love, and the excess of misery and despair. 

( Chester 4iBho^ and afftAW'ards at Oxfind, but left The versifllcat ion of these <lraraas is sometimes ruggred 
ouBege without taking his degree. In tG72 he and irregular, and there arc occasional redundancies 

; made hijil appearance as an ach^r on the London and inflated expressions, which a. more correct taste 
Stage; To tld® profession hift talents were ill adaptt'd, would have expunged ; yet, even in propriety of style 
Imt he protmbli acquired a knowledgd of dramatic and character, how much docs this young wid carij* 
ar^ "Which was serviceable to him when he Tajgan to less poet excel the great master Hayden I 


write for thi^ theatre. He. produced three tragedies, 
'iAkihiaek'n, X>m and THub and Bei enht, which 


• Str WaltcB- ficott 



ENGLtsn EHT^RATUKE. 


tWOMAS OTWAr, 


[jSofiwcit/rom Ffi'Moe 

8oen0«St Mark's. Kntor FetULimwi jAvnan. 

Pri, No more ! Til hoar no more ! begone, and 
leave me ! 

/<#. Not hear rae ! by my j^ufforingR but you shall 1 
My lord — ntjy lord ! I’m not tlwxt al)jt*ct wretch 
Y ou think me. Patience ! where’s the distance throws 
Me back so far, but I may boldly sjieak 
In right, though jjroud oppresHion will not hear me? 
Pri. Have you not wrong’d mo? 

JtJ/f. Could my nature e’er 
Have bnx)k’(l injustice, oi‘ the doing rnrongs, 

1 need not now thu« low have bent myself 
To gain a hearing from a cruel father. 

WrongM you! 

iVi. Yes, wrong’d me! in the nicent juiint, 

Tho honour of my house, you’ve done me wujug. 

Vou may remember (for I iu*w' will sjieak. 

And urge its baseness) when ymi first cftrue home 
From travel, with such hopes as irui/Ie you look'd on 
By all men’s eyes, a youth of expectation ; 

Pleas’d with your growing virtue, I receiv’d 3'ou ; 
Courted, and sought to raise you to your merits ; 

My house, my table, nay, my fortune ttio, 

My very self, xvas yours ; you might hare us'd me 
To your best service ; like an ojien friend 
I treated, tnisted j'ou, and tliought you rainej 
V\’’hen, in requital of my best endeavours. 

You tn^acheronsly prii-ctis’d to undo me; 

Seduc’d the weaknet'S of my age’s darling. 

My only child, and stole her from my bosom. 

Oh! Bolvidera! 

Jaf. ’I'ls to me you owe her : 

Cluldlchs had you been else, and in tiio grave 
Your name extinct ; no more Prinli heanl of. 

You may wunember, sctirce five years arc past. 

Since in your brigantine you saiPd to see 
The Adriatic rvedded by our duke ; 

And 1 was with you; your unski ICul pilot 
Haalpd us upon a i\ick ; when to youi boat 
You made for safety : ent( r\i first yoMrs<df; 

Th’ affrighted Bchidora, following next, 

As she stood trembling oii^the vessors side. 

Was by a wave w^ash'd ofi* into the deep ; 

VThen instantly I jdurigM Into the sfat, 

And buffeting the billows to her rescue, 

RedeemM her life wiih half the loss of mine, 
bike a rich Ciinipicst, in one hand I boro lioi. 

And with the other dasli’d the saucy waies, 

That throng'd and jiress’d to roh me of my i»ri/.e. 

I br(yught her, gave her to 30111' de>'fiainng arms : 
(luleea you thank'd me ; but a luiblcr gratitude 
Rose in her soul ; for linm that hour site lov’d me, 
Till for her life she paid me with heiself. 

PH. You stole her iioin me; like a thief you stole 
her, 

At dead of night 1 that c'arsed hour you chose 
To rifle me of all my heart held dear. 

May all your joys in her prove false, like niiiiel 
A sterile fbrtum; ami a barren bod 
Attend you both : continual discord make 
Your ditya and nights bitter, ami grievous stiJl : 

May the hard ham! of a vexatious need 
Oppress aiW grind fou ; till at last you find 
Tne cirrbe of diWAiedience all yoMt portion. 

Ilalf of your curse you have bestow’d in vain. 
Hea-T’n haft aireiidy crown’d our faithful loves 
With * young Iwiy, sweet' as his mother’s beauty : 

May he live to prove more gentle than his granJsire, 
Ana happier than his father ! 
jFVt. ItathoT live 

To bait time for his bread, and din your eara 
With hungry eries ; whilst his unhappy mother 
Site down and weeps in bitterness of vvant. 


Jaf, You talk as if ’t would please you. 

Pi-L ’Twould, by heaven ! ’ 

Jaf Would I W'ero in my gravel 
^ Pri. Aud she, too, with tUeo ; 

For, living Iwire, you ’re but my curs’d remembranoerii 
T once was happy ! 

Jaf. Y^ou use me thus, because, you know my soul 
T« fond of Beh'idcra. You perccivo 
My life feeds r-u her, therefore thus you treat me. 

MT‘re 1 that thief, the doer of such wrongs : 

As you upbraid me with, what hindei-s me 

But I might send her ba^A to you with contumely. 

And court iny fortune where she would be kinder. 

Pt'i. You diu'o not do’t. 

Jaf. Indeed, my lord, 1 dare tiot. 

My heart, that awes mo, is too much ray mastiir: 

Three ^'ears arc past since, first our vows w'efie 
plighted, 

During wliieli time the world must bouxr me wituea# 

I’vo treated Boh idem like your daughter, 

The daughter of a senator of Veni(‘0 ; 1 

Distinction, fdacc, attendance, and observance. 

Dm* to lior birth, she always ha.s commanded : 

Out of my little fortune I’ve done this ; 

BccaiiKe ^though hopi'h-ss e’er to win your miture) 

The world might sie i lov’d lier for herself; ! 

Not tvs the heiress of the great PiiulL 
Pri. No more. 

Jaf. Yes, all, and then adieu forever. ' 

There’s not a wretch that lives on common charity | 
But’b happier than me ; fui 1 have known 
The luscious sweets of pleiity ; every night 
Have slept with soft omdont idmut my head, 

And never wak’d but to a joyful morning: 

Yet now mu«t fall, like a full ear of com, 

Whose blossom ’scap’d, 3 ot’s witimr’il in therifiening, 
fVj. Home, and be luiiiiblc ; study to vetroneli; 
Discharge the la/y vermin in tliy haU, 

Tho.se pageants of thy folly : 

Reduce the glitl'rijig trappings of thy wife 
To humble weeds, fit for thy little state : 

Then {1- some Riiburb cottage both retire ; 

Drudge to feed loatlrsome life ; get biats and starve, 
ildtuc, hoim*, I Hfiy. [Pxit* 

Jaf. Y«.s, il my heart w'ould let me — 

This proud, thus swell lug heart : liomt* 1 would go. 

But that my doois arc hateful to my 03 es, 

Fill’d and dnmm'il up with gaping creditors: 

I’ve now not fifly duuifvs in the woihl. 

Vet still I am in love, and with ruin, 

t) Ih'lvnlera’ ()h ! she is my Wife — 

And wo will bear our vvaywiw'd fate together, 

But ne'er know comfort moiv. 


llnter Jtr.LViDsnA. 

Pt‘L My lurd, my bne, my refuge I 
ITapjty my eve.s when tliey behold thy facet 
My heavy heart will leave its doloTul beating 
At sight of tluHi, and bound with sprightly joys. 

Oh, Kiiiile, as when our loves were in their spring, 

And cheer my fainting soul ! 1 

Jaf. Afl when cmr loves 

Were in their spring ! lias, then, iny fortune chang’d 
thee ? 

Art thou not, Belvidera, still the same, 

Kind, good, and tender, as my arma firat found 
time ? 

If thou ait alter’d, where shall I have harbour? ^ 
Where eixse my loadovl heart ? (Jh 1 wbere eortiplaMi ! 

Pel. Docs this appear like change, or love decaying, 
When thus I throw myself into thy bosom, 

With all the resolution of strong truth ! 

I joy more in thee , .x 

Than did thy mother, when she Uugg d thee uTSt, 

And blesS’d the gods for all her ti'avail past. 
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' J<j/. t’an there m woman bo such glorious faith 1 
Sure, all ill stories of thy sex are false ! 

Oh, woman I lovely woman ! Katuro macle thee 
To temper man ; we had been brutcft without you! 
Angels are painted fair, to look like you ; 

Thero’e in you all that wo bcHevo of ilear’n ; 
Amazing brightness, ymrity, and truth. 

Eternal joy, and everlasting love ! 

Hef. If love be treasure, we’ll be w'oinlrouH rich ; 

Oh ! load me to some desert, wide and wibl, 

Barren aa our Jiiishutunes, where my soul 
May have its vent, where I may tell aloud 
To the high hojivens, and ov’ry list’idng planet, 

With what a bnuudlcss stock my bosom’s fiaiiglit. 

Jaf. Oh, Belvidera! doubly I’malH'ggar: 

Undone by fortune, ami in debt to tlu-e. 

Want, woi]<lly want, tlmi Imugry nusigre-neud, 

Is at my heels, and chases me in wew, 

Canst thou }»ear eobl and Jiunger? (.’an these liujbs, 
Fram’d for the tender oftiees of Ioao, 

Endure the hitter gnj>es of smarting poierty ? 

When !»anishM by our miseries abmad 
(As Suddenly we shall he), tu seek out 
In HOmo far climate, whert^ our narnes are stramrers. 
For charitable succour, wilt thou then, 

When in a bed of straw we shrink logetleT, 

And the bleak winds shall whistle round our headi ; 
Will thou then t^ilk thus to me'^ 'Wilt thou tJu u 
IJush my cares thus, aitd *-’helter me wdh hoe? 

lieL Oh ! 1 will love, even in madne.-.s love thee! 
Though my cllstrai.'t«*d sensei should forsake me, 

Fd find Home intervals when luy i)oor heart 
Should ’suago itself, an<l bo let loose to Unne. 

Though tlic bare earth be all our rr^siing place, 

ItM roots our food, some elid our habi’aiioii, 
rU niH.ki; this arm a pillow' for llnue head ; 

And, as thou sighing lust, and h'VcHM vviHi sorrew, 
Creep to thy bonom, yumr the balm of l<ive 
Into thy Poul, and kiss thee t(» tiiy rest ; 

Then praise onrdod, and wate'a thee (.ill the rr.onung. 
Jfff. Hear thisi, you Ileav ’jis, and uoudei h<iw you 
made her ! 

Keign. reign, ye mouarehs, that divide the worbij 
Busy ivthfllion ne'er will let }oii know 
Trum|uillity and iiappiness like mtno ; 

Like gaudy ships, the obseqirious l-illows fill. 

And rise again, to lift yon jn y or pnd< ; 

They wait but for a storm, ami theii devour you f 

I, m my private bark already wreek’d, 

hike a pool laerehant, driven to unknowti laud. 

That hud, by vlniiiee, pack’d up his ch.ueest (ten ure 
In one dear casket, and sav'd only that; 

Smeo 1 muHt wander Jarthei on tin 'do>re. 

Thus hug uiY little, but my prcei« us str>rc, 

Ucsotv’d to s( oni and tnrsi my fate no more, 

fJiittW (oins Picrif’ :nid oUiCTsin a co»s|i(r)ie\ ai,'[i)n‘>t 

the Kiauite. Hr (firnrimniciiics tho Hsoot l«i (icKitloia. am! 

‘ 6he, aoviims lu s.u^* In-r tiilln'i’H Ulo, prov lUmj Jattier lo ilis- 
ttlose tht otiole n, tho noimUnft T)jO Iwtuuftl tsj/}sj»ra(orf»Mri> 
con4(nntiuc1 to doaUi.] 

A SUji’H, IfnU'r jAPpn B, 

Jaf. Final destructirm sei/e on all the world ! 

Beiird down, ve hejtv 'ns, and, shut ling lound the earth, 
Crush the vile glebe into its own ronfusiou ! 

r ' Uri -vnjKp, X, 

My life • *- 

' Jaf My pJogtte- “’™ 

Nay,, then, J s<jg u'j I'uiu, 

, If 1 jijiUfct lire I 

Kn, death this .lay too busy ; 

Thy {ftther*H ill tim’d intiey came too late. 

I thank thee for thy labour^, though ; and hrm too, 
J)ut all my poor, betrayed, unhappy fm nds, 

\ Wave ftutnrnonrt to prepare for Fate’s black hour. 

’yei* IVilvldera, ^6 not fear my cruelty. 


Nor let the thpughta of death perplex thy fattcy i . ; , 
But answer me to what I shall deinami, 

With a firm temper and umdiaken spirit. 

Ikl. I will, when I’ve done weeping — — * 

Jii f. Fic, no more on’t ! 

How long is’t since the miserable day 
\Vg wedded first ? 
m. Oh, f»h ! 

Jaf. Nay, keep in thy tears, 

Lest they rrrrinan me too. 

7?e?. Heaven knows I cannot ; 

The words you utter sound so very sadly, 

The streams will follow 

Jaf. Como, I’ll kisa them dry. 

Jifl. But wiH't 11 miserable day ? 

Jaf. A curs’d one. 

litL I thought it otherwise ; jmd you hav© often 
sw'»>rn. 

When suie you spoko the truth, you’ve sworn, you 
bles-sM It. 

Jaf ’Twas a rash oath, 

/)>/. 'I’hen why am f not onrsM too. 

Jaf. No, Belvidera ; liy th* ctmuil truth, 

T dote with too much fojKlncstv. 

Jill. .Still so kind t 
Still, then, do you love me ? 

Jaf Mail ne'er was bless *d, 

Sinc-c4he fir.st pair first met, as I have been, 

AV;/. 'I'hrn sure you will not curse me : 

,/u/. No, I’ll bless tbee. 

I e.nuie on purpose, Belvidera, to bless thee. 

’’I'is now, 1 tiiiuk, tlirec years we've liv’d together. 

Hi f. And may no fatal minute ever part us, 

Till, revel end g^own, for age and lore, w'e go 
l><'vvji to CUP grave, as our last bed, togethcT j 
1'here sbe]» in jn ace. till an eternal morning, 

Jo I. Hid not 1 .say 1 came to ble.ss thee? 

/;//. 1 OU did. 

Jaf Then hear me, bouutootis Heaven, 

I’our dowu your Idessmg.s on this beauteous bead, 
W'lieie everlasting sweets are always springing, 

With a eoutinual giving baud ; let ju'iice, 

Honour, and safety, always liovci louwil her: 

Feed her with plenty; let her eyes ne’er see 
A siglit of Harrow, nor her heart know mourning } 
(.hsuvii all her days with jot, her uigliis with rest, 
Haimless a.s lier own thouglits ; and prop her viitwie, 
liear the loss of one that too much lov’d ; 

And cmuf*>rt )»er with jmtieuee in our jitu Ling. 

JkL How? parting, parting? 

Jaf Yes, for ever parting ! 

I have .swoni, Belvidera, by you Heav’n, 

'i'h.it host ran tell how imieh 1 lose to leavo thee, 

W’e part this hou/’for ever. 

Jh I. ( di I eall back 

Your cruel blessing; stfiy with me, wild curw? me. 
Jaf Now hold, heart, or never. 

Hi/. By all tlie tender days wn’ve liv’d together, 
Pity my .sad eoiidition ; £>peafc, but .speak, 

Jaf. Murder! unhold me; ♦ 

Or by th’ immortal dewtiuy that doom’d me 

f IMm.i hh 

To this curs’d minute, I’il not live one longer: 

Uesolve to let me go, or we mo fall ■ 

IJaik — the diama) bell [Pemiflff Ml t(M&- 

Tolli imt for death ! 1 must attend its callow; 

For my jKior friend, my dying PvefJe, eirpecta 
He sent u message to rerjuire I’d ae<; him 
Before he died, and take his la.'st forgivcHC»». 

Farowell for ever ! 

IkL licavc thy dagger with mo : 
re<][ueath me sometliing. Not one kiss nt partiA^t 
Oh, my poor heart, when wilt Uum break ! 

Jaf. Yet stay : 

We have a child, tt» yet a tender infant ; 

Be a kind muther to him when 1 am gone : 
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Breod feim in rittae, arjd the phths of honour, 

But n^yef left hiitt know his fAther*{» story t 

I e^argo theo, guard him from tlio wrongs nxy fate 
May do liifi future fortune or his iiarno. 

Now— nearer yet — 

, Oh, that my arms were riveted 
! « Thus round thee ever ! Hut niy fricndH ’ my oath ! 
This, and no more. [A'iW/f her. 

BeL Another, sure another, 

For that poor little one, ^ou’a'o ta’en such care of. 
ni gho’t him truly. 

Jaf. So — now, farewell I 

Bd. For ever ? 

Jo/. Heav’n knows, for ever! all good angels guard 
theti! 

Bet. All ill ones, sure, had ehaige of uio litis moment. 
Oh, give me daggers, fire or water ; 

How I could bleed, how hum, how <lrowTi, the waves 
HuKzing and foaming round my sink mg Itead, 

Till I descended to the ]ieaeof(tl bottom! 

Oh I there’s all quiet— hroe, all rago ami fun'! 

The air’s tex^ thin, ami pierces my weak luam ; 

I long for thick eubstantial sleep : llidl! hell! 

Burst from the centre, r^gt' ami roar Jibuid, 

If thou art half so hot, so mad as I am. fA'uV. 

Soene~~St Mark’s nnfl a 'WJieel lUfjaireil for 

tine Kxeeutlfiu of IUkiuib. 

Enter Captaix, riritUK, Doaros, ExccexioNKn, .and 

Pier. My friend not yet eoitte? 

Enter Jafpikr. 

•faf. Oh, Pierre t 

Pur. Dear to my arms, though thou'st undone my 
fame, 

1 can’t forget to love thee. I’r'ythee, .baflirri 

Forgive that filthy blow- my passiott dealt thee I 

I am tmw preparing for the laud of pra<‘e, 

And fain would have the chiiritable wishes 

Of all gravd men, like thee, to bless my journey. 

Copt. The time grows short ; yoqr fnends are dead 
already. 

Jaf. Dead! 

l^kr. Yea, dea<l, Jafficr; they’ve all died like men 
too, 

Worthy their character. 

,Taf. And what must 1 do ! 

Pkr. Oh, Jafficrl 

Jaf. Speak aloud thy luirden’d soul, 

And tell thy troubles to thy tortur’d fiiend. 

Pier. Friend 1 Couldst thou yet be a friend, a gene- 
rous friend, 

I might hope comfort from thy nobfe sorroivs. 

Heaven knows 1 want, ii tiiend ! 

Jcf. And I a kind one. 

That would not thus scorn my repenting virtue, 

Or think, when ho's U> die, my tlioughis an* idle. 

Pier. Nol live, 1 charge thee, .lather. 

Jaf, Jf es, 1 will live : 

But it shall bo to see thy fall reveng'd. 

At such a rate, as Venice Jong shall grean fiu-. 

Pier, Wilt thou? 

Jaf, I will, by Heaven ! 

Pier, Then still thou'rt noble, 

And I forgive thee. Oh ’--yet- -shall 1 tiust thee I 
Je^, No; I've litWi falso already. 

Pur, Dost thou lore me 1 

Je^, Kip up my heart, and satisfy thy doublings. 
Pier, C»trse on this weakness ! 

Jaf. Tearal Amazement! Tears? 

I oevef saw thee melted thus before ; 

And know thepfe’s something labouring in thy bosom, 
That must have vent ; though I’m a villain, tell me. 
Pier, Sieesfcthou that engine J [PmUing to tite v tted, 
Paf, Why! 

P’ur. I.s’t tit a soldier, who has liv’d with honour, 
Fought uat’onx’ quarrels, and hceu crown’d with con- 
quest, 

Be expos'd a common carcass, on a wheel? 

Jaf. Huh! 

i'ur. .‘^pcak! is’t fitting? 

Jaf. Fitting? 

PtfT. I’d have tlioe uJuK-i'takH 

Something that’> nolde, to preserve my memory 

I'nun the disgmee that’s n^mlv to attaint it. 

Capi 'fhe da\ grows lute, sir. 

Par, ril iiinke lue-te. ( Hi, .lallier 

Though thou Inisi betray’d me, do me sojm 'Way justice. 
Jaf. What’s t<* be d<irie i 

Pit r. Thi^, and no inoif'. ff/tf idikpO'S J ijf , 

Jaf. filth! is't then so { 

Par. Most ceitainly. 

.faf. I’ll do’t, 

I*i(r. Kenieiiiber. 

.Si I - - 

Par. Come, now I'm leadv. 

C.iptain, V'U should bo a ^emleman of honour; 

Keep oil the rahbb’j tJiat 1 may have looin 
'fo entertain my fate, and dit \sith decency. 

Vnu’ll lli.iilv mVt’ [To .Tav. 

Jaf. ’’i'lAontgrou ^(a!o IsTove to-monow. 

[I’U'.aui a>at h'v\'\ \h\K aturnd Ihi- sutjfold . — 

Lxi ( rnoMat (muh Pilivfu'. 

Par. Now, .Inlfier! imwj'mgonig! Now — 

./of. Have ni thee. 

Thou Inaiest hear!, then' - tln re -- ‘ luri. 

And this IS well to**. hiimdf. 

Pier. Nojv thou hast indeed !n.'U» faithful ! 

This was nobly done! — We have deceived the aenale, 
JaU Jbiui'lv. 

Pier, lla, boj ha — oh! oh! 

! F(dK- Jincii (III the stajTohl, and dies, 
Jaf. Now, ^e cni-^'il ruleis, 

Thus of tin' blood aoto slieil, 1 make libation, 

And sprinkle it mingling. May it lest upon um 

And all vour rime. tUi. poor llelvnlma! 

.Sir, i ]j'i\ a Wile ; bear this ui hafet\ to her, 

A token that, with my dyim; bicath, I bh'so’d her, 

And the deal little infant left ]>ehiml me. 

I’m sick -I’ni quiet. [Piefi, 

[ 77a' scene do^'s vp(m the/n.. 

Senv' -Ap.Ti tnient in Pamo’s Ifoiiw*. 

Enter rKiei r, ItKCA'inrH a distnietcd, iukI two of her 

Wnnli’I). 

Pri. Strengthen her lieait with patience, pitying 

I le.a^en. 

Bd Coxno, come, oojne, cotue, come ; nay, come to 
' be<!, 

IV’ytliec, iny love. The w inds 1 hark how they whistle I 
And (he ram beats ! t )li, how' tlic w eatlxer shrinks me ! 

1 say yon shaii not go ; you shall not: 

Wliij) your ill-riatute ; get you gone, then. Oh ! 

Are you returned ? See, father, iierc lie’s coim; again : 

Am I to blniiie tf> love him ? 0, thou dear one, 

Wh}' do you fly m<'? arc you augiy still, then f 
.Tafiier, where art thou ? Father, wliy do you do thus ? 
Stand off— -don’t hide him from me. He’s there some- 
where. 

.Stand off, T say ! What ! gone ? Heincinber, tyrant, 

I may ro\cnge myself for this trick one day. 

Enter rAPTAiir, and whisiicrs Privm. 

Prt. News— what jievi'g ? 

Copt. Most sad, sir : 

Jaffier, upon the scatTuld, to prevexit 

A shameful death, stahb’d Pierre, and next himself J 

Both fell together. 

Bel, Ha 1 look there ! 

My husband bloody, and his friend too! MurdOT ! 

Who has done this ? Speak to me, thou sad vision ; 

On these poor trembling knees I beg it. Vauislt’d 1 - ' 
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Hew they went down.-^Ob, I'll dig, dig ilw don npl 
Hoa, Jalfier, Jaffierl 

Peep up, and giyo me but a look. 1 have himl 
1 have got him, father! Obi 

My lovel my dcarl my blessing! help mol help me! 
They've hold of me, and drag me to the bottom! 

Nay — now they pull bo hard— farewell \Dk$, 

PH, Oh I lead me into some i>lace that’s fit for 
mourning : 

Where the free air, light, and the cheoiful sun. 

May never enter; hang it round with black, 

Set uj) one taper, that may light a day 
As long as I’ve to live ; and there all leave me : 
Sparing no tears when you this tale relate. 

But bid all cruel fathers dread my fate. 

[^Exewit Omnxs. 

IParting.^ 

Where am 1 1 Sure I wander ’midst enchantment. 
And never more flhall find the way to rest. 

But 0 Monimia ! art thou indeed resolv’d 
To punish me with everlasting absence ? 

Why turn'st thou from me ? I’m alone already I 
Methittkfl I stand upon a naked beiwh 
Sighing to winds and to the seas complaining ; 

Whilst afar off the vessel sails awny, 

Where all the treasure uf my soul’s embark’d ! 

Wilt thou not turn { 0 could thos^ eyes but speak ! 

I should know all, for love is pregnant in them ! 

They swell, they press their beams upon me still ! 
Wilt thou not speak f If we must part for ever, 

Give me but one kind word to think upon. 

And please myself with, while my heait is breaking. 

77/e Orphan. 

{^Picture of n Tr,7<7/.j 

Through a cb'fse lane as I jmrsued my jinirncv. 

And moditiiting on the last night’s vision, 

1 8pi(xl a wrinkled hag, with age giown double. 
Picking dry sticks, and mumbling to heiself ; 

Her eyes with scalding rheum were gall’d and red. 
And palsy shook her head ; her hands seemtd witJier’d ; 
And on her crooked shoulder hod she wrapp’il 
The tatter’d remnant of an old striped hanging, 
Which served to keep her carcass from the cold. 

So there was nothing of a pi(‘cc about her. 

Her lower weeds were all o’er course ly patched 
W ith different coloured rags— black, red, white, yellow, 
And seem’d to speak variety of wretchedness. 

J ask’d her of the way, which she informed me ; 

Then craved my charity, and bade me hasten 
To save a sister. 

[7?c,9cHj}iion of Mw-nhig.'] 

Wish’d Morning ’a come ; and now upon the plahia. 
And distant mountaina, whefc they feed their flocks, 
The happy ahepherda their homely huta, 

And with their pipes proclaim the ucw-boni day. 

, The lusty swain comes with his well-fill’d scrip 
Of healthful viands, which, when hunger calls. 

With much content and aj^petite he eats, 

To follow in the field his daily toil, 

And dmaa the grateful glebe that yields him fruits. 
The beasts that under the warm hedges slept, 

And weather’d out the cold bleak night, are up ; 

And,, looking towards the neighbouring pastures, raise 
Thdir voice, and bid their fcllow-brutca good morrow. 

! Tho dmerful birds, too, on the tops of trees. 

Assemble all in cboirs ; and with their notes 
' Salute and welcome up he rising sun. 

^orth from the thicket rush'd another boar, 

Bo large,, he seem'd the tyrant of the v;ooda, 


With all his dreadfUl bristles raised oiJi high ; 

They seem’d a grove of spears upon his ba<,'k : 

Foaming, ho came at me, where I was posted; 
Whetting his huge long tusks, and gaping wide» 

As he already had me for his prey ; 

Till, brandishing my well-pois'd javelin high. 

With this bold executing arm I Btruck 
The ugly brindled monster to the heart. 

NATHANIEJ; LEK. 

Another tragic poet of this period was Nathaniel 
Lee, who possessed no small portion of the fire of ge- 
nius, tlamgh unfortunately ‘near alHed’ to modoess- 
Lt'e was the son of a Hertfordshire dergyroan, and 
received u classical education, first at Westmii(irsterA 
school, and aftiTwanis at Trinity college, Oambridige. 
He tried the stage both as an actor and autbori 
was four years in bedlam from wild inimnity ; but 
recovering his nmaon, resumed his labonvs iMf a dra- 
matist, and though subject to fits of partial derange- 
ment, continiuHi to write till the end of his life, He 
was the autJior of eleven tragedies, besides assisting 
Dryden in the composition, of two pieces, JEdiptes 
and the T^uke of Ourse. The unfortunate poet was 
in his latter days supported by charity; ho died in 
London, and was buried in St Clement's church, 
Aprd 6 , 1692. 1Mic best of Lee’s tragedies are the 
Piaai Queens, or Alexander the G>caf, Mithridates, 
Theodosius, and Lucius Junius IJrufus. In praising 
Alexander, Dryden alludes totlieixiwer of his friend 
in moving the passions, and counsels him to despise 
those critics who condemn 

The too much vigour of his youthful muse. 

We have here indicated tlie source both of Lc*e’» 
stnngth and of his weakness. In tenderness and 
genuine pas.sion, lie excels T>ryden ; liut his stylo often 
degenerates into bombast and extravagant frenzy — 
a defect whii h was heightened in his late priKluctions 
by his mental malady, 'i’he author was aware of his 
weakness. ‘It has often been observed against me,* 
he says in his dedication of Theodosius, ‘that I 
abound in ungovemed/aneg; hut I hope the world will 
pardon the sallies of youth : age, despondency, and 
duluess, conic tixi fast of theniselvcH. I discommend 
no man for keeping the btraten road ; but I am sure 
the noble Imnters that follow the game must leap 
hedges and ditches sometimes, and run at all, or 
never come into the fall of a quarry.’ He wanted 
discretion to temj>er hi» tropical genius, and reduce 
his poetical conceptions to consistency and order; 
yet among his w?ld ardour and martial enthusiasm 
arc very soft and grarxjful lines. Dryden himseff has 
no finer image than the f illowing 

Speech is morning to the mind ; 

It spreads the beauteous images abroad, 

Which, else lie furled and clouded in tbji soul. 

Or this declaration of love : — 

1 disdain 

All pomp when thou art by : far be the noise 
Of kings and courts from us, whose gentle soula 
Our kinder stars have steer’d another way. 

Free as the forest-birds we'll pojr together. 

Fly to the arbours, grots, and flowery meads, 

And, in soft murmurs, interchange our souls : 
Together drink the crystal of the stream, 

Or taste the yellow fruit which autumn yields j 
And when the golden evening calls us homo. 

Wing to our downy nest, and sleep till morn* 

The heroic style of te (verging uppn rhodommi- 
tade) may be seen in such lines ns the followiq^i 
descriptive of Junius Brutus throwing off hi* dill- 
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of 4diocy after the rape of L«crooe by Tar- 

Aa from night’s womb the glorious daj’^ broakfi forth, 
Ap<|;jjpiem8 to kindle from the setting stara ; 

So, fkom the blackness of young Tarquin’s crime 
Arid furnace of hia lust, the virtuous soul 
Of Junius Brutus catches bright occasion. 

I see the pillars of his kingdom totter: 

The rape of Lucrece is the midnight lantern 
That lights my geruus down to the foundation. 

Leave me to work, ni) I’ilus, (,) my son ! 

For from this spark a lightning shiill arise, 

That must ere niglit purge all the Homan air, 

And then the thunder of his ruin follows. 


[«Sl’CK« hcfwcen Jindm and Tilm^ his soa,] 

(Tltug havini? joined tlie Tiirnuin oonsplraey, Is <>on<lt*nined 
by bin own father to suffer the >ie'iih of a tnniur. Jirutns talcea 
ft ibftt farewell of him.'] 

ih’Ut'its. Well, Titus, speak ; liow is it with thee now 1 
r would attend awhile this mighty motmn, 

Wait till the temjx’st were quite overblown, 

That I might take tliee in tlio cairn of uature 
With all thy guuitlci v.itiies br(K.iding on thee. 

So hush’d a HtlUiiesM, as if all the go<ht 

Look’d down ami listcuM to wJiat we WfTC saying: 

Speak, tlum, and tell me, O my best bt loved, 

Mj fton, my 'i itu-,, is all well aeain ? 

So well, that Siiyiiig how, muh» make it no- 
thing; 

So well, tliat 1 could wmh to tlio this moment. 

For so my heart with powerful lliiohs persuades me : 
That were indeed to make you reparation — 

That were, rny lord, to thank you home, to die; 

And that for Titus too, would be ino^t happy. 

Jif'U. lIowV that, my son ? would <lwith for thee be 
happy ! 

Tk, Most certain, sir ; for in rny jrrave I 'scape 
All those atlroiits which I in hfe must look for. 

All those reproacht^s which the eves, ami fingers. 

And .tongues of Home will daily cast upon me ; 

From whom, to a soul so scnsllilr as mine, 

Each single scorn w'ould he far worse than dying: 
Besides, 1 ’scape the stings of iiiy own conscience, 
Which will for ever rack me with remembrance, 
Haunt me by day, and torture me by night, 

Casting my blotted liommr in the way 
WliereVr iny melancholy thoughts shall guide me. 
/Mn But is not death a very dieadful thing i 
Tit Not to a mind resolv'd. No, sir; to me 
It seems us natural us to be born : 

Otoans, and convulsions, and discolour’d faces, 
Friends weeping round u-, Macks, and obsequies, 
Make it a dreadful thing ; the poinji of death 
Is far more terrible than death itself. 

Yes, sir; I call the powers of heaven to witness, 

Titus dares die, if so yon have decreed ; 

Nay, h«e shall die with joy, to honour Bruins, 

To make your j'ustiee famous through the world. 

And fix the liberty of Home for ever. 

Not bdt 1 must confess my weakness too : 

Yet it is great thus to resolve against it. 

To have the frailty of a mortal man. 

But the security of the immortal gods. 

jUru. 0 Titus, CFthou absolute young maul 
Thou flattering mirror of thy father’s image, 

Where I behold myself at such advantage ! 

Thou perfect glory of the .Tun i an race ! 

me ondeai' thee once more to my bosom ; 

Groan an eternal farewell to thy soul ; 

Instead of tears, woep blood, if possible : 

Blood, the heart-blood of Bnitus, on liis child ; 

: lfov'theia must die, my Titus ; die, my son : 

I sweat the code hate doom’d thee to the grave. 


The violated genius of thy country 

Rears his sad head, and passes sentenbe on thee: 

This monang sun, that lights thy soirowe on 
To the tribunal of this horrid vengeance, 

Shall never see thee more. ; 

Tk. Alas! my lord, . j 

Why art thou moved thus I why am I worthy of thy 
sorrow I 

Why ehouM the godlike Brutus shake to doom me? 
Why all llicNc trappings for a traitor’s hearse 1 
The goils will have it so. 

lint. They will, my Titus; 

Nor Heaven, nor earth, can liave it otherwise ; 

Nay, 'I'ltus, mark ; tlie d(*epor that I search, 

My h£ira.ss'’d soul letnins tlje inote conhriii’d* 

Methmks I see the very hand <if fne 
Moving the dreadful wheels of this aHu.jt, 

That whirl (hee, like a machine, to thy fate; 

It seems as if the gods had pie-oid:i,in’<l it. 

To fix the reeling .spirits of the people, 

And seitle the hstse liberty of Home. 

’Tis fi\M: (>, therefore, h't not fancy fond tlico; 

So fix’d thy di alh, that ’ti.s not in the power 
Of gods or men to save tliee from the axe. 

Tit. The axe 1 < ) lieaven ! '1 hen must I full so liascly ? 
What ! .SIia.n I peri.sh by the common hangman ? 

lint. If thou deny me this, thou giv’st me nothiug. 
Yes, Titus, since the godw have so decmal 
That 1 must loso thee, 1 will take th’ advantage 
Of thv important fate — ('einenl Home’s flaws, 

And lieal tlieir wounded freedom wdth thy blood ; 

I will iis<-eiid inyHcif tlu sud tribunal, 

.And sit upon my sons ; on thee, my Titus; 

Behold thee suiler all the shame of' death, 

The llctor's lashe.s bleed befi>te, the pi!(»ple ; 

Then with (by hopes and all thy youth upon thee, 

See thy head taken by the common axe, 

\\ itliout a groan, without one pitying tear, 

If that the gt»d.'* lain hold me to niy purpose, 

To make iny .maticc quite transcend example. 

Tit. Scourg’d like a bondman ? Ha! a beaten slave ! 
But I deserve it all : yet here I fail ; 

The image of this sull’enng qiiito unmans me. 
t> sir. t) Brutus, must 1 cull yon father, 

Vet have no toketi of your tenderness? 

No sign of mercy ? What ! not bate rac that ! 

('an you ivsulve on all th’ extremity 
(M ciucl rigour? to btdiold me ton? 

To sit unmov’d and see me whipt to death? 

Where ure your bowels now i Is this a father? 

All ! .sir, why should you make my heari suspect 
That all your late cotripas.sion was dissembled I 
IJovv cun I think that you did ever love me? 

i?m. Think tliat I love thee by my present pasrioft,. 
By these unmanly tears, these earthquakes here, 

These sighs that twitch the very strings of life : 

Tliink that no other cause on earth could move m« 

T<i tremble thus, tc sob, or shed a tear, 

Nor shake my solid virtue from her point, 

But Titus’ death : 0, do not call it shameful, 

That thus shall fix the glory of the world. 

I own thy sufferings ought t’ unman me thus. 

To make me throw rny lody on the gwund. 

To bellow like a beast, to gnaw the earth, 

7 o tear my hair, to curse the cruel fates 
’J'hat force a father thus to drag his bowels. 

Tit. O rise, thou violated majesty, 

I Rise from the earth ; or I shall beg those fates 
Which you would curse, to bolt me to the eentro. 

1 now submit to all your threaten’d vengeance : 

Come forth, you executioners of justice, 
j Nay, all you Hetors, slavoa, and common huiigmcn j 
! Gome, strip mo bare, unrobe me in his sight. 

And ia«h me till I bleed ; whip me like furies; 

; And when you’ll have scourg’d mo till 1 ibam andl 

I fall, 




v.f of rtpiritM, grovelling in the dmt, 

/ talio «’/ heiid, jmd give it hx» revenge : 

' ;■ By fell the gwls, J greodily resign it. 

‘ . Brii. No more— farcwell‘-“'<“ternally mrewcil : 

Jf there W gods, they will reseiTe n. i-oom, 

A throne for thee in'llejiven. Ouo last embrace - 
What i» it rnakea niy e>C!> thus swim again i 

^ [tSd/- Murder.] 

What tonneiits ai'o allotted those sj'..d spinM, 
Who, groanitig with the bnidcn of dos-pair, 

No loTfgor will (mkIui'c tJic cares of lift , 

Kut iK'idly set themselves at lib<>rhv. 

Through the dark caves cd' death tn MTuidiT on, 
Like wilderM travellers, without a guide ; 
Ktonial rovers in the gloomy maze, 

Where scHree the twilight of an infant tiiorn, 
lly a faint glinmuT cheek ’ring tlu’miyh Hie trei 
Relieets to dismal view the walking gho'-ts. 


That never hope to roiu ii the 1 


utl ]ieid'>. 

V/e V 'ff<y/w,r. 


Jotjn' CrovVMJ was patronised l<v Rochester, in 
opposition lo Drvden, as a dramatu* poet. Jh-lwoen 
Itinl and H)9y, he S\roh^ sevm;teen pieces, two ol 
which, namely, tin* tragedy of 77n/c.vf^'.^ and the 
comedy of Sir (ji-urfli/ Anv, twinee eonsnler.ihle 
talent,* The former r-,‘ indeed, fomnic? on a repul- 
sive elassieal L'bay. Atreus it(‘’it‘‘.s his haniAnsl 
' brother, Thyeslcs, to the court of Argns, and theie 
at a Iwninet sets Iwd’ore him the mangled limbs and 
blood of Ilia own son, id' whnli the f.ttln*!* nneon- 
ciousiy partakes, 'rire Telurn of Thyestes frem hi" 

. I’efiremeiil , with thi* ferns and n i-givings which lul- j 
' low, are vividly desenhed:— 

[77a//rfCf j'l'utii T!')}* f ] ) 

Thv KSTos. rmiirfl7'Hr?(i' H. tb'stn.n. 

Th’ij. 0 w'ondroUH pleasure to a. ham-hM nam, 

J feel mv lov’d long lool. M-foi native ^oil 
; And oh ! my weary ejes. that aU the ihiy 
Had from some mountain traveli'd iew.nd tliis place, 
Now rest IhcmHehes upon the royal tower i 
Ilf tiiat great palace wliere I had my hlrth. 

0 eiicred towers, sueicd in your In ighr, 

- Mingling with clouds, the vilui^ (>t the gods, 

V’i liith&r for sacred plea iurcs they retire : 

^j'lcred, bccaus' you are the work </i gods; 

\ our lofty looks boast y^mr dn ino ib M'cut ; 

, And rhe proud city which lies at ;i ur iVet, 

And woiihl give place to nothing but to ymi, 

Owns her oiiginal is ^hol■t of voms, 

1 And now a thousand obiccts more ride fast 

On nionung Ixv'tms, mid nn et my eyes m thr.osgs: 

^ And see, all Argos meets me witli b ml sheuts 1 

1 Bhil. Opiylul sound ! 

i Rut with them y\tr<'us too 

I Phil. What mis niy faihcr tliat ho "tops, and shakes, 
Ajkd ftoiv rt'tires { 

Retuni with im*, iny son, 

And old friend Fnicu", to ttie honest b, a<!('R, 

And faithful desorb and weli-w'at. d cuw ; 

Tj5e*w shriltor man, fy whom iUev oftru die, 

Ajidi never seek re *eng ; no v'dfariy 
in the prtwpcct of i Immbh' ca^c. 

Tlfiflit you of viUanv, ol iW*», and fmu 1 1 
iVrV, 1 tulk of Atrenso 

WJtot'hre these himl 
Th^ Nc»am than 1 ffwi, foi’ they arc himscU, 

PiM. Oods dtlvO these iTnpiouH thoughts out of your 

'il ' tttind, 

;l3 JTtjt. Th,c all otu* safety put them there. 1 

' i\ KUiurii* I;:!'!!'!!!'!! ii^th roe. ' 


Agamsi out' nathsj 

1 cannot stem the Tengeahee of ihk gods* 

57/?/. Here are no gods ; thoyVeleit this aboaiH* 

iV«. True race of Tantalus'! who parent-Hk* , 

Are rlooinM in midst of plenty to bo starved, ^ 

Ilis hell and yours ditFer alone in thk : , ' 

When he Avoiild catch at joys, they fly from hi»; ^ 
When glories catch at you, you ily fforn then** 

Thy. A fit comiiarison ; our joys and his ’ ' 

Are Ijing shadows, which to trust is hell. 

[ Wishes fw' fAinsrtVy.l 

llfjw miserable a thing is a gi'oafc man I 
Take noisy vexing greatness they that please; 

(live me obscure mid safe and silent eaHO’. 
Acipiaintance and commerce let me have mm» 
With any pmvcHul thing hut 'J’ime alone ; 

My rest Jet Tinu be fi'arful to (dleiidi 
And creep hy me as by a slumbering frkuid; 

1'ill, with ease glutted, to my bed 1 steal, * 

As men to sleep ii-ller a jdi'ntcows meal. 

t>h, wretoln'd he who, call’d ahroml by power, 

To know liimself <*a.n never hud an hour ! 

Strange to lumstdf, hut to ail others known. 

Lends every one his lii'e, hut uses none; 

So, ekr he ta-ted life, to deidli h<* goes^ 

And hvmself loses cro huus<‘U he knows. 

\'v'e ofr hy lightning read in darkest nights ; 

Ami I'v your p.issmns I ro/Ml all youT iiaturr*, 
d'liongh you at oilier times can keep tliciir dark. 


\lA>vr hi Woivni,'] 

7he"-o aio great maxims, sir, it is eonfesn’d;. 

T )(t "tc-b'ly for a woman’s narrow breast. 

P(s*r b'vo IS lost in men's cnpm.iiai.s minds; 

Ju oiUH, St (ills up all the lonni it AikIs. 

f ffKousfanrff of ih^. MuKltudc.'y 

ni not Hiuh faroiir to rebellion show*, 

'lo W'ear a erown the ]>c(>ple do bestow; 

W ho, wdien their giddy violence is past, 

Sliall from the king, the Arior’d, revolt at last; 
And then the throne tlicy gave they shall invade, 
And -cf.rn the idol whiifi themselves luivo un*der 

[ ir«rc/c»rs.] 

T hate thtw potent imuhnen, who keep all 
Mankind iiwake, while they, by their grf.*at ikeds, 
Ar« dniiniinng Iflvrd upon this hollow world, 

(July to make a sound to last lor ages. 


tkomajv .Mn.vnwrmt /— sir ofxmoE kthereo® — wiL- 

I.IAM VVVIUIKUI.KV — MBS' /IPIIftA BEHN. 

A more p^ipultir rival an<l enemy of l^ryto was 
Tiio.vtas Shauwem. (1640~lGi^2), wlio also wrote 
seventeen T>lay chiefly comiilics, in whidi be afleefcod 
to follow Bon Jonsoit. Shad well, thmigb oniyimovrn 
now as the MacM^’lecknoe of Dryden’s s^ro, posteaised 
no inconsideraWc coiniv power, Hia pieties o* 
Boeicty are too coarse for quotation, but they ajtn 
often true and wuU- drawn. When thn lievohition 
throw Drvdcn and other exeeanive Joyaliats mto tb© 
shade, Sliaditell was promoted to the ofttce of poet- 
laureate. Sir Gkorue BTHERKa® ( 1 6.96-10fl4) 
a more sprightly air to the (ximic dnuna by - 

of Mode or Sir Fr^iny Flutter, a play which cOtitahw 
the first rurmhigs of that veiii of Hvdy ' 

witty dialogue which were afterwards displlayed^^ . 
Congreve aud Farqnbar. Sir George “Was 
libertine, and whilst taking: leave of * fcitit^paw 


one erening lti« house in Katisbon (where he rc- 

as British plenipotentiary), he fell <lown the 
afcaira andi kiUed himself. The greatest of the comic 
4rt.niatist8 vas Wiluam WYCiiKiu..Ky, born in the 
year 1640, in Shropshire, where his father iwsaeased 
a hftnd(M:>ine property. Though bred to the law, 
Wycherley did not practise his profession, hut lived 
I gaily *upon town.* Pope says he had ‘a tme noble- 
man look,* and he was one (if the favoaritea of the 
abandoned Duchess of Cleveland. He M^rote various 
comedies, Lom in a Wood (1G72), the Gentleman 
Dancing M (Viter (X&lX), tlie Connir}/ (1(>7;‘>), and 

the Plain Dealer (1677). in 1704 he publisljed a 
volume of Tnis<'ellaneous poems, of wbieh it has been 
said ‘ the style and versifliMtior^ are beneath criti- 
cism ; the morals are those of Thichester.’ In ad- 
vanced age, Wycherley continued to exhibit the follies 
and vices of youth. His name, however, .stood bigli 
as a dramatist, and I’ope was proud to receive the 
notice of the author (if lh(; ‘Country Wife/ Their 
published correspondence is well-known, and is in- 
teresting from the marked fiup(wiority maintained 
in their intercourse by the boy -jxH't of sixteen over 
his mentor of sixty-four. The pupil grew too gre;it 
for his master, and the nnuutnral friendship’ was 
dissolved. At th(' ageof seventy *fivc, Wycluwle}’ m:ir- 
ried a young girl, in order to detV*at theexpe(‘tatioua 
of his nephew, and died ten days afterwards, m 
December 1715. The subjevta of most of Wycherley’s 
plays w’erc borrowed from the Si)anish or French 
stage, lie wrouglit up Ida dialouuea and scones 
with great care, and w’ith eonsjd(jrable livehm'ss ,aiid 
wit. but without sufHcicut attr'ution to character or 
probability. Df'stdute himself of mond feeling (»r 
propriety of eondiK't, Ids characters are t(pially 
objectionable, and Ida once fashiotuihle plays inay he 
said to be ‘quietly iuurned’ in their owm corruption 
and profligacy. A female Wycherley appeand in 
Mrs Apiira Hkiin, celebrated in her day under the 
name of Astrtea — 

The stage hnw' loosely does Astnva tread ! 

Vi’Pf. 

The comedies of Mrs Belin are grossly indelicate ; 
and of the whole aeventeeu w hich shewTote (heaidea 
various novels and po(‘nia), not one is now rtnid or 
remembered. The history of Mrs Ikdm is remarkahk*. 
She was daughter of the governor of Sutiiiain, w lierc 
she resided .some time, and became acquainted with 
Prince Oroonoko, on wJioac stery she founded a 
novel, that supplied Soutliernc w'itli materials for a 
tragedy on the unhappy fate of the Afritvm priuc(>. 
Sbe wits employed as a political ipy b3' (*harles 11.. 
and, while residing at Aniwcjrp, slie was enabled, by 
the aid of her lovers and admirers, to give infor- 
mation to the British government as to the intended 
'Dutch attack on Chatham. She died in losy. I 


jyom> ISir Gcoi'ge Kihevege'e Corniced 

fA portion of this comedy Is written in rhjTno. AUlomjjh 
the vwjiiftoatioa of Uio Prcncli drunmlh^ poets is n^o^tly *<(1, 
lU effoot In our ovm languwgo is far from good, rsporuiUy in 
of rapid artl(^n. In the following socno, the licio and 
hla Mcond arrived at tlio idaoe of meeting for u dutd ; but are 
•et upon by Hired MsassinK. Their advcimrics o^x^tuncly 
appear, and aot upon^theni.j 

Bntor BaAvroRT and Sir FnsneRicK, and traverse the stage. 
Bnter Bbuck and LoVia at anotlicr door. 

Bnmx* Vour fricjidship, noble youth, *a too prodigal j 
For owe already lost you venture all : 

Your present happiness, your future joy ; 

You lor the hopeless your great hopes destroy. 

WhtiX can X venture for so brave a friend I 
tto hopes hut what on you depend. 


Should I yiiur friendship and niy honour rate 
Below the raluo of a poor estate I , 

A heap of dirt. Our family has been 
j To blame, ray blood must here atorm the siu. , 

I Enter the five villaina with (Jrawn awards. 

I 1 St Villa /n , p ailing off h 'is vkard.-^ I Iruce, look op Wjne, 

I and then jinqtare to die. 

' Pruee. () breach eroiis vilJaiji J 

1st Villain^ Fall on and Kiicrifico his blood to my 
r(n'eyig(\ 

Loris. More hearts than one shall bleed if he must 
die. ■ [They fight. 

I Entirr ItFAcroRT and Sjn PnaoBKicK. 

Ikan. Heavens ! vhat is this I see ? Sir Frederick, 
draw. 

Their blooil’s too good to grace such villains* swords, 
rom'Hg(% bta>c incTi; now w'o can ni.ateh their foixse I 
J.oris. Well niake yoa slaves n'pont (his treochoy. 
Lkau. So. 1 yV/e rtf«, 

Bntre. '1 hey arc not worth irursuit ; we’ll let them 
go, 

Brave iiK'n ! this nrtiofk niakes it well appear 
Tis luiuour, and not envj, brings you hero. 

B'iin. We coTfv f(> conquer, Bruce, and not to see 
Sin li villaiUK r-d) us of our vietory. 

Your lives our fatal swords elaiin af, their ducj 
We'd wiong’d ourwhes luui wo not righted you. 


'fin Bc'in’s ' AHdelii.vr, oi the 'Vlonr's Revenge.*) 

Lov«‘ m fantastic trluui]'h sat, 

Whiht Idecdhig hearts around him flow’d. 

For whuui fri 'h pains he did create. 

And stiango tviMunie power he show'd. 

Fioin thv bxiidit eves he took his fnes, 

\\ hieh round about in sport he hurl’d ; 

But ’iwas flora mine be took desires 
Enough t’ undo t)ie auiorons world. 

Fforn UK* he took liis sighs and tears, 

From thee his pride .and cruelty ; 

J'Tom tin* lii.H languisliTTuuit and fears. 

And cveiy killing dart t'loni thei' : 

Tims thou, and I, tlie irod have aim’d, 

\nd set him up a deity 
Bui inv poor heart alone is harm’d, 

W'hiic thine the x let or is, and free. 

?iiAcmx\xroi’S pjki fs of 'jiii: riiniop 1649-1689. 

[ I/oflo in// Fancy,'] 

[ Anoii^Tiimis.] 

In melaiu holie fancy, 

Out of nix self, 

In the ^ ulean duncj. 

All the wt'rid .surveying, 

No where ataying, 

.lust like a fairy elf; 

Out o’er tlie tops of highest mouiitfiins skipping, 

Out o’(;r the hiUs, the trees and valleys tripping. 

Out o'('r the ocean seas, without an oar or shipping. 
Hall(» my fancy, whither wilt thou go J 

Aiuidat the misty vajiotirs, 

Fain would 1 know 
What doth cause the tairera ; 

Why the clouds benight us 
And affright us, 

While we travel here below. 

Fain would I know what makes the roaring thunder, 
And what these liglitnings be that rend the cloudu 
asunder, 

And whut these comets are on which we gaz.0 ^4 _ 
wonder. . i 

Hallo iny fancy, n hither wilt thou go I ,, ' 
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Fain would I know the reaaon 
Why the little ant, 

All the fiummer Keason, 

I-ayeth up provision, <> 

On condition 

' To know no winter’s want ; » 

And how housewives, that are so good and painful. 

Do unto their husbands prove so good and gainful • 
And W'hy the lazy drones to them do prove disdainful, 
liallo my fitncy, whither wilt thou go 1 

Ships, ships, T will descry you 
Amidst the main % 

1 will come and try you 
What you are protecting. 

And projecting, 

W^hat’s your end and aim. 

One goes abroad for merchandise and trading. 

Another stays to keep his country from invading, 

A third is coming liomc with lich and wealth of lading. 
Hallo my fancy, whither wilt thou go * 

When I look before me, 

Thej-c I do behold 

There’s none that sees or knows me ; 

All the world’s a-gaddiTig, 

Dunning madding ; 

None doth hife station hold. 

Ho that is below envieth him that nseih, 

I And he that is above, him that’s below dcNSpiseth, 

So every man his plot and counter-[tlot deviseth. 
ilallu iny fancy, whither w'ilt thou go I 

Look, look, what bustling 
lb re 1 do eajiy ; 

Each another j<i.>tliiig, 

Every one tunaoiling, 

Tb’ other spoiling, 

Af- 1 did pass them 

■ One Kitteth musing in a dumpish passion, 

! Another hangs his head, because he’s out of fash'on, 

A thijd 'S fully bent on sport and recreation, 
ilallo my fancy, whither wilt thou go? 

Amidst the foamy ocoan, 

Faiti would I know 
What doth cause the motion. 

And returning 
In its journeying, 

t And doth so seldom awrn'c ! 

And how these little fishes that sivim beneath salt 
water, 

Do never blhii their eye ; methinks it is a matt>(r 
An inch abo\e the reach of old Errn I’atcr! 

Hallo my fancy, whither wilt thou go? 

Fain would I be resolved 
How things are done ; 

And where the bull was calved 
Of bloody PhalariH, 

And when; the tailor is 

That works to the man i' the moon ! 

Fain would I know how Cupid alrn.s so lightly ; I 
,And how these little fairies do dance and leap so ' 
* lightly; I 

And wdiere fair Cynthia makes her ambles nightly. j 
Hallo ujy famw, whither wilt thou go I j 

In conc<?it Tike i’hjcton, 
ni mount Phmbus’ chair, j 

Haring no’er a hat on, 

All my hhir adniriung i 

In ray journeying, 

. Hunryinj^ through the air. 

Fain would 1 hear Iu» fieiy horses neighing, 

And see how they on foamy hits are playing ; 

All the stars and planets 1 will be sraweying l 
Hallo ray fancy, whither wilt thou go I 


0, from what pound of nature 
Doth the pelicaiit 
That self-devouring creature, 

Prove so froward 
And untoward, 

Her vitals for to strain ? 

Andwhy the subtle fox, wUilein death’s wounds is lying, 
Doth not lament his pangs by howling and by crying ; 
And why the niilk-whitc swan doth sing when shrs 
a-dylng. 

Hallo my fancy, whither wilt thou go! ■ 

Fain would I conclude thi.^, 

At least make essay. 

What similitude is ; 

Why fowls of a fenthor 
Flock and fly together, 

And lambs know boasts of prey: 

How Nature’s ajlchy mists, these small laborious crea- 
tures, 

Acknowledge still a prinec in ordering their matters. 
And suffer none to live, who slothing lose their features* 
Ilallo my fancy, whither wdt thou go! 

I’m rajjt with iidminition. 

When 1 do rumiJiatc, 

Men of an occupation. 

How each one calls him brother. 

Yet each envieth othi'r, 

And yet still intuuAtc ! 

Yea, I admire to see some natures farther siimPred, 
Thau antipodes to us. Is it not to be wondVed, 

In m3Tiads ye’ll find, of one mind scarce a hundred ! 
Hallo my fancy, whither wilt thou go! 

What multitude of notions 
Doth perturb my pate, 
tlonsidenng the motion^, 

Ib'W tlie heavens are preserved, 

And thi‘< w<trld served, 

in moisture, light, and heat! 

If one spirit sits the outmost circle turning, 

Or one turns another continuing in journcybig, 

If rapi«l circles’ motion be that which they call ourningt 
Hallo my fancy, whither w'ilt thou go I ‘ 

Fain also would I prove this, 

By considering 

What that, which you call love, is : 

WliCtlmr it be a folly 
Or a mclunchol^^ 

Or H»mio heroic thing 1 

Fain I’d have it proved, by one whom love hath 
wounded. 

And fully upon one his desire hath founded, 

Vl’hom nothing eljjo could please though the world 
were rounded. 

Hallo my fancy, whither wilt thou go? 

To know this world’s centre, 

Height, depth, hreadtljj, and length, 

Fain would I adventure 
To search the hid attractions 
Of magnetic actions. 

And adamantic strength. 

Fain would I know, if in some lofty mountain, 

Where the moon sojourns, if there be trees or fountain ; 
If there be beasts of prey, or yet be fields to hunt in« 
Hallo ray fancy, whither wilt thou go! 

Fain would I have it triei' 

Hy experiment, 

By none can be denied j 
If in this bulk of nature, 

There be voids less or greater, 

Or all remains complete! / 

t ain would I know if beasts have any reason ; 

If falcons killing eagles do commit a treoMm ; 

If fear of winters want make swallows fly the seaMO. 

Hallo my fancy, whither wilt thou g01 < ' i 
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Hallo my fancy, hallo, 

Stay, 8tay at home mth me, 

I can thee tjo longer follow, 

For thou hast betrayM mo, 

And bewrayM me ; 

U is too much for tjhoe. 

Stay, stay at home with me; leave off thy lofty 
soaring ; 

^Stay thou at home with me, and on thy books be 
' poring; 

For he that goes abroad, lays little up in storing : 
'rhou^rt welcome home, my fancy, welcome home to me- 

poor Scholar/ 

Whithitr mlt t/tou gof 
or 

Stremm Alteraiiofuf which at thia time he^ 
fhere9 laany did think they Tinier s/mdd see. 

pProm a Collection of poema entitled ‘Iter Borenle,* by R 
Wild, D.D. !«».] 

In a melancholv study, 

None nut mysolf, 

hlethought my Muse grew niuddy : 

After seven years’ reading, 

Aiid costly breeding, 

I felt, but could find no pelf : 

Into learned rags ‘ 

I’ve rent my plush and satin, 

And now am fit to beg 

In Hebrew, flreek, and Liitin ; 

Instead of Aristotle, 

Would 1 had got a patten : 

Alas, poor scholar! whither wilt thou go? 

Cambridge, now 1 must leave thee, 

And follow Fate, 

College hopes do deceive me; 

I oft expected 
To have been elected, 

But desert is reprobate. 

Masters of colleges 

Have no common i^raccs. 

And they that have fellowships 
Have but common places ; 

And those that scholars are. 

They must have handsome faces : 

Alas, poor scholar! whither wilt thou go { 

I have bow’d, I have bended, 

And all in hope 
One day to be befriended : 

1 have preach’d, i have printed 
Whatever I hinted, 

To please our English pope : 

I worsliip'd towards the east, 

But the sun doth now forsake me ; 

I find that f am falling ; 

The northern winds do shake me : 

* Would I had been upright, 

For bowing now will break me : 

Alaii, poor scholar I whither wilt thou go I 

At great preferment I aimed. 

Witness my silk ; 

But now my hopes are maimed : 
looked lately 
To live most stately. 

And have a dairy of bell-ropes’ milk; 

But now, alas! 

Myself I must not flatter; 
j Bigamy of steeples 

, Is a laughing matter ; 

Each mail must have but one, 

And curates will grow fatter : 

^ Alas» poor scholarl whither wilt thou go I 


Into some country village 
Now I must go, 

M'here neither tithe nor tillage 
The greedy patron 
And parched matron 
Swear to the church they owe ; 

Vet if I enn preach, 

And pray, too, on u sudden, 

Anrf coiifute the pope 

At a<lventurc, without studying, 

Then ten pomjils a-year, 

Besides a Sunday pudding : 

Alas, poor sclmlarl whither wilt thou go! 

All the arts 1 have skill in. 

Divine and liuniane. 

Yet all’s not worth ’a shilling; 

When tho w’omen hear me, 

They do but jeer me, 

And say I am profane. 

Once, I remember, 

I preaehc'd with a weaver; 

I quoted Austin, 

lie quoted I>Oil and Clever; 

I nothing got, 

He got a cloak and heaver ; 

Alas, i»oor scholiir! whither wilt thou go? 

Ships, ships, ships, ] can dii'covcr, 

Crossing tho main ; 

Shall I in, and go over, 

Turn Jew <ir Atheist, 

I'lirk or Papist, 

To Geneva, <'r Amsterdarii ? 

Bishopries arc void 

In Scotland ; shall I thither '{ 

Or billow llindebauk 

And Finch, to see if either 
Do want a priest to shriM* them? 

O no, ’tis blust’ring weather: 

Alas, poor scholar! whither wilt thou go? 

Ho, ho, ho, I have hit it ; 

Peace, (loodinan Fool ; 

‘Ihou hast a trade will fit it; 

Draw thy indenture, 

Be hound at adventure 
An a]*prentice to a free-schooJ ; 

There thou inay^st command, 

Ity M'illiani liilly’s charter : 

Thei-e thou inay'iU vv1m}i, strip, 

And hang, and draw, and quarter, 

And coiiiniit to tlie red rod 

Both Will, and 'J’oin, and Arthur : 

Ay, ay, ’tis thither, thither will 1 go. 

77te, Fahy Qncen. 

iionynions, Irfun, the * Mysteriits of I<ovts and Kloqueuce,’ 

Come, follow, follow m(‘, 

You, fairy elves that be ; 

Wltich circle on the green, 

Come, frdlow Mab, your queen. 

Hand in hand let ’s dance around. 

For this place is fairy ground. 

When mortals are at rest, 

And snoring in their nest ; 

Unheard and unespied, 

'llirough keyholes we do glide ; 

Over tables, stools, and shelves, 

Wo trip it with our fairy elves. 

And if the house be foul 
With* platter, dish, or bowl, 

Up stairs we nimbly civcp, 

And find the sluts asleep : 

There we pinch their arms and thighs; 
yjone escapes, nor none espies. 
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But if tjie bouse be HWtepfc, 

A)i<l from uncloantiesjs kept. 

We praise the household maid, 

Aud duly she is paid ; 

For we use, bcforo we go, 

To drop a tester iu her shoe. 

TTpon a Touahroom's head 
Our tableeloth we spread ; 

A grain of rye or wheat 
Is ntatjehot wluob we eat ; 

Pearly drops of dew we drinlt, 

In aeorn cups tilTd to the blink. 

The brains of nightingales. 

With unctuous ifat of snail'--, 
Between two coeklos steuM, 

Is meat that’s easily ehevv'd ; 

Tails of worms, and marnuv of mice. 
Do make a dish that’s womlrous niee. 

The grasshopper, gnat, and Hy, 
Sor>e us for our nijustrelsv ; 

Cirace said, we dance a nhilo, 

. And so the time beguile ; 

And if the moon doth hid<' her he.td, 
The glow-worm lights us home t\> bed. 

On tops of deny grass 
So nimbly do wc pass, 

The young ami tender stalk 
Ne’er bemls when we do wailk ; 

Yet in th< morning may be seen 
Where we the night bofiu-c have been. 


nitlRK WUITEKH. 

HE prod'ietions of this 
period, in the department 
of prose, hear a high eha- 
raefer. ibisscKsing mueb 
of till’ nervous force and 
originality of tl;e preced- 
ing era, they makoa nearer 
a])[uor.cli to that elegance 
in the choice and arrange- 
ment of wordit, w’liieh has 
si nee been atfalneil in 
Entdisb coinposiiioii. The 
chiof wnter.s in philosoplii- 
eal and political disserta- 
tion arc Miitou and ( ow'- 
ley (already introduced as 
Sidney, Temple, Thomas Burnet, and l.ockc; 
in nistory, the Karloft'larendoii, and Bisho}) Burnet; 
in divinity, Barrow. Tillolson, Stilimgllect, Shcrlot'k, 
South, (-alamy, Baxter, and Bareb-y ; in niisccila- 
I neousUteratmx', Fuller, Walton, L’KsI range, Drydoii, 

[ Rud Tom Brow'n. Bunyati, author « f llie ‘ Pilgrim’s 
^ Progress,’ stands in a class by liirnself. Pliysieid 
' science, or a knowledge of nature. ivas at the ‘same 
; timtj cultivated with great success hy the Honoiirahle 
Kobert BoyU*, Dr Barrow, Sir Isaac Newton, and 
BOirte others, w hose writings, howc vesr, Avem chiefly in 
Efttiin- An assiieiation of men devoted hi the studv 
of nature, which meludcd these yK-rsons, was formed 
in lOfiJi, under the appellation of theliviyid Society 
—Jt proof that, this branch of knowledj^ wa,. be- 
, gintiliag to attract a due uluuv of attention. 

amuTox. 

Mliyrox Iwjgan, at tho commencemerit of the civil 
: war, to write pahiphlets against the estiiblibliwl Epis- 
t copat church, and continued through the whole of 
t iSsta ewsnlng troublons period to devote his pen to 


the service of his party, even to the defence of that 
boldest of their measures, the execution of the king. 
His stern and inflexible principles, both in regard to" 
religion and to civil government, are displayed in 
these essays; some of which were composed in Latin, , 
in order that they might be read in foreign countries 
.as well as in bis own. Milton wrote a history. of 
England, down to the time t»f the Norman Oonfyuest, 
winch docs not yiossess nnich merit, and in which he 
lin.s inserted the fabh's of the old chroniclers, as use- 
ful to poets and orators, and possibly ‘containing in 
them many footsteps and relics of something true/ 
an eloquent and vigorous discourse, entitled Areopa-^ 
qitica—a Spetch for the Lihertif o f UnltrcneeA Printmg^ 
to the PorVumevt of Erightol ; A Tractate of Education^ 
addressed to his friend Master Samuel ilartUb, and 
containing some highly nttional and advanced views 
on tliat subject; nnd/i Ttmt'inccm (^krififian Doctrine^ 
wliiidi lav undiscovered in mamisi'nyit till 1823, two 
years afp*r wbu'h an Engli.di translation was pub* 
ivshed by Mr Sumner. The subject of divorce was ! 
also dis(‘m-scd by Milton at great length, in three *i 
yuibhcations, ruiniel)'. The DiM'tnne and Discipline of j 
Dirorre; The Judgment of Martin piicer concerning ,i 
Divorce ; and Tefrarhnrdon, ot ETpoHifions i^on the [ 
four chief places in ftcriptnre ichn ft treat of Marriage. \ 
Of these, the first two were jiririti'd in lb44, and tho | 
last irKl645. The oei’asloii -wliich drew them forth 1 
was the desertion of his first wife, as already related- i 
Another celebrated work of Milton is a reply which 
he ymhlished to tlie ‘Ikon Basilike,’ under the title 
of fconiKla*.tes* a yinuhietion to wdiieh we have 
aheady alluded in siK'akhig of Dr Gauden. Sub- 
seqm'utlv, he engaged in a Latin controversy with 
Salmasius, a yirofe.ssorof Liydi n, who had pnblislied 
a defeme of (’harles I,; and the war on both sides 
was earned on with a dt'grei* of viruh-nt abuse 
am! personality wlmdi. (liougli common in the age 
of the disputants, is ealculated to strike a modern 
reader witli astonishment. Salmasius Inumphanlly 
ascribes the lo'^s of INIilton’s sight to the fatigues of 
th<‘ Cfnitroversy ; while Milton, on the otlur hand, is 
«ai<i to liave boasted that his severities had tended 
to shorten the life of Salmasius. 

Milton's prose style is lofty, clear, vigorous, ex- 
pressive, and frequently adorned with jirofuse and 
glowing mi.igery. Like many other productions of 
th«> age, it is, liowever, deficient in simplitdty and 
Miiooth ness— quail ties whose occasional absence is 
ill some degree attributable to his fondness for tho 
Latin idiom in the construction of his sentences. 

‘ It is to be regretted,’ says .a modern critic, ‘ that 
the prose waitings df Milton should, in onr time, be 
so little read. As compositions, they deserve the 
attention of every man who wishes to Inieoim* ac- 
quainted with the full yiower of tlie English lan- 
guage. They abound with passapgtis, compared with 
which the finest deelauiations of Burke sink into 
insigiiiticaiiee. They are a perfect, field of elsth of 
gold. The style is stitf with gorgeous embroidery. 

; Not even in the earlier hooks of the Paradise Lost 
1 has be ever risen liiglier than in tliose parts of his 
controversial w'orks in which his feelings, excited by 
conflict, find a vent in bursts of devotional and lyric 
rapture. It is, to borrow his own majestic language, 
“a sevenfold cliorus of halldujahs Aid harping sym- 
phonies.” *t 

The following extracts arc taken respectively from 
Milton’s work called * The licason of Church Govern- 
ment urged against Prelacy’ (1642), his ‘Tractate of 
Education’ (1644), and the ‘ Areopagitica* (1644). 
The first of them is peculiarly interesting, as an 

* rkon Bcutiltki^ sljmlfioa in Creek, The Boyal Xmoj^ or 
Porti'aitHTo; IconofltustCi, Tho ImaiwUrcikikor. 
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nmunctitnenjii of tlie author’s intontioit to publisli 
bis iiumortal poera, 

[Millon\ Lit&rary Mmngs.'\ 

After I had, from my finst years, by the ceaseless 
diligence and care of my father, whom Cod reconj- 
pehse, been exorcised to the loJiguos, and some sciences, 
as my age would flufler, by sundi y mas ters and teachers, 
both at home ond at the schools, it was found tliut 
■ whether aught was impoacil nie by them that had 
; the overlooking, or betaken to of my own choice in 
I KngUsh, or other tongu<', pni^ing or versing, but 
chiefly the latter, the stylo, by certiiin vital signs it 
had, was lik<ily to live, liul nmeb lat<dier, in the 
private academies of Italy, vriiltln-j 1 was favomed to 
resort, perceiving that some tulles wlncOi I had in 
jnemory, comjiosed at under twanty or tliereiihout (for 
the manner is, that every one must give some proof of 
his wit and reading lliere), met with aeceptance above 
wdiat was looked for; and other things which I had 
shifted, in scarcity of books ami conveniences, to patch 
Up among them, were received with wi itten encomiums, 
which the Italian is not Corvuird to bestow on men of 
this side the Alps, J began tJius far to assent lauh to 
them and divers of my fnends here at home ; and not 
less loan inward promjiting, yvhnh now grew daily 
upon me, that by lalamr and intent study (whu-h f 
take to be niy portion m this life), joineil to the 
stnvng propensity' of natine, I might perhaps leave 
something so written, to after times, as they should 
not willingly let it die, Tlieso tlmughts at onee pos- 
sessed me, and these other, thut if 1 wcie ccitain to 
write as men buy leases, for three lives and down- 
w'ard, them ought no regard be Kooner had than to 
God’s glory, by tlie honour and inxtrurtion of my 
country. For vvhicii eause, and not only' for that I 
knew it would be bard to arrive at tlic second rank 
among the Latins, I njiplied myself to that resolution 
which Ariosto followed against (he peisuasions of 
Bembo, to fix all tlie industiy and art J could unite 
to the adorning of my native tongue; not to make 
verbal curiosities tlie end, that vveie a toilsome vanity ; 
but to be an interjireter, and rt later of the bi\st and 
safest things among mine own citi/,cns tlirouahout this 
island, in the motlmr dialect. 'I'hat what the greatest 
and choicest wits of Athens, Hoftie, oi modem Jialy, 
and those llebiTwa of old did for their country, I in 
j my proportion, with this ov'cr and above, of being a 
I Chrisrian, miglit do tor mine; not caring to be once 
; Jiiimcd abroad, though perhaps 1 could attain to that, 
but content wdtli these JJntisli islands a.s iiiy^ woild, ' 
whose fortune hath hitherto been, ilyit if the Atlieniaus, 
as some ^n.y, made their small deeds great and re- 
nowiied by tlieir eloi|Uent writers, Kngland hath bad 
her noble aehieveinenls made small by the unskilful 
handling of monks and nieehanics. 

Time serves not n«n, and perhaps I might seem too 
profuse, to give any certain account of w'hat the mind 
at horoto, in the spacious circuits of her musing, hath 
liberty to propose to herself, though of higliest hope 
and hardest attempting. Whelher that epic form, 
whtroof tlic two jioerns of ITnrner, and those otlier two 
of Virgil and Tiasso are a diffuse, and the book I'f .fob ! 
tt brief model ; or whethei the rules of ArWotle herein 
aro strictly to be kept, or naiuro to be followed^ which 
ill them that know%rt, and use judgment, is no tnms- 
gresrion, but an enriching of art. And lastly, what 
king or knight before the conquest might be chosen, 
ill whom to lay the pattern of a (Christian hero. And 
fts Tafwo ;?ave"to a iirlnce of Italy his choice, whether 
he wtmlil command him to wi-ite of Godfrey’s expedi- 
riOK against the infidols, or Belisarius against the 
Oothsj or Charlemajgiu! against the laimbards ; if to 
the Iwfjtinct of natuix: and tlie etnboUlcning of art 
may be trusted* and that there be nothing ad- 


verse ill our climate, or the fate- of thlx ago, it haply 
would be no rashness, from an ooual diligence iuid 
iiudiuaiion, to pt'cseiit the like ouer in our own an- 
cient stories. Or whether those dramatic constitutions, 
wherein Sophocles and Kuripides nugn, shall bo found 
more doctriual and cxemyiJary to a nation. Tho 
Scripture also utfords us a fine pastoral drama in the 
.'^ong of Solomon, consisting of two persons, and a 
double clnius, as ( trigen rightly judges; and the 
Apocalypse of St .lohn is the uiajestic image of a high 
and stately tiiigedy, shutting up and intormingling 
her Rolojim seene'> and acts with a seven-fidd choruvs of 
hallelujahs and harping symphonies. And this my [ 
opinion, the grave autlmrity of i'arcus, commenting! 
that book, is suOKueut to contiiTn. Or if occasion j 
shall lead, to iniitaUi those rnagnitic odea and hy'mna, 
wherein Pindanis ami FaUiniaehus :ire in most thingiii j 
worthy, some otheis in their frame judicious, in their 
matter must, bikI end faulty. Hut those frequent 
songs throughoiii, the law and juophets, beyond all 
these, not in (heir divine argument alone, hut in the 
very entical art of conijmsiliou, may be easily made 
ajqicjii, over all the kinds of 1 v rie poesy, to be incom- 
juirable. These iibilitu s wheresoever tliey be found, 
are tJic insjured gilt <»! God, rarely bi'stowed, but yet 
to some (though most abiiHe) in every naiion ; and are 
of pow'cr, be.sideiN the othce of a [uilnit, to inbreed and 
cherish in a gn'ut yieojile tlu' seeds of virtue and public 
civility ; to allay the perturbations of the mind, and 
set the adections in right tune; to celebrate in glo- 
rious ami lofty hjmns t(ie tlirone and equipage o[ 
God’s almigbtiness, ami \ilml he sutfera to lie wrought 
with liigh piuvitloTu’e in Lisehuich; to sing victorious 
agonies of nuirtvis and saints, the deeds and triumphs 
of just and juous nations, doiritr valiantly through 
faith against tlie enemies of Chiist; to deplore the 
general rohipsi's oi kingdoms and states from justice 
ami (iod’s true worshij). Lastly, wliutsoover in reli- 
gion is holy and suldime, in virtue amiable or grave, 
w hatsoever hath jiusaion oi ml miration in all tJic 
chang<-s of that wlijeh is called foitune from wdtiiout, 
or tlu wily subtleties and is liuxes of man’s thoughts 
from within ; all these thmg-.s, with a solul and tixiat- 
able Minootbness, to paint out and desenbe*. 'iVaching 
over the vvliole book of sanctity ami virtue, through all 
(lie instances of evamplc, vviih such delight to those, 
eNjieciully 4)f soft and deliclmis temper, who wdll not so ' 
mmli as look uymn truth herself, unless they soe bey 
ele^Tiintly diesscii ; that wheieas the palh.s of honcuty 
and good life appeal no.v rugged and dKHeult, though 
they he indeed easy and pleasant, they would then 
appear to all men boih easy and pleasant, though 
they were niiT'red and ditbeult indeed. And what a 
benefit woubl Ibis be to our jouth and gentry, may be 
.soon gne.sed by what wc know <if the eorruption and i 
bniic which they suck in daily from the writings and 
interludes of libidinous and ignorant pwtasters, Who 
having searci* ever lieaid of that wliicli is the main 
coTisi-stence I'f .a true poem, (he choice of such pci-sons 
us they ought to introduce, and what is nmral and 
decent to each one, do for the most part lay up viciou.'t 
principles in sweet pills, to l>e swallowed down, and 
make the ta,-.te of virtuous documents harsh and sour. 
Hut because the spirit of man cannot demean itseJi 
lively in thi.s body without Home repeating intenuis- 
sion of labour and serious things, it were Juippy for 
the commonwealth if our magistrates, as in those 
famous guveriimeiits of olrl, would take into their care 
not only the deciding of our eonteutioiis law cases and 
brawls, but the managing of our public '•poits and 
festival pastimes, that they might lv<', not such as were 
authorised awhile since, the jiiovocations of <iruiik- 
tnvuem and lust, but such as may inure and harden 
our bridles, by martial exermsev, to all warlike skill 
aud |>erfomiances ; and may civilise, adorn, and makb 
discreet our luijuds, by the learneil and oilkblo meet- 

a»y 
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I in^ of frequent ticadomiefl, and tlio proetttament ixt 
I wi«o and artful recitations, sweetencid >rith oloquoui 
and graceful anticementa to the love and practice of 
justice, temperance, and fortitude ; instructing and 
bettering the nation at all opportunities, that the call 
of wisdom and virtue may be heard everywhere, as 
Solomon saith ; ‘ She crieth without, she uttereth her 
! voice in the streets, in the top of high places, in the 
chief concourse, and in the openings of the gates.* 
Whether this way be not only in pulpits, but after 
another persuasive method, at set and aulomn pane- 
guries, in theatres, porches, or what other place or way 
I may win most upon the people, to receive at once both 
recreation and instruction, let them in authority con- 
sult. The thing which 1 had to say, and those inten- 
tions which have lived within tne ever since I could 
conceive myself anything worth to my country, 1 re- 
turn to crave excuse, that urgent reason hath x^ucked 
from me, by an abortive and fore-dated discovery. And 
the accomplishment of them lies not but in a power 
above man’s to promise ; but that none hath by more 
studious ways endeavoured, and with more unwearied 
siurit that none shall, that T dare almost aver of my- 
self, as far as life and free leisure will extend ; and 
that the land had once onfraneliised herself from this 
impertinent yoke of prelacy, under whose inquisito- 
rioiis and tyrannical duncery no free and splendid wit 
can flourish. Neither do I think it shame to covenant 
with any knowing reader, that for some few years yet 
I may go on trust with him toward the payment of 
what 1 am notv indebted, ns being a work not to be 
raised from the heat of youth or the vapours of wine ; 
like that which flows at waste from the pen of some 
vulgar amorist, or the trencher-fury of a rhyming 
parasite; ncr to be obtained by the invocation of 
dame mcinorj and her syren dsughtots ; biit by de- 
vout praym to that eternal Spirit, who can enrich w'ith 
all utteiuuec ami knowledge, and sends out his sera- 
phim w'ith the hallowed fire of his altar, to touch and 
purify the Ups of whom he pleases. To this must be 
added industrious and select reading, steady observa- 
tion, insight into all seemly arts and eflairs; till 
which in some measure be compassed, at mine own 
peril and cost, I refuse not to sustain this expectation 
from as many as are not loath to hazard so much cre- 
dulity upon the best pledges that 1 can give them. 
Although it nothing content me t>o have diseloned thus 
I ranch beforehand, but that I tru^t hereby to make it 
I mmifest with what smsdl willingness I endure to in- 
terrupt the pursuit of no less hopes than these, and 
h ave a calm and pleasing solitariness, fed with (heer- 
Ini and confident thoughts, to embark in a troubled 
S' ^1 of noises and hoarse disputes , from beholding the 
bright countenance of truth in the quiet and still air 
of delightful studies, to eoine into the dim refleetion 
of hollow antiquities sold by the seeming bulk, and 
there be fain to t-lub quotations with men whoscj learn- 
ing and belief lies in marginal stuffings ; wdio when 
they have, like good sumpters, laid you down their 
horse-load of citations and fathers at your door, with a 
rhapsody of who and wlio wore bishops hei’e or then*, 
jfOtt may take off their pack -saddles, their day’s work 
is 40110 , and episcopacy, a« they think, stoutly vindi- 
cated. Let any gentle apprehension that can diKCin- 
gftwh learned pains from unh urried 'Irudgei^, imagine 
what pleasure or profi.undnes.s can hr- in this, or what 
honour to deal against tmcii iwlverw-vries. 


I [isVfafighrti.l 

j Aa^il seeing every nation affords not experience and 
i trtwlition enough for clj kind of learning, therefore 
j we a<re chiefly taught the languages of those pooide 
i wh^ha^'O at any time been most industnous afWr 
‘ { ’wisdom } ao i» but the instrument con- 

io us things u^ui to be knowf.. And though 


a linguist should pride himself ip have all the toio^^W 
that Babel cleft the world into, yet, if he have not 
studied the solid things in them, as well as the words 
and lexicons, he were nothing (to much to be esteemed 
a learned man, as any yeoman or tradesman oompe- 
tentiy wise in his mother dialect only, HehCe 
the many mistakes which have made learning gene- 
rally so unpleasing and so unsuccessful : first, we 4o 
amiss to spenrl seven or eight years merely in scrap- 
ing together so much miserable Latin and Greek, M 
might be learned otherwise easily and delightfully in 
one year. 

And that which casts our proficiency therein so 
much behind, is our time lost partly in too ^ oft idle 
vacancies given both to schools and universities ; 
X>artly in a preposterous exaction, forcing the empty ■ 
wits of children to compose tht-racs, versos, and ora- 
tions, which are the acts of ripest judgment, and the 
final work of a heml filled by long reading and observ- 
ing, with elegant maxims ami copious invention. 
These are not matters to be wrung from poor strip- 
lings, like blood out of the nose, or the plucking of 
untimely fruit ; besides the ill habit which they get 
of wretched barbarising against the Latin and Greek 
idiom, with their untutored Anglicisms, odious to be 
read, yet not to be avoided without a well-continued 
and judicious conversing among pure authors digested, 
whi<.‘b they scarce taste ; whereas, if after some pre- 
paratory grounds of speech by their certain forma got 
into memory, they were led to the praxis thereof in 
some chosen short book lessoned thoroughly to them, 
they might then forthwith proceed to learn the sub- 
stance of good things and arts in due order, which 
wi-uld bring the whole language quickly into their 
power. 'Phis 1 take to be the most rational and most 
profitable way of learning languages, and whereby we 
may best hope to give account to God of our youth 
RXtent herein. 

And for the usual method of teaching arts, T deem 
it to la* an old fsrror of universities, not yet well re- 
covered from the scholastic grossiioss of barbarous 
ages, that instead of beginning with arts most easy 
(and those be such as are most obvious to the sense), 
they present their young unmatriculated novices at 
first corning with the most intellective abstractions of 
logic and metaphysics, so that they having but newly 
left tho.se graininatic fiats and shallow.^ where they 
stuck unreasonably to learn a few words with lament- 
able construction, and now on the sudden transported 
under another climate, to be tossed and tunnoiled 
with their unballasted wits in fathmnlcss and unquiet 
deeps of controversy', do for the most part grow in^ 
hatred and conten)]^t of learning, mocked and deluded 
all this while with ragged notions and babblements, 
while they exyiected worthy and delightful knowledge; 
till poverty or youthful years call them importunately 
their several ways, and hasten them, with the sway 
of friends, either to an ambitioos*and meroonary, or 
ignorantly zealous divinity ; some allured to the 
trade of law, grounding their purjwses not dh the 
prudent and heavenly contemplation of justice and 
equity, which was never taught them, Imt on tHe pro- 
mising and pleasing thoughte of litij^ous terms, fht 
contentions, and flowing fees ; others betake them to 
state affairs, with souls so unprincipled in virtpe and 
true generous breeding, that flatten and oourtshifts, 
aiid ty'rannous aphorisms, appear to them the highest 
points of wisdom ; instilling their barren hearts wifh 
a coiisdentious slavery ; if, as 1 rather itkink, it be 
not feigned. Others, lastly, of a more delicious and 
airy spirit, retire themselves (knowing no better) to 
the enjoyments of ooae and luxury, living out their 
days in fipoats and jollity ; which, Indeed, is the wisest 
and the safijut course of all these, unless they were 
with more integrity undertaken. And these are the 
errors and these wre the fimits of mlspeudihg o'ot 
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prini« youtli at schooig and universities aa wo do, 
either in Iteaming mere words, or euoh things chieiiy 
as were better unlearned. 

^ I )»naU detain you now no longer in the demonstra* 
tioU of what we should not do, but straight conduct 
you te a hill-side, whore 1 will point you out the right 
pith of a virtuous and noble education; laborious, 
indeed, at the first ascent, but else so smooth, so 
green, so full of goodly prospect and melodious 
sounds on every side, that the harp of Orpheus was 
not more charming, I doiibt not but ye snail have 
more ado to drive our dullest and laziest youth, our 
stocks and stubs, from the iulhiitc desijo of such a 
happy nurture, than w« have now to hale and drag 
our choicest and hopcfullest wits to that asinine feast 
of sowthistles and brambles which is commonly set 
before them, as all the food and entertaiument of 
their tonderest and most docile age. 

I call, therefore, a complete and generous educa- 
tion, that which fits a man to perform justly, skil- 
fully, and magnanimously, all the ofiiccs,'both private 
and public, of peace and war. 

[Liba’lif o f the Press.] 

I deny not but that it is of the greialest concern- 
ment in the church and coiurnonwciilth, to have a 
vigilant eye how hooks demean thcmsches as well as 
men ; and thereafter to confine, imprison, and do 
sharpest justice on them as nmlefactors ; for books 
are not absolutely dead things, but do contain a 
potency of life in them, to bo as active as that soul 
whoso progeny they are ; nay, they do jjreserve, as in 
a vial, the purest effioucy ami extnnM i<(n of that living 
iijtellect that bred them. I know they are as lively, 
and as vigorously prodiu'tivo, as those fabulous dra- 
gons*' teeth ; and being sown up ami down, may chance 
to spring up armed men. Ami yet, on the other 
hand, unless wnuiaesa be used, as good almost kill a 
man as kill a good book : who kills a man kills a 
reasonable creature, (lod’s image ; but Ins who destroys 
a good book, kills reason itself, kills the image of 
flod, a^ it weit), in the eye. Many a man lives a bur- 
den to the earth ; but a good Look i.s the precious 
life-blood of a master-spirit, embalmed and treasured 
up on purpose to a life beyond hie. ’Tis true no age 
can restore a life, whereof perhaps there is no great 
loss ; and revolutions of ages do not oft recover the 
loss of a rejected truth, for tlie want of whicli whole 
nations fare the w^oise. We should be wxtry, there- 
fore, what persccutiiuj wo raise against the living 
labours of public men, how spill that fleasoneu life ol 
nmn, preserved and storexl uj* m hook.s ; since we see 
a kind of homicide may Ix} thus Vunmittod, «oine- 
tinies a kind of lunrtvidom ; and if it exteud to the 
whole impression, a kirui of m-assacre, whereof the 
execution ends not in the Hhiying of an elemental 
life, but strikes at tUit ethereal and soft essence, the 
breath of reason itself, slays an immortality rather 
than ajife. * * 

WhoWome meats to a vitiated stomach differ little 
oj n[Othing from unwholesome ; ami best books to a 
natighty mind are not umijiplicable to occasiouH of 
gvil. Bad meats will scriice. breed good nourishment 
in the hoiilthiest concoction ; but herein the dilfer- 
onca is of ba<t b<mks, that they to a discreet and judi- 
ciouit roodcr serve €n many ix^spects to discover, to 
confute, to forewarn, and to illustrate. * * Good 
ai)d cyU, we know, in the field of this world grow up 
toj^ther almost inseparably; and the knowledge of 

S i|!i $p involved and interwoven with the know- 
J of evil, and in so many cunning re8eroblanc.e8 
ly, to be discerned, that those confused seeds 
whihhVoi:^ imposed upon Psyche its an incessant 
fo cull outf and sort asunder, were not more 
hitwnUed* It was from out the rind of owe apple 


tasted, that the knowledge of gOod and evil, as two 
twins cleaving together, letvped forth into the world. 
And perhaps this is that dwm which Adam fell into 
of knowing good and evil, that is to say, of knowing 
good by evil. As therefore the state of man now is, 
what wisdom can there be to choose, what continence 
to forbear, without the knowledge of evil ? Ho that 
can apprciicad and consider vice, with all her baits 
and seeming pleasures, and yet abstain, and yet diS- 
tiiiguisli, and yet prefer that which is truly better, he 
is the true war-faring Christian. 1 cannot praise a 
fugitive and cloistered virtue, uneverdsed and un- 
breathed, that never sullies out and secs her adver- 
sary, but slinks out (d' the race where that immortal 
garland is to bo run for, not without dust and heat. 
Assuredly wo bring not nmocence into the world, «e 
bring imparity much rxitlier : that which purifies ua 
is trial, and fnal is by what is contrary. That vir- 
tue, therefore, which is but a j'oungliiig in the con- 
templation fif evil, and knows not the utmost that 
vice proniiscs to her followers, and rejects it, is but a 
blank virtue, not a pure ; her whiteness is but an ex- 
cremental whiteness : wliich was the reason wdiy our 
sage and serious (>oet, Spei.ser (whom I dare be known 
to think a better teacher than Scotus or Afpiinas), 
deseribiiig true tempcraiu'e under the person of Guion, 
brings him in with his Palmer through the cave of 
Mammon and the bower of earthly bliss, that he 
might see and know, aiid yet abstain, bince, there- 
fore, the knowledge and survey of vice is in this world 
so necessary to the constituting of hum.an virtue, and 
the 'scanning of error to the confirmation of truth, 
how can we more safely, and with less danger, scout 
into the regions of sin and falsity, thun by reading 
all manner of tractates, and heanng all manner of 
reason t * * 

1 lastly proceed, from the no good it can do, to the 
manifest hurt it causes, in being fiist the greatest dis- 
couragement atul affront that can bo ollcred to learn- 
ing and to learned men. It nxts a complaint and 
lamentation of jirelates, upon every least hR‘atb of a 
motion to remove pluralities, arid distribute mure 
equally church revevmes, that then all learning w'ould 
be for ever daslied and discoinaged. But as for that 
opinion, 1 never found cause to think that the tenth 
part of learning stood or fell ivith the clci'gy ; nor 
could I ever but hold it for a sordid and unworthy 
speech of aiiy ehuiehman w ho had a competency left 
him. If, therefore, ye be loath to dishearten utterly 
and diseoiitent, not the nieroonarv ciew and false pw* 
tenders to learning, hut the free and ingenuous sort 
of such as evidently were born to study and love 
learning for itself, not for lucre, or any other end, but 
the service of tJod and of truth, and perhaps that last- 
ing fame and peiqictuity of praise which God aud 
good men have consented shall be the reward of those 
whose published labours advance the good of man- 
kind ; then knoWj'tJiat so far to distrust the judg- 
ment and hoiuistv of one who hath but a common 
rt‘pute in learning;, and never yet offended, as not to 
count him fit to print hvs mind without a tutor and 
examiner, lest he should drop a schism, or something 
of conuplion,is tlie greatest displcii.sure and indignityj 
to a free and knowing spirit, that can be put upon 
him. VV'hat advantage is it to be a man, over it is to 
bo a l>oy at school, if we have only escafied the ferula 
to come under the fescue of an imprimatur tfserious 
and elaborate writings, as if they were no more than 
the theme of a grammar lad under his pedagogue, must 
not be uttered without the cursory ev*»s of a temporising 
and extemporising licenser i He who is not trusted with 
his own actions, his drift not bmng known to be evil, 
and standing to the bayard of la w and penalty, has no 
great argument to think hiitiself reputed in the com- 
tnonwealth wherein he was born for other than a fiKil 
dr a foreigner. When a man writes to the worid, he 
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up »U bis reasoa nud delibcmtion to assist 
iiiim; boseoiwjbes, meditates, b industrious, aud likely 
eobsuUs and comfers with his judicious friends; after 
all which is done, he takes himself to be informed in 
what he writes, as well as any that writ before him ; 
if in this, tho most consuunnato act of his fidelity and 
ripeness, no years, no industry, no former proof of his 
abilities can bring him to that state of maturity, as 
not to be still mistrusted and auspeotcil, unless he 
carry all his considerate dilipcnco, all his midnight 
watchings, and expense of Palladiau oil, to the hasty 
view of an uuleisuiXMl licenser, jjcrhaps much bis 
. ' younger, perhaps far bis iijferior m judgment, per- 
haps one who never knew the labour of book-writing ; 
‘and if he be not repuilsed, or slighted, must appear in 

{ irint like a pujiy with his guardian, and his censor's 
mnd on the back of his title, he his bail and surety 
that he is no idiot or seducer ; it cannot he hut a dis- 
honour and derogation (o the autluir, tu the book, to 
tho privilege ami dignity of Icaniiiig. * *][ i\iid 

how can a man tcac.ii with authority, which is* the life 
of teaching ; how can he he a doctor in bis book, as 
he ought to be, or else had belter he silent, whenas 
all he teaches, all he delivers, is hut muiiT the tuition, 
under the correction of his patriarchal liceii'-er, to blot 
or alter what precisely accords not ivith the hide-hound 
humour which he culls lus judgment? When every 
fu;ute reader, upon the fii'st sight of a pedantic lii'enso. 
Will be ready nith tlmso like words to ding the book 
a quoit’s distance from him, I hate a pupil tcii'dier, I 
^endure not an instructor that com«« to me under the 
wardship of an overseeing fi.st, * * 

And lest some should persuade ye, Lords and t'oni- 
mon«, that these arguments of learned men’s di^eour- 
agement at this your oidcr are meie tiourishej), and 
not real, I co.ild recount what I have seen ami heard 
I in other countu'es, where .this kind of impilsitioii 
tyranhiaos , when I have sat among their learned men 
(for that honour I had), and been counied happy to 
be bom in such a place of philosophic freedom, as they 
supymsed Kngland wius, while tlieinseives did nothing 
J but bemoan the servile condition into which learning 
I amongst them was brought ; that this was it which had 
j damped the glory of Italian wits; that nothing had 
, been there writfin now thesso nniiiy yeai>! 1/ut llaltery 
I and fustian. There it was that I found aiicLvjsitcd the 
j famous OaUleo.givwn old, a prisoner to the mqnisiiion, 

; for thinking in iistromnny othonvi.se than the iMa.nei.s- 
, on and Ihmdnicaii licensers thought. And though 1 
knew that Jhigland then was groaning loudest undi'r 
; the prelaticftl yoke, nevertheless I took it as a pledge 
I of hitui'c happiness that other nations were so per- 
i ‘cisuleii of her liberty. Vet it v. iis beyond my hojic 
I that those worthies were then bri'athing in hrr air, 

1 who sliould he her leaders to burh a dolivenince, as 
* shall never he foigotien by any revolution of lime 
that this world hath to finish. 

Lords and (itirunmns of England ! consider what 
nation it is wheristf ye are, ami i, hereof ve are the 
governors ; a nation not .slow ami dull, hut of a quick, 

] mgenious, and pien iiig spirit ; acute to invent, subtik* 
and sinewy to discourse, not bones, tli the I'eax^h of any 
pKS^lfit that human capacity c«i,n noar to. * * 

M^thinks I see in my mind a j'loblu and )>uissant 
nMion K'OU'ring h<-n<olf like a stmng man alWr sleep, 
Btud shaking her inviucihle bv.'k.s*, nieihmks 1 see her 
M m mewiog ]u‘r migbry youth, and kindling 

; lua umlafs^kd eyr*«^ at, tin* full mid-dav beam; nurg* 

! ing imd hw' iong-ahus^xl sight at the nmn- 

! itwlfuf heavenly radiance; while the whole wuiae 
j of timormi.s aud flocking birds, with ihos« also that 
j love' rile twilight, flutter about, amazed at wliat she 
, means. * * 

! all the winda of dm^trinc were iet Iuorc to 

ij play up^ the earth, so Truth be in 'Jm field, we do 
mlurio'f.^sly, by lieeusing and prolubiting, to misdoubt 


her strength, .Let her and falsehood grapple » who 
ever knew Truth put to tho wotee in a free aijd open 
encounter I Her confuting is the best and surest sup- 
pressing- Ho who hears what praying there is for 
light and clear knowledge to bo sent down among tis, 
would think of other matters to bo coUstitated be- 
yond the di.sciplinc of Genova, framed and fabrkkod 
already to our hands. Yet when the new light 
which wc beg for shines in upon us, there he who 
envy and oppose, if it come not first in at their case- 
ments. What a collu.sion is this, wdienas we are ere- 
horted by the wdse man to use diligence, ‘ to seek for 
wisdom as i'or hidden treasures,* early and late, that 
another onler hlmll enjoin us to know nothing but by 
statute! When a man hath bt'en labouring the 
harde.st labour in the deep mines of knowledge, hath 
furnished out his findings in all their equipage, drawn 
forth hi.M reasons, iis it were a battle ranged, scattered 
and defeatc<i all objections in his way, calls out his 
mlversary into the plain, otfers him the advantage of 
wind and sun, If lie please, only that he may try the 
matter by dint of ar>;uim'ut ; for his opponents then 
to .skulk, to la> anibM.«hmeiit,s, to keep a narrow bridge 
of licensing where the challenger should pass, tliough 
it he valour enough in suldiershiji, is but weakness 
and cowardice in the wais of Truth. Vor W’ho knows 
not that Truth is strong, next to the Almighty ? 
She needs no policie-^, nor stratfigemH, nor licensings, 
to make her victorious ; those are the shifts and the 
delences that erri'r uses against her power; give her 
but room, and do not bind her when she sleeps. 

This npp(“al of .Miltou was unsuccessful, and it 
w.as not till if.'.M that England was set free from the 
cero.ors of the jiress. 

12Vo’ lii'utnnafhn,} 

I When 1 recall to mind, iit last, after «o many dark 
ages, w herein tJie huge ovei^hadowing train of error 
had almo.st swept all the Htars out of the firniarnenl 
of the chiiixdi ; how the bright and hliKsful Itcforma- 
tioii, by 1)ivine power, sti'ook through tho black and 
settled night of ignorance and Anti-Christian tyranny, 
metliuiks ji .M>vereigii and reviving joy must needs 
rush into I he hosijm of him that reads or hears, and 
the sweet odour of the returning (Jo,s{>el imbathc his 
soul with the fnigraiicy of heaven. Tlien was the 
aacred Ibblc .sought out of the dusty comers, where 
profane falsehood and neglect liad thrown it, the i 
schools <»pcue<l, divine and human learning raked out j 
of the emhcr.s of forgotten tongues, the pritices and 
citie.s troiqiing ajmec to the ncw-erectod banner of 
salvation, the martyrs, w'ith the unresistiblo might of 
wi'akness, slmkmg*the poweiv of darkness, and scorn- 
ing I lie fn ly rage of the old red dragon. — Of Jltforma- 
(ioii in Etiylmd. 

[Trsif/i..] , 

Truth, indeed, came once into the w'orld with her 
T)ivine Master, and was a perfect shape, most giorious 
to look on ; but when he ascended, and his apostles j 
after him were laid asleep, then straight arose a j 
wicked race of deceivers, who, a« that story goes of the 
Egyptian T3'phon wdth his conspirators, how they j 
dealt with the god Osiris, took the virgip Truth, j 
hewed her loVoly form into a thousand piece* and 
scattered them to tho four wind.^,* From that time 
ever since, the wad friends of Truth, such a» durst ap- 
jiear, imitating tho careful scatx'h that Isis made for 
the mangled body of Osiris, went up and down gather- 
ing up Hmb b^' limb, kIiU a» they could find them. 
We have not yet found them all. Lords and Commons i 
nor ever Hhali do, till her master’s second coming » he 
shall bring together every joipt and member, and 
mould them into an imraortal feature of loveliness 
and perfects oiu — Areifttanltica. 
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( of ihe MornbiH Powe>* m HritimiiL] 

Tha« ijxpiyed tbia grijat empire of the Tlomans ; first 
In iHritaiiib, wm after in Italy itself; having home 
<fhiof sway* in this island (though never thoroughly 
RUbduod^ or all at once In subjection), if w® reckon 
from the coming in of Julius to tlio taking of Romo 
by Alark, in T^hich year Iloiioriua wrote those letters 
of discharge- ill Ihitaln, tho space of four hundred 
and aixty-twO yeam. Ami with the empire fell also 
what beforo in this vrestem w'orld was chiefly Homan ~ 
learning, valour, eloquence, history, civility, and even 
language itself — all these together, as it were wdfh 
equal pace, diininishing and decaying. Jlencefoith 
we are to steer by another noit of authors, near on ougli 
to the times they write, as in their own country, if 
that would ecr\e, in time not nmeh belated, sonic of 
equal af^e, in expression barharmis; ami to say how 
judicious, I auspend awhih'. qiiis wc nnist expect ; in 
civil matters to find them <lubious relators, and still 
to the best advantage of wliiit they tenii Mother 
Church, meaning indeed themselves ; in most other 
matters of ndigion blind, astonished, ami strook with 
Rupcratltion ns with a planet; in one woixl, monks. 
Y ct these guides, wdierc can Ix' had no better, must 
bo followed ; Tii gross it laav bo true enough ; in cir- 
C^mstajn'c each imui, as his judgment gixes him, may 
rouerve his faith or bestow it.*^- //tit. of Uritain. 


Ann VIT \M ( OVVLKY. 

CoWLKY holds a (li.stiugiii»ho<l position nuiong 
the prose writers of this ago. Indeed he has been 
pliu’i'd at tlu' lu'ud of IhoBP who cultivated that 
clear, euay, and natural style wdiiih wuia subse- 
quently emph'yed and improved by Dryden, Ihllot- 
BOU, 8ir William Temple, and Addison. J)r Johnsoji 
lias, with reason, pointed out as remarkaldo the 
oontnist between the simplicity of C'owlcy’a prose, 
and tho stifT formality ami afi’ectation of his poetry. 
‘ No author,’ says he, * ever kejit his verse and his 
prose at a greater distance from eiieli otlier. His 
thoughts arc natural, an<l liia Btyie has a .smooth and 
plactid equability, which has never yet obtained its 
due commendation. Nothing is far-sought or bard- 
laboured', but all 5s easy without feeliicness, and 

+ * Mllton’H History,* srtj's’\V;ir>iurt(in, in a letter toDr Uheb, 
* Is wivite witti great pdinjibeity, eontniry to )iif> cie.tom in hhi 
proBe works ; atlU N the Ixater foi it. Hut lie soiuetinies riM'^ 
to H .'siiriiriHin.Sf grarulem In the M’ntmientB nml c^pn‘^M^m. at, 
at the conclusion of the rtccoinl Iniok • “ Jlcueeforth we are to 
titussr," f*c, 1 never s.iw an> thmjjt equal to thi-., but tJin i;otM'lu 
ai«n of Hlr TjViilttir Italearh’s Hihtoty of Worhl.' This piauvo 
of the a-cole Rial critjeul j'rehite oppeai-K to us to be i al.hor over- 
sJraiued ; but tho retwh'r loit- lo to tlu' bi fore him, nml 

may decldfe for biniKclf. The ooueludOn of Bir Waller KaleiKb's 
hi-dory Ss iw follows 

* By this which wc have nlremb set dowTi, is sot'n tho hepin- 
njng! and end. of the tbrer- first iiioiuirehiCH of the W'oild; 
whbreil^ this founders and crueton thooght that they eouW 
rtciw hft vo ended. I'hnt of Kmuc, which made the fourth, whb 
atoOtit thiisthnO almost at the highest. Wo h.ave left it tlon- 
I'lsldMjS in tlioiiiUldleof the field, bavinp rooted up or cut down 
ftlJ tbat kept It from tho eyes and a<Jmi ration of the world. 
But after wwne continuitnec, jtshall bepin to lose the Iniauty It 
had; the KtonpR of Aiubitwm tshaU heather proat boiiqhs aud 
01)10 WKulnJI (mother; her leavns sliaU fall oO; her 
Upilm wlifior, Rud a rabble of barhai ou» xiationH enter the field, 
and eld;, ber down. 

0 dpquoiit. Just, and mighty IVath ! whom none could ad- 
hast IXTHimded ; wliat none harh da»vd, thou bast 
deqo} and whom all the wmld hath fltittoiwl, thou only hast 
o«ot (>ttt of the whrld and desrpiswl : thou hast drawn topusUmr 
aU tho fAt'etvelchfed greatness, all tho pride, ermdty, and am- 
hitJon of taiwh'; and cuvorod all over with these two n«mw 
wowfB, f/io Jooeff* 


familiiir witboufc groiskfii&8sJ5 of 

Cowley extend but to aisaty foHo 
chiefly of his Esmj/t, which treat bf iMa 
subjects; — IJborty, Solitude, 

The Garden, Greatness, Avarice, Th© 
an Honest Man in mu(di Company, The 
of Jdfe nnd Uncertainty of Riches, The dt 

Proerastiiiatioo, Of Myself. In these essays, tilio;' 
author’s (;r;T. mg for peace aud retirement 
quently recurring theme. 

_ It is .1 haul .111(1 nice siibjeot fur a man to write of 
liiniMclf ; it gratos bis tnvu hoart to say anything^of 
disiiaragi'iMcnt. ami ( he icadt v'), cars to hear anythji^ 
ot praise from liim. I’heie is no danger from lUe of 
ofiending liiin in this kind ; neither my mind, nor 
my body, m*r my fortune, allow me any materials foj* 
that laiiity. It is .sutlicicnt, fur my owui contentmeui, 
tlmt they liaic preserved me fiorn being scandalous, j ' 
or remaikahle on the <leieetivc side. Rut besides 
that, 1 shall here •'peak of myself only in relation to 
the snliject of these ]»reeede]|t discourses, and Hhall be 
likelier thci-eby to fall iido the contempt, th.an rise up 
to the estiniatiuu oi most people. As far a.s my 
memory eau relnrt\ hack into my past life, before I 
knew or was eiipaWe of guessing wlnat tho world, or 
glories, or bu.siiioss of it wen*, the mitural RjE^etionB 
of my soul gave a secri'i bent qf aversion from thorn, 
as some plants are said to turn away from others, by 
an antipathy impciccptihU: to themselves, and 
serutable to man’s undmslaiuling. Even wheu T w^ii», 
a very young boy at school, iuHlead of running about 
on holidays, and playing with my fellow's, 1 was wont 
to steal from them, and walk into the fields, either 
alone whtb a bonk, or wilh some one companion, if 1 
could find any of the same ten\per. 1 w'lis then, too, 
so much an enemy to constraint, that my raafsterfi 
could never jtrcMili on mj^-, by any persuasions or cn* 
conragements, to leam, without hook; the commoiu 
ruU's of grammar, in whii'li they dispensed with me 
alone, ht'Cuuse they found I mn,ile a shift to do the 
usual exercise out of myow'n reading and observaiiofi- 
’I'hat I Was tJicn of the same rulml aw 1 am nqw 
fwliich, T confess, 1 womlerat myself); may appear at 
the latter end of an ode wlkicJ) I jnade when J was 
hut Ihiitden yo.iiw old, and whieh w'lw then priiifcod, 
with ma^ other verse's, Tho beginning of it is boyish; , 

1 Init of tllfs jcirt which I here .-^et down (if a very little 
were correct c( I ), I should hardly now* he much aishaniod, 

'I his only grant me, that my mean.s may lie 
7’oo low for ern V, for contempt too high. 

Ssome honour 1 xvould have, 

N<-t from great deeds, but good alone ; 

Tir unknow'ii aie belter than ill-known. 

Humour can ope the grave : 

Acfpniintance T would have ; but when 't depends; 

Not on tho number, bnt the choice of friends. 
n<H>ks should, nut bu»m<*ss, entertam the light, 

And sleep, As nndistui'b’d as death, the night. 

hly house a cottage, more 
Than palace, and should fitting be 
For all my use, no luxury. 

My garden painted o’er 

With Naturo’a hand, not Art's ; and pleasnros yield, 
Horace might envy in his Sabine fiehl. 

Thus would I double my life’s fatfing space. 

For he that rims it well, twice nms his race* 

Aud in this true delight, ’ - 

Those unboufi^ht sports, that hoppy state, 

1 would not roar nor wish my fate, ’ ' , ; \ , 

But boldly >tay each night, 

IVmormw let loy sun his Ixfimis dis[)lay, 

Or in clouds hide them ; J have liv’d to-day. 

♦ JohMflon’Ss^ * r.dc of rowloy.* / ‘ V |V 

, W ‘ . 
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TO IC89. 


Vou by it I was even then ftcqiiaint^ 

with the pnet« (ibr the eonclusjnn )» takw) out pf 
, Horace) ; ami perhaps it wa« the immature and iin- 
modern te luve of therti winch stamped first, or rather 
engraved, the characters in me. They were like let- 
ters cut in the bark of a young tree, which, vv'ith the 
tree, fitiU grow proportionably. Hut how this love 
came to bo produced in me so oiu-ly, is a hard ques- 
tion : T l>elieve I can toll the particular little chance 
that filled my head fii>t with such chimes of \crst‘, m 
never since left ringing there : for I remember 
when I began to read, iiinl take Home plcoNure in it, 
theic was wont to lie in my mother^ parlour (I know 
pot by what accidcTit, for she herself never m hei life 
i(^ad any book but of devotirm) ; but thc‘re was w'ont 
to lie i:<penaer’s works ; this I happened to fall upon, 
and was infinitely delighted with the stories of the 
knights, imd giants, ami monstets, and brave bouses, 
which I found cvcrywlicic there (though niy inidei- 
. standing had little to do with all thb) ; atid by de- 
grees, w‘ith the tinkling of the rh>im‘, and «lanee of 
the mimbcrs ; so that I think I lia<l rr-ad him all over 
before T was twelve yeais old. With these afiectlons 
of mind, and my heart wholly set tJ]»on letters, 1 went 
to the university ; hut. wuvs soon t<'irn from thence by 
that public violent storm, which would suller no- 
thing to Ktand whore it did, but r<K)ted up every 
plant, even from the princely c<'<lar‘?. to me, tlio 
hyssop. Yet 1 had^as good fortune as coiild ha>e 
befallen me in Kuch^a tempcHt ; for I was cast by it 
into the family of orie of the best person.s, and into 
the court of cue of the best princesses in the woild. 
New, though 1 w.aR here engagi'd in ways most con- 
trary to the original design of iny liTc; that is, into 
much company, and no small loi.-iucss, and into a 
daily Higlit of greatness, both militant and tiiumidiani 
(for that i.a» the state then of the Knglish and the 
French eom ls’) ; yet all this vvas so far from altering 
ray opinion, thiit it only /idded (lie confirmation oi 
RgMon to that which was ln'fon* hut nntiual inelina- 
tion, I saw plainly all the paint of that kind oHifi*, 
thfi nearer I came to it ; and that Is smty which T «lul 
not fall in love ivith, wh n, for aught I kmwv, it was 
real, was not like to how itch or cntieo me wlicn I 
saw it was adulfciute. I met with several givat per- 
sons, wliorn 1 likcil very well, hut could not ))erceivc 
that any part of their gieatni“'S wa.s to lx* liked or 
do, sired, no more than ! would be glad or Content to 
' bi‘ in a storm, though I ^alv many .diijm Yvliieh lid 
'i . afely and bravely in it. A storm would m>t agree 
J with my stomach, if it did with my courage; though 
1 1 ( wa^ in a (srowd of .as guoil coiujuiny m could bf- fouml 
.my where, though 1 was in hn^'Oiess of gieat and 
honourable trust, though I eat at the best table, 
and enjoyed the best eoiivctiieneea for pecsent sub- 
Bihteuce that ouglit to be dc.-ired by a man of inv 
comlition, in hamshment iiml public distresses ; yot f 
conld not abstain from renewipg my old s<’li(t'dU»y’H 
wish, in a c<ipy of lorses to the .same cfiect ; 

. ' Well, then, 1 ini\v do pl.Miily sec 
, This busy wiohl aiid 1 shall ne’er agree, kc. 

Aad T never then propo.sed to myself any other arl- 
‘♦(fthtage from lijN majesty’s happy vcKtoration, hut the 
' ^tting into soim niod**mtelv convenient retreat in 
^0 country, whu-h I thought m\ Hiut case I might 
Wve i^onmAwsCfb antoil ».-> some others, w'ho, 
wttli pn gr>iat'''r pM>!mhildies or prctencein, bjivo ar- 
rivod ,tiO ,,<e3|^mt>rdiuary iortunos. Ihit I had before 
ij W(Stt«srt iit','«S(b]iwd peophcHy against myself, and 1 
think Apollo imcpiiud 'nc in tJte truJh, tiiougli not in 
the elygancift of it : 

Thou neither great at court, nor in (I»e war, 

at the Exchange aJraU be, nor at the wrariglingba,T; 

, Content thyrf wdjh the small bavrtm pralrto 
'^AYbi di thy neglected Ter»«) di)es raise, ho. 

|i 


, However, by the failing of the forces which I had ex- 
pected, I did not quit the design which 1 had resolved 
on ; I cast myself into it a CiO^'p'ictt pcnlitwn^ without 
making capitulations, or taking counsel of fortune. 
But (iod laughs at man, who says to his soul, Take 
fcliy ease : I met prosentlv not only with many little 
incumbrances and impedinientB, but with so lUUcJi 
sickness (a new misfortune to me), a.s would have 
spoiled the happiness of an ernperc^r as w'etl as mine. 
Yet 1 do neither repent nor alter my course ; Nonnjo 
(lijci mtrrammtum.^ Nothing shall separate 
me from a mistress which I h-avc loved so long, and 
have now at last married ; though aho neither has 
brought me a rich fiortion, nor lived yet so quietly 
with rue as 1 hoped fiom Ikt. 

AV tw, (lulcmiina viutu/i 

Aouimo, roa raiMrr, lihertuji^ o/ia, lihri, 

IJortiqw^ sijlvmpbe, animci nunancnic rctmqnam. 

t 

Mor by me eVr shall you,’ j 

You of all names the sweete-^t and the best, 1 

Y'ou niu.'^es, books, ami libcJtv, and rest ; 

YN)U gardens, fields, and woods forsaken be, ij 

As long as lij'c ibseU forsakes not me. |J 

[A/c/iy ai}t} PiMJi.l ^ j 

It^is, I ('onfcMs, hut seldom seen that the poet dies 
hefoie (he man; fi>r when w^e once fnil in love with ! 
tluit hcwitohing ait, wo do not use to it as a 1 

mistress, but marry it as a wdfe, and take it for hettei j 
oi worse a.s an insejouahU* eoinpanien of our whole ! 
life. Bui as the inaruages of inf.mt.s do hut rarely ’ 
pio-^per, so no man ought to wondi rat tlio diminution 
OI decay of my allection to poewy, lo wliieh I had eon- 
tr.'o'ted mys elf '.o mm h under age, and m> much to my 
own prejudice, in regard of tliose imae profitable 
matches which I might have nia«le among tlio lichrr 
.soil ncc.s. As fm the portion which this bnugft of 
fame, it in an estate (if it he any, for men are not 
oftouer deeeivi'd in their hopes ot widows than in theit 
opinion ol rjcft/i uionximcnium m'c pt that hardly 
ever eonusS in whilst we me living to eiijoy it, but is 
a. fatitastieai kind of reversion to our owm sidves 
Neither ought any man to envy pocks this postliumcnis 
and inuiginary happiness, sinue they find commonly 
s(» little in present, tlmt it may bo tiuly apjilied tn 
them wbich .St Paul speaks of the first Christians, * ii 
their reward he in this life, they are of all men the 
most miserahlv.’ 

Ami if in (}ui''t and flourisliing times they mod 1 
witJi .so .small rm'ouiagemejit, what are tliey to e.vptsd 
in lougdi and troubled one.s ? If wit be dudi a plant 
that it scun'c receives heat enough to prc.servc it n.liit 
even in the summer of our cold eJimutc, how can it 
choose but wither in a long ami sharp winter ? A wai ' 
likt*, various, and a tragical age y« beat Lo wt iUof, but 
ivorst to v>ritr in. 

Tliorc is nothing that requires so much ijf.'TeiiitT 
and ehcei-fulne.ss of spirit ; it must not be either over 
wbclmeil vvith the caus of life, or overcast w^lth tin 
clouds of melancholy arid sorrow, or .shaken and dis- 
turlied with the storms of injuriou.s fortune: it must, 
like the halcyon, have fair weather to breed in. The 
soul must be filled with bright and delightful ideas, 
when it umlertakcs to communicai' deliglit to others, 
which is the main end of poesy. One may iseo, through 
the style of Ovid r/c the humbled ami di.jeotcd 

condition of spirit with which ho wrote It ; there i 
scarce remains any footstep.s of that genius Q,ucm. wee j 
JovU «Va, nec igw% ki'. The cold of the country hud i 
stricken through all lijs faculties, and benumbed the 
very feet of his verses.— Prejacc to hu MUtuiUank^’' 

> I have not faliwily svionn 
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ADIUIUM COWLKY, 


I Of 

i What a bravo privilege is it to be free from all 
j fron> fill envyijjg or hehig envied, from 

J rocciutig arid from paying all kind of ceronioniea 1 It 
I is, in my mind, a v(*rv doHghtfnl pastime for ta-o 
good and ,agt“eeablf‘ friends to tniveKu]! and dovim to- 
getber, in jdaces wlierc they are hy nobody known, not 
know anybody. It wan the cohc of yf’neas; and his 
Aehat0.s, when they walked Jnvi.sibly about the fields 
and Streets of Carthage. V'enus hi'rself 

A veil of fliiokon'il Hir amuml iliem euht. 

That none might kritm , or hee thorn, as they pass'd 
'j'ho rornmon story of DrmosiboiK's' conh-ssion, that be 
had taken grcfi,t pleasure in beaiing of a tankei- 
woman say, as he passed, ‘ This is tlmt Demosthenes,’ 
is wondoifully ridiculous fiom so soliil an orator. I 
myself have often met with tJiat tem]>tntimi to vanity 
(if it were any) ; but am Sd far from fmdiug it any 
jiie.isure, that it only mains me run f.l^tcr from the 
j place, till 1 get, as it'w-ie, nuc of sight-sheL Deuio- 
j erituK relates, and in such a mannei' us if ]„* glmnd 
in the good fortune and commodirv rd it, that, uhen he 
cametn Athens, nohod i their- did so much as take mdu-c 
j of him ; and Kpieurus lived there ver\ well, that is, lay 
j hid jnany years in Ins gurdeiif', so famous since tliat 
, vi*ne, with his frieml AJetroflorus : atn-r whose death, 

, j makirm, in one o' his letters, a J-Jnd eommeiiinration 
j| of the happiness which they twoluni roijo^ed together, 
j he arlds at hist, that lie tlmnghi it no (Iispaxagement 
to ihoue gieat feljetties of (lieir life, tiiat, in themulht 
of the most i!dls(sl.(d ami talking eonntrv in the 
woild, they had lived so long, not onl\ witlunit fame, 
but almost without being beard of; nlid vet, within a 
' very few years aftv-rward, there woie no two iuuiie.s of 
men more kmiwti or more genera ily celebraterl. If 
) wo engage into a litige aequalntai' t ami vaiinus fami- 
1 liaritios, we set open our gatr*s to the invsulers of most 
: of our time ; weex[iose our life to a quotidian ague 
! of ftigid impevtinem-es, which w'ouhl make a wise man 
1 tromldo to think of. Now, as for beinir known much 
' by sight, and iiointerl at, 1 eaiinot ('mujnelieml the 
; honour that lies in that; whatsocvei it be, eveiy 
J mountebank lias it more Oian tJie liest doctor, and tli’e 
I hangman more than the lord-elurd-iustice of a city, 
Kvery creature has it, both rd" untuie and art, if it bo 
any ways extraorvlimiry. It was ns often wild, ‘“J'lus 
is that Hueephalus,’ or ‘This is that Ineitatuw,' wluoi 
they were led prancing tlirough the streeis, as, ‘This 
is that Alovatider,’ or, ‘This is that Donutiaii iml 
truly, for the latter, I take Incitatus to have been a 
much more hononrable beast than his master, an<i 
i more desierving the consulship tliar^he tie' empire, 
i I love and cotnmeud a true gooii fame, b<*ean.se it is 
the shadow of virtue , noi, it doth any gmod to the 
body W'hlch it Hccomjuinies, but it is an cliicaeious 
ahadow, and like that of Tcfer, cures the diseases 
of othei'S. 'rhe besit kind of glory, no doubt, is tbnt 
whicli is relloctod from honi'sfy, such as was the glory 
( of Cafo and Arisli<les; but it was harmful to them 
both, and is seldom benefieial to any man whilst he 
lives J what i1 i» to him after his diMih I cannot say, 
betsause 1 love not pliilosophy ineicly notional ami 
conjectural, and no man who has made the exjierimcnt 
has boon mo kind as to come back to inform ns. Tpon 
the whole matteij 1 account a person who has a 
moderate mind am^l fortune, and live.s in the conver- 
I satfon of two or thrt'c agreeable friends, with little 
I eoTiimerco in the world be, sides, who is esteemed well 
enough by his few neighbonrH that know him, and is 
truly ifroproftohable by anybody ; and «o, after a 
healthful quiOt life, before the great inconvoniences of 
old a.ge, gfoos more silently out of it than he catne in 
(for 1 would not baiT him so much as cry in the exit) : 
this innocent deceiver of the world, os Horace calls him, 


this mvia I take to have beepf inoni happy j 

in his part, than tlie grwntost actora that fill the , 

with show and noise; nay, even than AugUHt«$ hira*- | 
self, who a!<k«,*d, wdth his last breath, whether he had ! 
not played his fanjc very well, f , i 

ter'' 1 

(fj Proci\i.4initf ion, > ' i 

I am gbwl ^hat you approve and applaud mydosigtt 
of witlnlrawing tnysedl from all tumult and busines^i 
of the world, ami consccraling tlic little vest of my 
time to those .-studies ti> wiTu ii uaturc had so motherly i| 
inclined me, and from which foitiinc, like a step- i 
mother, ha.s .so long detained me. Hut, neverthclciis (i 
(you say, which inf is i/v-i/i/u imm} a just which spoils jj 
the good metal it grow.s upon. Put you say) jrou Ij 
would advise me not to piccipitnte tliat resolution^ It 
but tosi.iy^a while longer witli patience iitid com- 'I 
plaisarn-c, till I luul gotten such an cstjite as mig^ht *' 
afford m<‘ (jiccording to tlic sayiiiq of that yjornon, i} 
wliom vou and 1 lovev<-ry numli, and won bl believe <i« 'i 
soon a- anoilcT man) rum Thl.s were |i 

excellent adiicc to .Toshtia, who (oiild bid the Kuii 
stay too. Hut llicre is no ('fooling with life, when it Is [1 
oiio(i fcuHicd beyond forty: th/' seeking for a fortune j 
then is hut a dc jK-iato anci-ganic; if is a hundred [j 
(o one il a man fiing two sixes, and ii-covcr all ; cijijic*- ij 
ci.allv if Ids hand be no Iiu-kicr than mine. !l 

There i.s some ludp foi all tlie defects of fortune ; for j 
if a man cannot attain to the kuigth of liis wishOH, he ! 
may ha\e lii« reuKMly by cutting of tbein shorter, j 
Kpicunis wiites a letter (o Idomciiens (wlio wa« tlicu 
a viry powciinl, wcallliy, and, it seems, bountiful j 
person J, to i< ( onnueiid to him, who had nitule so many 1 
men n> h, om- Pythoclcs, a (Vu-nd of his, whom be il 
dcsiicd might be inadi a tn-h man too ; * but 1 iiitrcat il 
}ou that yon would not do it just Hie 'fame way as you j 
have done to many less ilescrving persons ; but in tbo i| 
most genticnianlv manner of obliging him, which Iji, j| 
not to add ainilnng ttj his estate, but to take .some- If 
tiling tioru hi** desires.’ 

Tltc Slim (-f (In.'S iK, that for the uncertain Impcift of 
Home conveniences, we ought not to defer the oxccu- j 
turn of a work tliat is ncci'*..sary ; especially when th<? ij 
u.sc of tho.sc things whicli wc would stay fur may j' 
oihc'i wise be supplied, but the loss of time nffver re- : 
ceicicd ; nn\, farthci yet, though we. were, sure Hi oh- U 
tain all Ihat wc lm(i a. mind to, though we were sure j| 
of geftir'g neier so niudi by continuing theg-amc, yot, f j 
when the light ol life i- so near going out, and ought to ij 
be.sii piei'iims, ‘ lo jeii ne rant pas la chandellc’ — [the [i 
}day is not worth the o.xpen.sc of tlie camlloj ; after |[ 
iiaviiig lieen long to.sscd in a tenipe.st, if onr masts be ,1 
standing, and wc have still sail and tackling enough jj 
to carry us to our port, it i.s no matter for the want of |j 
Htieamcis and top-ga, Hants : ' i] 

* utere velis, j| 

TotOH paude Minus.’ j | 

A gciiticman, in our late civil wars, when hiftquaitein j! 
were beaten up by the enemy, was taken pHsoncr, and ;j 
lost hts lifr" afterwards only by staying to put on a . ; 
band and ailjust his periwig: ho would escape like a j 
pei-soit of quality, or not at all, and died the noble ij 
nwutyi' of ceremony and gentility. i 

[ Vidon of OUrer Orontwdl.] I 

^ I waa interrupted by a strange Jiml terrible appaxi- 
tiuu ; for there appeared to me (arising out of tbo 
oaith as 1 conceived) the figure of a man, taller than a 
g'uuit, or indeed than the shadow of any giant in the 
oi'cning, fll-i body wa« naked, but that nakeviness 
adorned, or rather deformed, all over with several 

» nor. 1 Bat. iv. ICft. * OiRnifted lekrnre. , 
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figures, ttftcT the TiMiriner of the aneiout Hnionsit 
pwutt’‘<l upon it ; ,^nd I perceived that most of them 
were the rcprcfient4itioii of the late battk-H in our civil 
wans, and (if 1, be not luuch rnistakeu) it was the 
battle of Naseby that wiw drawn upon his breast. His 
e}'cs were like burning brass; ami there were three 
croOTifi of the same metal (as 1 guessed), aiul that 
looked as red-hot, too, iijsm his head. He held m his 
right hand a swoj-d ihat was jet bloody, and nerer- 
thek'HS, the nu^tlo of it w as J\u' guon fvrfidlo ;l and in 
bis loft hand a thick ho<jk, u])on the hack of which \VJ^^ 
wiitti'n, in k'ttets of gold, Acts, Ordiimiices, I’lotesta- 
tious, Covenants, Kngagements, Declarations, Itemon- 
^tnincop, ^;c. 

Though this sTiddon, unusual, and dreadful ohjei*t 
might have quelled a greater eonrage than mine, yet so 
it pleased Hod (for therein nothing bolder than a man 
in a viBioii) that I wn« not at all daunted, but asked 
him resolutely ami briefly, ‘ What art thou ?' Ami he 
Raid, ‘ 1 am called the nort h-west pi ineipality, his higli- 
ncHS, the jiroiector of ilie eouimonvvealf h (d England, 
Scv'tlaJld, and Ireland, and the d<pminions belonging 
thereunto ; for 1 am that Angel to whom the Aliniylily 
has committed the governuient of tlmw throe king- , 
doms, which thou seest from this plaee.’ And t an- 
swered and said, ‘ If it be so, sir, it Keems to me liiat 
for almr»,st these twenty years past your highness has 
been absent from your I'harge; for not only if any 
angel, but if any wise and hom-st man had sinee that 
time been our gmenior, we should tint luive wamlm-ed 
thus lot^g in toese laborious and endless labyiinths 
of confuBion ; but either not havi* enleud at all into 
them, or at lea^t have n'turned hack ere wc had tib- 
soliitely lost our way ; but, instead <.f your highness, 
we have had wiriec ,mich a pioteci ')i. as wan his prede 
cosfsor kieha”d lU. to the knej, his nephew; for Ik 
prt'Hontly slew the common alt h, which he pix** 
tended to protect, and set up liimself in the jda.ee of 
it : a little Icbp guilty, imbed, in one resjieet, bceau.'ie 
the other slow' an innocent, and this man did hut 
murdei a murderer^ Such a protector wc have had 
as wo would have ticen glad to haw* changed for an 
enemy, and rather received a constant Turk than 
this every month’s ajiostatc; such a ]»rot<>e<or, hh 
man is to his tloekn wliich lie shears, and sell*?, or 
devours himself; and I would fain know wlmt the 
' wiUf, which he jiroteets him foun. could do more l 

Such a }vrot<-<'toi’ and, as I was {troe<‘e<lii!C, me- 

I thought his higliticss began to jnit on a displeje^ed and 
1 . 1 lm>atening counienajice, as men use lo do wlien 
I their dearest, fiiends liaj'ficn to b' traduced in their 
.company; which gave me the first rise of ji Uboi.sy 
' ^tgainst him; for 1 did not la Hero that (‘lomweJl, 
among all his foreign corvespondenecfl, had ever hebl 
any with angels, llovvever, 1 was not liardcned enough 
yet to venture a quarrel willi him then ; and tlierefoi'e 
(as if I had sjvokeu to the protector Liinsedf in White- 
hall) 1 dcsiresl him ‘ tlnit lus highness w'oiiM please 
to pardtoi me, if I had imaittingqv spoken anything 
tp the dihj'arngemeut nf a jiersnn whose relidions to 
his bighnesH 1 hal not the lionour to know.’ At 


body, w'hich Lave sometimes, or of mind, which have 
often, mist'd men to the iiightwi dignities, should have 
the courage to attmiipt, and the hajipiwess to succeed 
in, So iinprobahlc a design, iw the dostruqtion of <me 
of the most ancient and most solully-founded mo* 
naiehies upon the earth ? that he should have the 
pow'cr or hohlness to put his prkicc and master to an 
ojion and infamous deatli ; to banish that numerous 
and strongly-alliod family ; to do all this under the 
name and wages of a jatrliiinicnt ; to trample ujioii 
tlu'iii, t*‘o, us he jileiused, and sjmm them out of doorS 
when lie gri'w weary of them ; to raise uj) a new and 
unheaid-of nionstiT out of their ashes; ti> stitlo that 
in the very infiiiiey, and set up himself above all things 
that ever were ealksl sovereign in Kngland ; to ojijuess 
all his I'liernies bv aims, and all his friends afterwards 
by artifice; to serve all parties jiatiently for awhile, 
and to eommaml them vietoriously at last ; to over- 
run eaeh cniin'r of the tliiee nations, and overcome 
witli o<jual fiieility both tbc tiches of the south and 
t.lie jioierty ot the noi'tli ; to he feared and com ted by 
1 all foreign jninccs, and ndojited :i brother to the gods 
of the earth ; to cal! togetlici jairliamonis witli a word 
of Ids jxm, ami scatter them again with the breath of 
his mouth ; to la* humbly and daily jietitioned, that 
he w'ould jde.xse to be hiied, at. the rate of two mil 
lloiiH a-yenr, to lie the master of thoise who hml birr'd 
him before to be their servant; to have tin* cst.ales 
andiites of thiee kingdoms a.s much at his disjio.sal, 
as wa.s the little inheiitaneo of liis father, jimJ to he 
as uohle and liberal in the sjiending of them ; and 
lastly (for theie is no f nd of all the jiarticulars of his 
glory), to liequf'ath all ibis witli one word to hi.s jios- 
tn'.ty; to die wiih jieace at home, and tiinmjih 
a.-io.Hl; t'' be Imviefi among king's, arnl with more 
than regal solemnity; and to leave a iianu! behind 
liim not to be extingni.-'heil but with the whole woild , 
which, as it is now too little for his piabses, so miglit 
have been, too, for hi.s conquests, it the- .short line of 
his human life could have hceti stretched out to tin 
olent of hi.s immoital de.sign.s.'’^ 

'fhe civil war miturully directed the mimls of niair 
jdulosojihjcal im ii t(> the subject of civil .govemnuuit, 
ill w hicli it fieenu'd desirable that some llxod funda- 
mental principles might be arrive d at us ii moanB of 
jireventing fntiue contests of the same kind. Ivieither 
at that time nor since, has it been found possible to 
lay <lown u theory of government to which all man- 
kind would subscribe; but tlu' jwriod under our 
notice nevertheless jirodiict'd some political works 
which (‘onsuh'iMbly narrow eil the delmteahle gr<iund. 
The * Leviy Ilian’ of Iluhhes, whic h we have found it 
c'onvi'inent to nid’otioo in a former page, was tin' 
most distinguished work on the monardiieal side of 
the question ; while Ilarrhurbm’is ■Oceana,* puhlished 
during the jiroteel orate of (Tom well, and some of tlu 
treatises of Milton, are tlie besl; works in favour of 
the republican doctrines. 


which )>e told me, ‘ ihal lu had no other conceniment 
fur his kite highness, than as he took him to he lii«‘ 
jljrreati^st man thai^ ever w.ls nf the Mugiish nation, if 
not (said he) of tiie whole iMold ; wdiieh gives me a 
JUst title to the d*’ti occ of iii*, rejuitnti<in, since I now 
acemmi myself, us vt voae, », Uijtuj}dis('d ITiglish 
angd, by havkg had .‘s) Umgthe mamigemeid of the 
; <kt that country. And juuy, countryman,* said 

1 hi, very kindly, md '•'ly fiatteiiugiy, ‘for 1 would 
1 mu lift VO you ftili ioi" .'lie general error of tho world, 
j that Wid dcci'bs so oxtriiordinaiy a virtue; 

j what can he more oxtraordinary than that a iieroou 
' of m.Cftji biith, no fortuiK', wo tminenl -pialities of 

, ‘w»u- for “ Monamg the c'oinmonweiiltti. 




JAMWS IIAHniNUTON. 

Jamks JIabutxgton iva.s a native of NoiThamp- 
tonshire, where he was born in U>H. He istudied at 
Oxford, and for surne time was a pupil of the ei'lc- 
brated CJiillingworfh. Afterwards, he went abroad 
for several years, wliich were iifhistiy spent at tho 

* Mr Iluiiie has fastirted this character of CromwOll, hat 
nlfrrtilf aahe sajs, in mtu: }><irfiml(irs, /rim the in Ins 

history of fJreat Iwitain, I know not why ho udimihltldnh any 
albirationH iioeessriry. I'lioy are diii'fiy in tlio i^ylo w liieb 
mi] oly wanted no improvcTncnt ; or, if Jt dhl, poah-'i'Uy w'onld 
be more plcaacd to have thi» curious fraijmeut tianmuittcil to 
tbmn in the author’s own words, Ulan in the ohoicCHt pUrase 
of the hUtoimn.--l/urd. 
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courts of Holland and Denmark. While resident at 
the Hague, and subsequently at Venieo, he imbibed j 
many of those republican views which afterwards 
ili|tingui»hed his writings. Visiting Home, he at- 
tracted some attention by refusing on a public ot'ca- 
sion to kiss the pope’s toe j contluct which he after- 
wards adroitly defended to the king of England, by 
saying, that, ‘having had the honour of kissing his 
majesty’s hand, he tliought it beneath him to kiss 
the toe of any other monarch.’ During the civil 
war, he was appointed by the parliamentary com- 
missioners to one of the personal attendants of 
King Charles, who, in 1047. nominated him oneof the 
grooins of his bt'dchainUT. fXcppt upon politics, 
flic king was fond of Harrington’s conversation ; and 
the impression imwle on the latter by the royal 
condescension and familiarity was sueli, as to render 
him very desirous that a reconciliation between his 
majesty and tin; iiarliument might lx.* ellecled, and 
to excite in him the mo^^t xmlent grief wlicn the 
king wnas brought to tlic scatlbld. He has. neverthe- 
less, ill his writings, placed Charles in an unfavour- 
able light, and spoken of his execution as the (‘onse- 
ijjUPnco of a divine judgment. During tlie sway of 
t Vomwell, Harrington oceiipied himself in composing 
the Oecfom, xvliich was puliJiHlicd in and led 

ICK several controverhi(*B. 'rids work is a jmlitical 
rommu'c, ilhistnnmg tlie autlior's idea of a republic 
constituted so as to secure Unit general freedom of 
wldi'b lit* was so ardent an a<lmirer. It is thus cha- 
rai'h'rised by Hume ‘ Harmigtou’s < teeana was 
j well adapted to that age, when tbe plans of imaginary 
j ri'puhlies were the daily subjects of debate and eoii- 
I versatioii} and even in our time, it i.s justly iidiidred 
as a work of genius and invent ion, 'llje style of this 
j author wants lase and thn ney, but tbe good matter 
1 which his work contiuns makes eoinpensation.' After 
I the puhlieation of the ‘Oceana,’ Harrington eon- 
I linued to exert binisclf in diirusing his republican 
j opinions, by founding a debating club, called tbe 
I Kota, mid holding (onversalions with visitors at his 
! own house*, 'i’liis brought him under the suspicion 
j of government soon after the Kestoration, ami. on 
j pretence of treasoiiablt* practices, he was pul iiit«) 

1 confinement, w’hieh lasted uiitd an attack of mental 
’ <lerangcmout made it necessary that he shonld be 
j delivered to his friends. His death to<ik place* in 
j l(»77. Aflcr a careful search, we liavi* been unable 
to find in the ‘ Uceana’ apassagi* of moderate length, 

I whii'h, apart from the context, would prohublj be 
interesting to the readiT. 

» 

SIONCY. 

Ai.okrnon Siimr.v, tlie son of Kolxrt. Kail of 
Ldct^ster, is auotluT celehrated republican writer of 
this age. He was inirn about Hilil. ami iluring hi» 
j fatlicr’s lieutenancy in Ireland, seivi il in the army 
! against the relads in that kingdom. In 1643, wlu'ii 
j the civil xvar between the king and parliament broke 
! out, ho was permitted to return to England, where 
lie immediately joined the parliamentary forecs, 
and, as colonel of n regiment of Imrse, w*as present at 
Hevernl engagements. He was likewdso sueeessividy 
the gevornor of (.’hielu'Ster, Dublin, and Dover. In 
1048 Kewas namdl a member of tin* court for trying , 
the king, wlueh, however, he did not attend, though 
apimrently not from any disapproval of the intentions 
tJf those who compoM^d it The usurpation of Crom- 
well gave much otlenec to Sidney, who declined to 
accept ofce under eitJior him or liis son Hichord ; 
Imt wlien the Long l^rliamcnt rwovered its power, 
ho readily consented to act as om^ of the <‘Ouneil of 
state. At the timejif tlu^ Kestoration, he was en- ! 
Utqjod In a continent^ embassy ; and, iippa-hensive of 


thy vengeance of the royalists, he remained abroad for 
sevcuteeii years, at Uu* end of which his father, who' 
was anxious to see him before leaving the world, 
procured liis i>nrdon from tlie king. AHer .his re- 1 
turn to England in IG77, he opposed tlio itl^aaUrCs! 



o*' t be court, and has IIiith subjeided hirnpclf to the 
ei’iisure of Hume, vho held llu'l sm h (‘ondnet, after 
the royal juirdon. was ungrateful. I’tohubly Sidney 
him.Mlf regauled the pardon ns rather a cissalio'n 
of injiistiei' than as an obligation to an implh’it 
sulmiission for the future. A moTi* serion.s charge 
a.gainst the m<*niery this patriot was presented in 
Dalr) iniile'.s ‘ Memoii.s of (ireal liritam,’ pnhii'-hed 
nearly h contnrv after liis death. 'J'he English 
patriots, willi Lord tVdliani Hus.sell at tlieir lieud, 
inlrigie d with llarillon. the Kreiieh amlaissador, to 
prevent the war betxveen Fraru'c and Englaml, their 
inirpoi'e iH iiig to prevent (.'harl(‘.s 11. from having 
the f'omnniud of the large funds nhieli on siK'li an 
oeea.siou must be intm.sted to him, list he slaudd 
U'<e it against tlie liberties of tlie nation; while 
Loui^ was not less auxjon.s to pii-veid the Engradi 
from jmnjng the list of lus enema, s. The associa- 
tion was a strange one; bat it never vonld have 
been held as a moral stain against tlie patriots, il 
Sir John iKilrvmpli' had not dipeov(>red timongst 
liarilloa’s jtapers one eont.iining n list of pcrisom» 
rect'iving hribe.s from Hie Ereneli monarch, umopgfst 
wliom appear, s the name of Sidney, together wiili 
tliosi* of seviTfd other leading Wliig mernliers of par- 
liament. it has been sngge,sted that Harillon iingitt 
erj!hi?/le Hie numey, and ai'cnimt for it by' a ficti- 
tious list ; but. ti.s Dr Aiken lias candidly rcnuirked, 

‘ saerifieiiig tlic reputation of one who was never 
.suspi-eted, in order to save that of another, iss not a 
very equitable proeivding.’ Yet, when wc consider j 
the (‘on.sunim:ite virtue .^liown by Sidney in other 
eir«*mnstanees. and reflect that it is n charge to I 
which the ueonsed luis not had an opportunity of ' 
replying, wv may xvell allow much doubt to r<‘s*t on | 
the iMMiit. Sidney took a consi»icuou.s jiart in tlie 
pnx'eediugs by which the Whigs endeavoured to ex- 
clude the Duke of York from tla* Ihroiuf; and when 
that attempt tailed, he joined m the conspiracy for 
an insurri'ction, to aeconiphi“}i the .‘uune ohjoct. 
This, as is xvcll known, wa.^ (xpoixcii in conse- 
quent of the detection of an inferior plot for j 
the assassination of the king, in which the pa- i 
triots Russell, Suhu>v, and others, were dexterously, 1 
inculpated by the court. Sidney was trieil for high" t 
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tmson before infemoms Chie.f-Juwtlqe ifefirtesl. 

: Altiibwjyb the only witness w^fainst him was that 
abaiiiiioued cham^ter, X/)r(l Howard, and nothing; 
could bo produced that even ostensildy strengtJiened 
the evidence^ except some tnanuacripts in which the 
Uiwfulnoss of resisting tyrants was maintained, and 
a proferenco given to a fi'ee over an arbitrary govern- 
ment, ilio jury were servile enough to obey the direc- 
tions of the judge, and pronounce him guilty. He 
was beheaded on the 7 th of Decomher 1683, glorying 
in his martyniom for that ‘ old eause’ in which lie 
had been engaged from his youtli. Hia churaeter is 
thus describt'd by Bishop Bumet;— ‘ Ho was a man 
of most extraordinary (iourngo ; a steady man even 
to obstinacy ; sinct^re, but of a rough and t>«>ihteroits 
teiniK‘P, that could not boar contradiction, lie seemed 
itO be a Obristian, but in a particular form of bis own. 
Xle thought it was to be lik<» a ilivinc philo.sopliy in 
tiie mind; but he was against all public worship, uml 
everything tluit looki-d like a church. He was stiff 
to all republican principles ; and sn<;h an enemy to 
everything that looked like a monaicliy. that he set. 
himself in a high ojipositioii against Croniwi il, wlu‘n 
he was made protector. He hud studied the lu.stury 
of govcniinont in all its branclu's, beyond any man 
I ever knew. He had a particular way of iiihinuating 
himself into people that would hearken to hi.s notions 
and not contradict lum.’ 

Except some of his letters, the only published work 
of Algernon Sidney la JJ<sa>ut.n,‘s on UoueritntenU 
which first appeared in 1(1S)8. Of these diacouraes 
Lord Orrery obsevvoa, that ‘ they are admirably 
j written, and contain great historical knowledge, and 
I a remiU‘kablo propriety of diction ; so 1 liat his name, 
j in my opinion, ought to be much higher est.abUshcd 
! in the temple V)f literature than 1 have hitherto 
I found it plact'd.’* As a sp<'Cinien, w e give thefoHow- 
; lug obse»" Wit ions on 

; f and Ooirmn/f'/it.] 

Such as enter into society luusi, in some degree, 
diminisli their liberty. liea.sor le.uis them to this. 
No one man or fatnily is able to pro%idc that which 
is requisite for their convcniencu or Hcem-ily, whilst 
every one has an equal riglit to ereaything, and none 
! itcknowledgt's a supei ior to doieriniin' the controversies 
1 that upon such omv'^ions must {-('ntinually arise, and 
will probably bo so many and great, that iminkiud 
cannot bem* them, 'rhoiciorc, though I <hi not believe 
tluu iJellannine said a coinmonwcaith could note.ler- 
Cise it.*f power; fur )je could not he rgnorant, that 
liomc and Athens did excrcine theirs, and that all the 
kingdoms in the world are commonwealths ; 
there is nothing of absurdity in saying, that man 
fJaUhot Continue in the perpetual and entire fruitioii 
j lilvorty that (Jod hath given him. The hberty 
j ' or one is thwarted by that of another ; and whilst 
ar'e all equal, none will yield to any, otherwise 
tiilttn by a general eonwent. This is the groiiml of all 
jdlSt goven^monts ; hw violence or fraud can create no 
' uud the Hamc consent gives the form to them 

.lulf boW much soever they diller from each other. 

nuinbeis of men, 1) ring within the pre- 
ci4ui!i of onocity, have, as it were, east into a eommori 
':^k right whicli they hail of governing tbeni»eIveH 
f lM qhUiXmb and, by common conaout joining iu one 
I every single person 

] $ii$ to ihc whole; and this men call 

' ppfqqt dethbOrtvey* Othern -rnnaie rather to be governed 
i by a aumberof «uehaMai)st excelled inwiKdoiu 
r»u4 .Qiitd this, iwstfording to the sigiufication of 

■ the word, calkd aristocracy; or when one nmti 

■ ^iciitelled all others, th# govefrmuent wtm put into his 

f , the b5fe and WriHuBte of 8w Ift, p, m 


hands, undfer the name of riiona,tehy4 But tho. wisest, 
best, and far the great^t ^)art of iqankmdj irej^ting 
these simple species, did form governments tpixed or 
compct.sed of the three, as shall be proved hereailtcr, 
which eoimnonly received their respective denomkia- 
tion from the part that prevailed, ahd did d^eiwe 
pmise or blame us they were well or ill propottloneiL 

It were a folly hereupon to say, that the liberty for 
which we cuntoinl is of no use to us, since we cannot 
endure the solitude, barbarity, weakness, want, misery, 
and dangex's that accompany it whilst we live alone, 
nor can enter into a society without resigning it ; for 
the choice of that society, and the liberty of framing 
it according to our own wills, for our own good, is all 
we .seek. Thi.s remains to us whilst we form goveiii- 
jnent.s, that wc onraelves are judges how fat it is ^o<i 
for us to recede frutii our natural liberty ; which is of 
f.o great irn[>i)rtauee, that from thence only wpr/jtta^ 
know whether we arc freeineti or slaves ; ana the d^nn 
ference between tlie best governmcuit an<l the wglH 
doth wholly depe nd on a right or wrong oxer cj||pH p| 
tJmt power. If men are naturally free, such 
wisdom and uudorstamllng will always frauuMnljl^ 
governments : but if they are born under thcd|H|||Hr 
of a perpetual slavery, no wisdom oax) be of usimBRHIw; 
but all must for ever depetid on the xvill ofJ^IPlTds, 
how cruel, mad, jnoml, or wicked soever tl^®be. * * 

Tlie QreciniiH, amongst others xvho followed tbe light 
of reawn, knew no other oiiginal title to the govonx- 
xnent of a nation, than that vvisdom, valour, and jus- 
ti<-e, which was benetieial to the people. These quali- 
ties gave beginning to those governments w^hieh we 
ojill Jfei'tmm Heijna [the goveiniiuiiits of the Hfiroes] ; 
and the veneration i)aid to such »i.» xmjoycd them, pro- 
ceeded from a grateful seiistx of the good’ rcceivCid from 
them : they W'itp thought to be descended from the , 
gods, x\ho in virtue and bonofictmee surjiasswl other 
h.exi ; the same a»i.eiided their tlesceiulants, till they 
eainc to abuse their pow*er, xind by tlieir viee.s showed 
them.sflves like to, ur than others, who could 

bc.st perfoun their duty. 

Hp<>*> «aine grounds wo may conclude, that no 
privilege is pei'iiUaily annexed to any form of govern- i 
lixeiic; but that all iriagistmtes are equally the mini- j 
sters of Hod, who perform the wox*k for w'hich they ! 
are instituted ; and that the people which institxifce» i 
tlwnn may priqx^rtiou, reguIa,to, ami terminate their ' 
p<o,cx a.s to tiuifi, measure, and number of persons, ! 
as .seems most convenient tu tliemselves, which ctvu be | 
no xithcr than their own good. For it exumot he ima- i 
gined that a multitude of p«*oplc should send for 
Niima, or any other person to whoiix they owed np- 
thing, to leign ovfr them, that he might live hx gkwy 
and plenstire; or for any o<b<'r reason, thkn that ft 
might he good for them ami their posterity. This 
shoMT.s the work of all magistrates to bo always and 
everywhere the same, even the doing of justice, a»id 
px'ocuring the welfare of those thht c.rcjite them. This 
we learn from common sense : IMxito, Aristoth?, CiCero, 
and the best human authors, lay it as an ixiuhoTxible jl 
foundation, upon which they build thefr arguiUentB | 
relating to matters of that nature. i 


T.ATXV liACtXXil. liUEtSEU.. | 

The letters of this lady have serfurod her hi place j 
in literature not much less devaft^d than tliat niclxc ; 
in bisUxry whixth she has won by heroism and con- jt 
jugal attaxihiixent. Rachel Wriothesley was tlie so- j] 
cond daughter and co-heiress of the Earl of S 6 ti 1 ;b- < j 
amptan. In 1667, when widow of liOrd yahgh^, i; 
aim married I/xrd William Russell, a oi the first , i 
Duke of Bedford. She was the seniot of her second i | 
husband by five years, and it is snB that hat ! ! 
amiablo aixd prudent chiiracb^ trajs the mean* of | 
rccUtming him from youtlxfrtlTtxlUes into whiqh ho j 
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BNOLISU UTEJFIATUKE. 


W»V ttWEl-L. 


Ujwl plugged at the toe the Bestoration, Hia 
aiabaeq^ueht ]poUtical career is kuown tie every reader 
of JfciJiigUsh hiatiery* If ever a ;oau opposed the course 
of a government in a pure and unselfish spirit* that 
man was Lord William Eussell. The suspicious 
correspondence with Barillon, tUluded to in the pre- 
ceding artoe* leaves him unsullied, for the ambas- 



Ludy lluulii'l Kua'sdI. 

sador distinctly mentions liirn and Lord Hollis as 
two who would not a(;cex>t bribes. When brought 
to triid(July IGSS) under tlie same circumstances 
as those which have been related in Sidney’s case — 
with a packed jury and a brutal judge— and refused 
iicouiUMil to conduct ln» defonce, the only grace that 
was allowed him was to liave an arniumensis. Hi« 
laxly stepped forth to undortalce this ollico, to the 
atoiration of all present. After tlie condeminition of 
hdr husband, she personally implored his pardon, 
without avail. He love<l her as sucli a wife de- 
served to Ihj loved ; and when he t<wk his final fare- 
well of her, remarked, *Tlie bitterness of death is 
now past!' Her ladyship died in 1723, at the age 
of eighty-seven. Fifty years afterwards, appearetl 
that collection of her letters which gives her a name 
in our literary history. 

Dr Filswilllam' -()n her SoJTOtr ] 

U'unonNB Abwisv, AVr. 1(5S.». 

As yon profess, good doctor, to take pleasinc in your 
i writings to me, froju the testimony of a coiHcienee to 
I forwatd my spiritual welfare, so do I to receive them 
aa one to me of your friendship in both worldly and 
1 spirifi^ial concernments; doing so, 1 nood not wa.ste 
I my time nor yours to tell you they are vety valuable 
' to me. That you are so contented to resd mine, I make 
tlie just allowance for ; not for the worthiness of them, 
I know it cannot be ; but, however, it enables me to 
keep up an advantixgcous conversation without scruple 
of being too troublesome. You say something some- 
times, by which Itsliould think you seasoned or rather 
taints with beihg so much whore compliment or 
praising is best learned ; but I conclude, that often 
wjhat one heartily wishes to be in a friend, one is apt 
to bejlievo is so. The effect is not nought towards me, 
Vhoju it ^imates to have a true, not false title to 
least virtue you are disposed to attribute to me. 
Yet I ara far from such a vigour of mind as surmount? 
the secret discontent so hard a dx^tiny as mine has 
fitted in my b^ast J but there arc times the mind can 


hardly feel displeasure, as while «U|h frieaadly convet 
sation entertained it; then a grawHtl moireaoue 
to express the courtesy. , 

If 1 could contemplate the conducts Of ppoylfl^h!!^ 
with the uses you do, it w*ould give oaw i»d?*ed* 
no disastrous events should much affect u». nCW 
scenes of each day make me xd'ten conolude myeuiirlf 
very void of temper and reasx)u, that 1 still shed tears ! 
of sorrow and not of joy, that so good a man b lauded 
safe on the happy shore of a blessed eterrnty ; doubt- 
less he is at rest, tlunigh J find none without him, s6 
true a partnx*r he was in all n^y Joys arjd griefs ; I 
trust the Almi>;bty will pass by this my infirmity; I 
speak it in respect to the world, from whose enticing 
delights 1 can now be better weantal. I Was too rich 
in possessions wliilst 1 possessed him ; all relish ^ 
now gone, I bless fiorl for it, and pray, and ask of all 
good people (do it for me from such you know are 4b) 
also to pray thnt J may more and more turn the Btreoin 
of my RffcctioiH njiwarda, and set n»y heai't upon the 
ever-satisfying }>crf<rtions of tjod; not starting at 
his darkest providences, but remembering continually 
either hi« glory, justice, or p<‘wor is advanced by 
every one of them, anrl th.'*t mercy is over all hn» 
works, as we shall one dnv with ravishing delight see i 
in the meantime, I endeavour to suppress all wild 
imaginations a iiichincholy fancy Is apt to let in ; and 
say with the man in the gospel, ‘ I believe, help thou 
my unbelief,’ 

1 To the Earl of OoluKty—On FrkridAtiKX 

1 have fieforc me, my good lord, two of your letters, 
both i>artially and tenderly kind, and coming from a 
sincere heart and honest mind (the lost a plain word, 
but, if 1 mistake not, very significant), are very coni* 
fxirtable to mo, who, I Lope, have no proud thoughts 
of myself aa to any sort. The opinion of an esteemed 
frienil, that one is not very wrong, assistfl to strengthen 
a weak ami willing mind to do her duty towards that 
Almighty Iking who has, from infinite bounty and 
goodness, so cbexjuejfed my days on thivS earth, as 1 
can thankfully reflect I felt many, I may say many 
yearn t>f pure, and, I trust, innocent, pleasant content, 
and happy enjoyments as this world can afford, par- 
ticularly that biggest blessing of loving and being 
loved by tbose 1 loved and respected ; on earth no 
enjoyment certainly to be put in the balance with it. 
All other are like wine, intoxicates for a time, but the 
end is bitterness, at least not profitable. Mr Waller 
(whose picture yon look upon) hjis, 1 long remember, 
these words 

All we know they flo nhove 

Is, that they sinK, and that they love. 

Th<‘ best nows T have heard is, you have ti 
companions with you, which, 1 trust, will ooiiti^t? 
to divert you this sharp season, when, after »o Iftlha 
fit as I apprehend yon have felt, the air even 
improving pleasant garden cannot be enjoyedi wEbeut 
hazanl. 

\To Ih' FitzwUliam — Domestic MkfoHmics.\ 

If you have heard of the dismal accident in this 
neighhourhooxj, you will easily believe Tuesday night 
was not a quiet one with us. About one o’clock in 
the night, I heard a great noise Lu tlie square, so little 
ordinary, 1 called up r servant, and sent her down to 
learn the occasion. She brought up a very sad one, 
that Montague House was on fire ; an# it waa so In- 
deed ; it burnt with so great violence, the whole heue?' 
was consumed by five oxlw^k. The wind blew stieng, 
this way, so that we lay ufider fire a ma|i pari of tb? 
time, the sparks and ^ames (’oritinually covering the,: 
bouse, and filling the court. My boy awakM, and 
said be was ahnosi stifled with smoko, but bOjip^'Md 








, , * wwld ^50eity 90 vfa» saMed 

? f took a pjb^^ WfteJlow vory willingly, Z#acly I)e^ 

i ( J^tefeirfi ’8 ym*n^^ tmy. wkom liis nurse hm brought 
j I k in k blaaket l 4 dy Dovoushire came towards 

',jnUoOTiiUg» ftud lay.hot^ and hod done so still, but for 
a soeoiui ill aociaent* Her brother, Lord Arran, who 
has been ill of a fever twelve days, was despaired of 
jreSterday morning, and spots appeared; so she resolvctl 
t 6 see him, and not to return bitlier, but to Somerset 
IfoUse, where the queen offered her lodgings. lie is 
ii^id to be dead, ajid I hear this moniiiig it is a great 
blow to the laitjily ; and that he wjis a most dutiful 
Ohh and kind trieiid to all his family. 

Thus wo SCO what a day brings forth ! and how mo 
mentaiy the things wo set our hearts upon. O, I could 
heartily cry out, * \Vheti will longed-for eternity come !’ 
but our duty ia to possess our souls with patience, 

1 am qnwilling to shake off all hoi)es about the 
biflef, though 1 know then» that wont to the chan- 
cellor sinde the refusal to seal it, and his answer does 
not encourage one’s hojies. Ilut he is not a lover of 
smooth bSttiguoge, so in that i“eppect we may not so 
soon despair. 

1 fancy I saw the young man you mentioned to be 
about my son. One brought me six prayer-hooks as 
from you ; also distributed three or four in the house 
I sent for him, aud asked him if there was no mistake 
Ho waid no. And after some other questions, T com 
dudod him the same person. Doctor, f do assure 
YOU I put an entire trust in your sincerity to advise; 
but, 08 I told you, I shall ever take Lord Uedford 
aloji^^ in all the concerns of the child. He thinks it 
, early yet to put him to learn in earnest ; so do you, I 
belicyo. My lord is afraid, if we take one for it, he 
Will put him to it; yet I think pf:r]j»])H to overcome 
my lord in that, and assure him he shall not be 
j^rqssed. Hut 1 am much advised, and indeed in- 
cliinod, if 1 coUld he fitted to my mind, to take a 
, fiyenchman j so I shall do a charity, and pro/it the 
jc^ild also, who shall learn French. Here are many 
ficlmlars como over, ivs are of all kinds, (lod knows 
,, 1 have still a charge with mt, Jiiidy Devon shire’t, 
'iiaugbtor, who is just como into 103 ^' chamber; so mu.st 
break off. I am, sir, truly your faithful servant. 

Ibe young lady tells me Lord Arran is not dead, 
but rather better. 

[To Loi'd Caven(Iiilh—Bere(^ve^r)a^f.] 

Though I know iny letters do Lord Cavendish no 
setM-iee, yet, as a rcspe<‘t 1 love to pay him, and to 
thank biiu also for his last from LiTiiheck, I had not 
htien so long silent, if the death of two persons, both 
ucar and dear to me, had not made me so nn- 
< obtUi^table to myself, tliat I knew I was utterly unfit 
tq^iQfuvcrse where I would never be ill company. The 
,s^|«i|aCion of friends is gi-ievous- My .■lister Montague 
I loved tenderly ; my Lord Gainsborough was 
■ ih*^^)^ly son of a sister I loved with much pas- 
’ STOiW'S, they Iwtb deserved t<j Ix^ rcracmhei'od kindly by 
them. I’hey both began their mce long 
and 1 hoped should have ended it so too; 
great and wise Dispoiier of all things, and who 
, w^ere it is best to place his creatures, either in 

f br III tbc.Oiher world, has ordewid it otherwise. 

ii^T^ovcnieiu we can make in those eases, 
dekr lord, rather than I, whose glass : 
are young, and 1 hope have many ] 
is, I say, that we should all 
MiJtft passing throujafh this to u better ] 

ivqrw%i'tite i and the scene sometimes 1 

of life may be ended before 
W libihSt W! 6 ,;WtV« gone fauH’ way ; and that a hanjiy 
et^tor OSt fipeadipg well or ill that time 

nfi h#lbr pwtmtfbm ^ 

and you amnot die too 


soon, nor live too lobjj. I bo|>c the lost shall your 
lot, with many blotwia^ attendi% it, 

SAMlJiSt BDWk. . ^ _ 

Samuel Bittler, whose wit is so ooni^tdetKitis io 
his ‘ Uudibras,’ exhibited it with m) less bidlWancy 
in some prose works which w'etN^tiblislied a cmi- 
sidcrable time after his death.* The hiost interest- 
ing of them arc Characters, resembling in style tbo^ 
of Overbury, Earle, and Hall, 

A Small Poet 

Is one that would fain make himHclf that which 
nature never meant him ; like a fanatic that inspires 
hlnnself with his own virhimsios. He sets up haber- 
dasher of small poetry, with a veiy small stock, and 
no credit. He believes it is invention enough to find 
out other men’s wit ; and whatsoever he lights upon, 
either in books or company, he makes bold with as 
liis own. I'his ho puts together so untow'ardly, tliat 
3 'ou may penreivc his own wit has the rickets, by the 
swelling disproportion of the joiuts. You may Know 
his wit not to bo natural, *tis so unquiet and trouble- 
some in him : for as those* that have money but sel- 
dom, are always sliaklng their pockets when they 
have it. so does lie, when he thinks he has got 6ome- 
thing that will make him appear. Ho is a perpetual 
talker ; and you may know by the freedom of hja dia- 
<*i)ur 80 that he ciune lightly by it, ns thieves spend 
freely what they get. Ho is like sui Italian thief, 
that never robs but he murders, to prevent discovery ; 
s<» sure is he to cry down the man from wdiom he pur- 
loins, that his petty larceny of wit may pass unauH- 
pected. lie appears so uver-ccn>ccrned in all men’s 
wits, as if they wert* but di.s]»aragetiicnta of his own ; 
and cries down all they do, as if tliey were encroaeli- 
niciits ii])on liim. He takes jests from the owners and 
breaks them, jih justuH's do false weights, and pots 
that want measure. When he meets with anything 
that is very good, he changes it into small money, 
like three groats for a shilling, to servo several o||(a<- 
sions. He disclaims study, pretends to take things 
in motion, and to shoot Hying, which appears to be 
very true, by his often missing of his mark. As for 
epithets, he always avoids those that are near altin 
to Die sense. i>ueh matches aj*e unlawful, and not fit 
to bo mmie by a Christian poet ; and therefore all his 
care is to choose out such as will serve, like a wooden 
leg, to piece out a maimed verse that waijt« a foot or 
two, and if they will but rhyme now and then into 
the bargain, or run upon a letter, it is a work of 
supererogation. Ffir siniiUtudes, ho likes tlwj hardest 
and most obscuro Wst ; for as ladies wear black 
I>ati'hcs to make their complexions seem fairer than 
they are, so when an illustration is more obftciire than 
the sense that went before it, ii must of necessity 
make it apjiear clearer than it did ; for contraries are 
best set off with contraries. Ho has found out a new 
sort of poetical Georgies— a trick of sowing wit like 
clover-grass on barren subjects, which would yield 
nothing before. This is very useful for the times, 
wherein, some men say, there is no room left fox hOw 
invention. He will take three grains of wit, like the 
elixir, and, jirojectiug it upon the iron age, turn H 
immediately into gold. All the bulfiness of maaikiud 

♦ ‘ The nenuhie Bomalns, in Pro«<eand Vctbo, of Mrlpoiwwsl 
Mutlcr, author of HuUlbraa PuhUsbed from tl^ Original 
MSfe?., formerly In the iMWsemion of W, Longnoyilto, ISsq . ; wltli 
Notes by R. Thyer, Keeper of the Puhlle LlbrarRat 
nw London: 1759 / Wo have speplfled this |Ully,,he- 
catiae tUer« is a epurlovw compUatloa, entitled ♦ KkiilearTs t^w- 
thmuous Works. London; 1780/ Only tUxTOO mt of fifty 
pieces, which make up the latbw ooiUeo|i5>», am genuine pro* 
dncttoiiA (U* liiifw. 
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tijftS ptesfimtlv yftiniiuM, ttie whol0 worltl hiw kept keil- 
(Jny ; thete kad bee» no Mien but liem*# peet», mo 
women but nyiMpki* .iMui Bbephenlefiws j tmeu have 
borne wwl rivere flowed plumi-porridge. When 

; he writeii, he commonly uteers the sense of hia lines 
I by the Thy?»e that is at the end of them, as butchers 
do calves by the tall. For wben he has ^mado one 
line, which is easy cuouf^h, ami has found out sonie 
sturdy hard word that ^ will but rhyme, ho will 
, hammer the sense upon it, like a pioco of hot iron 
upon a« anvil, into what form he pleases. There is 
, , DO art in the world so rich in ternis as poetry ; a 
whole dictionary is scarce able to contain tJiem ; for 
theix; is hardly a pond, a shccp-walk, or a ^avel-pit 
in all Greece, but the ancient name of it is become a 
term of art in poetry, lly this means, smaU poets 
have such a stock of able hard words lying by them, 
as dryades, hamadprades, ahnidea, fauni, nymphac, 
sylvani, &c., that signify nothing at all ; and such a 
world id pedantic terms of the .same kind, as may 
serve to Ibrnish all the new inventions and ‘thorough 
reformations* that can ha.ppcn botneen this and Platons 
great year. | 

vl Viiitu^r * I 

Kangs out his tmsli to show has not goo(J wine; 
for that, the proverb says, needs it not. He had 
ratlmr sell bfl<l w nio than good, tlnit stands him in 
no imoro ; for it makes men .sooner drunk, and then 
they are* the easier over-reckoned. Hy iho knavetie.s 
he acts above-board, which every man secs, one may 
easily take a measure of those he does under-ground 
in his cellar ; for he that will pick a man’s pocket to 
his face, will not stick to use him w’or.sc in prhatp 
w’-hen he knows nothing of it. He does not only spoil 
s«and destroy his wines, but an ancient reverend pro- 
verb, with brewing and racking, that says, ‘ In vino 
veritas ;* for there is no truth in his, but all false and 
Bophiaticated ; for he can counterfeit wine as eun- 
ningly as Apelles did grapes, atul ch«‘at men with it, 
(U) ho did birds. IIo is an Antichristian cheat, for 
Christ turned water into wine, and ho turns wine into 
waibr. Me scores all his rcckoniugs upon two tables, 
made like those of the 'J’en ('ommandments, that he 
may be put in mind to break them as oft as possibly 
he can; cspeciiUly that of stealing and bearing false 
witness against his neighbour, when he draw.s him 
bad wine, ami 8wcar.« it is good, and that ho can take 
I more for the pipe than the wine will yield him by the 
. bottle— a trick that ji- Jesuit t.aught him to choat his 
own consuibUce wdth. When he is fouml to (»ver- 
rcckon notoriously, he has one common evasion for 
all, and, that is, t« say It w.as a piistake ; by which 
he moans, that be thought they had not been sober 
cmmgli to discover it ; for if li had passed, there hud 
! been no error at all in the case. 


Ts (^common nuisnnee, and as great a grievance to 
those that come near him, as a pewtercr is to his j 
nelghbourH. Ilis dl.-^courso is like t>ie braying of a 
mortar, the more impertinent, the more voluble and | 
loud, Its , a pestle makes more noise when it is rung 
o)v the aides ol* u mortar, than when it stamps down- 
rkhL.and .hits upon the businim A dog that ojicns 
up<ni a wrong sceat will do it oftencr than one that 
never opens but upon a right, lie is as long-winded as 
ft vcniidtict, that tills a» fast as it emi>tics ; or a trade- 
wind, thi^t blows one way for half a year together, and 
ohotbpr as long, as if it drew in it« breath for six 
intmiha, and blew H out again for six more. has 
iih bn any maii*s cars or patience that ho can 

gbt wlihfn hts sphere of activity, but torturcH bun, as 
they oorrobt boys in Scotland, by stretching their lugs 
without rewbrse* Uo is like an ear^wig, when bo gets 


within a man** car^ he is, ' 

again, lie is a siren to himself, . 

escape shipwreck but by haviiij^ w : , , 

instead of his ears.. Ho plays w'ith 

cat docs with her tail, and_ i.s tranftpo^d wiftb Ki»bv, 

delight he gives himself of kis own making* j; ' v /' v 

Am 

Ih one that has his being in this age, but his lifb ^ 
and conversation is in the days of old- He despise*' 
the pieseiit age as an innovation, and Kliglit* the 
future ; Imt has a gn'at value for that which la past 
and gone, like the madman that loll in love with ' 
Cleox>atrsu 

All his curiosities Lake place of one another |i<scord* ., 
ing to thoir seniority, and he values them not by ; 
their abilities, but their standing, lie has a grtM; 
veneration for tvords that are stricken in years, 
ara grown so aged that they liave outliveil their (in*-, 
ploymeiits. 'J'ho'jc ho with a re.spcct agreeable , 
to their aiiti<}uity, and the good services tlicy have ' 
done. He is a great iime-sovvor, but it is of time tmt „ 
of mind to which he cunfornis exactly, but is wholly' 
retired from the prcsetit. His days were spent atul, 
gone hmg before ho came into the world ; and since, 
his only lmaines.s is to collect what he can out of the 
ruins id* them. He hu*-' so .strong a natural aflectiow 
to anything that Is tdd, that he may truly say tn, 
dust and worms, ‘you are my father,’ and to rotten- 
ness, ‘thou art my motlior.’ Ho has no providence 
nor forcsigl’t, for all his contemplations look back- 
ward upon the day.s (jf old, and bif? brains are turned 
with tlu'iii, as if he wnlkod backwards, lie valuetii 
things wrongfully upon their autiipiity, forgetting 
that the most nnulem are really tlu* most ancient of 
all thing.-- in the woibl, like tlutsc that reckon their, 
pounds before their shillings and pence, of which they 
are made uj). He ealecmb no eusloms but 8udi as^ 
have outliv<‘d themselves, and are long since out ot 
use ; us the t’atholics allow of no saiiits but such as 
are «leji<h nud the lanalics, in f>j>positioii, of Jume but 
the living. 

WALTKU rjlAKLKTON. 

Another lively deseriber of bunmn eharaetoT, W'lio 
llouri.sbetl in this pcrioil, was Dii Waltku OHAnus- * 
TON (IGIU -I7i*7), physici.'iu to Gluirles fl., a friend of 
J lobk^s, ;md fur several y«‘ars pix'sideut of the CoUn|rc 
t)f riiysu'iaiis in J>)naoii. He wrote many wprk*; 
on theology, luitund history, natural phUokoplli^, | 
nuuliciiie, and anti(iuiticB ; in which last departn^t 
his nuKst noteul production is ii treatise publfsl^ 
in 16G.3, maintaining the Danisii origin of 
bengc on Salisbury riain, in oj^wsition to 
Jones, who attributed tliat remarkable 8tniCW^.;P ' 
tlie Komaiis. Tim wnirk, how ever, wliillh icei^ |o 
tieserve more particularly our attention In thiftMa^ 
is, A Jirkf Diacourm c<moerninp ihe DijffhreM Kite 
of Meru published by Dr Charloton in IG^b, It i« 
hiten^-sting, both on account of the lively and accu- 
rate sketches of character which it contsuiis, and 
hee.ause the author, like a sect whoso opinions iuive 
lately attracted much notice, attributes the yarletje# 
of fcilent which are found among men m diflcretwje* 
in the form, size, and quality of their brains.* We ^ 
shall givfi two of his happiest sketches. 

The i2ccf*Zy uftd Nitiihk frit. 

Such as are endowed wdiercwitli have a eertam 
temporary acuteiiess of conceit, accompamed ^*1'“ a , 
qui^ delivery of their thoughts, so as tliey gau .ftf. 

* See Tlimudcgicat .loHraftb viL W- , 


pteaerui’e ctntortttin tijoir auditors tn'th facetious pai- 

a^tid dueiii dtiacoursiii^ even upon ocoaaioQft ; 
,:&ai ^enen^lly impatient of aocond thoughts and 
deliberations, they seem titter for pleasant coUotiules 
ar>d droUeiy than for counwel and design ; like fly- 
boats, good only in fair weather and shallow waters, 
atid then, too, more for pleasure than traffic. If they 
be, as for the most part they arc, narrow in the hold, 
and destitute of ballB.St sufficient to counteqnnse 
their lai'jdfe sails, they reel with every blast of argu- 
^mont, and are often driven upon the sands of a * non- 
plus but where favoured with the breath of common 
[Itpplauso, they sail smoothly and proudly, and, like 
t,he city pagesuits, discharge whole volleys of squibs 
and crackcre, and skirmish most furiously. But take 
them from their familiar and private conversation 
into grave and stwero assemblies, v hence all extem- 
porary flashes of wit, all fantastic allusions, all iier- 
iflOhul reflections, are excluded, and there engage 
them in *in encounter with solid wisdom, not in light i 
bkinuiahea, but a pitched field of long and serious j 
debate concerning any important question, and then I 
you shall soon discover their w'eakness. and ooutomn 
that barrenness of understanding which is incapable 
of struggling with the difficulties of apodictical know- 
ledge, and the deduction of truth from a long series 
of reasons. Again, if those vetw concise sayings and 
lucky rojtarteos, w'herrsin they are so happy, and which 
at finst lu'ariiig wcic entcrlaiued with so mucli of 
ploasui-e and admiral inn, be wi'.ttcn downi, and brought 
to a strict examination f»f theii pertinency, coljcrciicc, 
and verity, how sballow, how frothy, how forced woll i 
they be found ! how much will tlu'v lose of that 
applause, which tb.oir tickling of the cur and present 
flight through the imagliuition had gained ! In the 
greatest part, therefore, of such men, you ought to 
oxpeot no deep or contimied riwv ul wjr, but only a 
, few plashes, and those, too, not alt<'gciher fiee from 
laud and putrefaction. 

Tfi< ^hv] hut Svrt' ir/7. 

iSome heads there are of a certuin close and reserved 
Copiiftitution, whii'h makes them at first sight to pro- 
tfiilfl©' as littla of the virtue wlieicvvith they are en- 
dotWHl, as the former appear to he above the imper- 
fections to which they are .‘<ubjc< t. Somewh.at slow 
they are, indeed, of both conception and expression ; 
yet no whit the less provided with solid prudeueo. 
When they ai’C eugagi'd lo speak, their tongue doth 
not readily interpret the <Iictates of their mind, so 
that their language comes, a« it were, duqipiug Yroin 
tlicir lips, even whore they aie encouraged by familiar 
intreatiea, or provoked by the smartness of jests, 
which sudden and ninible wits liavo newly darted at 
them. Costive they are also in invention; so that 
Vfhen tliey would deliver somewhat Holld and ro- 
‘ mhY'kAble, they are long in seeking what is fit, and us 
loj|g in determining in what manr er and words to 
it. But, after a little consideration, they pouc- 
deeply into the substanoo of thliigs and marrow 
of fcasinesh, and conceive pnqier and enq>hatie words 
hy.wluch to ex|woss Iheii sentiments. Barren they 
but a litlle heavy anvl retentive. Their gifts 
till and comeided; but being funiisluMl with 
not airy and uuibratil nms borrowed from the 
of the? sebcol-i, but tme and useful~aud if 


, to however, an aspect very like to 

dfllV capacities, at flm sight most men 
''fcalto taolu' to bt* irtajly; atich, and »tran,^er« hmlc upon 
the neglect and contempt. Hence 

dt* thuA eicellont parts maainiug unknown, 

I lilfc the' favour and piitw-naje of great JiOrsons, 


wJhereby they might be reiioemed froifl obacuHtji iW^d 
raised to employnientft miswerablO' to their faculties, 
and crowned with honours preivortiuhato to thhir, 
merits. The best course, therelbre, for these to over- 
come that eclipse which prejudice usually brings upon 
them, is to contend against their own miiidesty# and 
either, b^ frequent converse with noble and discern- 
ing spines, to enlarge the windows of their, minds, 
and dispel tiiosc clouds of reservedness that darken 
the lustre of their faculties ; or by writing on some 
new and useful subject, to lay open their talent, so 
[ that the world may be conviuced of theii' intrinsic 
value. 

Ill 1070 Dr Charloton publislied a vigorous trans- 
lation of Epicurus’s * IHorals," prefaced by an earnest 
vindication of that philosopher. We extract ope . 
of the chapters, as a specimen of the style in which 
the ancient classics wore * faithfully Englished* in 
the middle of the severitcenth century. 

0 / Mocksti!^ o^ipnned to A mbif mu 

f’onccniiug this groat virtue, which is the fourth 
brunch of temperance, there is very little need of say- 
ing more than what ive have fonnerly intimated, when 
we declared it not tube the jiart of a wine man toaflcct 
greatnoBH, or powder, or honours in a comnioii wealth ; 
but so to contain Jiimholf, as rather to live not only 
ptivatTdy, but even obscurely and conw.*alc(I tn some 
secure corner- And therefore the advice wc shall 
4'hictly inculcate in this place shall bo the very same 
wc usually givo to onr best friends. I/ive private and 
concealed (unless sonio I'ireumstance ol’ state call you 
forth to the assist:irie,e of the pmblic)* insomuch aft, ex- 
pot ience ficijucntly confirms the truth of that prover- j 
biai sayi ig, ‘ He hath well lived who hath well con- I 

ceal<*d hiuisclf.’ 

f’ertaiuly, it hath been too familiaidy observed, Uwrt 1 
many, who had nioiinti'd up to the highest pinnacle ! 
of honour, have bi cii on a sudden, And, as it W'cn*, ( 
with a thunderbolt, thrown dmvti to the bottom of. 
ini.sery and <*ontenipt ; and so been brought, though 
t<*o latoj to acknowledge, that it is much better for a 
limn qiileily and peaceably to obey, tluin, by laborious 
elinibing up the craggy rocks of * ambition, to aspire 
to command and sovereignty' ; and to set his foot 
rather upon the plain and humble ground, than upon 
that slippery height, from which all that can be with 
uason expected, is a precipitous and ruinous downfall. 
Besides, are not those grandees, upon whom the ad- ; 
miring multitude* gaze, as upon roful^Jb cornets, and 
prodigies of glory and honour; are they noli* we say, | 
of all men tlic most uTihapj>y, in this one rtsspoct, thM ■ 
their breasts sw'aitii with most weighty am} trouble- 
some cares, that incessantly gall and coiTWle their 
very hearts I Beware, ther torc, how you believe that 
such live securely ami tmnquilly ; since it is Impos- 
sible but those who are feared by^mauy (Should tbem- 
selvos be in contimnil fear of some. 

Though you see them to be in a manner environed 
with xmwer, to ha\c navies uumerous enough td send 
abroail into all seas, to It* in the heads of mijgjbty and 
victorious armies, to be guarded with well aitned and 
faithful legions ; yet, for all this, lake heed yod do 
not conceive them to l>e the only happy tneb, nay, 
that they partake «o much as of one sincere pleasure ; 
for al 1 these things are mere pageant^, shadows gUdwl* ' ’ 
and ridiculous dreams, insomuch as fear and are 
not tiling that arc aftaid of the noise of orms^ or re- 
gard the brightness of gold, or the sjilendour of purple* 
but Imldly intniJe thomselvea even into hearts of 
jirjnces and potentates, and, like the poet^s rultutn, 
daily gnaw and coueume theim 

dleware, likewise, that you do not conceive thai 
body i» made one whit the more sfcrobjgf, oT healthj^ by 
tbe glory, greatness, and treasures of tboworchy* 
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cUl% wto yuu may dmily dbsem, thut n feter doth 
«ut violently and Ittog hold Idid nrho lies upon a bed 
of tiwn©, under a covering of Tyrian scarlet, as him 
that lies ajpon a mattress, and hath no covering but 
rag^ ; and that we have no reason to complain of the 
want' of aearlet robes, of golden embroideries, jewels, 
arid ropes of pearl,- while we have a coarse and easy 
^riTient to keep away the cold. And what if yon, 
Tying cheerfully and serenely upon a truss of clean 
straw, covered with rags, should gravely instruct men 
how rain those are who, with astonished and turbu- 
lent minds* gapo and thirst after tho trifles of magni- 
flconce, not understanding how few an<l small those 
things are which arc requisite to a happy life? believe 
mo* your discourse would be truly inagniflcent and 
high, because delivered by one whoso own happy ex- 
perience corifinna it. 

What though your house do not shine with siher 
and gold hatohinentrt ; nor your arched roofs resound 
with the luultipliod echoes of loud music ; nor your 
walls be not thickly beset with goldeii figures of beau- 
tiful youths, holding great lamps in tiicir extended 
annH, to give light to your nightly levels and sump- 
tuous banquets ; w’hy yet, truly, it is not a whit less 
(if not much more) pleasant to repose your wearied 
limbs upon the green grass, to sit by some cleanly ami 
; purling stream, under the refreshing shade of some 
wcdl-bmnehcd tree, es]>eeially in thesjiring time, when 
the head of every plant is crowned with beautiful and 
fragrant flowers, the merry birds enteitainingyou with 
the music of their w-ild notes, the fresh western winds 
continually fanning your heats, amt all nature smil- 
ing upon you. 

Wherefore, when any man may, if he please, thus 
live at peace and lilierty abroad in the open fields, or 
his own gardens, what leason is thorn why he r.hould 
affect and pursue honours, and not rather Tm*dpstly 
! bound his desires wdtli the calmness and security of 
i that cOuditioiy For, to hunt aft.er glory by (ho on- 
tentation of virtue, of science, of eloquence, of nobi- 
lity, of wealth, of iittcudants, of rich cloths, of beauty, 
of garb, and tlie like, Keriou,‘'ly, it is altogether tlie 
fame of lidieuloijs vanhy ; and in all things modesty 
exacts no more than tliis, that wc do not, througri 
rusticity, want of a decent garh, or too much negli- 
gence, do anything that doth not coiTospond with 
civility and decorum. For it is equally vile, and 

* doth as much denote a base or abject miml, to grow 
insolent and lofty upon the possession of these atl- 
junots of magnifioonce, ns to becomo dejected, or '^in^ 
in spirit,, at the loss or want of them. 

Now, according to this rule, if a wise man chnnec 
to liave tho statues or images his anrestors, or 
other renowned persons of fortner ages, be will he very 
frir from Ixdng prx)ud of them, from showmg thorn n.s 
badges of honour, from afleeting a glory from the 
i jmeroffity of their Jtctiotis and achievements ; and as 
far from wholly n«iglcct,ing them, but will place them 
(as'ltiemorials of virtue) indiflcrcutly either in his 
Jiorii or gnlluTy, or elsewhere. 

I Nor will he be HolicitouH about the manner or place 
; of hia fiepuUuro, or command his executors to bestow 
i great cost, or pomp and ceremony, at his funeral, 
i tho ^ciuef subject of his care will be, what may }>o 
I fawjiicial and pleasant to his successors ; being well 
I ajjdUroii ,tbat, us for his dead corj'se, it will little con- 
{ Ci?rpi, him what bffconms of it. For to propagate vanity 
! tjjycfu beyond death is the highest madness; and not 

* R!H^ ‘ inferior thereto is the fancy of bomo, who in 
I th'eir Tive» are afraid to have their carcasses tom by 
i % tpeth of wild beasts after their death. For if 
I that be an evil, why is it not likewise an evil to ha^ 
I the dead corjMKi burned, embalmed, and immerse*^ in 
t Soney, io grow Cfdd and stiff under a pondetoua 
j marhle, to be pressed down by the weight of earth 


A conspicuous place in tho prose this 

ago is due to DnTBoMAsFnu-isii (I608*-l^61)ihtithor 
of various w^orks in prafdical divinity ahd 
Fuller was the son of a clergyman of the smiie 
settled at Ahfrvinkle, in Northamjvton : heatid 
den thus were natives of the aqinc place, A 
intellect, and micotnonm jvnvers of memory, . 



T, homos Fuller. 

him a scholar alnuKt in his boyhood; his studies 
at QmtMi’a college, Cambridge, were attended wnth 
the highest triumphs of the university, and^ on , 
entering life as a preacher in tliab city, he acquired 
the greatest popularity, ife .afterwards passed 
through a rai)id succession of promotions, until he 
acquired the lectureship i>f the tiavciy in London, 
Meanwhile, he publisJiod his lliHtorifof thclloly TFur. 
On the breaking out of tho civil war, ifrjller attacdied 
himself to the. king’s party at Oxford, and he seems 
to have accompanied the army in active service for 
some years a.-? chaiihdn to I.ord ilojdon. Kven in 
these cirenmstanoes, his active mind busied itself ; 
in collecting innfr'rials for .some of the works which 
he .subsequently puhhshed. Ilis company was at the 
same lime much courted, on account of the extraordi- 
nary amount of intelligence which he had acquired, 
and' a strain of lively humour which seems to Have 
been quite irrepressible. 1'he quaint and familiar 
nature of lii.s mind ciisi)osc‘d him to Im less nice in 
tlic selection of materials, and also in their iJiTTai^ge- 
ment, tlian scholarly men generally are. He 'wdUld 
sit patiently for hours listening to the prattle of oh! 
w'omen, in order to obtain snatches of local hi^^tory, 
tradition.ary anecdote, and proverbial wisdom. And 
these he ha-s wrought Up in his work entitled The 
Worthies of Enyfavd, which is a Strange melange 
of topography, biography, and popular antiquities. 
When tlie heat of Ute war was past, Fuller returned 
to liondon, and became lecturer at 8t Bride's church. 
He was now engaged in his Chvrch History of Britain, 
which was given to the world in 1656, in one volunie 
folio. Afterwards, he devoted Inimself to the prepa- 
ration of his ‘ Worthies, ♦ which be did «iot complete 
till 1660. Meanwhile, he had passed through sOm^ 
other situations ill t}ie church, the hist of which wa® 
that of chaphun to Charles IT. It w^ thought 
he would have been made a bi.shi)p. if he had not 
prematurely cut off by fever, a year alter the 
radiion. T)m extrjmrd inary man possessed a pd 
handsome jierson, and great eciovcrsatitinal 
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1649, ' OF to] mo, I 

Ho uras of kind disipositipnO* «iftd apiiaWe in all Fatlier* the GocwJ Soldier, thp Good Master, and ao 
domestic* relations of lifi^ He was twice inarriM; on. In this and the Q^er {wnidtictions of Fuller, 
bn the second occasion, to a sister of Viscount JiQl> there is a vast iVtnd of f^p;acity and gfpiOd aense, fTe- 

quently expressed in Jangunge ah pithyi'thaH^t'g® 

' collection of admirable and striking ' hiaacitnH * might , „ 

r-^,, easily be extracted from liis jpages. We shhU give 

- samples of these, after presenting the character' Vhich 

, he has beautifully drawn of 

T/te (^ood Bchodlmmtcf, 

Thore is scarce any profession in the oommonwcaltli 
more necessary, which is so slightly jm-formed. The 
reasons whereof I conceive to be these ;''-lMrst, young 
Mcholars make this calling their refuge ; yea,percmii<Je, 
before they have taken any degree in the university, 
coniincnce hchoolmastcrs In the countiy, as if nothing 
else were required to set up this profession but only 
a rod and a ferula. Secondly, others who are able, 
use it only as a jiiusage to better preferment, to patch 
the rents in their present fortune, til] they can pro- 
vide a new one, and betake themselves to some more 
gainful calling. Thirdly, they are disheartened fipiu 
doing their host w-ith the miserable rewaid which in 
some places they receive, being masters to their chil* 
dren and slaves to their parents, i’ourthly, being 
grown rich they grow negligent, and si'orn to touch 
the school but by tlie j^roxy of the nsJier, Dut 
how W01J our schoolmaster behaves himself. 

Ills genius inclines him with delight to his profes- 
sion, Some men had as well be school boys as school- 
iniistera, to bo tied to the school, as (hooper’s Dictionary > 
and Scapula’s Lexicon arc cliained to the desk therein ; 
and though great selodars, and skilful in other arts, 
an: bunglers in tins, liut (lod, of his goodness, hath 
^ ‘ - r -- fitted scv'iral rnett for sevenil callings, that the neces- 

oi.istniidvvt’hurci'urucisircvt, ‘‘■I* eonditions, may be 

orovided lor. So that he who hcholds the labric , 
tinglass. ^ As proofs of bis wonderful memory, it is thereof, may suy, (tod hewed out the stone, and ap- : 
stated that he could rcjieat five liundrcd unconnected pointed it to lie in this very plaec, Hu' it w'ould fit 
words ailer twice hearing them, and rccitis the wliole none other so well, and here it doth most exv^llent. 
of the signs in the principal tboroughture of liondon And thus ( lod inouldcth .some for a schoolmaster’s 
after Oiujc j)as8ing througli it and back again. His life, undertaking it with desire and dcliglit, and dis-' 
only other w^orks of the lciu<*- iini>orianco are The eliarging it with dexterity and hapjty success. 


Oil! St IJiidvV t’hurcli, riecl Siroct, 


Profane and /fo/^ StafeSf and A Pis(/uh Vieir of He studicth his scholars’ natures fw carefully as 
I Palestine. they their books ; and ranks tlioir tlispouitious into ^ 

The principal work, the ‘Worthies,’ i.s rather ti several forms. And though it may scent dillicult for | 


colhaition of brief memoranda than a regular corn- him in a great school to descend to all particulars, 
l>f)pition, BO that it docs not admit of extract for yet. experienced schoolmasters may quickly make a 
[ these pages. While a nitMlcrn reader sniiles at the gninnn.'tr of boys’ iiatiire.s, and reduce them all (sttv- 
[ east quantity of gossip whicit it containti, he rnust *Hng Home few exceptions) to these general rules; 
j also bo Bensiblc tlmt it liim preserved much eu/ious 1. ThoHo that are ingenious and industriom. The 
infonnatijiri, whiulj -would have oihei-wise iKrcn lost, conjunction of two hucIj planets in a youth presage 
The eminent men whose lives he records, are ar- much good unto hiftn Ti> such a lad a frown may be | 
ranged by Fuller according to their native eountios, a whipping, and a whij»ping a death ; yea, wh«te their 
of which he rncution.s also the natural productions, m.'i.'^ter whips them once, shame whips them all the 
manulhctures, medicinal waters, herbs, w'()uder.s, week after. Such natures he useth wdth all jKuitlenesS. 
bulli^iugfl, local proverbs, sheriffs, and modem battles. -• Thow that arc ingenious and, idle. These thiuk 

mtkun'. ,r ..11 ^ T - . , . . I :ii. 1 . j At. _ /'..I I.. AI...X i. JaI. 


ThlSi Hyle of all Fuller's works i.s extremely quaint the hare in tJie fable, that running with snails 
Arid. jocuLir ; and in the power of drawing humo- (•*'<» they count the rest of their (9choolieHows\ they 
rotts comparisons, he is litlL-, if at all, inferior to shall come soon enough to the post, though smtijiing 
Butler hiintadf. Bishop Nicolson, simaking of bi.s « while before their starting. Oh, a good rod 
j OiUlKfh History,' accusoa him of Ixdng fonder of a would finely take them napping. 

Jok^ thanof correetaess, and says tbuthe isijot Bcru- 3. Those that are dull and diligent* Wiuofl, the 
polotie in his inquiry into tlio foundation of any stronger they be, the more lees they have when ^y 
, stbry that comes in his way, ‘Even the most Many boys are muddy -headed till they he 

stfTOUit Alrii authontif. parts of it are so interlaced riarifieil with age, and such afterwa^j^s prove tho best* 
i jivith pud quibble, timt it looks as if the man ^fi“tul diamonds arc both bright, and squared, And 
.had ridicule Uk- annals of our church pohitcd by nature, and yet are soft and worthless ; 

Alfi.4 W)mnuce/“** TIicbc ununadversTonu, >vherea» orient ones in India are rough arid rugged 

howrevtar, Accounted too strong. Fuller's * Holy naturally. Hard, rugged, and dull naturea of 
and States' contains admirably draw n cha- Acquit thoTUHolves afterwards the jewels of thechfintiy* 

wbiclf aro held fortii as oxamples to 1 k^ re- And therefore their dulness at first is to be botw 


) ; ITOters, wbiclf aro held fortii as oxamples to 1 k^ re- ajiu therefore their dolness at first is to bo boJCW 
sjkN^iitoly imitatt?d and avoided j such as the Good if thiy be dili^nt. That schoolmastor deservo* 

I 'T^S . A w.A, . he beaten himself, who beats natuVe in a bey for ■ 

I ' f y* Rittgh^ Llhmry, p. !ifi. a fault. Aud I question TVhethc*? aII th« ''^hipping in 


pjtioas wftimns. 


KNOLISa LITEKATUaR 


FULLER, 


worM cm mjike thfAt jjar whi^bhl *w« watamllv 
nljagjffish, riae one ijiinotb Iwfiw'C tjuft Jfcio«lr mature hath 
appoinWd, 

, i, Tho«« at€t invincibly dull, a^^d negligent 
aleb. CoitcctWn may refovm the latter, not amend 
the formijr. AH the whetting in the world can never 
,!iet a^mor^s edge ou that which hath no Htcel in it. 
Kuch boys he consigneth over to other profesHionfi, 
Shipwrights and boat-makers will choose those crooked 
pieces of timber which other carpenters refuse. Those 
may make excellent merchants and mechanics which 
will not serve for scholars. 

He is able, diligent, and methodical in liis tc.ach- 
ing ; not leading thorn rather in a circle than foi wanls. 
He minces his precepts for children to swallow', hang 
Ing clogs on the nimbleucss of his ow'u soul, that liis 
Scholars may go along with him. 

He is and will he known to bo an absolute momirch 
in his school. If cockering mothors jiroflcr him money 
tt> purchase their sons’ oxemption fioin his rod (to 
live, as it were, in a peculiar, out of iheir master’s 
jurisdiction), with disdain ho refuseth it, and scorns 
the late custom in some places of commutiug wbip- 
ping into money, and rausoiulng boys from the ro<l 
at a set price. If he hatli a slnbboin youth, conec- 
tion-proof, ho debaseth not his authority by contesting 
with him, but fairly, if h<: can, puts him awxiy before 
bis ()bstiria<y hath infected others. i 

He is moderate in inflicting deserved covroctiou. 
Many, a Kchoolmastcr bettor answ'ort th the nuuie | 
pni(fot}iln,* than piitdaiiotfM^ rather tearing his scho- 
lars’ flesh with whip])ing than giving tliom good chIu- 
cation. No wonder if his scholHr.s hate the iunst>s, ! 
being presented unto them in tlie s]in}>ea of fiornks and 
furies. 

Such a-n Orbilius mars more selndais than he makes. 
Their tyranny hath caused many tongues to Rtiimmcr 
which spake plain by nature, and wiiose stuttering 
at first was nothing else but fears (piavcring on their 
speech at their master’s prcHcnec. Ami whose maul- 
ing them about their heads hatli dulled those who in 
quicknofifl cxceede<l their ma.'-tor. 

He makes Iris school free to him who sues to him 
in./or«iutpua;irw. Aiul surely learning i.s thogn'atest 
alms that can bo given. 15ut he is a beast who, be- 
cause the i>oor Scholar ciiiiuot pay him his wage.s, pays 
the scholar in Iris will ))pirtg; ratlicr arc diligent lads 
i to be encoursigod w'ith all excitements to learning. 

I This minds mo of what 1 luuo heard concerning Mr 
Bust, that worthy late scboolmiister of J it on, who 
would never suftcr any wandering begging scholar 
(such ai* justly the statute hath ranked in the fore- 
front of rogues) to come into his seliool, but would 
thrust hith out witli c'arnestuess*(however privately 
charitable unto him), lest Uis schoolboys should be dis- 
heartened from their b<M»k.s by fleeing some scholars 
after their studying in the university prcferresl to 

f^^oils not a good school to make thereof a bad 
eolle|fC, Iherciii to teach his scholars logic. For, l)e- 
«ide» that logic may have an action of trespas.s agairmt 
graHvifhttr for encroticbing on her liberties, syllogisims 
aro sdlecisiiifl taught in the school, and oftcntimcH 
they 'Hire forced afterw'ards in tlio university, to unlearn 
the fiiJtabling fikill they had before. 

Grit of hi» 8cho(»l he is no w'ay pedantical in carriage 
or di^ourtiO ; consenting himself to be rich in Latin, 
tbotl^b he doth not gingle with it in every company 

wherein he ooroea. 

To copoludo, let this, amongst other mottves, make 
eehooiljnjaftters careful in their place — that the erni- 
nencea of their scholara have commended the mt'inoriea 
of thoif schodlmastci^ to posterity, who, oj^erwieo in 
ohiwurity, had altogether beert forgottcji. ^Tio had 
eter hdord of It Bond, in lianatflhire, but for the 
breeding of kothod Ascham, his school or of Hart* 


grave, in Bmndly sclmol, in the Home hut be- 

cause he was the first did teach wotihy Ihf , Wliit^tker, 1. 
Nor «1« ; honour the memory of MulhaSter fbr any- 
tbiiig BO milch as his scholar, that gulf of ieamiiig, 
Bishop Andrews. 'I'his nude the Athenians, thp day 
before the great feast of Thesou«, their founder, Jto 
sacrifice a ram to the memory of Conldas, his schopl- 
mastor, thut first instructed him. W 

[/’eora/iOJL] 

Itocrcation is a second creation, when weanncsd 
hath a)na>st annihilated one’s Hpirits. It is the 
breathing of the soul, which otbenvisc w'ould Ijo siill<^' 
with continual business. * *** # 

Spill not the nunning (the quintessence of the day) 
in recreation ; for sleep itsell' is a reercation. Add 
not tborelbve sauce to sauces ; and he cannot properly 
have' any title to he refieshed who was u<3t first faint. 
Pastime, like W’iiie, is poison in the morning. It H 
then good hnsb.audiy <<• sow the head, which hath 
lain fallowall night, ivitli sonic serious woik. Chiefly, 
inticneli noc on the Ijord's day tense unlawful sports; 
this were to tparc thme own flock, and to shear God’s* 
lamb. * * 

Take heed of boi-tennis and over-violent cxcreiscH. 
Ringing ofttiioos hath made goorl music Ou tlie bells, 
and put nn'u’s bodies out of tune, flo that, by over- 
heating themsedves, they have rung their own passing 
bell. 

. I l?i*oA\s. 1 

It is a vanity to persuade the wmbl ono hath much 
learning by g<‘tting a gn at hbuiry. As soon whaU 1 
believe every one is valiont that hath a well-furnished 
armoury 1 '/uess gooil housekeeping by the smoking, 
not the numlx r of tlu- tunnels, as knowing that many 
of them (built mcndy for nniformitv) am without 
chimneys, and nnui without fires. * * 

Some books are only cursorily to be tasted of: 
nauieh, fir.st, viduminous books, the task of a mau’fe 
life’ to nud them over ; seeiuidly, nuviliury books, 
only to bo rep.'iiicd to on occasions ; thirdly, KUch an 
arc mere pieces ol’ fonnality, so that if you look on 
them you look iliiough them, and he that, peejis 
through the casement of the index, secs as mucli as if 
he were in the house. But the laziness of those can- ’ 
not be cxcusccl, who perfunctorily pass oviu* authors 
of consequence, and only trade in their tables and 
contents. 'J'hese, like i*ity-cheatci>>, having gotten 
the names of all <‘ountry gentlemen, make silly pCiopb* 
believe they have i<mg lived in those jdacep where 
they never wetx*, and flourish with skill in those au- 
thors they nevci seriously Btudie<l. 

[/.f/ww/firt/ conjhu'd too much to Lauytinye.}; 

Our common education is not intended to render us 
good and wise, but learned : it hath not taught us to 
follow and embracf- virtue and prudence, but hath 
iinpriutcd in us their derivation and etymolop' ; it 
hatli chosen out fur us not such books as contain the 
soundest and truest opinions, but those that Speak the 
liest (iroek and Latin ; and, by these rules, 1 ih,s instilled 
into our fancy thevaineathumoursiof antiquity. But a 
goo<l education alters the judgment and mamiers, ” * 
’'I'is a silly coTu:t‘it that men without htnguages arc: 
also without umlersianding. It ’s ajqiarent, iu ^1 
ages, that some such have bciui even pnxiig’ps for 
ability ; for it ’s not to be believed that isdom 
speaks to her disciples only in Latin, tlreek, and 
Hebrew, 

[Rul4isfor Tmxmorhirf ilie ' 

First, .soundly infix in thy mind^ what thou dwi^ 
to remember. What wonder is it il agitation of ha>- 
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monsieur about dinimr iim«; o<?mo home aH <lirt» ajitd 
in great disorfier, from tiHjktjOg afcjdut amongst bis 
hus^ndinon and labourem^ ,W niadam i« perkaps 
scaroo out bed»;and afterwards is pouncing and 
tricking up kallelfi fbrsooth, in her closet. This is for 
queens to do,,i^ that*s a question too. ’Tis ridicu- 
lous ami unjtSt'^hat the laziness of our wives should 
be mailitainod with our sweat and labour. 

[Misccllancoua ApkorhmsJ} 

It is dangerous to gather flowers that grow on the 
banks of tho pit of hell, for fear of falling in : yea, 
they ‘which V play with the .devil's rattles will be 
brought by degrees to w-ield his sword ; and from 
making Ojf.sport, they come to doing of niischicf. 

Heat gotten by degrees, with motion and exercise, 
is more natural, and stays longer by one, than what is 
gotten all at once by coTuing to the fire, floods 
acquired by industry prove commonly more lasting 
'than lands by descent. 

A public office is a guest wliich receives the best 
usage from thtnu who never Invited it. 

Scolf not {vt the natur:tl dctVcts of any, which arc 
not in their powvr to amend. Oh ! ’tis cruelty to beat 
a cripp|& with his ovm crutches. 

Anger is one of the sinews of the soul : he that 
j wants it hath a maimed imnil. 

(Jericrally, natuio hangs out a sign of simplicity in 
the face of a fool, and there is enough in hi.s coun- 
tenance for a hue and cry to take him on suspicion ; 
or else it is stamped in the figure of his body: their 
heads sometimes so little, that there is no n» 0 Tn for 
wit ; sometimes so long, that tliere is no wit for so much 
room. 

They that marry ancient people, merely in expecta- 
tion to bury them, hang thcmselve.s, m hope that one 
i will come and cut the halier. 

j Learning hatJi gained most by those books by which 
the printers have Tost. 

I' Is there no ivay to bring home a wandenng sheep 
but by wonying him to death ? 

Moderation i.s the silken string running through the 
pcjirl-chain of all virtue.s. 

IZAAK WALTON. 

One of the most interesting and po]>ular of our 
early w'ldtcra was IzAAK Wai-ton, an English loor/Av 
of the simph* antique cast, wdio retained in the 
heart of I^ondon, and in the midst id' close and suc- 
cessful application to bnsines.s, an unworldly simpli- ; 
city of eharnctor, and an inextinguishable fondues'^ 
for country scenes, pastimes, aiid recreations. He 
had idflo a power of natural du.seri}»tion and livch 
diuloguo that has' rarely been surpa,ssed. His Cbwi- 
pkte Angkr is o rich storehouse of rural pictures 
juid pfuttoral jKWtry, of quaint Imt wise thoughts, of 
agrewli! and Iminurousfaneios, and of tmlyaijo-stolic 
purity and benevolence. The slight tinidairc of su- 
porstwious credulity andimnwent eccentricity which 
pervf^es his works gives them a finer zest, and ori- 
ginal flavour, without detracting from tlicir higher 
pewer to soothe, instruct, and delight. Walton wag 
lx)m in the town of Sturt'ord in An.gu.st 1503. Of 
his education or his early years nothing is related ; 
but aceWtUng to Anthony Wood, he acquired a 
moderate compcitincy, by following in London the 
occupation of a sempster or linen-drapiir. He hml 
a shqp in the Boyal Uurse in Oornhill, winch was 
neven feel and a^fia^ long, amljwe wule. Lord Bjicon 
has a ‘^hhniug remark, that a small room helps a 
athdious' man+to condense his thoughts, and cer- 
tainly Izaak Walton ^as not destitute of this intel- 
lectual raccadanatim. He' had a more pleasant ar^ 
spacious study, -however, in the fields and rivers in 


tlie neighbourhood of fjibinibft, tiU'Sueh d^s and 
times as he laid aside bttsiness, ond weht arfisldng 



l/iuik Wiilton. 


with honest Nat. and K. Hoc.* From tlic Hoya) 
Burse Iznak (for go he always wrote his natne) re- 
moved to b'leet Street, whert; lie had om half of a 
shop, the other luilf being oeeitpieil by a hosier. 



\V«,UOU’t> ilouiio. 


Aliout the year 1632, he was niarried to Anno, the 
daughter of Thomas Ken, of Furnivars Inn, an<pl 
sister of Dr Ken, bishop of BaUi and Wells. This 
respectable connexion probably introduced Walton 
to the acquaintance of tlie eminent men and dignii* 
tasies of the clmrcdi, at whoso bouses he spent 
of his time in his latter years, cspeciidly ate 
death of his wife, ‘ a w'oman of remarkable 






OF 


TO 1680*. 


Wid 6f tl»c primitive WftJiton rctiml fraotja 

^tjiinitaess ill 1643, and lived forty years afterwaidi in 
StitotarrtJt)M leisure* Hia first work wajit Life tf 
I)r pomtif prefixed to a collection of tn^ dwtor’s 
seronons, published in 1640. , Sir Heuiy Wottofi was 
to liave written Donne's life, Walton tnerely collect- 
ing the materials ; but Sir Henry dyingbefore he had 
begun to exet;utc the task, Izaak * reviewed his for- 
saken collections, ami resolved that the world should 
see the best plain picture of the author’s life that his 
artless guided by the litind of truth, could 

present/ The memoir is <’ircunislantial and deeply 
'interesting. He next wrote a Life of Sir Henry 
Wattm^ and edited his literary remains. His prin- 
cipal production, The Cmipktc Angler, or Coutem- 
phtivc Man'n Hevreatitm, ax>pcanni in 1653, and 
four other editions of it were called for during his 
life, naihely, in 1655, 1664, 1668, and 1676. Walton 
also wrote a Lfe of Richard Hooker (1662), a Life 
of Gewge llcrlmrt (1670), and a Lfe gf JUshop 
Sandeison (1678). Tlicy arc all exquisitely simple, 
touching, and impressive. 'I'liough no man seems 
to have possessed hia soul more patiently during the 
troublous times in whicli lie lived, tlie venerable 
Izaak was tempted, in 1680, to write and puliliah 
anonymously two letters on the Difitempers of the 
Times, * written from a quiet and conformable citizen 
of London to two busie and factious shopkeepers in 
Covimtry.’ In 16b3, when in his ninetieth year, he 
published tlic Thealnm and Clenrchus of Cludkhill, 
which we have previously noticed ; and he died at 
WlnchestcT on the Ifitii IKicemhcr of tlie same year, 
while residing with his son-in-law, J)r Hawkins, 
prclicndary of Winchester catliedral. 

The ‘ Complete Angler’ of Wfdton is a production 
unique in our literature. In writing it, he says he 
made * a recreation of a recreation,' and, by nimgling 
innocent mirtli and pleasant si'cnes with ttie graver 
parts of his discourse, he designt'd it as a ]>icture of 
|4iis own disposition. Tlie work is, indeed, essentially 
autobiographical in spirit and execution. A hunter 
and falconer are introduced ns jiarties in the dia- 
logues, but they serve only as foils to the veneraWc 
and complaci'iit lUscator, in whom tiio interest of 
the piece wholly mitivs. The opening scene lets us 
! at ouee into tiio genial character of the work and its 
lunu The tliree inU'riocutors meet acci<lc*ntjdly on 
Tottenlmm hill, near Ijondoii, on a ‘tine fresh May 
morning.’ They are open and cheerful as tlio day. 
I'iscator is going towards Ware, Venator to n-ect a 
pack of other dogs uixin Am well hiU, and Aui.'ps to 
Theobuld’s, to see a hawk that a frieml there tnews 
or moults for him. IHscator willingly joins with the 
lover of hounds in helping to destroy otters, for he 
* Imtoa them perfectly, hoeaitsc they love fish so ■well, 
and destroy so much.* Tlie sportsmen proi'-ced on- 
wairds together, and they agree each to ‘ commend his 
pacroation’ or favourite pursuit l^iwator alludcR to 
tbj® virtue and conhuitcdness of anglers, hut gives 
mu ,pm'<edcnce to his companions in discoursing on 
different crafts. 'I’he lover of hawking is elo- 
on the virtues of air, the element that he 
in, ^id on its various winged inhabitants. He 
^teilCribes the falcon ‘ making her highway over the 
jUiotmtain.^t and deepest rivers, and, in her 
cshrect, looking with contempt uixm those 
iiwd maguifioent palaces which we adore 
ipupi The singing birds, * those little; 

14’Uble n'i'iitisfksliluti* of the air, that warble forth their 
c^w>us with ^vhich natitrc hath furtnshed 

them to glmmti of art,’ are descanted uixin with ! 
pi^q $>oetical ifcaliuf mi expreasion. ' 

At first ihe laarki #hcji sfee means to rejoice, to cheer I 
If «vnd thcMH^ that hear her, she then quits the I 



earth, and slugs as she ascends higher into the air ;.ahd 
having ended her heaveply em^oymeut, grew4 then 
mute and sad, to think 4he mU^ to the dnli 

earth, which she would not toui^ but fiw neqewtty. 

How do the blackbird and Jtong-thrusW, 

with their melodious voices, bid welc^j^, to cheer* 
ful spring, and in their fixed inouths'i^blepifthsuch 
ditties nx no art or instrument can reach to I . * 

Nay, the smaller birds also do the like in their par- 
tit ular seasons, as, namely, tlie laverock (ekylorlf), the 
titlark, the little linnet, and the honest robin, that 
loves niankiml both alive and death 

Hut the nightingnlo, another of my aky creatures, 
breathes such sweet loud music out of her little iw- 
stru mental throat, that it might make njiaatkinji^o 
think miracles me not ceased. He that at4hidnig«t, 
when the very labourer si cc]is securely, should hear, as 
J have very often, the (“loar airs, the sweet dcse<mtl, 
the natural rising and falling, the doubling and rc- 
chmbliiig of her voice, might well be lifted above earth, 
and say, Ia>rd, what music hast thou provided for the 
saints in heaven, when thou affordest bad mew such 
mu.sic on earth I’” 

The lover of limiting next takes bis turn, and 
<;onimcnts, though witli less force (for licrtjJiS^Mlton 
hinise\f must have been at fault), on the jiorfection of 
smell possessed by the hoiiiid, and the joyous nnisu* 
mad^ by a pack of dogs in full chase. J^iscator then 
unfolds bis long-treasured and highly-prized lore on 
the virtues of water — sea, river, and. brook ; and on 
the antiquity and excellence of fishing and angling. 
The latter, ho says, is * somewhat like poetry; men 
must he born so' lie quotes ricripture, and inimliers 
the prophets who elliide to fishing. He also remcni- 
iHTH with pride that four of the twelve apostles were 
fishermen, ami that our Saviour never reproved them 
for their employment or calling, ns he did the Scribes 
and money-changers ; for ‘ Ho found that the hearts 
of such men, by nature, were fitted for contemplation 
and qiuetiH‘S8 ; men of mild, and sweet, and peace- 
able spirits, as, indeed, most anglers are.,'* Tlie idea of 
angling seems to have uiicoiiRCiously mixed itself 
uith all Izaak Walton’s speculations on goodness, 
loyalty, and veneration. Kven worldly enjoyment 
he aiipears to liave grudged to any less giftod 
mortals. A finely- dressed dish of fish, or a rich ^ink, 
In* pronounces too good for any but anglers or very 
JuMicst men; and his iiai’ting benediction is upon 
* all that ari! lovers of virtue, and dare trust in Pro- 
vidence, and li^.* quiet, and go a-angling.’ The last 
condition would, in his ordinary mood, when not 
peculiarly solemn or earnest, be quite equivalent to 
any of the olhcTW The rhetoric and knowledge ol 
I’isciitor at length fairly overcome VenatoTi 
make liirn a convert to the sui»oriority of angling, as 
compared w ith his more savage pursuit of hunting. 
He agrees to act'orripany Fiscator in his sport, adopts 
him as his master and guide, arfid in time ^bcicwmes 
initiated into the practice and mysteries of th|6^htle 
craft. The angling excursions of the pair giw occa- 
sion to the praiitical lessons and descriptions to the 
book, and elicit wbat is its greatest charity the 
minute and vivid painting of rural ol^ccfs, the dis- 
play of character, lioth in action an<l convetsatiou, 
the flow of generous sentiment and feeling, and the 
Ha.s(K!iatefl recollections of picturesque poetry, na- 
tural piety, and exatnyiles and precepts bf morality- 
Add to this the easy elegance of Walton’s style, 
sprinkled, butnotobscUretl, by the autlqua^d idiom 
and expression of his times, and clear and ito^kling 
a® one of his gwn favourite summer streaiplfe 
an hour of the fishing day is wasted or unimproved. 
The master and scholar rjsO with, ■^he,c«4y dawn, 
and after four hours’ fishing, breakfwt at irfnO under 
a sycantore that shades t&m flfom the sun’s heat 
‘ ; ' 416 







wfeenttKjrt; ■ 

.ilM ;41^Mrse <vhii« a the UtUe^ .alehouM^ well-lcDo^ja ' t(|k. 

.‘Jtoet'.i-oR; ' i*pei)dh,;&nii^g' all the they hniil'’*a qleaply room*, la^deiriti th^ ■ 

f, aud tweiity ballads stuck about the waM/,Tl;fe'|ip^^ - 

: I' think it win be time to repair ^ 

which wc left in the water to fish the Ash after l>iscator> own foihlon 

Ihr^heiSSiteji; and you shall choose which shall be learned m cookery); and having made a snp^?^; 
mSpT; and it is m oven lay, one of them catches. their gallant tunu, they drmk their al^, m 1^1%';; 

^ r'j^W lut ' juo tell you, this kind of fishing with a ballads, or join with a brotlior angler who droMi'^ ' [ 
*md laying night hooks, are like putting a merry catch, till sleep overpowers them, ;; 

,.JU)tCthey to' uio ; for they both Work for their owners tiicy retire to the hostess tw^o beds, ‘tlm Unen pif‘ 
W)h®h they do nothing but sleep, or eat, or rejoice, as which Iwks white ainlainells of lavender. All this 
ypu know wo have done this las-t hour, and sat as humble but happy iminting is fresh as nature hc**- 
and as free from ciircs under this sycamore, as ^•-^d instinct with moral feeling and beauty: The. 
Tityrus and his Meliboms did under their O'dy 81H3ck upon the brightnc.ss of old l^iscator’^ he- 
h^d tWeeh tree. No life, my hoiicHt scholar, no life nevolonce is one arising from his entire devotion tef , 
•W.hhppy and* so pleasant as thn life of a wcU-governed h*® urt. He will allow no creature to take fish hn,i ij 

"ktiglet; for when the lawyer is ^wallowed up with the angler, and concludes that any honest iwm m4y;,ii ; 

hnemcas, and the statesman is preix'nting or contriv- make a just quanr.l with swan, geese, ducks, the' 
ing then wo sit on cowslip banks, hear the birds sea-gull, heron, His directions for making 
iting, and possess ourselves in as much quietness as hait Imve sultjccted him to tlic charge of cruelty,* 
these silent ailvcs streams which we now see glide ho ‘^fid are certainly curious enough. Painted flies Sfeetn, 
quietly, by us. * Indeed, my good scholar, wc may say uot to have occurred to him ; and the use of sfiail^v , 
-df ar^i^g as Dr Botoler said of strawberries, “ Doubt- Avorms, &c., induced no ccnupuiictums visitings. For ; 
Idas God Could have rnadi* a better berrv, but doubt- taking pike he Tccoinmends a perch, ax th^ loncfc^t 
less God never did and .so (if 1 might bo judge) Vwed fish on a hook, and the poor frog is treated with 
" God never did make a more, calm, quiet, innocent elaborate and extravagant inhumanity j 


recreation than angling.” 

I’H toll 3 'ou, scholar, when I sat last on this j>rini- 
ro«e bank, and looked down these uieHtlow h, 1 thought 


‘ And thus use your frog, that he luaj' continue long 
alive: put' 3 our hook into his mouth, which you iitay ' 
easily do from the middle of April till August*, iuid 


of them as Charles the Emperor did of the city of prows ui.. and he continues m 

Florence, “that they were too plea.sant lobe looked for at lca.st six mouths without eating, but is suRtainad 
dtt but only on holidays.” As 1 then sat on this very none but He who^e name is Wonderful knows how, 
grass, I turned my present thoughts into verse : Hwas j g^y, put your hook, J mean the arming wire, through 


a wHh, which I’ll repent to you : — 

2ViC Aiojhn'^a Wish. 

I in these flowery inead.s vould be ; 
lliesie dystaf streams .shoul<l sohu'c me ; 

To whose harmonious bubhllug noise, 

I with my angle would rejoice ; 

SH here, and see t]>o turtle-dove 
Co^rt his chaste mate to acts of love ; 

Or on that bank feel the w'Cst wind 
Breathe health and plenty : please my mind 
To see sweet dew-drojw kiss the.se flowers, 

,, And then wash’d off by April showers; 

. Here, hear my Kenna sing a hong ; 

There, sec a blackbird feed her young, 

0t & laverock buihl her nest : 

Here, give iny weary spirits rett, . 

And raise my low-pitched thoughts above 
Barth, or whnt poor mortals love : 

' Tims, free from law-suits and the noise 
O^pHnees’ courts, I w'ould rejoice. 

‘ ^4 with my Bryani and a book, 
f long days near Shawford brook ; 

, sit by him, and cut my meat, 

; idkoipo see the sun both rise and set, 

>; Th^rd bid good morning to next day, 
meditate my time aw*ay, 

,v And angle on ; and beg to have 
■' jA.^ quiet passage to a welcome grave.* 


his mouth and out at hi** .yills ; and with a fine needle 
and silk sew the upper ])avt of his leg, with only one 
stitch, to the nnuing wire of your hook ; or tic the 
frog’s leg above tho upper joint to the armed wire; 
and, in so dmnt/, me him as fhouyh yon Imrd him^ that 
is, harm him a.s little n.s you may possible, that hi may 
live the ionycr* 

Modern taste nurl feeling wmuld recoil from such 
cxperiiacnts as these, and wo may ^oppose to ibo 
aberrations of the v'enerablo Walton the philosophical 
maxim of ^^’^ordsworth— 

Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 
With sorrow of tho meanest thing that foels; 

If this observation falls iido the opimsitc cxtfelHle 
(seeing that it would, if rigidly interpreted, suppin&apj 
field sports and many of the luxuries and anlu^* 
ments of life), wx* must claim, that it is on exebsa 
more amiable than that iutr) which IHscabir wsla |ed 
by his attachment to angling. Tow^ards the cobtAu-' 
sionof his work, Walton indulges in the iFtdlo wing! 
strain of moral reflection and admonition, and is as 
philosophically just and wise in his counsels, aa hla 
langu.age and imagery are chaste, beautiful And ani- 
mated. 

[ThanhfidnMs for WaiitUy WminyBi] 

*• Well, scholar, having now taught you to paint your 
rod, and we having still a mile to Tottenham High 
Cross, I will, as we walk towards it in the cool shade , 


, TM lamiier anS scholar, at another time, sit under this sweet honoy.suekle hed^e, mention to you mm 

hedge while a shower falls, and en- ‘ho thoughts and joys that have possewed nvy mal i 

Gdsome milkmaid and her mother, who f ^ce we met together. And these thoughts 8faidl<ha | 


, IWJluSOnie inUKmJUU aim ttiwuivi, WUW ; V» , ® ™ 1 

* that flinootu song which was made by *<>1^ you, that you also mayjom with 
Kwllimwr**-' *^'^’*‘* Giver ol every good and perfect gut fj)r^ 

' '4 A live with me, and be my love ; ♦ ♦ And tutRling, too, that solitary vioe, , i ! 

‘which was made by Sit ^ 

«b© ndme of hte.dofif. ' f . 
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'iiii^%tiipi^inm. A?i4 tJ>,!a-t , . .-, 

;,!‘gfl|fj^^<)'l^e gye't^t^sr, mA wo W0f<i -1^ 

4*r li, I wlU bog yp^ to wildoi w»t,b *no tpp^iy 
i|o, cvon at this ypiey'. tim©» Ho inidor the foment of 
the stoiie, the gout, and toothache ; e.i»<I this we aro 
jfiree firom. And overv inisery that I miss Is a now 
mercy j a^d thorofoto let us he thankful. There have 
been, since Wo met, others that hare met disastcie of 
ferOkon Hmhs ; some have been lbln«ted, others than- 
der*str\ickcn ; and we have hocn freed from these and 
«l4'V those many other misorios that threaten human 
nature: let us thci’cioi'O rejoice and he thankful. Nay, 
^hich is a far greater mercy, wo are free from the in- 
,«UPi;>ortahlo burden of an ac('U8in,ir, tonnenting oou- 
scfencor-^a misery that none cun hear ; and therefore 
let us pmise ITim for his preventing grace, and say, 
Every niisery that I miss is !i> new mercy. Nny, let 
ine tell you, there ho many tliat Jiave forty times our 
estates, that w'^ould give the greatest pai't of it to be 
hea-lththl and cheeifnl like us, who, with the expense 
of a little money, hn.v<‘ eat, .and drank, and laughed, 
and angled, and wung, and slept seeurelj ; and r<*se 
next day, and cast away care, ami sung, and laughed, 
and angled ag.Ti.in, which are blessings rich men can- 
not purchase with all their rnonoy, I;et me tell you, 
scholar, I have a rich neighbour that i« always so 
busy that he ha<3 no leisure to laugh ; the wlndo busi- 
ness of his life Is to v'et money, and moio money, that 
ho may still get nuiiu and mmo money ; he is still 
drndgmg on, arnl says that Solomon says, “'(ho hand j 
of thp diligent maketb rich;''' ami it is true indeed: | 
hut he considers not that it is not in the power of | 
riches to niak<i a man hap]»y ; for it was wisely said 
by a- man of great observation, “Tlutt there ho as 
many miseries beyoml jiches ns <'iu ibis side them.” 
Aud yet Cled deliver us from pinching poverty, and 
gfftut that, having »i conip''tencf, we lu.ay be ev)ntent 
«nd tUftjikful 1 bet us nut rt pine, or so much as 
think the gifts of God unequally <h;.aU, if we see au- 
(rlAor abound with riches, when, us G<h 1 knows, llic 
.oares that are iho keys that keeji tliose liches hung 
often «<■> heavily at tlm rich man's girdle, tlnit they 
cj|og him with weaiy <lay.s and icstless nights, even J 
Wheu othei'3 sleep quietly. We see hut the outside of ' 
tb« rich nutu’s hapfimess *, few consider him to be like 
the silkworm, that, wlu-ii she seenns to [day, at the 
very same time Kpinning her own bowels, and oou- 
suming hersK'K; aod this many rich u\en do, loading 
ihemj!.elves with corroding eures, to keejj what they 
We, prrjbahly uncouscionahly got Lot uh therefore 
bo tWikful for health jwid compelence, and, >‘d>uvc 
aU, for it quiet conselenee. 

’ )jot me toll y<iu, seholiu, that loogenes M.alked on 
a day, with his friend, to s<'e a country fair, where ho 
is^w ribbons, and looking-glasses, end nut-rnw*k<^rh, 
a^d fiddles, and hohby-hoiscs, and many other gim- 
; and having observc'd them, n.n<l all the other 
^t^imbruns that make a eomjiletf oourdiy fair, l»o 
.^i,d to hi8 friend, “ Loid, how many things an) there 
ut this world of which Dingtiufs hnlJi no need !” And 
ijm so, or mi:,di1 be ho, with very many who vex 
ttiil themselves to get what they bave no need of. 
»uy man charge tiod that he h.ath not given him 
'^du]gh to make hi't life happy ? No, doubtless ; for 
i« contont wnh a little. And yet you shaH 
m 0 et with o >najj that ,<'fmplainH not of some 
^ Waui^'lfeh^gh h^, indeed, w-^mts nothing but his will; 

' it I 3 |w but ills W)U of his poor neighbour, 

, fiii' jJM woSf^hSl^luhC ox \)ot Mattering lam i aud thus, 
Wfeiu Wtj miifht bo hftpp) utid quiet,' wo <*reftto trouble 
t haiN||;h wd of a mau that was apgry 
with wrnself boeaufiif he was no taller j and of awo- 
' thgt ;bj?oko hf|* looking-glajis Ixioawso H would 
^'idiow to b© 0# young ar A baudHOihe as her 

Apd I knew ©fTtOthei^ to whom 
v0(»d'-h44 'igi'wiih %Wth *md plenty, ''Wi w wif© that 


had, made puW'p?«m4s " 

rich, end for other ’virth©, Aji ih 
the church ; which belr^ dchied h^ ;t,y 
husband into a contention for it, (ihd 
law-suit with a dogged neighhour^ whoy^f^'. 
he, mid had a. wife as peevish and 
other ; and this law-suit begot higher oppd|ji|||^| 
actionable words, and more vexations and 
for you mitet remember that both Were tjeh, 
therefore have their wills. Well, thisWilfai 
(iroud law -suit lasted during the life of the fiirsit 
band, after which his wife vexed and chid| and 
and vexed, till she also chid and veitod hterseJf MJ 
her grave ; and so' the wealth of those poor rich p©<]| 
was cursed into a punislmieiit, because they 
meek and thankful hearts, for those only CMi 
us hajjpy. 1 knew a man that had health and W<|icS9'»; 
and scvornl houses, all beautiful and ready-fueniSttbot^' 
and would often trouble himself and family to b© iTOv 
moving from one bouse to another ; and being aak©^ 
by a friend why ho reiuovt d so olVu from one house 
to another, replied, “It was to find content in one 
of them.'* But his fi iend knowing his temper* told, 
him, “ If he, would find content in any of hia houses, 
he must leave liitusclf behind him ; tor coutoiifc will 
never dwell but in a meek ami quiet soul.“ Atid this 
may ©.ppoar, if we read and consider what our Havi- 
our says in St Matthew’s gospel, for he there say©* 
Blessed bo the merciful, fur they shall obtain iiUjsrcy. 
Blessed bo the pure iu heart, for they sluiU sc© God, 
Bbssed bo the poor in spirit, for theirs is tho king- 
dom of heaven. And hlo.s.sed be the meek, for they 
slirill possess the earth.” Not lluit the meek shall 
not also obtain meicy, and see (hul, and be Cotp- 
forted, and at last come to iho king<lom of heaven ; 
but, in the meantime, he, and lie only, pos8c«.‘SC« the 
e.'irth, as he goes toward that kingdom of hoavefi, by 
being Jiuiuhle and eheeiiul, and content with, what 
his good God luis allotted hiui. He has no turbulent* 
lepining, loxatious thoughts thai he desmcrt bettiw; 
noi- is vext‘d ivhen he sees others jiosse.SHcd of more 
li<iUoiir or more rielies than his wise (5od has allotted 
for his sJian* ; but he possesses what he has with a 
meek and contented quietness, such a. quietness as 
lu.'iKes his very dreams plea-siug, both to God and 
luiuself. 

My honest scholar, all this is told to incline ydu tO 
tliankfulness ; ami, to imdine you iho more, fot mo 
tell you, that though the prophet Hand was guilty of 
murder and adulterj^ and many other of the most 
deadly siiiH, yet h<' was said to ho a man afttw God’s 
own he.'irt, i»e<*aus<irho abounded more witji 
ness than any other tliat is mentioned in htdy Scrip- 
ture, as may appear in bis book of wh©Vfe 

tbeic i.s such a eoinmixturo of his oonfc9|$ilig of hi« 
sms and unwortluness, and such thanl|^fittlt|©8i!( fW 
God’s ])ardon .md mercies, as dhj make hiip jso V 
accuunted, even by God himself, to be p idirn aiW | 
liis own heart: and lot us, in that, labofir td 
like him as we can j lot not the blessings! W© receive 
daily from God make us not to vjalu©, or jjot 
Him, becauHr* they bo contnion ; Jot not US 
praise Him for iho innocent raitth and pleaisojfb 
have met with since we met together. Whpf , would 
a blind' mfui give to soo the ploasaqijj rivers* ©wd tneoi' 
dows, and flowerH, and fountains, that wp hay© J^Ct 
with since wp met together ? 1 have been tcddii 
if a man that was born hjind could objKaln 
eight for but only one hour during hi» WhoU 
should, at tho first o](>ening of his eyes, fii 
upon tho ©un when it was |n Ws fhi,l 
the rising of Setting of H, he Would beap; 
and an^ared, and «o admire the , 

would not willingly 

ravishing ohsieet to luMdAl^thp 












IMERATTOE, 









t^it»iliil’ h?i».' »n<i' 

’SI^ln|;«(, wo fojojr daily. And for 
,, , , ^u»e tn^ bo 4o comwion, men 
''^mx |mii««R ; but lot not tto, because it 
_ 00 pioasiau to Him that made that sun 

still protects us, and gives us flowers, and 
stoanaclio, and meat, and content, and 
“i^'tbgo sififlshbg.' 

tchplar, I have almost tired myfwlf, and, I 
jf^tt iiioro than almost tired you. But I now sec 
High Cross, and our short walk thither 
p^t> period to my too long disburse, in which 
meaning was, and is, to plant that in your mind 
^ which 1 labour to possess my own soul — that is, 
and thankful heart. Ami to that end I have 
1 you that riches without them (merknosK and 

_ fldnesfi) do not make any man happy. But let 

mp iell you that riches with tlioni remore many fears 
(^d O^-res. And therefore my advice is, that yon 
endeaftyour to be honestly rich, or contentedly poor; 
hu,t, bh S«r6 tliat your riches he justly got, or voi; s]»oil 
all,; for it is well said hy Caussin, “lie tfiat loses 
his conscience has nothing left that is worth keeping.” 
'ThereftWEi be sure you look to that. An<l, in the next 
place, look to your health, and if you have it, ])riMse 
Hod, and value it next to a good conscience ; for 
heaUh is the second blessing that we mortals arc 
.capable of — a hlewsing that money caiuiot buy— ami 
therefore value it, arj<l be thankful lor it. As for 
mrnmy fwhich may be said to be the third blcasing), 
n^lect it not ; but note, that there is no necessity of 
.heuig rlgh *, for 1 told you there bo as many miseries 
beyond riches as on tlxis side them ; and if you have 
a impotence, enjoy it with a rncck, oheerful, tbank- 
fbl heart. 1 will toll you, wcholar, 1 have heard a 
grave divine say that Ood lias two dvrellings, one in 
htiavon, and the other in a meek and thankful heart; 
which Almighty God grant to me and to my '^honest 
scholar ! And so you arew'eleome to Tottenham High 
Cress, 

Vetiaiior. Well, master, I thank you for all your 
good directions, but for none iimre than this last, of 
ihsmki^lness, which I hope I shall never forget.’ 

' /To the fiftlJ edition the ‘ CoiYiphdo Angler’ w'as 
added a second part by OiiAiii.F.s CoTa'ON, the poot, 
add translator of Montaigne. It eonsisted of in- 
stractions bow to angle for a trout or grayling in a 
eicat Though the work w as w'ritten in the 

days, Cotton, who Inul long lieeii 
fiy*fi»liing, and ivas an adopted son 
of iaifaak Walton, produced a treatise valuable for 
its ' tethpiesd knowledge iiiul nctairacy'. Walton's 
COnTcying instructit-n in dialogues is also 
Plistjiryhd, the author being Pisc'utor Junior, and his 
Sktohm a traveller (Viator), wdio had paid a 
Vj5t1h> the romantic scenery of Derbyshire, near 
Wdli rcsidenai of Cotton was situated. This 
[ turns out to be the Venator of tbe first 

wholly addicted to the chaso’ till Mr Daak 
lilt^ taught him as good, a more quiet, 'innocent, 
^ toil daugcrous diversion. Tim friends embnw-e ; 
houauets his new associate to las * beloved 
i extends to liira the hospitalities of his 

ftwd next morning shows him his fishing 
,l;|pft{jrihed M*iscatoribus Sacrum,' with the 
% Strived* cipher induding the two first 
S SkfeeiC Walton’s name and those of his son 
"vA 4^cate clear river flowed about the 
' " ' 'X stood op a little peninsula, with a 
elpse by, and te meadows and moun- 
& nalghhourhood. The ruins of this 
adding interest to the romay»iih 
imi itow the banke of the river 
^ mmm bf the venerabhi 


angler and his diseiplc^ v ^ ^ , . , , , , 

and moral and descriptiro pa^, hal^ 
powerfhlly infi\mneed the, taste and ' ^ 

their native country. ' 

JOHN isvEt^W. ' 

John Evklyn (16204700), a gentleman of csai^ 5 
fortune, and the most amiable personal eliaracter*^ 



Johu Evelyn. 

diaiinguitihcd himself by several scientific works 
written in a popular stylo, llis St/lvUt or a Discourse 
of Forest Trees, and the. Vropagation of Timber in hk 
Majnttfs Domhiions^ puhlislicd in 1C(U, was written 
in consV-pjciM'cj of ;in .Tpydication to the* Koval Society 
by the (‘oinmissionorKS of the n.T\y, vdjo dreaded a 
scarcity of timber in (lie country. This work, aided 
by the king's ex(im[)le, siinmlatetl the landholders to 
plant an inmienso number of oak trees, wdiich, a 
century after, proved of tiu* griiatest service to the 
nation in the construction of sinps of war. Tcrrql 
(I Dkeow'se <if the Forth, relating to the Culture «>»« 
Improocmevt of ii, for Vegetatam and the Vropagttfiw 
vfFlants, a])p*eare(i in 1675 ; and ti treatise on medali 
is another productitin of the vcnerahlo author. Th^ 
lias lu’cn prinhid, also, a volume of his MkceMti'h.i^ 
inelmling a treatise in ]>rfiise of ‘Tublic Employment 
and an Active J/ifc,’ which be Avrote in reply to iSjlr 
George Mackt*nzie’s 'Essay on Solitude.*^ Evelyn 
was one of the first in this country to treat 
ing and xdanting s('ientificaBy ; and his al! 

Sayes* Court, near Deptford, where he resided during 
a gri.‘at part of his life, attracted iimeh admiration, 
on account of the nniuber of foreign plants which 
he reared in them, and the fine order in which they 
were kept. The exar, Teter, was tenant of that 
mansiou after the removal of Evedyn to another 
estate ; and the old man was mortified by the gross 
manner in which his house and garden were abusoq 
by the llussian potentate and his retinue. It waa 
one of i*eter’s amusements to demolish a 
glorious and impenetrable hplly hedge/ by 1 * 01 ^'; 
through it on a wheelbarrow. ' 

Evelyn, tliroughout tlie greater part of ma t 
kept a diary, in which he entered every rematjKf 
event in wl^ ho was in aivy way concern^. J 
^a« published in 1818 (two vdum^ <luartoV 
proved to be a moat valuable addition toj^f 
^ Mattiricid mifcfceriida respecting the 
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. Baii«o^’«CMOe,lwd™v<w»<u*»«««JW!S®M 

' chur<*, to which the 

|'<*^r. A. ' The conflagration was so unirewaL 

astonish’d, that from the 
what despondency or fate, thewtardly wt^fr 
it, wo that there was nothing hoard or seene ont, 
out aiid lamentation, running about like diatpj^ 'r 
creaturew, without at all attempting to save even ^ 

goods, such a strange consternation ; 

them, so as it burned both in breadth and lengthy ; j 
churches, publiq halls, exchange* hospltali?, , / 

ments, and oriiamcntw, leaping after a prodign^ttt ; 
manner from bouse to house and streeto to stroetfi, 
create distances one from ye other j for v© heaite WJ^ 
a long set of fat re and wiwnnc weather had even igivwj<f , ' 
the air, and prepar’d tJie materials to conceive the 
fire, which devour'd, after an incredible manW^ 
houses, furniture, ami eTeiythjng. TlOve we the 
Thames cover’d with goods floating, all the , 

^ and boaies laden with what some had time and cmr- 
rage to favc, as, on yo other, yo carts, kc. carry out 
to the fields* which for many miles wore strew'd, wtlip 
moveables of all sorts, and tents erecting to «hnlw 
both people and what goods they could get away^,.jtW 
the fbiserable and calamitous spectacle ! such 
the world had not Hccm* the like since the foimdfttwu 
of it, nor be outdone till the universal conflagration, : 
All the skie of a fiery aspect, like the top of,, a 
burning t*\en, the light wceiu' above 40 miles rpund . 
about for many nights, Uod grant my eyow may iW)vor 
iKihold the like, now seeing above 10,000 houses mi 

13 ' in one flame : the noise, and cracking, and thundflr 

:] , impetuous flames, yo shrieking of women and 

|l '■ childn’H, the huiTy of people, the fall of tow'cr», hoil!^> 

• j I , * and chprehc'^, was like an hideous wtorjne, and th^atf® 

I ; ' llouK* (d Hvr!;,o at DljX! (ri!. about WO hot and inflam’d, that at last onowaHJipt 

I ' Ihe tone of an educated and n'fh'vting man. It is able to approach it, so that they wmi forc’d to stand 
:1 purious to read, in tliis w'ork, of great men going still and let ye flames burn on, '7*" 

! li/ier dinner to attend a coumiil of state, or the busi- two miles in lengtli and one m bredtb. 1 he clouds 
^ ttpas of their particular offices, or the bowling-green, of smoke were diMuall, and reach d , 


.men whilst dressing, after having just risen out of 
hi,4j of the female attendant of a lady of fashion 
tr^ivolUng on a ]jillion Ix-hind one of the fwtmen, 
and the motmeu riding with swords. The iinprca- 
sion.oouveyedof the reign of Charles II. is, upon 


the dissoluteness of manners attributed to it affected a streame, and th# very 
imrrower circle of society than is usmdly sup- 

po^cd; and that even in the court there were many them, and thedcnmhtum sjopp 

cxceptioTis from it. Of the following extract® ^o thnt no help could m 

the tot is given in the onginai 

Jdipmng. them, for value Avas yo help of man. , - ^ 


liWling!- 


(77ie (/rmt F'm hi Xoacio)!'.] 


I 2d Sept. This fatal nijrht about ton began Maty to command me among y“ rest to 


thing but y« Almighty power of wod wa» Ub*® ^ 
them, for value Avas yo help of man. , - ^ 

J5th. It crossed toW'ards Whitehall: Oh 
Hion thertt was then at that court! It 
Maty to command me among rest to lookc , 


iirn jicar KmIj Stvopte In Ltaulou. quoiutliing of Fetter Lane end; to pretiwvo i| 
after dinner 1 took coach that part of Ilolborn* whilst the rest of y® 
and, I'onii and went ic» the Hank side in tooke their several posts (for now 
wher** we iKjiiold that dismal spectacle, themselves, and not till now, who^jhltherto . 

iho woKM^tyhi droadhd, as men intoxicated, with their ' 

^ Brulge* all 'I hames Sweet, began to consider that nothing was UkOly ,w,t|J^g ' 


burning frdsu' Cheap® Jde 
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j^WiI^dl3r:;^,i?he''!iL^ 1SSt,B^ythO' 

i 'tHwi isiwuny w^ded | 
iw^i,',»dit^ Hi® ri»Oto tiil.ig<t«it to pwmoto 
It lioifT pleas’d 

itTOiSig the Tfrind, and by tho Industrie o4‘ ye 
^W^jcsiihg a ihe^r spirit into them, that the fury 
sensibly to abate about noone, so as it 
, ie 'ri^ farther than ye Temple westward, nor than 
yh^siBht^ee oif Snaithheld nortli. Hut continu’d all 
'S0il;k^<jh|,y‘hhd night so impetuous towards Oripplogatc 
siil^ithe TOii^r, as made us all despaire; it also broke 
Jitf hgaane in the Temple, but the courage of the mul- 
atul many houses being blown u]), 
idoK and desolations woro soono made, as with 
three days’ consumption, the back tire did 
hot to H-theniently urge upon the rest as formerly, 
^eipe' WkH yet no staniling neere tlie burning and 
glowing ruinea by neere a furlong’s space. 

ThO coalo and wood wbarfes and magazines of oylo, 
rosin,; &C., did infinite inischoife, so as the invective 
which a little before I had dedicated to his Maty, t^nd 
|rubUsh’d, giving tvaming what might probably be the 
Issue of suffering those shops to be in the citty, was 
look’d on a9 a prophecy. 

1'h© poore inhabitants W’crc dispers’d about St 
George’s Fields, and Moorefteldg, as far as Ilighgatc, 
and tfcverall miles in circle, aomo under jtents, some 
under miserable hutts and hovells, many without a 
rag or any necensary utenaills, bed or bonnl, who, from 
dellcatenesse, riches, aiul easy accommodations in 
stately and well furnish’d houses, ^Ycre now reduc'd 
to extivainest misojy and poverty. 

In this calauiltous condition, 1 retuni’d with a sad 
heart to my house, blessing and adoring the mercy of 
God to luo .and mine, who in tlie midst of all this | 
rijiiJO was like J^ot, in my little 5^oar, safe and sound. 

7tU. 1 went this morning on foote f«i Whitehall as 
fiir a» I,<ondon liridgo, thro’ the late Fleete Street, 
Ludgato Hill, by St Paules, (’hea]>c>idc, lixchange, 
Bishopgate, Aldcrsgate, and out to Mooreiiclds, thcncc 
thro* Cornchin, ifcc., with extraonlumry dilliculty, 
OJwnbcring over heaps of yet smoking rubbish, and 
Jfip^^ncntly mistaking whore 1 w-as. The ground under 
irty fbete was so hot, that it men burnt the soles of 
rtiy shoe®. In the meantime his ISIaty got to the Tower 
by W'ater, to demolish ye houses about the gralf, which 
being built intirely about it, had they taken lire and 
attsick’d the Whito Tower where tKo magarine of 
powder lay, would undoubtedly not only have beaten 
dovrno and destroy’d all yo bridge, but sunke and 
torne the vmcdls in yo river, and render’d yo deino- 
IjN^toh beyond all expression for several miles about 
tile countrey. 

At my return, I wiis infuiitcly corn'oru’d to find that 
gO^y church St Paules, now a sad ruino, and that 
b^utiful portico (for structure comparable to any 
tis not long before repair’d by the king) 
ypnt in piecos,g(flaken of vast stone split asmidcr, 
and, Nothing remaining intiro but the insci-iption in 
the %iichittavn) showing by whom it u as built, which 
hadnot 9ne letter of it defac’d. It was astonishing 
to 1«S0 wJihfc immense stones the heat had in a manner 
,*o that all y® oniamcnts, columns, freezes, 
IM^dcipftjjie^urcs of massie Portland stone flew off, even 
where a sheet of lead covering a great 
Was totally mealted ; the ruiues of the vaulted 
fhifing broktinto St Faith’s, which being filled 
:the tuagaBines of bodkes belonging to y® sta- 
Hdahnife arid carried thither for safety, they were all 
foj. a weeke following. It is also 
that the lead over y® altar at y« east end 
i^d, npd among the divers monuments, the 
‘■bisfehn remain’d intire. Thus lay in 
^ venerable ohupch, one of the most 
j '^ istriy piety in ye Christian world* 
r^inotE. Thel^*y^w^,^b^ 



plate, 1^0., mealted j 

Chapell, the sdmpriioua Exman^*- 

of Christ Church, all y® 'rest of thO'Ctoicpa^^ . 

sumptuous buildings, arches, all In' dnstf 

tallies dried up and ruin’d, whilst the very Wltt^ 

main ’d boiling ; the vomgo’s of subterranean 

wells, and dungeons, formerly warehouses, still bnihs^ 

ing in stench anrl dark clouds of smoke* so that In A 

or G miles, in travelling, about, I did not see one lo^. 

of timber unconsum’cb uor many stones butwhat were; 

calcin’d white as snow. The people who now walk’d 

about y® ruines ajijtcar’d like men in a dismal desalt, 


or rather in sonic ■ 


r a cmel 


greate citty laid waste by a 
enemy; to whicli wag added tlio stehclx that came 
ti-om some i>oorc creatures bodies, beds, |fC. Sir ThO. 
GressKam’s statute, tho’ fallen IVoui its nich in the 
Royal Exchange, remain’d intiro, when all those of 
y® kings since y« Compie.st ivere broken to pieces, Olso 
the stimdard in Clonielnll, and Q. KHzabeth’s efBgies* 
with .''Ome armes on JnnlgaLe, continued with but 
little detriment, whilst the vast yron chain cs of the ! 
vitty streetes, hinges, ban’s, and gates of prisons, W<^rc ' 
many of them mealted and reduc’d to cinders, by 
yo vehement hoate. 1 was not ablo to pasac throWh 
any of the naiTOw i.tr<‘et<;9, but kept the Widest ; tnO 
ground and air, smoakc and fiery vapour continu’d so 
intense, that my hairc was almost sing’d, and my facte 
unsuircrably sur-lioated. Tlic bio Janos and narrower 
streetos were <|uitc fill’d up with rubbish, nor cOulll 
one have knowne where ho was, but by y® ?‘uiiwJ(> of 
some church or hall, that bad some remarkable tower 
or pinnacle remaining. I thou went towards lalmg- 
ton and Highgatc, where one might have scene 200,000 
people of all ranks and degrees dispers’d and lying 
along by their heapes of what they could save from 
the fire, deploring their loese ; and tho’ ready to perish 
for hunger and destitution, yet not asking one penny 
for rtdicf, which to me appear’d a stranger sight than 
any 1 had yet behead. His Majesty and Council in* 
deede toiikc all iiuaginahlc care for their relicfe, by 
proclam.'it.iou for the country to come in and refresh 
them with provisions. In yc midst of all this calo* 
mity and roiifusion, there was, J know not how% ah, 
ularmc begun that the French and Dutch, with whom 
wo w'crc uow ill liostility, were not oncly landed, but 
even entering the citty. There was, in truth, some day» 
before, greate suspicion of those 2 nations joining*; 
and now, that they had ben the occasion of firing tjEe 
towiK*. This report di<l so territie, tJiat on a 8uddaiibh| 
there was such an ufuoare and tumult, that they iftfi 
from their goods, and taking what weapons theyooU,Id 
come at, they could not be sto]>pM from fallihg 0^ 
some of those nations, ■wliom they casualy met, 
out sen.se or leason. Tho clamour and peril gWiff 
exccsshe, that it made the whole court aiiiass’d,, ih4 
they did with infinite paiiios and greate 
reduce and appease the people, sending trooptt Uf * 
soldiers and guards to cause them to i^lta iituto 
y« fields againe, where they were watch’d All thlk 
night. I left them prtitty quiet, aud come' bbtUU 
Butficiently w^eary and broken. Their spirits tbua A 
little calmed, ami tho affright abated, they iiowbogau 
to repaire into y® suburbs about the eitly, whore 
as had friends or opportunity got shelter for tW 
sent, to which his Maty* proclamatlou ohso innitKj, 
them. 

[A Fortmmte Courticfi^ not JiMdf.3 

Sept. C [1680]. — I dined with Sir StejAiah 
now one of tho Lord.s Commissioners of ^ 

This gentleman came first a poor boy friws|( ^.1 
of Salisbum then was taken noticjo ctf 
Duppa, and afterwords waited on ti!^ 

(brother to Algornou» pf North^l?^^ 
procoted fbpf Mjnhh ihferiof ptwJft 





^ tha kitehcn Aiid dotli «t4«» i»rher« hp was 
no humbH diliffatt, mduntiiouN, and pt'Udblit 
in hi# boliataour, tbaibb laajestj^ burig m exile* and 
Mt Fax vaitm^t both tbc kin^ and lord)! about blnri 
Ibqucutly c)mpl0)'od him about tboit idTaird ; trusted 
biia both with receiving and pa^unj? the little monev 
I they had. llctunmig with his niai(Ht> to IngUnd, 
after great wants and gnat buileungs, his majesty 
found him ao honest and iiiilu'tiious, am. withal m 
eapahle and nadi, that be mg ad\ anted tiom ( Icik <i 
the Kitchen to tint ol the Oittu Cloth, he piocuicd 
to be ])a;xnast<r to (In wh It aimy » nod b> his di\ 
toiitv au 1 jmiutuiil df iliug, he obt innd aiuh <itdi( 
(Mjiowg the banhn », that Jn w w m i sht it tnm al 
to bon ow vast sums of tla in upon nij tvi/itott Hit 
tontinual turning thus oi intiuv, an 1 tin <ldi<is 
moderate lUowanu to Inm f t Kis iti ui^huuli with 
them, did so tnnth luin, lot lu i Jxrlicud t It 
worth at Irast t ‘00,000, horn g »tli n m 1 imtinicd 
which 19 iKKl to u ijiratk With all this, ht n 
fclmics wt iimublt 'iiud i idy 1« diat urtt ty i*- it 
ho waa fit Hgviuious and In s \ny lioiioi y ■ 
of a sweet natuK, mil poKtn mil lrt<’ ana is 
highly in his mnjtst} s < tciin u > iisilnl, thd 

being long smtt mu i< i knight, In als nh imt 

to be otie of tht 1 ot(K( oi iin* Moinis <f Ihc I it asm v, 
and has th< leitisien ot tin tofliuis pin nitti 
Harry Bioiniktr Jft has muiind his tldist diu^httr 
to nn lioid ( iniw illi , md it h t 11 *>,000, and 
icstored tliat entangled ianiilv be nks fit nnitht I 
his eldest KOn to Mis fiolloi , wli • brings with lur 
(besides .1 mat rum) nt i , it not ilt^trliti, f ‘000 
^ pt annum Sii Srtpin uV Udy, m < Nttllciit « man, 
i« Kistu to M M hittb, cun of tlu knv '» fhirur.,t<ns 
In a woi I, nexr wui ninn mort hrfuiuilt than Sn 
Stephen , In i-i a hniidsonit ptrsen, ti 1 1 >us, and vtrv 
teligious * 

/// ’a ( of hn Dauffhtn Mfinf ’{’1 

Mftirl 1(» — Sh( rt(c ltd tin Ik td siciumiii 
afttr which, di p< wi;*, Ini ill to suthi nhit (nul 
should kluimit to infliti t 1 >rf tl itinundti 
hci *31 kniss With t iinirun iv paiifott and piciy. 
and uioio than oi hnin i jgn i*i n nil ksstd fiauit 
of mind Slit du I tlu Nrh, t nr unsptil ibk oi 
row and aflJutnn xul n t t i ti-, oih but that <1 
nil who knttt lur, wii > u i v if th 1 1 t (i 
grr iteit and 1 1 > t >i»tn us p s is 1 ht ju -s * I 
bti stibm(,pi son ( in lu fit lunttnarut, .,1 ici 
i iiHsn of niotu 111 ) illcf u 1 ih u h inoie that ui li 
nanly k lutum, wnt llu k idol In oinuiunt f»om 
pud’vutUthfS {flnitnuil O arlypnt^ i n j 
laliy jc hgmus f<j(ndjo i| it<f iiy day in pino^c j 
devotimi, u idui<r, ainl tOui \iun us txti ' 

hadcolkctfd HI d wiittiii out man d ** 
ful JWtd Jiidicnms pmols i f the k<i >ks 
kind of eonumn pUtt, as out f Jn i *i 

the New icstiincnt, aid mo t f tl fy aitfil 

tttHltist ) Shf im 1 r «d md <figc>« 1 a l^ible 
dw history atnl Iphmsf^t giaf fyj 'Jiu each 
was as linnliut to h i as I nglisji , she undir- 
•Ibki Ualien* and wai aUt to nmki n laml ibk 
pnMSUti^ what sht nal md obstrytd, t< which ui 
Ht tuost twtblul mom >iy and di^ccmuicnt; and 
1^ did yciy piudiil md discreet relit ctions 

uptfto wjhkt «lio b (1 obstiitd of the couitisitions 
tMdWfkJttg Wiudl (*be had at tnv bir o 1 h(u, which 1 mg 
, Uf per ion i o( t>ic but ipi ddj, sb* tlu uby 

lltjri^ywJk Shb had au t celltmi v dee, tf which site 
ph^^d a thufbugh Imwc on tlm harpsnhoid, in both 

iMWjr f^tegihea WiM the pinipnlt i of thj nohlo boast 
W^WlkbiJ.istirw ^01 the litu of distiiwulttbea btuus 

dM wkfeh It hiu! s^lvon to KnstoiulT 

' ^ ** Uttialkpox, March MBS, la her 


Which she iurimi to ihaJb tbdt 

lais of tbo 66 fomoUi^ im ruiwM* Fi«M M 

Hartholomeo* she wai) esteeukid I ho b«M$ 
sweetness oi her voice and tntiua^eiuonl of it kltdf 4 
such an agrocablouess to her countehonce^ witkP'tii 
any coiistramt or eoiieem* that when she fiung, It 
as charming to the eye as to the oarj thin I ttifthW 
note, bitause it was a uniieraal remark* aud for 
whith HO many nobk and judieums perboualn muslo 
(k fired to htai hoi, the last being at Lord Araud<d 
ol VVjrfloin’s W hat shall 1 say, or rather not »uy» 
of fht fluirfulncss and agioeableness ol het hU* 
iiK ni > ( » ksicnding to the meanest sonau^t in tbO 
fuinilv, 01 illuTs, sJu shll kept up lespect, without 
tlu hast pHtk ^l^f would often rtad to them, oxa* 
miru, instiuet, in 1 pray with them if they were hick* 
so IS '’he was eettedin ly ) tloit d of eurjhorij Pn ty 
w I s> pitiaknl nn jn,»icilienf in be) (onstituUon (as 
1 may wiy), tbit titi iinon t* pials md suiAriors,Hhe 
no sfonti Ixdiim iiitinuitdy atquuntod, but sb 
iw iild tndiiifui to nujiini tlum In jnsiniiatiag 
j nuthin., tf nil. join, ind tint ttinkd lo bum, them 
I loif t f tki jtion She had om or two confidants, 

\ ilh wh un she iisid lo ]>i s whok dv\» in fitting, 
i< i fing and ]ii\tTs, cspinilly belt it tin ii 
torniiuiiif 11 and t tlu r s* k inn o< ( asu n^ Slu nl h * 1 

lliftci), and tlu I }i i>h< hid tbundanct ol \ it 
milli^r^ wu-* > innottnf and in unions, that 
most agitt il k hilt s< in ' nu'.vstmkl set i i I 

hintf tht ftf igt ,^i(w h < uti us, t\ji(s st!f 

we II y ol tlu in , in 1 (be liiot 1 1 cut at (he thto w ui 
an iimut untilk \nrtity 'sht iiciti i>I lyt 1 u atis 
wi*ht lit t \titnu imj ( ifni it\, and i >r tht compiriy 
but this waj St un stld m, tint I i inTut numbe r 
aimng 11} Hull h( i u! 1 i mif a fault No om 
ieoiiki It id pi >si 01 Kise b tttr or with nioio jinli/ 
UK lit , iTul IS sbi u id so sht wnt, not only most 
i nut orilio Triphy, [lutl with that mitunty of 
judgment unit utm sd tht p nods, ehciteof tx- 
pussions, and funuluinti ol st>i(, thit some ktterKof 
nil bait a tmislud nu and othen to whom Rhe has 
otcasif n illy writti n Sht h vd a talent ol jehtarRiug 
uy toiiiKiil j ut 11 ptiin, IS, to (hem Rht ini^bt be 
tketntlyfjtc witli, wt m it |ik ismg than hcflid on 
tin thentie Sht doint i with the guatost giaft T 
hn cicr un, and w mid hti mask i say, i ho wa'il 
M iimiu I ill , hot sht stld m showed th it pfifec 
> j, Mie 10 lief lint s of hi T t ullage, w huh svaiK 
With in nr d ‘•jii^litly modfsit riot t isily t> he dt- 
s iibtd >1 ilhiiig luftd, b le natni il and tasym 
lui etejioiiim * is in Iwi dKtoiii i, whith w )s always 
maknil, n<t il’inT, md Lowluththi e, 3 ttraoreUiiary 
Hwu(n s tt hti te^K, e\tn in limilnir speaking, was 
eivth nni N ifliing was SO pnlty is hw eb diethd i 
)ji 1 little tkil lun, who n Rhe woeild ciuroHs 

with Ole ' ^ht 1 kit she' was most j 
o with /mil < I Koki men, of whom Rht? I 
n 11 Roiin filing ud iiipitfue htisolf 1 have 

lu iHted by ' cr lU ita'ling and piiy^ing by ib®; 
c lupid nsne o( iintoimiionnotlonsjcutmtisofitltiowr- 
mgevcryeimiT t> stmt tueas, had I not Romotimea 
rtjrrsHtd it Nothing wai ro delightful to hei M to 
go 0) fudy, where slu woUld Willingly hftto 

Hpci Ic yi, for, as T Raid, she had lead abun- 

efane^w »u histoiy , and all the best poetR j Temper, 
Plan tin, Jlomer, Virgil, Horace, (Jgid; aU ib® 
ronuiufs and modem pot muj she could cotnpotMS 
hajrpil}, a in the Mmam MuluM, whereiu is ftn 
enuiiKiation of th 6 immonsotariefy of the modos and 
oniaint iits belonging to bei eex : but all tbeswt 
triflen to the virtues that adorned hw ifeoidj 8 MyMM 4 
mi erely rehgiouft, most dutiful to her jpawapK 
she loved with an affoctloh tempered^ With MW 
<’SU<m, BO AS we wore easy and free^ fwid 
W(U ploaBed a* when she wrth tw, nor fHhj 

other conversatiom iShe Was kind to her aind 


|iW them by couiso of 

jjiiftttrk Ob swtJtoi, tiiid de«lfabl« ihUd ♦ h<>w 
IblA I piW wltb nil ikin ftiSodu^is and vlttuo without 
Uta wWbnuesB of soitow aud raluHauoj of a twulct 
lltbtiMti I Thy aBToctioii, duty, iwid lo\ii to me* was that 
of affJohd a>% ttoll as a ohud. Not le«is doai to th> 
mdthei, Whose Qxaiuplt aj>d teudoi taio of iUeo wasun 
pantlkltHl ; tiorwas thy return to her leas conf.jncu(»u 
l>h» ho# alio Jiiouiufl thy loss I how doHolato hststtliou 
left UB I to the gia^c shall wi' both i airy thy intinoj^ 

t fAftsA/o??** /a Dicst 1 
n jom ‘ l^niimua, or tin Modi * +j 

^'twaa a witty ixprcssioit oI Malv(// 1 , J 
Ulet^H wiiiiiah tmto niolto \intii t(ju A jo lortifio 

hiwniM d(f for (ourff* (•-»>'' Ji ) 

111 ahiuials ait iTifallibk o{ tiuii Jiitiii , in 

i men, ot htir iindtriiandiu Ih u h I w iiM lu t 
jud,,,o ot the monk hj tin I lod hi m um n dthuti 
I t’u huinoin of luliai *s <unt, nlun tin | Jnl jJi 
inantU inadi all his illiiiia »]>{ ii like tuh^ nn 
' jurois, *tis ninth tin, iKtmn^ Mt tl U lb p |h 
j of WonUi kft oh tin t tn an ii i nt 1 » 1 Ic u 
I in iit^ with iluir an i tin! lu i \ ulink >1 

thi 1 aint wijp hull 1 Utci tbnn a ] i <t that it 
th ntuiK Iir In in ’itai> / atl ion in 
thi 1 iKUi tlnir hus nu u) i 11 indmition «l 

tin* lei ni; of ( 1(11 mi u wji ‘ sin rth ti lie \ i 1 

'ill iiJ i j ini ) I til U >vluu we sh ill le tin 

’ nn ti 111 id i| I e i\it> 1 1 t’ 11 M ts, ihi 

Wit b h w 11 1 I < i «■ ul n I Ml h III in < m 
*■ kiahk alttiitnn 1 in ot oinni • that the ^wi 
m’ not been n w i n ill n hut f n l-eeiin^ to then 
1 jireelipous 1 ui (Iks * ■* 

( Ih itcxeuiibk in the 1 uinh to Uhr mil iinp si 
[ *hi mnlo on illnis, ki'< n 'll s x will ms ml i 
shame 111 the n t ol Hit xuild, who hi\i niikjei 
! dcuet on them t > admit tlieui, at It ist to tint ek r e 
ot Icutt OH to till 11 into all then sh i] e i without dis 
(:*hinination ! so ns when tin In ik tikes <mi Mm 
ftitUiH to appe iT like so in uiy faues oi 1 irk I uekbn 
on the' «tarrt, all the woild slumlel liter fhiii i il 
play the pantoiuinies with them 

MetJiiiiks a f tenth tuloi, with Kis el’ m liis hnnl 
lookj the enoh ititKhs Ciui i\ i the' i mji inoiH it 
UlyPBCH, and ehinges them ui*i as in u i him (hit 
whilowe lie madi to 1 e so In im miti il>tn< ” 
hud 1)} and by npptar hk< so t i ii } n He f i ♦ i ^ we 1 

ip 111 seeks, m of eiJd they weu' xumt li f i il i j it»i i 

cido, with a dt>g, an ije, ihd i st jimt No xe i | 
o]l twisty and at a chsi ii i e look hi t i ) i t { t i i 

liud anon sititfcd out behiinl hli j M it h» ii ' i | 

gilllmit got'* hO pineho 1 11 n wiiisT ns it e« ( 
puriod loi ihi ([tie Inn el i (nryilnti) in lnrKt> 
and that so loose in tin m <111 in il he* w luki tuu 
Ihaeci* oreliopUl tw< , now (In sheH w i ds m I shuts 
in I*ye-court la tli^i mode , then tie w*do hose, n & 
infmm coals again. * Mith wo nildkaM 
iobiUadlo diatail too . IlenuloHihd r whr e lu 
nt^haloi and those who s-icrifned In (uei» jmt i j 
tha petticoat ivitu tnue h < onlnlciu e I 

U was a fine lulktn thmu whnh ‘ pud wiill) 1 
tother day through Wtutiuiuhti i Hill, that had a< I 
mnoh rlbbbn about lum u'- w mid se ,mndtrel 
six sbopB* and itt Ull tweiit> e<mntt\ jMO I VU 
bit body was drifbBcd like a May i de, u a ieiiw 
Bodlath’s cap. A frigate in w ly ri "eire el 1 e pt n t ’ If 
Bbttb a blotter In astoim, as ihiB puppet’s stixuiu j 
dldyrihon the wind was m hi« shiouds; the nnumti 
tWM MedctriTul to behold, and the wcll<<.hosou cokiutB 
IfIMtb orange^ blue, and well gummed satin* which 
ftkncy ; but so was our gallant oeer 
whether he elid wear tliis garment, oi 

i X >arb patnphle t by tSe 


ds a porter bear it only, w^S hot cBlUy to be re* 
*iol\ed * *■ 

1 (H 1 ly pait, 1 lUofe SK that I delight 1«| a ohisbrfbtl 
, all ty, ilh ( t in 1 e ult n iHe vai n t’^ Tlio uiliterse It* 
u 11 wi e nut 1 eHutiful te:* me without it ; but »*« tJtafc 
IS in ee list mt mil nintoiiii bueets'eion m the lU^thl^li) 
wheie iiKii d > 11)1 disfinh it, So would I lia\e H dlib 
111 tin nitih ml ft Hu kilij^Mol Me vlco thatigodibUiP 
tunes I liv t wi but m upper vest, wine h they were 
UHid to h lu I u, m iitonoUs servant with ket 
me 11 limn i (Inn 1 ihti is oft ai thby please, so thb 
(hingi le u th 1 Itii 1 i\ ukl have a summer 
il ilnl in I I nil ti 1 i i Hu -.j i n md toi the autumn, 
'sonnthii I w nil i Iu1 t) xeiith, soim thing to 
I I Mill hum It bit nil 111 we I o do w ith tnese 
liiei uliittiiliif f In III I 1 uuu klHw ehangohe, 
oiu (w (t 1 II i I t fh is { IL v\h\ should t 
dm lu u um il ^1 hi th n ham a set ed 
1 II li^h VI I 1 1 1 V ti i( Ui mtd no lunch 

it nil fe r (In I ^ ill Hn li ul 


ST V III mil Miii\n 

Silt K Mil I liittv (1 Mill 1 ;04') ( ii)oVid, lu 
Hn re 1 ,. us 1 1 h nil fl mil .liiiiH , V 11 , gn it nei>Ui» 
riiti IS moil i I m d luliln il write i I)inmg the 
rLbillmiln liid f >ii„Iit i** e ti \ ilist oldii i Ikdrig 
c i| (nrid bj the. ] nkmu il in unn, he wT«i tried 
iinl (omle Timed t > dn md 1 i} m prison almost ft)Ur 
x( ns, (onstimh expeetiiig to be led forth to otr- 
( iitioii He w IS id kimHi ‘-el lice, and hvtd rn 
diiK) t ted d eliKurTTv till the lie '■toi vtion, w ln>n l\o 
w 1 11 x\ ude I with Hu iiisidiou post of lieemie’r o( 
j the pie brom tbn time, till i tew yeais before 
his de ilh he w i e m tuuth oienpud in Hn editing 



l*li Kr xi 1 bsti 111 I 

ol 111 wspafurw and writing ot p.unphkH mostly 
III lahiU ot tin court horn whieh le at list rc- 
((ived till boiioui of knighthood Ik i gene i ally 
touHidered to h ive bt*in the first wider who «old hid 
su vice s m eh fe nci* of any nu aKun geiod «i bad. A* 
a coDtroverfcudiat, he was bold, hiely, and vigorous, 
biitiHTarse, Hupudeut, abusive, md by no means U 
6 (‘rupulous regarder of trutli tJ(* xa known aJbo 
ft translator, Inning produe eel vi rsions of 
i'ttbles, btiuoca’fl MomH, Oiccru‘a OWl(^e», 

m 


Quevbdo’s Vi$i(m8, , ftnd tbe worts :,o^ 

! Sir linger «6 atixious to lictomtno- ! 

1 ; i hla ,s1y?loto t^io taste of tli« cotnmon'pe©|)lei, t|i»at I 
( Jfew of bis wotJSpS could how be, read witl^ any plcta- 1 
V‘ Ti;io cliiss wbo^u he addressed 'wosyo only begin- 

hwig f;p be mnlers» and ns yet relished ncfthing but 
frlje jneanest iUetw, prosen ted in tlx? meanest language. 
What inijfnediately follows is a chapter of his life of 
-feopi prefixed to ttie translation of the Fables. 

^mp*s Invention to 'bnng Itu Mhive^ ftac/i’ again to her 
Zfas^ftnd! after nhe had left ktm. 

The wifo of Xaiithus was well born and Avi\allliy» 
,|iUt so proud and dniiiinecTing wit)>al, as if her for* 
tune and her extraction had entitled her to the 
breeches. She wiis homhly bold, meddling and ex- 
'^ensiro (as that sort of women eommonly are), easily 
’ put off the hoob«, and monstrous hard to ho ple.'Lsed 
again ; periK-tnully ehattering at her liushand, and 
Upon all occasions of controversy threatening Isiin to 
he ^ue.- It came to this at last, that Xantlms’s 
stock of patience heijig quite spent, ho took up a 
resolution of going another way to work with her, 
and of trying a course of severity, tince there was 
nothing to be done with her by kindness. Hut this 
experiment, instead of mending the maltcT, made it 
Vl'orse ; for, upon liarder usage, the woman grew des- 
perate, and went away from him in earnest. She 
was as bad, 'tis tnie, ns bad might well be, ami -vet 
XahtliUS had a knul of hankering for her still ; beside 
that, there was matter of interest in the ease ; and a 
pestilent tongue she had, that the poor husband 
dreaded above all things undci the sun. Hut the 
tiian was willing, however, to make the best of a bad 
' fame, and so Ixis wits and liis friends were set at 
work, in the fairest nmnner tluc might be, to get her 
bb)lio again. But there was no gmod to be done in it, 

: ili-^eeems; and XanthUs so visibly ont of hntnour 
upon it, Unit iKsop in pure pity bethought bimself 
, itiafnediatelv how to comfort Ijim. ‘Uoiuc, master,’ 
aftyii' he, pluck up a good heait, for I have n project 
i'tt my noddle, that shall bring' my mistress tc» yon 
hOdk again, W'jth as good a will as ever she wcjxt from 
yon/ What does my j^sop, bur away immedlatcdy 
to the' market among the butelier», poulterers, firth- 
mongers, confectioners, &;e., for the best of everything 
tehat Was in season. Nbiy, lie takes private jj- <<ple in 
his mty t<K), and chops into the very house of his niis- 
fptWa jpelatioKiK, os by niiwtake, 'I'liis way of proceed- 
, ing set the whole town agog to kiiow the rneannig of 
all this bustle ; j\ud ./'Fsop innocently told eveiyb<»dy 
that" his master’s wife waw run awa^' from him, and 
\ he had married another ; lu» friends up and down 
were all invited to come »ind make xneiyy with him, 
and this was to be the wedding feast. The news tiew 
: ,likh lightning, and hO-ppy were they that could carry 
‘ thj&'flrst tidings of it to the I'un-^lwuy lady (for ^ncry- 
‘ |;btafkly knew ii^sop to be a servant in that fumilyh It 
■;!^tjicred in the rolling, as till other stories do 'n tlie 
especially whei'e womoix’s tmgiies and pos- 
i ! have the spreading of them. The u ife, that was 
nature violent and unsteady, ordered her cha- 
i,' i ‘ io bo KHaile retidy iramediatelv, and away sho posts 
VV 'btt'th her husband, falls uinm h'un with outrages of 
and irntfUago ; and after the eiteing of her mind 
'ij; she, ‘do not you flatter 
hopes of epioying avxothcr woman 
jXanthws looked xty-iifi this }j,j^ 

" fnv that bout all was 

tim mosror and mtstress. 

almost all people’s 
li Bdthiiif was heard but the bel- 


Catholic and a regicido were, 
thing. Nay, it was a saying 36fe<|ueat lu 
gi-eat and holy mouths, that they were 
was not so much os one soul qf the whole paftyi wlvp ; 
his majesty’s dominions, that was not eith^ a*ii,,|Mei^, 
in this plot, or a friend toT. In this heat, tlmy' i 
picking Up of priests and Je.suits as fast as they ] 
catch ’em, anrl so went on to consult their oraBlek th# 
witnesses (with all formalities of sifting and e3famiiljJjfii[gyl j 
upon the purticnhirs of place, time, uuMiner, parat|hi, | 
^tc. ; while Westiriinster Hall and the Court of ^11^ ! 
quoKlH were kept warm, and ringing still of novP i 
come in, cun-obomtiug proofs, tind further discoyerles* i 
&,c. TTiider this train and Juethod of reasoning, ,th^ j 
mansigers advanced, decently enough, to the finding 
out of* what they tlicmsclves hail laid and concerted 
bcfureluuul ; and, to give the devil his due, the \vhole 
story was but a farce of so many pails, and the noi^v 
infonnatioiisno more than a lesson that they had mu^ 
.ulo to g-o tJirough with, even with the help of di|.igoiit 
and careful tutors, ami of many and mipiy a prompter, 
i«* bring them off at a dead lift. But j»opeiy wa« so 
dreadful a thing, and tlie djingerof the king’s life and 
of the Protfestaiit religion so astonirthiwg a surjirise, 
that pe<‘ple were almost bound in duty to be inconsi- 
derate and outrageous upon ’t ; a*‘d loyalty itself 
vvimld have looked little cold and indifferent if it 
Inul not been intemperate ; insonmch that zeal, fierce- 
ness, jiud jealou.sy wei^O'^ lievev more excusable than 
ujxon this occasion. And now , hav ing excellent matter 
to work upon, and the passi«ins of the pcojde already 
disp«'se<l for violem'e and tunmlt, there needed no 
more than blowing the coal of Oates’s narrative, io 
imt all into a flame: iand in the mean time, all art$ 
and :ieei«lents were improved, as well toward the on* ; 
UTtniiimcnt of the, humour, os to the kindling of it. 
'J'ho people acre first haired out of their sexisOs with 
talcs and jehmaies, and then made judges of tfte 
danger, and consequently of (he remedy ; which upou 
flic main, and hrieffy, came to uo rnoi-o than thw t The 
plot was laid all over the three kingdvuns; France, 
Spain, and Portugal, faxed their quotas to’t ; we were 
all to ho burnt in our beds, and rise with our throats 
cut; and no way in tlie wurbi hut exclusion* and 
union to hclj) ns. 'I'he fancy of this exclusion epread 
immediately, like a gangj’onc, over tho wdxole body of 
the moimrcii} ; and no saving tlic life of his majesty 
without cutting off every limb of the prerogative ; the 
device of union ^lassed insensibly into a league of ctui- 
spiracy ; and, instead of uniting pwAostauts aeainst 
papists, eonclude^i' in an association of subjects 
against their sovereign, confounding ]>oUcy with 
gion. * * * , 

1 shall now' pass some x..ccessaTy reflections updllthe 
whole. There never was, pei-hapj^, since the ereatiuft ^ 
of the world, so mxicU confusion wrought by so 
so scandalous, so ridiculous instruments ^ lousy, 
rogues, to Ik* taken into th© hands of prmcea ; porters, 
and the coarsest of letter-carriers, to be made mo, con* 
fidants of public ministers; starving indigent vorlets, 
that had not credit in tho world for a Brumigon 
and lived upon the common charity of the wieketi ; fp 
be a matter of seven hundred pound out of pock<»t i(p 
his majesty’s service, as Oates and .liedloe pretended,’, 
sots, to find treason in words, at length in uommofl 
l)ost-letter9. The ’four ruffians to have but tvWinty 
pound a man for murdering the king by xwsauii, and 
Sir peorge Wakeman fifteen thousand pound enly lbr 
poisoning him, without running the flfteffuth; : . 

the risk ; nay, and Betiloe fifteen hundred 

, ;;vV ' ' ' «»' 

y Hw ea«lu«ion of the hqirqp«»iN»^»^«e,' 
who was a Oathoff©. ‘fn»n tlw ; :'/ij - .>' 






S , InfcjcliljiU'tStss wioro» must 

fouu4' to be most 

,;;i fotslitotn, vul^lwBa it Tfrorefot the evidence’s 

; ,^p|i£^'^i;c'|he^ given ’em; for the matter 

f rt«ch ciicumstancwi, was morally im- 

'-: ! v^w^iblo to bis truej and for "the probity of the 'vvit- 
; l^iei^j ’they were aU'oady aa well known as the wiiip- 
for a pack of swearing, lying, cheating, a 
I wi^Sbitttte and an abandoned sort of mercenary Vil- 
MtW t aud yet such wswi the infatuated credulity of 
,‘ Witt ttommoTL people at tlmt season, and such the bold 
i^id B^nieless hypocrisy of the managers of that im ■ 
posture, that there was no place for either iratl» or 
, hUneifty to apfiear. Th<f infcn'iico 1 draw fioni thift 
' ptfUpostorous way of proceeding is, that the wlmle story, 
worn Und to end, was a practice; that 'the Rtihfirners of 
i; thu porjuty were also the protectors and the patrons 
of it both under one ; ami that they had tlioir accom- 
plices in the House of Commons upon this crisis of 
Statit, that plhyed the same game which their foix*- 
il&thttrs had done upwards of forty years before. 

’f'htire is more gocwl taste in the style of Sir lloger 
J/^trange’s translations tif ancient authors llnm in 
tbftt of is original works. 'J^he fo^l^wing i.s a brief 
U?ttrat't from his version of * Seneca’s ilorids — 

[Inf/ratiimk.] 

The principal causes of ingratitude arc pride and 
self-conceit, avari<‘<‘, ciny, kc. It is a faiuiliar cx- 
f olamatton, *’Ti,s true, bo did this or that for me, but it 
eamo 80 ktes and it was so little, 1 had e’en a.s good 
have been without it : If he had not given it to tnc, ho 
must have given it to soujcbody eke ; it was nothing 
I out of his own pochet.’ Nay, wean; .so ungrateful, that 
htt that gives us all we have, if lie leaves anything to 
i himself, wc reckon that he dot's us.an injury. It cost 
JuUuK Cresar his lift' the disappointiinent of his un- 
fliltiable (tompanions ; and yet ho reserved nothing of 
aB that he got to himself, but the liberty of dispos- 
ittg it. There is no benefit ho largo, but malignity 
Will Atill leswm it: rionc so narrow, nliich a good 
mtarpretation will not enlarge. No man .shall ever 
bo ^mtcful that views a benefit on the wnuig side, or 
takw a good olflco by the MTong handle. The avari- 
cious Yfiim i» naturally ungrateful, for he never thinks 
ho has enough, but without considering wdiat lie has, 
L^uly minds wha‘t he covets, Some pretend want of 
pCwer to m.ake a competent return, and you shall 
find in others a kind of graceless modesty, that makes 
Itrman ashamed of requiting an obligation, because 
/Iria a confession that be has received one. 

>Not to return one good ofiioe^or another i.s in- 
■ Immaii ; but to return evil for good i.s diabol ical. There 
araioo many even of this sort, who, the more they owe, 
mure thoy hate. Tliere’s nothing more dangerous 
to oolige thq^e peo})l<i ; for when they are con- 
- . of not paying the debt, they wish the creditor 

thtt way. It is a mortal hatred that w'hicU arise-s 
' 9hamo of an abused licneht. When we are 

i> iW thtt asking side, what a deal of cringing there is, 

, ' profesalon, ‘ Well, J Mball never forget this favour, 

‘ f be an eternal obligation to me.’ Ilut, within a 

' ; : liitlle the note is changed, and we hear no more words 
h ,UU hf little ami little it is all quite forgotten, 

. , w« Btalltd in need of a benefit, there is no^ 

f dttait:if to us; nor anything cheaper when we 
> ^ it. And yet a roan may as well refuse 

up a BUro of money that’s left him in trust, 
u not to return a good ofiioe without 

f- when we have ho value any further for 
aws do eonitnonly care as little for the { 


when we have ho value any further for 
eomtnonly earo as little for the 
foUovr their interest; one man is 
<tud anqi^her man U un- ' 
':'i same tuaioii* . ^ ' 


taR itAi,j»ja: ctTiiwduTir, ; 
t)K lULpjit CnriwoRttt Cici7-l66B>ia^|jfei^^ 
as a very Ittarimd divine and philosopher 
IJe studiejd at the university <if (>mbridgfetf 
during the tliirty years succeeding 1645, hd 
oftiee of regius professor of Hebrew. Ills 
work, wdiioh is entitled The True 
of Ute f/«iVc; .VC, was published in 1G78, and Is djjlr 
signed as a refutation of the atheistical tenets whldli 
at that time were extensively held in England. It' 
executes only a portion of his design ; namely, the c$*' 
tabli.shnient of ilu; foUowuig three propositions, which 
he regarded ns the fumbimentals or essentials of tjrUtt 
religion : ‘ First, that all things in the Woi^d do -not 1 
float without a liciid and gov et nor; but that thgro k 
a Cod, ail omnipotent understanding being, presiding 
over all. Secondly, that this (iod being essentlalty 
good and just, there is something in its oven nature 
immutably and eternally just and unjust; and not . 
by arbitrary will, law, and eonmiand only, Ahd 
laatly, tlnit we arc' so far forth j)rincip{il.s or maatqrs , 
of our own actions, as to he accountable to justice 
for them, or to make' us guilty and blame-worthy. ^ 
for w'lmt we do nmi.s.s, and to deserve puuishmunk 
accordingly.’ From this statement by Cudworth 
in his iiri'face, the reader will observe that he main* , 
taincil (in opiiosition to two of the leading doctriuttfli 
of IJobbes), first, the existence of a natural an4 . 
everla.stiag distinction betwaam justice and injustiott { 
and secondly, the freedom i>f the human will. On ihu 
foriiier jxiint Ix' difll rs from most su\)scquent oppo- 
nents of Ilobbbm, in ascribing our consciousnestf 
tbe natural difterenee of right and wrong entirely 
h) the reasoning faculties, and' in no degree to aenti* , 
raent or emotion. As, however, he confines his 
attention in the ‘ luteUectuul System’ to the first 
essential of true religion ('numerated in the passage 
just quoU'd, etliiejil (pKjstiun.s arc in that u'ork but 
incidentally and oeeasioiially touched upon. In 
combating the atheists, he displays a prodigious 
amount of erudition, ami that rare degree of candour 
which prompts a controversialist to give a ft*U 
statement of the ojunions and aixunients which he 
means to refuh'. This fairness brought upon him 
tlie- repro.'wjh of insincerity ; and by a contonipO’ 
raty rrotestant theologian the epithets of Ariap, 
Socinian, Deist, and even Atheist, W'ere freely ap* 
plied to ium. ‘ He has raised,’ says I)rydeu» * fluch ' 
strong objectkms against the being of a God and 
IVovidence, that many think he has not aiiaweresil 
them;’-- ‘the eoniinon fate,’ as Lord Shaftealmfy. ' 
remarks on this ocea.sion, ‘ of those who dl*r$ W 
tppear fair authors.’ Thi.s clamour settins to have di#** . 
heartemedthe philosopher, who refrained from pph^. 
lishing the other jrortkms of his scheme. , Ho lefjt; 
liow'ever, si'veral manuscript works, one of which^ 
entitled A 'Treatise ccmcaiii/Kj Titcmal tmd imimtai^h 
MaralUy^ hut only introductory in its character, wwli 
published in 1 73 1 by Dr Chandler, bishop of Durham. ' 
His unprinted writings arc now in tho British 
Museum, and include treatises on Moral GocmI and ■ 
Evil, DilH^rty and Necessity, this Creation of tiro 
World and the Immortality (if the Soul, tho Lemm- 
ing of the Hebrews, and Hobbes’s Notions ooneern*' i 
ing the Nature of God and the Extension of Spirits* 

Mr Dugald Stewart, speaking of the two published 
works, observes* tliat ‘ The Intellectual Systom sf ;;; 
Cudworth embraces a field much wider than hit . V 
treatise of Immutable Morality. Tiro latter i# * 
particularly directed against the doctrines of Hhbhei^.' j 
and of the Antlnomlans ;* but the Ibrnror a^isretith i k,. 

* TIms Aroinomiaas were a sect at 
spOMftsr iip Aiwinff tbe c«iifb8»oa of tho civil war hi j; i 

Thete AeaijpiaSittri is U Orwirk oomponni^ ^ 
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'hliitup'hy ttie m)ts all the principles, both physical 
metaphysical/ of ihe l!ipio^ philosoi^y. It 
ifiT a vorife, ccrtfiih^y^ which reflt^ts much hommir on 
|he' talents of tlie autlior, and still move bn ilm 
hoUndlCiis extent of his learning ; bnt it Is so ill 
snited to the taste of the present age, that^ since the 
thne of Hr llarris and J)r Price, I scarcely reCoUeut 
the slightest reference to it in the writings of onr 
llfitisli metaphysicmiis. Of its ftiults ^beside the 
j^eral disiK>sition of tlic author to discuss questions 
plsicsad altogether beyond the reach of our faculties), 
the tuoSt prominent is the wild hypothesis of a 
jftl4iiic mturei or, in otlier words, “of a vital mul 
Spiritual, hut linintoliigent and necessary ag«jnt, 

{ created Iw the Deity for the execution of ins piir- 
' poSeS.” Notwithstanding, however, those and nmny 
outer ahatements of its inerits, the “ InUllectnal 
tSystenf’ will for, ever remain a precious mine of in- 
formation to those whose curiosity may lead them 
to study the Sldrit <jf the ancient theories.’* A Latin 
translation of this work was puidislicd by Mosiumn 
at fTena in 1733. A few specimens of the original 
are sul^oined 

Oumgli Ittcoiinjjrehensihle^ mt Tnco7iceivt^)U.'\ 

It doUi not at all follow, because God is inoompre- 
heusible to our finite and narrow understandings, that 
he is utterly iucoimeivahlc them, so that they ci«»- 
not frame any idea of him at all, and ho may tUete- 
foise bo concluded to be a non-entity, For it is certain 
that we cannot comprehend ourndves, and that w’o 
liavb not such an adequate and comprehensive know- 
ledge of the essence of any substantial thing ii” that 
we can perfectly master and conquer it. It vras a 
truth, though abused by the sceptics, ukatcJeptmi ti, 
6om^h*)iff fpcumpre/i enable in the essence of tho lowest 
dSubri^necs. For even body itself, which the atheists 
ihJhk themselves ao well acquainted with, be(‘ause 
they can feel it with their fing< i-a, and which ia the 
duly substance that they acknowledge cither in them- 
selves! or in the universe, hath such pmsziitig dilKcnl- 
tibs and entanglements in the speculation of it, that 
■they can .never be itblo to extri(;ate themselves from. 
We might ilJjrtawoo, also, in some accidental things, 
as time and motion. Truth is bigger than our minds, 
and Wo am not the same with it, hut hav<’ a lower 
participation only of the intellectual nature, at*d arc 
rathdr apprehenders than comprehenders thercc/l'. This 
13 indeed one bmlge of our crsalurely state, that we 

tisiJaw,* thoir opinion that jubortatlons to morality 

wore winecwtary, nt to tho elect. W'iiarii the Uivlno grace 
would of itself l(j«vl to the pTflcticc of piety and virtue*. And to 
4h&non-elcct, whose salvation and virtuous eonditet were, by 
the v<fry oircimihtance of iicu-cleotjon, rondcretl Injposfsihlo. 
dome of tho AiUinoraian doctors c<u*rWd thoSr views <^>0 far as 
t^inoiritain, ‘that iv; tho elect ctmtjof full Irom ^ace, nor 
it the divine fK-vour, so it follov t that tac wu'hed notions 
cnirumt, and the violatiom of the divine 1 i ‘.r wlt.rwhieh 
jr are chargeable, arc not really 'vinfiw. iior are to bo con- 
'd as iastaactsH of tliclr th'partiiig from tho law of Ood; 

Consequently, they hav<j no occasion either to confefw 
f. Jftjw or to htcrth them oft' by rcuKrtitauw.' Jlastor ond 
the dtstlnguiiihod oppemouts of the tonota 
.thfe Mitsbeim'e F<ccleHhw»tlc.al ittetory, cent 

f'iMjw<Jrth, in hiij * Troattwj concerning 
Moraliiy,’ dasson wiiu the athelBle at 
who thoufcdu ‘ that OikI 
is wnlrery to moml rutos* that he hm 
^ ijtiod of his cTOamrcs J that h® may justly 

eternal tormentilkt and that whot- 
hycrliw'iltJiWi ivip, msututi is juwt, beKsanSo h® wills it.‘ 

ft jihtw Sttot'itiotstiani huwbVor, by what sect thoso vlWs wt-ro 



00 is adequate mil lEb 

ihihgs i from whdmsh we dught td hq . r v , 
kiwwledgment, that them is ahothdr 
Understanding Bqlng above us in the uidverii^ 
which our imi>eriect minds Were Aetivtid, 
which they do depend. Wherefore, if we 
no idea or conception of anything, whereof w# 
not a full and penect comprehension^ then cOh 
have lui idea or conception of the nature qf atiy llhh-' 
Klancc- Hut though wc do not comprehend OH tguth^ 
as if our mind were above it, or master of it#' hud chh- 
iiet penetrate into, Aiid look quite through the nattriu 
of everything, yet may rational souls frame eerlhitl 
ideas and conceptions, of whatsoever is in the Offe di 
being proiiorlionate to their own nature, and 
fhr their purpose. And though we cannot fhU)r 
prehond the Deity, nor exhaust the infinitOUe^ of 
perfection, yet iilay wo have an idea of a Being abi^ 
lutely perfect ; such a olic as is nostro fnoMo 
t/t/reaidle mu( proportiotmt^ to onr wmsm^e md 
linf/; as ivc may approach near to a mountain# and 
touch it with our hands, though we cannot euocitupass 
it all ruiuid, and enclasp it within our arms. What-' 
soever is in its own nature ab.solutely unconoeivable# 
is nothing ; but not whatsoovor is not fully qompre- 
hen.siblo by our impeifert understandings. 

11* is true, indeed, that the Deity is more incom- 
prehensihlo to us lhan anything else whaisoovor, which 
proceeds from the fulness of its lining and perfection, 
and from the transcendency of Us brightness ; but for 
tlie very same reason may it be said also in some scniM; 
that it is inort! knowablc and conceivable than tmy^ 
thing. As the sun, though by reason of its excciisivb 
splendo’ir it daxzle our weak sight, yet is it, notwitll- 
standing, far more visible also than any of the 
losin smlfT—tht small wwtfy sUm. Where there is 
more of light there is more visibility j so, whedro there 
is more of entity, re.nlity, and perfection, there is nloro 
of eoiiccptibility and cognoscibility j such fi thing 
filling Up the mind more, and acting mom strongly 
upon it. Nevertheless, because our weak and imper- 
fect mindn arc lost in tlic vast immensity and redun- 
dancy of the Deity, and overcome with its transcendent 
light and dazzling brightness, therefore hath it to tt« 
an appearance of darkness and incomirrehensibillty j 
as the unbounded expansinu of light, in the cleAr 
tranKpanmt ether, hiitli to us tho iy[>parition of on 
azure obscurity ; which yet is not an absolute tMlig 
in itself, but only relative to our sense, and a iheie 
Ihncy in us. 

The incomprehensibility of the Deity is so for from 
being an argument against the reality of its existence, 
im that it ri mostwrtain, on the contrary, that Were 
there nothing incomprehensible to us, who ore but 
contemptible piceos, and small Attitus of the utilv®r»6j. 
were there no other being in the world but whkt, oul'* 
finite undorstaiidings could spaus>r fathom, abdoh- 
compass round about, look through and, throuljhi hhv« 
a cotumatiding view of, and iwrfcctly oonquef^ laM 
subdue under thelu, then could there be uotlung abso- 
lutely and infinitely perfect, that is, no <ilnd> * 

And nature itself plainly Iptimates to U| thdt thw^ 
is some such absolutely porfeot Being, which# thnuyjSh 
not Luconceivable, yet is fneomprehonaibk to oM.finjSs 
understandings, by certain passions, whhshVit hhth 
iraplanted in us, that otherwise woifld Iwftht list 
to display themselves upon J namely# thosft of 
veneration, adoration, and admiration, ivlth 

a kind of ecslAt^ and pleasing horwr j whi<% in .W 
silent language of nature, seem to spsiik tls^ithM 
to us, that there is some object in the WUl *e IBflih# 
bigger and vaster than Cur mind and 
it is the veiy same to them that ^e 
row vessels ; so that# when they ^ " 

selves as much as they can theri^ 


'willow tlTKEATOM. 
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to iHscdm 'It, and tlv^refoi^^j must be 
. ajfter >oipe otb^^ (rtvango and more mys- 

nH.Tni»ilir Kv 4bjii(r bfiiiniy Tsltmcred intn 


l;ib^dti« limnpor, namely, by Urnlr being plunged into 
[;-it,j«nld- swallowed up or lost in bi To conclude, the 
is indeed lucomprehenaiblq to our Unite and 
^iipperfecfe midemtaudiuga, but not Inconceivable ; and 
,tb|pmfe>re there i» no ground at all for this atheistic 
p^ejkope, to make it % non-entity. 

of ConvMicin^ hj^tm^td Unbeli€vcrs,'[ 

ii! As for the last ehaptor, .though It promise only a 
eonfiitatiOtt ctf kti the Atheistic grounds, yet ^\e d(j 
therein hlld dhltuittstrate the absolute impossibility <d' 
all Atholiatti lltwd the Actual eilstenoe 6f a (lod. Wo 
dehmiislittlte, nut a whieh la impossible and 


cantfudictiduiS. butj bt tiect^ary infereiico, from prin- 
eSples hitogeihdif tmaerilabie. For we can l>y no 
meant lynni thn Atheists that tliete is more than 
n piH^wle pcdt‘»tti»#lort or opinioJl to be had of the 
existence of h Dbd* Without any certain knowledge oi 
science. NevcHhelbJlS b will not follow from henee 
that whosoever sbftli read these demon strations of 
ours, and understand all the words of them, must 
thOrefoTO of necoHsity he jiresently cohviiteed, whether 
ho will or no, and put out of all manner of d<»ulit 
and hCsitaney o-'iieerning tlui cxi'^teneo of a fJod. 
For wo In die VC Ihat to bo trim wliieh some luive 
af!ii*med, tliat were there nny inter('st of life, any con- 
cernment of appetite and passion, against the irnth 
of geometrical theorems themselves, as of a triangle 
huving three angles tapial to two right, whereby men's 
jUdgmenlB nUty be clouded and bribed, notwithstand- 
ing uU the denionstnitions of them, many would re- 
main at least sceptical about them. 

[Creation.} 

Because it is undeniably c(Ttain, concerning our- 
iielyefi, and b.11 imperfoet beings, that none of those 
can create any new substance, men arc apt to mea- 
sure all thing*! by their own scantling, and to .sup- 
pose it universally impossible for any power wliat- 
lOWf tbu# to create. Hut since it is certain that 
iiUpNe^Cct beings can themselves produce some things 
i Cutdf nothing pre-existing, as ucw cogitations, new 
f local nmtion, and muv mndilications of things corpo- 
it is sorely rcasonalde to tliat an absolutely 
I ptillfhot Being can do something more, that is, create 
1 new Substances, or givo them thedr ivhole being. And 
it Usay well be thought as easy for (lod, or an Omni- 
I potent Ileing, to make a whole w<};;;Jd, matter and all, 
0* it is for us to cri'ute a tl^rnght or to mo\o a linger, 
W.ftfrth® t'lT' to scn<l out rays, or a candle lights or, 
Witiy, for an opaque body to produce an image of 
t in a glass or water, or to projcid a shadow ; all 
tlliifr ittjperibct tilings bouig but the energies, rays, 
shadows of the Deity. For a substance to 
put of nothing by Ood, or a Being infinitely j 
is not fbr it to be mmle out of nothing in the 
f^USslbjc lifense. because it comes irorn Him who is 
can it be said to be impossible for anything 
er to be made by that wbich hath not only 
i^Plitdy ffteftter perfectmu, but also infinite active 
U iud^ true, that infinite power itself 
SfC^^ db ^ingsln their own nature impossible j Jmd, I 
tbot»e who deny (Ration, ought to prove, 
tfl Htsblutely impoBsibte for a substance, though 
accident or modification, .to be brought 
Ibto being. Bub nothing is iu 
J^l|#fcpc5lble which does not implv contradiction J 
It h^ contradiction to ne and not tO be 
j|:imc, ^efe is surely no contradiction in 
'.httpe^et before woe notj. 


TOW twtSttxan , ' 

J3r racttani) CiJBtBKntAHD [ 

learned and amiable divine of the OhdfUh 
land, was raised by King William to the ifei 
Peterborough in 1088. lie luul previously phbJbl|#» 
in 1672, a Latin work, IM Legibun Naturm 
Phihmjphlm, Kcc. j or, ‘ A PI iilosophicjd Iiiquirylnw ^ 
the Laws uH Katuro; in which their form, ordUt^ 

I promulgation, and ohligaiion, are investigated froufi ’ 
tlie nature of things ; and in which, alto, the philon 
sophical principles of Hohhes, moral as woU as civil, : 
are considered and refilled.’ lids modest and, enn- i 
dite, hut verbose phjduction (of which two JQnglish 
trunslalions have apiieared), contains nmhy sound 
and at that tiiiu- mnad view's cm moral scicrhop, 
along with others of very doubtful soundness. Tfot! 
laws of nature he deduces from the results of huiPBiii 
conduct, regarding that to be conunanded by God 
w'liich conduces to the happiness of man. Ho WToto 
also a learned PJumi/ tominh the Becovery of tha 
Weiij/ils' mill comprehniding their Afcmp#/ , 

and a transl.'ition of Sanrfi^jujatho'n Phienician Jlistcary, 
,Iri the performance ol' his episcopal duties he dis- 
played a rare <l(’gree of activity, moderation, and 
henevolcnce. Wlienexpostulated with by hiStViends 
on account of tlu* great lalumr wliicli he underwent, 
he rejdied, ‘ I will do niy duly as long as I c«^ } a 
nuui had better wear out than rust out.’ Ite lived, 
liowcver, to the advanced age of eighty-six, in the 
enjoyment of such iiienhd vigour, tliat lie snccess- 
fully .studied the (.\»ptic language only three yuOtH ’ 
before bis death. 

[57u' Tnhrrnctolfi and of the Jtivs.} 

The fit meaisurcs uf the tabcruaclu and temple, to 
the utes of the whole nation of the .Tews, demonstrate 
God’s early care to settle his people Israel, in the form 
of one entire national church, under Moses, Aaron, 
and tin other priests, who were g^meral ofiicers for ! 
nil Israel. The church in the wilderness, mentioned | 
by Saint Stephen (A(“ts vii. 811), was thus national, 
and is the first eollcctivc body of men called a church 
in tho Scripture language, by a man full of the evan- ■ 
gelieal spirit. ' 

Synagogues for particular mdghbourhoods’ copve- | 
nience, in the public exercise of religion, weixi intrcf-* ' 
dneed hmg after, by tin' pious pnideuoc of the ua- j 
tioual gevernorK of the Jmvish church and state, and; : 
accordingly iverc all subordinate to them. It is teV 
lie observed, also, that this limited place for ^ubtji4,i 
national worship ivas within their own nation,, m the 
r .idst of tlielr e.unp in the wildeniess, in iholt oyrn 1 
liiml in Curuuiii. No j-ceourso from it to a 
chureh by appeals, bid, all diflerenees finally dbel<M 
within their own nation, and therein all, oven 
although the liigli priest, and elder brother to Mortis, 
yet was subject to Moses, who was king in Jesiurun. 
By th(‘sc means all schismncical sotting up of ohO 
altar against au6ther was proven Ufd ; national cojU:- 
munion in solemn and discont piety, with perfect j 
cliarity, was promoted i which, being ho shadows, bpt | 
tho most substantial conconnt of religion, are to ho 
preaerv'ed in the gos))el times. 

Hereby is more evidently proved the tnagjdflcent'i*, - 
syimnetry, and Ijeauty. that was in the stmetitm of . ; 
the temple ; and the liberal maintenance which God 
provided for the -Levitou his niinisters. For if thfe . 
cubit by me propPsed determine the area both of thlt 
tm|>Ie and of indests’ suburbs (as tho Scrip^W,: ; 
Oets tlreiU both out by cubits), they must bo 
longer J and if they w^ere set out by so ,i’ 

cubits (suppo^ cubits of 18 inches), in mm 


aim Os the siquarcs of these dtftbrent 

:«»alt ofliw', V «>« 19“> “<* 2®* 


But' the eqtiftre 6f v 

which iu h^® irujro <si>itr' 4 * ■'h 
iSkt. »4 S: 03 to % 35 ; the bij^get of which i(» near ii 
: hrtif w riineh itnore as the l«s«* Thei^ow the awms 
0 ^ the teiajple, and of the priests* subprb^^ a^’V^c- 
mv^ing to my JHeasure, neiir half a» big ogam as they 
Would he if aetertnitted by that shorter cubit 

Such greatness of the temple Solomon intiniates to 
the iing of Tyre to he requisite, as best suitlng'with 
the greatness of God ('2 Chroiucles li* 5). This reason, 
aU'eged by Solomon to a heathen, must he of moral or 
natural, and therefore perpetual force, continuing to 
cvangdical times ; and thereforo intimating to iw, 
Uiat'oven now magnificent and stalely buildings are 
1 tiiteful. means to signify what great and honourahlu 
thoughts wc have of God, and design to promote lu 
those that come to the places of his ]>ubUc worsJnp. 

' And ftbm God’s liberal provision of land in the 
Levites* suburbs, besides other advantages, we are 
taught by Saint Paul, that even so those that preach 
the gospel should live of the gospel (1 Cor. ix. It)- 
t The fitness, 8 afet.y, and lionour of keeping the 
tiso of ein?h indifierent things, as have been deter- 
mined by kw or custom, is clearly j.roved by the 
)pO«stancv of Israel’s using those nu asures (although 
others might be assigned as tlie Greek or Roman 
measures, te sen e the same ends) froin^ the time ot 
Moses, and probably before, to the coptivity and alter. 
Ami this, notwithstanding they were used by 
Eflyptkns and Canaanites, nliioh altered not their 
Sure in tho least. And this instance proves un- 
deniably that sucih indifferent practices, as tho use of 
the measures, may bo highly useful to the gu-eatest 
moral duties, the public honour of God, and the pie- 
fervation of justice among them. 

: ?nie cUuredv of England has at no period produced 
ad tnany great divin<?S as during that to which our 

attention is at present directed. Harrow, uluitson, 
Stlllingtleet, Sherhxjk, and South, who flourished 
dtdng thk era, were not only eminent preachers 
in tbeir day, but have since continued lo slund m 
tb® very, first rank of excellence as writers on 

; nn isaac uaiihow'. 

pit Isaac Barjiow, tlie son of a. linen-draper of 
London, was born in Ififlfl. and at school wrs more 
remarkable for a love of fighting than for avtentibn 
to his books. lie studied at Cambridge for the 
churtdi ; but perceiving, at the time of the coinnion- 
wcaUh, that the ascendency of iheological ami poli- 
tical opinions different from his own gav'C him litne 
<^aucu of preferment, he turned his views to the 
imedieol profession, and engaged in tho study of 
imalptny, Ixitiuiy, and cheniistTy. After some time, 
IWiivever, he resumed his theological pursuits, dt- 
ibg ^80 much attention to mathematics and 
bnomy. In 1055, having lx;cn diaappointe - in his 
mm of obtaining the Greek professorship at Cam- 
b fP gie, he went abroad for several years, during 
he visited Erance, Italy, Smyrna, Constan- 1 
(Germany, and Itolhmd. At the Turkish 
yphere Iw' «i>cnt twelve. montliH, he studied 
the Works of St Chrysostom, 
<H)ni)K)sed in that city. Harrow returned 
1 650. and .in the following yecrob- 
opposition, tho professorship for 
iiq ih 04 ^rtnerly bc«en a candidate ; tp which 
in H562, that of professor of 
In Oto^ college, London, Both these 
itesigtt&d in on InkJOnihig lawmiau professor 
in <S^iroWdge ^ fiU- 



I 'hli' ' 'chi' ' 



was subsequently appointed one 
kins ; and in 1672 was nominated to the 
of Trinity college by the king, who f 
<ircasioii, that * he had bestowed it on the best scholar 
in England.’ To complete his honours, he was, lu 
If , 7 5 cliosen vice-chancellor of the univci^sifcy ; bht 
this final appointment iic survived only two years, 
l,avii.B iK^jn out oil’ l.y fevor in 1677, at tl«! W «• 
fortv-sU Dr Barrow was distinguished hy scruph* 
lous* integrity of character, with candour, 

imalcsty, disinterestedness, and mental aeroflit)- 
Uis manners and external aspect were more 
of a student than of a man of tlie world} and be 
took no pains to improve lus looks by attenwi to 
dress. On an occasion wdien ho iircachwl before a 
London audience who did not know liim, his 
ance on mounting the pulpit made so unfavwWaWe 
an initireKsioa, that nearly the whole congreg^^mu 
immediately left the church. Ho never was 

Of his powers and attainments na a matheiW- 
cian ( 1.1 wliicl. capacity lie i» 

Sir Isaac Newton alone), Barrow has left evidepM 
in a variety of trc^itiscs, nearly all of 
the Latin tongue. It is, however, by his ' 

works that he is more ge nerally known to tlw 
These, consi.sting of w^rmons-^xp<» 8 itlan 8 
Creed, the Lord’s prayer, the 
iJoetrinc of the Sacrameiits~-aiM treatises OlV^ 
pope’s supremacy and the unity of the 
{mblisheil in three foUo volumes a few 
his death. His sermons continue m high 
for depth and copiousness of thought, 
though unpolished elwpience ‘As 
Mr Stew'ort, ‘ he is equally distinguished ^ 

diindancy of his matter, and by the pregnant WW 
of his expression ; but what more 
terises h» manner, is a certain ajr 
of exmacious facility in the exomitSon 
undertakes. Whether tlm subject be 
7 metaphysical, or theological, * 

, bring to it a mind whldi ^Is M 

^ occa^on .} and which, in contending , 

difiacultie*, “ puts forth but half Hi 

^ ♦First msmlnairBlsieat^ 




m WAAC* IWtRllW, 


moim^ uTBHATvm 


wHtb «iich m% thdli in sen^iAi U was not 
1^ ;^u| trAn«<tflbe(i hi» serrooni three or four ' 
s/tt iihnt ^eu* language satisfied him The IcngtJi 
0^ diACoums was untisuajlly gr^at, 8old(^nt lebs 
than nti honr and admit heirtg occupK d in tlu d<* 
lltffty, It IS recorded, that having orta'jum to 
|»1fe{U*h a chanty sermnn btforo the loid major and 
^dnrmen of Tjondon^ ho spoVc lor tluec liours nnd a- 
Whlifi atid that when asked, on coming down fiom 
th^ {mlpii, whether he was not tired, he replied 
* ireSy indeed, 1 1>egan to be wcarj with standing so 
long** 'Ilm inlincmo of the mtcUectnal fert^l)t^ 
ighi^ this atieoddto strikingly dlustrites, is seen in 
the (sOmpositlon of his sermons , for the < opiousue s 
of hif tnhnghte seems to r virpowet him m giving 
them (Itjeinression, and iti tins waj is ipt to n adtr 
his (tttotewces parenthetif U an<l imohcd Bai row’s 
style is less jHiotical than tint of Jc lomy Taj Un 

jS'wWfrtry of flu Chukitan Ji hqmi J 

* ♦ Auothci peculiar cKcoIUnri of oui kIi/^hii is, 
that it piescnbe« an aecuiale lule o{ hlf, nunt apic 
able to reason and to our nntun, niioHt o ndmuL 1 1 
our welfaicand content, lending to pimuK cuK m m’s 
innate good, nnd to proniotf th< puhlu bcmfitd all, 
byttc stmt obst njin<< wlmrot wc Inin^tui hum in 
natuie to a rrstn Idamt of thi, dmuf , mil wi shall 
aho thenhy nbtiiu fn d s faioui, ihli < lud hincfit 
men, and piomn iooui'^tbis tin. Hintnuncts of a 
Soliei hie, md the jdc i^uu ol a goid <oi sinnK 1 i 
if we exanune tlu j loiqtts win h i pt t lui duti ti 
('od, nliat can be nioie lu t, jiU \sant, cr IhikIk ml to 
UH, than arc thon duties ot putywhuh out i h,^un 
en|0ms? NVhnfc i'' inoii fit uid un ual Ic, th in tliut 
Wc shcMild most highly istccni and h >noai him, wh > is 
most e\< client Mhnt wt sh mid 1 cai the HiiK u taflu 
tmnfoi him, wlu)is]iut<(t molu UnniHelf, and nu st 
beneficial to us* that we shoul 1 ban the ni(»st luful 
dlead of him, that is mfinitih loweitul, hol>, and 
just! that wy should he sen iitilul to him, fnm 
whom we received oui hung, with all the i inloit'- in I 
C<^menu»n<?es of it* tliat we heuldentiulv trust ind 
hopes m him, who <an and \ ill d« whittvti iu nuv 
In reason c\pe*ct fiom his nudmss, noi mn hecvei 
(hil to perform his |iomisis> tint we shnill lende’r 
all ddo obcduncc t< him, wlmsc ehildieii, Miiaiits, 
iind Subiecta wt are * (antleii It ah lniiuMh_,t 
than to halt lihub e ( 1 ers^ t { I w will favour 

htltr, and is 1 dh d h t ► -u[ i 1} nu wants e ( an 
Wo do«iro to itcuie huufits en t j i teiiustl ui th 
A^klhg for thorn ^ ( in ^ uion ,^<nth iti tutumlei 
Onr Ofien<*cs he u piiud than < i i r in t flu in, ic 
pbfttance, and tieiiM < Intuns tt imu itlitm' llu 
prS^CtiOO ot mliaiu^'i ^ seme • iianmnbU, 
AtMiliOt but hi et 1 Hi uivanta el i as it puieints 
Moo of ecmsiunce, i eomiojtillc hrjx, i iut«l in 
fewn m tonens arttl atiuphs el imnd, tienn all tor 
SHoniUug (SiifCce and nneutus 

Anel If w© cemsider the pice ept h\ wlneh oui uli 
MgulaUHOUi carnage and lielimoui t< naids oui 
and brethub, wJiat can le imagined so 
iWw and uaaful as thisi which the uspil altordst 
Itwnjmno ua Himeuly ami temUilvto love‘ one an- 
Mftar; oomostly to dewuc and ekhght in each othoiN 
gML; hefvrtU} teksvippatfaise with all the evils and 
of our huThien, readily atrording them nil tho 
iMUpiwU comfort wr arc able , williiiglv to pnit with 
Olbwulwtanue^caiie, and fikOHurc, tot then benefit and 
; Mot oontming this otu t h inty to particular 
iWdo SWld rolatloiwv, but, m i ontoiinity to the bound- 
JWI of Almightj Ciod, extending it to all. 

If us mdttuklly to beai with 6uo anothor’a lu- 

* WiUdly to rcneut and ficely remit all an- 

no grudge, nor executing no revemge, 
ottr enemies with good winhcs and good 





deeds. U command* u» to b© quiet i« Wur ItaUimw, 
diligent m our eaUings, true m oui weirdy in 

our devlings, obienant of our rolations, oboaiftiitr awl 
lespcctliil to ournupeiioiH, meek apd gentle ty limr 
kriors, luodeftt and lowly, ingenuous and co!ftde«#?h?i^ 
in >■ in OUT (onversation, cniidid in oui cenfiure*, and 
Him tent, inofhnsnt, iiud obUging in our bcbavlout 
tow lids all prrsons It nijoms us to lOot out of OUf 
hcaits all envv iiml malnc, all pnelc and haughtmeSiil ^ 
to re stuuu our f m^me s fjoui all slamlei, detitution, 
HViling, litter and hnish laiij^unge, not to injuie, 
hint, « 1 me dlessly tuublc our lu ighbour. Ik engage* 
us t > ] le f 1 the I ubli I 1 (t »ic our owui ophuou, 
humoir, id\ ii ti^e, oi c niviuitiuf \nd would men 
obseivc and pi ictisi wlmt tins cxedknt eloctrin© 
tiaclioB, h< w SI lal h, si nu, and phnsanl a life we 
might k id * whit i pitiilisc would thiH world thch 
beeoine, m ti mp iiis< u to wli it it now is? 

If we tuitlui siiivcv tin laws iml diiietions of oul 
leligion, with n miil to th niai Aj^imtiit of enii sopls 
and bodies, wt sh ill iNo find that nothing could be 
devised nnn woiibv H ih, mac iigietabk to reason, 
or inou pioilue tiv( if ni wellait It obliges us to 
pu serve lint 1 mi> i n n jts nitnial pitro ntnpand 
il n enpn n t t uttii tin brntisliput to usurp 
and d miiuei )\ti us, inttobi ensliMil to bodily 
trmjei, 01 ill hided b> vain ftmv, to commit t^at 
whnli is iinwoith} e f, n nusihievous to us Itunjourl 
us t> luve sobn and nidhinte tUoufilits eoftcoiniJig 
nil this, suilvl II t » oui ( I il d<\cinlcme on (loci, to 
I 111 intuinl in< vuniss, wi il in sh, and Rinfol imhim- 
tnn*» uni thit wc bould not I e piidcd uj with 8 cU» 
ciuuit <r V un < mfnUint in oiu wealth, honour, and 
pi pciitv UdiKit ns c mioK lurnumle lUly 
dcihn, sit m inddniiful stitf , tbafcwi should not 

I isilv Ic 111 Aid with uigei, ilistiiu ted With cart or 
ti ublc, inn Ij I ml cl with am ■\ceideut, but that 
we sin old k i n ( le ((utent iii turv i ondition, and 
pntunih In u ill events tl it in ij happin to us 16 
< M nil ut Is us t ustiaui ouj ipjx tiles, to bi tcnipciato 
m OUI 1) vmcnts,to ilisf un fiom all iiugul u ph a- 
siireswlinh inav i n iij t f nr inmd , im{ ni oui healthy 

II ssi II ( in I si iti tmi <ui /.fodnUK, irprciufliie 
nil Kj St II 1 th not pn hibit us tlu ino of auj 
en ifurt that i iniuxent, cimement, ir dilightfid,! 
Int indul (Ih u apimlent and sdni ii o i f thom, «0 j 
H wf an thankful t)(nd, wluno >■ (diuss hcsii w* \ 
them It 01 Uis iis t i pnater >ui n itkIh Ii Uu (liO 
ladm 1 “ 1 in ,mistil>kpi sisnuis, and vamsbing de 
li^his ol this world , thin h whuh aic unwortlvy tho 
ittcntioii and nlketioii of nii iiiiinortnl *pint:,aVic1 
that wt sbi iild fix oui thou hts, desires, and endoa" 
veins in he vviiilv nnd spiitiml objeeta, wlneh arc 

ifiinti ly } tm, st d Ic \ d duiabh , nbt to love the 
wrtild and the things iluioin, but to east nU our cttieJ 
on (lod s pxvi 1 111 , not totiust in niicert uii nehca, 
but te have om (u isiire, oin hcatt, hopc,<wid copVoi- 
tatnn in heaven And as our religion dtlrveiW Ainoftt 
e SCI Hint and peitect iiih of lili, so it thitfh roquiicH 
iiotn UM a lationul and hpnituiU amico Iho iitual 
obsenniuis iteniiimaio lu numbet lew, in nitur© 
easy to pcHoini, also very cahonabk, decent, and u»«- 
ltd , apt to instrue t us in, and t \i ito us to the pr.ietSco 
ot oui duty And ourrt ligion hath this fartluj pecu- 
liar advantage, that it M. Is before Uf) ilmii’-eqU of 
rroQil piaiticif I \ainpU weld thonio t cempenUou* 
inatiuetion, the nioht ofhcaeioun uieitimenfc to action t 
and neve^r waa theic any example so perfee t in itself, au 
ht for 0111 inntatiow, as that of om bhsstd b»vi©ttr{ 
nde?iidcd by him to condue t us ihiough all ibo port* qf 
dut'y, ospocially in tlw st uk t Jm h pad difficult 
that of diarity, sflt-dcmaJ, hnmditv, and pat»fttus(»* 
Hw practice wa« suited t© all dc,^if<s ahd ©aptidliiii 
of piep, and »o tompw d, that peisons cf ail eklilliii^ 
nii^t msilur follow tiun m Iho 
iKt th« peilonrkan(c oi oli fluhataniial 4 uWM 
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1 ■ SSf^^et'^fP.COTPtae** iJiiojnwat e*peUp«cy aad 4i|^i^3r 

1 Mt&e p^A (#.<» iriMS lAe moist Uoljr Sou p£ Ch©, or 
i^our iwa^Atd tplatiojis to lain, l)ejngour loiNl and 
, 'maflifeert oUr feo^t Mend and most gracioua redeemer ; 
or jneatiaiable Ijenefits we have received from liinj, 
even redfljnttption from oxtrenio misery, and being put 
.ln|o a capacity of tbo most perfect bapianess; all 
iwliloh are 80 many potent orguinonta engaging ns to 
' iiAttatfibim, 

- Agairi, onr religion doth not only fully acquaint ns 
Vi^itb onr duty, but, which is another peculiar virtue 
iherool^ it builds the same on the most solid founda- 
tion. Indeed, ancient philosophers have highly com- 
mended virtue, and earnestly recommended the prac- 
tice of iit ; fcnt the grounds on which they laid its 
praise,, and the arguments used to euforooits practice, 
were ^ry wcalt ; al>^o the prineiplca from whence it 
wait deduced, and the cuds they proposed, \v ere poor 
and baestn, if <K)?uparcd nlfch oui-s. But the Christian 
doctrine recommends goodness to us not only as agree- 
1 ablo to man’s imperfect and fallible reason, hut as 
conformable to the perfect goodness, iiifnlHble wisdom, 
and nio8t holy will of God ; and wliicli is enjoined us 
by this unquestionable autliority, as our indis|>ensablc 
duty, and the only way to happiness. The principles 
from whence it directs our actions are love, reverence, 
and gratitude to God, good-will to men, and a due 
regAra to our cvvm welfare. The ends which it pre- 
' scribes are God’s honour and the salvation of men ; it 
excifisA«8 to the practice of virtue, by reminding us 
^ tluvt ^ shall thereby resemble the supreme goodness, 
JflXprcwr our gratitude to our great benefactor, dis- 
, our dut^y to our almighty lord »nd king; that 

1: I w*i!iU thereby avoid the wrath and displeasuic 
iil^ Ood^ an curtain ly obtain liLs favour, mercy, and 
blofising necessary for us; that wc shall escape 
bpjy the tejTors of conscience here, but futute end- 
; , IfAs misery and torment ; that we sh/ill procure m>t 
;■ ' oftiy present comfort and peace of mind, but aequiiv 
;crpwtis of everlasting glory ami bliss. The>e arc the 
grounds on which virtue can subnlst, and tUo 
, offcctual motivcH to the embracing of it. 

Another peculiar advantage of Cliristianity, and 
wlbikii no other law or doctrine could ever pwtoiid to, 
is, that a$ it tdcarly leachos ami strongly persuades 
m to so excellent a way of life, so it sufliiuintly 
enables us to practise it ; without which, such is the 
fr^viityof our nature, that all iinitriictioji, exhortation, 
mid <i!B<?t!urageropnt would little avail. The Christian 
> law is no deofl letter, but hath a quickening spirit 
attending it. It sounds the car and strikes the heart 
'of him Avho sincerely embraces it. I'o all good men 
It i« a sure guide, and safety from all evil. If our 

1 xdiudt wre dark or doubtful, it direct.^ us tv a faithful 

1 ; where W'e may receive counsel aiul intbimathm ; 

‘ri piftpsions and appetites are unmly htuI outrage- 

; fomptations are violent and threaten t^.' ov 'tbeav 

1 m to a full magayin'-, win re yfu may supply 

1 i proper Ji.rnis to withstaud and 8ub- 

) th<?lU. If our condition is disconsolato pr despe- 

^ apply for relief and assistaueo ; for 

■ ' sofkitig and asking, it olfers us the 

ft , W JJwer of God hiuisell’ to direct, aKsist, 

t. U8 in all cxig»'nciuH. To them 

and 'constancy a«k it, God 
to ‘grant hia Ibdy Spirit’ 
thm ways, to admonish them of 
\ ; /'jfe'hilf w them in olKsdience, to a^^urc 

to, support them in afllictiort. 

\ '' 'mw'.iji, bur religion, go ii is of cou«ider- 

i ? 5AS|i’'Ad^l!ii;«ige- ' whatr would the more perfect 

ip i; M® to.qb^icrvs}, aud knowledge 

'ri ft «o ignoraat, 

\ who \9 BO easily 

without some gwido W' j .oA 

cuto'whftt is gM fur, hiipr fispodtftUy 
tricacy aud dimouUy 1 how osn suoh ftu biftS 
in a good state, or recover himself from..i| hftd ' 

attain any virtuous habit, did he not apprehendj^^ 
a friendly power rei«4y on all occasions to guturd Ajftl' 
defend him? It is this comideration only thftt;<A>f^: 
nourish our hope, excite om* courage, ftUdl quioheu 
endeavours in religious practice, as it assures Us 
there is no duty so hard, which, by Qod*s grace# 
may not perform, and j}i) enemy so mighty# whi](^'% 
his help, we cannot conquer; for though we. ate libt 
able to do anything of ourselves, yet we * oftn do, 
things by Christ that strengthens us.’ , 

Onr rviligiou doth further declare, that Odd V 
only reconcilable, but desirous to be our fricAd# 
inaking overtures of grace to us, and ofibriug ft full 
pardon for all crimes wo have committed. lis aasurei 
us, that if we arc careful to amend, God will not be 
oxtremo to mark what is done amiss ; that by onr 
infirmity wo often fall, yet by our repentance "wS may 
rise again ; that our endeavours to please Ood, thongh 
imptoi-fect and defective, yet if serious and sinccrtsi, 
will bo accepted by him. This is the tenor of that 
groat covenant between heaven and earth, which the 
Son 'Sif God procured by his intercession, purdiaBOd 
by his woudeiful jiatiunce ami meritorious obedience, 
ratified and fip.alcd by his blood, published to man- 
kind, ami confirracil the truth tlicicof by many won- 
derful miracles, 'i'hus is our religion an inestimable 
iKMjefit and uiinpeakablo eonifort to all who ehicercly 
embrace and finnly adhere to it; because it gives 
ease to their conscience, an<l encoumges them in the 
]*riioi,iee of their duty. 

'J'he last advantage 1 shall mention, peouliftr to the 
Christian doctrine, is tlie style ami manner of itfl 
speech, which is properly aceomnuxlatcd to tho capa- 
city of all persons, and worthy the majesty and aitt- 
ccrity of divine truth. It e\j)r<!S«eth itgelf phunlj/’ 
aud wimply, without any afieetation or artifice, oston- 
taiion of wit or eloquence. It speaks with an impo- 
riouH awful confidence, in the strain of a kiilj| j[ itiii 
viord(» carrying with them authority and power divine, 
commanding attention, assent, and obedience ; aa ihiu 
you arc to believe, this you are to do, on pain, ii£ huf 
nigh displeasure, and at your utmost peril, for ovot^ 
your life and salvation depend thereon. Such iflf fho 
style ami tenor of the Scripture, such as plaialy Im?- 
comes tho sovereign Lord of all to use, wh^n »e is 
pleased to proclaim his mind and will to us big 
tures. t 

As (lod is in himself invisible, and' that Wp c^ld 
not bear tho lustre nnd glory of his immediate p3fc- 
.sejjoe, if ever bo would convincingly signify hlg 
and plcauire to u», it must be by effects of hie 
nqmicable power, by works cxtmol^dinary and 
natural ; and innumerable such hath Ood In 

favour and countenance of ou'r religion ; aft hlk cicely 
predicting tho future rei'clation of this doctrinij?, by 
oxprciw voicoB ami manifest apparitions frorn } 

by tVoquontly suspending the Course of nfttutal 
by remarkable instanct's of providence J by 
attt\^tationa on the minde and consoieiiM bf 

Mich wonderful means doth God doiiion«trftig tbit thi^ 
Christian religion came from him ; an advanie^fe A®r 
culiar to it, and such as no other ihstitutiob, exo^ 
that of the Jews, which wafl a prelude tq; it# "w 
ever yeasonably prptt*'ml to. I hope thoed 
tiong will be sufficient to vindicate oUr ; 

all aspersions cast on it by inconriderai^ 
dissolute persons, as also iiO contrm Ut ' ■ 

and exoito un to tbe.praotioft thereof.' ■ ' 

And if men of wit, would Ifty ftAi#! i 

reason would compel therh to e^wfefta,' ’ 
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} of by innufhGi^ 

4^ Wfi comiilotoly holy naid l>ttro Ufe, hia 
o^itiro iupimiiHjott to the will 
of 0tt|, Ita hlB death, and his wondtrl^il reaiirrectum 
Him Iwa abate of the dead, are roost uroiuo^itieTiable 
OWesftee# of the <H> roity of his person, ot the truth of 
h$«|fQ 0 pl, and of the ohUyation ihat lie'< upon us 
thhphfullytoaooeid himfoioui Hedooiiroi and Saviour, 
<% the gmcious terms he has piopostd. 'lo love God 
^Ath all OUT souls, who is the moku of our hnn#.'^, 
a^ lo love our nctghhtmrs as oiuhthes, who Iwai Iuh 
I nta^, as they am the sum and substaufe of tlio 
ChTtathan leljgion, so arc they dutus fitted to out 
ahture, and most apooable to our n* ison Aud, the n 
fijre, as the obtamm^; tbe love, favour, and kindiuss 
of God should he tiie chief and inline; prnu iplo m our 
liearts, the fiist thing m our eouHulci ituu, as what 
ought to govern all the pinpoM s and aitions of om 
Inest sow uimiot possibly lj,iv< more powirful mo 
tivostoguoduesH, iiglitcouMiess, )ustu«, < pnty, iiufk 
noiH, humility, tempi laiue and diastitv, 1*1 .n<at(i 
diSQUasives ami disconi is'uiunt iioin ill kinds of mid, 
than what the Holy SenptuH M ifiord im If wr will 
font and levi K iH e ( lod, bni ( ui tiuimes vvbn di spiti 
folly U'le us, aiid do < ool in all oui itipuitn w< lu 
promised thvt oui lew ml hIiuH bt vti> /u it , thiit 
we Hhall be the <liildi<ii ot the Most that wf 

shall Ixj inh bita t-j of th< cvulistnij' kin4om of 
heaven, wh<je tlnu is lad up loi us a tiown ft 
rightpomness, of lili, uul glory. 

lIrAa^ H Ifd?! 

Fast it may hi dcimuuUd wlnt the thing is wc 
speak oi is, or what tins futtiou rusn difcUnupoit? 
'lo which (Hiustion I ini bt ttplyas 1>* nuaritus did to 
him that ahked tlu difimtion ot a man, ‘Mis tbit 
whi(h wo all fn-t and know ’ Aii> lu littci appit 
hOftds what il is 1 y aujiuiint iu<< iliiu I (an inloiiu 
hUuhy dciuription It h unhid a tlun.’' so vdsifcde 
and nmllifonu, uppcaiuig m s > man) shapis, so m ui) 
poaturoH, «o many gaibs, so viunusl\ npitnlu ndid l»> 
«( vocal o>eH and judgnunts, that it suuu tli no less 
hard to settle a tkai vud rtrtaui notion thucof, than 
to mafee a poitiiXit of Ibofius, oi to ddim tlu fi nut 
of the fieetiug an boumtiuus it luth in pit illusion 
to a known ston, oi in *■ itonabli applitati u <f a 
tuvml s tying, oi m fnguv an ipp<sit( til< s>uu 
times it playeth in wouls uid pi c^, 1 1 ’ idv m- 
tiyje Wm the ainbip.Lnt\ of tbeii scuhi , oi ilu uMii iti 
oflbeir sound SouHtun(^ it iswmppid in i dll'* 
of hurooioua < \pu >«»ion , '■oinitimts it luiktib un bi 
an odd siraihtudo, sonn limes if lo I id in a sl> 
^U<siton, m a smut inwvi r, lu a «piiTknh i< mn in 
a^hrewd intiin.ition, tn < uiiiUii Iv divtitui»fi lUiiiI) 
ntniorllllll Ml objidiou sonutmus it Hcoiuhid in a 
hold ■B^eroo ol Bpdcb, in a tirt non), m a lustv 
in a slaitling niotaplnn, m a plnusibk 
TehbnnUing of tontradictmns, or m uutt nonsonsi 
soTne)#lrot>s a fioeuieal ri'pnsi ut 1 1 ion of peisonn oi 
things, a couutoifeit spenh, a nunu il look orc-is 
tntn I^SSoth foi it* sonutHmsan iffci ti d snnpluit), 
j|f3irtji4i|n0« a preroropiuous bluntntss, glvitli it bi uig ; 
8hrt|6tinie8 it liiwtb only from a lucky hitting npoij 
wha,! Sa Straiigo; «nim times from i uafty wasting 
olw|ou9 matter to tho purjiose ; often it timsists m ono 
not what, imd spungith up ono can haidl> toll 
h^SW* l(l8 wny« aro unaccountable and imxpluable, 
kpitWnfable to tho numbciless rev mgs of fancy 
‘ M of Iniiguai^o It IB, in short, a manner 
out of the simple and plain way (such as 
i^th and proveth tlmiys by), which by a 
jising uncouthness in conceit or cxpiession 
, knd arau^o the flwicy, stming in H soroo 
4 hwedine 8o«in delight Gieroto. U raketh 
L m ilgniiylng a nirnbk eagaotty of appro- 


hcnfiion, a special felicity of invention^ It Vivlrollby of 
«pmt and reach of wit more than vulgatf* Jtk Hsa&wh 
to argue a roio quicknrsH of parts, that oi|«l M Nfh 
m itm^tcoiieejlsapplmnMe ; a notablo wkUh pa 
cim dexterously aci ominodato them to the ptoM 
btfoK him i togethoi with a lively biiskucsa of KwijpSl*L 
m t apt to damp those fiporlful fiashi s of imaginatit^f 
Win in p in \t stotb siu Ii porsons are termed 
dtxUiousnun, uid(/mr>po/, mon ot faille or verva* 
tik mannciH, who i ui ensil) turn thomsches to all 
OiingK, 01 tiiin all tilings to IlKiuHclvea It also pm- 
cuuth dill lit, bygiititvmg lunesitvwith its late* 
Tit«s Ol sinibbinr of difiuulM , as moiistcis, not fer 
thiir hi uit>, bnt Ibi u i iiity , a« juggling tucks, not 
lorthfirusi, but tin u ibm trust ut''S, nio behold with 
pliasiue, by ilivciliUuMlu nmidfioin itsioad of aeiions 
thoughts iu mstilluitf louity uiliiinncss of spirit; 
bv puuokmg to Nil! Il disposunms of spuit in way of 
iinulatiouoT <oni]>Jaisui(t , iiiulln ni iisoiuug mattCrU, 
otlnrwisi distastitul oi insipid, with an umifmal apd 
tin mi latitultm^, 

[If^iv fi t of Pldtmiis] 

Misl m is <M uiidv jlifiniit and peiieeabie ; 
in gnicril, bv li p( iiig us to ncipiiii and to eruoy all 
Ihi g)od dtli.hl and hippiinsi wp ik lapahlo ef; 
ind by fii i uig us fiom all tin UKoiivonn nccs, innj- 
(bnfs, mil iiiti luitiis oui coiiditun is aubjei t to For 
wlniUvtr ^ood fioin l 1< lu nurleislanding, dehberaio 
luhicf , si^K 1 His liHsi ht, tabli ifsilution, dextm- 
t us ad in h, 1 1 b( uiti iilioi , uid oi h ily f poopcding, 
doth nitmalh rihuit, ni doni ii nkis whafevfrevll 

I Inid ignonunc, filsi pieftumption, unwary uiilultiy, 
pn I i]ut ti 1 islmt , uu tunh purposi , lU < tmirnautC, 
bukwutlin s, uubilit), nnwuldnn iw uid eonfiifmon 
of tbou,.h1 btgil wisdom luevinti. I lom a tbonnand 
('ll III mid ill icbnun illiui nn nts fumi ninuinpittblo 
roiks mddinni uis suiprisis, fiom i x( mlingly many 
mi db IS uiciun) mi cs and ve\ dious toils of fruit If s« 
iinlia 1 , he rid( iiJis and sn UH s us 

\\ 1 i 11 iiistinots us t> (vamun, loinpan, and 

II litlv t V ilui the obnith tlut I )JU< oui ifriUnms 
ml hilhn.^ >ui i ui and tlniibv ululates oui 
j as urns and moth rati s mu; indtaviiUH, ohiih bmits 
a j h isHiit Ki iiity mid i>i iu Jd tiunpulliiy of 
mind 1 Ol whin, hi ui dt bided with ( il-»c sliuivs, and 
nlvm^ u| n il! louinkil pit siimptioriH, we lughly 
I tiiin, I >ss nUilv itifil, mil I 1 ^ 11 )} ]>uisuo thib (b 
> f lull w iith m tluJUMivi'. u I minmunt to us; 
IS wi unhmisnuilv piostuuti oui afkctloiis, liiid 
|i(di jillv 1 H j I II i OUI tuu , and vouily lose onr 
lahoui ao Hu ivint n I mswum oiu ixpcitafiou, 
f minds tlniily in i ifonndid, disturbtd, and 
(Usumj'tud I’ut whin, w^unUtl I y light leason, Wo 
I incivi II it I tumit m 1 /I ilou I) are enatuont^d 
with, aud M oiouslv stuve to attain, thuigw of oactrl- 
hiit wolth and wiightv iinsujutiue, tho fonsiiMiCO 
of havin >■ will pi iii d our aflictious and well employeil 
<ui puiiih, mid tin I vpcncnie of liuits coireaijonduig 
to our hopi s, laMhlits oui muidii with iine\pussib|p 
conttnt \nd HO it is pusmt appiaianci and vul- 
gir t uKut Didm xnl> imjioMc upon our tain us, dis- 
gui ui» tlungfv with A dtititful vauush, and ujae 
«(nlin» those fhit an valntst with the gieatist 
advaiiWo, whilst tho noblest objects, btitu of a 
more subtlo ami wpintnal natuif, Iikv faixiht ti vVt k 
fuilosed m a hinnel) Ixix, avoid fin uotuciu gross 
sinap, ami pass unduMJenied b) us Itufc I he light Of 
wisdom, ns it unmQAki spi ^lous unposiuu , and W~ 
reaves it of its false colours, w it | irntrutra into th® 
ixtitcmeuis of true cxcelleney, audroveok ikgeaw^ 
lustre. 

Wisdom makes all the trouMts, griefe* 
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to life, wh^thoi casual ad^cmties or natural 
easy and uunportable, by rightly valuing 
1 imporianro and moderating the induoiuedf th(m 
Jt Bufiferfl not 1 »uiy fangy to alter the nature, 
the depee, or extend the flumtion of them, iiprt- 
nentiiig them more «ad, hcaiy, and rtmidiles^ than 
they truly are It aliens tin in no force beyond what 
naturally and neicssanlv they lia\e, noi contrlbutoa 
nourishment to then inciiaie It kc«pH them it a 
duo diBtancf, not permitting them to oniioach upon 
the soul, 01 to jiropagatt their influeme bijond thcil 
I proper sphere 

[ITo'iKin to God ] 

Ciod is lionoiiud by a willing and raieful pmetrti 
of all pict^ and iirtiie for t nrcuinf' snko, oi an 
atoned obedience to his ]iol\ will fins is Hu most 
natmal expression of ouinicriiuet wauls liiii and 
the most eftiitual way of pioni tmg the sann in 
others* A subject lannot bettii dcmonsti itc flu u 
Torence ht be us towaids his ]nin<i, thin by (with i 
cheerful dili,;tnee) obscimv Ins Hws , fu 1 ^ hi 
doing, he declares that lu ju knowh dgeth Hic lutho 
rity and uicieth the miijcstY which cm (odHicni, 
that ho approics tlu wisdom whii li dense d them, md 
the goodness which designed them loi pnblu lincfif , 
tliat he dreads liis pnnee s powci, whu h i in iiutint un 
them, and his jnstuc, wliuh will mikik itc Hum 
that ho relics tii» n his fidelity in m ikin^ )od wli it 
of proUctun ci of n < mjuus lu ju pounds to Hu 
observers ol them N less ])u,.nint vsi.niluati n 
of oiu ie\cirn<f to^viu K (• d d \c yield in < ii 
gladl} and htncH ob yin Ins 1 iws, tliculy cvi 
dmicing oui sul mi sioii to (i d’ssncui^n uitl ity, 
our esteem ol his wisd m in I oodness, om awlul 
to^aid to his p WM and luslut, cm cmhcUicc in 
Aim, and dcpciichn « upinJu \ nd llu dime s 
to the sidit, the | U isnitm s t> Hu to tt, win h i 
eroi peiieptiMc m th sc inuis win h nmne p ly 
beaictli, the be mtv nic n stc in i c ili i mind ind n 
Bober (onyosation, the sweetness Huy taste ti nn 
woikh of justut ainl ihiiitv, yyill cei nnly pioduet 
Venyratie n to the doetiine tint te'ehiHi i < h thin s, 
and to the authority y Inch tnje lu tiu m \\ e sh ill 
eepociailv honoui (iod by discli npnj. 1 uthfnlly lu si 
ofn<x.ti winch God hiHi intiusted in v ith , liy in pi y 
mg dihgenitly those t ih iits w hu h < < 1 1 Inth e e mimtted 
to us, by iiMiig cjiutulU these n« nis and rppon 
nitics whuh (lod hath youehsulid us of de mg h 
EM^ryiCf and proinotuig 1 n ishoy riiu , lu to when 
Goel hath given wealth, if he i vpeiul it, not to th 
nouiisl ment of judi and lu\iuy^ n >t only to Hu 
gratifying liis < mi jkasuic ei hunuii, lut to the 
mrthenuKC ol (mds h)noui,oi to tlu siuteurei In 
indigent ncighboui, in any pons <i ehuntabli wi^, 
he doth tluiiby ill a sjienil m innei heiuui (ii el 
lie also on yvhnin (lodliith bestowed wit an 1 piii*' 
he onvjlty them not so nuith in eoiitnvin j u pets 
’ tOBwlyance 1 IS oy a potty nitiu ds, i ijneuiu y iin 
f ^applaUae to hinisclt, as m ndy.mta ^ee usly setting foitn 
I <God** praise, bindsonuly rce e i iiue tiding /oednoss, 

! ^xtCfOusly engigmg men m w ijs ol yntue, he deilli 
! rtmaikaiU lu yom (ud He likewise that 

j^^lunoioar conioiud upon Iniu, il lu Huborelinato it 
honoui, if lu i his iw 11 eudit us an instill 
biitiffing cudd t ti**diuss, he 1C by adorning 
liK' til be ])y so doing doth eminent]^ 
duty. 

^ f [fU^'oedne fGoil] 

wo direet oui tycs whetbei wc reflect 

g lbwwd ' iwfelies, wo behdd Ins goealness 

Ittiy and penetrate the vor/ioet and emtio ot 
«r»mtiend fchepi abroad towards Jie thmgn 
miij perceive eureelYfe enclosed wholly, 


I and surrounded idth his benefits At home, we find 
1 a comely bodj framed by hi$ e^ibous artifice^ Yarto^hB 
j organs fitly proportioned* BHKilited and tem^^eiwd for 
strength, oni vmtnl, and motipti, actuated by a gentle 
heat, and inyigorated yvith lively spmts, dfiBpOBed to 
health, anel qualified for along endurance; (fuller'* 
vunttoaHoul endued with dners seijRoa, facultiefi, 
and powcis, apt to inquire after, puisne, and^erccite 
yanmis delights and contents Oi when wo contem- 
plite the wonderful woiki of natuu, and, walking 
about at oin Icisuie, ga/o upon this iniplc theatre of 
the yveild, considering the stately beauty, couBtatli 
irdei, and Mimptnous furniture Iheueof, the glonoUn 
spleiulour ind uniform motion of the lieavons, the 
pleasuit fciiility of the cartli, the eunouH figujrn and 
fngiant sweetiiss of plants, the evepnsito cf 

ininials, uuel all othei umi/ing niiiaclo^jlll^attCIXi* 
wluuiii tlu irlonous attiibutes ol (u d (tfOMHuly hU 
transtmUnt goodness) an most eonflp|||n|||Py ij[is- 
plnyi 1 (so that ly Hum int rnly large wSwowIaelg 
incuts, but fAcn lonji vtnlitoiy liymns. Oil ft were, of 
]uiisf,hay< lien evt ited fi i i Hie montbs of Aim- 
totb Phnv, (iilen, and suih like men, never hus- 
pee < 1 guilty ot an cveessne deyotion), then should 
mi leaits be nfleetcd with thankful sense, and our 
lips ) leik le Hh into his j i nst 

,, [ f / di/ 1 

Is any man fallen int ) disgrace^ chantv doth hola 
d wn its lull, 1" 111 isliid in I out if ciuntenance, 
piitakin^ J Ins sli unt Is any min disappointed of 
il s h ]( fu ende uouis^ chantv ciuth out, alas * as 
il it w 1 Itself delcifid Is iiiv man aflbctcd with 
] un 1 ulnissV ehiiity 1 kctli hidly, it higheUi 
inlgionieHi it iuntitli and 1 iii^iiisheth with him 
1 i y in 111 pu li 1 yyith lull yyant ' chanty, if it 
e inn t sm < in, it w ill i ondolt Doth ill ne ws arnn ^ 
hi ly doth lu ar it y\ith an iiTiyyilliii^ ear and a sad 
h irt, altli u hn I j ntie uUi Iv < om ii ru d in it Jhc 
sight ol awieel it st i,<f a fielil sinend w ith caicassos, 
of a eeuntiy desolated, of houses buint and citiOb 
luiiul, and of the like c il unities incident to maji 
1 nd, would ti ueh the ) owe Is of any inanj but the 
yei} lepoit (i them would uffiet the heart ol chanty. 

[(^(ifro)fl awl Th%cord ] 

Tie y gold xml plcisant i thing it is (as Day id 
ntl > for brethii n ( md so wt aie ill at least by 
intine) to Ine to ithci in unity Jlnw that (as 

Sol inoii saith) bcttei is n diy imisel, and emietness 
lluitwith, than a house full of sacnfieeB witn stnfe. 
Ibw 1 lieiuis that ernyositioii is which is atcom- 
I line 1 with mutual confidence, freedom, eourtesy. 
md eonqdaismee , Invy e ilm the mind, howeompnsM 
the alieetioiis, hoiv serene the e mntenaiee, how niclo- 
dious the youe, how sweet the sleep, how rontentfhl 
the wh lie life is of him that m ith^r eley isctli uusehiof 
nf>^ui toHuis, nor Mispeets any to be contiivcd against 
hii ill’ And eoiiti xnwiht, hoiv ungrateful and wath- 
H me a thing it js to abide in a state of enmity, yvrath, 
dissension having the thoughts distracted with soli- 
citous can, anxiius suspicion, envious regret; the 
heart boiling with eholei, the face ovei -clouded with 
diseontent, the tongue janing and out of tUne, the 
ears filleil with diseoulant noises of cnntradictiOju, 
elamour, and repioaeh , the whole fframe of body and 
soul diskinptred and disturbed with the worst of 
passions ' Ilow luuili more comfortable it is to Walk 
m smooth and even paths, than to wander in ragged 
ways oyergiown with briers, obstructed with rubB^and 
beset with snares, to sail steadily in a quiet, than to 
be toHscel in a temi>cstuous sea ; to behold the luvclj^ 
face of heay en smiling with a ^oerful aorenity* thah 
to SCO it fi owning with clouds, or raging with «tonA|l; 
to hoar harmoniouB consents than dissoriant jauglingt j 
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to gee objects correspoiuleiit , in ^rmccful synuiietry, 

1 than lying disorderly hi confused heaps; to be in 
, health, and liii\c the natural humours coiHcnt in 
I moderate temper, than (aa it happens in diseases) 

I agitated with tumultuous commotions : how all senses 
I and faculties of man umiiiimously rejoice in thos^ 
j emblems of peace, order, harmony, and proj»oiiion. 

I Yea, how luitnic uni\eisally delights in a iinict stu- 
i hility or undistiiibed ]>i ogress of motion ; the beauty, 
j strength, and iigour of eveiy thing re'jnires a <‘on<‘ur- 
I rencc! of foiee, co-operation, and coiitiibution of help ; 

I all things tlirive and fhmiish by eommnnioatin;!; reei- 
I procal aid; and the noild subsists by a friendly «on- 
j spirac}'^ of its parts; and esjjceially that* poliLieal 
' society of men <’hielly aims ut.ix'aen :is its i-ml, de- 
I fiends on it as its cause, iclies on ifc for its su])]>orL. 
How nnicli a peaceful stall* resembles beaM'ii, info 
wbieh neither complainl, jiaiii, nor elauiour (oa/e 
OHtc pom )■<, ovft' hififi/i', as it is jn Ibe.Vfio- 
ealyjiBo) do ever entci ; but blessed souls eoineiso 
I together in jKuket bne, avul in fieifutnal (oneoid; 

I and hoiv a eondition of enmity lejaesents the stati* of 
, hell, that black and dismal leirmn of daik liatnsl, 
fiery wrath, and honible tmuiih. flow like a fiai.i- 
' disc the W'oild would lie, Jloiirishing in joy and lesf, 

I if men would elieeifully eonspin* m ailJeetion, ami 
I helpfully contribute to each other’s content ; and how 
j like a savage wilderness now it is, when, like uibl 
I beasts, they vt x and jieisecute, woiry ami detoiii each 
j other. How not only jdulosojihy hath plae«d tin* 

' supreme i»iteh of hajipiuess m a imIiuih-ss of mind 
j and tranquillity of life, tool of rare :iml tumble, of- 
I irregular passions and pei turbations ; but (b, it Holy 
I Scripture itself, in that one tenn of pom-i*, most usu- 
j ally coinpreliemls all joy and content, all lehcity and 
I prosperity: so that the heavenly coiiMUt of angels, 
|i wdicii they agree most highly to bless, ami lo wish the 
I gicutcst iiajipiiu'ss to mankind, could not lietter e\- 
preas their sense than by saying-, ‘ lie on earth peace, 

I and good-will among men.’ 

[ Almiglily tbid, Hu; most good and lieneficenl IMaker, 
j gracious Lord, and nmieitul rroseivei of all Ibiiigs, 

I infu.se into their hearts those heavenly giac« s of meek - 
ness, patienee, and benignity ; giant us and his whole 

I I church, and all his cieatioii,to sertehim (juietly heie, 
li and a blissful rest to praise and magnify him (m 

i ever. 

I [Iiuhiatri/.] 

i By imlii.stry we iindcrstaml a serious and steady 
I apfilioation of mind, joined wdlli a Mgorous excicise 
' of our active facnllics, in ]iroseeution of any reasoii- 
I able, honest, nsefii! design, in ordi'> to the aecomplisU- 
' meut or attammenf. of I'lmc coiisideiablc goou , as, 
for instance, ann-iclunif is imlustnous wdio emit inuetli 
intent and aetitc m di m mg on his irailc fm aeqnwing 
wealth; a soblier is tnduslrious who is w'atelilul foi 
occasion, ami earili'st in aetimv tnwards obtaining tlie 
victqgy ; and a scholar is imlustiious who doth lusi- 
duously bend his mind to .study for getiing know- 
ledge. 

Industry doth not consist merely in netmii, for 
that is iueos.sant in all fiersons, our mind being a rest- 
less thing, never abiding in a total cessation from 
thought or from design ; being like a ship lu the .sea, 
if not steered to^some good piirjiosc by reu.son, }et 
tossed by the wavc.s of fancy, or driven by tlic wiiuLs 
of temptation soinewdiither. But the ilirection of our 
mind to some good end, without ro\ing or flinching, 
ill a straight and .steady couisc, drawing after it our 
i active power,? in execution thereof, doth conslilute 
industry ; the which therefore usually is attended 
with labour and fuiiii ; for our mind (w hich naturally 
doth affect variety and liberty, being apt to loathe 
familiar objects, and to be weary of any constraint) is 
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not caiily kept in a consiant attention, ,^o tb« «anio 
thing and the spirit.^ cmjiloyed in thought are prone 
to flutter and fly away, so that it h hard to fix tJiijm ; 
and Uie corjioreal instrument.s of action being Strained 
to a Mgli juicli, or detained in a tone, will soon feel 
a lassitude somewhat oflensive to nature; whence 
lafiour or pain is < mnmonly irckoned an ingredient df 
industry, and biborimi^uess is a name signifying it ; 
ujion ’ inch account this virtue, as iiivohiiig labour,* 
deseivetii a peeuliiir eomniendation ; it being then 
mo-^t laud.ible to folbov Hn* dietate.s of leason, ' when 
so dmiiL" is attended witli diflieiilty and tioublc. 

Snell, 111 •.nneial, 1 l uniene Lo be the nature of in- 
diistn, to tlie pi'Hctiee w lii'ieiif the following con.side- 
latimis may imbice. 

1. We m.n consider that indiistiy doth befit tlio 
eonstiiiitimi ami fiaine of mir iiatuie,* all the faculties 

• if oiir smil and nigaiis of oiir body being adapted in 
a eom'inily ami lemleiuy tbeieto: oiir liands ar§,' 
Miile<l tor woik. mir feet fur liaiel, our sensc.s tU' 
w.'iteb 1or o< ea-iiin of ]MirMiiii;'’ good ami eschew'injj 
cmI. oiir leasmi to jdotl and euntine ways of employ-.. 
iij'‘ the other jmii , ;iml jioweis; all tlie.-.c, I .say, aro , 
bnnied lor lu-tion, j ml tliat not in a loose and gad- ' 

• liiiLT way, m- m a .*'1.iek iiml minis', degree, but in ro- 
g.ii«l to <Ienimin.ite emls, ;\lth Mgour requisite to 
attain them ; ami e.spoei.illy oni' apiK'tites do prom[)t 
to imliisti'v, as iiielining to things not attainable with- 
out it; aei’otding to that aphon.m of tlio wise man, 

‘ 'fhe (lesiie of the sbil'ilul kilb tb him, for his hands | 
lefu.sc to l.ilnmr that is, he is apt to de-ire thing? 
wliieh he eaiimit ait.iin wilbont pains; and not ou- 
dniiiig them. In* for want liiereof doth feel a deadly 
sniait and .uignush : ’.\hereloie, ni not being induHtri- 
ous, we deleal the intent ofoiir IMaker, we jiervert his , 
w'oik and gilts, wt* foi feik tlu* usi* and benefit of om* 
iacuUiO'., we aie bail hiisbiimls of natuie's .stock. ^ ■ 

“2. In eoiiM <pu>in(' hereto, industry doth pT(‘.servo 
and jicifeet oni mitiiie, keejiiiig it in good tune Htid 
tenqiei, jmpio\ ine ami iuhancingit towards it.s lu'.st 
st.iie. 'fill* labmii of our mind in at Lentn e medita- 
(lon anil .sfinly dotli lender it capable and patient of 
thinking ii])ou anv ol»)i'e( or oeea-ioii, doth jiolish Jind 
refine it by use, doth eiilaiee it by accession of habits, ^ 
ilotli qiiieken .iii<l imise <ini spinis, dilating ami dif-/, 
fusing th<*m into llieir pioper eliaiiiiels, 'fhe M‘ry 
labour ('f oiu body <loth kec'p the orinuis of action ! 
vuiml ami <*le.iii, disiiissing fogs ami superfluous ] 
Inimours, openno' disli ilMiting mmrisliiuent, 

exciting Mi.il litaf ; bailing llic use <d' it, no good 
coiistitiitioii of .-oul or body can subsist ; liut a foul 


coiistitiitiiiii of .-oul or body can subsist ; liut a foul 
Hist, a dull numlouss, a le.sty listle.ssness, a heavy 
unwieldine-s, must sei/.e on us; our spirits will bo 
stifled and clioked, oiii hearts will grow faint and 
languid, our jiiiits am II flag and ileeay ; the vigour fif 
our mind, ami the Inaltb of our body^ will be much I 
iin]Miied. 

It IS Avitb 11 J .as wirli other things in nature, which 
by motion are piescr\ed in their native purity ami I 
perfedion, in tlicir sweetness, in their lustre; K*st 
( oriuptiiig, df'basing, and deliling them. If the water 
runneth, it Inddeth clear, Mvcct, and fresh ; but stag- 
nation tiiinetli it into a noisome puddle; if the air 
be fanned by winds, it is pure and wdiidcsome ; but 
fiom being shut up, it giweth thick and putiid: if 
metals be employed, they abide smooth and sidcndid ; 
but lay them up, and they soon contract lust: if’ the 
earth be belaboured with cultuir, it yieldeth com; 
but lying neglected, it w ill be OAcrgnnvn Avith brakes 
and thi&tle.s ; and the better its soil is, the ranker 
w'ceds it will produce: all mituie is uiihcld in iU 
being, order, and state, by con.stant agitation: every' 
creature is inees.santly emjdox'd in action eonfonn* 
able to its designed end and use : in like manner the 
I>re.servation and improvcnient of our faculties de- 
iicnd on their constant exercise, 

w ", 
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JOHN TILL0T80N. 

John Tillotson (1630-1094) was the son of a 
tslothier at Sowerhy, near Halifax, aiul was brought 
up to the Calvirustic faith of the Puritans. While 
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stutlynig at ('ainhridge, his oiirlv notions were oon- 
sideralily iuoditi<*(l l\v tlu; ])erus:il of Chilhiigworth’s 
‘Keligion of tiu' rrotosiauts and at the ])assing of 
the act of ninfomuty in l(i62, thev Inxl becoine so 
nearly tillied to those of the chureli of England, that 
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he lubmittod to the law without licsitution, and ac- 
oeptied a curacy. He very quickly becano noted as 



a preacher, and began to rise in the dmrehu It was 
as lecturer iu St Lawrence church, Jewry, in the 
city of London, that his sermons first attracted 
general attention. The importance which he thus 
acquired he endeavoured to employ in favour of his 
oH associates, the nonconformists, whom he was 
anxious to bring, like himself, within the pule of the 
establishment ; but his elForts, though mainly per- 
haps jirompted by benevolent feeling, led to no- 
thing hilt disapijointiiicnt. Meanwhile, Tillotson 
had married Miss hVcnch, a niece of Oliver Crom- 
well, hy winch tdlianeo he became connected with 
the <‘elebrule<l Dr Wilkins, the second husband of 
his Avife’s mother, d'his leil to Jiis being intrusted 
with llie publication of the works of that prelate 
after his diii ease. Tlio moderate principles of Til- 
lotson as a churchnuin, and his respectable charac- 
ter, raised liini after the devolution to the arch- 
bishopric of t-anterbury, in Avliich situation lie 
exerted' biniself to remove the abuses that had 
crept into the church, and, in particular, manifested 
a strong desire to abolish non-residence amoug the 
cleriry, 'I’liCsc ]iroecedings, and the heterodoxy of 
Boioc of Jus views, excited much enmity against 
him, and subjected liiin to considerable annoyance, 
lie died about three years after being raised to 
I ho primacy, leaving his sermons as tiie solo pro- 
perty Avitli winch he ivas able to endow his widow. 

I (bi aecohnt of his great celebrity as a divine, they 
[ Avere purchased by a bindeseller for no less than two 
i thousand live Inmdred guineas ; and down to the 
present time, they have eontinucilin high estimation, 
as instructive, rational, perspicuous, and impressiAX* 
discourses. Although the style of Tillotson is fre- 
(juently careless and languid, his sentence.s tedious i 
and unnne ieal, his A\a>rds ill-eliosen and unskilfully , 
plneed, .'iiid his rnctaphors deficient in dignity, yet ! 
there is so inueli warmth and earnestiiesa in his 
manner, .such imrity and clearness of expression, so 
entire a fri'cdom from the appearance of atfcctation 
and art, and so strong an infusion of excellent sense 
and virtuous feeling, that, iu spite of all defects, 
these sermons must ever he uttraelive to the ad- 
mirers of sound practical religion and philosopliy. 
Many detached passages might be quoted, in which I 
imjiortaril truths an: couA’-eyed Avith admirable force 
and precision ; iu the following extracts, Ave shall 
endc'ivour to illustrate lioth the excellences and 
faults of the Avorks of this eminent divine. 

of Truth and Hinci'rity.'] 

Truth and j'eali*;y liaA'c all the advantages of ap- 
peuvanec, and many nioie. If the show of anything 
be good for anything, 1 am sure sincerity is better : 
for Avhy docs any man dissLinblc, or seem to he that 
which lie is not, but because he thinks it good to have 
such a ipialiiy .as he pretend.*} to ? fo*'- to countcifcit and 
di>'semble, Ls to i>ut on tJic appearance of some real 
V vcellciic}', Noav, the best way in the Avorld for a^iuan 
to fic-cm to be anything, is really to be what avo would 
seem to be. Besides, that it is many times as troublo- 
soinc to make good the iireieuce of a good (pmlity, as 
to have it ; and if a man have it not, it is ten to one 
but he is disco\ered to want it, and tlien all his pains 
and labour to seem to have it are lost. 'J'here is some- 
thing unnatural m painting, whielwi skilful eye will 
easily discern from native beauty and complexion. 

It is hard to personate and act a pari long; for 
ukcre truth is not at the bottom, nature will always 
be endeavouring to return, and will peep out and 
betray herself one time or other. Tlierefore, if any 
man think it convenient to seem good, let him be so 
indeed, and then his goodness will appear to ©yery 
body’s satisfaction; so that, upon all ocoounts, sin- 
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cerity is true wiadom, Particutarly tts to the affairfl 
of this world, integrity hath mauy advantages over 
all the fine and artificial ways of diaaimulation and 
deceit J it is much the plainer and easier, much the 
safer and more secure way of dealing in the world ; it 
has loss of trouble and diihculty, of entar»glcment 
and perplexity, of danger and hazard in it; it is 
the shortest and nearest way to our end, carrying 
us thither in a straight line, and will hold out and 
last longest. I'he arts of deceit and cunning do con- 
tinually grow weaker, and less ellcctual and scrvice- 
ahle to them that use tlnun ; whereas intcgi i ty gains 
strength by use ; and tin' more and longer any man 
practisetli ib, the greater Kervice it does him, by con- 
tinuing bis rcjiutation, and encouraging those W'ltli 
Avhom ho hath to <lo to re])ose the greatest trust and 
confidence in him, whieli is an unspeakable udtanf age 
in the buKiiicss and altiiirs of life. 

Truth is always eonsistent witli itself, and ner’ds 
nothing to help it out ; it is !il\\:i\s in-ar at liand, ainl 
sit.s u))Ou our lips, ami is leady to drop out Ix'lbre we 
are avi'are; whereas a lie is tioublesoine, and sets a 
man’s invention upon the laek, and one tuck needs a 
great manymoie to make it ir(»od. It. is like building 
j upon a false toumlatiuii, ulneh coniinually' st.imls in 
; need of pio^is to shore it U[), and pioies at be-t moie 
i chargeable than to have raised a substantial building 
1 fit first upon a true and solid ioiimlatum ; for sin- 
1 cerity is firm ami substantial, and tberc is notbiiig 
j hollow or unKouiid in it, and lieeausc it is plain and 
' o]ien, fears no discovciy ; of which the crafty man is 
! always in danger ; and vvlien be flunks lie walks in the 
, dark, all bis pretences are so transparent, that lie that 
I runs may road them, lie is the last, man that finds 
hiiiisolf to be, found out ; ami \iliilst he taki-s it for 
granted that he makes tools of others, boremicjs biin- 
sttlf ridiculous. 

Add to all this, that riuceufy is fbe most eompeii- 
! dioua wisdom, and an excellent iiislrumont for the 
speedy despatch of business ; it creates confidence iii 
those wc have to deal witli, saves the labour of many 
I inquiries, and brings tilings to an issue in few words; 
it is like travelling in a jdain beaten road, ivhicb 
eomuionly brings a man sooner to Jus journey’s I'loi 
than by-ways, in which men often lose themsclve>. 
Ill alvord, whatsoever coincmence may be thought to 
1 be in falsehood and dissimulation, it is soon over; 

I but the inconvcniciico of it is perpetual, because it 
! brings a man under an everlasting Jialou'^y and sus- 
picion, so that lie is not beliei cd when lie sp< aks fiutli, 
nor trusted pci haps when ho means honestly. 'Wln'ii 
i' aman lias once forfeited the r(])ulatioii of his iiiu giity, 
he is set fast, and nothing will tl^cn bcrve liis tuiu, 
neither truth nor falsehood. 

! And 1 have often thought that (_Jod hath, in his great 
' wisdom, hid from men of false and dishonest inimls 
! the wonderful udvanrfiges of truth ami integrity to tin 
! prosperity even ofj>ui worhlly aft’airs. These men arc 
1 flo blinded b.y tbcii covetousness and ambition, tliat 
they Cannot look beyond a present ndvautago, nor foi- 
boar to seize upon it, thongli by ways never so in- 
direct ; they cannot see so far us to the remote conse- 
quences of a steady integrity, and the vast benelir, ami 
j advantages which it will bting a man at last. Were 
but this sort of men wise and clear- sigh I <‘il enough 
to discern this, they would be honest out cf very 
knavery, not out^f any love to honesty and virtue, 
but with a crafty design to jiroinotc and advwire more 
effectually their ojyn interests; and therefore the jus- 
tice of the divine providence hath hid this truest point 
oT wisdom from their eyes, that bad men might not 
be upon equal terms with the just and upright, and 
serve their own wicked designs by honest and lawful 
means. 

Indeed, if a man were only to deal in the world for 
ft day, and should never have occasion to converse 


more with mankind, never more need their good I 
rpinion or good wonl, it were then no great matter i 
vspoaking as to the concernments of this world) if a 
man spend his reputation all at once, and ventured it 
at one throw : hut if he be to continue hi the world, 
and vv'mild lisivo the advantage of conversation whilst 
he IS in if, let him nuiko use of truth and sincerity in 
all his Movds ami actions; for nothing but this will 
last . 111(1 bold out to the end ; all oilier arts will fail, 
but trntli and integrity will carry a imm througb,and 
bearliini out to the last. 

f ]'frtuc and Vice Dt ' lured It/ the General Vote of 
Mnnhnd.'] 

(I'od bath fhovvji ii'j what is good by the general 
vote and consent, of numkiiitl. Not tlnit a, 11 mankind ; 
dt) aifiv'e lonci'iiiing virUie ami vice; but that as tO , 
tlie gioaU'r diitit's of yuetv, justice, im'iry, and the ' 
like, the exceptions aic but imv in comparison, and ' 
not <')ioni'h to iufimge a geneial consent. And of > 
this I «liall oM’et to you this threefold evidence: — ! 

1. 'I lull tliese virfues are gc'tierally praised and held ! 
ill ( Hleem by m.iiikiml, ami the eonti ary rices gene- ! 
r.iily ie|)roved and evil .'■pokon of. Now, to praise ' 
niiythinv:, is lo give testimony to the goodnes.s of it; 
Olid to censure aiiUhiiig, deehue tliat wo believe 
it to )m‘ evil. Ami iJ’ v\e coiisiill the history of all 
ages, vve shall find that tin* tilings which are generally 
pr.iised in the lives ol men, ami recoiiiniemlcd to tho 
iinitaliou ol posn'iitv. !iio ]>ietv ami devotion, grati- 
tmie and jiisiic'c, hnmanitv and chanty; and that tho ' 
oontraiy to these uvo luavlved with ignominy ami ro- ' 
]»roach • the former me commended even in oueinics, 1 
and (he lattiT .lU' bniiidid even by those who had a | 
kimlne-s loi tin* persons that were guilty of them ; ,so j 
constant hath mankind always been in the common- i 
dation <if vnlue, and the censure of vnii*. Nay, vve | 
tiiid not only tho'^e who are viihious iheiufielvirs giv^- I 
ing tlu ir tesiimonv and apjdause to virtue, Imt <'vcn 
wlio aie V tciou.s ; not out of lovu' to goodness, 
Juit from (he conviction of (In ir own minds, and from 
a* secK't revcrenn' tiu'v beai to tin' common couHent 
ami ojunion of mankind. Ami this is a great ti’sti- 
luonv, ht'cause it is (lie tesiiinony of an enemj", ex- 
torted by the mere liglit and foico of truth. 

And, on the contiary, notliing is mofc ordinary 
than ioi vice to repiovesin, and to liejir men comleinn 
the lik(*or the same things in others which they allow 
m theiusehes. And this is a char evidence that vice 
IS L'ciierully (omleinned l»y iiiaiikiml ; that many men 
comleiuii it in themselves; ami those, who arc so kind 
as to spare. lheinseh('s, arc very quick-tiighted to spy 
a fault in anybody cNe, and will censure a bad 
action done by amillicr, with as much freedom and 
iinpuvtialil V as tbii most virtuous man in the world. 

Ami to Ihi'- consent of mankind about virtue and 
vice (he, ,S('ripture ireqaimtly appeals. As when it ' 
((uimnuid- us to ‘provide things honest in the siglit ! 
of all men; and by well-doing to put to silence the ,j 
Ignorance of foolish men;’ intimating that there are 
pome things so confessedly good, and owned to bo such 
by so ge.neral a vole of mankind, that tlie worst of ' 
men have not the face to open their mouths ag.aiiist j 
them. And it is made the character' of a virtuous | 
action if it be lovely .and commendable, ami of good 
report; Idiilip, iv. 11, ‘ Wbaisoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things arc of good report ; if there be any 
virtue, if there be any praise, m.ake account of those 
things intimating to us, that nnmkimi do generally 
concur in the praise and conimemlatiou of what is 
virtuous. 

'2, Men do generally glory and stand upon their 
innoccncy when they do virtuously, but arc ashamed 
and out of countenance wdicii they do tho contrary. 
Now, glory and shame are nothing else but an appeal 
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to the ju(l#fi«ent of others coiicernin;; the good or evil 
of our actions. There are, indeed, some such inon- 
atewi as are impudent in their impieties, but these are 
but few in comparifion. (Jenerally, mankind is modest ; 
the greatest part of tliosc who do evil ai'c apt to blush 
at their own faults, and to confess them in their coun- 
tenance, whicli is an aeknowledgment that they are 
not only guilty to themselves that they have done 
amiss, but that they are apprelicnsivc that others 
think so; for guilt is a passion respecting ourselve^., 
but shame regards others. Now, it is a si^n of shame 
that men love to conceal their faults from otlieis, mid 
commit them secretly in tJie dark, and without wit- 
nesses, and are afraiil even of a cJiild or a fool ; or if 
they be discovered in them, they are solicitous to ex- 
cuse and extenuate them, and ready to lay the lault 
upon anybody else, or to transfer tlieir guilt, or a*’ 
III ucli of it as they can, upon otlieis. All which aie 
certain tokens that men arc not onli naturally guilty 
to themselves when they coninnt a fault, but that 
they are sensible also what ojunious others Iuiac of 
these tilings. 

And, on the contiarv, men arc apt to stand upon 
their justification, and to glory when they liaoe done 
well. 'J'hc eouseienee of a man’s own value and in- 
tegrity lifts up hiH liead, and gives lain eontidenee 
before otheis, because he is satisfied they have a good 
opiniim of his actions. W'luit a good fate docs a man 
naturally set ujion a. good deed ' And how iloes he 
sneak when ho hatli d<»ne wiekeilly, being .sensible 
that ho is oomlenined by olliers, ns well a.s by himself! 
No man is afraid of b"ing upbnud>'d for ha\ing, dealt 
hoiK'sil^ or kindly with otliei-. nor does he account it 
any calumny or lopniaeU to lia\e it repoited of him 
that he is a sober and eliaste man. No man bln.sbeth 
when lie mei fs a man with whom ho hath kept his 
W'onl add disehaiged his tiiist ; Imf cAciy man is apt 
to do So W'lien lu meets one with whom In- li.is dealt 
dishonestly, oi who knows somi' notouaus ciime 1)} 
him, 

3. Vice is generalh foibidden and jjunishod by 
human laws ; but against tJie conti.iry uttiies tbeu* 
never w'lis a ay law. .Some vices aie so mnnitestly e\il' 
in themselves, or so miseliievous ^o jmman society, 
that the laws of most nations lum* inVen care to dis- 
countenance them by severe janalties. Scarce any 
nation was ever so barbnri'us as m.t to niaintain ami 
vmdieato the honour of tlieii gods ami religion la 
pnbln; law's. Murder ami adultei-y, rebellion and 
sediixtu, perjury and breach of trust, fraud ami op- 
pressimi, arc vices severely prohibiteil by the laws o' 
‘most nations — a clear imlmation what opinion tl.-* 
gencru''ty of mankind and the wisdom of nations 
have 111 ways had of these tilings. 

But now', against the eon li ary viituea there never 
was liny law'. No man was cAer impeaehod for ‘ Jiving 
' Bohcrly, righteously, and godly in this ]prescj it world’ 

I — a 3 dain aeknowledgnjent tliat mankind always 
t thought them good, and never were sensible of the 
j. iuconvenieii e ol tliem : for had the}’ been so, tluy 
; would have jirovided aganist them by l.iws. This S"l 
l, Paul takes notice of as u gn at eomniendatiun of the 
I ChnBtian ' irtues — ‘ Tlie fruit of the Sjuiit is love, joy, 

^ peace, long-^uHV^mg, ecntlem-ss, kindness, fidelity, 
meekness, teiuperaneo , again such there is no law 
the greatest evidence tli.ii could be given that these 
things are umjuestiona’dy goi.a m the esteem of man- 
kind, ‘against mwIi iherc no law.' As if he had 
said, Ihirn over the law of Mosc.^., seuuh those of 
Athens and Sparta, and llu iwelvo tables of the Jlo- 
mans, and those innumej-af ie laws limt haie been 
added since, and you shall imt in an} of them find 
any of those virtues that 1 have mentioned condemned 
and forbidden — a clear evidence that mnnkind never 
toot any exception against them, but are generally 
ofpreed about the goodness of tliem. 


[Evidence of a Creator in tfic Structure of tive 

How often might a man, after he had jumbled a 
set of lottei’S in a bag, fling them out upon the ground 
before they would full into an exact poem, yea, or so 
much as mako a gmod discourse hi prose ! -And may 
not a little book be as easily made by chance, as this 
great volume of the w'orld ? How long might a man 
he ill sprinkling colours ujioii a cun vans with a care- 
less luiiid, before they i^ould happen to make the 
exact picture of a man ? And is a man easier made 
by <-h:inci‘ than Ins jiietiire 'f Jlow' long might twenty 
thcMis.iiid blind men, which .slionld he sent out from 
(lie scveiiil lernoto juiris of England, wander up and 
down hefoie they Avould all meet ujion Salisbury 
Plains, and fall into rank and file in the exact order 
of .111 anii} ? And yet this i.s nnicli more easy to be 
iinngined, Ilian how the innuineiablc blind parts of 
matter should remle/vous theniselies into a world. 

[>SVa uitil //o/iiicw.] 

A state of sin and holini’ss arc not like two w'ays 
that aie just parted by a line, so as a man may step 
out. ol the one full into the olhi'r; Imt tluy arc like 
two ways that b’lid to \eiy di.stant jdaers, and consc- | 
<pieutly are at a good distance fiom one another ; and i 
the fa.rtlier a man hath tiavelled in tJie one, I, lie 
faitlier hl5 is fiom the other ; so that it rt'fiuircs time 
and iniins to jijiss from one to the other. 

|7?(W«//oa ncrcM(u\f/ hi furnditii/ Vit'c.) 

lie that is deeply engaged in ^ ice, is like a man 
laid fa^l in a bog, who, by a faint and lazy struggling 
to net out, does but s[»end Ills strength to no purpose, 
ami hiuks biiiiself the deeper into it : the only way i.“, 
by a resoliiie ami vigorous rdfort to spring out, if pos- 
sib'e, at once. WJieu men are soiidy urged and 
])iesspd, they fiml u power in Ihemselies which they 
thought they had not: like a eowanl diivcn up to a 
wall, who, in tlie extreniily of distiess and de.spair, 
will fight tciribiy, and ]>eiforni w'onders ; or like a 
man lame of the gout, who, being assaullcvl by a iire- 
sciil. and tenible danger, foigets his disease, and will 
find his legs latlier than lose his life. 

'!'< be .sing'ular in an} tlmnr that is wi.se, W'orthy, and 
exeelb’iit, i.s not a disfiaiiigenient, but a j)rai,se : every 
man would choose to be tlius singular. '* To act 
otherw'isc, is just as if a man, ujion great deliberation, 
should rather choose to be drowned than to bo saicd 
by a, jiliiiik or a snuidl boat, or to be carried into the 
harbour any oilier way than in a groat ahip of so 
many humlicd tons. 

[Co/nvtenrrmeiit of a J'^lcious fTonrse.] 

At first .“etting out upon a vicious course, men lue 
a little nice and delicate, like young traveJlcra, 'who 
at first are. ofl'ended at every sjieek of dirt that lights 
ujifm them ; hut after tJiey have been accustomed to , 
it, and liave truvellod a good wlnlc in foul w'ays, it 
ccasetli to he troublesome to them to be dashed and 
bcBpattcreil. * * 

When we bend a thing at first, it will endeavour 
to restore it, self; but it may be held Vent ,so long, till 
it will continue so of itself, and grow crooked ; and 
then it may reriuirc more force and violence to reduce 
it to its former straightness than we used to make it 
Clocked at first. 

[The Moral Veelhujs ImtiTictivc.'] 

[God hath discovered our duties to us] b^ a kind of 
natural instinct, by which 1 mean a secret impression 
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upon tha minds of men, whereby they are naturally 
eanied to approve some things as good and fit, and to 
dislike other things, as having a native evil ami «le- 
fonnity in them. And this 1 call a natural instinct, 
because it does not seem to proceed so much from the 
exorcise of our reason, as from a natural prt>pcnpi(»n 
and inclination, like tlu>se instincts A\hich me in 
brute creatures, of natinal afiection and cure toward 
their young ones. Ami tliut these inclinations are 
precedent to all reason ami discourse about tlieiM,eii- 
dcfntly apjiears by this, that they do put fortli them- 
selves every ivhit as vigorously m young persons ns in 
those of riper reason ; in ilie rude and ignorant soit of 
people, as in those wlio arc more jiolislu'd and re- 
fined. For we sec phiudy that the young and igno- 
rant have as strong impressions of piety ami dtnoLion, 
as true a sense of giatihidc, and justice, and pity, iis 
fhe W'iser ami niori^ knowing jiart of mankiml. A 
]>laiu indication, that llu- reason of mankind is pic- 
vented* by a kind ol natural iiisLim-t and aiiticipat ion 
couocniing the good or evil, the eonndiness or thd’or- 
mity, of these things. And thongli this <lo mu, ctpially 
extend to all the instances of mu duty, yet as to the 
groat lines and essential p.uts of it, mankind hardly 
mH;d to consult any otlier oracle tliuii the ineu* 
pen.sions ami iinduiations of Iheir natuK* ; u'-, whethei 
we ought to reverence Llie diiiue natiing lo he gr.ite- 
ful to those wdio haie eonfeired lienefit.s upon us, to 
speak tile Irnlli, to he faithful to mir )>roinisc, to le- 
store that whieli is committed to us in trust, to pity 
and relieve those that are in misery, and in all 
things to do to others as we would have them do 
to us. 

[Sjth'UiUll PiU(h.\ 

Nothing is more eoiiimon, and more to be ])itied, 
than to .see with what a lonlulent i-ontompt and 
seornful pity some ill-iii'-ti iieted and ignoiaiit people 
will lament the blimliu'ss and ignorance of tlios«‘ 
who Lave a thousand tunes 'more trin* knowledgf* and 
skill than themselves, not only in all other things, 
but even in tin* practice a« wtdl ns knowledge of the 
Christian ridigion ; heluM mg thosi* who do not udi'-li 
their aflected phrases and nmontli f'oiins of spi edi 
to be ignorant of the niystciy of the gosjxd, and ut(m 
strangers to the life and jiower of godliness. 

1 f^thirdt/on.] 

Such W’nyH of edueation as aie prudently fitted to 
the particular disprjsitiou of ehildtcii, are likc‘ wind 
and tide together, which will make the work go on 
amain: but those ways which aio iij»plied entss to 
nature aie like wmd against tide,*whi<’h will make .a 
.stir and eonlliet, hnf a. very .slow jungress. 

The iiriiieiples of ndigiou and virtue must he in- 
stilled and dropiK'd into them by .such degrees, ami in 
Bucli a measure, as they are capable of receiving tlicm : 
for children are nitrrow -mouthed vc-seK, and a groat 
dealgCannot bo poured into theiif at once. 

Young years are tender, and easily wnniight ujum, 
apt to be moulded into any fiisluon : they arc like 
moist and .soft elay, which is pliable to any form ; but 
goon grows bard, ami then nothing i.s to be made of it. 

Great scvciities do often work an efieet quite con- 
trary to that which was intended ; ami iminy times 
those who were hged up in a very scvcie .scliool hate 
learning ever after for the sake of the cruelty that was 
used to force it upon them. So likewise an endeavour 
to bring children to piety ami goodness by unreason- 
able strictikcss and rigour, docs often beget in them a 
lasting disgust and ])rejudiec against religion, and 
teachetb them to hate virtue, at the same time that 
they teach them to know it. 

* The word prevented is here used in the obsolete sense of 
ftUtlelpatod.— A'd. 


KUWARl) STlLLlNtJFLEET. 

EnwAiii) vStiluno FLEET ClGd5-lfi99) distin- 
guished liim.sclf ill early life by his writings in 
defence of the doctrines of the church. I’he title of 
his nrinei]j.al work is Orightea Saertr ; or a PatUmai 
Arrount of' the (hountJa of Noinral and livr^aled 
Itvhgioo. Ills ahilirios and extensive learning caused 
him to be raised in Kiso to llie dignity of bishop of 
\\ ori'cster. 'I’owanls the end of his lifi‘, he published 
-i Dt'/nav of ihr IhH'tnoe of the Tnnitif, in whieh 
.some pnss.mes iii Locke's Lssay on the Human 
Understamlmg wire iitt.ii'kid ;is subver.siw of fiin- 
daiiumtal •lueliim's of ( 'hri!>l i.mily ; hut in the con- 
troversy' which en.Mied. the philo'-opher was gene- 
rally ludd to hav'c eohU' off victorious. So great 
w.is the bishop’s eliaeriii :it this result, that it wa.s 
thuiiglil, to have hiisU ned liis death. Tlie jiromi- 
neiif inalfi'i’s of diseussion in this controversy were 
the u'surreetmn of the b-.idy and the immateriality 
ol the .Mini. On these jioints Loeki' argued, that 
although tlie resurieetion of tin* dead is revealed in 
Seiijitiire, the le-.iiiimalioii of llu' identical bodies 
which iiihahited tins world is not reveah.-d; and 
th.il even ii'tlie .soul weu‘ [iroved ti> be material, this 
would not imply its mortality, since an Omnijvotont 
('re.ilor may, if he idease.s, impart the faculty of 
thinking to inatli'i* as wi'll as to spirit, d'luj ilisjm- 
t.'ition wa.s earrieil on bv Loiki' with iiiueli more 
gentleness ami good u mper than liy Stillingflect, who 
disphivid eonsukiablc cMptiousuess ami asperity 
towiirds his opponent. 

J’lity of Millinglleet's sermons, published after his 
death, deservedly bi iir a high eharaidt'r for good i 
•seiisi-, sound mor.dily , energy of style, and tlie know- 
ledge ot buimiii mtliiri' ivbieli they display. Kxtracl.o 
from two ol lliein are subjoiiu'd. 

f7Vi/e 

'I’iiat is the fnu'st wisdom of a man wliicli dothmo.st 
*'omlnee to the happiness of life l-or wisdom us it 
lelei ' (o ai I ion, li<‘s in the jinipos.i] ,if a i ighL (md, ami 
(Jk- < Ikium* ol the most piopcr means to attain it; 
wliieli end doth not lefej' to .my one pait of a man’s 
lite, I»m( to tlie whole as tnki'ii logi'ihei. llv lliereforc 
only de-ei\cs the miiiie of a wise man, not that coii- 
soh’ishow to he iH'Ii and gic.if wJieii he is poor and 
iiK an, noi lio\v lo be will when he is -.lek, nor how to 
esi'ipe a jire^ent daiigei, iioi how to eoni))a.ss a p.arti* 
eulai design ; hut lie tliat eonsideis the whole course 
of his life (ogetlier, aiol w'h.it is lit for him to make 
the end of if, and by what means lie may best enjoy 
the lia[)piiies^ of it 1 confess it is one great part of 
a wise man nevai t'l jnojiose to hinnself too much hap- 
piness In'ie ; loi nhuever doth so is sure to find him- 
self deceived, and eon.sequcutly is so much more 
miserable as lie tails m his greatest expectations, lint 
.since Cod did not make men on purpose to be misci- 
ahlc, .siioT there is a. gieat ditferenee as to men’s eoii- 
dilioiis, since that dilfeienee dejicmlri very mueli on 
their own choice, theic i.s a great deal of reason to 
]dace ti uc vvisdom in tlio elioice of those things vvldeli 
tend most to the eomfoit and liappiness of life. 

That wliich gives a man the greatest .satisfaefioii in 
what he doth, ami either prevents, or lessen.s, oi makes 
him more easily bear the troubles of life, doth the 
most conduce to the hap]>ine.ss td' it. It was a bold ' 
ssaying of Lpienrus, ‘That it is nioic ih’.^irablc to be 
miserable by acting according to ri ason, than to be 
happy in going against it and I eaimot tell how it 
ran well agree with his notion of felicity : but it is a 
certain truth, that in the oonsideiation of liappineSS, 
the satisfaction of a man’s own mind doth weigh down 
all the external aceident.s of life. Tor, suppose A naau 
to have riches and honours as great as Ahasueriis 
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bestowed on his highest favourite Ilaman, yet hy his 
Bad instance we find that a small disoontent, wlien the 
mind giifiers it to increase and to spread its venom, 
doth MO weaken the power of reason, disorder the pas- 
Bions, make a man’s life so uneasy to liim, as to pre- 
cipitate him from ilic height of )ns fortune into the 
depth of ruin. But on the <jtlier side, if we suppose a 
man to be always pleased with his condition, to enjoy 
an even and quiet mind in every stiite, being neither 
lifted up with prosperity nor cast down witli adversity, 
he is really liappy in coin}»arison with the other. U 
is a mere s)H‘cuIatioii to discourse of iiny^ ct»uiplete 
happiness in tins world ; but that which doth either 
I lessen the number, or abate the weight, or take oif the 
malignity of the trouliles of life, doth ciuitribiite vitv 
much to that degree of Imppinoss which may bo oa- 
pected here. 

'J’he integrity and simplicity of a man’s mind doth 
all this. In the first jdacc, itgncs the greatest satis- 
faction to a man’s mvn mind. For although it be 
irnpoHsible for a. man nut to be liable to enor and 
mistake, yet, il’ he doth mistake with an iiinoociit 
iniiul, he haili the comfort of bis iiinocency \\lien be 
thinks himself bound to correct his on or. But if a 
man prevaiicates with Jiiinsolf, and acts agniiisi ilio 
sense of his own mind, 1 hough his conscience ilid not 
judglf aright at that tune, yet the goodness of tlie hate 
act, with respect to tlio inle, willnot picvciitthe sling 
that follows the want of inward iiitegriiv m doing it. 
‘The backslider in heart,’ saiih Solomon, ‘ shall be 
filled with his own ways, but a good man shall be 
sat) died from himself,’ 'I’lio doing just and worthy 
and generous things Avithoui any sinister ends and 
designs, Icaies a mo.-^t agreeable pleasme to the mind, i 
like that ol' a constant boallh, which is better felt 
than cxpres‘''(M>. When a man upplns his mind to 
the knowledge of liis duty, and ivln-n he doth iinder- 
fiaiid it (as it is not liiiid I'or an Imnesr, mind to do, 

' for, as tlie oracle answered tin* senani wlio desired to 
know lunv he might I'h'ase his muster, ‘If you wdll 
seek it, you will be sure to find it’), sels lumself 
with a firm resolution to pursue it ; though the rain 
falls, ami the floods arise, and the tviiids blow on 
every side of him, yei he enjoys peace and quiet witliiii, 
notwithstanding all the noise and blustonug abroad ; 
and is uire to hold out after all, because lie is founded 
[ U])On a rock. Cut take one that endeavours to bliud 
1 or corrupt or master his conscience, to make it . erve 
! rouif mean end or design ; what uneasy reflect Ions 
I hath he upon himself, w'hat peipl ixing thoughts, 
j what tormenting fears, w'hut snspieions and jealou ies 
i do disturb his imagination and rack his miinl ! What 
j art and pains doth such a one take to be bclioveil 
i honest and sincere ! and so mucli tiu; more, because lie 
j doth not ludievo himself; he fears still he hath not j 
! given satisfaetioii enough, and by ovenloing il, is the 
j more suspected. * * Secondly, because iniegiity 

) doth more become a man, and doth really T»romotu 
his interest in the Avorld. It is the sa 3 'iiig of ^fio 
, Chlrysostom, a hcatlicn orator, tl'.it Siniplieity and 
truth is a great and wise tiling, but cunning and de- 
ceit is foolish and mean; for,’ siiilh he, ‘ obsciwe the 
beftsts : the more cou.agc and siniit they have, the 
less art and subtilty they UMi ; but the more timorous 
and ignoble they arc, :lic more false ami deceitful.’ 

, True -vvisdom and g - imiuc.^s of joiml raises a man 
above the need of using little tricks and dcvu-cs. 
Sincerity and honenty ouirics oue through many difli- 
vvhich ail the arts be can invent would never 
hedp Mtu through. For ji /thing doth a man more 
real mischief iu the world than to lie suspected of too 
much craft ; because ©very one stands upon his guard 
J agai^rmt him, and suspects plots and designs where 
^ tlv're are none intended ; insomuch that, though he 
f sp^s witn all th® sincerity that is possible, yet no- 
cking h« saith cuiU be believed. * But ‘ he that 


walkcth uprightly, and worketh righteousness, and 
si)eakcth the truth in his heart,* as the Psalmist de*- 
flcribeth the jiractice of integrity, may possibly meet 
w'itli such as will be ready to condemn him for hypo- 
crisy at first ; but when they find he keeps to a certain 
rule, and pursues honest designs, without any great 
regard to the opinion which others entertain concern- 
ing him, then all that know him cannot but esteem 
and value lum ; his friends love him, and his enemies 
stand in awe of him, ‘ The jiath of the just,’ saith 
the ivi.se man, ‘ is as the shinuig light which shineth 
more and more unto the jicrfeot day.’ As the day 
begins with obscuiity and a groat mixture of darkness, 
till Ivy quick and silent motions the light overcomes 
the mists and vfqvnurs of the night, and not only 
spreads its hoams iijion the tops of the mountains, but 
darts them into the dpo])est and most shady valleys j 
thus siinjvlicitv and integrity may at first ajjpearing 
look daik and suspicious, till by degrees it breaks 
through tlic rlntids of envy and detraction, and then 
shiiica with a greater glory. 


f /m ?» 0 ( lira te Kelf-Lo rc. J 

There is a love of ourselves wliieh is founded in 
nature and leason, and is niiple the measure of our 
love to our ueighboui ; for we aro to lovo our neigh- 
bour as,, ourselves ; and if there W'ere no due love of 
ourselves, iben* eonhl be no7ie of onr neighbour. But 
tills love of ourselves, wliieh is so I'oiislstent with the 
love of our neighbour, can b(‘ no enemy to our peace : 
for none can live inoie quietly and peaceably than 
tliOM' who love theii neighbours as themselves. But 
then' is a .sell-love which the vSeripture condemns, be- 
1 cause it makes men peevish and froward, uneasy to 
tlioiaselves and to their nei^^bhours, filling them W'itli 
jealousies and suspicions of others with respect to 
themselves, making them apt to mistrust tlio inteti- 
iious and designs of otJiers towards them, and so pro- 
ducing ill-will towards them ; and where that hath 
oJM-e got into men’s hearts, there can be no long peace 
with those they bear a .S(‘eret grudge and ill-\vill to. 

I TJie liotlom of all i.-^, they have a wonderful value for 
I themselves and those o])inionH, and notions, and 
! parties, and factions tliey liap])fn to bo engaged in, 
j and these they make tlie measure of their esteem and 
love of otlieis. As far as they comply and suit with 
them, so far they love them, and no farther. If we 
ask, (laniioi good men difl'er about some things, and 
_vel be good still? Ye.s. Cannot sucli lovo one an- 
other notvvitlistaiiding such dilfercneo ? No doubt 
they ought. Whence comes it, then, that a small 
diftcrcnce in ojiiiivn is so apt to make a breach in 
atrectioii ? In plain truth it is, every one would be 
1 thought to be infallible, if for ehiinm they durst to 
jiretend to it ; and tliey have so gooil an opinion of 
theiiiselve.s, that tliey cannot bear such as do not Bub- 
niit to them. PTom hence arise qiP^rrcllings and dis- 
putingH, and ill language, noj, becoming men or Qliris- 
tians. But all this comes from their setting up 
themselves and their own notions and practices, which 
they would make a rule to tlie rest of the world ; and 
if othei’S have the same opinion of thcmaelves, it is 
impossible but there must be everlasting clashing^ 
-and dispuiings, and froju thence falling into different 
parties and laetions ; which can nfver be prevented 
till they come to more reasonable opinions of them- 
selves, and more charitable and kind tow^ards others. 

DR WILLIAM SHEULOCk.* 

Dr William Sherlock, dean of St Paul’s (1641- 
1707), acquired in liis lifetime an extensive repu- 

* This dlvino is somotimea confounded with Ilia son Tliomas 
Sherlock, aucccsalvoly bishop of Bangor and Salisbury In the 
mgn of Goorge 11., and who published nuxooroua BOmiMU 
which OFo highly esteemed. ^ 
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tation, chiefly by his writings in controversial tboo- 
lo^, which were deemed somewhat inconsistent 
with the doctrines dT the established church. In 
particular, he was charged with tritheism, for hav- 
ing, in a Vindimtion of the Doctrine of the Holt/ and 
Ever-' Blessed Trinity, which he published in 1691, 
proix)scd the hypothesis, that ‘ there were three 
eternal minds, two of them issuing from the Fatlicr, 
but that they were one by a mutual consciousness 
in the three to every of their thoughts.’ This pub- 
lication led to a celebrated controversy with Hr 
South, of which w'c shall Bi)cak in noticing the works 
of that divine. Sherhx'k was extremch'' loyal, and 
maintained the primiple of iion-rcsistancc to the 
fullest extent. His Practical Discourse Conccniiny 
Death, wdiich appeared in 1 690, is one of the nu*sL 
popular theological works in the language. He also 
wrote a treati.se On the Jmmortahtf/ of the Soul, in 
whicli, while inferring the high probability of .'i 
future life from nrgiunents drawn from the light 
of nature, he maintains that onl}’' in revelation can 
evidence pcrfcc'tly conclusive be found. From tlii.s 
work is taken the first of the following extract.s ; — 

[Lonf/liij/ afkr Immortality.] 

Let us now consider the force of this argument ; 
how far these natural desires of immortality ]»rovo 
that we are by nature immortal. For fsay the ob- 
jector.sj is then' nnything in the world more extrava- 
gant than some men’s desires are ; and is this yn 
argument, tliat wc shall have Avhntovcr we desire, be- 
cause we fondly and passionately, and, it maybe, very 
unreasonably desire it? And tlierefore, to e.\ plain the 
force of Ihia argument, I shall observe two things ; 1st, 
That all luitviral passions and appetites an' imme- 
diately implanted in our nature by flod ; and, 2dly, 
That all natural passions have their natural objects. 

As for the first, it is certain, as J lia vc already .sliown 
at large, that our passions and appetites are the life 
and sense of the soul, without wliieli itnoidd he dead 
and stupid, w’ithouf, any principle of vital sensa- 
tion. For what is life without fear, ami love, and 
hope, and desire, and such like jiassions, whereby v e 
feel all things else, and feel ourselves ? Now, what- 
ever fancies men may have about our notions and 
ideas, that they may come into our minds from with- 
out, and bo formed by external imprc'^sions, yet no 
man will be so absurd a" to say, that cxtenial object'^ 
can pift a principle of life into ns ; and then they can 
create no now passions in us, which are essential to 
our natures, and must be the work of that (-/o<l who 
made us. • 

And therefore, secondly, every natural desr-. nust 
have its natural object to answer that desire, or elsi' 
the desire was made in Train ; which is a reproach to 
our wise Maker, if he hare laid a necessity on us of 
desiring that wklch is nut in nature, and therefore 
cannot ho had. We may as well suppose that CJod 
haf made eyes without light, or ears without .sounds, 
as that he has implanted any desires in us which he 
hath made nothing to answer. There is no one ex- 
ample can be giv^en of this in any kind whatsoever ; 
for should any man he so extravagant ns to desire to 
fly in the air, to walk upon the sea, and the like, you 
would not call yiese the desires of nature, because our 
natures are not fitted for them ; but all the desires 
which are founded in nature have their natural ob- 
jects. And can we then think, tliat the most natural 
and most nece.ssary desire of all ha.s nothing to answer 
it 1 that nature should teach us above all things to 
desire immortality, which Is not to be had 1 especially 
when it is the moat noble and generous desire of human 
tiature» that wliich most of all becomes a reasonable 
ereeituro to desire ; nay, that which is the governing 
principle of all our actions, and must give laws to all 


our other passions, desires, and appetites. What a 
strange creature has God made man, if he deceive him 1 
in the most fundamental and most uni rental principle 
of -action ; which makes his whole life nothing else 
hut om* continued cheat and im]>osturc ! ; 

r Life ilol too Short.] 

Sucli a long life [as that of the antf'diluriane] 
is n«>t lecoiK'ilahlc with the ]irescut state of tlu* world. 
What the state of tlic world was before the flood, in 
what manner they lived, and liow they employed their 
tinu', we <ainiot tell, Im Mosen lias given no account 
-of it ; Imt taking the uorlu as it is, and tvs wc find it, 

I dare underlake to convince lliose men, who are most 
apt to complain of the <.liortnesis of life, that it would 
uo( h<’ fie- the general liapiuiicss of mankind to haV6 
it miieh fimrer: for, 1st, 'l lie vsitrhl is at ]>resent veiy 
unequally dividetl ; snme have a huge shfii'i' and por- 
tiiin of it, others liave iiotlimg hut wluit they can cam 
by V013' liard labour, or extort from other men’M cha- 
nt V by their restless iinjiortunities, or gain by more 
migoilly arts. Now, ihoueh flu* rich and prospeiMUS, 
who liave the n oibl at cnminaiid, and live In ease and 
pleasun-, would be vi-ry w<-ll lonleiih d to spend some 
Imndrcd years in tliis woild. yet i should think fifty 
or tbreeseorc years nhundiiinilv » nouch for slaves and 
boirgavs ; enongb to .s]ieud in liiingcr and vant, in a 
jail and a yu-ison. And those who are so foolish as 
not to think this < uough, owe a great deal to the wis- 
dom .111(1 goodne'S of ( {od that he docs. So that the 
gieatest yiart of mankind havi* great reason to ho con- 
tented with the hliortmss of life, bccuuso they have 
no t(Uipt.ali<>n to wish it longer. 

2dly, 'i'ho present state of tliisTvorld requires a more 
qmek succession. Tlie woi Id is yuetfy ivell peoph'd, 
and is divided aniong&t its yiresent inhahitaiits ; and ! 
but Tor}'^ few, in C(3m]>arisoii, as 1 observed before, have 
any eonsiderahle sliaie in the division. Now, let us hut 
Hu|»pose that nil our ancestors, who liv<‘d a Jiundred 
or two hundred yi-nis iigo^ were alive still, and pos- 
sessed their old esiales iind lionoiirs, what had become 
of this present geneiMlion of men, who have now taken 
llieir ydnees, and make ,is great a sliow find hustle in 
the world as they did ^ And il you look hack throe, 
or foul, or fiveliumlicd yeiir>', I he ease is still so much 
the worse ; the world « on Id he ovei-peo|il(.‘d ; and where 
there is one poor imserahle nian now, lliere must have 
Ix’di live bundled ; or liu woild must have been com- 
mon, ami all iiieu rednet d to tlie same level ; whteh, 

I helieie, (he rich and luiyqty y'ooyde, who are ho folid 
of long life, would not like icry well. This would 
nl.tei ly undo our young jtrodigal heirs, w-cre their hoyies 
of succession ilin-c or Jour liundrcd years off, who, as ' 
short as life is now, think their fathers make very | 
litih' liaste to their gravi's. 'J'liis would spoil their j 
trade of spending thi’ir estates before they have them, ' 
and make them lj\e .a dull sober life, whether they . 
would or no; and such a life, I know, they don’t ; 
think worth having. And therefore, I hope at least t 
they W'ill not make the shortness of their fathers’ lives 1 
all argument against jirovidcnce ; and yet such kind | 
of Bp,aik8 as these are commonly the wits that set up 
for atheism, and, w'hen it is put into their heads, 
quarrel with everything which they fondly conceive 
will weaken the belief of a God and a providence, 
and, among other things, with the shortness of life; 
which they nave little reason to do, w'hcu they so often 
outlive their estates. 

3dly. The world is very had as i t is ; so liad, that good 
men scarce know how to spend fifty or tlircescorc years 
in it ; but consider how bad it would jirohahly^ he, 
were the life of man extended to six, seven, or sight 
hundred years. If so near a prospect of the other' 
world, OH forty or fifty years, cannot restrain men from 
the greatest villanies, what would they do if they 
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, ' could as rcAsoiiab)/ suppose death to be three or four 
hundred vcttiH otf? If inelf make sueli iinprorementd 
ill wickedness in twenty or thirty years, what would 
they <io in hundreds! And nhat a blessed place then 
would this world be to live in! We see iu the old 
world, when the life of men was drawn out to so great 
a length, the wickedness <»f mankind giew bo insulTer- 
able, that it repented (iod ho had innd(‘ man ; and he 
resolved to destroy tliat « hole generation, oxeepting 
Noah and his family. And the most probable aecoiinl 
that can bo given Jiow they eamo to grow so nuiver- 
sally wicked, is the long and pidspcrous lives of such 
wicked men, who by degrees corrupt(‘d others, and 
yiey others, till there was but one righteous family 
left, and no other remedy left but to destioy them 
nil ; leaving only tliat lightoous tamily as the seed 
and futin'c Jiojies of the new world. 

And wlieri (tod had determined in Iiimsclf, and jno- 
mised to Noah iit'vor to destrov tlie worUl ainini by 
such an universal destruction, till the last and final 
i judgment, it W'as nece.ssary hy degrees to shoitcn the 
j lives of men, whicli was the most ellectual means lo 
make them inor<' governable, and to remove bad ex- 
I amjiles out of the wmld, winch would himhji the 
1 B))roadiug ol’ tlie iulei-tion, and people and retorui the 
w’orld again by new examples of jiiety and viitm*. 
For when there are .sueh, fpiiek successions of iium, 
there arc few nge-i hut h.ive some gieat and biavc < x- 
nmiilca, which give a iimv ami hotter sjuiit to the 
I world. 

j [A{ \ < 'tniayiH of ovr JtjDorancc <f the Time ff Thath.'] 

j For a conclusion of tliis argument, I i-hall luicllv 
vindicate the Wisdom and gootluess of (Jod, jn cou- 
coaluig I'lom us (he time of our deaih. 'I'ln., we are 
very apt to coinjilaiu of, thatom livt's .ne so veiy uii- 
ccrtaiii, tJiat we know not to-day but that we may die 
to-rnoirow; and vve wouhl lie ttughtv glad to meet 
witli any one who wamld ccitaiuly inlo. m us lu tois 
matter, how long we are to live. Hut il we think a 
little better of ii, we shall be of anotlu'i riiml 

For, 1st Though I juesumc m.mi <if ><11 wouhl be 
glad to kimvv that you shall ceit.u/i!y liv(‘ lwenl>, or 
tJiirty, or 1‘orty years longer, yet would it b-* any e<iin- 
fort to know that you must die to-monovv', oi some 
few mot. Lias, or a year or two luitcet' wlneh mav la* 
your case for ought vou know ; and this, I beluve, 
you aie not very di.sirouN to know ; fur how vvoiild tins 
chii’ V our blooil and .spirits ! Jlow^ wouhl it overcast 
all the pleasures and eomforts of lih ! You woiill 
Bpend your days like men und<*r the sent< nec of <leat(i, 
while ihc execution is suspended. 

Did all men, who must die young, ceitaiiily know 
it, H vyould dcstroy*^ the in<Tustiy and ii-ijuoveineiits 
ol hall mankind, whieh would half destivry the woild, 
or be an iusu])poi’table mischief to liuiiian societies ; 

* lor what mail, who knows ihoL he must he at. twonti. 

Or live-aiid twenty, a little sooner or later, would 
; trouble lumsc-lf with mgcn.ous or gainlul arts, or eo.». ' 

: cern hijn.sclf any moic with this vvorld, than just to 1 
, live KO long in it ? And yet, how iieeessary is the sew- ■ 
j lice of such men in the woild! What great things ; 
I do they* many turns d< i imd wluit eieat improve- 1 
monts do they make ' How J.le;^^ant .u.d diveiting ’ 
is their eonvcjsatioTi, wlole it i, .onocent' How do < 
they enjoy themselves, and gm* li'_ and spiiit to tie* I 
graver ! flow thin would out Mhi>ols, our shops, 
our vmivor.sitieM, and all j'taces of education be, did 
(hey know how little lime maiiv of them were tt> live 
in the woild! For would siuh men coucem them- 
selves to learn the nits of living, who must die as soon 1 
as they have learnt Miom ? Would any father be at ' 
a p'oat expense iu erducating his child, only that ho I 
myht die with a little Latin and Creek, logic and 1 
philosophy i No; half the world, must be divided : 


into cloisters and nunnerio.s, and nuraericiS for tlw^ 
grave. 

Well, you’ll say, suppose th#fc ; and is not this iln 
advantage above all the inconveniences you can think 
of, to seeuie the salvation of so many thousands who 
iii-c now eternally ruined by youthful lusts and vani- 
ties, blit vvimld spend their day's in piety and devo- 
tion, and make the next world their only care, if they 
knew how little while they were to live here I 

Jlight ; T giant tins might bo a good way to corroet 
the heat and e.vtiaragaiices of youth, and so it would 
be to show them heaven and hell ; hut (Jod does not 1 
iliiiik fit to do eitlior, because it offers too much force 
and violi-ncc to men’s minds ; it is no trial of their 
viifue, of tlicir it verciue for fJod, of their conquests 
ami victory tuer this worhl by the power of faith, hut 
makes rcliiiion a matter of necessity', not of choice: 
now', (Jod will foice and tlrive no man to heaven ; the 
gosjxd di*'j»eiisation is tin: trial and discipline of in- 
goiiutuis sjilrits ; and if the certain hopes and fears of 
another wtuld, and the uneertainty yf our living lifie, 
will not comjner these flattering temptations, and 
make men seriously religious, as tliose who must ccr- 
t.uiily ilie, and go into another vvorld, and they know 
mt hiivv soon, (Jod, will not try whctlu'r flu* certain 
knowledge of tlie time uf their death will make them 
rt*ligioiis. That they may die young, and that thou- 
.saiul.s ilon'o, is reason cnou,gh to engage young nun to 
e\p<ct death, and prejiaie for it; if they will venture, 
they must tsiK** tJieir t*lumee, and not say they liad no 
wannng ofdving young, if they' efenially misciU’ry' by 
theii wilful delays. 

Ami l)esid(*s tliis, (Jod exiieets our youthful service 
.and obedieuee, though wt'weic to live on till old age ; 
iliat vve mav die voiiiig, i-. not thi* iiiopev, much Jess 
(lu* onlv Ii •i->on, whv vvi* should ‘ ri lucinlirr our t'reator 
in the uays of <uji youth,’ but l>(*(*ause (Jod lias aright 
to UK’ voutliful strength and \igoui; and iftbisliill 
not obliLU* us to ,111 eaily ]oetv, wo must not expect 
that (Jodwill *«i*t ileatli in our view, to Iright and ter- 
nty us; as if the only design (Joil liad in reipiirlng 
our obedieme wa^, not Ihatwemiudit live like leasoii- 
aldi* ( realuri*s, to tlu* glory of tlu ir IVlakor and lle- 
de<*iner, luit that we might rejient of our sins time 
enough lo o.scape hell. tJod is so mcieiful as to ac* 
eept i»f li turning piixligals, but does not think fit to 
eiuimiagi* us in sin, by giving us notice vvlum vve shall 
du’, *iiul when it is time to tliiiik of repen taiiee. 

‘Jdly. 'i'bough 1 doubt not but that it would be a 
great pleasure to you to know that you sliould live till 
old .age, yi't consider a little with your.selv'es, and then 
t(*ll me, whether you yourselves ran judge it wise and 
fitting for (Jod to h*t^yon know tlii.s? 

1 obscrvetl to you hefoie, vvlmt danger there is in 
flattering ourselves with the hoj»es of long life ; that it 
is Hjit to make ns too fond of this world, W'hcn we 
expect to live so long in it ; that it weakens tlie hopes 
and fears <tf tlie next vvorld, by reR;,oving it at too 
gieat a di'itanee from us ; that it eneournges men to 
Ine in sin, bceuvise they liavo time enough befbre 
them to indulge their lusts, and to repent of theii* 
sins, and make their jieace with tJod before they die; 
and if the uncertain hopes of this undoes so many 
men, what W'ould the certain knowledge of it do? 
TJuwe who arc too wise and considerate to be imposed 
on by such uncertain hopes, might be conquered by 
tlic cei-tain knowledge of a long life. 

i>n roukut kouth. 

Dll Eojikrt South, reputed as the wittiest of Eng- 
li.sh divines, ami .'i man of jiowerfiil tliougli some- 
what irregular talents, w'us born at Hackney in 1638, 
being the son of a London inercliant. Having poased 
through a hrilliiint career of scholarship at Oxford, 
until he was elected public orator of the iiniv^araity, i 
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DR llOnRHT SOUtll. 


hod an opportunity of attracting the notice of cUviiu* po\ver, investing sovereign princes with cer- 
tjie Earl of Clarendon, wlien that nobleman waus tain marks and raiys of fliat divine inifige whicli ^ 

! made chancellor, and by him obtained a succession o^’crawos ami controls the spirits of men, tlieyknow 

not how or wliy. And yet they feel theinselvos 
JUSSj^^llIklk actually wrought upini and under by them, and 

that very frequently a;;ainst their will. And thla 
. is that pneieity wiiia-h in kin^s wo call majesty.' 

9PkI^ s 'I'he ions anaintaiiiied in tills siM'inon, as Slimmed 

up at Its elose, are to tlie following eih-et : - Kings 
' ’ are endowed \utli more than ordimiry sagneily and 

' quiekiiess of nndiTslaiKliiig ; they have a singular 

courage and presenec of ninid in eases of diilienlty ; 

: N the licarl.s of men are w midcrfully nuliiiod to them; 

' > an awe and dread of tin n persons and authority is 

im|>rinted on their people ; and, lastly, their hearts 
- are disposed t<i virtuous eonrses. Of the old royul- 

ists, ]i(‘ speaks IliiKs. I look upon ilu> old ehurch 
1 of Knel.ind royalists (wlii. li I take to be only another 

who ])r(d(‘rs Ins conseienee before 
bis interest) to be tbe best ( 'liristians ami the moat 
meritorious snli|et>ls in Die world ; ii'>: having jiasscd 
1 all those 1ernbl(‘ tests ami trials wlneli eomiuering 

doinmeeniig m iliei eoiild jnit them to, and earried 
I '' iheir eredit an 1 their conseienee ( h'ar and trinni- 

/ V' pliant through ami alioM' them all. l•i>nstanlly firm 

.'p» ^ ', - and immovable by all that they li lt, either from 

^ 1,^'- " their ])rofesse(l eiK'inies, or their false friends.’ Ami 

'' ^ -- in a M'rmoii preached befoie ('liarles II., he fqiealts 

^ l)i ivoiK'rt Nnitli. of his ni.ijestv’s father as ‘ a bli'ssed .saint, thcjiist- 

, ness of w'hosc govei nnii'iit left his Mihieets at a loss 

of good appointments, amongst wliieli was the roe- ^,„n' p. .vbel , a fither to his emmirv, if 

lory of Islip in ( )xfords!iiiv. w-hens it is leeorded to ^ 

his honour, he gave In.s curate the v.npreeedented |‘],y cnev..aehmenls upon the elnireh 

salary of a hundred pounds, ami spent the remainder i,ovennnent in the reign of ,).inins 1 1„ the loyalty 


1)1 lOiliiTt Naitli. 


of Ilia ineome in eduealiiig poor children, and im- ouased him to hold his peaee, ‘and to use 1 

proving the ehuveb and ii.u'soiiago-lmuse. ’ , no other Aveapons but ]it\n its and tears for the re- 

was the most enthusiastie among the iiltra-lo\al (,f bis .sovi-reign from tlie wicked ami un- | 


divines of the English eluiri'h at that period, and o counsels whi rewith Jit* was entangled.’ Jhit i 

course a zealous advocate ot passive obedience amt ^^ 1 ^.,, reputation pas attacked by ])er.soii.s un- 

in vested with ‘ maik.s and rai s of the dn ine image,* 

- ,«i »r h - sjiared neither argument nor invective. The 

following ‘•amph* of hi.'i violent decJamatioii will illms- 
trail* this reiiiark ; — 

1.,=" - 

" etonml fiod, judge 

most !i]'o''tolieally relbniicd eliuich in the ChrisUaii 

^ 'It l*‘'h'y })liiases ]a*4tilled into the niiiid.s of the 

I fnrioiis, Avliiiiivioal, imgoyonioil multitude, who have | 
ears to lieio, Avithoiit either heads or hearts to uuJrr- 

'j^^SBBBW'il JB 1 hdl you again, that it ivas the ti'cacheroun 
iiiiBVP niiM!ip]diea( Klu of those words — popery, 

|H||BB*”^|||| supcistiti<in, rcfoniiatioii, tender conscience, perse 

eution, moderation, and^Uic like, a.s they liave been 

w'oid of what they said, ami laughed w'ithia 

Vifs. eliur<*h into such a tlame hereluforc, as tuiriit it down 
” to the ground, and will infallildy do tin* miimo to it 

again, if the jirovidenee of (Jod and the prudence of 
man does not timely interpose betwren her and the 
IJin t'limili. . villalious arts of such iiiecndiiiries. 


IJil) t'llUK-ll. 


the divine right of sovereigns. In a sermon preached Against the Independents and 1 resby tenans, South 
in Westminster Abbey in 1075, on the PecuUar ( are was in the liabit of pouring fortli unbounded ndl- | 
and dmeem of Provklcnce for the ProtectUm ajid De- cule. He cordially hated these and all other secta- 
fetm af Kinos, he ascribes the ‘ absolute subjection’ ries, and resolutely opposed even the slightest con- I 
which: men yield to royalty to ‘ a secret work of the cessions to tlieiu on the part of the church, with the 





view of oflTectinjf an ac<?oimnodation. His dispoBi- 
tbn wus lliat of a porse<rotor, and made him utterly 
hostile to the toleration act, a measure of which he 
declares one consetj^uence to be ‘ certain, obvious, and 
iindeniable; and that is, the vast increase of sects and 
heresies among us, which, where all restraint is taken 
off, must of TKJccRsity grow to the highest pitch that 
I the devil himself can raise such a Habel to ; so that 
there shall not he one bold ring-leading knave or 
fool who shall have the eonfidcnce to set up a new 
sect, but shall find y^rosclytes enough to wear his 
name, and list themselves und(‘r his banner; of 
which the Quakers are adenionstratiou past disjaitc. 
And then, what a vast party of this poor dchwlcd 
people must of necessity be drawm after these im- 
postors!’ He mercilessly satirises the ruritans, a 
Beet of whom he says, ‘ They ascribi'd those vilKinics 
which were done by the instigation of the devil to 
the impulse and suggestion of the II 0 I 5 " Spirit.’ He 
speaks in terms ciiually hitter nnd unqualified of 
their long prayers : — 

I do not ill the least question, but the chief de^ign 
of such as nso the oxteiniiore way is to amuse the 
unthinking rabble with an admiration of tlieir gifts ; 
their whole devotion proceeding from no other jinn- 
ciple, but only a love to hear themselves talk. And, 
I believe, it would jint Lucifer himself liard to it, to 
outvie the jaide of one of tho?<e fellowB pouring out his 
extempore stuff among his ignorant, wdiiiung, factious 
followers, listening to and apydauding liis copious 
} Ih'W and cant, with the ridiculous accents of their 
imjtcrtineiit groans. And the truth is, extempore 
1 prayer, even ivlien best and most dtxtcrously l>er- 
fonuod, is nothing else but a business of invention ami 
wit (such as it is), and rcqulics 1,0 mure to it, but a 
teeming imagination, a bolt) front, and a ready ex- 
pression ; and deserves much the ftaino cominendatieii 
(worn it nor in a mutter too serious to he sudden upon) 
which Is due to e.xteiiipore verses, uijly with this dif- 
fcronco, that there is necessary to tliose latter a com- 
petent measure of ivit and Jeaniing; wl creas the 
former may he done with lery little wit, and no 
loai'iiing at all. 

In 1 693 1 )r South began a mo.sfc acrimonious and 
iiuleecnfc controversy with Dr Sherlock, by jmblisb- 
ing .dw/wnn/emm/os’ upon that ivriteris ‘Vindication 
of the Doctrine of the Tnnit)".’ The violence and 
personality displayed by liotb yiartics on this occa- 
Binu gave just ofUaicc to the friends of religion and 
the church; and at length, after the controversy had 
raided with miahatiiig violence for some lime, the 
king was induced by the bishops to put an end to it, 
by ordaining ‘ that all prcaehcr.s sliould carefully 
avoid all ncAv terms, and confine Ihcinselvi’S to siudi 
ways of explii;atiini as have been commonly used in 
the church.’ 

Notwithstanding his intolerant and fiery temper, 

, Dr South M as fully i-onseious of the nature of that 
Christian spirit in which a elergyinan, above all 
.Ojthors, ought to act. The third of the following pas- 
’ttges in his sermons is but another jiroof of the 
trite observation, th.d inmi are too frequently unable 
to reduce to practn >• the virtuous principles which 
they really and huie sUv hold. 

[T/u nW for tJie 7)ecd.] 

'J’Ko third inatanee in w hich men used to plead the 
will instead of the deeii, >.hall be in duties of cost and 

expense. 

Let a buBineas! of expensive charity be proposed; 
,aiid then, aa I skow^ed before, that, in matters of la- 
bliur, the laxy person could find ne hands wherewith 
} to work y Wo neither, in this case, can the religious 


miser find any hands wherewith to give. It is wo®- 
derful to consider how a command or call to be liberal, 
either upon a civil or religious account, all of .a pud- 
den impoverishes the rich, breaks the merchant, shuts 
up every jirivate man’s exchequer, and makes those I 
men in a minute have nothing who, at the very same 
instant, want nothing to spend. So that, instead of 
relieving tlic ]>oor, such a command strangely increases 
their number, and transforms rich men into beggars 
presently. For, let the danger of their prince and 
country knock at their purees, and call upon them to 
contribute against a public enemy or calamity, then 
immeiliately they have nothing, and their riches upon 
sucli occasions (as Solomon expresses it) never fail to 
make themselves wings, and fly away. * * 

to descend to matters of daily and common 

oeeurrenee ; nliat is move usual in conversation, than 
for men to exjiress their unwillingness to do a thing 
by saying they cannot do it ; and for a covetous man, 
being asked a little money in private charity, to answer 
tliat he has none 1 Which, ns it is, if true, a sufliclcnt 
answer to Dod and man; so, if false, it is intolerable 
}iy]iocrisy towards both. 

hut do men in good oaniest think that God will be 
].ut off MO * or can tliey imogiTie that the law' of God 
will be bafiled with a lie clothed in a scoff 1 

For Much profonees are no better, as appears from 
that iMitable account given ns by the apostle of this 
windy, iusiginfieant eliarity of the will, ami of tlie 
worth le.ssness of it, not (‘iiliveiM'd by deeds : (Jainos ii. 
15, 16), ‘If a brother or a sistc*!' be naked, and desti- 
tute of daily food, and one of you say unto them, 
Depart in peace, be ye wai*nicd aiid filled; notwith- 
standing yc give them not those tilings which orrt 
needful to the body ; what doth it profit.’ Profit, 
<lot*.s he say ^ ^Vhy, it profits just as much as fair 
Words command I he market, as good wishes buy food 
and raiment, and pass for current payment tti the 
shops. Gome to an old rich professing vulpony, and 
tell him that there is a cliureli to be built, beautified, 
or endowed in .Hindi a pliwi', and that he cannot lay 
out Ins money more to God’s honour, the public good, 
and the comfort of his own conscience, than to bestow 
it liberally ujion such an occasion ; and, in answer to 
this, it IS ten to one but you shall be told, ‘ how much 
(iod is for the inward, sjiiritual worship of the heart ; 
and that the Almighty neither dwells nor delights in 
temples made with hands, but hears and accepts the 
prayers of his people in dens and caves, barns and 
stables ; and in the homeliest and meanest cottages, 
as Avell as in the stateliest and most magnificent 
churches.’ 'J’hus, I say, you are like to be answered. 

In reply to which, J would liavc all such sly sanctified 
cheat.'? (wlio are .so often harping on this siring) to 
know, once for all, that God, who accejits the prayers 
of his people in dens and cares, barns and stables, 
when, by his afflicting providence, he has driven them 
from the appointed places of his solemn worahip, so 
that they Cannot have the use of them, will not for all 
this endure to be aerved or prayed to by them in'Buch 
jdaecs, nor accept of their barn-worship, nor their hog- 
.styc worship ; no, nor yet their parlour or their cham- 
ber-worship, where he has given them bothwealih and 
jiower to build churches. For he that commands us ^ 
to worship him in the spirit^ commands us also io hon^' * 
him with our svhstancr. And never pretend that thou 
hast a heart to pray while thou haift no heart to give, 
since he that scn'cs Mammon with his estate cannot . 
pos.sihly serve God with his heart. For ns in the 
heathen w'orship of God, a sacrifice without a heart 
was accounted ominous, so in the Christian worship 
o^ him, a heart without n sacrifice is worthless ana 
impertinent. 

And thus much for men’s pretences of the will when 
they are called upon to give upon a religious account t 
according to which, a man may be well enough laiii 
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(fts the common word ia) to be nil hcnrtf and yet the 
artrantest miser in tlie world. 

^ But come we now to this rich oM pretender t<i froj- 
linoss in another case, and tell him that there is such 
a one, a man of good laniily, good education, and who 
has lost all his estate for the king, now ready to rut 
m prison for debt ; come, what will you give towjirtls 
his release? Why, then atisivers the will insteml of 
the deed, as much the readier speaker of the two, 
* The truth ia, I always had a. rc.spect for siicli men ; 
h love them with all my heart ; and it is a thousand 
pities that any that had served the king so faithfully 
should ho ia such want.’ So .say I too, and the more 
shame is it for the whole nation that they should bo 
so. But .still, what will you give? Why, thou, iiu- 
BW'ers the man of moutli-cliai'ity again, nml tolls you 
that ‘yon could not come in a vvoisi* time ; that iiow- 
a>days money is very scaice witli him, and that thcie- 
fore he can give notliing ; luit he Avill he sure to pray 
for the poor gentlcni.m/ 

Ah, th ou hypocrite! when thy brother has lost all 
that ever ho had, and lies languishing, and even gas]>- 
ing under the utmost exticiinties of jioverty and dis- 
tress, dost thon think thus to lick him up again only 
with thy tongue? .Tust like that old formal lioou*', 
who denied a heggai a farthing, and put him off with 
his hle.ssing. 

Why, wiiat are the pr.avcrs of a rovetou.s wrclih 
woith? what will thy hies, sing go for? what will il 
buy? is this tlic charity lha( the apostle here, lu tU<‘ 
text, presses upon the flormtliiun.s ? * This the ca''e 
in which (Jod accepts the wjUinuiiesa of the mind in- 
stead of the liberality of the ]misc? No, assuiedlj ; 
but the measure.s that (iod marks out lo thy cliarit v 
are these.; thy feuiicrlluitics must ghe idacc to iliV 
neighbour’s great convenience ; tliy convouience nnii^t 
veil thy neighl>our’.s nneessity ; and, Ja-stly, thy vciy 
necessities must yield to thy neiglihour’s extremity. 

This is the gradmal juoeoss that must he thy rule; 
and he that jiretcnds a disability to g-ive.shnit of llns, 
prevaricates with Ins <lutv, .ami cvacuale.s the [ueccpl. 
God sometimes calls ujjon thoc to rcdicve Ihc needs of 
thy poor brother, sornetime.s the neeessdie.s o( tin 
country, and sometime.s the urgent w'anls of th} 
prince; now, before thou lliest to the old, htalo, usual 
pretence, that thou canst do none of those thiug.s, con- 
sider with thyself that there is a God who is noi 
to be dammed off' with lies, who know.s exacaly what 
thou canst do, and wlinL thou eaiist not; and <\>u- 
bider in the next jdaee, tliat it i.s not the host hu.s- 
baudry in the world to he damned to save eluirgc^. 

llll-natiiri(/ (did Good -mlu^'i'd Mni.^ 

A Biauncli resolved temper of mind, not sulleinig a 
man to sneak, fawn, ciinge, and accommodate him.self 
to all huinoui'S, though neicr so absurd aud unrea- 
sonable, is cmiimonly branded with, ami exposed un- 
der the charactor'^of, pride, moro.sity, ami ill-nature; 
an ^igly word, whicli you may Irom time to time ob- 
serve many honest, wau'thy, iiioff'eusive jktjsoiis, and 
that of all sorts, j anlvS, and }>i ofe.ssions, strangely and 
unaccountably w'orried and rnu down by. Ami there- 
fore I think 1 cannot do truth, jusliee, ami common 
honesty better Bcrvicc, than by vipjiing up so mali- 
cious a cheat, to vindicate such as have suffered by it. 

Cortiiin it is ihgit, amongst all the contiivances of 
pialicc, there is not a surer eimine to pull men down 
in the good opinion of the world, and that in spite of 
the greatest worth and innocence, than this imputa- 
tion of ill-nature ; au engine >vhich serves the ends 
and does the work of pique and envy both elfecUially 
and safely. Forasmuch as it is a loose and general 

* * For If there he first a willing mind, it is accepted occord- 
htg to that a man hath, and not according to that he hath 
Cor. viil. 


charge upon a man, w'ithout alleging any particular 
wason for it from his life or* iictions ; and consequently 
iloos the more Tnisehief, bceanse, ns a wnrd of course, 
it ]iii.sscH eiirmitly, and is seldom looked iuto or exa- 
mined. And, lliereforc, as there is no way to protC 0 . 
jiaradox or false proposition but to take it for grat^tcd, 
so, such as w'oubl .stab any man’s good nainu with the 
aecusat.ou of ill-nature, do very rarely descend to 
proofs or ]uirtieuhu's. It is sufficient lor their pur- 
po.-ic that th(‘ word sounds o<liously, and is believed 
easily ; ami tliat is enough to do any one’s business 
AMth the gcnonilitv of men, w^lio seldom have so much 
judgineiit or chanty as to Imar the cause bcfoi'o they 
pronounce ,sei i tence. 

But that wc may ])rocecrl with greater truth, equity, 
and camloui in this ease, avo will cndcaAmur to find 
our the liplit sense and nu'aning of this terrible con- 
foumhiig wm‘d, ill-nature, liy eoining to particulars. 

And here, first, is tlie ]ierson charged with it false 
or iTiiel, uiigratelnl or revengeful? is he shrewd aJid. 
unpnt 111 lus dealings Avitli otliciN? doe.s he regard no j 
I'loiniscs, and ]»ay no debts? does he profess lovo, 
kindne.ss, and i«‘sp* cf to tliose wlimn, underhand, ho 
dors Jill the miM-liief to that jxtssilily he can? is he 
unkind, rude, orniggardly to his iViomls ' Hashcshnt 
u]> Ins Jieait ami lu.s hand i<»\vard,i tlie poor, and Inns 
no b<iA\els of coinjiassioji for ,HiU‘h as are in want and 
ini.«oiY ? is he uusensibie ot kindm'sses done him, and 
Avithal eaieless nml b.m kAvaid to aekmnvledgo or re- 
([uite them’ or, lasil), is he bitter and inqdacable In 
tlie luoseeiition of sneh as IniAe w'ronged or abused 
him ? 

No; generally none of Lhe.se i]l things (wdiich one i 
would Avonder at) aie ever meant, or so much as ' 
tlionulit of, in the charge of ill-nature; hut, for the ■ 
nio.st part, ilu* < lean eontvarv (pialities are readily j 
acknowledged. Ay, but Avbeie ami what kind of thing, | 
fhen, is this .strange occult quality, called ill-nafiire, j 
whieli makes siudi a thumleiing lAoiso ngainst such n.s 
hn.v<‘ the ill liiek to ho tiixi'd with it? 

Nt’ln, Ihe liest account tJiat 1, or any one else, can 
giienfif, is tins: that Iheii' aie many men in the 
woild who, without the lea.st anoganceor sell-conceic, 
h;n<' yet so just a vaJiie both for them solve.'' and 
(U.Ik’I'.s, a.s to scorn to flatter, and glo/e, lo fall down 
.md worship, to lick thc‘ sjiiltle ami kiss the feet of 
uiiv pi'oud, .swelling, overgrown, domineering huff' 
wliat, soever. Ami such jiersojis generally think it 

cnougli for tlieni to show tlicir su]»eriors respect with- t 
out adonition, ami iMA ility vv uhont s«*rviLudo. 1 

Again, there are .some who lijivo a certain ill-natured 1 
stiUnes.s (forsooth) in their tongue, so as not to be 1 
able to apjdaiid ami keep pai'C Avith this or that self- j 
adiuirirnr, vain-gloiioua Thr.aso, avIuIc he is pluming j 
and jiraising Inniself, and telling fulsomo stories in i 
his own eommomlatioii lor throe or four hours by the I 
cloek, ami at the snnie time reviling and throwing ! 
dirt upon jili mankind Ite.sidee. | 

I'lieie IS also a sort of odd ill-natured men, whom 1 
iieithei h(»pe.s nor I'eais, frowns nor favours, can j ire- : 
vail ujion to have any of the east, beggarly, fuilorn j 
nieces oi kinswomen of any lord or grandee, spiritual ; 
or temporal, tniin])ed upon them. 

To Avlnoh Ave may add another sort of ohstinnie ill- 
natured persons, who arc not to be brought by any 
oiie’.s guilt or greatness to speak or wrife, or to sw'ear 
or lie, as they are bidden, or to give u]i their own 
con.se lence.'S in a compliment to thasc wlm Jiarc none 
themsclYe.s. 

And lastly, there arc some so oxtrcirudy ill-natured, 
as to think it very lawful and allowable for them to 
be sensible, when they are injured and oppressed, 
when they are slandered in their own good names, and 
Avronged in thtdr just interests; and, withal, to date 
to own what they find aud feel, Avithout being such 
beasts of burden as to bear tamely whatsoever is cost 
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mpon thcjn ; or such spaniels a« to lick the foot which 
kicks thofu, or to thank the goodly groat one for doing 
them Jill these back-favours. Now, these ami the like 
particulars Jire some of the chief iiihtaiices of that ill- 
nature wliich men are more properly said to be guilty 
of towards their superiors. 

But there is a soi'l of ill-miture, also, that uses to bo 
practised towards Cfjuals or juleriois, such as peiliaps 
a mail’s refusing to lend money to such as he knows u ill 
never rcjiay liini, Jind so to straiten an'd ineommode 
himself, only to giJitiiy a slunk. Or possibly the iiuin 
may juefer Jus duty jind Ins business before cojtipnny, 
and the ludli'i-ing hiniM'lf befon* the humoiinii” <d 
others. ( )r he nuiy not be willing to sjieiul his tune, 
his Jioaltli, and his estati*, upon a eiow of idle, spung- 
ing, ungrateful sots, and so to ])lay the piodigal 
amongst a herd of swine. A\’ilh seieuil other such 
unpardoiiahle faults in idui ers.ition (:is some will 
have them), for nluch the toio-mentionod cattle, tiiul- 
ing themselves dis}i])]ioMited, will bo sure to go giiiui- 
bling jiiul grunting Jiw.iv, and not fail to pioclaiin 
him a morose, ill-con<lllioiKd, ill-natured ]>ersoi). in 
all cluhs and eonipanies whatsoever; Jiml so tlnit j 
man’s work Is dune, and his mime lii's gio\elling upon 
the ground, in all tin* taveins, biand} -shops, ami 
oolleehouses about, the town. 

7\nd thus haling giieu you some tolorabbi .account 
of whut the world c.ills ill-mitui<\ ami th.it hnth io- 
wards sufierlors ami tnwjuds (‘<|nals and inlciiors (.is 
it is easy ami natural to kunw one contiuiy by the 
other), we may from hence take a true measure of w'hat 
ilu world is ubsciycd to mean by the coulr, ivy charac- 
ter of good-miturc, as it is generally bestowed. 

Aiiil first, wben great ones voucbs.jtc this oiulejniug 
eulory to tlmsi' below tlii'Ui, a goud-nai incil iiiaii grene 
rally dinotes wnne sbn i.sh, glavenng, llattcnm* pjna- 
site, or haurt r-''ij ; one wlm is ji, mere tool m iii'-tni- 
lueiit ; a b Ibov fit to lie sent a]>ou any m.ilicioiis 
erraml ; a welter, or informer, nuide to ci cep into .ill 
companies; a wri'tch employed under .a pretmice <il 
frieiidsJiip or acijuaintam (*, to tcteli ami <‘;urv, and to 
come to bien’s tjibles to ]day tin .ludas tlieu ; jiml, in 
!i Word, to do all tlmw- mean, lile, and ilegenorou'- 
officcd wliicli men of gii'iitness amt malice use to eii- 
giire men of liasene-s jtud treiicheiv in. 

But then, on tlic other hand, w'ln .1 this w'ord passes 
hf'twc *11 eipuils, (.onunonly by a g’>.)d-natiuc<l m.m i-> 
meant either soii.e e.nsy, .sofL-h< .ided jiii'ce of simjili- 
eitv. wbo sulleis huusclf to be led by the nose, and 
w'p- d of his conveii'onces by a eem].aii\ of sliaii*uig, 
worihless syeoyiliunts, wbo will oe sure to di'si ise, 
laugh, and droll at bim. jis a, weak enijity fellow, for 
all bia ill-placed cost, ami kuidiioss. Ami tin- truth 
is, irsueli \cimin ilo not luid him empty, it is odils 
but in a little time they will make Inm so. And this 
is one brunch of that which some call good-nature 
(and good-nature let it be) ; indeed so rood, iliat ac- 
. cording to the wise Italian jiroierl), it is eieti good for 
nothing. 

Or, in the no\t jiluee, by a gmod-nalured man is 
USU&lly meant neuber moie nor less than a good fel- 
low, a j'ainliil, jible, and laburliai.s soaker. But he 
W’ho owes all his good nature to the jiot and the jnpe, 
to the jollity and coninliaiH es ol merry ('ompjinv, may 
possibly go to bed witli a womlerfu'l stoek of good 
nature over night, I ui tl.en he wiil t-leep it all away 
again before the moniing, 

[I'ht <\hrj ei' Clo-riv.] 

Cod Is the fountain of honour, ami the conduit by 
ivhich ho convey' it to tho sons of men mv virtues 
and gcncroms practices. Some, indeed, may plc.asc 
«,n|l'^Tomise themselves high matters from full ro- 
s,;»tely paUiocs, court interests, and great de- 
MJacucer. But that which makes the clergy gh-ri- 


ous, is to be knowing in their profession, unspotted in 
their lives, active and laborious in their charges, hqld 
and resolute in opposing seducers, and daring to look 
vice in tlic face, though never so jiotent and illustri- 
OU3. And, hustly, to be gentle, courteous, and com- 
passionate to all. These arc our robes and our maeCS, 
our usculelieoiis and highest titles of honour. 

\ 7 'Jie ricmiircsof Avivsemcnt ami Inilmtry 

Nov is Juit man less deceived that thinks to main- 
tain a constant tenure of )>lcasurc by a continual 
pumnit of hjiorts and recreations, ’i'ho most volup- 
tuous and loose peisoii breathing, wore he but tied to 
follow lus hawks and bis hounds, his dice and his 
courlsliijis every dav, would find it the greatest^ tor- 
ment and calamity that could befall him ; he would 
lly to the miiKS and irallcvs for his recreation, and to 
the spade and ilie mattock for a diversion from the 
misciy of Ji contiiiuol uiunteniuttcd ple.'isure. But, 

‘ on tho contivivv, the jirov idciicc of (Jod lias so ordered 
tlic course of things, that there is no jiction, tlie use- 
foliioh.s of which has made it the matter of duty and 
'll a profi-ssloii, Imt ri man may bcai the eoiitinual 
pursiut of it without loathing Jind satiety. The same 
shoji and tradi* that emplovs a man in Jils yoiiili, eiii- 
))bMS him also in liis ;i':e. I'bery nmrturig he rises 
fte-ih kn bis hamniei and anvil ; lie passes the day 
singinir; custom has imtiualised his Inhonr to him; 
his shop IS his element, and he cannot with any en- 
joyment ol himself ii\(* out of it. 

[ Jf/ij/rrylllm! iS'cmc^/aiojiy.] 

Bodily ab-diiietiee, joined wuth a demure, aifected 
< oiuilenam e, is olteii called and accounted piety and 
moitilicanon. Suppose Jt man iiifinitoly amhitious, 
anti otpiullv .spiteful and malicious; tine wlio poisons 
ihc e.u- of •ireat men by veiionmuh whispers, am! lisc.s 
by the fall ot better men than himself; yet if he steps 
loilli with Ji Fudav look ami a lenten face, with a 
ble scd .lesu ! and a inoinnfuJ <litty for tJie vicca of 
(he tinus ; oh! then lie is a s;iint upon earth; an 
Ainhruse m an An'.uistine (I mean not tor that earthly 
tva->li of hook learning ; fur, alas ! such are above that, 
or at least that’s jilunc them), but for zeal and for 
fastimr, lor a devout elevation of the C}es, .and a holy 
i.igi' against other men's sins. And happy tho.se 
b'dies and religious dames ehaiacti'riscd in the of 
'J'linotliy, c. lii. 1, (), who c.in h,avc such self-denying, 
thiiving, able men for tlieir confi'ssors ! and thrice 
]ia]ti)y those families where lliey vouchs.afc to take 
their Finlay night’s rofieshmeiits ! thereby demon- 
St i a It- to the W'oiN! what Christian ahstiiieiice, and 
wdnit jirimitivt-, .self-nmvtifying vigour there is in for- 
iH-aring a dinner, that the> may have the better sto- 
mach to their supjier. In line, the whole world stands 
ill admiration of them: looks are fluid of them, and 
wise men are alVaitl of tliem ; they jiie talked of, they 
•ue pointed out ; iuid, as they order tho mattor, ihey 
dniw the eyes tif all men after them, and generally 
something cksc. 

I Jynorance in Power.] 

We know how great .an absurdity our Saviour ac- 
counteil it for the blind to lead tlic blind, and to put 
him that cannot ho mucli ns lice to discharge the 
olfico of a, watch. Nothing more exposes to contempt 
than ignorance. When Samson’s eyes were out, of a 
public magistrate lie w^as made a public sport. And 
wlien Eli was blind, w^e know how well he governed 
his sons, and how^ well they governed tho church under 
him. But now the blindness of ihc understanding U 
greater and more scandalous, especially in such a 
seeing age oh ours, in which the very knowledge of 
funner tiiucs pas.scB but for ignorance in a better 
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dress ; an age that flicn at nil Icamiug, and inquires 
into everything, but especially into faults juid defects. 
Ignorance, indeed, so far as it may bo resolved into 
natural inability, is, as to men at least, inculpable, 
and consequently not the object of scorn, but pity ; 
but in agovemor, it cannot bo without the coujunction 
of the highest iiiii>udence ; for wlio hid such a <uie 
aspire to teach and to govern ? A blind man sitting in 
the chimney-corner is pardonable enough, Imt sitting 
at the holm he is intolcnilde. If men will be ignoiant 
and illiterate, let them be so in private, and to them- 
selves, and not set their defeels in a high place, to 
make them Aisil)Ie and consj^icuons. If owls will not 
be hooted at, let thi'in ko(']> «dose within the tree, and 
not perch ujion the upper i)oiighs. Solomon huiU his 
temjile W'ith the tallest i-edars ; and sundy when (Jod 
refused the dcfecti^e and tlu' maimed for s.ieiifiee, we 
cannot think that hcienuiies tliom foi Ihe pne^lhoiMl 
Wlien learning, ahililie<, and wind isexecllent in the 
world forsake the eluirch, we may c'asih fuctell its 
ruin Avithoiit the gilt of pinjiliccy. Ami a; hen igno- 
rance succeed', m llic place o| Ic.uning, Aveaknes.^ m 
the room of -Juflginent, w(‘ iiniA lie Mue heiosy and 
confusion Avill quickly come m the room of religion. 

[/|Wm//0/1 tl>)t JJotydlc ftf P/iAlSflw] 

That pleasure is man's ehiilest good (hci'aiiso, ir»- 
deed, it is the peicejilioii ol’ good that is ]aopei Iv jde i- 
Bure), is au assei tion most A'cadunilv ti ne, though, umha 
the eommon aceeiitanee of il, not tmly lalse, hut 
odious. I''or, accoidiiig; lo I his, pleasure ami m u-' 
suiility pass ibr terms e(|Unalent; tind tlierelorc he 
that takes it in this seii'-e, altt'm the subjeet ot the 
discourse. Sensuality is indeed a jiait, oi ratlier one 
kind of jdcasnie, swell an one a*, it is. For ideasnie, 
in genera l, is the conscipiont apju’clmnsion of a suitahh* 
object suitably applii'd io a, liglitly disposed faenliy ; 
and so must la* con\ersant both about the (acuities ol 
the body and of the soul lespcetively, as being the U'- 
sult of the fiuitions belonging to both. 

Noav, amongst those many argnmenls used to pie.>-s 
upon men the exercise of religion, I know none that 
arc like to bo so sneecssful a.s tliose that answer and 
remove the prejudices lliat gciieially possess and b.ir 
up the hearts of men against il : amongst which thcie 
is none so jircvaleiit in truth, though so little oAvned 
in pretence, as tlint it is an etietuy to men’s pleasure-, 
that it bercfiAca tlicm of all the sAveets of coiiAersc, 
dooms them to an absurd ami peipetiml melamholv. 
designing to make the Aioild nothing else hut a gieat 
monasteiy; with which notion ol religion n.duie 
and reason seeiii io have great cause to be dissatistled. 
For since fJod nevei created any fafiilly, cither in .soul 
or body, but witlml pi-paietl for it a siiitalde ob,ect, 
and that ill orde r to its gralltieation, can avc thinlv 
that religion was designed only for a eonrradiction lo 
nature, and AVith the greatest and most inational 
tymimy in the AA^uld, to tantalise* ami tic men nji 
fron^cnjoymoiit, in the midst of all tlic o] .port mu ties 
of enjoyment? to place men with the furious alU*c- 
tions' of hunger ami thirst in the very bosom of [.lenty, 
and then to tell them that the envy of Pi oa i deuce has 
sealed up everything that is suitable under the cha- 
racter of unhiAvful ? For certainly, tirs-t to Irame ap- 
petites fit to receive pleasure, and then to interdict 
thpni W'ith a Tou<li not, taste not, cau l.c nothing else 
than only to give them occasion to devour and prey 
upon them.selve.s, and so to keep men under the per- 

E etual torment of an uiisaiisfii*d desire; a thing 
ugely contrary to the natural felicity of the creature, 
and consequently io the wisdom uud goodness of the 
great Creator. • 

He, therefore, that w*oiild persuade men to religion 
both with art and efficacy, must found the persuasion 
of it upon this, that it interferes not with any rational 



pleasure, that it bids nobody quit the onjoyinent of 
any one thing that his reason can prove to him ought 
to be enjoyed. ’Tis confessed, when, throu^^h the cross 
circumstuiices of a man’s temper or condition, the en- 
joyment of a jilensurc would certainly o-vposo him to 
a gieatei incoiiA euii'iice, then religion bids him quit 
it ; that is, it. bids liim juol’er the emlurnneo of a 
leaser evil befon* a greater, and mil lire ibself docs no 
less. •li liguMi, tliciefore, crdronches upon none of our 
privilogi's, invades imm* of (.nr pleasures ; it may, iri- 
dc(‘4l, sometimes »‘onmiarid u.s to change, but never 
totally to al.juie them. 

\ l.a!iour (myitnius Jjipai'iiif 

Labour is cnnfessrilly a great ].:irl of (lie curse, and 
theiefdie no womjt i if men ily (ioin il ; wliicli tJvcy do 
w irli .«o gieat an iiAcrMon, (biit f.-w men Know their 
own s(m m/lh for viant of tiving i1, ami iijioji Hint ac- 
count iliiiiK ( Iicinsel ves n-allv unable to do nian^ 
tlinu’S wliub ev'piTiciice woiibl convmee tlu'm (bey 
have more ability to elle< t than tlu v liiiK* will to at- 
teinj.t. It IS idleiu’ss that cieates imposMlnlities ; and 
wlieic men cau* i.ol to do a tliimi, they slK'lter them-* 
solve- iimb’i’ a }>. iiU.jsii.ii (lull it •■amiot b(* dom*. The 
slioiti'st ami tilt* suiest w'ay lo pioio a v.oi't j.ossible, 
I- slrviim-iuly to .-et iiIk.iii it ; and no wonder if that 
pioAOs it, j.ossibb* (bat Ibr the .uost juirt inaKes it so. 

[hif/riffltinlt' ail /iirni'dUr rov’ j 

As a man tolerably duiu i't ought by no means to 
atteni]»l tlu niaKing ol Mub an one !iis iiieml, ho 
m.ithei iM b<*, ill tin* next pKiee, to jiii'sunn! to think 
that lie shall be able so niueli as to altei oi meliorate 
the limm.ui of an ungrateful ].eisou by anv acts of 
kiiidm -s, though uevei so tie(|Ut'nt, nevi'i so ohliging. 

Phih.soplu AAillleaili the learned, and expei lenct* 
imi}' tea. h all, that it is a thing linidl> (eiisible. J'’or, 
lo\e such ail one, and lie .sliall despise aou. Coirinieml 
him, ami, as occasion seiu's, he sJiall u’l iJe u.u. (bve 
bini. ami In* shall hiit langli at v”*’ easiness. Save 
b Iile ; bill, when you havi* done, look to your own. 

'I'Ih* gieab'-t favouis to sneh an one an* but the 
nioln.ii of a .slii). u).<m the waves; tiny leave no 
trace, m. si^n liohiml them; tiny neither soften nor 
win up<.ii him ; (liev neither melt nor endear him, but 
leave him as haul, as invgi'd, and as uiicoTiei’vned as 
<'vi'r. All Kindnesses di scend upon sucli a toiiq.cr as 
sIk'w.'is ol lain oi nveis offiesli water ialliiiJ.>; into the 
main sea; tin* sea swallow- tlieni all, but is not at all 
(liauge.l oi sweetomd bvilunt. 1 may trul^ say of 
the mind of.in ungiatefnl per-oii, that it is kiudncss- 
pitiof. It. is iiiipenetialde, uneonqiierable ; unconquer- 
able hy that whiv h eompieis all things cUc, even by 
love itsilf. Flints mav be melted- we see it daily — 
but an ungrateful lieart cannot; no, not by the 
strongest and the noblest (lame. Aftt'r all your at- 
tempt-', all year expei imeiitH, for anything that man 
can do, lie liiat is ungrateful will be ungrateful still. 
Ami the n-.isou is uiainfest; for you may remember 
that 1 tobl yon that ingniirtudc sprang from a ptiii- 
ciple of ill luitaire : vibieh b(‘ing a thing (Vmmlcd in 
Hucli a ceitmn constitution of blood and spirit, as, 
being born with a man into the world, and upon that 
account called nature, shall prevent all remedies that 
can ]>p iij.plied by education, and leaves su(*h a bias 
upon the mind, as is beforehand with all insti iiction. 

So that you shall .seldom or never meet watii an 
ungrateful perHon, but, if you looK bacKwaid, and trac*e 
him up to hi.s original, you will hml tliat he was boni 
bo; and if you could look forward I'uougli, it is a 
thousiiml to one but you will find that he also dies ho; 
for you Bhall never light ujion an iJl-natured mail who 
was not also an ill-natured clnbl, and gave several 
te8tinioiiic.s of his being so to diHceming person8» long 
1 before the use of his reason. 
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The fchreft<l that nature spina is seldom brohen 'off 
by anything but death. I do not by this limit the 
operation of (Jod’s grace, for that may do wonders : 
but humanly siKiaking, and according to the method 
of the world, and tho little correctiveH supplied by art 
and dificiplino, it Hekloin fails but an ill principle has 
its course, and nature makoK good its blow. And 
I therefore, where ingrntitudo begins remarkably to 
show itself, he surely judges most wisely avIio takes 
alarm betimes, and, arguing the fountahi from the 
stream, concludes that there is ill-nature at ilie 
bottom ; ami so, reducing his judgment into pruetioo, 
timely withdraws his fnistrancous baffled kindnesses, 
and sees the folly of endeavouring to stroke a tiger iido 
a lamb, or to court an Ethiopian out of his colour. 

im JOHN W11.KINH. 

. Or ,T<mv Wilkins, bi.slioj* of Chester (IGll- 
1672), resembled Dr llarrow in tlie rare union of 
seientifio with theological study. Having sided 
with the popular parly during the civil wuir, ho 
received, when it proved victorious, the headshi]) 
*of Wadham ciollege, Oxford. While in ihat aitna- 
tiou, lie was one of a. huiall knot of miivertjily men 
w'ho used to meet for the cultivation of expen- 
meiitol iilnlosophy us u diversion from the painful 
thoughts exeit(‘d by public calamities, and w lio, after 
the Kestoriition, were ineorporuted by Charles TI. 
under tlie title of the Ifo^id ISoeiet). Df the 
object of those meetings. Dr Sprat, in his liiatory 
of tho soeiety, gives us the following aoeount. ‘ It 
was some siiaee after the end of tlie eiAil w-ars, at 
Oxford, in Dr Wilkins his loilgings, in Wadham 
college, whieh was then the ])laee t>f resort for 
virtuous and ioarned men, that the first meldings 
were made, wdiioh laid the foumlation of all this 
' that followed. The university had, at that tiim*, 
j many members of its own, w ho had tiegim a free way 
I of reiiiioniug; and wms also fivduenied by some g(>ii- 
1 tlenicn of philosophical minds, whom the niisfor- 
I tunes of the kingdom, and the security a.id ease of 
j aretircineut amongst gowm-men, had drawm tliitlu i. 

1 TJieir first purpose was no more tlian only the satis- 
' factiou of breatliing a freer air, and of conversing in 
! quiet wdlh one anothiT, without being engaged in the 
! passions and madness of that dismal age. * * Eor 

j such a candid and iinpassiouate company as that 
n a*., and for such a gloo^iy season, what could have 
boon a fitter subject to pitcli uj>on than iiaturaJ 
I puilosopliy ? To liave been always to.ssing eOout 
1 some theological question, w'ould have hceii to liave 
) made that their pu-ivate diversion,* the exees.s of 
I whieh they themselves disliked in tho public; to 
liave been eternal]}^ musing on civil business, and 
1 the distresses of their country, w'as too melancholy 
! a reflee lion : it w^as nature alone which could jdca- 
f sari tly entertain them in that estah-. The contem- 
plation of that draws our minds otf from (he past 
or present inisforlunes, and makes them conquerors 
over things in the greatest public unhappiness: 
Wiiile the consiikn’ation of men,’ and human afliiirs, 
IBay afreet us with a tlmusaiul dis(|uiets, that never 
Bcparati;® us into mortal factions; that gives us room 
to difler without ammosity, and permits us to raise 
contrary inuigiuatMms upon it, wiiliuut any danger 
of a civil war.’" 

Having married a ijister of Oliver Cromwell in 
lf)56, t)r Wilkins was enabled, by a dispensation 
fixun the Protector, to j\,tain his offiee in Wadham 
college, notwitbfltauding a rule wliieli made celibacy 
imperative on those who held it , but three years 
afterwards he removed to C'ambridge, the headship 

[ ♦ History of tho Royal Society, pp. 53, 56, 
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of Trinity college Tiaving been presented to him 
during the brief government of his wife’s nephew, 
Richard, At the Restoration, he was ejected from 
this office ; but his politics being neither violent nor 
unaccommodating, the path of advancement did 
not long remain (dosed. Having gained the fkvour 
of the I Juke of Jluekingham, he was advanced in 
1668, after several intermediate steps, to the see of 
(’hester. According to Bishop llurnet. Dr Wilkins 
‘ wuis a man of as great mind, as true a judgment, as 
eminent virtues, and of us good a soul, as any I ever 
kncAv. Though he marrii'd OroniweU’s sister, yet 
he ma«le no other usc' of that alliiincf' hut to do good 
offices, and to cover the uuivi'rsity of Oxford from 
the sourness of (Aven and Goodwin. At Canibridgo, 
lie joined with those wdio studitid to projmgate better 
thoiighls, to take men off from being in parties, or 
from narrow notions, from superstitious conceits and 
fierceness about opinions. He was also a great ob- 
server and ])romoti'r of experimental philosophy, 
’vhieh was tlien a now thing, and much looked 
after. Ho was naturally ambitious ; but was the 
wisest elergyinan I ever knew. Ho was a lover of 
mankind, and Jiad a delight in doing good.’ Bishop 
Wilkins, like liis friend and son-in-law Tillotsoii, 
and th(‘ other moderate cliurchmen of the day, was 
an object of violent censure, to th(‘ high-church 
]>arty^. hut fortunately he po.ssesscd, as Burnet 
farther informs us, ‘ a courage whicli could stand 
against a current, and against all the reproaches 
with whieh liJ-naturcd clergymen studied to load 
him.’ He wrote several theological and inatherna- 
tieal works, )>ut liis most noted performanefi is one 
V liK )i he published in early life, entitled T/ie JJis- 
vorvri/ of a A’cm' fVor/<f ; or (t Discourise tending to 
ftrov( that it i.s /iroha/de tlarc vutij he another Jlahttahle 
World in the ISfoon . ivith ii f)t'>cotirf,e, ronrenung the 
f\>\sihiliO/ of tt J*ns-‘i(ige thither. Jn tliis ingenious 
hut faiitastieal tn'utise, he su]»ports the jiroposition, 
‘ Tliat it is iiossible for some of our posterity to And 
out a eonveyanee to this other w'orld, and, if there 
he inhuhitanls tliert', to have eoinmerce with them.’ 
He adinit.s, tliat to In* sure this feat lias in the ju'e- 
sent kI ale of human knoMdedgo an air of utter im- 
possibility : yet from tins, it is argued, no hostile 
inference ought to be drawn, seeing that many 
things formerly supposed impossible have actually 
l>i‘eii accomplished. ‘JfAvc do hut consider,’ says 
he, * (ly what steps and leisure all arts do usually 
rise to their growtli, we sliall have no cause to doubt 
why- this also may not liereafter be found out amongst 
other secrets. Jt hath constantly yet been the method 
of Providence nottprcsontly to show us all, but to 
lead us on by degi-ees from the knowledge of one 
thing to another. It was a great while cre the 
planets were distinguished from the fixed stars ;'arKl 
some tiuv' after that ere tlie morning and evening 
stars were found to bf‘ the same.' And in greater 
spai'O, 1 doubt not but this also, and other ex- 
j cellent mysteries, w ill he discovered.’ Though it is 
I evident ihat the possibility of any event whatsfxiver 
I might be argued on tlie same groundvS, tliey seem to 
have been quite satistlujlory to Wilkins, who goes 
on to discuss the dijilculties in the way of aciiom- 
jilishing the aerial journey. After disposing, by 
means of a tissue of absurd hypotheses, of the ob- 
stacles presented by ‘the natural heaviness of a 
man’s body,’ ami ‘the extreme coldness and thinness 
of the ethereal air’ — and having made it appear that 
even a swift journey to the moon would probably 
occupy a period of six months — he naturally stumbles 
on the question, ‘ And how were it possible for any 
to tarry so long without diet or sleep ?’ 

1. For diet. 1 suppose there could be no trusting to 
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that fancy of Philo the Jew (mentioned before), who 
thinks that the music of the spheres should supply the 
8t]*en|i;th of food. 

Nor can we well conceive how a man should be able 
to cany so much luggage with him as nught serve for 
his viaticum in so tedious a journey. 

2. But if he could, yet he must have some time to 
rest and sleep in. And 1 believe he shall scarce find 
any lodgings by the way. No inns i6 entertain pas- 
sengers, nor any cilstleH in the air (unless they be 
enchanted ones) to receive jioor pilgrims or eirant 
knights. And so, consequently, he cannot have any 
possible hopes of reaching"tliither.’ 

The difficulty as to* sleeji is removed by means of 
the following ingenious siippo.«itiou ‘Seeing rve do 
not then spend ourselves in any hihour, w e shall not, 
it may be, need the refreshment of sleep. But if ayc 
do, wo cannot desire a softer be d tlian tbo air, Avberc 
we may repose ourselves firml 3 " and safely a.s in our 
chambers.' Tlu; net t'ssary snjipl^' of food remains, 
however, to l)e provided fur; and on tins suhjeet tin* 
author is abundantly amusing. have room for 
only a few of his suggestions. 

‘And here it is consldeviible, tliat since our ImmIics 
will then be devoid (tf graviL 3 % and other impediments 
of motion, ve shall not at all spend oursehes in any 
labour, and so, eonso<niently, not mneh need the 
reparation of diet ; but ina.y^ perhaps, live altogether 
without it, as those caeatures have done vlio, by 
reason of their sleeping for many ilays togidher, have 
I not spent any spirits, and so not wanted any food, 
Avhich is conmionly related of .sei-jicnts, crocodiles, 
bears, cuckoos, swallows, and such like. To this jmr- 
po.se Mendoca reckons up diveis stiange relations ; as 
that ot Kpimenides, who is ^ioumI to have slept 
Bcventy-fivo years ; aii<l another ol' a riistie in (Jei- 
maiiy, who, being accidci tally coAcred witli ahay rick, 
slept there for all the sintuiun and the \\ inter fol- 
lowing without any nounslunent. 

Or, if this yvill mtt .serve, yet why may not a 
Papist fast so long, as well us Ignatius or Xaverius i 
Or if there be such a strange cfheucy in llx' bread ol 
the Eucharist, as their miraculous rela.tioii.sdo attribnie 
to it, yvhy, then, that may serve w'cll enough for theii 
viaticum. 

Or, if we must needs feed upon something else, why 
I ma}'' not smells iiourisli ns ? ITotaieh and Pliny, and 
I divers other amucuts, toll us of a nation in India that 
lived only upon ideasing odours. And Tis the coimuon 
opinion of physicians, that these do strangely both 
strengthen ami repair the spirits. Hence wiis it tlnit 
Democritus Avas able, for divers <bii^s together, li* feed 
himself with the men* sTticlI oC hot nread. 

Or if it bo necessary that oui .stomac*]is must receive 
the food, Avhy, then, it is not im])os.sil)le that the 
pdrity of tho ethereal air, being not mi-,\ed witJi any 
improper vapours, ^may be so agi*eeable to our bodies, 
as to yield us sufficient nourishment.’ 

The greatest difficulty of all, howcA-'cr, is still un- 
removed ; and that is. By Avhat conveyance are w^e 
jto qet to the moon ? With what tlie author .says on 
this point, we shall conclude our extracts from his 
W'ork. 


[Iloio a Man may Fly to the Moon.} 

If it be hero inquired, what means there may be 
conjectured for our ascending beyond the sphere of the 
earth’s magnctical vigour, I ansAver, 1. It is not 
perhaps impossible that a man may be able to fly, by 
the application of wings to his oAvn boily ; as angels 
are pictured, as Mercury and Dscdalus are feigned, and 
08 hath been attempted by divers, particularly by a 
Turk in Constantinople, as Busbequius relates. 


nn JOHN PEARSON. 


, 2. If there be such a great ruck in Madagascar as 
Marcus Pol us, the Venetian, mentions, thp fathers in j 
whose wings aot* tAvelvo feet long, which can soop up a 
horse and his rider, or an elephant, as our kites do a ! 
mouse; why, then, it is but teaching one of these to i 
carry a man, and ho may ride up thither, as Oanynlcde li 
does upon jin eagle. 1 1 

Or if ju ither of these Avnys Avill serve, yet I do 
.serlou^’ ^', jiml upon gooil gioiimls, alfinn it iiossible to ' 
make a tlving rhaiiot, in which a man nia\ sit, and j 
give such a nmiiitn niitu it, as shall conve^y him through 
the air. And this, .pi-vliapB, might he made large j 
enough to eariy dners men at the same time, together | 
With food toi their vnituum, and einumodities for 
tiatlle. It i.s not the hi;jnf-,..h of iiii\iliiiig in this kind . 
that can hiiidei its niolion, iC tie* motive faculty be i 
aiisweralilo tlieuMoiio. \\’e see a gicat sliip swhiis os ! 
Avell a.*' a. KiiifiU <oik, ami an eagle tlicN in the air as j 
Av«*Il as a lit( l<: gnnl. ! 

'J’liis engine iiiflj'^ ho contrived fiom the siiino prin- ! 
eijde.s b\ wliicJi Arclivtas made a wdi'den dove, and j 
Itcgionioiitimuh a AMiodcn eagle. j 

t eoiieeive it were no dithciilt matter (if a man had 
leisure) to show H'oji* part iculai ly tlic means of com- 

]»xiiig it. 


l>n .TOHNf PCAllSON. 

T)r Wilkins Avas siieecoded in the see of Chester ! 
by another a cry learned and estimable divine, Dr ' 
.JoiJN IT.ahson ( H'> m- 1 who had ])rcvioAisly ! 

UlU'il a divinity chair at Oanibridgo, and lioeu nvas* I 
ter of TTinity college ni llnil university. He pub- ' 
lislied, in Kj.'iO, An Exposition on tho (Jfcvd, Avbich 
Bishop Burnet pronounces to be ‘ among the be.st, 
books that our elmrcb lias prodneed,’ Thiswoik 
has been nmeb udmirt'd for the melody of its lan- 
guage, and llie clear and methodical Avay in Avliieh 
tlu* subjects are treated. Tho autJior thus illus- ; 
t rates 1 1 


[The Fi.snn’tction.} i 

Bc‘<ido the jiiineiples of Avhich aa'o eoiiHist, and tho 
actions Avhu h lloAV Iroiu us, tJie eonsidoratiou of tho 
thiiig.s Avitlioufc us, and the natural counse of varia- 
timis in the eroaturo, aa'iI] vender tlio resurrection 
more higlily probable. Eveiy space of twentj'-four ■ 
houi.H teacheth thus much, in whicli there is always a 
revolution amounting to .a resnncctioii. Tho day hies 
into a night, and jh buried in sil< ncc and in darkneas j ' 
in the ncjvt moining it appearctli again and revLveth, 
opening tlie grave ol darkness, rising from the dead of 1 
night; thus j.s a diurnal resurrection. As the day 
dies into night, ho doth the summer into winter : the 
sap is said to descend into tlie root, ami there it lies 
bnrii d in Uie ground ; tho earth iM covered with snoAv, , 
or crust ('d Avitli frost, and becomes a general sepulchre ; 
Avheii the spring apiieareth, all begin to rine ; the plants > 
ami JloAK'i’s juii'p out of tlieir graves, revive, and grow^, ' 
and flourish ; this is tfte annual resurrection. The i.oni 
by Avhieh we live, ami for Avant of wliich w’c perish 
AVI th famine, is iietAvitbstanding cast upon the earth, 
and buried iu the ground, with a design that it nuiy ! 
corrupt, and being corrupted, may revive ami ninJ- i 
liply : our bodies are fed by this coiihtiint exiienmeut, i 
and we continue this present life by Buccessiou of resur- j 
lections. Thus all things are rcpairctl l),y cot-j opting, : 
are proHerved by perisliing, and revive hy during; | 
and can av^c think that man, the lord of all these things, ' 
which thus die and revive for him, should be detained i 
iu death as never to live again i bs it imaginable | 
that God should thus restore all things to man, and 1 
not restore mail to himself? If Iheie were no other ! 
consideration, but of the principles ol human nature, \ 
of the liberty and reinuncrability of human aOtions, I 
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' und of the iiatu»»l tevolutioua and reaurroctiona of 
f Other creatures^ it were abundantly auificient to render 
the resurrect ion of our bodies highly probable, 
f We must not rest iii this school of nature, nor 
I settle our persuasions upon likelihoods; but as w'C 
passed from an nj)parent possibility into a higli pre- 
sinuption and probability, so must we j)ass from 
thence unto a full assurance of uu infallible certainty. 
And of this, indeed, we cannot he assured but by the 
rereliition of the will of (jod ; upon his power we llul^t 
conclude that we may, lioiu hia will that we shall, 
rise from the dead. J^ow, the power of (iod is known 
unto all men, ami therefore all iuei> may infer fiuin 
thence a possibility; but tlie will of (!od is not re- 
vealed unto all men, and tlicrefore .nil h.ave not 
an infallible certainty of the resurrection. For the 
grounding of wdiicli assurance I shall shoAv tliat (lod 
hath revealed the dcterniinatiou of his aaiU to raise 
the dead, and that he hath not only deliveied that 
intention in his Woid, but hatli also sc\eral wuys 
confirmed the same. 

Un THOMAS Sl'UAT- 

li Thomas J'tuiat, bishop of llocbcster (lonb I 
1713), ia praised by Dr Johnson as ‘ an .author whose 
I pregnancy of imagination and eloquence of language 
have deservedly set liini high in the ranks of litera- 
! ture and altliough the voice of the literary juiblic 
has not conlinned so Ingli a culogium, }et the ceh'- 
brity of the bishop in liis ovmi times, added to the 
merits of his style, whieh, Ihongli not pre-eminent, 
!ue unqueslionahly giH'ai, entitle him to l>e men- 
tioned among the leading prose Avriters of this 
period. At UAford, whire he vceeived his aradenn- 
cal education, he studied inathematies under J)r 
Wilkins, ul whose house the ]»hilos(*phical imjuirors 
wlx) originaled the Iloyal So<'K ly tliat time 

to meet {Sprat's intimaey with WdUiiis led to hi.s 
election as a niemher of tlie society soon .after its 
incorporation; and in 1(507 he jmljlished the Jiistory 
of that learned body, Avitli the obje»‘t of dissipating 
the prejudice and suspicion witli Asliieh it Avas re- 
garded by the piiblie. * Tliis,' says Dr .folmson, ‘is 
one of the few iiooks wliieh selection of sentiment 
and elegaiiec of diction have been able to jireserve, 
though Avritten upon a subji'ct llu.v and Iransitoiy, 
The Jiistory of the Iloyal Society is iioav read, not 
with the Avisli to know what they were then doing, 
hut how tlieir transactions are exhibited by Sprat.’ f 
rrcvioiisly to this time be had been ai>pointed 
j chaplain to the Duke of Ihiekingham, wdiom lie is 
1 paid to liave aided in Avriling the Kehearsal. He 
j was made also ehnplaiii to the Icing. In these eir- 
cunistanees, ccelesia.stieal promotion could hardly 
fail to ensue; and accordingly, after several advanc- 
ing steps, the see of lioeliester Avas attained in 1(5^1. 
ISlext year he served the government by jiubJishing 
ail necount of the llyehouse plot, written by the 
QOnimantl of King .James. For Ibis Aiairk he found 
it convenient, after the Herolulion, to print an apo- 
iogy ; and having submit tul to tlie iioav governiiient, 
\|Je W'as allowed, notAA'itlistaiiding Ids well-knoAvii 
attachment to the abdicated monarch, to remain 
untmolested in his bishopric. Jn 1(592, however, lie 
was brought into trouble by a false imeusation of 
a conspiracy for tlu* restoration of James; 
but wfer a confinement of eleven days, he clcarlv 
his innocent'. So strong whs the nnpiession 
ni$de by this event noon his mind, that he ever 
tifbcrwards di8tiiiguisl'».d the aimiver.s!\ry of his de- 
liverance as a day of thanksgiving. ReBides the 
works already mentioned. Sprat wrote a Life of 
Cowley (1668), prefixed to the works of that poet; 

♦ Oolihson’s Life of Cowloy. t Life of Hprat, 


besides a v^plume of Sermons, and one or two minor 
productions. He published also some poemfi whicli, 
being in the style of Cowley, have long since fallen 
into neglect, though still to be found in the early 
collections of ICnglish poetry. I’ho qualij^es whieh 
deserve to be admired in his prose style are strength, 
neatness; snmothness, and precision. Jt displays 
but little of that sjilendour Avbiedi the eulogy by 
Dr Johnson induces a reader to expect, though 
Ave can by no means agree Avitlf Dr Drake in the 
opinion liiat it is Avanting in vigour. ‘They who 
shall study his pages,’ says that Avritor, ‘ Avill find 
n<i richness, ardour, or strength in his diction ; 
but, on the (xmtrary, an air„of feebleness, and a 
specMcs of indaeile sprueeness, ])ervading idl his 
l>roduetions. They must aeknoAvledge, lioAvever, 
much clearness in Ins eonstruetion, and will pro- 
bably agree that his cadences are often iiecullarly 
AA-eir turned, especially those Avliich terminate his 
paiMgraphs, and aa hieh sometimes possoiis a smart- 
ness Avliieli exeiUs at teiil ion.’ * In our opinion; it 
Avould not be easy to find in any (*ontemporary work 
a. better .sp(‘eimeii of Avliat is ealled the middle style, 
than the first of Iho' subjoined extracts, forming a 
portion of Siirat’s Hiatori/ of the llot/al Sor.ielj/. Jt 
IS difilcult to aeeouut for the perversity of iTord 
Orrery, Avho, afh'r roinaTkmg tliat, ‘among our 
Kiigysli writers, few' men have gained a greater 
eharaeter for elegance and eorreetness than Sprat,’ 
declares, that * fcAv men have de.scrved it less;’ and 
that, ‘upon a review of Sprat’s Avorks, his lan- 
guage Avill .sooner give you an idea of one of the 
nisigmlicaiit tottering boats upon the Tliamca, than 
id (ho .smooth noble current of tJiC river •itself.’f 
lloAv far this is line, let the reader judge for him- 
self. 

L r/tw oj ihc 7>h htr {/ovmimnif ojfordid by 
J'J.cjM rnm uta} Ph ib/noiJt y. J 

VV’e are guilt)' of false interpretations of jiroA'i donees 
and AA'oiulers, Avhrn aao cither make those to be miracles 
(li.'it aie none, <tr wlicii avo put a false soiifto on those 
that are real ; A\heii AAcnnako geneial events to liUA’c 
a private aspect, or paitieular iicei<lcut.s to hat'O fionie 
universal .signification. 'I'hough both the.so may seem 
at first toliaAC the strictest appearance of religion, 
A''t they uie the eveatest u.surpatioua on the secrets of 
the Alinighiv, and unpardonable prcsuinjitions on his 
h.«ii prerogat I A es ot ]>nnishnicnt and rew'urd. 

^ml now, if a. moderating of these (Extravagances 
inn.st be esteemed prof.inencss, 1 ju-oless I cannot 
absohe the experimental ])hilosopher. It must be 
granted, that he a«i 11 be A^ery seriquihms in bedieving 
all manner ot commentaries on ]iroj>hctical visions, in 
giAiiig liberty to new inedictions, and in assigning 
tile oau^s and marking out the paths of God’s judg- 
ments .amongst his eieatures. 

He eaniiot suddenly conclude m 11 extraordinary 
cAciits to be the immediate finger of God; because 
ho familiarly beholds tlie iuAA'ard Avorkingd of tilings, 
and thence pereciA'e.s that many efiects, which use to 
alliight the ignorant, are brought forth liy the com- 
nioii instruments of nature. He cannot be suddenly 
inclined to pass ceii-sure on merJs eternal conditioa 
from any temporal judgments that may befall them ; 
because his long converse. Avith all ijjatters, times, and 
places, lia.s taught him the truth bf Avhafc the Scripture 
says, that ‘ all things happen alike to all.* He canuot 
Mindly consent to all imaginations of devout men 
about future contingencies, seeing he ia so rigid in 
examining all particular matters of fiict. He Cannot 

* Essays lUuntmtive of the Tatler, (kc. i. OJ). 

f On-ery’s Iteinarks on the Life and Writings of Swift, p. 
2:t7. Loudon; 17fi2. 
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be fonram to assent to spirittial raptures |knd revela* 
ticms ; l^auso he is truly acquainted with the tcra- 
pem of men’s bodies, the composition of their blood, 
and the power of fancy, and so better understands the 
difference^ between diseases and inspirations. 

But in all this he commits nothin;; that is irre- 
ligious. ’Tis ti-ue, to deny that God* has heretofore 
w^ned the world of what was to come, is to contra- 
dict the very Godhead itself; but to reject the sense 
which any private man shall fasten to it, "is not to 
disdain the Word of tlod, but the opinions of men 
like ourselves. To declare against the possibility that 
new prophets may be sent from heaven, is to insinuate 
that the same luhnile ^Visdonl which om*<‘ showed 
itself that way is now at an end. But to slight all 
pretenders, that come without the help of miracles, is 
not a contempt of the Spirit, but a just circumspec- 
tion that the reason of men be not o\ or- reached. To 
deny that God directs the course of human things, is 
stupidity : but to hearVen to every prodigy that men 
frame against thoir enemies, or for themseivea, is not 
to reverence the power of (lod, but to make (hat serve 
the passions, the interests, and nn enges of men. 

It is a dangerous mistake, into which many good 
men fall, that we neglect the dominion of God over 
the world, if we do not discover in every turn of 
human actions many snjiernatural jirovidenccs and 
miraculous events. Whereas it Is enough for the 
honour of his government, that he guides tlie whole 
creation in its wonted course of causes an<l effects : as 
it makes as much for the reputation of a prince’s wis- 
dom, that he can rule his subjects peat'eably by his 
known and standing laws, as that he is often forced 
to make use of extraordinary justice to punish or 
reward. 

Let us, then, imagine our philosopher to have all 
slowness of belief, and rigour of trial, which by some 
is miscalled a blindness of mind and hardness of 
heart. ' Let us suppose that he is most unwilling to 
grant that anything exceeds the force of nature, but 
where a full evidence convinces him. Let it be 
allowed, that he is always alarmed, and ready on his 
guard, at the noise of any miraculous e\ent, lest his 
judgment should be surprised by the disguises of faith. 
But does he by tins diminish the authoritj^ of ancient 
miracles 1 or does he not rather confinn them the 
more, by conftning their number, and taking eare that, 
every falsehood should not mingle with them I Can 
he by this undermine Christianity, which does m»t 
now stand in need of su' I. extraordinary testiinowies 
from heaven T or do not they rather endanger it, \flu> 
Btill venture its truths on so hazardous a chance, wdio 
require a continuance of signs and wonders, as if the 
works of our Saviour and his apoftles Jiad not been 
sufficient 1 Who ouglit to be esteemed the mo c. car- 
nally-minded — the enthusiast that pollutes religion 
with his own passions, or the experimeuter that will 
not use it to flatter and obey his own desires, but tfl 
subdue them ? Who is to be thought the greatest 
I enemy of the gospel — he that loads men’s faiths by so 
maiiy improbable things as will go near to make the 
reality itself suspected, or he that only admits a few 
arguments to conflrm tho evangelical doctrines, but 
then chooses those that are unquestionable 1 It can* 
not be an ungodly purpose to strive to abolish all 
-holy cheats, which are of fatal consequence both to 
the deceivers an^ those that arc deceived: to the 
deceivers, because they must needs Vk? liypocrites, 
having, the artiflee in their keeping ; to the deceived, 
because, if their eyes shall ever be opened, and they 
chance to flud that they have been deluded in any 
one thing, they will be apt not only to reject that, but 
even to despise the very truths themselves which they 
had before tobu taught by those deludcrs. 

It were, indeed, to be confessed, that this severity 
of censure on religious things were to be condemned 


in experimenters, if, while they'^Cttajir any wonders 
that arc falsely attributed^to the true Go^ they should 
approve those of idols or false deities. But that is 
not objected npiinst them. They make no coiHj^ri* 
ROD between his power and the works of any otaers, 
but only betwe«u\ the several ways of his own miuii'* 
ffisting himself. 'I'lius, if they lessen one heap, y*t 
they still ineroase the other ; in the main, they dimi- 
nish iMthing of his right. If they take from the pro*' 
digies, they a<ld to the ordinary works of the same 
Author. Arnl iluise ordinary works tlieinsclves they 
do almost raise to the height of wonders, bj^ the exact 
diseovoiy which they miikc of their excellences ; 
while the entliUMfist goes near to bring down the 
price of the true and primitive inirncles, by SUch a 
vast and such a negligent niigmenting of their 
nunilKT. 

By this, T ho]ie, it iippcars that this inquiring, this 
scrupulous, this iiicreiluloiis temper, is not the dis- 
grace, but (lie honour of expiTiments. And, therefore, 

1 will deelaie them to be the most seasomihlo study 
for tin* ]»i‘esent temper of our nation. This wild 
amusing menV minds with prodigies and conceits of 
Iiroxidenee has bft'n one of the most considerable 
causes of tlo'se spiritual distractions of which our 
couidiy has long been the iheatie. This is a vanity 
(,o which the English seem to have been always sub- 
ject above othcis. There is .scarce itny modern histo- 
rian that relates our foreign wars, but he has this 
ohjeetioji against the disjiosition of our countrymen, 
that they used to order tlndr affairs of the greatest 
inniortanee according to .some oh.scuro omens or pre- 
dictions that ])us,>ed amougst them on little or no 
foundations. And at this time, ospeeiiilly this last 
year [Kirdi], this gloomy and ill-boding humour ha*' 
'prcMiiled. So that it is now The fittes^ season for 
exiHTiinents to arise, to teach us a wisdom which 
springs from tlie depth.s of knowledge, to shake off the 
siiudows, and to seatter the mists which fill the minds 
of men with a vain consternation. This i.s a work well 
becoming tlie most Clinstimi jirofession. Eor the inostt 
apjiarent effect which attended the passion of Christ, 
wa.s the putting of an eternal silence on all the false 
oracles and dissembled inspirations of ancient iiines. 

[Coivtcff^s Love of Jivfii'evient.} 

T’pon the king’s happy restoration, Mr Cow'ley was 
past the foitieth year of liis age ; of wliieh the greatest 
part had been spent in a Mirious and tempestuous 
condition. He now thought he had sacrificed enough 
of his life to his curiosity and experience, lie had 
enjoyed many excellent occasions of observation. He 
had been jirescnt in many great revolutions, which in 
that tumultuous time di.sturbed tho peace of all our 
neiglihour states as well a.s our own. He had nearly 
beheld all the splendour of the highest part of man- 
kind. He had lived in the presence of priuces, and 
familiarly conversed with greatness in all its degrees, 
which was necessary for one that would contemn it 
aright ; for to scorn the pomp of the world bcfoi’e a 
man knows it, does commonly proceed rather from ill 
manners than a true magnanimity. 

He was now weary of the vexations and formalities 
of an active condition. He had been perplexed with 
a long compliance to foreign manners. He was 
satiated with the arts of court; which sort of life, 
though his virtue had made innocent to him, yet 
nothing could make it quiet. These were tho reasons 
that moved him to forego all public employments, and 
to follow the violent inclination of lus oivn mind, 
which in the greatest throng of his fiunier business 
bad still called upon him, and rejiresented to him the 
true delights of solitary studies, of temperate ideasures, 
and of a moderate revenue, below the malice and flat- 
teries of fortune. * * 
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In hiM last seven or eight years he was concealed in 
his beloved obscurity, and possessed that solitude 
which, from his voiy childhood, he had always most 
passionately desired. Though he had frequent invita> 
tions to return into business, yet he never gave ear to 
any persuasions of profit or preferment. His visits to 
the city and court were very few ; his stays in toWh 
were only as a passenger, hot aii inhabitant. The 
places that he chose for the scats of his declining life 
were two or three villages on the bank of the Thames. 
During this recess, his mind was rather exercised on 
what was to conic than what was past ; be sufibred no ] 
more business nor cares of life to come near him than 
what were enough to kce]i his soul .awake, but not to 
disturb it. Some few friends and books, a cheerful 
heart, and innocent conscience, were his constant 
companions. * * 

I acknowledge he chose that state of life, not out of 
any poetical rajiturc, but upon a sletidy and sober ex- 
perience of human things. Hut, however, 1 cannot 
applaud it in him. It is certainly a great disparage- 
ment to virtue and learning itself, that those very 
things which only make men useful in the world 
should incline them to leave it. This ought never to 
be allowed to good men, unless the bad had the same 
moderation, and were willing to follow them into the 
wilderness. Hut if the one shall contend to get out of 
employment, while the otlier strive to get into it, the 
affaire of mankind are like to be in so ill a posture, 
that even the good men themselves will hardly be able 
to enjoy their very retreats in security. 


PR THOMAS nURNKT. 

I)r Thomas Hurnrt (IG:!.*! -17ir)), master of the 
Oharfcer-houso in London, an<l wlio probably would 
have sucoeoded Tillotson as arclibishop of Canter- 
bury, hud not his heterodoxy stood in the way, ac- 
quired great eelebritv by the publieation of .a work 
^entitled Tfte Sacred ^heonj of the. JCarth; contaimm} 
an Account of the Original' of the. Earth, and of all the 
General Chnnqefi which it hath already undergone^ w is 
to undergo, till the Consummotion of all Hangs. The 
first edition, which M as written in Latin, appe,*ired 
in 1680; but an English trunslution was published 
by the author in 1091. In a geological imint of 
view, this treatise is totally wuirthless, from ita 
want of a basis of ascertained facts ; hut it abounds 
in fine composition and magnificent dcscrijition, 
and amply deserves perusal as an eloquent and in- 
genious phiioso]>h ical romance. The author’s atten- 
tion seems to have been attracted to the sub- 
ject by the unequal and rugged appc-arance of the 
earth’s surface, which seemed to iiidieate the globe 
to be the ruin of some more regular fabric. He 
tells that in a journey across the Alps and Apen- 
nines, ‘ the sight of those wild, vast, and indigested 
heaps of stones and earth did so deeply strike my 
fiincy, that I was not easy till 1 could give myself 
some tolerable account how that confusion came in 
nature.’ The theory which he formed was the fol- 
lowing : — The globe in its chaotic state was a dark 
fluid mass, in which the elements of air, water, and 
earth were blended Into one universal compound. 
Qr^uallyt the heavier parts fell towards the centre, 
and formed a mi» leus of solid matter. Around this 
floated the liquid ingredients, and over them was 
(ho still lighter atmospheric air. By and by, the 
liquid mass became separated into two layers, by 
the separation of the watery particles from those of 
on oily composition, which, being the lighter, tended 
upwards, and, when hardened by time, became a 
smooth and solid cnist. This was the surface of 
the antediluvian globe. ‘ Tn this smooth earth,’ says 
Burnet were the first scenes of the world, and 


I the first generations of mankind ; it had the beauty 
I of youth and blooming nature, fresh and fmitfiii, j 
I and not a wrinkle, scar, or fracture in all its body; no 
I rocks nor mountains, no hollow caves nor gaping 
channels, but even and uniform aH over. And the 
smoothness of the earth made the face of the heavens 
so too ; the ait was calm and serene ; none of those 
tumultuary motions and conflicts of vafiours, which 
the mountains and the winds cause in ours. 'Twos 
suited to a golden age, and to the first innocency of 
nature.’ By degrees, however, the heat of the sun, 
IK'iictrating the superficial crust, converted a portion 
of the water beneath into steam, the exiiansive force 
of which at length Inirst tfie superincumbent shell, 
already weakened by the dryness and cracks occa- 
sioned by the solar rays. When, therefore, the 
* appointed time was come that All-wise Brovidence 
had desigm'd for the punishment of a sinful world, 
the whole fabric brake, and the frame of the earth 
was tom in pieces, us by an earthquake ; and those 
great portions or fragments into which it was 
divided fell into the abys.s, some in one posture, and 
some in another.’ The waters of course now ap- 
peared, and the author gives a fine description of 
their tumultuous raging, caused by the precipitation 
of the solid fragments into their bosom. The pres- 
sure of such masses falling into the abyss, ‘ could 
notdmt impel the water with so much strength as 
would carry it up to a great height in the air, and 
to the top of anything that lay in its way; any emi- 
neiicy, or high fragment whatsex^ver and then roll- 
ing Imck again, it would 'sweep down with it what- 
stKiver it rushed upon — woods, buildings, living 
creatures — and carry them all headlong into the 
great gulf. Sometimes a mass of water would be 
quite struck ofl‘ and separate from the rest, and 
tossed through the air like a flying river ; but the 
common motion of the waves was to climb up the 
hills, or inclined fragments, and then return into the 
valleys and deeps again, witli aperfietual fluctuation 
going and coming, ascending and descending, till 
the violence of them being spent by degrees, they 
flcttled at last in the places allotted for them ; where 
bounds are set that they cannot pass over, that they 
return not again to cover the earth. * * 

Thus the flood came to its height ; and it is not 
! easy to represent to ourselves this strange scene of 
things, when the deluge was in its fury and ex- 
trejiiity ; when the earth was broken and swallowed 
up in the abyss, whose raging waters rose higher 
than the mountains, and filled tlie air with broken 
waves, with an, universal mist, and with thick dark- 
ness, so as nature* seemtid to he in a second chaos; 
and upon this chaos rid the distressed ark that bore 
the small remains of mankind. Uo sea was ever so 
tumultuous 08 this, nor is there anything in present 
nature to be compared with the disorder of these 
waters. All the piietry, and all tlffc hyperboles that 
are used in the dcsiiription of storms and raging, seas, 
wf?re literally true in this, if not beneath it. The | 
ark was really carried to the tops of the highest j 
mountains, and into the places of the clouds, and ! 
thrown down again into the deepest gulfs *, and to 
this very state of the deluge and of the ark, which 
was a type of the church in this world, David seems 
to have alluded in the name of the church {Peal, xlik 
7.) “Abyss calls upon abyss at the noise of thy 
cataracts or water-spouts ; all thy waves and billows 
have gone over me.” It was no doubt an extraordi- 
nary and miraculous providence that could make a 
vessel so ill-manned live upon such a sea; that 
it from being dashed against the hills, or overwhelmed j 
in the deeps. That abyss which had devoticed and 1 
swallowed up whole forests of woods, cities, and pro- 
vinces, nay, the whole’ earth, when it had conquered" 
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aU» and Mumphed over all, could not destroy this 
single sliip. I remember in the story of the Argo- 
nautics (2>i0R. Arffonaut, 1. i. v. 47.)i when Jason set 
out to fetch the golden fleece, the poet saith, all the 
gods that day looked down from heaven to view the 
ship, and the nymphs stood upon the mountain-tops 
to see the nohlc youth of Tliessaly pulling at the 
oars ; we may with more reason supptise, the good 
angels to have looked down upon this ship of Noah’s, 
aiid that not out of curiosity, as idle spectators, but 
with a passionate concern for its safety and deliver- 
ance. A ship, whose cargt) was no less than a whole 
world ; that carried the torinne and hopes of nil pos- 
terity ; and if this had perislied, the earth, for any- 
thing we know', had been nothing but a desert, a 
great ruin, a dead heap of rubbisii, from the deluge 
to the conflagration. Ilut dcatii and hell, the grave 
and dcstruotion, have their hounds.’ 

We cannot pursue llie author into further details, 
nor analyse the ingenious rt'asouing by wdiieh he 
endeavours to defend his theory from some of the 
many insuperable objections w-hieh the plainest facts 
of getdogy and natural pliilosopliy furnish against, it 
The concluding part of his work relates to the final 
conflagration of the world, by which, he supposes, 
the surface of tli(* new eliaotie mass will Ikj restored 
to smoothness, and ‘ leave a eaiiaeity for another 
world to rise from it’ Here the style of the .author 
rises into a magnificence w<irtliy of the sublimity of 
the theme, and he concludes w'itli impressive and 
appropriate reflections on the transient nature of 
earthly things. The passage is aptly termed by 
Addison the author’s funeral oration over his giobi;. 

. f Thejiiicd CuvJlarjrailon of the Ghibe.l 

But 'tis not possible, from any station, to have a 
full prospect of this last scene of the earth, for ’tis a 
mixture of fire and darkness. 'I'his pew temple is 
filled with smoke while it is consecTating, and none can 
enter Into it. But 1 am apt to think, if we could look 
down upon this burning world from above the clouds, 
and have a full view of it in all its part*^, we should 
think it a lively representation of hell itself ; for fire 
and darkness are the two chief things by which that 
state or that pla<!C uses to be described ; and they are 
both here mingled together, with all other ingredients 
that make that tophet that is prepared of old {haiah 
XXX.) Here are lakes of fire and brimstone, rivers of 
melted glowing matter, ten thousand volcanos vomiting 
flames all at once, thick darkness, and pillars of smoke 
twisted about with wreaths of flame, like fiery snakes ; 
mountains of earth thrown up into the air, and the 
heavens dropping down in lumps oi*firc. These thing.H 
will all bo literally true concerning that day ami 
that state of the earth. And if we suppose Beelzebub 
and his apostate crew in the midst of this fiery fur- 
nace (and I know not where they can be else), it will 
be hard to find part of the universe, or any state 
of tlRRgSi that answers to so many of the projierties 
and characters of hell, as this which is now before us. 

But if wc suppose the storm over, and that the fire 
hath gotten an entire victory over all other bodies, 
and subdued everything to itself, the conflagration 
will end in a deluge of fire, or in a sea of fire, cover- 
ing the whole globe of the earth ; for, when the ex- 
terior region of tlse earth is melted into a fluor, like 
molten glass or running metal, it will, according to the 
nature of oUier fluids, fill all vacuities and depressions, 
and tall into a regular surface, at an equal distance 
everywhere from its centre. This sea of fire, like the 
first abyss, will cover the face of the whole earth, make 
a kind of second chaos, and leave a capacity for an- 
other world to rise from it. But that is not our present 
business, liet us only, if you please, to take leave of 
this subject, reflert, upon this occasion, on .the vanity 


and transient glory of all this habitable World how, by 
the force of one element breaking loose upon the rest, 
all the varieties of nature, all the works of art, all the 
labours 4»f men, are reduced to nothing ; all that we 
admired and adorod before, as great and magnifieent, 
is obliterated or vanished ; and another form and face 
of thitigs, plain, simple, and everywhere the same, 
overspreads the uhole earth. Where arc now the great 
empiies of the wt>rb1, and their great imperial cities I 
Their pillars, trophies, and monuments of glory I 
Show me where they stood, rt>ad the inscription, tell 
me the victor’s name ! W'hat remains, what impres- 
sions, what dilfeieiice or distinction do you see in this 
mass of fire ? Home itself, eternal Itoiuc, the great 
city, the enipross of the world, whose domination and 
superstition, lYiu iciit ami nunlern, nnikc a great part 
of the history of this earth, n hat is become of hernowt 
She laid her foundations dccji, and her palaces were 
strong and sumptuous : she glorilit’d herself, and 
lived deliciously, and said in licr lieart, 1 sit a queen, 
and shall sec no sonovv. Hut licr hour is eome ; she is 
wiped anny from the face of tlie earth, and buried in 
perpetual obli\ion. Hut it is not cities only, and 
works of men’s l iir.'ls, but the e\eiliistiTig hills, the 
mountains and rocks <if the earth, arc melted as wax 
before the sun, and their pla.<-e is nowhere found. 
Here stood the Alps, a prodigious range of stone, the 
loiul of the einth, tliai <’o\cred many countries, and 
reac;hed their amis from the ocean to tlie Hlack Sea ; 
this huge mass of stone is softened and dissolved, as a 
tendei < loud into rain. Here stood the Afiiciin moun- 
tains, and Atlas with lus top a\>ove the clouds. There 
was frozen Caucasus, and daurus, and Imnus, and the 
mountains of Asia. And yonder, iowaids the north, 
stood the Hiphiean hills, clothed in ice and snow. AH 
the.se are vauit^hed, drojiped away asthesnow' upon their 
heads, and swallow ed up in ared seanffirc. (ftev.xv. 3.) 
Great arnl marvellous arc tliy woiks, Lord God AJ- 
mighty; just and true are thy ways, thou King of 
Saints. Ilallelujah. 

Dr Burnet is led by his subj(!(‘t into the following 
energetic 

of llmrtan PrideJ] 

We must not, by any means, admit or imagine 
that all nature, and this great universe, was made only 
for the sake of man, the meanest of all intelligent 
creatures that wc know of; nor that this little planet 
where we sojourn for a lew days, is the only habitable 
part of the universe : these are thoughts so groundleSB 
and unreasonable in themselves, and also bo derogatory 
to tlie infinite power, wisdom, and goodness of the Firat 
Cause, that as they are absurd in reason, so they 
deserve far better to be marked and censured for 
heresies in religion, than many opinions that have 
been censured for such in former ages. How is it 
jiosHihle that it should enter into the thoughts of vain 
mail to believe himself the principal part of God’s 
creation ; or that all the rettt was ordained for him, 
for his service or pleasure ? Man, whose follies we 
laugh at every day, or else complain of them ; whose 
pleasures are vanity, and his passions stronger than 
his reason ; who sees himself every way weak and im- 
potent ; hath no power over extern.-il nature, little 
over himself ; cannot execute so much as his own good 
resolutions ; mutable, irregular, prone to evil. Surely, 
if we made the least reflection upon ourselves with 
impartiality, we should be ashamed of such an arro- 
gant thought. How few of these sons of men, for 
whom, they say, all things were made, are the sons of 
wisdom 1 how fcw find the patlis of life ! They spend 
a. few days in folly and sin, and then go dowm to the j 
regions of death and misery. And is it possible to 
believe that all nature, and” all Providence, are only, 
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or prmcipttll.y, for their sake ? Is it not a more, reason- 
able character or conclusion which the prophet hath 
made, Surely every man is vanity ? Man that comes 
into the world at the pleasure of another, and goes 
out by a hundred accidents ; his birth and education 
generally detennine his fate here, and neither of those 
are in his own power ; his wit, also, is as uncertain as 
his fortune ; he hath not the moulding of his own 
brain, however a knock on the head makes him a fool, 
stupid as the l)p.aHts of the field ; and a little excess 
of passion or melancholy makes him worse, mad and 
frantic. In his best senses he is shallow, and of little 
understanding ; and in nothing more blind and igno- 
rant than in things sacred ami divme ; he falls down 
before a stork or a stone, and says, 'J’hoii art my God ; 
he can believe nonsense and contradictions, and make 
it his religion to do so. And is this the great creature 
which God hath made by the might of his power, and 
for the honour of his n\ajesty ? upon whom all tilings 
must wait, to whom all things must be subservient ? 
Methinks, we liave noieil weaknesses and follies enough 
in the nature of man ; this need not be added as the 
top and accomplishment, that with all these he is so 
vain as to think that all the rest of the world wras 
made fur his sake. 

Figuring to himsf lf tlic waters of the sea dried up, 
he thus grandly describes the apjiearance of 

[ Tfie Dry Bed of the Ocean.^ 

That vast and prodigious cavity that runs quite 
rounds the globe, ami reacheth, for ought wx* know% 
from pole to jtole, and in many yilaoes is unsearchably 
deep — when 1 present this gieat gulf to my imagi- 
nation, einpeied of all its waters, naked and gajiing 
at the suti, stretching its jaws from one end of the 
earth to iinother, it appears to me the most ghastl • 
thing i’n nature; Wliat hands or instruments could 
work a trencli in the body of the earth of this vastness, 
and lay mountains ami rocks on the side of it, as 
ramparts to inebtse it ? * * 

Rut if we slmuld suppose the ocean dry, and that wc 
looked down fiom the top of some high cloud upon the 
empty shell, hovv horridly and haiharously would it j 
look 1 And with what amazement should we see it 
under us like an open hell, or a wide bottomless pit 1 
So deep, and hollow, and vast ; so broken and con- 
fused ; so everyway d<'foimed ami monstrous. This 
would effectually awaken our imaglTiatiou, and make 
us inquire and wonder liow sucli a thing CAmc in 
nature ; from what causes, by what force or engines, 
.;<)uld the earth he torn in this prodigious manner 1 
Did they dig the sea with sjiafh s, and carry out the 
moulds in hand-baskets ? WluTe are the entrails 
laid? Alldhow did they cleave the roeks asunder? 
If as many luonecrs as the army of Xerxes had been 
at work ever since the hegmning of the world, they 
•could not have made a ditch of this greatness. 
Aceoiding to the proportions taken lieforc in the second 
chapt<‘r, the cavity or eapimlty of the sea-channel will 
amount to no less than 4,6:?9|090 cubical miles. Nor 
is it the greatness only, but that wild and multifarious 
confusion which we see lu thf’ parts and fashion of it, 
that makes it strange and unaccountable. It is 
another chaos in n kind ; nho can paint the scenes of 
it i Gulfs, and precipices, and cataracts ; pits within 
pits, atid rocks under roi-ks ; hroken mountain'j, and 
j fj^r^d islands, that Jook as if they had been countries 
pulled up by the roots, and plantinl m the sea. 

Besides, his ‘Saered Theory of the Earth,* Burnet 
wfoteawork riititled ArcApoZoym Phi losophwa, giving 
1 m.*count of the opinions of the anruents conceril- 
1 ^E^he itaturc of things} with the design, as he says, 


*to vindicate and give antiquity its due praise, and 
to show that neither were oor ancestors dunces, nor 
was wisdom or true philosophy born with us.’ His 
opinion of the ancient philosophers, however, seems 
to have been considerably exalted ])y his finding in 
their views some traces of his own favourite theory. 
Til this work he gave niucdi offence to the orthodox, 
by expressing some free opinions concerning the 
Mosaic account of the iTeation, the fall of man, and 
the deluge ; he even considered the narrative of the 
fall to an allegorical relation, as many of the 
fathers had anciently taught. In a posthumous work 
On Christian Faith and Duties^ he gives the prefer- 
ence to those parts of Christianity which refer to 
human tjonduct over the disputed doctrinal portions. 
Another postliimious treatise, On the State of the Dead 
and Ttevivimjf is remarkable as maintaining the 
Unity of hell torments, and the ultimate salvation of 
the whole human race. It is said that, in conse- 
quence of holding these views, Dr Burnet, notwith- 
standing the patronage of Tillotson, and the favour 
of King William, was shut out by a combination of 
his clerical brethren from higli ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment. 


1>R IlKNRY MOKE. 

The last of the divines of the established church 
wliom we' shall mention at present is Dr Henry 
More (1614-1687), a very learned cultivator of the 
Platonic philosophy. He devoted his life to study 
and religious meditation at Cambridge, and strenu- 
ously refused to accept preferment in the cliurch, 
which would have rendered it necessarj' for him to 
leave what he called liis parailise. The friends 
of this recluse ])hiU)soj)]ier once attempted to decoy 
him into a hibhopri(‘, and got him as far as White- 
hall, that lie miglit kiss the king’s hand on the oc- 
casion; but when told for what purpose they had 
brought him thither, he refused to move a step 
farther. Dr More published several works for the I 
promotion of religion and virtue ; his moral doctrines 
are mlmirable, but some of liis views are strongly 
tinged with mysticism, and grounded on a philosophy 
which, though considerable attention was paid to it 
at the time when he lived, lias now fallen into gene- 
ral neglect as visionary and absurd. He was one of 
those who lield the opinion that the wisdom of the 
Hebrews had descend^ to Pythagoras, and from him 
to Plato, in the writings of whom and liis followers 
he believed that the true principles of divine philo- 
sophy were consequently to be found. For such a 
theory, it is hardly necessary to remark, there is no 
good foundation, the account given of Pythagoras’s 
travels into the east being of uncertain authority, 
and there being no evidence that he had any com- 
munication with the Hebrew prophets. Dr More 
was an enthusiastic and disinterested inquirer after 
truth, and is celebrated by his contemporaries iRs a 
man of uncommon benevolence, purity, and devotion, 
lie once observed to a friend, * tliat lie was thought 
by some to have a soft head, but he thanked God he 
had a soft heart.’ Among his visionary notions was 
the idea that supernatural conirnuiiications were 
made to him, under the direction of God, by a parti- 
cular genius or demon like that of Socrates; that 
he was unusually gifted with the power of eiiplaining 

* Tho two works mentioned above were originally published 
in Latin, under the titles De Fide ft OfficiU ChristUmortm^ and 
De Statu Mortu&rumet RefurpenMum. Both have been trans- 
lated ; though the author, apprehensive of bad consequences 
from the piiblloation of an English version of the latter, strongly 
protested, in a note, against its being rendered into the verna- 
cular tongue. 
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the prophecieii of Scripture ; and that, when writing 
OP that subject, he was under the guidance of a spe- 
dal providence. He was, moreover, credulous as to 
apparitions and witchcraft, but in this differed little 
from many intelligent and learned contemporaries. 
His works, though now little read, were extremely 
popular in the latter half of the seventeenth century. 
The principal of them are, The Mystery of Godliness^ 
The Mystery of Iniqtdty^ A Discourse on the Immorta- 
lity of the Soul^ Ethical and Metaphysical Manuals^ 
several treatises against atheism and idolatry, and a 
dull and tedious poem, entitled A Platonic Song of 
the Soul. The following two stanzas are a favourable 
specimen of the last-named work : — 

[The Soul and iinc/y.l 

Like to a light fast loch'd in luiitliom dark, I 

Whereby by night onr wary stc])s wc guide 
In slabby streets, and dirty channels mark. 

Some w'eaker m.ys through tlie Idack toj) do glide, 
And flusher streams perhaps fixmi homy f^idc. 

But when we’ve pass’d the peril of the way, 

Arriv’d at home, and laid that CJtsc tisid(‘. 

The naked light how clearly doth it ray. 

And spread its jo}ful b<?ams as blight as summer’s day. 

Even BO the soul, in this contracted state, 

Conhn’d to these stmit instruments of sense. 

More dull ami narrowly doth operate ; 

At this hole hears, the sight must ray fioin thence. 
Here tastes, there smells : hut w hen she’s gone from 
hence, 

Like naked lamp she is one shining sphere, 

And round about has [icrfect cognoseence 
Whate’er in her horizon doth app<*ar : 

She is one orb of sense, all eye, all airy car. 

Of the prose composition of Dr More, the siib- 

i ’oined extracts, the first from his ' Mystery of God- 
iness,’ and the second from ‘ An Antidote against 
Atheism,’ will serve as specimens ; — 

[Devout Contemplation of the Tlbr^-s of (ibrf.] 

Whether, therefore, our eyes be struck with that 
more radiant lustre of the sun, or whether wc behold 
that more placid and calm beauty of the moon, or be 
refreshed with tlio sw'oct breatliiiigK of the open air, 
or he taken up wdth the oontcmiilation of those pure 
sparkling lights of the stars, or stand astonished at 
the gushing downfalls of some mighty ri\cr, as that 
of Nile, or admire the Iicight of some iiisujicrable 
and inaccessible rock or mountai# ; or wdth a plea- 
sant horror and ohillncss look upon dome silcnl » -od, 
or solemn shady grove ; whether the face of heaven 
smile upon us with a cheerful bright azure, or look 
upon us with a more sad and minacious countenance, 
dark pitchy clouds being charged with thunder and 
lightning to let fly against the earth ; w'hi'ther the 
air 1)6 cool, fresh, and healthful ; or whether it be 
sultry, contagious, and pestilential, so that, while wc 
gasp jfor life, we are forced to draw in a sudden and 
inevitable death ; whether the earth stand finn, and 
prove favourable to the industry of the artificer ; or 
whether she threaten the very foundations of our 
buildings with tumbling and tottering earthquakes, 
aocompanied witn rernugient echoes and ghastly mur- 
mursfrom below ; whatever notable emergcncieH happen 
for either good or had to us, these are the Joves and 
Vejoves that we worship, which to us are not many^ 
bui one Oody who has the only power to save or destroy. 
Arid therefore, from whatever part of this magnificent 
temple of his — the world — he shall send forth his 
voice, our hearts and eyes are presently directed thither- 
ward with fear, love, and veneration. 


[A’orttrt! of the Evidence of the Existence of (5bd.] 

When I say that 1 w'ill demonstrate that there is 
a fJod, I do not promise that I will always produce 
such arguments that the reader shall acknowledge so 
strong, as he shall be forced to confess that it is utterly 
unpossible that it sliould be otherwise ; hut they shaU 
be such as sluill desene full assent, and win full as- 
sent fnmi any unprejiuliceil miiul. 

For ] concfi^e that wc may give full assent to that 
which, notwithstanding, may possibly be otherwise ; 
which 1 shall illustrate by siwcml exam pjes Sup- 
pose two men got to the to]» of Mount Athos, and 
there > iewing a stone in the form of an altar wdth 
ashes on it, and the footslcqis of men on those ashes, 
or some words, if you will, as Opt mm Maximo, or To 
agnosto Theo, oi the lil»c, w'rittcn or seraivlcd out upon 
the ashes ; and one of tliciii should cryont. Assuredly 
hcri' hai’c been sonic men that ha\c done this. Hut 
the other, more nice than wise, should M’ply, Na), it 
may possibly be oihciwise; for this stone may iiave 
juriurally gitiwn into this very shaitc, and the seeming 
ashe*-- may be no ashes, (bat is, no rcmaimleiH of any 
fuel burnt there; but some unespl leiible tind iiiiper- 
cejitible niotiou'< of tin* :iir, or otbei jiartieb-s of this 
fluid matter that is act i\ c eMr) where, have WTouglit 
some parts of tlu' mailer into the (orm ami nature of 
ashes, and have fudged and played about so, that they 
liHve also figured tliosi* intelligible eliaruetiTs in the 
same. But would not an) body deem it a piece of 
weakness, no less tlnm dotage, for the other man one 
whit to reeede fixiri bis lovmer appveliension, but as 
fully as evet to agree with what he pronounced first, 
notwithstanding this baie possibility of being other- 
wise \ 

So of anchors tliat have been digged up, cither in 
plain fields or mountiilnous jiluros, as also the Boman 
urns with aslies and inscriptions, as Seieriavus Fnl 
TAmiSy and the like, or Homan coins with the effigies 
ami names of the Ciesars on them, or that whieli is more 
ordinary, (ho skulls of men in e\ery cliiiirliyiird, with 
the right figure, and all those necosi^arv jierfoiations for 
the passing of the atssoIs, besides those coiisjdcuous 
hollows for the eyes and row s of teeth, the os sfyluridcs^ 
cfhottdes, and what not. If a man will say of them, 
that the motions of the paitii'li's of tlio matter, or 
soim* hidden sperniiitic ])ower, has geiideu'd thi se, both 
jinchois, urns, coins, and skulls, in the ground, ho doth 
but protMUinee tliat wliieh hurnan reason must admit 
is possible, Noi eau iiny man e\er so ilemonstrate 
that those coins, anehois, ami unis, were once the 
artifici* of men, oi that this or that skull W'lis once a 
jiart of a Iniiig man, that he shall force an acknow- 
ledgment that it is impossible that it should be other- 
wise. Bui yet 1 do not think that any man, without 
doing manifest violence to Ins faculties, can at all 
suspend Iiis aftsent, but freely and fully agree that 
this or that skull was once a part of a living man, 
and that these anchors, iinis, and coins, were certainly 
once made by human artifice, notwithNtandiiig the 
possibility of being otherwise. 

And wiiat I have 8<aid of assent is also true in dis- 
sent ; for the mind of man, not crazed nor prejudicad, 
will fully and irreconcilably disagree, by its own 
natural sagacity, where, notwithstanding, the thing 
that it doth thus resolvedly and undoubtedly reject, 
no wit of man can prove impossible to be tnic. As 
if we should make such a fiction as this— that Archi- 
medes, with the same individual body that he had 
when the soldiers slew him, is now safely intent upon 
his geometrical figures under ground, at the centre 
of the earth, far from the noise and din of this world, 
that might disturb his meditations, or distract him 
in his curious delineations he makes with his rod ttWlO 
the dust ; which no man living can prove impossible. 
Yet if any man does not as iricconcilably dissent from 
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■Qdt a fable as tbiii, ae from any falsehood imaginable, 
aasu^ly that man is next door to madness or dotage, 
or does enormous violence to the free use of his ta* 
culties. 

During the same period, some writers of eminence 
appeared among those bf)die8 of Protestant Chris- 
tians who did not conform to the rules of the esta- 
blished chutch. The most celebrated of these are 
Baxter, Owen, Calamy, Flavel, Fox, Barclay, Penn, 
and Bunyan. 

RICUARO RAXTEU. 

Hichard Baxter (1615-1G91) is generally es- 
teemed the most eminent of the nonconformist 



Hidiiinl riuxtor. 


I divines of this period, f 1 is lirst employment was that 
Uf master of the free school at Dudley, in which town 
!hc afterwards became distinguished as a preactu*r, 
j first iu connexion with the cstahlished church, and 
[subsequently as a dissenting minister. If is labours 
I There are said to have been of marked ntility in im- 
proving the moral cliaracter of the inhabitants, and 
I increasing their respect for religion. Tlio-igli he 
I sided with parli.'inicnt during the civil war, lu* wn.s a 
i zealous advoeatc of order and regular goveriiincnt 
both in church and state. When Cronivrell UHuri)ed 
the supreme power, Baxter openly expressed his dis- 
approbation, and, in a conferenee with the IVotcctor, 
plainly told him that the peoplf’ of England con- 
sidered monarchy a bles.sing, the loss of which they 
deplored. After the Kestoration, he was appointed 
one of the royal eliuplains, but, like Dr Uwen, refused 
i a bishopric offered him b} Lord (Uarendon. During 
[ thts persecution of the noMcoufomiists, he was occa- 
, siwUlly much niolusted in the iHurformance of his 
ministerial duties ; ip 10H5, ho was, on frivolous 
grounds, condennud by the infamous Jeffreys for 
sedition, but by th*- king’s favour obtained a release 
fjifom the heavy fine imposed upon him on this oeca- 
ISlon. Baxter, who was a man of enlarged and liberal 
views, refrained from joining any of those sects into 
which the dissenters were split ; and he was in con- 
aequence generally n^garded witli susineion and dis- 
like by the more narrow-minded of them. His 
^aracter was eff course exposed to much obloquy 
m lijjs imBtime, but is now impartially judged of, 
fU^rity haying agreed to look upon him as ardently 


devoted to the cause of piety and gtmd murids, 
esteeming worth in whatever denomination it ww 
found ; and one who, to simplicity of mumers, added 
much sagacity as an observer of human affairs. 
By many even of his contemporaries his merits were 
amply acknowledged; and among hif friends and 
admirers he had the honour to reckon Dr Bmtow, 
Bishop Wilkins, and Sir Matthew Hale. Baxter 
engagt'd in many controversies, cliiefly against the 
principles of the Antinomians but his, writings on 
other subjects are likewise numerous. The remark 
of one of his biographers, that the works of this in- 
dustrious author are sufficient to form a library of 
themselves, is hardly overcliarged, for not fewer than 
one liuiidrcd and sixty-eight publications are named 
in the catalogue of his works. Their contents, 
which include bodies of practical and' theoretical 
divinity, are of course very various ; none of them 
are now much read, exccj)t tlie practical i)ieces, esi^e- 
ci'ally tliose entitled TJ/e Sainfs Everlmting JRestj 
and A Call to the Unconverted. The latter was so 
jjopular wdicn published, that 20,000 c(»pies are said 
to have been sold in a single year. His wOrk en- 
titled The. Certaintij of the World of Spirits fuUy 
evinced by unquestionable Histories of Apparitions and 
Witchcrafts^ Operations^ Voices^ &c., is interesting to 
the curious. Baxter wrote a candid, liberal, and 
rational Naira five of the most Memorable Passages of 
his Life and Times., whicli appeared in 1696, a few 
years after his death. It is highly instructive, and, 
like Baxter’s writings generally, was a favourite 
Iwiok of Dr Johnson. Our character of this produc- 
tion will be fully borne out by the following ex- 
l ratds : — 

1 Fruits of Eji'pericuce of Human Character.'] 

I now see more good and more evil in all men than 
hrret(*lbrc 1 did. 1 see that good men arc not so good 
as I once thought they were, but have more imperfec- 
tions ; and that nearer a]>proach and fuller trial doth 
make the best appear more weak and faulty than their 
admirers at a distance tliink. And 1 find that few 
are so had a.s (dtiier malicious enemies or censorious 
separating professors do imagine. In some, indeed, I 
find that hiimnii nature is oomipted into a greater 
likenc.ss to devils tliaii I once thought any on earth 
had been. But even in the wicked, usually there is 
more fur grace to make advantage of, and more to 
testify for (Jod and holinesfl, than I once believed 
there had been. 

I less admire gifts of utterance, and bare profession 
of religion, than ^ once did ; and have much more 
charity for many who, by the want of gifts, do make 
up obscurer profession tliaii they. 1 oneo thought that 
almost all that could pray movingly and fluently, and 
talk well of religion, had been saints. But experi- 
ence hath opened to me what odiou^ crimes may con- 
sist with high profession ; and 1 have met with divers 
(*bst‘urc persons, not noted for any extraordinaryT)ro- 
fession, or forwardness in religion, but only to live a 
quiet blameless life, whom I have after found to have 
long lived, as far as I could discern, a truly godly and 
sanctified life ; only, their prayers and duties were by 
accident kept secret from other men’s observation. 
Yet he that upon this pretence would confound the 
godly and the ungodly, may as weK go about to lay 
heaven and hell together. 

[Baxter^ 8 Judgment of his Wriiviitgs.] 

Concerning almost all ray writings, I must confess 
that my own judgment is, that fewer, well studied and 
polished, had been better; but the reader who can 

e See note, page 4S5. 
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safely censure the books, is not fit to censure the au- 
thor, unless he had been upon the place, and ac- 

S d with all the occasions and circumstances. 

for the ‘Saint’s Kest,’ 1 had four months’ 
vacsmcy to write it, but in the midst of continual lan- 
guishing and medicine ; but, for the rest, I wrote them 
in the crowd of all my other employments, which would 
allow me no great leisure for polishing and exactness, 
or any ornament ; so that 1 scarce ever wrote one sheet 
twice over, nor stayed to make any blots or intcrlinings, 
but was fain to let it go as it was first conceived ; and 
when my own desire was rather to stay u]x»n one thing 
long than run over many, some sudden occasions or 
other extorted almost all my writings from me ; and 
the apprehensions of present usefulness or necessity 
prevailed against all other motives ; so that the di- 
vines which were at hand with me still put me on, 
and approved of what T did, because they were moved 
by present necessities as well as I ; but those that 
were far oif, and felt not those nearer motives, did 
rather wish that 1 had taken the other way, and pub- 
lished a few elalwrute writings ; and I am rea<ly my- 
self to be of their mind, when 1 forgot the case that I 
then stood in, and have lost the sense of former mo- 
tives. * * 

And Ibis token of my iveakness so accompanied 
those my younger studies, that I was very apt to 
start up controversies in the way of my practical 
writings, and also more desirous to acquaint the 
world with all that I took to be the truth, and to 
assault those books by name which I thought did tend 
to deceive them, and did contain unsound and dan- 
gerous doctrine; and the reason of all this w’as, that 
I was then in the vigour of my youthful apprehen- 
sions, and the new appearance of any sacred truth, it 
was more apt to affect me, and be more highly valued, 
than afterwards, when commonness had dulled my 
delight ; and I «lid not sufticiently discern then how 
mudi, in most of our controversies, is verbal, and upon 
mutual mistakes. And withal, I know not how im- 
patient divines were of being contradicted, nor how it 
would stir up all their pow'ers to defend what they have 
once said, and to rise up against the truth wdiich is thus 
thrust upon tliem, as the mortal enemy of their honour ; 
and I knew not how' hardly men’s minds are changed 
from their fomier apprehensions, be the evidence never 
so plain. And 1 have perceived that nothing so much 
hinders the reception of the truth as urging it on men 
with too harsh importunity, and falling too heavily 
on their enurs ; for hereb_y you engage their honour 
in the busiuess, and they defend tluor errors as them- 
selves, and stir up all their wit and ability to oppose 
you. In controversies, it is fierce opposition which is 
the bcllow's to kindle a resisting zeiil ; when, if they be 
neglected, and their opinions lie awhile despnsed, (hey 
usually cool, ami come again to themselves. Men 
are so loath to be drenched wdth the truth, that I am 
no more for going that way to work ; and, to confess 
the trtith, I am lUtely much jirone to the contrary ex- 
treijie, to be too indifTcrent what men hold, and to 
keep my judgment to myself, and never to mention 
anything wherein I differ from another on anything 
which I think I know more than he ; or, at least, ^ if 
he receive it not presently, to silence it, and leave him 
to his own opinion ; and 1 find this effect is mixed 
according to its causes, which are some good and some 
bad. The bad causes arc, 1. An impatience of men’s 
weakness, and mistaking forwardness, aiul self-con- 
ceitedness. 2. An abatement of niy sensible esteem 
of truths, through the long abode of them on my mind. 
Though my judgment value them, yet it is hard to be 
equally affected with old and common things, as with 
new and rare ones. The better causes are, 1. That I 
am much more sensible than ever of the necessity of 
living upon. the principles of religion which we are all 
agreed in, and uniting in these ; and huw much mis- 


chief men that overvalue their own opinions have done 
by their controversies in the church ; how some have 
destroyed charity, and some caused schisms by them, 
and most have hindered godliness in themselves and 
others, and used them to divert men from the serions 
prosecuting of a holy life ; and, as Sir Francis Bacon 
saith in his lOssay of Peace, ‘ that it is one great beue* 
fit of church peart! and concord, that writing contro- 
versies Is tunied into hooks of practical devotion for 
increase of piety and virtue.’ 2. And I find tjiat it 
is inufh more for most inen’s good and edification, to 
converse with them inily in that way of godliness 
which all are agreed in, aiul not by touching upon dif- 
ferences to stir up their ('orruptious, and to tell them 
of little more of your knowledge than what you find 
them willing to receive from you as mere learners; 
and thendbio to stay till they crave information of 
you- We mistake inen’s diseases when we think 
there needeth nothing to cure their errors, but only to 
bring them the evidence of trutli. Alas ! there are 
many distemjiers of mind to be removed Kfoj-e men 
me a]>t to receive that evidence. And, tliereforo, that 
church is happy where order is k«'pt up, and the abi- 
lities of the ministers comuiand a revertmd submission 
from the hoards, and where all are in Christ’s school, 
ill the distinct nmks of teachers atul h arners ; for in 
a learning w’ay men are ready to receive the truth, 
hut in a disputing way, they come armed against it 
with prejudice and animosity. 

[DchU'c of Aiiprohatlon.^ \ 

T am much less regardful of the apjirobation of man, 
and set much lighter by eoulempt or applause, than 
I did long ago. 1 am oft suspicious that this is not 
only from the increase of self-denial and humility, 
but partly from my being glutted and surfeited with 
human api>lausc: and all worldly things appear most 
vain and nnsatisfiictory, when we have tried them 
most. But though I feel that this hath some band in 
the elfcid., yet, as far as 1 can p(*rceivt‘, the know'ledge 
(»f mail’s nothingness, and fiod’s transcendent; great- 
ii«‘.ss, with whom it is that I have most to do, and the 
sense of the brevity of human things, and the nearness 
qf eternity, are the princij>al eaiises of this etleet; 
which some have imputed to self-coneeitedness and 
morosity. 

[ Chanjc hx J^xter^s Et^fmaic of his Oxen and oiho' MerCs 

Knoidvotfi ,] 

Heretofore I knew much less than now, and yet 
was not half so much acquainted with my ignorance, 

I had a great delight in the daily new discoveries 
which 1 made, ami of the light which shined in upon 
me (like a man that cometh into a country where he 
never was before); but 1 little knew either how imper- 
fectly I understood those very points whose discovery 
HO much delighted me, nor how much might be said 
against them, nor fiow many things I was yet a stranger 
to ; but now I find fargreater darkness upon all things, 
and perceive how very little it is tliat we know, in 
comparison of that which we are ignorant of, and have 
far meaner thoughts of my own understanding, though 
I must needs know that it is better furnished than it 
was then. 

Accordingly, I had then a far higher opinion of 
learned persons and books than I have now' ; for what 
I wanted myself, I thought eveiy reverend divine had 
attained and was familiarly acquainted with ; and . 
what books I understood not, by reason of the strange- 
ness of the terns or matter, I the more arlmirod, and 
thought that others jiinderstood their w'orth. But now 
experience hath constrained me against my will to 
know, that reverend learned men are imperfect, and 
know but little as well ns I, especially those that 
think themselves the wisest ; and the better I am oc- 
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q^firinted with thein« the more 1 perceive that wo are 
'^1 yet in the dark.: and the more 1 am acquainted 
with holy men, that are all for heaven, and pre- 
tend not much to fuibtilties, the ntore 1 value and 
honour them. And when 1 have studied hard to un> 
derotand some abstruse admired book (as De Scimtla 
I>€if De PromdeMia circa Malum^ De Decretis^ De Prrs- 
deUrmiriatmuiy I)e Libertate Creaturrc^* &c.), I have but 
attained the knowledge of human imperfection, and to 
see that the author is but a man as well as T. 

And at first I took more upon my author’s credit 
thau now I can do ; and when an author was highly 
commended to me by others, or pleased me in some 
part, I was ready to entertain the whole ; whereas now 
I take and leave in the same author, and dissent in 
Home things from him that 1 like best, as well asfimii 
others. 

[Oi tite Credit due to History. 

I am much more cautelous in my belief of histoiy 
than heretofore ; not that 1 run into their extreme, 
that will believe nothing because they cannot believe 
all things. Jlut I am abundantly satisfied by the ex- 
perience of this age, that there is no believing two 
sorts of men, ungodly men and partial men ; tliough 
an honest heathen, of no religion, may be l»elicved, 
where enmity against religion biasseth Jiim not ; 3 'et 
a debauched Christian, be.side.s liis enmity to the 
power and practice of his own religion, is seldom with- 
out Home further bias of interest or faction j especially 
yrhen these concur, and a man is both ungodly and 
ambitious, espousing an interest contrary to a holy 
heavenly life, and also factums, embodying himsoff 
with a sect or ])arty suited to hi.s s])irit and designs ; 
there is no believing his word or oath. If you lead 
any man partially latter against others, as diflering 
from him hi opinion, or as cross to his greatness, in- 
terest,. or dcihigns, take heed lum you believe any more 
than the historieal evidence, distinct from his woid, 
compellctU you to believe. 'I'lie ]<rodigious lies which 
have been published in this ago in matters of fact, 
with unblushing confidcn<-e, eien where thousands or 
multitudes of eye and ear- witnessis knew all to he 
false, doth call men to take heed what history they 
believe, especially w'here power and violence affordeth 
that privilege to the reporter, tliat no man dare answer 
him, or detect his fraud ; oi if they do, their writings 
are all supprest. As long as men have liberty to ex- 
amine and contradict one another, one may partly 
conjecturo, by comparing their words, on which side 
the truth is like to lie. Tint when great un n wwite 
history, or flatterers by their nT>ls>intincnt, which no 
man dare contradict, believe it but as you are cou- 
Htrained. Yet, in these cases, I can freely believe 
history ; 1. If the person show that he is acquainted 
with what he saith. 2. And if he show yon the evi- 
dences of honesty and conscience, and the fear of God 
(which may be much perceived in the spirit of a writ- 
' ing). 3. If he appear to be impartial and charitabb, 
and a lover of goodness and of mankind, and not 
poHsesaed of malignity, or personal ill-will and malice, 

, nor carried away by faction or f>er8onal interest. Con- 
scionable men dare not lie : but faction and interest 
abate men’s tenderness of conscience. And a charit- 
able impartial Jioathen may sjwak truth in a love to 
truUi, and hati tsl of a lie ; but ainbiiious malice and 
jjeligion will no( stick to serve themselves on any 
thing. * JSure I am, thac as the lies of the Papists, 

of Luther, Zwinglias, Calvin, and lieza, are visibly 
tnaliciouH and impudent, by the common plenary con- 
tradicting evidence, and yet the multitude of their 

* These Latin tlMes of books signify. Of the Knowledge of 
* ' Of^^nvidenco concerning EvQ, Of Decrees, Of Predesti- 

imthe Liberty of the Creature. 

— — ^ — == 

seduced ones beliefve them all, in despite of truth and 
charity ; so in this age there have been such things 
written against parties and persons, whom the writers 
design to make odious, so notoriously false, as you 
would think, that the sense of their honour, at least, 
should have made it impossible for such men to write. 
My own eyes have read such words and actions as- 
serted wuth most vehement, iterated, unblushing con- 
fidence, which abundance of ear-wituesses, evefi of 
their own parties, mu.st needs know to have Iteen alto- 
gether false : and therefore having myself now written 
this history of myself, notwithstanding my protesta- 
tion that 1 have not in anything wilfully gone against 
the truth, I exjiect no more credit from the reader 
than the self-evidencing light of the matter, wuth con- 
cun-ent rational advantages from jiersons, and thinm 
and other witnos.ses, shall constraiu him to, if he be 
a iKTson that is unacquainted with the author him- 
self, and the other evidences of his veracity and credi- 
bility. 

{Character of Sir Matthew ZTofc.] 

lie was a man of no quick utterance, but spake with 
great reason, lie was most jirccisely just ; insomuch 
that, 1 behevo, he would have lost all he had in the 
world ratluT than do an unju.st act. Patient in hear- 
ing the nio.st tedious Bjmech which any man hod to 
make fi>r himself. The pillar of justice, the refuge of 
the subject who feareil oppression, and one of the 
gi-catest honours of his majesty’s government ; for, 
with some other upright judges, he upheld the honour 
of the Knglish nation, that it fell not into the reproach 
o!’ arbitrariness, cruelty, and utter confusion. Every 
man that had a just cause, was almost past fear if he 
could but bring it to the court or assize where he was 
judge ; for the other judges seldom contradicted him. 

Ho was the great instrument for rebuilding London ; 
for when an act was made for deciding all controver- 
.sies that hindered it, he was the constant judge, who 
for uotliing followed the woik, and, by his prudence 
ami justice, removed a multitude of great impedi- 
iiientH. 

IIi,s givat advantage for innocency was, that he was 
no lover of riches or of grandeur. Ilis garb was too 
plain ; he studiously avoided all unneeessai^ famili- 
arity with great persons, ami all tliat manner of living 
which signifieth wealth and greatness. He kept no 
greater a family than myself. 1 lived in a small 
house, which, for a pleasant back ojKiiung, he had a 
mind to ; but caused a stranger, that he might not be 
suspected to be the man, to know of mo whether I 
were willing to part with it, before he would meddle 
with it. In that ]>.)use he lived contentedly, without 
any pomp, and without costly or troublosomo retinue 
or visitors ; but.uot without charity to the poor. He 
continued the study of physics and mathematics still, 
as his great delight. He hath himself written four 
volumes in folio, three of which I hT.vc read, against 
atheism, Sndduceism, and infidelity, to prove first the 
Deity, and then the immortality of man’s soul, hnd 
then the truth of Christianity and the Holy Scrip- 
ture, answering the infidel’s objections against Scrip- 
ture. It is strong and masculine, only too tedious for 
impatient readers. He said ho wrote it only at vacant 
hours in his cimiits, to regulate his meditations, find- 
ing, that while he wrote down what he thought on, his 
thoughts were the easier kept close to work, and kept , 
in a method. But 1 could not persuade him to pub* 
lish them. 

The conference which I had frequently with hilQi 
mostly about the immortality of the soul, and other 
philosophical and foundation points, was so edifying, 
that his veiy questions and objections did help me tq 
more light than other men’s solutions. Those who 
take none for religious who frequent not priTa4;e meet- 
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ings, &c., took him for an oxcellontly righteous moral 
man ; but I, who heard and read his serious expres- 
sions of the concernments of eternity, and saw his love 
to all good men, and the blamclessness of his life, 
thought better of hi^ piety than my own. When the 
people crowded in and out of my house to hear, he 
openly showed me so great respect before them at the 
door, and never spake a word against it, as was no 
small encouragement to the common people to go on ; 
though the other sort nmttercMl, that a judge should 
seem so far to countenance that winch they toot to he 
against the law. Ho was a great lamontcr of the ex- 
tremities of the times, and of the violence and foolish- 
ness of the predominant clergy, and a great desirer of 
such abatements as might restore us all to 8er\iceahle- 
ness and unity. He had got but a very sinsill estate, 
though he had long the greatest ]>ractiee, because ho 
would take but little monev, and undertake no more 
business than he could well desjialch. He often ollereil 
to the lord chancellor to resign his place, when In; was 
blamed for doing that which he supposed was jusi ice. 
He had been the learned Seldcii’s intimate friend, and 
one of his executors ; and hecimse the llobbians and 
other infidels wouhl lia\e persuaded the world that 
Selden was of their mind, 1 desired him to tell me the 
truth therein. He assured me that SeKlen was an 
earnest profoasor of the Christian faith, and so angry 
an adversary to Hobbes, that he liatli ratcil him out 
of the room. 

[^Observance of Ucc Sabbath In /ia-rfrr^s Youth.] 

1 cannot forget, that in my youth, in those late 
times, when we lost the labours of some of our con- 
fomable godly teachers, for not reading publicly the 
book of sports and dancing on the Lord’s Day, one of 
my father’s owm tenants was the town piper, liirtMi by 
the year (for many years together), and the place of 
the dancing assembly was not an liundred yards from 
our door. We could not, on the Lord’s Day, either 
read a chapter, or pray, or sing a psalm, or catecliise, 
or instruct a servant, but with the noise of the pipe 
and tabor, and the shoutings in the street, oontiniially 
in our cars. Even among a tractable people, we were 
the common scorn of all the rabble iii the streets, ami 
called puritans, preeisians, and hypocrites, because we 
rather choso to read the Scriptures than to do ns they 
did ; though there was no savour <*f nonconfonuity in 
our family. And when the iicnplo by the book were 
allowed to play and daTic< out of public service time, 
the^ could so hardly l>reak off their s[)orts, that many 
a time the reader was fain to stay till the jiijier and ; 
players would give over. Sometimes the morris-dan- 
cers would come Into the church sin all their linen, 
ajid scarfs, and antic-dresses, with moms-bells j og- 
ling at their legs ; and as soon as common jirayer was 
read, did haato out presently to their play again. 

[ TlS>Ioffical Conirorersiat.] 

My mind being these many years immersed in 
Btudies of this nature*, and having also long w'earied 
myself in searching what fathera and schoolmen have 
said of such things before us, and my genius abhorring 
confusion and equi vocals, I came, by many yeai-s’ 
longer study, to perceive that most of the doctrinal 
.controversies amcmg Protestants are far more about 
equivocal words than matter; and it wounded my 
soul to perceive what work both tyrannical and un- 
skilful disputing clergy men had made these thirteen 
hundred years in the world ! Experience, since the 
yew 1643, till this year, 1675, hath loudly called mo 
to lepent of my own prejudices, sidings, and ceiisur- 
ings of causes and persons not understood, and of all 
the miscarriages of my ministry and life which have 
been l^eieby caused ; and to make it my chief work 


to call men that are within my hearing tOiAiore peace- ! 
able thoughts, aifections, and practices. And en- 
df‘nvuurs have not been in vain, in that the miniMteie 
of the county where I lived were very many of such 
a pem'cable temper, and a great number more through 
the land, by (loil’s grace (rather than any ondeavoum 
of mine), are so minded. Hut tho sons of the ooirl 
were exasperated the more against me, and accounted 
him to be against every man that called all men to 
love and peace, and was for no man as in a contrary 
way. 

.JOHN OWEN. 

Dr John Owen (lOH)- ir>S3\ after studying at 
Oxford for tht‘ chnndi of Kngliuul. lu‘cjtmo a Presby- 
t<‘rittn, but linally joined the Imlependcnts. He was 
highly esteemed by the iiarliameni which executed’ 
the king, and was frequently c-alled U])on to preach 
before them. Oroinw ell, m particular, was so highly 
pleased wilh liim, that, vrheii going to Ireland, he 
insisted on Dr Owen accomiiaiiying liiin, for the 
jmrjKise of rcgnlatinr and superintending the college 
of Dublin. Aftei spending six months in that city, 

< )w'(*n returned to his clerical duties lu F.rmhind, from 
wliieh. however, hew'Jis again six-edily culled away by 
(’romwell, wlio took liini in ltr>0 to Kdinhurgh, where 
lie s]Hmt six months. Suhseiiuentl}', lie was i»romoted j 
to the deanery of (Mirisl-church college in Oxford, | 
and soon after, to the viee-ehaiirellorship of the uni- 
versity, wdueli offii'cs lie hi‘ld till (Iroinweirs death. i 
After the Kestorution, he was favoured by Lord 
Clarendon, who ofliTcd him a preferment in the 
church if h(* would conform ; but this the principles 
of Dr Owen did not permit Inin to do, The x>er8e- 
cution of the noni'onforimsts repeatedly disclosed 
him to emigrate to New England, hut attachment tA 
his native country iirevailed. Notwithstanding his 
j decided hostility to the ehnreh, the aniiiihle disposi- 
I t ions and agreeable manners of Dr Owen procured 
' him niiu'h estia-m from many eminent churchmen, 

I among whom was the king himself, wJio on one oc- 
casion sent for him, and, after a eonversutioii of two 
j liours, gave him a thousand guineas to be distributed 
j among those who hud suffered most from the recent 
persecution. Ho wus a miin of oxteiiMve learning, 
and most estimable character. As a jireaolier, he 
was eloquent and graceful, and displayed a degree of 
moil(*rution ami liberality not yery common among 
the sectaries witli whom he was associated. His. 
extreme imhastry is evinced by the voluminous- 
ness of his publications, winch amount to no fewer 
than seven volumes in folio, twenty in quarto, and 
•about tliirty in octavo. Aim mg these are a collec- 
tion of Sennonx, An Krpositum on the Epistle to the 
fJebreu’s, A JJixrmrsc of the Holy Spirit, and The 
liwine Ortymal anti Authority of the Svripturee. 

The style of Dr Owen merits little i>raise. He 
wrote too rapidly and carelessly to produce composi- 
tions either vigorous or beautiful. The graces of 
style, indeud, were confessedly held by him in con- 
tempt ; for in one of his prefaces we find this plain 
declaration, ‘ Know, reader, that you have to do with 
a person w'ho, provided his words but clearly express 
the sentiments of his mind, entertains a fixed and 
absolute disreganl of all elegance and ornaments of 
speech.’ The length of his sentences, and their intri- 
cate and parenthetical structure, often render them 
extremely tedious, and he is far from happy in the 
choice of the adjectives with which riiey are en- 
cumbered. In a wo^l, his diction is, for the most 
part, dry, heavy, and pointless, and his ideas are , 
seldom brought out with powerful effect. Robert 
Hall entertained a decided antii>athy to the writings 
of this celebrated divine. ‘ I can’t think hbw you 
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like Dr Owen/ eaid he to a friend ; * I can't read 
him with any patience ; I noTer read a page of Dr 
Owen, sir, without finding some confusion in his 
thoughts, either a truism or a contradiction in terms.* 

* Sir, he is a double Dutcdiman, floundering in a con- 
tinent of mud.* For moderation in controversy. Dr 
Owen was most honourably distinguished among the 
tiieological warriors of his age. ‘Asa controversial 
writer,* says his excellent biographer, Mr Omie, 

* Owen is generally distinguished for calmness, acute- 
ness, candour, and gentlemanly treatment of his op- 
ponents. He lived dudng a stormy period, and often 
experienced the bitterest provocation, but he very 
seldom lost his temper.’ 

EDMUND CAI.AMY. 

Edmund Calamy (1600-1 6fi6) was originally a 
clergyman of the church of hlngland, but had b(‘come 
a nonconformist before settling in London as a 
preacher in 1639. A celebrated production against 
Episcopacy, called ^imectymnuus, from the initials 
of the names of the writers, and in which Calamy 
was concerned, appeared in the following year. He 
was much in favour with the rresbjteriau party; and, 
in his sermons, which were among the most popular 
of the time, occasionally indulged in violent political 
declamation ; yet he was, on the whole, a moderate 
man, and disapproved of those forcible measures 
which terminated in the death of the king. Having 
exerted himself to promote the restoration of Charles 
11., he subsequently received the ofler of a bishopric ; 
hut, after much deliberation, it w.'is rejected. The 
passing of the act of uniformity in 1602 made him 
retire from liis ministerial duties in the metropolis 
several yer-rs before his death The latter event was 
^lastened by the impression made on his mind by the 
great Arc of London, a view of the smoking ruins 
haviHg strongly and injuriously aftected him. His 
sermons were of a plain and practiad character; and 
five of them, published under the title of The Godly 
Mans Ark, or a City of lief age in the Day of his I>is‘ 
tress f acquired much popularity. 


I John Fj.avki, (1627~1 69 1 ) was a zealous preacther 
I at Dartmouth, where he was greatly molested for 
I his nonconformity during the persecutions. His 
t private character was highly respectable, and in the 
I j pulpit he was distinguished for the w'armth, fluency, 
j and variety of his devotional exercises, which, like 
his writings, were somew liat tmged with enthusiasm. 
His yorks, occupying two folio volumes, arc written 
in a plain and perspicuous style, and some of them 
axe still highly valued by persona of Calvinistic opi- 
nions. This remark applies more particularly to his 
JJmhimhy Spiritualised^ and dgatian Spiritualised^ 
in which the author extracts a variety of pious les-k 
sons from natural objects and phenomena, and the 
common operations of hfe. Many of his sermons 
have been published. 

MATTHEW HENRY. 

, Matthew Hknrv (1002-1714) was the son of 
Philip Henry, a pious and learned nomionformist 
minister in Flintshire. He entered as a student of 
law in Gray’s Inn ; but, yielding to a strong desire 
for the ofilc© of the ministry, ho soon abandoned the 
pursuit of the lav, and turned his attention to 
theology, which he studied with great diligonce and 
sseaL In 16*;:5 he was chosep pastor of a noncxin- 
. formist congregation at Chester, where lie offi- 
c^atsed alwut twenty-flve years. In 1711 he changed 


the scene of his labours to Haclaiey, where he con- 
tinued till his deatli in 1714. Of a variety of theo- 
logical works published by this excelleut divinet the 
largest and best known is his Commentary on the 
Bible, which he did not, live to complete. It was 
originally printed in five volumes folio. The Com- 
mentary on the Epistles was added by various 
divines. Considered as an explanation of the sacred 
volume, this popular production is not of great 
value ; but its practical remarks are peculiarly in- 
teresting, and have secured for it a place in the very 
first class of expository works. Dr Olinftius Gre- 
gory, in his Memoir of the Rev. Robert Hall, men- 
tions, resiJccting that eminent preacher, that for the 
last two years of his life he read daily two chapters 
of Matthew Henry’s Commentary, a work which he 
had not before read consecutively, tliough he had 
long known and valued it. As he proceeded, he 
feltinerea.sing Interest and pleasure, greatly admiring 
the copiousness, variety, and pious ingenuity of the 
thoughts; tlie simplicity, strength, and pregnancy 
of the expressions. The following extract from the 
exposition of Matthew vi. 24, may be taken as a 
specimen of the nervous and pointed remarks with 
which the work abounds. 

Ye Cannot Serve God and Mammon. 

’Mammon is a Syriac word that signifies gain, so 
that whatever is, or is accounted by us to be gain, is 
mammon. ‘ Whatever is in the world — the lust of the 
flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride of life* — is 
niamriion. To some, their belly is their mammon, and 
they serve that ; to others, their ease, their sports and 
}iastimcs, are their mammon ; to others, worldly 
riches ; to others, honours and preferments : the 
praise and aj^plause of men was the Pharisees* j 
mammon : in a word, self— the unity in which the I 
world’s trinity centres— sensual secular self, is the 
mammon which cannot be served in conjunction with 
God; for if it be served, it is in competition with him, 
and in contradiction to him. He does not say we must 
not, or we should not, but we cannot servo God and 
mammon ; we cannot love both, or hold to both, or 
hold by both, in observance, obedience, attendance, 
trust, and dependence, for they are contrary the one 
to the other. God says, *My son, give me thine 
heart ;’ Mammon says, ‘ No — give it me.’ God says, 

* Be content with such things as ye have ;* Mammon | 
says, ‘ Grasp at all that ever thou canst — “ Rem, rem, 
quocunque modo, rem”— money, money, by fair means 
or by foul, money.’ God says, ‘ Defraud not ; never 
lie; be honest and just in thy dealings;’ Mammon 
says, ‘ Cheat thy ^wn father if thou canst gain by it.* 
God says, * He charitable ;* Mammon says, * Hold thy 
own ; this giving undoes us all.’ God says, * Be care- 
ful for nothing Mammon says, ‘ Be careful for eveiy- 
thing.’ God says, * Keep holy the Sabbath day ;* 
Mammon says, ’ Make use of that i^y, as well as any 
other, for the world.* Thus inconsistent are the com- 
mands of God and Mammon, so that we cannot Iterve 
both. Let UR not, then, halt between Ood and Baal, 
but * chooseye this day whom ye will serve,* and abide 
by your choice. 


George Fox, the founder of the Society of priendi, 
or, as they are usually termed, Quakers, was one 0i 
the most prominent religious enthusiasts in an age 
which prc^uccd them in extraordinary abundance. 
He was the son of a weaver at Drayton, in Leices- 
tershire, and was horn in 1624. Having been ap- 
prenticed to a shoemaker who traded in wool and 
cattle, he spent much of his youth in tending sheep, 
an employment which allowed lum to indulge his 
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propensity for musing and solitude. When about 
nineteen years of age, he was one day vexed by a 
dim[>osition to intemperance which he observed in 
two professedly religious friends whom he met at a 
fkir. * I went away,’ says he in his Journal, ‘ and, 

( when I had done my business, returned home ; but 
I did not go to bed that niglit, nor could I sleep ; 
but sometimes walked up and down, and sometimes 
prayed, and cried to the Lord, who said unto me, 

“ Thou seest how young pe()]de go together into 
vanity, and old people into the earth ; thou must 
forsake all, young and old, keep out of all, and be a 
stranger to alL”’ This divine comnmnieation, as in 
the warmth of his imagination he considered it to 
, be, was scrupulously obeyed. Leaving his relations 
and master, he betook himself for several years to 
a wandering lift*, which was interrupted only for a 
few months, during whicli he, was prevailed upon 
to reside at homo. At this time lie seems to have 
been completely insane. Tn the course of his melan- 
choly wanderings, he sometimes, for weeks together, 
passed the night in the ojien air, and used to .spend 
entire days without sustenance. ‘ My troubles,’ 
says he, ‘ continue<l, and T was often under great 
temptations. I fasted much, w'alko<l abroad in soli- 
tary jilaccs many days, and often took my Bdile and 
sat in hollow trei's and lonesome places until night 
came on; and frequently in the niglit walked mourn- 
fully about by myself ; for T was a man of sorrows 
in the first wiirkings of the Lord in me.’ On another 
occasion, ‘ I w|is in a fast for about ten days, my 
spirit being greatly exercised on truth’s behalf.’ At 
this period, as well as during the remainder of his 
life. Fox had many dreams and visions, and sup- 
posed himself to receive sujK'rnatural messages from 
above. In his Journal he gives an account of a par- 
ticular movement of his mind in singularlj'^ beauti- 
ful and impressive language : ‘ One morning, as 1 
was sitting by the fire, a great cloud came over me, 
and a temptation beset me, and I sate still. And it 
was said, All things come by nature ; and tlu; Kle- 
meiits and Stars (laini* over me, so that I w'as in a 
moment quite clouded wdth it ; but, inasmuch as I 
sate still and said nothing, the people of the house 
perceived nothing. And as I sate still under it and 
let it alone, a living hope rose in me, and a true 
voice arose in me whicli cried, 'I'hcre is a living (Jod 
who made all things. And immediately the cloud 
and temptation vanished n ./ay, and the life rose over 
it all, and my heart w^as glad, and I [iraisod the liv- 
ing God.’ Afterwards, he tells us, ‘ the Lord’s power 
broke forth, and T had great ojicnings and pophe- 
eies, and spoke unto the people sof the things of 
God, which they heard with attention and silc '''e, 
and went away and sjiread the fame thereof.’ Con- 
ceiving liimself to he divinely commissioned to 
convert his countrymen from tiicir sins, he began, 
about the year *547, to teach publicly in the vici- 
nityiof I^uckenfleld and Manciioster, whence he 
travelled through several neigh hoiiring counti<*8, 
haranguing at tlie market-places against the vices 
of the age. He had now formed the opinions, that 
a learned education is unnecessary to a minister; 
that the existence of a separate clerical profession 
is unwarranted by the Bible ; that the Creator of i 
the world is not*a dweller in tcinple.s made with 
hands; and that the Scriptures are not the rule either 
of conduct or judgment, but that man sliould foUow 
* the light of Christ within.’ He believed, moreover, 
that he was divinely commanded to abstain from 
talcing otf his hat to any one, of whatever rank; to 
Use the words iKee and viou in addressings all persons 
whom he communicated ; to bid nobody good- 
Ittorrow or good-night ; and never to liend his knee 
to any one in authority, or take an oath, even on 


the most solemn occasion. Acting upon theso views, 
he sometimes went into churches while service wjw 
go’ng on, and interrupted the clergymen by loudly 
contrailicting their statements of doi^rine. By tlieae 
breaches of order, and the employment of such un- 
ceremonious fashions of address, as, ‘Come down> 
thou deceiver!' ho naturallygave great offence, which 
led sometimes to his imprisonment, and sometimes 
to scvi le treatment from the hands of the populace. 
At Derby he was imprisoned in a loathsome dun- 
geon for a year, and afterwards in a still more dis- 
gusting cell at Carlisle for half that period. To this 
ill-treatment he snhiuittcd with meekness and re- 
signation; and out of jtrison, also, there was ample 
oiiportunity for the exercise of the same qualities. 
As an illustration of the rough usage which he fre- 
quently lirought upon hiniHolf, w e extract this aflect- 
ing narrative from liis Journal : — 

I Foj’s JH-fnvtmi'iif at inirrstonc.'\ 

The people ivere in a rage, nnd fell upon me in 
the .steeplo-honse Itefnre his [.histice Sawrey’a] face, 
knocked me dt)wn, kicked nio, and tniinpled upon 
me. So creat was the ujtrotir, that some tumbled 
over their wats for fear. At last he <'unie and took 
me from the people, led me out of the «tee])lo-houHe, 
and juit me into the hands of the constables and 
other otficers, bid«ling them whip me, and ))ut me out 
of the tow'n. Many friendly pe«»]ilc being come to the 
market, and some to the steeple-house to hear me, 
divers of these tlicv knocked down also, am! broke 
their heads, so that the hlocl ran down several ; and 
.ludge Fell’s sou running after, to see what they 
w'ould do with me, they threw him into a ditch of 
water, lomc of them crying, ‘ Knock the teeth out of 
his head.’ When they had haled me to the common 
moss side, a multitude following, the constables and 
other oflicers gave me sonic blows over my buck with 
willoiv-rods, and thrust me among the rude multitude, 
W’ho, hilling furnished themselves with slaves, hedge- 
.srakes, holm or holly-hushes, fell iqioii me, and heat 
me u]>on thi‘ head, arms, and Bliouldcrs, till they had 
deprived me of sense ; so that 1 fell down upon the 
wet coiiinum. VN'lien I recovered again, and saw my- 
self lying in a w’atery common, and (he peo}>le stand; I 
ing about me, I lav still a little wliile, ami the power 
of the Lord sfirang tlirough m(‘, and the eternal re- 
freshings revived im*, so that 1 stood up again in the 
strengthening power of 1 he eternal ( loil, and stretching 
out luy arms amongst them, i said with a loud voice, 

* Strike again ! lierc arc my arms, iny head, and 
cheeks !’ I'lien they began to fall out among them- 
selves. 

In Fox returned to his native town, where 

he continued to preach, dispute, and hold confer- 
ences, till he was sent by Golonel Hacker to Crom- 
well, under tlic charge of Cajitairi Drury. Of what 
followed, his .Journal contains the subjoined parti- 
culars. 

{InfA.rru‘W V)itk OUver Crow mil.'] 

After Captain Drury had lodged me at the Mer- 
maid, over against tlie Mews at Charing -Ch-oss, he 
went to give the Protector an account of me. Wiicn 
he came to me again, he told me the Protector re- j 
quired that I should promise not to take uji a carnal | 
sword or weapon against him or the govemmeut, as j 
it then was ; and that I should write it in what words ^ 
I saw good, and set my hand to it. I said little in 
reply to Captain Drury, but the next morning I was 
moved of the Lord to write a paper to the Protector, 
by the name of Oliver Cromwell, wherein 1 did, in the , 
presence of the Lord Ood, declare, that 1 did deny ' 
the wearing or drawing of a ‘carnal sword, or any 
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othiQr outward weapon, agaiuRt him or any man ; and 
that I waR Bent of Ood to Hiand a witness against all 
Tiolence, and against the works of darkness, and to 
. turn pet)ple from darkness to light ; to bring them 
from the occasion of war and fighting to the peaceable 
tlospol, and from being evil-doers, wliich the magis- 
trates’ sword should be a terror to.’ When I had 
written what the Lord had given me to write, 1 set 
my name to it, and gave it to (Captain Drury to hand 
to Oliver Cromwell, which he did. After some time. 
Captain Drury brought me before the Protector him- 
self at Whitehall. It was in a morning, before he 
was dressed ; ami one Harvey, who had come a little 
among friends, but was disobeihent, waited upon 
him. When 1 came in, 1 w’as inove<l to say, ‘ Peace 
be in this house and 1 exhortiid him to keep in the 
fear of Cod, that he might receive w’isdom fiom him ; 
that by it he might bo ordered, and wifli it might 
order all things undi r his hand unto Cod’s glory. I 
spoke much to him of truth ; and a great deal of dis- 
course I had with him about religion, wherein he 
earned himself xcry moderately. But he said i\o 
quarrelled with the jiriesls, \ybom he called ministers. 

1 told him, ‘I dill not (|naiTel witli them, they <|uar- 
rolleil with luo and m> friends. But, said I, if we 
owui the projdiets, Clivist, and the apostles, wo cannot 
hold up such teachers, projdiets, and slieplicrds, as the 
prophets Christ and the apostles ileelared against; 
but we must declare against tlnun by the same jiower 
and Bpirit.’ 'I’bcn I showed him that the pr<»phetH, 
Christ, and the apostles, declared freely, and dei lareil 
against them that did not declare freely; such as 
' preached for filthy lucre, divined for money, ami 
preached for Lire, and were covetous and greedy, like 
the dumb dogs that could never have enough; and 
that they who have the same sjii.'it that ('hrisf, and 
the prophets, and the aitostlcs had, eoubl not but 
declare against all sneh now, as tiny dnl then. As 

I spoke, he several times saiil It was very good, ami 
it wap truth. I told him, * That all Christendom (so 
called) had the Sei iptures, hut they wanted the power 
and spirit that those ha<l ivlio gave forth tin* Seriji- 
turcs, and tliat was the reason they w'cre not in ('ellow- 
ship with the ISou, nor vvilh tb ' Kather, mu with the 
Scriptures, nor oni' with another.’ Many more words 

1 had wdtii him, but peojile coming in, 1 dr<‘W a little 
j back. As I was turning, he cat'died me by the liand, 

, and with tears in his eyes said, ‘Come again to my 
' hot.se, for if tliou and I wen’ but an hour ol a tlay 

1 to;.'etbcr, we should be Heart r one to the, other add- 
ing, that be wished mo no more ill chiui be did t'' his 
own soul. I told him, if he did, he wronged hi‘ own 
Bo 'l, and admonished liini to beaikcn to (Jod’s voice, 
that be might stand in bis counsel, ami obey it; and 
if he did so, that would keep Jiim from hardness of 
heart; but if he did not hear (!o(r> voice, bis heart 
W'ould be hardened. He said it was tiue. 'iben I 
went out; and when (’aptain Diury came out .-'.fter 
me, he told ino the lord I’rotector said I was jil liberty, 
and might go wliitber 1 would. 'J'h<’n 1 was brought 
into a great hall, wliere the Protector’s gentlemen 
were to <line. 1 asked them what they brought me 
thither for. They said it w as by the I’rotector’s order, 
that 1 might dine with them" I bid them let the 
Protector know 1 w oold not eat of hip Im'ad, nor drink 
of his drink. When he heaid this, he said, ‘Now I 
see there is a people risen that 1 c.mnot win, either 
with giftv% honours, ufl:c,es, or places; but all other 
cfocts and people i can.' It was told him again, ‘ 1 Jiat 
we hod forsook our own, .»ud were not like to look for 
such thing» from him.’ 

The sect In aded by Fox was now becoming 
n^neroua, find attracted much oiijiosition from the 
pulpit and prciss. He tlicrefore continued to travel 
through the kingdom, expounding lus views, and 

answering objections both verbally and by the^ pub- 
Ucation of controversial pamphlets. In the course 
of his jieregrinations he still suffered frequent im- 
prisonment, sometimes as a disturber of the peace* 
and sometimes liocause he refhsed to uncover hit 
head in the jirescnce of magistrates, or to do violence 
to his principles by taking the oath of allegiance 
After reducing (with the assistance of his educated 
disciples Robert Barclay, Samuel Fisher, and George 
Keith) the doctrine and discipline of his sect to a 
more systematic and permanent form than that in 
which it had hitherto existed, he visited Ireland and 
the American iilantatidiia, employing in the latter 
nearly two years in confirming and increasing his 
follovv(>rs. He afterwards repeatedly visited Holland, 
and other parts of the continent, for similar purposes. 
He died in London in 1G90, aged sixty six, 

Tliat Kox was a sincere believer of what he 
prcacbcd, no rational doubt can be entertained; and 
that be was of a meek and forgiving disposition 
tow ards bis per.seeutors, is cipially unquestionable. 
His inlegrity, ab.o, was so remarkable, that his 
v\.>r<l was taken as of e<iiial value with his OUth. 
Religions enlbusiiism, liowi'ver, amounting to mad- 
ness ill the I'uiTier stage of liis career, led him into 
many extravagances, in w hich fevv members .of' the 
respectable society which he founded liav0 pii^ken. 
'I'he severities so ‘liberally inflicted on hint Wi- 

giiially (H'casioned hy those broaches of l^eace 

alri'uiiy sjiokcn of* and no doubt also by what in his 
speeches must have appeared bbispli^unous to many 
of his hearers. His public addresses yvere usually 
prefae<*d by such ])hras('s as, ‘ The Lord bath opened 
to li e;’ ‘i urn moved of tlie larnl ‘I am sent of 
tlic Lord God of heaven nnd earth.' In a warning 
to imigi.strates, he say.s, ‘All ye powers of the earth, 
Glinst is come to reign, and is among you, and ye 
know him not,’ Addressing the ‘ seven parishes at 
tin* J.and’s End,’ his language is equally strong; 

‘ C’lirist,’ lie tells tln rn, ‘ is come to teach his people 
himself; and every one that will not hear this pro- 
pliet, which (jiod hath raised up, and which Moses 
.spake of, wlicn he said, “Like unto me will God 
raise you U]) a jiropliet, him shall you hear;” every 
one, 1 say, tliat will not hear thi.s prophet, is to be 
cut off.’ And strongi'r still is what w'c find in this 
passage ill his Journal ; ‘ From (Coventry I went to 
\thcr.stonc, and, it In ing their lecture-day, I was 
moved to go to their eluqicd, to speak to the priest 
and the pv'ople. They were generally pretty quiet; 
only some few raged, and would have had my rela- 
tions to have hound me. I dec lared largely to them, 
tliat God w'as eoieie to teacdi his people himself, and 
to bring them from all their man-made teachers, to 
hear his Son; and Rome were convinced there.’ In 
conformity with these high iiretensions, FoJ? UOt 
only acted as a prophet, but assumed the "pi 

working miracles — in the exercise fjf 
to have cured variou.s individuals, including a man 
whose arm hud long bi>eii disabled, and a wdbiati 
troubled with King’s Evil. On one occasion he ran 
with bare feet through TJchfield, exclaiming, ‘Wo 
to the bloody city of Lichfield !* and, wdien no cala- 
mity followed this denouncement as expected, found 
no better mode of accounting for the failure than 
discovering that some Christians once been slain 

tlicre. Of lii.s power of discerning witelies, the fid- 
lowing examples are given in his Journal:--* As t 
was sitting in a house full of ixjople, -declaring the 
word of life to them, I cast mine eyes upon a woman, 
and I discerned an unclean spirit in her ; and I WMI 
moved of the Lord to apeak sharply to her, and tedd 
her she was a witch ; whereupon the woman went 
out of the room. Now, I being a stranger thete* 
and knowing nothing of the woman outwardly, the 
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Moplo wondered at it, and told me afterwards I had 
discovered a great thing, for all the country looked 
upon her as a witch. The Lord had given me a 
spirit of discerning, by which 1 many times saw 
the states and conditions of people, and could try 
Uielr spirits. For, not long before, as 1 was gtnng 
to a meeting, 1 saw women in a field, apd 1 diseerned 
them to be witches ; and I was moved to go out of 
my way into the field to tlmin, and to declare unto 
them their conditions, telling them plainly they were 
in the spirit of witeluiraft At another time, there 
came such an one into Swarthinoro Hull, in tlu* 
meeting time, and I was nutved to speak sliarply to 
her, and told her she was a witch ; and the people 
said afterwards, she was genetally accounted so.’ 


The writings of George Fox are (iontiprised in 
three folio volumes, printed respectively in 1694, 
1698, and 1706. The first contains his Jaumalf 
largely quoted from above ; the second, a collection 
of Ilia JCpistles ; and the third, his Doctrinal Piecei, 

HOni'.aT BARCLAY. 

Robekt liAKci.Av (1648-1690), a country gentle- 
man of Kincardineshire, lias already been meiitiuned 
as one of those educated tiuakers who aided Fox in 
systematising the doctrines and discipline of the 
sect By the piddieation of varunis able w'orks in ! 
defence of those doctrines, he gavi* the Society of I 
Friends a much more respectable station in the eyes 
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of people-of other jicrsuasions than it bad pre\iou.sly 
occupied. His father, who was a colonel in the 
army, had been converted to Quakerism in 1666, 
and he himself was soon after induced to embrace 
tjie same views. In taking this step, be is said to 
have acted chiefly from the dictates of liis under- 
standing; though, it must be added, the existence 
of considerable enthusiasm in his disposition was 
indicated by a remarkable circiimstaiu’e mentioned 
by liiinBelf— namely, that feeding a strong impulse to 
pass through the streets of A herdei'^ clothed in sack- 
cloth and ashes, he could not be easy till he obeyei’ 
what ho supposed to be a divine command. Ills most 
celebrated production is eiititle<l An Apology joi the 
True Christian Divinity ^ as the Same is held forth and 
Preached hythe People \n Scorn called Quahers. This 
work, which apiiearcd in Latin in 1676, and in lOng- 
Ixsh two years after, is a learned and mctboilicid 
treatise, very difierent from what the world expected 
on such a subject, and it was therefore read with 
avidity both in Britain and on the continent. Its 
most remarkable theological feature is the attempt 
to prove that there is an internal light in man, 
Whl(^ is better fitted to guide him aright in reli- 
gious matters than even the Scriptures themselves ; 
the genuine doctrines of which he asserts to be ren- 
dered uncertain by various readings in ditiferent 
mgnnscripts, and tlic fallibility of translators and 
iRterpreters. These circumstances, says he, ‘and 
tRUch more which might be alleged, puts the minds, 
ev0p of idle learned, into infinite doubts, scruples, 
and iuextricable difficulties ; whence we may very 
Sfi&ly ooaclude, that Jesus Christ, who promised to 
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ho nlwais with his children, to lead them into all 
trill h, tn guard them against, the devices of the 
enemy, and to e.stahlish their faith upon an unmovc- 
able ro<‘k, left them not to b(‘ principally ruled by 
that which was subject, in itself, to many uncer- 
tainties, and therefore be gave them bis Spirit as 
tlicir priocipal guide, ivliicb neither moths nor time 
t*:in wear out, nor transenhers nor translators cor- 
rupt ; which none are so young, none so illiterate, 
none in so reunite a place, but tliey may come to be 
reached !iiid rightly informed by it.’ It would be 
rroneons, however, to regard this wwk of Barclay 
us an exposition of all the doctrines which have been 
or are jirevaleiit among the Quakers, or, indeed, to 
consiiler it as anything Tnori> than the vehicle of 
siicli of his own view s, as in liis character of an 
apologist he thought it desirable to state. * This 
ingenious man,' says Mosheim, ‘ appeared as a patron 
and det'ender of Quakerism, and not as a professed 
teacher or expositor of its various doctrines ; and lie 
interpreted and modified the opinions of this sect 
after the manner of a champion or advocate, who 
undertakes the defence of an odious cause. How, 
tlien, docs he go to work? In the first, jilacn, he 
observes an entire silence in relation to those funda- 
mental principles of Christianity, concerning which 
it is of great consequence to know the real opinions 
of the Quakers; and thus lie exhibits a system of 
theology that is evidently lame and imi>erfe(.‘t. For 
it is the peculiar blisincss of a jirudcnt apologist to 
pass over in silence points that arc scarcely suscep- 
tible of a plausible defence, and to enlarge upqn 
those only which the powers of genius and eloquenoe^ 
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may be able to embellish and exhibit in an advan- 
tageous point of view. It is observable, in the 
second place, that Barclay touches in a slight, super- 
ficial, and hasty manner, some tenets, which, when 
i amply explained, had exposed the Quakers to severe 
censure { and in this he discovers plainly the weak- 
ness of his cause. Lastly, to omit many other 
observations that might be made here, this j»rriter 
employs the greatest dexterity and art in softening 
and modifying those invidious doctrines which he 
cannot conceal, and dare not disavow; for which 
purpose he carefully avoids all those phrases and 
terms that are made use t»f by the Quakers, and are 
peculiar to their sect, and expresses their tenets in 
ordinary language, in terms of a vague and inde- 
finite nature, and in a style that casts a sort of 
mask ov(T tlieir natural aspect. At this rate, the 
most enormous errors may l)e held with impunity ; 
for then; is no doctrine, however absurd, to which 
a pliiusible air may not be given by following the 
insidious method of Barclay ; and it is well known 
that even the doctrine of Spinoza was, with a like 
artifice, dressed out and disguis('d by some of his 
disciples. The other writers of tin.s sect have de- 
clared their sentiments with more freedom, piT.spi- 
euity, and candour, particularly the famous William 
Penn and George W hitchead, wliose writings deserve 
an attentive perusal preferably to all tlu* other pro- 
ductions of that community.’* I’he dedication of 
Barclay’s ‘ Apt^logy’ to King Charles TI. has alv'ays 
been particularly admired for its respectful yet 
manly freedom of style, aud for the. patlios of its 
allusion to his nuijesty’s own early troubles, tis a 
reason for his extending mere} and favour to the 
persecuted (Quakers. ‘ Tliou I'ast tasted,’ says he, 

* of prosperity and adversity ; thon knowest what it 
is to be banished tliy native country, to be over- 
ruled, as well as to rule and sit upon the throne; 
end, being ojipressed, thou hast reason to know how 
hateful th,c oppressor is to botli God and man: if, 
after all these warnings and advertisements, thou 
dost not tm-n unto the Lord with all thy heart, hut 
forget him, who remeuibercd thee in thy distress, 
and give up thyself to follow hist and vanity, surely 
great will be thy condemnation.’ But this appeal 
had no effect in stopping persecution ; for after his 
return from Holland and Germany, wliich he had 
visited in company with Fox and Kam, he was, in 
1677, imprisoned along with many other Quakers, 
at Aberdeen, through the instrumentality of Arch- 
bishop Sharp. He was soon liberated, liowev^ r, and 
frnhsequently gained favour at court. Both J*enn 
and he were on terms of intimacy with .lames H. ; 
and just before the sailing of the Prince of Orange 
for England in 1688, Barclay, in a private conference 
with his majesty, urged him to make some conct^s- 
sions to the people. I’hi' death of this respei table 
and amiable iierson took place about two years after 
that event 

We extract from the ‘ Aixilogy for tlie Quakers’ 
what he says 

i \^A<j<nmt T'ltjet^ uf llmiour.^ 

We affimi pon»tivcl_v, that it is not lawful for Chris- 
tians either to give or receive these titles of h.mour, 
as, Your Holiness, Youv Majesty, W.ur Excellency, 
Your Eminency, Jkc. 

First, because these dtles are no part of that obe- 
dience which is due to .uogistrates or superiors ; neither 
doth the giving them add to or dimmish from that, 
subjection we ./We to them, which consists In obeying'^ 

* lUofllieim’iB Ecdesiastical llistoiy. Cent, xvii., cbnp. Iv., 
see. a < 


their just and lawful commands, not in titles and 
designations. , 

Secondly, We find not that in the Scripture any 
such titles ore used, cither under the law or the gos^l ( 
but that, in speaking to kings, princes, or nobles, they 
used only a simple compellation, as, * 0 King !’ and 
that without any further designation, save, perhaps, 
the name of the person, as, ‘ 0 King Agrippa,* &C. 

Thirdly, it lays a necessity upon Christians most 
frequently to lie ; beeauHC the persons obtaining these 
titles, either by election or hereditarily, may fre- 
quently be found to have nothing really in them de- 
serving them, or answering to them : as some, to whom 
it is said, * YourFixcellcucy,’ having nothing of excel- 
lency in them; and who is called, * Your Grace/ 
appear to be an enemy to grace ; and ho who is called 
‘ Your Honour,’ is known to be base and ignoble. 1 
wonder what law of map, or what patent, ought to 
oblige me to make a lie, in calling good evil, and evil 
good. 1 wonder what law of man can secure rne, in 
so doing, from the just judgment of God, that will 
make me count for every idle word. And to lie is 
.‘something more. Surely tlhrifitians should be ashamed 
that such laws, maniiestly crossing the law of God, 
should be among them. * * 

Fourthly, as to those titles of * Holiness,* * Emi- 
ncncy,’ and ‘ Excellencyj’used among the Papists to the 
Iiope^and cardinals, &c. ; and ‘ Grace,’ ‘ Lordship,’ and 
‘ Worship/ used to the clergy among the Protestants, 
it is a luo.st blasj)heraous usurpation. For if they use 
* Holincbs’ and * Grace* because these things ought to 
be in a pope or in a bisbon, liow come they to usurp 
that peculiarly to themselves? Ought not holiness 
and grace to be in every Christian? And so every 
Christian should say ‘Your Holiness’ and *Youi 
Grace’ one to another. >!ext, how can they in reason 
claim any more titles than were practised and re- 
( rived by the apostles and primitive (’liristians, whose 
successors they pretend they arc ; and as whose suc- 
cessors (aud no othenvise) themselves, I judge, will 
confess any honour they seek is duo to them ? Now, 
if they neither sought, received, nor admitted such 
honour nor titles, how came these by them 1 If they 
say they did, let them prove it if they can : we find 
no such thing in the Scripture. The Christians speak 
to the apostles without any such denomination, neither 
saying, ‘ If it please your (trace,’ ‘your Holiuess/ nor 
‘your Worship;’ they are neither called My Lord 
Peter, nor My Lord Paul ; nor yet Master Peter, nor 
Master Paul ; nor I )octor Peter, nor Doctor Paul ; but 
singly Peter and Paul ; and that not only in the 
Scripture, but for some hundreds of ye^ars after : so 
that this appears to be a manifest fruit of the apostacy. 
For if these titles^irisc either from the oflice or worth 
of the persons, it will not be denied but the apostles 
deserved them better than any new that call for them^ 
But the case is plain ; the apostles had the holiness, 
the excellency, the grace ; and because they were holy, 
excellent, and gracious, they neiitfier used nor ad- 
niittwi such titles ; but these having neither hol^ess, 
excellency, nor grace, will needs be so called to satisfy 
their ambitious and ostentatious mind, which is a 
manifest token of their hypocrisy. 

Fifthly, as to that title of * Majesty* usually as- 
cribed to princes, we do not find it given to any such 
in the Holy Scripture ; but that it is specially and 
peculiarly ascribed unto God. W^ fiud ip the ^rip- 
ture the proud king Nebuchadnezzar assumitm this 
title to himself, who at that time received a sumoi^t 
reproof, by a sudden judgment which came upon him. 
Therefore in all the compellations used to princes in 
the Old Testament, it is not to be found, nor yet in 
the New. Paul was very civil to Agrippa, yet he gives 
him no such title. Neither was this title used aauoug 
Christians in the primitive times. 
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WILLIAM FEMN. 

William Penn (1644-1718), tJie son of An Enp- 
lish admirol, is celebrated not only as a distingnishcd 
writer on Quakerism, but as tlie founder of the 
•tate of Pennsylvania in North America. The prin- 
ciples which he adopted gave much olfence to his 
father, who repeatedly banished him from his house ; 
but at length, when it apjieared that the son’s opi- 
nions were unalterable, a reconciliation took place 
between them. Like many other memljcrs of the 
Sociiety of Friends, Penn suffered much iiersecution, 
and- was repeatedly thrown into prison. During a 
confinement in this Tower of London, ho wrote the 
most celebrated of his works, entitled No Cross^ 
no CrowHy in which the views of llie Quakers are 
powerfblly maintained, and wliich continues in higli 
esteem among persons of tliat denomination. After 
his liberation, he spi'iit rnuidi time in defending his 
principles against various opponents — among oilicrs, 
Richard Baxter, witli whom he held a public dispu- 
tation, which lasted for six or seven hours, not, as 
it appears, without considerable asperity, especially 
on the part of Baxter. Tn 1681, Charles II., in con- 
sideration of some unliquidated claims of the de- 
ceased Admiral Perm upon the crown, granted to 
William, the sun, a'district in North America, whieli 
was named Pennsylvania by his majesty’s desire, 
and of which Penn was constituted sole proprietor 
and governor. ?Ie immediately took measures for 
the settlement of the province, and drew up articles 
of government, among which the following is one of 
the most remarkable * That all persons in this 
province, who confess and acknowledge the one al- 
mighty and eternal God to lx* the e.rcator, upholder, 
and ruler of the world, and that hold tluanselves 
obliged in conscience to live peaceably and justly in 
society, shall in no ways be molested or prejudiced 
for their religious persuasion, or practice in matters 
of faith and worship ; nor shall they be compelled, 
at any time, to frequent, or miiintain, any religious 
worship, place, or ministry whatever.’ Having gone 
out to his colony in 1682, lie proceeded to buy laud 
from the natives, with whom he entered into a treaty 
of peace and friendship, which was observed while 
the power of the Quakers predominated in the 
colony, and which for many years after his death 
caused his memory to bt* affectionately cberisbed 
by the Indians. lie then fixed on the site of his 
capital Philadelphia, the building of which, on a 
regular plan, 'was immediately commenced. After 
spending two years in America, he returned to Eng- 
land in 1684, and was enabled, by kis iiitiina<;y witli 
James II., to procure the release of his Quake, 
brethren, of whom fourteen hundred ami eighty were 
in prison at the accession of that monarch. When 
James, in order, no doubt, to facilitate the re-esta- 
blishmentof the Qatholic religion, proclaimed liberty 
of conscience to his subjects, the Quakers sent up 
an address of thanks, which was delivered to his 
majesty by Penn. This brought a suspicion of 
popery upon the latter, between whom and Dr 
TiUotson a correspondence took place on the sub- 
ject, Tillotsoii, in his concluding letter, acknow- 
ledged himself convinced of the falsity of the accu- 
Ba^m, and asked .pardon for having lent an ear to 
it. After the Revolution, l^emi’s former intimac'y 
with James caused him to be regarded as a dis- 
aflbi^d person, and led to various troubles ; but he 
•till continued to preach and write in support of his 
fkvpurite doctrines. Having once more gone out to 
America in 1699, he there exerted liimself for the 
improvement of his colony till 1701, when he finally 
return^ to England. This excellent and philan- 
tiitropic man survived till 1718. 


Besides the work already mentioned, Penn wrote 
Ui^ectiona and Maxim relating to Conduct of 
Lifcy and A AVy, ^c., to discern the Viffetence 
tween the Beligion professed by the. Quakertty and the 
Misrepresentations of their Adversaries. To George 
I Fox’s Journal, which was published in 1694, he 
prefixed A Brief Account of the Itise and Progress of 
the People coiled Qinikt’r.H. ’VlKi first of the subjoinea 
sptH'imens of his composition is extracted from his 
‘ No Cross, no Crown,’ where he thus argues 

\^Agavmt the Pride of Noble Birt1i.'\ 

That people are generally pnnul of their persons, is 
too visible and troublesome, OKpecially if they have 
any preteiiro cither tet blood or lieauty; the oue has 
raised many quarrels among men, ami the other 
among woiiion, ami men too otten, for tlieir sakes, and 
at their excitements. But to the first : what a pother 
has this noble blouil made iu the world, antiquity of 
name or family, whose iatlior or mother, grt'nt grand- 
father 01 great-graiidmotlicr, was best descended or 
allied ? what stock or what clan they came of 1 what 
coat of arms they guro { which had, of right, tlie pre- 
cedence 1 But, methinlis, nothing of man’s folly has 
less show of reason to palliate it. 

For, first, what matter is it of whom any one is de- 
scende<l, that is not of ill fame; since ’tis his own 
virtue that must raise, or vice depress him ? An au- 
ctistor's character is no excuse to a man’s ill actioufl, 
but an aggravation of bis degeneracy ; and s-ince vir- 
tue comes not by generation, 1 neither am the better 
nor the worse for iny forclather : to be sure, not in 
God’s account ; nor should it be in man’s. Nobody 
would endure injuries the easier, or reject favours the 
more, for coming by the hand of a man well or ill de- 
scended. I eouiess it were greater honour to have had 
1 lu> blots, and with an hereditaiy estate to have had 
a lineal descent of worth : but that w'as never found ; j 
no, not in the most blessed of families upon earth ; I 
iiK'an Abraham’s. 'J’o be descended of wealth and 
titlcn, fills no man’s head with brains, or Itcart with 
truth ; those qualities come from a higher cause. 
’Tis vanity, then, and most coudcmnable pride, for a 
man of bulk and eliaracler to despise another of less 
size ill the world, and of meaner alliance, for' want of 
them ; because the latter may have the merit, whore 
the former has only the efiects of it iu an ancestor : 
and though the one be great hy means of a forefather, 
the other is so too, but ’tis by his own ; then, pray, 
which is the bravest man of the two ? 

‘ (),’ says the person proud of blood, * it w^as never a 
good woriif since we have bad so many upstart gentle-* 
men !’ But what should otlicrs have said of that man'f) 
ancestor, when he started first up into the knowledge 
of the worlil ? F<jr he, and all men and families, ay, 
and all states and kingdoms too, have had tlieir up- 
starts, that is, their beginnings. This is like being 
the True Church, because old, not because good ; for 
families to be noble by being old, and not by being 
virtuous. No such matter : it must be age in virtue, 
or else virtue before ace ; for otherwise, a man should 
be noble by means of Lis predecessor, and yet the pre- 
decessor less noble than he, because be was the ac- 
quirer ; which is a paradox that will puzzle all their 
heraldry to explain. Strange 1 that they should be 
more noble than their ancestor, that got their nobility 
■for them ! But if this be absurd, as it is, then the 
upstart is tlie noble man ; the man that got it by hia 
virtue : and those only are entitled to his honour 
that are imitators of his virtue ; the rest may bear his 
name from his blood, but that is all. Tf virtue, then, 
fpve nobility, which heathens tliemselves agree, then 
famiiif» are no longer truly noble than they are vir- 
tuous. And if virtue go not by blood, but by tlM 
qualifications of the descendants, it follows, blood IB 
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excluded ; else blood would bar virtue, and 'no man 
that wanted the one ehould be allowed the bonedt of 
the other ; which were to stint and bound nobility for 
want of antiquity, and make virtue useless. 

No, lei blood and name go together ; but pray, let 
I nobility and virtue keep con)pany, for they arc nearest 
1 of kin. ’Tip thus j)09ited by Clod himself, that best 
! knows how to apportion things with an equal and just 
: hand. He neither likes nor dislikes by descent ; nor 
does he regard what peo])le were, but are. He re- 
members not the righteousness of any man that leaves 
his rightcfiiisness, much less any unrighteous man for 
the righteiMisness of his ancestor. 

Bui if these men of blood please to think themselves 
concerned to believe and reverence <lod in his Holy 
Scriptures, they may learn that, in the beginning, lie 
made of one blood all nations of men, to dw'ell upon 
all the face of tlie earth ; and that we are descended 
of one father and mother ; a more certain original 
than the best of us can assign. From thonco go down 
to Noah, who w’as the second planter of human race, 
and we arc upon some certainty for our forefathers. 
What violence has rapt, or virtue merited since, and 
how farw’c that ate alive are concenicd in either, will 
be hard for us to determine but a few ages olf ns. 

But, inethinks, it should suffice to say, our own eyes 
see that men of blood, out of their gear an^ trappings, 
without their feathers and finery, have no uioreinaiks 
of honour by nature stamped upon them than their 
inferior neighbours. Nay, themselves being judges, 
they will frankly tell us they feel all tluise passions 
in their blood that make them like oth<T men, if not 
farther from the virtue that trul> liiguifies. 'I'he 
lamentable ignorance and dehauchcrv that now rages 
among too many of our greater soit of folks, is too 
clear land casting an evidence in the point : and pray, 
tell me of what blood are they eonie ( 

Howbeit, when I have said all this, 1 intend not, 
by debasing one false quality, t<» make insolent an- 
other that is not true. I would not be thought to set 
the ohmd upon the present gentleman’s shoulder ; by 
no means ; his rudeness will not mend the matter. 
But what I have writ, is to give aim t<» all, where true 
nobility dwells, that every one may arrive at it by the 
ways of virtue and goodness. But for all this,.l must 
allow a gicat advantage to tin giiitleman ; and there- 
fore prefer his station, just us the Apostle Paul, who, 
after he had humbled tlie .IeVl^H, that insulted upon the 
Christians with their law and rites, gave them the ad- 
vantage upon all other nations in statutes and judg- 
ments. 1 must grant, that the condition of our great 
men is much to be j»referrcd to the ranks of inferior 
‘people. For, first, they have raou power to do good ; 
and, if their hearts be equal to their ability, tliey are 
blessings to the people of any country. Secondly, the 
eves of the profile are usually direct^'d to tliem ; and if 
they will be kind, just, and helpful, they shall have 
their affections and services. Tlii»*rlly, they aie not 
under equal straits with the inferior sort ; and conse- 
■^[Uentiy they have mere help, leisure, and occasion, to 
polish their passi-ms and tempers with hooks and con- 
versation. Fourthly, they have more time to obsen’c 
the actions of other nations ; to travel and view the 
, laws, customs, and interests of other <*ountrics, and 
bring home whatMu-ver is worthy or imi table. And so 
an eayier way is o]ien for gieaL men to get honour ; and 
fitich as Jove tru- reputation will embrace the best 
means to it. lint becau.-e it too oflen happen®: that 
great men do little mind to give Cmd the glory of 
their prosperity, and to live answerable to bis mercies, 
buU 01 ) the contraiy, live without Hod in the world, 
the lusts thereof, His hand is often seen, 
either in imtrf/vorishing or extinguishing them, and 
rttlaing up men of more virtue and humility to their 
Uitates aa»^ dignity. However, I must allow, that 
I amtmg of this rank, there have been some of 


them of more tlian ordinary virtue, whose examples 
have given light to their, families. And it has been 
soractliiug natural for some of their descendants tq 
endeavour to keep up the credit of their botises in 
proportion to the merit of their founder. And, to suy 
true, if there be any advantage in sueb descent, ’tis 
not from blood, but education ; for blood has no intel- 
ligence in it, and is often spurious and uncertain ; 
but education has a mighty influence and strong bias 
upon the affections and actions of men.* In this the 
ancient nobles and gentry of this kingdom did excel ; 
and it were much to be wished that our great people 
would set about to recover the ancient economy of 
their houses, the strict and virtuous discipline of their 
ancestors, when men w ere honoured for their, achieve- 
ments, and whcji nothing iiiore exposed a man to shame, 
than his being honi to a nobility that he had not a 
virtue to 8U]»]K>rt. 


[Penn's Atlvicc to Ids Children.'] 


Next, betake yourselves to some honest, industrious 
course of life, and that not of sordid covetousness, 
but for example, and to avoid idleness. And if you 
cliange your condition and marry, choose with the 
knowledge and consent of your mother, if living, or of 
guardians, or those that have the charge of you. Mind 
neither beauty nor riclics, but tKe fear of the Lord, 
and 5 sweet and amiable disposition, such as you can 
love above all this world, and that may make your 
hahifatioijs pleasant and desirable to you. 

And being married, be tender, affectionate, patient, 
and meek. Live in tbe fear of the Lord, and he will 
hb'..).s you and your offspring. Be sure to live within 
compass ; borrow not, neither he beholden to any. 
Buiii n(t yourselves by kindness to others; for that 
oxceed.s the due, honuds of friendship, neither will a 
true friend expect it. Small matters I heed not. 

Let your industry and jiarsimony go no further 
than for a sufficiency for life, and to make a provision 
for your children, and that in moderation, if the Lord 
gives you any. 1 charge you help the poor and needy ; 
let the Lord have a voluntary share of your income 
for the good of the poor, both in oui society and 
others; for we are all his creatures; remembering 
that * he that giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord.^ 
Know' well your . incomings, and your outgoing 
may be better regulated. Love not money nor the 
world : use them only, and they will serve you ; but 
if you love them you serve them, which will debase 
your spirits as well as offend the Lord. 

Pity the distressed, and hold out a hand of help to 
them ; it may be your case, and as you mete to others, 
(lod will mete to j(^ou again. 

Be humble and gentle in your conversation*; of few 
words 1 charge you, but always pertinent when you 
speak, hc*aring out before you attempt to answer, and 
then speaking as if you would persuade, not impose. 

Affront none, neither revenge th^ affronts that are 
done to you ; but forgive, and you siiall be foigiven of 
your heavenly Father. *’ 

In making friends, consider well first; and when 
you are fixed, be true, not wavering by rej[)orts, nor 
deserting in affliction, for that becomes not the good 
and virtuous. ^ , 

Watch against anger ; neither speak nor act in it ; 
for, like drunkenness, it makes a man a beast, and 
throws people into desperate inconf eniences. 

Avoid flatterers, for they are thieves in disguise^ 
their praise is costly, designing to get by those they 
bespeak ; they are the worst oi creatures ; they he to 


* While the influence of education, here spoken'of 'by Peon, 
ifi unquestionable, the fact of the horeditwy tranwotos tan of 
qualities, both bodily and mental, has been equally well OSoer- 
tiuned, although the laws by wlUoh It is regulated ar* in 
some respects obscure.— JSd. ' ' 
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flattiur, Mid flatter to cheat ; and', whloli ie worse, if 
Wiete them, 70 x 1 <}hcat yourselves most dange- 
But the rirtuouH, though poor, love, cherish, 
and prefer. Rcmemher David, who, asking the Lord, 

* shall abide in thy taheniaclef who shall dwell 

u^on ihy holy hiU 1 * answers, * lie that walketh up- 
rightly, worketh righteousness, and speaketh the truth 
In his heart; in whose eyes the vile penson is con-' 
temued, imt honouroth them who fear the Lord.’ 

Nekt, my children, be temperate in all thinw: in 
your di^, for that is physic by prevention ; it keeps, 
nay, It makes jieople healthy, and their generation 
sound. This is exclusive <tf the spiritual a<ivantago 
it brings. I^e also plain in your apparel ; keep out 
that lust which reigns too much owr some ; Jet your 
virtues be your oruanients, rcuiciubering life is more 
than food, and the bod^ than raiment. Let 3 'our fur- 
niture be simple and cheap. Avoid pride, avarice, 
and luxury. Ibjad lay ‘ No Cross, no Crown.’ There 
is instruction. Make your conversation with the most 
eminent for wisdom and piety, and shun all wicked 
men as you hope for the blessing of (.hxl and the com- 
fort of your father’s living and <lying prayers. He 
sure you speak no evil of any, no, not of the meanest ; 
much less of your superiors, as magi strides, guardians, 
tutors, teachei's, and elders in Christ. 

Be no busybodies ; meddle not with other folk’s 
mattem, but when in conscience and tluty pressed ; 
for it procures trouble, and is ill laanuers, and very 
un.seeuily to wise men. 

Ill your families remeinbiT Abnihain, Moses, and 
Joshua, their integrity to the Lord, and do as you 
have them for your examples. 

Let the fi»r and service of the living Ciod be encou- 
raged in your houses, and that plainness, sobriety, 
and moderation in all tilings, os bccoiucth God’s 
chosen people ; and as I advise you, my beloved chil- 
dren, do you counsel yours, if God should give you 
any, Xea, I counsel and command them as my pos- 
terity, that they love and serve the Lm'd God with an 
upright heart, that he may bless you and jours fixmi 
generation to generation. 

And as for you, who are likely to be coucerm*<l in 
the government of Pennsylvania and my parts of Hast 
Jersey, especially the first, I do charge you before the 
Lord God and his h<dy angels, that you be lowly, 
diligent, and tender, fearing God, loving the people, 
and hatiug covetousness. Let justice have its im- 
pojrtiai course, and the law frc'* passage, Th<»ugh to 
your loss, protect no man against it; for jou are not 
above the law, but the law above you. Live, there- 
fore, the lives yourselves you would have the people 
live, and then you have right and baldness to punish 
the transgressor. Keep upon the square, for God 
you : thwefore, do your <luty, and be sure you see 
with your own eyes, and hear with your own ears. Kn- 
tertaln no lurchers, cherish no informers for gain or 
revenge, use no tricks, fly to no devices to support or 
cover injustice ; bA let your hearts be upright befoiv 
the Uord, trusting in him above tlie contrivances of 
men, and none sluill be able to hurt or supplant. 

THOMAS ELL WOOD. 

Thomas Ell WOOD (1639-1713) is the last writer 
atii 9 ng the early Quakers whom we think it neces- 
saiiy to mention, alle was a man of considerable 
tslOEit, and remarkably endowed with the virtues of 
b^Totenoe, perseverance, and integrity, which have 
boo)* ko generally displayed by the members of the 
8 o«iiel/y of Friends. He seems to liave been totally 

I fr^ the violent and intolerant disposition by 

Fox was characterised. From an in- 
1 and highly instructive Life of Ellwood, 

1 himsdf, it appears that his conversion to 

1 the of Qtti^erlsm gave deep oflence to his 
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father, who sometimes beat him with gsegt Jeterityt 
particularly when the son persisted in remaining, 
covered in his presence. To prevent the recUtreH^tsft 
of this offence, he suecessivdy took from ThMnfl* 
all his hats, so that, when he went abroad, the e)C“ 
jEwurc of his bare head oc^casioned a severe cold.. 
Still, however, there remained another cause of' 
offence ; for ‘ whenever I had occasion,’ says Ellwood, 

‘ to speak to my father, though 1 hod no hat now 
to oflend him, yet my language did as much ; for I 
durst not sa^ “ you” to him, but thou” or thee,” 
as tlie occasion required, and then he would be sure 
to fall on me wdth his fists. At one of tliese times, 

1 remember, when he hail bt'iiten me in that man** 
iier, he coraniandcd me (as he commonly did at such 
times) to go to mv I’hambcr, wliieh I did, and he 
followed me to the mdtom of the stairs. Being come 
thither, he gave me a parti ng-blow\ and in a very 
angry tone, said, “ Sirrah, if ever 1 hear you say 
thou or Owe to me again, I'll strike your teeth down 
your throat.” 1 was greatly grieved to hear him ' 
say so, and feeling a w-ord rise in my heart unto 
him, I turned again, and eahnly said unto him, 

“ Should it not lx*- just if Chwl should serve thee so, 
when thou sayest ‘ tliou’ or ‘ thee’ to him.” Though 
his hand w'as up, I saw it sink, and his countenance 
fall, and he turned away, and loft me standing there. 
But I, notwithstanding, wx^nt up into my chamber 
and cried unto the T.ord, earnestly beseeching him 
that ho would be pleaseJ to open my father’s eyes, 
that lie miglit see whom ho fought against, and for 
what; and that he would turn his heart’ 

But what has given a peculiar interest to EUvrood 
in the eyes of posterity, is the circumstance of his 
having been a pupil and friend of Milton, and one 
of those who read to the poet after the loss of his 
sight. The objei’t of billwood in offering his services 
a.s a reader was, that he might, in return, obtain 
from Milton some assistance in his own studies. One 
of his friends, as wc learn from bis autobiography, 
‘had an iiilimate acquaintance witli Dr Paget, a 
physician of note in London ; and he with John 
Milton, a gentleman of great note for learning 
throughout the learned world, for the accurate pieces 
he hud written on various subjects and occasions, 
'riiis jicrson, having filled a public station in former 
times, lived now a private and retire<l life in Lon- 
don; and, having m’ holly lo'it Ins sight, kept always 
a man to read to him, which, usually, was the son 
of sonic gentleman of his acquaintance, whom, in 
kindness, he t(M>k to improve his learning.’ The 
autobiography contains the following particulars of 

{_Ellivoo<rs Intcrcourte with MiltonJ] 

He received me courteously, as well for the sake of 
Dr Paget, who iiitroduced me, as of Isaac Pennington, 
who recommended me, to both of whom he bore a good 
respect ; and having inquired divers things of me, 
with respect to my former progressions in learning, he 
dismissed me, to provide myself of such accommoda- 
tions as might be most suitable to my future studies. 

1 went, therefore, and took myself a lodging as near 
to his house (which was then in Jewin-Street) as conve- 
niently I could ; and, from thenceforward, went every 
day, in the afternoon (except on the first days of the 
week), and sitting by him in his dining-room, read to 
him such books, in the Latin tongue, as he pleased to 
hear me read. 

At my first sitting to read to him, observing that I 
used the English pronunciation, ho told me if I would 
have the benefit of the Latin tongue (not only to 
and understand Latin authors, but to converse wim 
foreigners, either abroad or at home), I must loaru thi 8 
foreign pronunciation. To this 1 consenting, he in- 
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ftlr^ctod me h<m^ iiO sound the Towela, so difihsont from to him, * 'llxou hast said much hflre of Par^iiso. 
the common pronunciation used by the English (who but wliat hast thou to say of Par^tse l^ouud 
speak Anglioe their Latin), that (with some few other made me no answer, but sat some tknoili ai9ttSO>$ 
variations in sounding some consonants, in particular then brake off that discourse, and .fall; upoft aiUSiiher 
cases, as <7, before E or /, like Ck; Sc^ before 7, like subject. ,, ^ 

&c.) the Latin thus spoken seemed as different, After the sickness was over, and the oHy well 
from that which was delivered as the English gene- cleansed, au«l become safely habitable again, he re- 
rally speak it, as if it was another language. turned thither ; and when, ^terwards, I went to wait 

I had, before, during niy retired life at my father’s, on him there (which I seldom failed of doing, whenever 
bjy unwearied diligence and industry, so for recovered my occasions drew me to London), be rfiowod me his 
j the rules of grammar (in which I had once been very second poem, called * Paradise Regained,* and, in a 
ready), that I could both read a Latin author, and, pleasant tone, said to me, ‘This is owing to you, for 
after a sort, hammer out his meaning. But this you put It into my head at Chalfont; which bHbre 1 
I diango of pronunciation proved a new difficulty to me. had not thought of.’ 

It was now harder to me to read than it was before to , - . , . , ... 

imdcretaiid when read. But furnishes some intcrcstiog psrtculars 

concerning the London prisons, in, which he and 
• Labor oinuia vmdt many of his brother Quakers were confined, and the 

improbns. manner in which they were treated both '^ere oiid 

incessmit pains ,,f doors. Besides his autobiography, he wrote 

Tbe end obtains. numerous controversial treatises, the most Woml- 

And so did I, which made my reading the more ac- nent of which is The Foundation of Tithe* S^ken^ 
ceptable to ray master. He, on the other hand, per- published in 1682. Jlis Sacred Histories of Old 


And so did I, which made my reading the more ac- nent of which is The Foundation of Tithe* Shaken^ 
ceptable to ray master. He, on the other hand, per- published in 1682. His Sacred Histories of Old 
ceiving with what earnest desire I pursued learning, and iVleu) Testaments, wdiieh appeared in 170^' And 

g ave me not only all the encouragement, but all the 1709, arc regarded as bis most considerable produc- 
elp he could ; for, having a curiou.s ear, he undoi- tions. 
stood, by my tone, uhen I understood what I read, 

and when I did not ; and accordingly would stop me, ^ John bunyan. 

examine me, and open the most difficult passages John Bunyan (1628-1688), the son of a tinker 
to me, residing at Klton, in Bedfordshire, is one of the most 

Thus went I on for al>out six weeks’ time, reading remarkable religious authors of this age. He was 


to him in the aftcnioons, and exercising myself, with taught in childhood to read and write, and afterwords, I 
my own books, in my chamber iu the foreuoone. I _ 

But, alas I 1 had fixed my studies in a wrong place. 

London and 1 could never agree for health. My lungs flk iHn 

(as I suppose) were too tender to boar the sulphureon.s 
air of that city ; so that 1 sooTt began to droop, and. 

in less than two months’ time, I wa?. fain to leave both < ' 'WSm > 

my studios and the city, and return into the country, , 

to preserve life ; and much ado I had to get thither. , ‘.'v/Vv ': 

don,] I was very kindly I'cccivcd by my ma.stcr, who ^ 

bad conceived so good an opinic n of me, that my con- 

versation (1 found) was acceptable to him ; and he . j 

seemed , heartily glad of my recurery and return ; and 4'^ 
into our old method of study we fell again, 1 reading 

to him, and he explaining to me as occasion re- , 

f^ojp'e little time before I went to Aylesbury prison, 

I was desired by my quojidatu master, Milton, to take 

tt hohse for him iu the neighbourlufod where 1 dwelt, ''' 

^at he might get out of the cHy, for the safety of // 

himself and his family, the pe^rtilenco'thcn growtng '' 

hot, in London. I took a pretty box for him iu Giles 
1 Chaifont, a mile from me, of whicl. I gave him notice, 

And intended to have w'aitcd on him, 'atid .seen him ' '' 

well-SBttlod in it, but was preventeJ by that imprison- , , 

laeut. John Banyan, 

B^,now, being rtdeased, and rctumod home, I soot; having resolved to follow bis fanner’s ocimpaidon, 
IBAdft a visit to him, to welcome him into the country, travelled for many years alxiufc the country os a 
Alfjpr some common discourses had passed between repairer of metal utensils. At this time he’is r^re- 
lis, he called for a manuscriid of his, which, being sented to have been sunk in profligacy and wicked- 
brought, he dcliverod to me, bidding me to take it ness, though, as W'e find a love of dancing and ringing 
homo with me, and read it at my leisure, and, when I bells included among what he afterwards looked upon 
had so done, return it to him, with my judgment as heinously sinfbl tendencies, it is probable tbhti fike 
thswufwn. many other religious' enthusiasts, he has greAl^ Wc- 

Whau if'OaB&o home, and hnd set my.sclf to reaxl it, aggerated tlie deinravity of his uiufegenerated condl- 
I found it WAS'that eycellciit poem, which he entitled tion. One of his most grievous transgresaioni 
‘ Paradise Lost.* After 1 had, with tin; utmost atten- that of swearing immoderately ; and it appAan tl^at , 
tion, re^ it tli^ugh. i nwjde him another visit, and even while lying in wickeiiess, his consdeU^ crfkW 
returned him his book, with duo acknowledgment for troubled him. By degrees his religious impXUAiions 
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#10 omse on ilie eve of putting to the test by 
Ob0iiVHid&ii||‘ some water puddles to be dry), lie at 
tbngth Attained a comfbrtable state of belief} and, 
j ihAnugf now resolved to toad a moral and pious life, 

I waS| about tlie year 1653, baptised and admitted as a 



nirtbplat'o ot linnymi. 


member of the Baptist eongi’(‘i?ation in Bedford. By 
the solicitation of tlie other members of that body, 
he was induced to become a pn!ru;her, though iK>t 
without some modest reluctanc'e on liis part, Afler 
zealously preaching tlie gospel for five years, he whs 
apprehended asta niiiintHiner and upholder of as- 
aemblies for religious purposes, winch, soon after the 
Restoration, had been dcehircd unUwfuL llis sen- 
tenoe of condemnation to perpetual hanisliincnt 
was commuted to imprisomuent in Bedfor<l jail, 
where lie remained for twelve years and a-lialf. 
During that long period he einploj'ed himself part ly 
in writing pious works, and partl.\#in inakiiig lagged 
laces for the support of himself and liis f.mnij, 
Hu library while in prison consisted but, of Ino 
books, the Bible and Fox’s Book of iMartyrs, with 
both of whicli his own productions show him to 
have become e 3 «|remcly familiar. Having been li- 
berated through the benevolent endeavours of J)r 
Banow, bisliOii of Jancoln, he resumed his t)i’<’upa- 
tton of itinerant preacher, and contiiuMid to exercise 
It until the proclaniatkm of liberty of eonscienee 
by James II. After that event, he was enabled, 
by the contributions df his fripnds, to erect a meet- 
ihg'house in Bedford, where his jireaching attracted 
l#*ge congrcgaticgis during the remainder of lus life. 
,Bb freaueutly visited and preached to the noncon- 
in l.«ondon, and w'hcn there in 1G8S, was 
tSby fever in the sixty-first year of Ids age. 

' #rilile in prison at Bedford, Bunyan, as wo have 
^ composed several works ; of these The Pilgrim' a 
jfrMB tfiU World to that which is to Come is 
which has acquired the most extensive ceto- 
‘ ' Its p^oilarity, indeed, is almost unrivalled ; 
through innumerable editions, and been 
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translated into most of the European liuigua^. Thie 
objei't of this remarkable prcKhictioi^ it is hardly 
necessary to say, is to give an allegorical View of 
life of u Christian, his difficulties, temptotiohSu disi** 
couragenients, and nltimate triumph; and thir ls 
done with such skill and graphic effect, that tllft' 
book, tbougli u]K)n the most serious of subjects, it 
read by children w'iMi as much pleasure as the fictions 
professedly written for their amusement. The W'ork 
is, Ihroiigliont, strongly imbued with the Calvinistic 
principles of l.he author, who, in relating the conten- 
tions of his h(‘ro Avith the powers of darkness, and 
the terrible visions i)y winch be was so frequently 
appall(*(l, bus <l<*ubtless drawn largely from what ho 
liimself experieiurd under the inlluence of his ow'n 
fervid imsiginution. Jt lias, not wdthont reason, IxiCn ‘ 
questioned whctbcr the religions ideas whicli the 
w<'rk is calonlated to inspire, be not of so unneces- 
sarily gloomy 11 character as to render its indiscrimi- 
nate perusal by ebildren iinpnqier. Of the literary 
merits of ‘ The I'llgrim’s J’rogress’ ]\tr Southey 
speaks m the following terms:— ‘Ilis is a home- 
spun style, not a manufactured one : and w'liat a 
difference is there \»etwci‘n its homeliness and the 
ilippimt vulgarity of the linger L’Kstrange and Tom 
Bnmii seUnolJ if it is not a well of English uhdc- 
filed h> A\hieli the j)oet as well as the philologist 
must repair, if they Avonld dnuk f)f the living waters,, 
it is a <‘l('ar stream of enrrent JOnglish, the vernacular 
speech of his age, aonu tr.nes, indeed, in its rusticity 
and coarseness, hut always in its plainness and its 
strength. 'Po this natural style Bunyan is in some 
degree htdiolden for his general popularity ; his 
language is everywhcjre level to tiic most ignorant 
readiT, and to the meanest, capjicity; there is a I 
lumiely reality alxnit it ; a nursery tale is not more 
intelligihle, in its manrKT of inirralion, to a child* 
Anotlu r ciiuse of hi.s popularity is, that he taxes the 
imagination as little as tli(‘ understanding. The 
viviihu'ss of his own, w'liieh, as his history slioivs, 
sonud lines could not. distniguish ideal impressions 
from aeliial tines, oeeiisioiu.d this. He saw tlic things 
of which hc‘ was writing as distinelly with his 
mind’s eye as if they wvro indecfl jinssing before 
him ill a dream. And tbo reader perhaps sees them 
iiK>re satisfactorily to himself, because the outline of 
, Iho picture only is jirescnted toliim, and the author 
I Iniving m.-ide no attenqit to till nji tlie details, every 
reader snpplle.s them lurordnig to the measure and 
seojie of his own iiiiellectual and imaginative 
powers.'* Another allegorical production of Bunyan, 
which is still read, lliongh less extensively, is The 
IJoh/ B'/:r tJtfule hy King i^haddai upon Piaholua, for 
the liegoinisMi of the Alctropnlis of the Worhf or ,fJt6 
l^tsiny ami Hetahtny of AlanwuL Here tlie fall of 
man is tvjiiiied In' the capture of the nourishing 
city of Mansoul by Diaholna, the enemy of its right- 
ful soA’creign Shiiddiii, or Jidiovah; whoS^, son Im- 
manuel rcoovei s it after a tedious siege. Bunyan’s 
Grave abounding to the Chief "of Sinners (of which 
the most remarkable portions are given below) is an 
interiK?ting though fanatical narrative of his own life 
and religious experience. His other works, Avhieli 
arc numerous, and principally of the emiileniatic 
class, need not be montitined, as their merits are 
iu>t great enough to have preserved them from j 
almost totid oblivion. Tlu: concluding extracts are ! 
from ‘ The Tilgrini’s Progress.’ i 

[Extracts from Bnnyan's Autobiography ' : 

In this niy relation of the nieiriful Avorlcing of Ooil 
upon niy soul, it will not be iiiniss, if, in tho^fifst 
place, 1 do, in a few words, give ) on a hint of my 

# Southey's edition wf ‘ The Ptlgrtiu’s Progrew,’ 

4Gi 
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! and manner ef Winging up, that thereby the 

! goi^m and bounty of God towards rae may be the 
more adrancsed and magnified before the sons of men. 

1?^or my descent, then, it was, as is well known by 
many, of a low and inconsiderable generation, my 
faiber's house being of that rank that is meanest and 
most despised of all the families of the laud. Where- 
fore I have not here, as others, to boast of itoblc blood, 
and of any high-born state, according to the flesh, 
though, all things coiiBidorcd, I magnify the heavenly 
ma^iesty, for that by this door he brought me into the 
world, to partake of the grace and life that is in Christ 
by the gospel. Hut, notwithstanding the meunness 
and ineoj»siderab)enc»s of my parents, it pleased God 
to put it into their hearts to put me to school, to learn 
me both to read and write ; the which I also attained, 
according to the rate of other poor men’s children, 
.though, to my shame, I confess I did soon lose that 1 
had fcanied, even almost utterly, and that long before 
the Lord did work his gracious work of conversion 
upon ray soul. As for my own natural life, for the 
time that I was without God in tlic world, it wjis, in- 
deed, according to the course of this world, and the 
rairit that now worketh in the children of disobedience, 
Eph. ii, 2, 3. It was my delight to he taken captive 
by the devil at his will, 2 Tim. ii. 2f!, Wing filled with 
all unrighteousness ; the which did also so strongly 
work, both in my heart and life, that 1 had but few 
equals, both for eui-sing, swearing, lying, and blas- 
pheming the holy name of God. Yea, so settled and 
rooted was 1 in these things, that they became as a 
second nature to me ; the wliich, as 1 have also with 
soberness considered since, did so olfeml the Lord, that 
j even in my childhood he did scare ami ten*ify me 
I with fearful dreams and visions. For often, after I 
had roent this and the other da) in sin, I hare Wen 
greatly afflicted while asleep with lUc apprehensions 
1 of devils and wicked spirits, who, as I tlien thought, 
laboured to draw me away witli them, of which 1 
cpuld never be rid. Also I shonld, at these yoars, be 
greatly troubled with the thoughts of the fearful tor- 
ments of hell-fire, still fearing that it would W my 
lot to he found at last among those devils and hellish 
fiends, who are there bound down with the'chains and 
bonds of darknes.s unto the jinlgiuent of thegi-eut day. 

These things, I say, when I was but a child but 
nine or ten years old, did so distnvss my soul, that 
then, in the midst of my many sjx)rts and childish 
vanities, amidst rny vain companions, 1 was often 
much ca.st down and afflicted in my mind therewith, 
yet could 1 not let go my sins. \ ea. I was alsc then 
so overcome with despair of life and heaven, that 1 
should often wish either that there had been no Imll, 
or that I had Wen a devil, supposing they wcretmly 
tormentors, that if it must needs W that I went thither, 

I might be rather a tormentor then be tormented my- 
self. 

A while after, those terrible dreams did Ica^ e me, 
which also I soon forgot ; for my pleasures did quickly j 
cat off the remembrance of them, as if th<'y had never 
been ; wherefore, with monj greediness, according to 
Inc strength of nature, 1 did still let loose the reins 
df my lusts, and delighted in all transgressions against 
tiM law of God ; ho that, until I came to the state of 
! I ringleader in all manner of 

vice arid ungodliuoHs. Yea, such prevalency had the 
Justs of the flesh on my poor soul, that, had not a 
miliifccle of precious grace prevented, 1 had not only 
stroke of otenml justice, but also laid 
mySi^lf ofKin to the stroke of those laws which bring 
some to disgrace ami shame before the face of the 
world. 

In those dftvs the thoughts of religion were very 
l^vouB to me ; 1 could neither endure it myself, nor 
^Ui4i any other should ; so that when 1 have seen some 
read ir',t|^ose books that concerned Chiistian piety, it 


would be as it were a prison to me< Then I said no|o 
God, * Depart from me, for I desire not ^e knowleto 
of thy ways,* **• 1** I void' ^ 

good consideration ; heaven and hell were both of 
sight and mind ; and as for saving and damning^ thliy 
were least in my thoughts. * 0 Lord, thou kaovrelfi 
my life, and my ways are not hid from thee.* 

Hut this I well remember, that, though Tcoold my^ 
self sin with the greatest delight and ease, yet eve^ ^ 
then, if 1 bad at any time seen wicked things, by those 
who prol'cssed goodness, it would make my spirit 
tremble. As once, above all the rest, when I was in 
the height of vanity, yet hearing one to swear that 
was reckoned for a religious man, it had so great a 
stroke upon my spirit, that it made my heart ache. 
Blit God did not utterly leave me, but followed me 
still, not with convictions, but judgments mixed with 
mercy. For once I fell into a creek of the sea, and 
hardly escaped drowning. Another time 1 fell out of 
a boat into Bedford river, but mercy yet piwervcd 
me ; besides, another time being in the fieldf with my 
companions, it chanced that an adder passed over the 
highway, so I, having a stick, struck her over the back, 

I and having stunned her, I forced open her mouth with 
j my stick, and plucked her sting out with my fingejS- 
by which act, had not God been merciful to me, X 
might, by my desperateness, have brought myself to 
my cjid. This, also, 1 have taken notice of with 
thanksgiving : when 1 was a soldier, I with others were 
drawn out to go to such a place to besiege it ; but 
when I was just ready to go, one of the company de* 
sired to go in my nxun ; to which when I had con- 
sented, he took my place, and coming to the sie^e, as 
he stood sentinel, lie was .shot in the head with a 
musket-bullet, and died. Here, as I said, were judg- 
ments aud mercy, but neither of them did awaken my 
soul to righteousness; wherefore I sinned still, and 
grew more and more rebellious against God, and cares ' 
le.ss of my own salvation. 

Presently after this T changed iny condition into a 
married state, and rny mercy was to light upon a wife 
whose father and mother were counted godly; this 
woman and I, though we came together os poor as poor 
might be (not having so much household stuff os a 
dish or spoon betwixt us troth), yet this she had for 
her part, ‘ I’he Plain Man’s Pathway to Heaven,* and 
‘ The Practice of Piety,’ which her vfather had left 
when he dieil. In these two books I sometimes read, 
wherein I found some things that wore somctrliat 
{densani to me (but all this while T met with no con- 
viction). She also often would toll me what a godly 
man her father was, and how he would reprove and 
correct vice, both in his house and among his neigh- 
bours, and what a igltriet and holy life he lived in his 
days, l>oth in word and deed. Wherefore these books, 
though they did not reach my heart to awaken It 
about my sad and sinful state, yet they did beget 
within me some desires to reform my vicious life, and 
fall in very eagerly with the religion^of the timos ; to 
wit, to go to church twice a-day, and there very de- 
voutly both say and sing as others did, yet retaining 
my wicked life ; but withal was so overrun with the 
spirit of superstition, that 1 adored, and that wUli 
great devotion, even all things (both the high-place, 
priest, clrak, vestment, service, and what else) belong- 
ing to the church ; counting all things holy ^at wera 
therein contained, and especially the priest and cl^ra 
most happy, and, without doubt, greatly blessed, be-, 
cause they were the servants, as 1 then thought. 6f. 
God, and were principal in the holy temple, to do 
work therein. This conceit grew so strong 
spirit, that had 1 but seen a priest (thou|^ never ^ 
sordid and debauched in his life), 1 should flnd siy' 
spirit fall under him, reverence* him, and knit 
him ; yea, I thought for the love 1 did bear unto taftt 

(supposing they were the, ministers of God), I Oifiild 
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jh<^e laid d(mn at their feet, and have been trampled 
by’ them— -their name, their garb, and work did 
iQ ihtokicate^ and bewitch me. * * 

' But all this while I was not sensible of the danger 
■lid etil of sin ; I was kept from considering that sin 
#ouid damn me, what religion soever I followed, un- 
less I wag found in Christ. Nay, I never thought 
whether there was such a one or no. Thus man, while 
blind, doih wander, for he knoweth not the way to the 
city of God, iJcclcs. x. 15. 

But one day, amongst all the sermons our parson 
made, his subject was to treat of the Sabbath-day, and 
of the evil of breaking that, cither witjj labour, sports, 
or otherwise ; wherefore I fell in my conscience u rider 
his sermon, thinking and believing that he made that 
sermon on purpose to show me my evil doing. And 
at that time I felt what guilt was, though never before 
that I can remember ; but then 1 was for the present 
greatly loaded therewith, and so went home, when the 
sermon was ended, with a great burden upon my 
spirit. This, for that instant, did embitter my former 
pleasures to me ; but hold, it lasted not, for before I 
had well dined, the trouble began to go off my mind, 
and my heart returned to its old course ; but oh, how 
glad was I that this trouble was gone from me, ami 
that the fire U’m.s put out, that I might sin again with- 
out control 1 Wherefore, when I had satisfied nature 
with my food, I shook the sermon out of my mind, 
and to my old custom of sports and gaming I retumed 
with great delight. 

But the same day, as I, was in the midst of a game, 
of cat, and having struck it one blow from the liole, 
just as I was almut t») strike it the second time, a voice 
did suddenly dart from heaven into my soul, which 
said, * Wilt thou leave thy sins aud go to heaven, or 
have thy sins and go to hell !’ At this I was put to 
an exceeding maze ; wherefore, leaving my eat upon 
the ground, 1 looked up to heaven, and was as if J 
hod, with the eyes of my understanding, seen the Ix)rd 
Jesus look down upon me, as being very hotly dis- 
pleased with me, and as if he did severely threaten me 
with some grievous punishment for those and other 
ungodly practices. 

I had no sooner thus conceived in my mind, hut 
suddenly this conclusion fastened on my spirit (for 
the former hint did set my sins again before iny face), 
tiuit I hatd been a great and grie\'ous sinner, and tbat 
it was now too late for me to look after heaven ; for 
I Christ would not forgive me nor pardon my tronsgres- 
sions. Then, while I was thinking of it, aud fearing 
lest it should be so, I felt iny heart sink in despair, 

} concluding it was too late, and therefore I rcsohed in 
I my mind to go on in sin ; for, thought I, if the case 
be thus, my state is surely miserable ; miserable if 1 
leave my sins, and but miserable if I follow them : 1 
can but be damned ; and if I must be so, I had as 
good be damned for many sins as be damned for few. 

Thus I stood in the midst of my play, before all 
^at> then were^rcsent ; but yet I told them iio- 
thUig; but, I say, having made this conclusion, I 
Runted deatMjratcly to my sport again ; and I well 
remember, that presently this kind of despair did 
80 possess my soul, that I was persuaded 1 could 
never attain to other comfort than what I should 
get ^n sin ; for heaven was gone already, so that on 
wat I must not think ; wherefore I found within me 
l^t desire to tiAe my fill of sin, that I might taste 
the sweetness of it ; and I made as much haste as 1 
cdbld to fill my belly with its delicates, lest I should 
44^ before I had my desires ; for that 1, feared greatly. 
Il> these things, I protest before God I lie not, neither 
46 % frame this sort of speech ; these were really, 
and with all my heart, my desires ; the good 
Venose mercy is unsearchable, forgive ray traiis- 
l^n^ons. And I am very confident that this temp- 
of the devil is more usual among poor creatures 
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than many are aware of, yet they contiouallly have a 
secreb conclusion within them, that there ^ ho hojbes 
for them; for they have loved sins, alter 

them they will go, Jer. ii. 25. xviii. 12. 

Now, therefore, I went on in sin, still grud^ng that 
I could not be sati.sfied with it as 1 would. This did . 
continue with me about a month or more ; but otio 
day, as 1 was standing at a neighbour’s shop window, 
and thero cursing and swearing aft<)r my wonted man- 
ner, there sat within the woman of tlie house, who 
heanl me ; aud though she was a very loose and un- 
godly wretch, yot protested that I swore and cursed 
at that most fearful rate, that she was made to tremble 
to hear me; and t(»ld me further, that I was the un- 
godliest fellow for swearing that she ever heard in all 
her life ; and that 1, by tlius doing, was able to sjioil 
all tlie youtli in the whole town, if they came but in 
my company. At this rejinwif I was silenced, and put 
to secret .shame, and tJiat, too, as I thought, before the 
God of heaven ; wlierefort*, wdiile 1 stood there, hang- 
ing down iny head, 1 wished that I might be a little 
child again, that my father might learn me to speak 
without this wicked iviiy of swearing ; for, thought I, 

I am so accustomed to it, that it is in vain to think 
of a reformation, for that could never be.* Jtut how 
it caiiKf to pass T know not, 1 <lid from tliis time for- 
ward so leave, my swearing, that it was a great wonder 
to myself to observe it ; and whereas before I knew not 
how to speak unless 1 put an oath before, and another 
behind, to make my W'ords have authority, now I 
could without it speak better, and wdth more pleasant- 
ness, than over 1 could before. All this while 1 knew 
not Jesus Christ, neither did leave my sports and 
plays. 

But quickly after this, I fell into company with 
one poor man that made profession of religion, who, as 
I ilien thought, did talk pleasantly of the Scriptures 
and of religion ; wherefore, liking what he said, I be- 
took me to my Bible, and began to tiike great jileasure 
in roading, especially with the historical part thereof; 
for, .'IS for I’auls ejustles, and such like scriptures, I 
coiiM not avfay with them, being as yet ignorant 
either of my natuic, or t)f tlie want and worth of Jesus 
Ghrist to save us. W'Jierefore I fell to some outward 
reformation both in my words and life, and did set ; 
the commandments before me for my way to heaven ; 
which commandments I also did .stii\e to keep, and, 
as I thought, did keep them ]>retty well sometimes, 
and then I should have comfort ; yet now and then 
should break one, and so afflict my conscience ; but 
then I should repent, and say I was sorry for it, and , 
promise God to do better next time, and there got 
help again ; for then 1 thought J pleased God as well- 
as any man in England. 

Thus I <*onli lined about a year, all which time out 
neighbours did take me to be a very godly and reli- 
gious man, and did marvel much to see such great 
alteration in my life and manners ; and, indeed, so it 
was, though I knew not Christ, nor grace, nor faith, 
nor hope ; for, as I have since seen, had I then died, 
my state had been most fearful. But, 1 say, my 
neighbours wx'rc amazed at this my great conver- 
sion — from prodigious profaneness to something like a 
moral life aud sober man. NoW, therefore, they began 
to praise, to commend, and to speak well of me, both 
to my face and behind my back. Now I was, as they 
said, become godly ; now I was become a right honest 
man. But oh I when I understood those wore their ; 
words and opinions of me, it pleased me mighty well ; | 
for though as yet I was nothing but a poor painted | 
hypocrite, yet I loved to he talked of as one that WM 
truly godly. 1 w^as proud of my godliness, and., in- 
deed, 1 did all I did either to bo seen of or well spukm. 
of by men ; and thus 1 continued for about a twri-Vn* 
month or more. . , . , -r ' 

Now YOU must know, that before thvs 1 had talum 
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1 nittijh delight i/i ringing, but my conscience beginning 
{ to be tender, I thongbt Midi pmctice was but Tain, 
a,nd therefore forced myself to leave it ; yet my mind 
hankered ; wherefore I would go to the steeple-house 
and look on, though I durs^ not ring ; but I thought 
this did not become religion neither ; yet I forced my- 
self and 'would look on still. But quickly after, I be- 
gan toithink, ‘IIow, if one of the bells should fall I’ 
ITien il chose to stand under a main beam that lay 
ovepthwart the steeple, from side to side, thinking 
bei»'t might stand sure; but then I thought again, 
sbrnild the bell fall with a swing, it might first hit 
theWrall, and then rebounding upon rne, might kill 
me for all this beam. This made me stand in the 
ateople-door ; and noiv, thought 1, 1 am safe enough ; 

, for if a hell should then fall, 1 can slip out behind 
these thick walls, and so he ])rcHfiTed notwithstand- 
ing. So after this I would yet go to see thorn ling, 
but would not go any further than the steeple-door ; 
but then it came into my head, ‘How, if tlie steeple 
itself liihould fall V And this thought (it may, for 
aught I know, a hen I stood an<l looked on) dnl con- 
tinually so shake iny mind, that I durst not st.nnd at 
the steeple-door any longer, luit was forced to flee, foi 
fear the steeple should fall upon iny liead. 

AnothcT thing was my dancing ; 1 was a full yeai 
before I could quite leave that, liut all this while, 
when 1 thought 1 kept Unit or this commandment, or 
did by word or dcc*l anything I thought iras go<*d, 1 
had gimt pen'-'o in my Conseiciieo, and would ihiuk 
with myself, Ciod cannut choose but be now pleased 
with me ; yea, to relate it in my own way, 1 thought 
no man in England could please (Jod better than 1. 
But, poor wretch as 1 was, I was all tins while igno- 
rant of .Tesus Hhrist, and going about to ostablisb my 
own righteousness ; and had perished therein, had not 
God in his mercy showed me more of my state by 
nature. * *■' 

In these days, ^^hcn 1 have li< ard others talk of 
what was the sin against the Holy ( lliost, then nould 
tlie tempter so provoke me to desire to sin that sin, 
that 1 was as if I could not, must not, fie.tber should 
be quiet until 1 had conimitted it ; now no sm a'onld 
serve but that : if it were to be committed by speak- 
ing of such a wtird, then 1 have been as if my mouth 
would have spoken that word wiicthcr I would or i.o ; 
and in so strong a measure was the temptation ujion 
me, that often I have been ready to clap mv hands 
under my chin, to hold my nuiuth from opening ; at 
other limes, to lo.ap with my lie, id downward into 
some muck-hill hole, to keep my month from ''qioiik- 
ing. Kow, again, 1 counted tin* estate of everything 
that God had made tar better than this ilreadful .state 
of mine was; ye, a, gladly w'onlJ 1 have been in the 
condition of a dog or a horse, for I knew they had no 
souls to perish under the everlasliiig weight of hell or 
, sin, as mine was like to do. Nay, though I saw this 
, find felt this, yet that wliieh added to my hori<iW w.is, 
1 could not find that with all my soul I did de- 
, i^e deUvcranco. Tlmt scrijiture did also tear .and 
,^jid my soul in the midst of these distmetions, ‘The 
; lisdcked are like the troubled sea, w'hich cannot rest, 
^\^ho8e W’atcrs cast up nurc and dirt, I’here is no 
to the wicicfid, fc'aith iny God,’ Isulah Ivii. 


j Jind now I am speaking my experience, 1 will in 
' till# thni.'t in a word or two <’oncer:iing my 

th® word, and ol God's dealing with me in 
thijiit' Afcr 1 had been about five or 
{iU years awakened, ar.d helped to see both the want 
and WUrth of, Christ our Lord, and to venture 
nty aottl upon himj some of the most able among the 
, ,|W»t8 with u.. for judginent and holiness of life, as 

^niCsetived, did ptirceive that God counted me 
hnderatand something ol his will in his 
\ji holy ivord, luad had given me utterance to express 


what 1 saw to others for edifikiaiion ; thlere^^ 
desired me, with much eamestaoiis, that 1 wOttH 
be willing at Borne timCB to takc iubfund, m oi5i«>,l!^ 
the meetings, to .speak a word of ^exhorWitibn unto 
them. The which, though at the first it did ’ittuoh 
dash and abash ray spirit, yet being atill by them de- 
sired and intreated, 1 consented, and did twice, at 
two several assemblies, but in private, though with 
much weakness, discover my gift amongst th^ ; 4t 
which tlioy did solemnly protest, as in the si^t oT 
the great God, they w'eie both afl'ected and emn^rted, 
and gave thanks to the Father of mercies for the 
grace bestowed^on me. 

After this, sometimes, when some of them did go 
into the coimiry to teach, they would also that 1 
should go w'ith ill cm, w'here, though as yet I durst not 
make use of my gift in an open way, yet more pri- 
vately, as I came amongst the good people in those 
jd.acpfi, 1 did sometimes sjieak a word of admonition 
unto them also, the wdtitdi they recoirjyl with rejoic- 
ing at the meicy of God to me-ivard, jirufessing theit 
souls weio edi/ied tlicreby. Wherefore, to he brief, 

I at Iasi being still desired by the church, I was more 
! particularly called fortli, and appointed to a more 
ordinary and jmblit ])rcaching of the W'ord, not only to 
and amongst' them tlmt believed, but also to offer the 
gospel to those wlio bad not yet received the faith 
thereof: about which time I dbl evidently find in my 
iniml a secret piicking forw^anl thereto, though at that 
time 1 was most sorely atHicted with fiery diurts of the 
devil concerning my eternal stute, * • 

Wherefore, though of myself, of all the saints the 
mo.st nnwortliy, yet I, with grent fear and trembling 
a( iny own weakness, did sot upon the work, and did, 
aecording to my gift, picacb that blessed gORpcl that 
God hath shown iiu' in Hio holy w’ord of truth ; which, 
when the country understood, they came in to hoar 
i.’ic word by hundreds, and that from all parts, though 
upon* divers .and sundry accounts. And I thank God 
he gave unto me some measure of Imwels and pity 
for their souls, wliii'h also put me forw'ard to labour 
with creiii oarneHtnejs to find out such a word as 
might, if Go<l would bless it, aw'akeii the conscience, 
in wliich also the gomi Lord had respect to tlfe desire 
of his .seiwant ; for I had not preached long before 
some began to l)e pvcatly atflieted in their minds at 
the greatness of their sin, and of their need of Jesus 
ClirLst. 

But I fii-st eoubl not believe that God should speak 
by me to the heart of any man, still tiounfcing myself 
unw orthy ; yet those who were thus touched would 
have a p.articul.Tr respect for me ; and though I did 
j)ut it from me that they should be awakened by mo, 
still they would {fffirrti it before the saints of God : 
they would also bless God for me (unworthy wretch 
tlmt I am 1), and count me God’s instrument that 
showed to thorn the way of salvation. * * 

'J’hus 1 went on for tlie space of two years, crying 
out against men’s sins, and their fet^ul state beoaa|e 
of them. After which the Lord came in upon mv/rtrn 
soul with some sure pence and comfort through Cwist : 
wherefore now I altered in mv preaching (fof Btill I 
preached what I saw and felt) ; now tliereforO I did 
much labour to hold with Jesus Christ in all his 
offices, relations, and benefits unto the world, and did 
strive also to condemn and remove those false sup- 
ports and jirops on which the world doth Icon, Unt^ 
by them fall and penBh. Ou these things also I 
as long as ou the other. 

After this, God led me into something of tb^ BWa- 
stery of the union of Christ ; wherefore that I ws- 
covered and showed to them also. And when X 
travelled through these three points of the uf 
God, about the space of five years or mojpe, 
caught in my pVesent practice, and castinte 
where I have lain above afl long again tb Gonfinn''th^ 
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truth by w&y of aufFering, as I was before in testifying 
^ It ^^aoeording to the Soripturos in a way of preach- 

1 first went to preach the word abroad, the 
doetors and priests of the country did open wide 
against me ; but 1 was persuaded of this, not to render 
railing for railing, but to see how many of their <;ar- 
professors 1 could conviiioe of their miserable state 
by the law, and of the want and worth of Christ : for, 
thought I, ‘That shall answer lor mo in time to conic, 
when they shall be for my hiru before their face,’ Gen. 
XXX. 33i 

1 never cared to meddle witli tliiiiirs that were con- 
troverted, and in dispute among the saints, especially 
things of the lowest nature ; jot it pleased me muen 
to^ contend with grr-at eariJcstncHs for the W’ord of 
faith, and the remission of sms by the death and suf- 
forings of Jesus ; but, I say, as t«) otlier things, I wouhl 
let them alone, because 1 s;iw they engendered strife ; 
and because that they neither in doing nor m leaving 
undone did commend us to (io<l to bo bis: besides, I 
saw my work before me did run into another channel, 
even to cany an aw akened wortl ; to tliat therefore 1 
did stick and adhere. * * 

If any of those who were awakened by rny minis- 
try did after that fall back (as .sometimes too many 
did), I can truly say their loss hath been mniHi to me 
than if my own children, begotten of my own body, 
had been going to their grave. 1 think verily, I may 
speak it without any oftence to the Lord, nothing has 
gone so near me as that, unless it w^as the fear of the 
loss of the Halvatlcm of my own soul. 1 have counted 
as if I had goodly bujldings and lordvships in those 
places where mj children were born ; my heart hath 
been so wrapped up in the glory of this excellenl 
work, that 1 counted myself more blessed and honoured 
of God by this than if he had made me the emperor of 
the Christian world, or the liOrd of all the glory of the 
eajrth without it. * * 

But in this w'ork, as in all otlier, T had my temp- 
tations attending me, and that of divers kinds ; a.s 
sometimes I should be assaulted with great discourage- 
ment therein, fearing that 1 should not be able to 
apeak a word at all to edification ; naj, that I should 
not be able to speak sense to the peojile ; at which 
times I should have such a strange faintucss seize upon 
,my body, that my legs have scarce been able to carry 
me to the place of exercise. 

Sometimes, when I have been preaching, I have 
been violently assaulted witli thoughts of blasphemy, 
and strongly tempted to speak the words with my 
mouth before the congregation. 1 have also at times, 
even when 1 Ixave begun to speak the w’ord with much 
clearness, evidence, and liberty ofgjpeech, been, before 
the ending of that opportunity, so blinded btiu o 
jestranged from the things 1 have been speaking, and 
nave been also so straitened in my speech as to utter- 
am!)e before the people, that 1 have been as if I had 
not known wht^ I have been about, or as if my head 
Imd been in a all the time of my exercise. * * 

^ut when Satan perceived that his thus tempting 
ah^ assaulting of me would not answer his design, 

, to wit, to overthrow the ministry, and make it ineffec- ■ 
tual a« to the ends thereof, then ho tried another 
.Vay, which was, to stir up the minds of the ignorant 
and malicious to load me with slanders and reproaches. 
Now therefore Lmny say, that what the devil could 
devUe and his instruments invent, was whirled up 
and down the country against me, thinking, as 1 said, 
,by that moans they should make ray ministry to be 
aUndoned. It began therefore to be rumoured up 
and down among the people that I was a witch, a 
,, J,aiuit| a highw^man, and the like. To all which 1 
only say, God knows tliat 1 am innocent. But 
. ,fui JCor mine accusers, let them provide themselves to 
JDAC^ me before the tribunal of the Son of Qod, there 


to answer for all those things (with all the rest of 
their iniquities), unless God shall give them jrepont- 
anco for them, for the which 1 pray with aB my 
heart. * • 

I Having made profession of tho glorious gospel pf 
Chri.st, and preaclu'd tho same about five year|«i^t 
was apprehended at a meeting of good people in TOO 
country (among whom 1 should have preached that 
day, but iliey look me from amongst them), and had 
me belbn' a justice, who, after I had oflbred security 
for my appearance the next sessions, yet committed 
me, because my sureties would not consent to be 
bound that J slumld preach no more to the people. 

jM the pcsmIoiis after, 1 was indicted for a main-' 
tamer of unlawful assemblies and conventicles, and 
for not conforming to the chureb of Phigland J and 
after some conference thciv with the justices, they 
taking my plain dealing with them for a confession, 
JUS they termed it, of the indictment, did sentcnco me 
JLo a pcrj«!tual banish mo it, because I refu.sed to con- 
form. So being again delivered up to the jaileris 
hands, 1 was had to prison, ami there laid a complete 
I twelve years, waiting to see what God would suffer 
I these men to do witli nie. In which condition 1 have 
t liontimied with much content, through grace, but have 
met with many tuinings ami goings upon my heart, 
both from the Lord, Satan, and my own corruption, 
by all W'liich (glory be to Jesua Christ) I have also 
received mucb convictivin, instruction, and under- 
standing, of W'hicJi I shall not here discourse ; only 
give you a hint or two that may stir up the godly to 
bless f!o(l, and to pray for and also to take encourage- 
ment, should the ca««c be their own, ‘not to fear what 
man can do unto them.’ 

in the Hands of Giant Despair.} 

Now there was, not far from the place where they 
lay, a castle, called Doubting Castle, tho owner whereof 
was Giant Despair, and it was in his grounds they 
HOW' w'cre sleeping ; vvlierefore he, getting up in tho 
morning early, ami W'alking up and down in his fields, 
caught Christian and Hopeful asleep in his grounds. 
Then, with a grim and surly voice, be bid them aw'ake, 
and a.skcd them wlicmio they were, aqd what they did 
in bis grouud.s ? They told him they w'cro pilgrims, 
and that they had lost their way. Then said the 
giant, You have this night trespassed on me, by 
trampling and lying on my ground, a/id, therefore you 
must go along with me. So they were forced to go, 
because he Avas stronger than they. They also had 
but little to Ray, for they knew themselves in fault. 
The giant, therefore, drove them before him, and jint 
them into bis castle, in a very dark dungeon, nasty 
.and stinking to the spirits of those two men. Here 
they lay from \Vedne.sday morning till Saturday 
night, Avitbout one bit of bread, or drop of drink, or 
light, or any to ask hoAv they did ; they were there- 
fore here in evil case, and were far from friends and 
acqu.aintance. Now, in this place Christian had ' 
double sorrow, because it was through his unadvised 
haste that they were brought into this distress. 

Now, Giant Despair had a wife, and her name was 
Diffidence : so when he was gone to bed, he told his 
wife w’hat he had done, to w it, that he had taken a 
couple of prisoners and cast them into his dungeon, 
for trespassing on his grounds. Then ho asked her 
also what ho had best to do further to them. So she 
asked him what they W'ere, whence they came, and 
whither they were bound, and ho told her. Then she ,, 
counselled him, that when he arose in the . 

he should beat them without mercy. So when n® 
arose, he getteth him a grievous crab-tree cudgel, atod ' 
goes down into the dungeon to them, and thew first 
falls to rating them as if they were dogs, 
they never gave him a word of distaste : then he falls 
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wt^ ih^, aitd twais ihkta. fearfully, in aucb 9ort 
they were not able to belp themBelveo, or tuni 
tbem upon the floor. ThU done, he withdraws, and 
leaves there to condole their misery, and to 
moum under their distress : so all that day they spent 
their time hi nothing but sighs and bitter lamenta* 
fions. The next ui^t she talked with her husband 
about them furthor, and understanding that they were 
yet alive, did advise him to counsel them to make 
away with iheniselves, So when morning was come, 
he goes to them in a surly manner, as before, and per- 
ceiving them to be very sore with the stripes that he 
had given them tli© day before, he told thetn, that 
since they were never like to come out of that place, 
their only way would lx* forthwith to make an end of 
themselves, either with knife, halter, or poison ; For 
why, said he, should you choose life, seeing it is at- 
tended with so much bitterness 1 Hut they desired 
him to let them go ; with which he looked ugly upon 
them, and rushing to them, had doubtless, made an 
end of them himself, but that he fell into one of h» 
fits (for ho sometimes in sun-shiny weather fell into 
fits), and lost for a tinve the use of his hands: where- 
fore he withdrew, and left them, as before, to consider 
what to do. Then did the prisoners consult between 
theinselvcB whether it >va.s Wst to take his counsel or 
no ; and thus they began to disconrsc : — 

'Chr. Brother, said Christian, nhat shall we do? 
The life that we now live is miserable. For ray part, 
I know not whether it is best to live thus, or die out 
of hand. ‘ Mv soul chooseth strangling rather than 
life,* and the ;^ave is more easy for me than thi.s dun- 
geon J Shall we bo ruled by the giant ? 

Ifope. Indeed our present condition is dreadful, and 
death would be far more welcome to me, than thus 
for ever to abide ; but let us consider, the Lord of the 
country t<> which ive are going hath said, Tliou shalt 
da no murder : no, not to any man’s person ; much 
more then are we forbidden to take his counsel to kill 
ourselves. Besides, he that kills another ran but 
commit murder on bis own body ; but for one to kill 
himself, is to kill body and soul at once. And, more- 
over, my brother, thou talkest of case in the grave ; 
hut hast thou forgotten the hell, whitlier for ccidaiii 
the murderers go? For no murderer hath eternal 
life, &c. And let us consider, again, that all laws are 
not in the hand of Giant Despair : others, so far as 1 
can understand, have lieen taken by him as well as j 
we, and yet have escaped out of his hands. Who 
knows but that God, who maile the worM, may cause 
that Giant Despair may die ; or that, at some time or 
other, he may forget to lock us in ; or that be /nay in 
a shoii time liave another of his hts before us, and 
may lose the use of his limbs ? and if ever that should 
come to pass again, for my part 1 am resolved to 
pluck up the heart of a man, and to try my utmost 
to get from under his hand. I was a fool that I did 
tiot try to do it before ; but, however, my brother, let 
he patient, and endure a while ; the time may 
(Wme that he may give us a haj^py release ; but let us 
be our own murderers. With these words Ilope- 
at present did moderate the mind of his brother ; 
|ibl they continued together (in the dark) that day in 
thisir cad and doleful condition. 

-Well, towards tiie evening, the giant goes down 
into the dungcoti again, to see if liis prisoners had 
.tak^n hi« counsel ; bat when he came there he found 
truly, alive was all ; for nov*', what 
fer WflOlt of Ibread and water, and by reason <f the 
wouhds tlwiy received when he Wat them, they could 
do little but breathe. But, I say, he found them 
at which he fell into a pievous rage, and told 
jb)bat 8e<*ing they had disobeyed his counsel, it 
[ ho worse with them than if they had never 
honi»; 

At thb they trejtibled greatly, and J think that 



Christian fell into a swooa; hut coining a 
himself again, they renewed their difeeurse ah^ui 4^ 
giant's oounBcl, and whether yet they fiadbe^d t»hci;lt 
or no. Now, Christian a/^in seemed to he % 
it ; but Hopeful made bis second repty as fQllowejib.(^ , 

Hope. My brother, said he, rememberest then not 
how valiant thou hast been hemtoferel Apollon 
could not crush thee, nor could all that thou didst 
hear, or see, or feel, in the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death : what hardships, terror, au4 amazement, hs^t 
thou already gone through, and art thou now BOihiim 
but fear ? Thou seest that I am in the dungeon vrito 
thee, a far weaker man by nature than thou art.; also 
this giant has wounded me as well as thee, and hath 
also cut ofl'ihe bread and water from my mouth, and 
with thee I mouni without the light. But m u# 
exercise a little more patience : remember bow thou 
playedst the man at Vanity Fair, and wast neither 
afraid of the chain nor the cage, nor yet of bloody 
death ; w^berefore let us (at least to avoid the shame' 
that l^coirics not a Christian to be found in) bear 
with patience as well as we can. 

Now, night being come again, and the giant and 
his wife being a-^bed, she asked eonccriiing the prison- 
ers, and if they had taken his counsel ; to which he 
replied. They are sturdy rogues ; tl*ey ch^e rather to 
hear all hardships than to make away with them-' 
solves. Then said she, Take them into the castkh- 
yard to-morrow, and show them the bones and skull# 
of those thou hast already despatched, and make 
them believe, ere a week comes to an end, thou wilt 
also tear them in pieces, as thou host done their fel- 
lows before them. 

.So when the morning was come, the giant gees i(r 
them again, and takes them into the castle-yard, and 
shows them as his wife had bidden him. These, said 
he, were pilgrims, as you are, oncej and they tres- 
passed in luy grounds, as you have done ; and, when 
i thought fit, 1 tore them in pieces, and so within ten 
days I will do you ; go, get ye down to your den 
agiiiii ; and with that he beat them all the way thithevr 

They lay, therefore, all day on Saturday in a la- 
mentable case, as before. Now', when night was eome, 
and when Mrs Diflidence and her husband the giant 
were got to bed, they began to renew their discourse 
of their prisoners ; and, withal, the old giant won- 
dered that lut could neither by his blows nor counsel 
bring them to an end. And with that his wife re- 
ified, 1 fear, said she, that they live in hope that 
some will coine to relieve them, or that they have 
picklocks about tlicm, by the means of which they 
hope to escajie. And sayest thou so, my dear? said 
the giant ; 1 will therefore search them in the 
morning. ,, 

Well, on Saturday, about midnight, they bej|aii to 
pray, and continued in prayer till almost break of 
day. 

Now, a little before it was day, good Christian ns 
one half amazed, brake out in this passionate srpeeeh : 
What a fool (quoth he) am 1 thus to lie in a stinking 
dungeon, when I may as well walk at liberty ?* I 
have a key in my bosom, called Promise, that wifl, I 
am persuaded, open any lock in Doubting CBStle. 
Then said Hopeful, That’s good news, good brotitier } 
pluck it out of thy bosom and try. 

Then Christian pulled it out of his bosom, and be- 
gan to try at the dungeon-door, whose bolt <(a8 he 
turned the key) gave bock, and tUb door flew^opep 
with ease, and Christian and Hopeful both came (mt* 
Then he went to the outer door that leads ini{D Hie, 
castle-yard, and with his key opened that door . 
After, he went to the iron gate, for that mnet be 
opened too; hut that lock went very hard, 3 r(>t 
key did open it. Then they thrust open the door'l^' 
make their escape with speed, but uiat Mteji an,. It 
opened, made such a crackipg, that it waked^^lwi^ , 



tMMir. who hastily rising to pursue his prisoners, 
liijiibs to fail ; for ms fits took him again, so 
- OouLd by no means go after them. Then they 

Ve^ and came to the king’s highway, and so were 

> lifis, beclause they were out of his jurisdiction. 

Now, when they were gone over the stile, they be- 
gan to contrive with themselves what they should do 
At thnt stile to prevent thpse that should come after 
fVo|n falling into the hands of Giant Despair. So they 
consented to erect there a pillar, and to engrave upon 
the stile thereof this sentence : — ‘ Over this stile is 
the way to Doubting Castle, which is kept by Giant 
Despair, who despiseth the King of the Celestial 
Countiy, and seeks to destroy his holy pilgrims.' 
Many, riiereforc, that followed after, read what was 
; written; and escaped the danger. 

[The Golden City.l 

Now I saw in my dream tlmt by this time the pil- 
^ms were got over the Enchanted Ground, and enter- 
ing into the countiy of Beulah, whose air was very 
sweet and pleasant, the way lying directly through it, 
they solaced them therefor a scjison. Yea, here they 
hei^ continually the singing of birds, and saw every 
da^ the flowers appear in the earth, and hoard the 
voice of the turtle in the land. In this country the 
sun shineth night and day ; wherefore it was beyond 
the Valley of the Shadow of Death, and also out of 
the reach of Giant Despair ; neither could they from 
this place so much as see Doubting Castle. Here they 
were within sight of the city they were going to ; also 
here met them some of the inhabitants thereof : for in 
this land the shining ones commonly w'alkcd, because 
it was 'Upon the borders of Heaven, In this land, also, 
the contract between the bride and bridegroom was 
renewed ; yea, here, * as the bridegroom rejoiceth over 
the bride, so did their God rejoice over them.’ Here 
they had no want of com and wine ; for in this place 
they met abundance of what they liad sought for in 
all their pilgrimage. Here they heard voices from out 
of the city, loud voices, saying, ‘ Say ye to the (laughter 
of Zion, behold thy salvation corncth ! Behold, his 
reward is with him !’ Here all the inhabitants of the 
country called them * The holy people, tlve redeemed 
of the Lord, sought out,’ &c. 

Now, as they walked in this land, they had more 
rejoicing than in parts more remote from the kingdom 
to which they were bound ; and drawing nearer to the 
city yet, they had a more perfect view thereof ; it was 
biiilt of pearls and precious stones, also the streets 
thereof were paved with gold ; so that, by reason of 
the natural glory of the city, and the reflection of the 
sunl^ams upon it, Christian with desire fell sick ; 
Hopeful also had a fit or two of the same disc.u-i. : 
whCT^ore here they lay by it awhile, ciying out, l)c- 
cauee of their panp, ‘ If you see my Beloved, tell him 
that I am sick of love.^ 

Hut being a Ijjjtle strengthened, and better able to 
their sickness, they walked on their way, and 
came yet nearer and nearer, where w’ere orchards, 
yineyards, and gardens, and their gates opened into 
tto highway. Now, as they came up to these places, 
behold the gardener stood in the way, to whom the 
pilgrims said, Whose goodly vineyards and gardens 
these! He answered. They are the king’s, and are 
planted here fo^ his own delight, and also for the 
Aolaoe of pilgrims : so the gardener had them into the 
. yhsteyards, and bid them refresh themselves with 
iidbties ; he also showed them there the king’s walks 
and arik)urs, Tfhere he delighted to be ; and here they 
and slept. 

Nuw, I beheld in my dream that they talked more 
ill thair sleep at this time than ever they did in all 
their journey ; and being in a muse thereabout, the 
daidenor eiUd even to me, ^Mieroforc musest thou at 


the matter ! It is the nature of tha ftuit of the 
grapes of these vineyards to go down so sweetly; he to 
cause the lips of them that are asleep to ipeiUt. 

So 1 saw that when they awoke, they addreiied 
themselves to m up to the city. But, as I safdt the 
reflection of the sun upon the city (for the oity ihas, 
pure gold) was so ertremely glorions, that they OOUld 
not as yet with open face behold it, but through an 
instrument made for that purpose. So I saw that, Iw 
they w'ent on, there met tliem two men in raiment that 
shone like gold ; also their faces shone 09 the light. 

These men asked the pilgrims whence they came! 
and they told them. They also asked them where 
they had lodged, what difficulties and dangers, what 
comforts and pleasures, they had met within the way ! 
and they told them. Then said the men that met 
them, You have but two difficulties more to meet 
with, and then you are in the city. 

Christian ami his companion then asked the men tO 
^alongwith them ; so they told them that they would. 
But, said they, you must obtain it by your own faith. 
8o 1 saw in my diearn that they went on together till 
they came in sight of the gate. 

Now, I further saw that betwixt them and the gate 
wras a river, but there was no bridge to go over, and 
the river was very deep. At the eight, therefore, of 
this river, the pilgrims were much stunned ; but the 
men that went with them said. You must go through, 
or you cannot come to the gate. 

The pilgrims then began to inqutrf; if there was no 
other way to the gate? To which they answered, Yes, 
but there hath not any, save f.wo, to wit, Enoch and 
Elijah, been permitted to tread that path since the 
foundation of the w'orld, nor shall, until the last 
trumpet shall sound. The pilgrims then (especially 
Christian) began to despond in their minds, ana looked 
this way and that ; but no way could be found by 
them by w'hich they might escape the river. Then they 
asked the men if the waters were all of a depth ? They 
said, No; yet they could not help them in that case; 
For, said they, you shall find it deeper or shallow'er, as 
you believe in the King of the place. 

They then addressed themselves to the water, and 
entering, Christian btgan to sink, and crying out to 
his good friend Hopeful, ho said, I sink in deep 
waters: the billows go over ray bead j all the waters 
go OTor me. Selah. 

Then said the other, Be of good cheer, my brother ; 

T feed the bottom, and it is good. Then said Christian, 
Ah ! my friend, the sorrow of death hath encompassed 
me about; 1 shall not seethe land that flows with 
milk and honey. And with that a great darkness and 
horror fell upon Christian, so that he could not see 
before him. Also here, in a great measure, he lest 
his senses, so that he could neither remember not 
orderly talk of any of those sw'cet refreshments that he 
had met with in the w'ay of his pilgrima^. But all 
the words that he spake still tended to discover that 
he had horror of mind, and heart fears that he should 
die in that river, and never obtain entrance in at the 
gate. Here, also, as they that stood by perceived, he 
was much in the troublesome thoughts of the sins that 
he had committed, both since and before he began to 
be a pilgrim. It was also observed that he was troubled 
with apparitions of hobgoblins and evil spirits ; for , 
ever and anon he would intimate so much by words. 
Hopeful, therefore, here had much ado to keep his 
brother’s head above water ; yea, sometimes he would 
be quite gone down, and then ere awhile he would rise 
up a^in half dead. Hopeful did also endeavour to 
comfort him, saying, Brother, I see the gate, and men 
standing by to receive us ; but Christian would answW| 
It is you ; it is you they wart for ; you have been Hoji^ 
ful ever since I know you. Arid so have you, said he 
to Christian. Ah ! brother, said he, sureW if I 
right, he would now rise to help me ; but for Trty (sim 
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hath brpaght me into the matt and l^ft me. Then 
•aid Hopeful^ brothetp you have quite foigot the 
iiext, where it is said of the wiched, * There aare no 
bands in their death, but their strength is him ; they 
are not troubled as other men, neither are they 
plagued like other men.* These troubles and diatressea 
that YOU go through in these waters are no sign, that 
God hath forsaken you ; but are sent to try you, 
whether you will call to mind that which heretofore 
you have received of his goodness, and live upon him 
m your distqjpases. 

Then I saw in my dream that Christian waa in a 
muse awhile. To whom, also, Hopeful added these 
words, Be of good cheer, Jesus Christ maketh thee 
whole: and with that Christian brake out with aloud 
voice, Oh ! I see him again ; and he tells me, ‘ 'When 
thou posseat through tlie waters, I will be with thee ; 
and through the rivers, they shall n >t overflow thecJ 
Then they both took courage, and the enemy waa 
after that as still as a stone, until they were gone 
over. Christian, therefore, presently found ground to 
stand upon, and so it followed that the rest of the 
river was but shallow ; but thus they got over. Now, 
upon the bank of the river on the other aide, they saw 
the two shining men again, who there waited for 
them ; wherefore, being come out of the river, they 
saluted them, saying, ‘ We are ministering Hpirits, sent 
forth to minister to those that shall he heirs of salva- 
tion.’ Thus they went along toward the gate. Now, 
you must note that the city stood upon a mighty hill ; 
but the pilgrims went up that hill with case, because 
they had these two men to lead them up by the arms ; 
they had likewise left their mortal garments behind 
them in the river ; for though they went in with them, 
they came out without them. I'hcy therefore went up 
here with much agility an<l speed, though the founda- 
tion upon W'hich the eity was framed was higher than 
the clouds j they therefore went up through the region 
of tho air, sweetly talking as they went, being com- 
forted because they got safely over the river, and had 
such glorious companions to attend tliem. t 

The talk that they had with the shining ones was 
about tlw5 glory of tlio place ; who told tnem, that the 
beauty and glory of it was nexprcasible. 'riiere, said 
they, is * Mount Zion, the heavenly Jerusalem, the 
innuraerable corapaiyr of angels, and the spirits of 
just men made perfect.’ You anj going now, said 
they, to the Paradise of God, wherein you phall see 
the tree of life, and eat of the never-fading fruits 
thereof; and when you come there, you shall have 
white robes given you, and your walk and talk shall 
bo every day with the King, even all the days of eter- 
nity. There you shall not see again such things as you 
saw when you were in the lower region upon the earth, 
to wit, sorrow, sickness, aillictimi, and death, * for tho 
former things are passed away.’ Y ou are now going to 
Abraham, Isaac, and .Tacoh, and to the proplicis, men 
that Go<l hath taken away from the evil to come, and ; 
' that ore now resting upon their beds, each one walking j 
ip hia righteousness. The men then asked, What must 
^ we do in this holy place ? To whom it was answered, i 
Tou must there receive the comforts of all your toil, j 
have joy for all your sorrow ; you must reap what ! 
,,you have sown, even the fruit of all your prayers and < 
tears, au<l sufleriugs for the King by the way. In that 1 
plAce . you must wear crowns of gold, and enjoy tho i 
perpetual sight and vision of the Holy One, for ‘ tliere i 
fllmll see him as he is.’ There, also, you shall 1 
»0*Tfe torn captinunlly with praise, with shoutinT, and 1 
thanksglring^ whom you desired to serve in the world, i 
thnuj^h with jnuch difficulty, because of the infinnity ' 
of your flesh. There your eyes shall be delighted with < 
teirfng, ahd vour eivs with hearing, the pleasant voice i 
p{ the Mighty One. There yon shall enjoy your 
friends again, that are gone thither before you ; and i 
; there you shall with joy receive even every one that t 


follows into the holy places after yop. Thett» al«?o, 
you shall be clothed with ^loiy and xh^es^, 'apd.put 


into on equipage fit to ride out with 1^^ 4^ 
Gloiy. When he shall come with sound’ of <afdinpe|t 
in the clouds, as^ upon the wings of the vrindf you 
shall come with him ; and when he shall sit hpqn the 
throne of judgment, you shall sit by him; yea, Apd . 
when he shall pass sentence upon all ^e wwhew of 
iniquity, let them be angels or mon^ you also s^H 
have a voice in that judgment, because they wore his 
and your enemies. Also, when ho shall again return 
to the city, you shall go too, with sound of train|Kit, 
and be ever with him. 

Now, while they were thus drrywing tenvards the 
gate, behold a company of the heavenly host came out 
to meet them : to whom it was said by the other two 
shining ones, These are the men who loyed our Lotd 
when they were in the world, and have left all for his 
holy name ; and he hath sent us to fetch them, ind 
we have brought them thus far on their desired jour- 
ney, thpjt they may go in and look their Redeemer in 
the face with joy. Then the heavenly host gave a 
great shout, saying, ‘ Blessed are they that are called 
to the marriage-supper of the Lamb.* There qame 
also out at this time to meet them several of the 
king’s trumpeters, clothed in white and shining rai- 
ment, who, with melodious and loud noises, made 
even the heavens to echo with their sound. These 
trufSipeters saluted Christian and his fellow with ten 
thousand welcomes from the world ; and this they did 
with shouting and sound of trumpet. 

This tlone, they compassed them round about on 
eveiyr side ; some went before, wme behind, and some 
on the right hand, some on the left (as it were to guanl 
them through the upper regions), contimially soupd- 
ing aa they went, with melodious noise, in notes on 
high ; so that tho very sight was to them that could 
behold it as if Heaven itself was come down to meet 
them. Thus, therefore, they walked on together ; and, 
as they walked, ever and anon these tnirnpeters, even 
with joyful sound, would, by mixing their music with 
looks and gestures, still signify to Christian and bis 
brother how welcome they were into their company, 
and with what ghwlncss they came to meet them : and 
now were tlmso two men, ns it were, in Heaven, befott 
they came at it, being swallowed up wjth the, sight of 
angels, and with hearing their melodious notes, llcro, 
also, they had the city itself in view, and bought 
they heard all the bells therein to ring, to welcome 
them thereto. Hut, aWive all, the warm and joyful 
thoughts that tliey hod about their own dwelling 
them with such company, ond that for ever and ever, 
Gh ! by what tongue or pen con their glorious joy 
expressed ! Thus^they came up to the gate. 

Now, when they were come up to the gate, there 
was written over in letters of gold, ‘ Blessed are they 
that do his coinmandineuts, that they may have a 
right to the tree of life, andl may enter in throiigb' the 
gates into the city.’ . 

Then I saw in my dream that thr shining men bid 
them call at the gate ; the which, when they did, iA>me 
from above looked over the gate, to wit, Enoch, Moses, 
Elijah, &c , to whom it was said, These pilmm* are 
come from the City of Destruction, for the love that 
they bear to the King of this place ; and then the pil- 
grims gave in unto them each man his certificate, 
which they had received in the beginning: those^' 
therefore, were carried in to the Klftg, who, whenflte 
had read them, said, 'Where are the men t To Vheifek ; 
it was answered, They are standing without the gat^ 
The King then .commanded to open the gate, *Thjtt 
the righteous nation,’ said be, ’that keepeth truth, 
may enter in.* 

Now, 1 saw in my dream that those two men went 
in at tho gate ; and lo, as they entered, they #hro , 
transfigured, and they had raiment put on that Shone ] 
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go{(l. Thpte were also that met them with ha^ 
ghd erowhs, dnd gave to them the harps to praise 
trltiudj and the crowns in token of honour. Then I 
h«ttm in my dream that all the bells in the city rang 
agiaip for joy, and that it was said unto them, * Enter 
ye into the joy of your Lord.’ I also heard the men 
themselves, that they sang with a loud voice, saying, 

* Blessing, honour, and glory, and power be to Him 
that sitteth upon the throne, and to the Lamb, for 
ever and ever.* 

Now, just as the gates were o^iened to let in the 
men, I looked in after them, and behold the city 
shone like tho sun ; the streets, also, were paved with 
gold, and in them walked many men with crowns on 
their heads, palms in their hands, and golden harps, 
to sing praises withal. 

There were also of them that had wings, and they 
answered one another without intermission, saying, 
‘Holy, holy, holy, is ilie Lin'd.* And after that they 
shut up the gates; which wlieu I hud seen, I wished 
myself among them. 

NovT, while I was gazing upon all these things, I 
turned my head to look bacli, and saw Ignorance 
I coming up to the ‘river side ; but he soon got over, and 
; that without half the difficulty which tho other two 
men met with. For it happened that there was then 
in that place one Vain-llope, a ferryman, that with 
his boat helped him over; so he, as the other, I saw, 
did ascend the hill, to conm up to the gate, only he 
came alone; neither did any man meet jiim with the 
least encouragement. W'hen he was conung up to the 
gate, he looked up to the writing that was above, and 
then began to knock, supjmsing that entrance should 
have been quickly administered to him: but he wivs 
asked by the men that looked over tlie top of the gate, 
Whence come you, and what would you have! He 
answered, ‘ I have eat and drank in the presence of 
tho King, and he has taught in our streets.’ Then 
they asked for his certificate, that they might go in 
and show it to the King ; so ho fumbled in his bosom 
.for one, and found none. 'J'hen said they, You have 
none I but the man answered never a word. So they 
told the King, but he would not come down to see 
him, but commanded the two shining ones that con- 
ducted Christian and Hopeful to the city to go out 
and take Ignorance, and bind him luuul and foot, and 
have him away. Then they took him up, and oanied 
him through the air to the door iliat I saw on tlie siilc 
of tho hill, and put him in +here. Then I saw that 
there was a way to hell, even from the gates of heaven, 
as whll as from the City of Destruction. ‘ So I awoke, 
and behold it was a dream.* 

Hie period under review and the reign wbi Ti 
immediately preceded jt were fortunate in a gronj) 
of historical writers who described their own times 
with extraordinary felicity. At their head stands 
tho Earl of Cl»endon, who gives tho royalist vie>v 
of j»fiblic aflkirft 


LORD CLARENDON. 

^Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon (1608-1 674), 
tho son of a private gentleman of good fortune in 
l^iltshire, studied for several years at Oxford with 
A view to the rfmrch, hut, in consequence of the 
4ieBth of two elder brothers, was removed at the age 
^dxteen to Xondon, where he diligently pursued 
the study of the law. While thus employed, he 
^fKjiGiated mucli with some of tlie most eminent of 
his contemporaries, among whom may be mentioned 
'Xi0(r4 Falkland, Selden, Carew, Waller, Morley, 
nf TCtoii, and Chillingworth. Erorn tiie coii> 
tiemalto of these and other distinguished individuals 
iw characters of some of whom he has admirably 


sketched in his works), he consideredlblhiAelf hUve 
derived a great portion of his knowledge jf' and he 






declares that ‘ he never was so proud, or thought 
himself so good a man, as when he v'as the worst 
man in the company.’ In the practice of the law 
he made so i;reditable a figure, ns to attract the fa- 
vourable notice of ArcJibisl'op Laud ; but being in 
easy circumstanei's, and having entered parliament 
in 1 640, he soon afterwards quitted the bar, and de- 
voted himself to public affairs. At first be abstained 
from connecting hiinsijlf with any iiolitical party ; 
hut eventually he joined the royalists, to whose 
principles he was inclined by nature, though not in 
a violent degree. In the struggles between (Charles I. 
and the people, he was much consulted by ^he 
king, wdio, however, sometimes gave him great 
o/Iencc by disregarding liis advice. M'any of the 
papers issued in the royal cau.se during tho civil 
war were the productions of llj de. Clmrles, while 
holding his court at Oxl'ord, nonniiatod him chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, and conferred ui)on him 
the honour of knighthood. Leaving the king in 
1644, he accompanied ITince ('harlcs to the west, 
and subsequently to JiTscy, wdierc he remained for 
two years after the priniie’s departure from that 
island, engaged in tranquil literary occupations, and 
esiKJCially in writing a history of the stormy cveats 
in whicli he had lately been an actor. In 1648 he 
jtnued the prince in Holland, and next year woUt as 
one of his anibiissadors to Madrid, having first esta- 
bli.shed his own wife and children at Antwerp. In 
Spain the arnha-ssadors w(!re coldly received : after suf- 
fering much from neglect and poverty, they were at* 
length ord(*rcd to quit the kingdom, which they did 
in 1651 ; I-Iyde retiring to his family at Antwerp, 
but afterAvards, in the autumn of the same year, 
joining the exiled Charles at Paris. Thenceforth, 
Hyde continued to lie of great service in managing 
the embarrassed pecuniary affairs of the court, iu 
giving counsel to the king, and in preserving har- 
mony among his adherents. At this time his own 
poverty was such, that he writes in 1652, ‘1 have, 
neither clothes nor fire to preserve me from the 
sharpness of the season ;* and iu the following year, 

* I have not had a livre of rny own for three months.’ 
He was greatly annoyed by the indolence and ^tm- 
vagance of Charles, who, however, valued him highly, 
and manifested his apXJrobMfion by raising him to 
the dignity of lord chaubcllor. This appointment 
by a king without a kingdom, besides serving to tes- 
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tify the royal favour, eotfbled the eaiy and indolent 
monarch to rid himself of clamorous applicant for 
future lucrative offices in Endand, by referring ihem 
to one who had ^ater ability to resist solicitation 
with firmness. Of the four confidential counsellors 
by whose advice Charles was almost exclusively 
directed after the death of Oliver Cromwell, Hyde 
“ bore the greatest share of business, and was be- 
lieved to possess the greatest influence. The mea- 
sures he recommended were temiiered with sagacity, 
prudence, and moderation.’ ‘ The chancellor was 
a witness of the Restoration! he w'as with Charles at 
Canterbury in his progress to London, followed his 
triumphal entry to the capital, and took his seat on 
the first of June (1660) as speaker of the House of 
Lords : he also sat on the same day in the Court of 
Chancery.* In the same year his daughter became 
the wife of tlie Duke of York, by which marriage 
Hyde was rendered a progenitor of two queens of 
England, Mury and Anne. At the coronation in 1661, 
the earldom of Clarendon w^as conferred on liim, 
along with a gift of £20,000 from the king. He en- 
joyed the office of chancellor till 1665, wlicn, having 
incurred the popular odium by some t»f his measures, 
and raised up many bitter enemies in tlie court by 
his opposition to the dissoluteness and extravagance 
which tliere prevailed, lie resigned tiie great seal by 
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his majesty’s command, and was soon afterwards 
compelled to withdraw from the kingdom, lie re- 
tired to France, and occuiiied himself in completing 
his History of the Rebellion (for such was the epithet 
bestowed by the royalists upon the civil, war), 
which, however, was not published till the reign of 
(iucen Anne. This great work, which usually ck^cu- 
pics six volumes, is not written in the studied manner 
of modern liistorieal compositions, but in an easy 
flowing conversational style; and it is generally 
esteemed for the lively descriptions which the author 
mves, from his own knowledge and observation, of 
bis most eminent contemporaries. The events are 
narrated with that freshness and minuteness which 
only one concerned in them could have attained ; Init 
aome allowance must be made, in judging of the cha- 
racters and the transactions described, for the political 
pr^udices of the author, which, as already seen, were 
those of a moderate and virtuous royalist. The chief 
faults with whicis liis style is chargeable are prolixity 
and involution, which render some portions of the 
work Unreadable, exccjit with a great effort of atten- 
tion. And from having been written before notes 
came into use, the narrative is too frequently in- 
terrupted by the introduction of minute discussions 
of accessory mattte«. liord Clarendon wrote also a 
variety of shovter works, among whicli are a life of 
yuiself, a reply to tlie ‘Leviathan’ of Hobbes, and 
I ah admirStlde Essay on an Actim and Contemplative 
and why (lie fcW should be preferred before fAc 


Other. The last is iteculiarly valUabte, ae the pro- 
duction of a man who to a Sound hnd vie^uS un- 
derstanding added rare knowledge of ^ wUrld, 
and much experience of life, bbth active and retired. 
He strongly ipaintains the superiority of un actlye 
course, as having the greater tendency to promipte 
not only the happiness and usefulness, but also the 
virtue, of the individual. Man, says he, * is not sent 
into the world only to have a being to breathe till 
nature extinguisheth that breath, and reduceth that 
miserable creature to the nothing he was befbre ; he 
is sent upon an errand, and to do the business of 
life ; he hath faculties given him to judge between 
good and evil, to cherish and foment tiic first motions 
he feels towards the one, and to subdue the first 
temptations to the other; he hath not acted his 
part in doing no harm ; his duty is not only to do 
good and to be innocent himself, but to propagate 
virtue, and to make others better than they would 
otherwise be. Indeed, an absence of folly is the first 
hopeful prologue towards the obtaining wisdom > 
yet he shall never be wise who knows not what folly 
is ; nor, it may be, coramendably and judiciously 
honest, without having taken some view of the 
quarters of iniquity ; since true virtue pre-supposeth 
an election, a declining somewhat that is ill, as well 
as the choice of what is good.’ I'he choice of a 
modte of life he, however, justly thinks ought to be 
regulated by a consideration of the abilities of each 
individual who is al)ouii to commence his career*, 
all abstract disquisitions on the subject being as 
unprofitable as to argue the questions, ‘ Whether a 
man who is obliged to make a long journey should 
choose to undertake it upon a block or a bay horse, 
and take his lodging always in a public inn, or at a 
friend’s house ; to which the resolution, after how 
long a time soever of considering, must be, that the 
black horse is to he made use of, if he be better than 
the bay ; and that the inn is to lie preferred, if the 
entertainment be lietter there than it is like to be 
.at the friend’s house. And how light and ridiculous 
soever this instance may seem to be, it is very 
worthy to accompany the other debate, which mu^ 
be resolved by tlie same medium. That a man of 
a vigorous and active spirit, of jierspicacity of judg- 
ment, and high thoughts, curiuot enter too soon into 
the field of action ; and to confine him to retirement, 
and to spend his life in contemplation, were to take 
his life from him. On the other hand, a dull dis- j 
spirited fellow, who hath no faculties of soul to i 
exercise and improve, or such as no exercise or con- 
vereation can improve, may withdraw himself as far 
as he can from the world, and spend his life in sleep, 
that was never awake ; but wliat kind of fruit this > 
dry trunk will yield by his speculation or contem- 
plation, (yin no more be comprehended than that he 
will have a better and more useful understanding 
after he is dead and buried.’ l.iordiClarendon omits 
to add, that dispositions as well as talents oiight 
always to be considered; since, however great a 
man’s abilities may be, the want of boldness, self- 
confidence, and decision of character, must operate 
as an insurmountable bar to success in the str^gles 
of active life.* 

In the year 1811, a work of Ixird Clarendon’s, 
which had till then remained incmanuscript, was 
published under the title of Religion and Po&yt at^d 
the Countenance and Assutance they slundd give to 
each other ; with a Survey of the Power and Jvrw' 
diction of the Pope in the Dominions of .offier Pnntm- 

* Lord Clarendon’s other iniscellaneoufl work* etouda ei a 
Tindicntlon of Hlmaolf from the Charge of High Tiiieaten : 
Contoinplationa on the Fsalms of David: Dtfdofuoi oh Qie 
Want of Respect due to Age, and on Edueation ; sad mwsys oa , 
various sutdects. ’ 
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I The prii^ipal object of the work is to show the 
I injtlry which religion* has sustained by the pope’s 
a^mptlott of temporal authority » and that it is 
incuthbeht on Catholics living under Protestant 
.governments to pay no regard to the papal autho- 
rity* in imposition to their own sovereign. 

tiOrd Clarendon’s ‘ History of the Itebeiliou’ was 
hot intended for publication till the numerous public 
individuals of whom it spoke were no more ; and ac- 
cordingly, it did not make its appearance till tlie year 
1707. It was edited by Lord Rochester, Bisliop Sprat, 
and Dean Aldrich, wlio made numerous alterations 
on the text, wliich, liowever, has now been correctly 
given in an edition printed at Oxford in 1826. 

[Reception of the Liturgy at Edinburgh in 1637.] 

On the Sunday morning appointed for the work, the 
Chancellor of Scotland, and others of the council, 
being present in the cathedral church, the dean began 
to read the Liturgy, which he had no sooner entered 
upon, but a noise aikd clamour was raised throughout 
tlic church, that no words could be hoard distinctly ; 
and then a shower of stones, and sticks, and cudgels, 
were thrown at the dean’s head. The bisliop went up 
into the pulpit, and from thence put tliera in mind of 
the sacredness of the place, of their duty to God and 
the king ; but he found no more reverence, nor was 
the clamour and disorder less than before. The chan- 
cellor, from liis seat, commanded the provost and 
magistrates of the city to descend from the gallery in 
which they sat, and by their authority to suppress the 
riot; which at Jast with great ditficulty tliey did, by 
driving the rudest of those who made the disturbance 
out of tho church, and shutting the doors, which gave 
the dean opportunity to procevd in the reading of 
the Liturgy, that was not at all attended or heark- 
ened to bv those who remained within the church; 
and if it bad, they who were turned out continued 
their barbarous noise, broke the windows, and endea- 
voured to break down the doors, so that it was not 
possible for any to follow their devotions. 

When all was done that at that time could be 
done there, and the council and magistrates went out 
of the church to their houses,, the rabble followed the 
bishops with all the opprobriou.s language they could 
invent, of bringing in superstition and popery into 
the kingdom, and making the people slaves ; and were 
not content to use their tongues, but employed their 
hands too in throwing dirt and stones at them ; and 
treated the bishop of Edinburgh, whom they looked 
upon as most active that way, so rudely, that with 
difficulty he got into a house, after they had torn bis 
habit, and was from thence remove^ to his own, with 
great hazard of his life. As this was the rccepti n 
which it had in the cathedral, so it fared not hotter 
in the other churches of ihe city, hut was entertained 
with the same itoise and outcries, and threatening 
tho men, whose oilice it was to read it, with the same 
bitter execrationjT against bishops and popery. 

Hitherto no person of condition or name appeared 
• or seemed to countenance this seditious confusion ; it 
was the rabble, of which’ nobody was named, and, 
which is more latraiige, not one apprehended : and it 
seems the bishops thought it not of moment enough 
to desire or require any help or protection from the 
council ; but without conferring with them, or apply- 
ing themselves them, they despatched away an 
e3q|»mfl8 to the king, with a full and particular infor- 
iriatibn of all that had passed, and a desire that he 
s^uld take that course he thought best for the cany- 
iug on his service. 

Until this advertisement anived from Scotland, 
thei^ wwte very few in England who had heard of any 
disorders there, or of anything done there which might 
produce any. * * And the truth is, there was so 


little curiosity eithei^ in tlw Court or ip th® country 
to know anything of Scotland, or what was dbno ^ens, 
that when the vriiole nation was solicitous to know 
what passed weekly in Germany, and Poland, and 
other parts of Europe, no man ever inquired wbat 
was doing in Scotland. Nor had that kingdom a place 
or mention in one page of any gazette ; and evw aftai; 
the advertiscroeiit of! this preamble to rebellion, no 
mention wn-. made of it at the council-board, but such i 
a despatch made into Scotland upon it, as expressed ■ 
the king’s dislike and displeasure, and obliged the 
lords of the council there to appear jnore vigorously 
in tho vindication of his autliovity, and suppression 
of those tumults. Rut all was too little. That people, 
after they had once begun, jiursued the business vigour- 
ously, and with all irniiginahle contempt of the govern- 
ment; and though in the Imbbub of the first day 
thei-e appeared nobody of name or reckoning, but the 
actors were really of tlie dregs of the people, yet they 
discovered by the countenance of that day, tliat few 
men of rank were forward to engage themselves in the 
quarrel on the behalf of the bishops ; whereupon more 
considerable persons every day appeari'd af^ainst them, 
and (as heretofore in the ease of St Paul, Acts xiii. 
.50, ‘The .Jews stirred up the devout and honourable 
women’) the women and ladies of the best quality 
declared thomsclvcs of tlie party, and, with all the 
reproaches imaginable, made war upon the bishops, 
lis introducers of popery and superstition, against which 
they avowed theinselveH to bo irreeolicilable enemies ; 
and their husbands did not long defer the owning 
tlie same spirit ; insomuch as within few days the 
bishops durst not appear in the streets, nor in any 
courts, or houses, but were in danger of their lives ; 
and such of the lords as durst be in their company, 
or seemed to desire to rescue them from violence, had 
their coaches turn in pieces, and their persons assaulted, 
insomuch as they were glad to send for some of those 
great men, who did indeed Lmveni the rabble, though 
they appeareil not in it, who readily came and re- 
deemed them out of their hands ; so that, by ihe time 
new orders eainc from England, there was scarce a 
bishop left in Edinburgh, and not a minister who durst 
read the Liturgy in any cliurch. 

[Character of If amp Jen.} 

Mr Hampden was a man of much greater cunning, 
and, it may he, oi the most discerning spirit, and of 
tho greatest address and insinuation to brjng anything 
to pass which he desired, of any man of that time, and 
who laid ilic design deejiest. lie was a gentleman of 
a good extraction, and a fair fortune ; who, from a lifia 
of great pleasure and license, had on a sudden retired 
to extraordinary sobriety and strictness, and yet re- 
tained his usual cheerfulness and affability ; which, 
together with tho opinion of his wisdom and justice, 
and the courage he had showed in opposing the ship- 
money, raised his reputation to a very great height, 
not only in Buckinghamshire, where he lived, but 
generally throughout the kingdom. He was not a 
mail of many words, and rarely begun the discourse, 
or made the first entrance upon any business that was 
assumed; but a very weighty speaker, and after he 
had heard a full debate, and observed how the house 
was like to be inclined, took up tlie argument, and 
shortly, and clearly, and craftily so stated it, that he 
commonly conducted it to the conclusion he desired ; 
and if he found he could not do that, he was never 
without the dexterity to divert the debate to another 
time, and to prevent the determining anything in the 
negative, which might prove inconvenient in the futur^ 
He made so great a show of civility, and modesty, and 
humility, and always of mistrusting his own judgment, 
and esteeming his with whoip he conferred for the pr^, 
sent, that he seemed to have uo opinions or resolutions, 
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bufc such M he contracted &oin the information and 
Instruction he received updn the disooureei of others, 
whom he had a wonderful art of governing, and lead- 
ing into his principles and inclinations, whilst they 
believed that he wholly depended upon their counsel 
and advice. No man had ever a greater power over 
himself, or was less the man that ho seemed to be ; 
whinh shortly after appeared to everybody, when he 
cared less to keep on the mask. 


I Character of Lord Falkland.} 

In this unhappy battle [of Newbury] was slain the 
Lord Viscount Falkland, a person of such prodigious 
parts of learning and knowledge, of that inimitable 
sweetness and delight in conversation, of so flowing 
and obliging a humanity and goodness to mankind, 
and of that primitive simplicity and integrity of life, 
that if there were no other brand tipon this odious and 
accursed civil war than that single loss, it must be 
most infamous and execrable to all posterity : 

Turpe niori, post to, solo non posse doloro. 

Before this parliantent, his Condition of life was so 
■happy, that It was hardly capable of iinproveinent. 
Before he came to be twenty years of age, he was 
'master of a noble fortune, whicli descended to him by 
the gift of a grandfather, without passing through his 
father or mother, who were then hotli alive, and not 
well enough contented to find themselves passed by in 
the descent. His education for some years had been 
in Ireland, where his father was loi-d deputy ; so that, 
when he returned into Ihiglund to the possession of 
his fortune, ho w’as unentanglcd wiLlx any acquaintance 
or friends, which unually grow up by the custom of 
conversation, and tliercfore was to make a ])ure elec- 
tion of his comjiany, which he chose by other rules 
than were prcBcribed to the young nobility of that 
time. And it cannot be denied, though ho idiiiitied 
some few to his friendship for tlio agreoableness of 
their natures, and tlieir undoubted affi—timi to him, 
that hifi familiarity and friendship for the most part 
was with men of the most euiiociit and sublime parts, 
and. of untouched reputation in point of integrit}' ; and 
such men had a title to his bosom. 

Ho was a great clierishcr of wit, and fancy, and good 
{larts in any man ; and if ho found them cloudeii with 
poverty or want, a most liberal and bountiful patron 
towards them, even above his fortune ; of which, in 
those adiniuistrations, he was such a dispense:', as, if 
he had been trusted with it to such uses, and if there 
hdd been the least of vice in his expense, he might 
have been thought too prodigal. He was coiistiuit and 
pertinacious in whatsoever lie resolved to do, and not 
to be wearied by any pains that were necessary to 
that end. And, therefore, having once resolved not to 
»ee London, which ho loved above all plai’es, till lie 
had perfectly learned the Greek tongue, ho went to 
hj« own house in the country, and pursued it wdth 
ibhat indefatigable industry, that it will not be be- 
lieved in how short a time he was master of it, and 
iMMurabely read all tho Greek historians. 

In this time. Ins house being within little more than 
tin milas <rf Oxfiitd, he contracted familiarity and 
frioudship witli the most polite ami accurate men of 
ihait uiiiycttiifcy, who found ^uch an iinmensenesk of 
Ifit, «iid sudh a solidity of judgment in him, so infinite 
hoiiud in by a most logical ratiocination, such 
a Vast knowledge, that he was not ignorant in any- 
such afi e^oessive humility, as if he had 
knowiii nothing, that they frequently resorted and 
rd,^eU with hi^a, as in a college situated in a purer 
Hflt J so that his house was a university in a less volume, 
^Wildierthey came not so much for repose as study, 
lh»l to <etiipine and refine those grosser propositions 


which laziness and consent made eumtit in TulgM 
conversation. • * ’ 

He was superior to ftll those passlohs and 
which attend vulgor minds, and lirse of ao 

other ambition than of knowledge, and to bsteputed 
a lover of all good men ; and that made him too xpnch 
a contemner of those arts which must he lndtil|^ in 
the transactions of human affairs. In the last short 
parliament he was a burgess in the House of Com- 
mons; and from the debates, which were there 
managed wdth all imaginable gravity and sobriety, ho 
contracted such a reverence to parliaments, that he 
thought it roully impossible they could ever produce 
mischief or inconvenience to the Kingdom ; or that the 
kingdom could be tolerably happy in the intermission 
of them- * * 

TJio great opinion he had of tho uprightness and in- 
tegrity of those persons w^ho appeared most active, 
esjKJcially of Mr Hampden, kept him longer firom sus- 
pecting any design against the peace of the kingdom ; 
and though he differed from them commonly in con- 
clusions, he believed long their purposes were honest. 
When he grew better informed what was law, and dis- 
cerned in them a desire to control that law by a vote 
of one or both houses, no man more opposed those ' 
attempts, and gave the adverse party more trouble by 
reason and argumentation ; insomuch as he was by de- 
grees looked upon as an advocate for the court; to 
which he contributed so little, that he declined those 
addresses, and even those invitations which he was 
obliged almost by civility to entertain. And he was 
so jealous of the least imagination that he should in- 
cline to preferment, that he affected even a raoroseness 
to the court and to tlie courtiers, and left nothing 
undone which might prevent and divert the king’s or 
queen’s favour towards him but the deserving it. For 
when the king sent for him once or twice to speak 
with him, and to give him thanks for bis excellent 
comportment in those councils, which his majesty 
graciously termed ‘doing him service,’ his answers 
were more negligent, and less satisfactory, than might 
be cx^iected ; as if he cared only that his actions should 
be just, not tJiat they should be acceptable ; and that 
his iiiiijesty should think that they proceeded only 
from the impulsion of conscience, without any sym- 
pathy in liis ailbctions. 

He had a courage of the most clear and keen 
temper, and so far from fear, that ho seemed not with- 
out some appetite of danger ; and therefore, upon any 
occasion of action, ho always engaged his person in 
those troops which he thought by the fbrwardneSR of the 
commanders to be most like to be farthest engaged ; 
and in all such encounters, he had about him an ex- 
traordinary cheerfiSlncsg, without at all aftecting the 
execution that usually attended them ; in which he 
took no delight, hut took pains to prevent it, where it 
was not by resistance made necessary; insomuch 
that at Edge-hill, when the enemy was routed, he was 
like to have incurred great peril, l^y interposing t<i 
save those w'ho had thrown away their armS, 9 nd 
against whom, it may be, others were more fien^ for 
their having thrown them away ; so that a man might 
think he came into the field chiefly out of curiosity to 
see tho face of danger, afid charity to preront the 
shedding of blood. Y et in |iis natural inclination, be 
acknowledged he was addiiited/to the profession iw a 
soldier ; and shortly after he came 4o his fortune, be- 
fore ho was of ago, he went into the Low GountriiStt,t 
with a resolution of procuring command, and to give 
himself up to it ; from which he was diverted by the 
complete inactivity of that summer ; so he returned 
into England, and shortly after entered itpon that 
vehement course of study we mentioned before, till the 
first alarm from the north ; then again he maaertody 
for the field, and though he rheelyed some rephl^ hi 
the command of a troop of horse, of which he had i 
47d , 
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LORD OLARUNRONk 


a . promise, be went a Tolunteer with the Earl of 

E^ex. 

, From the entrance into this unnataral war, his 
R$>tural,^eerfulnoss and vivaoitygrew clouded, and a 
hind sadRoss end dejection of spirit stole upon him, 
which be bad never been used to ; yet beinc one of 
tholse who believed that one iHkttle would end all dif- 
ferences, and that there would be so great a victory on 
one side that the other would bo compelled to submit 
to any Conditions from the victor (which supposition 
and conclusion generally sunk into the minds of moat 
men, and prevented the looking after many advan- 
tages that might then have been laid hold of), he re- 
sisted those indispositions. Hut after the king’s return 
from Brentford, and the furious resolution of the two 
houses not to admit any treaty for peace, those indis- 
positions which had before touched him grew into a 
perfect habit of unchoorfulnesa ; and he who had been 
so exactly easy and aifable to all men, that his face 
and countenance was always present and vacant .to 
bis company, and held any cloudiness and less plea- 
santness of the visage a kind of rudeness or incivility, 
became on a Hud<len less communicable ; and thence 
very sod, pale, and exceedingly aflected with the 
spleen. In his chttlios and habit, which ho had luiudcit 
before always with more neatness, and industry, and I 
expense, than is usual to so great a soul, he was not 1 
now only incurious, hut too negligent ; and in his re- 
ception of suitors, and the necessary or casual ad- 
dresses to his place, so quick, and Bhar|), and severe, 
that there wanted not some men (strangers to Ids 
nature and disposition) who believed him proud and 
imperious ; from wldch no mortal man was ever more 
free. * * 

When there w’as any overture or hope of peace, he 
would bfl ' more erect and vigorous, and exceedingly 
solicitous to press anything which he thought might 
promote it ; and sitting among his friends, often after 
a deep silence, and frequent sighs, would, with a shrill 
and sad accent, ingeminate the word Peace, Peace ; 
and would passionately profess, ‘ that the very agony 
of the war, and the view of the calamities an<i desola- 
tion the kingdom did and must endure, took his sleep 
from him, and would shortly break his heart.’ I'his 
made some think, or pretend to think, ‘ that he w'as 
80 much enamoured of peace, that ho would have been 
glad the king should have bought it at any price 
which was a most unreasonable calumny. As if a man 
that was himself the most punctual and precise m 
every circumstance that might reflect upon conscience 
or honour, could have wished the king to have com- 
mitted a trespass against cither. * * 

In the morning before the battle, ns always upon 
action, he was very cheerful, and j^tit himself into the 
first nmk of the Lord Byron’s regiment, then advun..- 
irig upon the enemy, who had lined the hedges on b<ith 
sid^ with musketeers ; from whence he w'as shot with 
a mufiket in the lower part of the belly, and in the 
il^stant falling fi^m his horse, his body w'as nut found 
till^the next morning ; till when, there was some hope 
he might have been a prisoner, though his nearest 
friends, who knew his tcii^r, received small comfort 
from that imagination. Aum fell that incomparable 
young man, in the fouT-qB-thirtieth year of his age, 
having 80 much despatchM the true business of life, 
that the eldest rarely attalb to that immense know- 
le4g^» and the y^ngest enter not into the world wdth 
more innoconcy ; whosoever leads such a life, needs be 
iih^ jesa anxious upon how short warning it is taken 

ICfiaracter of Ciiarles /.] 

’Rui.it will not be unnecessaiy to add a short cha- 
person, that posterity may know the in- 
lass which the nation then underwent, in 


being deprived of ajtrince whoso example wbRld havo 
had a greater influence upon the malnneiw aisid 
of the nation, than the most strict laws cam huvo, To 
speak first of ids private qualifications as a nemo, ko*> 
fore the mention of his princely and royal virtues ; 1u) 
was, if over any, the most worthy of the title of an 
honest man ; so great a lover of justice, that no temp- i 
tatiou could di.spoao him to a wrongful action, exon^ 
it was BO disguised to him that lie believed it to he j 
just. He had a tcTiderncss and compassion of nature 
which restrained him from ever doing a hard-heai’ted 
thing ; and, thcroforc, he was so apt to grant pardon 
to malefactors, that the judges of the land repiesented 
to him the damage and insecurity to the public that 
flowed from such his indulgence. And then ho re- 
strained himself from puj^ning either murders or 
highway rtibberics, and ql^kly discerned the frilits 
of his severity by a wonderful reformation of those 
enormities. lie was very punctual and regular in his 
devotions ; he was never known to enter upon his re- 
creations or sports, thougli never so early in the momi- 
ing, before he Inid been at public prayers ; so that on 
huuting <lays. Ids chaplains were bound to a very early 
attendance. He w^as likewise very strict in observing 
the hours of liis private cabinet devotions, and was 
BO severe an oxaerter of gravity and re\ ei ence in all 
mention of redigion, that he could never endure any 
light or profane word, with what sharpness of wit so- 
ever it was covered ; and tln)ugh he was well pleased 
and delighted with reading veracs made upon any oc- 
casion, Jio man durst bring before him anything that 
was profane or unclean. Tliat kind of wit had never 
any countenance then. Ho was so great an example 
of conjugal allcction, that they who did not imitate 
him in that particular, durst not brag of their liberty ; 
and he dul not only permit, but direct his bishops to 
prosecute those scandalous vices, in the ecclesiastical 
courts, against perswis of eminence, and near relation 
to his service. 

His kingly virtues had some mixture and allay that 
hindeivii them from shining in full lustre, and from 
producing those fruits they should have been attended 
with. He was not in his nature very liountiful, though 
lie gave very much. This appeared more after the 
Duke of Buckingham’s death, alter which those showers 
fell very rarely ; and he paused too long in giving, 
which made tlioscto whom he gave less sensible of the 
benefit. He ke]»t state to the full, which made his 
<'i>urt very orderly, no man presuming to be seen in a 
place wliere he liad no pretence to be. He saw and 
observed men lung before he received them about his 
person ; and did not love .strangers, nor very confident 
men. He w as a patient hearer of causeM, which he 
frequently accustomed himself to at the council boards 
and judged very well, and was dexterous in the medir 
atiiig part ; so tliat he often put an end to causes hy 
persuasion, which the Btubbonme«8 of men’s humours 
made dilatory in courts of justice. 

He was very fearless in hiis person ; but, in his riper 
years, not very enterprising. He had an excellent 
understanding, but was not confident emough of it ; 
which made liim oftentimes change his own opinion 
for a worse, and follow the advice ^ men that did not 
judge 80 well as himself. This mad© him more irre- 
solute than the conjuncture of his nlfairs would ad- 
! mit ; if he had of a rougher and more imperious ! 
nature, he would have found more respect and duty. 
And bis not applying some severe cures to approach- 
ing evils procetxled from the lenity of his nature, and 
the tenderness of his conscience, which, in all cases of 
blood, made him choose the softer way, and not hearkfeii 
to severe counsels, how reasonably soever urged. Thi# 
only restrained him from pursuing his advantkM in 
the first Scottish expedition, when, humanly speakyugj 
he might have reduced that nation to the most enliife 
dbedienoe that could have been wished. But no miaR 
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. 1 4 |lEi:' ho had then man;)^ who advised him to' ft, but 

tltm oontraiy, by a wonderful indispoeition all hie 
- Council hod to the war or any other fatigue. He wae 
ailways a great lover of the Scottish nation, having not 
only been bom there, but educated by that people,* 
and besieged by them always, having few English 
about him till he was king ; and the major number 
of his servants being stili of that nation, who he 
thought could never fail him. And among these, no 
man had such an ascendant over him, by the humblest 
insinuations, as Duke Hamilton had. 

As he excelled in all other virtues, so in temperance 
he was so strict, that he abhorred all debauchery to 
that degree, that, at a great festival solciunity, where 
he once was, when very many of the ngbility of the 
English and Scots were e||||tained, being told by one 
who withdrew from tbcnce/what vast draughts of wine 
they drank, and * that there was one earl who had 
drank most of the rest down, and was not himself 
moved or altered,’ the king said, * that he deserved to 
be hanged ;* and that earl coming shortly after into 
the room where his majesty was, in some gaiety, to 
show how unhurt he was from tj>at battle, the king 
sent one to bid him withdraw from his majesty’s pre- 
sence ; nor did he in some days after appear before 
him. 

So many miraculous circum'^tances contributed to 
his ruin, that men might well think that heaven and 
earth conspired it. Though ho was, from the first 
declension of his power, so much betrayed by his own 
servants, that there were very few who remained faith- 
ful to him, yet that treachery proceeded not always 
, from any treasonable purpose to do him any harm, 
but from particular and personal animosities against 
other men. And afterwards, the terror all men were 
under of the parliament, and the guilt they were con- 
scious of themselves, made them watch all o])portu- 
nities to make, themselves gracious to those who couM 
do them good ; and so they became spies upon their 
master, and from one piece of knavery Wire hardened 
and confirmed to undertake another, till at last they 
had no hope of preservation but by the destruction of 
their master. And after all this, when a man might 
reasonably believe that less tii.in a universal defection 
of tiluree lAtions could not have reduced a great king 
to «o ugly a fate, it is most certain that, in that very 
hour, when he was thus wickedly murdered in the 
sight of the sun, he had na great a share in the hearts 
and affections of his subjects in general, was as much 
beloved, esteemed, and longed for by the people in 
aeiieral of the three nations, as any of his predecessors 
had ever been. To conclude, lie was the worthiest 
gentleman, the best master, the best friend, the best 
husband, the best father, and the best Christian, that 
the age in which he lived produced. And if he were 
not the greatest king, if he were ivithout some parts 
and qualities which have made some kings great and 
.hij-ppy, no other prince was ever unhapjiy who w'as 
poosessed of half his virtues arnl endowments, and so 
much without any kind of vice. 

of CharUi 11. after the BoUtle of Worcester'.*'] 

Thqugh the king could not get a body of horse to 
6 ghfif be could have too inaiiy to fly with him ; and 
he 1^^ not been many hours from Worcester, when 
; he about hi m near, if not abo> e, four thousand 

of ^ hbjese. There was David Lesley with all his own 
> be had not fled upon Die sudden ; so 

I order, and regularity, and obedience, might 

yet b 0 (Ve made a retreiit even into Scotland itself, 
WM paleness in every man’s looks, and 
and confusion in their faces ; and scarce aiiy- 
^0$ could worse befall the king than a return into 

j UliM paflhmlan of this escape are hew aarrotod * os tii© 

1 hMUcr had tbem fvm tlw ktng bimsolf.' 

—■' 

^tland, which yet he Could not reasonably promise 
to himself in that company. But when the night 
covered them, he found means to wlthdrikw himself 
with one or two of his own servants, whom he likewise 
discharged when it be^n to be light ; and after he 
had made them cut on his hair, he betook himself 
alone into an adjacent wood, and relied only Upon 
Him for his preservation who alone could, and did 
miraculously deliver him. 

When it was morning, and the troops which had 
marched all night, and who knew that when it bemin 
to be dark the king was with them, found now ^at 
he was not there, they cared less for each other's com- 
pany ; and most of them who were English separated' 
themselves, and went into other roads ; and wherever 
twenty horse appeared of the country, which was now 
awake, and upon their guard to atop and arrest the 
runaways, the whole body of the Scottish horse ^uld 
fly, and run several ways ; and twenty of them 'would 
give themselves prisoners to two country fellows ; how- 
ever, David Lesley reached Yorkshire with above fif- 
teen hundred horse in a body. But the jealousies in- 
creased every day ; and those of his own country were 
so unsatisfied with his whole conduct and behaviour, 
iliat they did, that is, many of them, believe that he 
was corrupted by Cromwell ; and the rest, who did 
not think so, believed him not to understand hiis pro- 
fessiiyi, in which he had been bred fium his cradle. 
When he was in his flight, considering one moming 
with the principal persons which way they should 
take, some proposed this and others tHht way. Sir 
William Armorer asked him, ’which way he thought 
besti’ which, when he had named, the other said, * he 
would tlien go the other ; for, he swore, he had be- 
trayed the king and the army all the time and so 
left him. * * 

It is great pity that there was never a journal made 
of* that miraculous deliverance, in which there might 
be seen so many visible impressions of the immediate 
hand of Ood. When the darkness of the night was 
over, after tlie king had cost himself into that wood, 
ho discerned another man, who had gotten upon an 
oak in the same wood, near the place where the king 
had rested himself, and had slept soundly. The man 
upon the tree had first seen the king, and knew him, 
and came down to him, and was known to (he king, 
l>eing a gentleman of the neighbour county of Staf- 
fordshire, who had served his late majesty during the 
war, and had now been one of the few who resorted to 
the king after liis coining to Worcester. Hie name 
was Careless, who had had a command of foot, about 
the degree of a captain, under the Lord Loughborough. 

He persuaded the king, since it could not be safe for 
him to go out of the wood, and that, as soon as it 
should be fully light, the wood itself would probably 
be visited by those of the countiy, who would be 
searching to find those whom they might make pri- 
soners, that he would get up into that tree where he 
had been, where the boughs were so thick with leaves 
that a man would not be discovered there withonl^a 
narrower inquiry than people usually make in places 
which they do not suspect. " The king thought it good 
counsel, and, with the othe^ji,help, climbed into the 
tr^, and then helped his fi^panion to ascend alter 
him, where they sat all th^ day, and secutely saiT 
many who came purposely fMo the wood to look after, 
them, and beard all their discourse, |^ir they would 
use the king himself if they could* take him. This 
wood was either in or upon the borders of Stafibid- 
shire; and though there was a highway near on# 
side of it, where the king had enter^ into it, yet it 
was large, and all other sides of it opened tunongii 
mclosures, and Careless was not unacqmunied with 
the neighbour villages ; and it was part of the kini^# 
good fortune that this gentleman, by being, a KO- 
mau Catholic, was acquainted with those of ^t pKO* 
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oi degrees, who had the best opportuni- 
Ue» of ,c<^cealiug him j for it must never bo denied, 
t))at Mihe of that religion had a very great share in 
Ide inejesty.’a preservation. 

fhe day being spent in the tree, it was not in the 
hint's power to forget that he ha<l lived two days with 
eating very littlei and tnli nights with as little sleep ; 
BO that, when the night eaiiio, he was willing to make 
some provision for both ; and lie resolved, with the 
, advice and assistance of his companion, to leave his 
blessed tree; and, when the night was dark, they 
walked through the wood into those inclosurea wlii<-h 
were farthest from any highway, and making a shift 
to get over hedges and ditclios, after walking at least 
eight or nine miles, which were the more grievous to 
the king by the weight of his boots (for ho could not 
put them off when he cut off his hair, for want of 
shoes), before morning they came to a poor cottage, 
the owner whereof, being a Homan Catholic, was known 
to Careless. He was oallcfl up, and as soon as lie 
knew one of them, he easily concluded in ivhat condi- 
tion they both wi re, and presently carried them into 
a l\ttl0 barn full of hay, which was a, better loilging 
than he hail for himself. Ihit avIicu tlicy ivcrc thcic, 
and had conferred with their lio.st tif the nows and 
temper of the country, it ivas agreed that the danger 
would he the greater if they stayed together; and, 
therefore, that Careless should presently lie gone, and 
should, within two days, send an honest man to the 
king, to guide, liim to some other place <d' security ; 
and ill the inciui time his majesty should stay upon 
the hay-mow. The poor man bail nolliing for him to 
Cat, hut promi.sed him good butter-nnlk ; and ho he 
was once more left alone, his eoinpanion, how >veury 
soever, departing from liirn bolorn day, the poor man 
of the house knowing no more than that he w'as a 
friend of the captain’s, and one of those wlio bad 
escaped from Worcester. The Iting slept \ery well in 
hiH lodging, till tlie time that his host brought liim a 

{ licoe of bread, and a great pot of butter-milk, which 
le thought the best food ho ever li.'id eaten. The poor 
man spoke very intolligontly to him of the country, 
and of the pcojike who w^ro well or ill airc<’tf*d to the 
king, and of the great fear and terror that possessed 
the hearts of those who weic best alleoted. Ho told 
him, * that ho hiinseli lived by liis daily labour, ami 
that what he had brought him was the fare ho and 
his wife had ; and that Jio feared, if he should endea- 
vour to proeuw" better, it might draw suspicion upon 
,hini, and people might be ape to think ho bml some- 
body with him that was not of his own family. How- 
ever, if he w'ould liave him get soino ineat, he would 
do it; but if he could bear tliis hard diet, he hlioiild 
liave enough of tlie milk, and som# of the butter that 
wa» made with it.’ l lm kiugwas satished with 
reason, and would not run tlie ba/.ai-d for a change of 
4iet ; doftirod only the man ‘ that ho might have his 
, company as often and as much as he could give it 
him;' tWe ]>ei|Jg the same reason against the poor 
discontinuing Jiis labour, as the allcratioii of 
. his fare. . , ^ , 


After ho had rested 
upon this diet tw'O days 
ing before the third n: 
above the condition of 


noil this hny-mow and fed 
Id two nights, in the eveii- 
K, another fellow, a little 
■ host, came to the house, 


B0nt from Careless, to c<iRluct the king to another 
hooae, more ouL^if any road near which any part of 
tli* array was like to murcli. It was above twelve 
mSeH that lie was to go, and was to use the same 
caution he Imd done the first night, not to go m any 
cotomou road, which his guide knew well how to 
atc^d. Hero he now dressed himself, changing clothes 
wl^'hU landlord ; he had a gieat mind to have kept 
ihirt; but he considered, that men are not 
Bodihier lUioovered by n>ark in disguises than bv 
m ill clothes ; and so he parted with 


his shirt too, and took the same hit poeo^hewt had th<^^ i 
on. Though he had foreseen that ne mnsl leave 
boot;., and his landlord had taken the mat, c^are ha ; 
could to pimido an old pair of shoes, yet Warp ; 
not eaay to him when he first put them on, and# , ha. a. 
sliort time after, grow very grievous to him. In thif, 
equipage he set out from his first lodging in the her 
ginning of the night, under the conduct of this guide# 
who guided him the nearest way, crossing over hedget 
and ditches, thnt they might be in least danger of 
meeting p«ss<-ngers. 'I'his was .“o grievous a march, 
aiul h6 wus so tired, tliat he was even ready to despair, 
and to prefer being taken and suffered to rest, Imore 
purchasing his safety iit that price. His shoes had, 
after a feiv miles, hurt him so much, that he had 
thrown them away, aud walked the rest of the way in 
liis ill stockings, which quickly worn out } mid 
bis lect, with the tlionis in getting over hcflges, and 
with the stones in other places, were so hurt and 
wonmled, that he many times east himself upon the 
ground, with a desperate aud cdistinatc resolution tO 
rest there till the morning, that lie might shift with 
less torment, what luizard soever he run. But his 
stout guide still prevailed with him to make a IH5W 
attempt, sometimes juomising that the way should be 
betu-r, and sometinu s assuring him that he had but 
little f.irther to go ; ami in this ilistress and pcrjdexity, 
before tin; moimng they airii ed at the house designed ; 
which, though it was better than that whicJi ho had 
left, his lodging was still in the barn, upon straw 
instead of buy, a iilaee being made as easy in it as the 
exjiectaiion ol a guest could dispose it. Hero ho hod 
such meat and i»orri<lge as such people use to have, 
witli whicb, but esjiecially witli the butter and the 
cheese, lie tliought himself wc‘11 feasted ; and took the 
best rare lio could to be supplied with other, little 
better, shoes and stockings ; and after his feet were 
enough recovered that he could go, ho was conducted 
from thence to another poor house, within such a dis- 
tance as put him not to much trouble ; for having not 
yet in liis thouglit which way or by wbat means to 
imiki- his escape, nil that was designed was only, by 
shifting from one house to another, to avoid discovery, 
And ])cing now in that quarter W'lii eh was more in- 
habited by the Homan Catholics than most other parts 
in Hnglaml, he was led fiom one to another of that 
pcrsuiision, ami comicaled with great fidelity. But he 
then observed that lie was never carried to any guntla- 
inan’.s house, though that country was full of them, 
but only to poor Jiouscs of poor men, which only 
yielded him rest with very uii]deasant sustenance; 
whether theio w'as more danger in those better houses, 
in regard of the rcsoi’t end the many Horvants, o* 
whether the owners of great estates were the ownens 
likewise of mure fears ami apywehensiona. 

Within few days, a very lionest and discreet person, 
one Mr llmJleston, a Beiiedietiiie monk, who attended 
the serviee of the Homan t’athfdics in those parts, 
came to him, sent by Careless, aud was a very great 
assistance ami comfort to him. And when the places 
to which he carried him were at too great a distance 
tow'alk, lie provided him a horse, and more projier 
habit than the, rags he wore. This man told him, 

* that the Lord W'ilmot lay concealed likewise in a 
friend’s house of his, which his majesty was very glad 
of, and wished him to contrive some means how they 
might speak together,’ which the other easily did ; 
and, w’ithin a night or two, brought them into one 
place. Wilniot told the king * that he had by very 
good fortune fallen into the house of an honest gentle- 
man, one Mr Lane, a person of an excellent reputa- 
tion for his fidelity to the king, but of so unitin^al 
and general a good name, that, though ho had a son 
who had been a colonel in tlio king’s service dtiriilg 
the late war, and was then upon bis way with men to. 
Worcester, the very day of the defeat, men of nU 
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in tiie eoimtiy, and of all opinions, the old 
man a very great respect; that he had been very 
oiviUy treated there ; and that the old gentleman had 
used some diligence to find out where the king was, 
that ho might get liim to his house, where, he was 
sure, ho could conceal him till he might contrive a 
full deliverance.’ Ho told him, ‘he had withdrawn 
from that house, in hope that ho might, in some 
other place, discover where bis majesty was ; and hav- 
ing now happily found him, advised him to repair to 
that house, which stood not near any other.* 

The king inquired of the monk of the reputatiim of 
this gentleman, who told him, ‘ that he had a fair 
estate, was exceedingly beloved, and the eldest justice 
of peace of that county of Stafford ; and though he 
was a very /.ealous Protestant, yet he lived with so 
much civility and candour towards tlie Catholics, that 
they would all trust him as much as they would do any 
of their own profession ; and that he could not think of 
any place of so good reiiose and security for liis ina- 
jesty’d repair to.’ The king liked the propositidu, yet 
thought not fit to surjiriso the gentleman, but sent 
Wilinot thither again, to assure himself that he might 
ho received there, and was willing that he should 
know what guest he received ; which hitherto was fo 
much concealed, that none of the Louses whore he had 
yet lieen, knew or seemed to suspect more than that 
he was one of the king’s juirty that lied from Wor- 
cester. The monk carried him to a house at a reason- 
able distance, where he was to expect an account fi oia 
the Lord Wiliuot, who returned very punctually, with 
as much assurance of welcome as he could wish. 
And 80 they two went together to Mr ].ane’.s house, 
where the king found he was wclcoirie, and conveni- 
ently accommodated in suoh pla<'es as iu a large house 
had been provided to conc('al the persons of malig- 
nants, or to nresorve goods of value fiom being plun- 
dered. Hero ho lodged and aie -very well, and b(*ga’* 
to hojtre that ho was m jirosent Rutoty. Wilmot r<'- 
tumeu under the caro (»f the uouli, and expected 
summons when any farther motion sliould be thought 
to be noccssary. 

In this station the Icing rc'infi-iried iti quiet and 
blessed seouritv many day.*, rectuviiig every day in- 
formation of the general coiiirteination the kingdom 
WAS in, out of the apprehensifui that his person might 
fall into the hands of his eneinics, and of the great 
diligence they used to inquire lor him. Ih. saAvthe 
Iiroclamation that was issued out and printed, in 
which a thousand pounds w'crc lu-omised to ajcy man 
who would deliver and discover tlie jicrson of t’Jiarlcs 
Stuart, and the jionalty of liigli treasvui dc'clared against 
those who presumed to liarhour or conceal him, ]tv 
which he saw how much ho was hcliolde.n to all those 
W'ho were faithful to him. It was now time to con- 
sider how ht‘ might get near the sea, from wdicnec he 
might find some means to transport liimsclf ; and he 
WWt now near the middle of the kingdom, saving that 
it was a little moro northward, wnere ho was utterly 
Unacquainted wiih nil the poris, and W'itU that coasi,. 
In the W'ost he vas best acquainted, and that coast 
Ifas most proper to transport him into b'rance, to which 
I|0 was inclined, fljum this matter lie coiurnuiijcatcd 
with those of this finiily to whom he was known, that 
Is, with the old gcntlem.in the fuiber, a very grave 
SiUd venerable person ; the 'olonel, his oldest son, a 
' <liricoui-,e and behaviour, but of 

a oourfige, and an integrity su]icrior to any 

teKUb^tion ; and a danglitor of tlu* house, of a veiy 
wit and (iisomtion, and very tit to bear any part 
m such n trust. It was a benefit, as well as an incon- 
venionce, in those unhappy times, that the atfections 
of all men wet '? almost well known as their faces, 
^ the discovery they had matle of themselves in those 
, sad seascuw in many trials and nersecutions ; so that 
T knew not only the minds of tlxeir next neigh- 



bours, and those who inhabited near them, but, uptm 
conference with their friends, could choose fit houses, 
at any distance, to repose themselves in security, frinn 
one end of the kingdom to another, without kusting 
the hospitality of a common inn j and men were very 
rarely deceived in their confidence upon such occa- 
sions ; but the persons with whom they were at any 
time, could conduct them to another house of the same 
affectiDii. 

Mr Ijane had a niece, or very near kinswoman, who 
was married to a gentleman, one Mr Norton, a person 
of eight or nine hundred pounds per annum, who 
lived within four or five miles of Bristol, which. Was 
at least four or five days’ journey from the place where 
the king then was, but a place most to be wished for 
tlie king to be in, because he did not only know all 
that country very well, but knew many persons also 
to W'horn, in an extraordinary case, he durst make 
himself known. It was hereupon resolved that Mrs 
Lane .should visit this cou.sin, who was known to be 
of good affections, and that she should ride behind 
the king, who was fitted with clothes and boots for 
such a service; and that a servant of her father’s, in 
}ii.H livery, should wait upon licr. A good house was 
easily pitched upon for tlm first night’s lodging, where 
Wilmot liarl notice given him to meet ; and in this 
equipiigo the king began bis journey, the colonel koep- 
ingjiim oom)>any at a distance, with a hawk upon his 
fi.st, and two or three spaniels, which, where there 
were any fields at hand, warranted him to rido out of 
the way, keeping his company still in his eye, and not 
seomlirg to be of it. In this niamier they camo to 
their first night’s lodging ; and they need not now 
contrive to come to their journey’s end about the 
i close of the evening, for it was in the month of Oc- 
toluT far advanced, that the long journeys they made 
I could not be de^pat^■lled sooner. Here the Lord Wil- 
I m(*t found them, and their journeys being then ad- 
justed, ho nas instrucled whore he should bo every 
night ; .so they were seldom st'cn together in the jour- 
ney, and rarely lodged in the same house at night. 
In (his jiuinner the colonel hawked two or tlireo days, 
till lie had brought them witliin lass than a day’s 
journey of Mr Norton’s houst', and tlien ho gave his 
liawk to the Lord Wilmot, who continued the journey 
ill the same exorcise. 

Tliere whs gj-eat care taken when they came to any 
house, that the king miglit be jircseiitly carried into 
some chamber, Mrs Lane declaring ‘that he was a 
neighbour’s .‘on, whom his father Jiad lent her to rido 
before her, in ho]>e Unit lie would the sooner recover 
from a (piartap ague, with which lie had been miser- 
ably afllicteil, and was not yet free,’ And by this 
nrtilicc she caused* a good bed to bo still provided for 
him, and the best meat to bo sent, which she often 
carried herself, to hinder others from doing it. There 
w'as no resting in any*i»laci! till they camo to Mr Nor- 
t»nrH, nor anything extraordinary that happened in 
the way, save that they mot many jleoplo every day 
in the way, who wore very well known to tho k^pg f 
and the ilay that they wont to Mr Norton’s, they 
were necessarily to ride unite through the city of 
Bristol— a place and peopl«he king had been bo Well 
acquainted with, that ho tiAld not but send hiB eyes j 
abroad to view the great »eration 8 which had been | 
inado there, after his departure from thence; oijd I 
when ho roile near the place wheru^^ great fort had I 
stood, he could not forbear putting his horse out of i 
the way, and rode with his mistress behind him round 
about it. 

They camo to Mr Norton’s house sooner than usual, 
and it being on a holiday, they saw many people 
about a bowling-green that was before tho door ; ;^nd 
the first man the King saw was a chaplain of his ofvn, 
who was allied to the gentleman of tho houses 4 ad 
was sitting upon the rails to see how the howM i 
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p^Ayed. William, by which name the king went, 

' walked trith his horse into the stable, until his mis- 
tlMiss could provide for his retreat. Mrs Lane was 
very trelcomo to her cousin, and was presently con- 
ducted taher chamber, whore she no sooner was, than 
she lamented the condition of ‘ a ^jood youth who 
came^ with her, and whom she liad borrowed of bis 
father to ride before her, who was very sick, being 
newly recovered of an ague and desired her cousin 
*tbat a chamber iniglit bo provided for him, and a 
good fire made, for that ho would go early to bed, and 
was not fit to be below stairs.’ A pretty little cham- 
ber was presently ina<le ready, and a fin' jwepared, 
and a boy sent into the stable to call William, and 
to show him his chain her; who nas very glad to bo 
there, freed from so much coinjiany as was below. 
Mrs Lane was put to find some excuse for making a 
visit at that time of the year, and so many days’ jour- 
ney from her father, a.iul where she had n('\er been 
before, though tlu; mistress of the lioiiae and she had 
been bred together, and fiiends as well as hindreil. 
She pretended ‘ that she w'as, afb r a little rest, to go 
into Dorsetshire to anotlier fiiend.’ Wlien it was 
supper-time, there being broth hrouglit to the table, 
Mrs Lane filled a little didi, and desired the butler 
who waited at the table ‘ to carry that dish of ]»onulgc 
to William, and to tell him that be should have some 
meat sent to him presently.’ The luitlor carried the 
porridge into the chamber, witli a nakpin, and spoon, 
and broad, and spoke kindly to the young man, who 
was willing to be eating. 

The butler, looking naiTowly upon liim, fell upon 
his knees, and with tears told liim, ‘ he was glad to 
see his majesty.’ 'fbe king was infinitely surprised, 
yet recollected himself enough to langli at tlic man, 
and to ask him ‘ w'hat lie meatii i' 'I'he man liad 
been falconer to Sir Thomas Jerinjui, ami made it 
appear that he knew well enough to wdiom he sjioke, 
repcajiiug some particulars which the king hud not 
forgot. Whereupon the king conjured him ‘not to 
speak of wliat he knew, so much as to his master, 
though ho believed him a very honest man.* 'rho fel- 
low jiromised, and kept lus woi-<l ; and the king was 
the better Availed ujion (liuing the time of his abode 
there. 

Dr Gorges, the king’s ebajilain, being a gentleman 
of a good family near that place, and allied to Air 
Norton, supped with them ; and being a man ol a 
cheerful conversation, asked I\Irs Ijano many questions 
concotning William, of whom he saw she aa’us so care- 
ful, by sending nj) meat to him, ‘ how long his agm* 
had been gone i and wln tUer he had purged siius* it 
left him f and the like ; to which she gave .such an- 
swers as occiUTcd. The doctor, from the final prm i- 
lencc of the I’arliameut, had, as many others of that 
function had done, doelinod his profession, and jm*- 
tended to .study pliysie. As soon as supper aa'us done, 
out of good nature, ami \Aithout telling anybody, he 
went to .SCO WillMim. The king suav him coming into 
tbe»cliamber, and AvuthdroAV to the inside of the bed, 
that ho might be farthest from the candle ; and the 
doctor cdino and sat dowju by him, felt his pul.se, and 
asked him many questions, AVluch he answered in as 
few words as was possible, and expressing gi’cat incli- 
nation to go to hi.s bed ; to Avhich the doctor left him, 
and went to Mrs l.ane, and told her ‘tliat lie had 
be0n with WilflShi, and that ho AA'oukl do well and 
advised her what she should do if Ids ague retunicd. 
T&e next morning the doctor went away, so that the 
king saw him no more. The next day, the Lord Wil- 
mot'came to the house with his hawk, to see Mrs 
3Une, and so conferred Avith William, whoAvas tocon- 
slder wliat he was to do. They thought it necessary 
to zest some days, till they were informed what port 
ikyjinost convenient for them, and what person lived 
to it, upon whose fidelity they might rely; 


and tho king gave him directions to inquire after 
some persons, and some other partietilars, of whieh 
Avhen he should be fully instructed, he should return 
again to him. In the mean time, Wilmot lodged at 
ii house not far from Mr Norton’s, to which he had 
been recommended. 

After some days’ stay bore, and corarnunication be* 
tween the king and the Jjord Wilmot by letters, the 
king came to know that Colonel Fnincis Wiiidliam 
liAT-d within little more llnin a day’s journey of the 
place Avlicre be was, of which he was A'ery glad ; for, be- 
sides the inclination lie had to lus eldest brother, whoso 
wife had been his nurse, this gentleman had behaved 
himself A'cry avoN during tho Avar, and had been go- 
vernor of Duiistar ensMe, Avlierc the king luid lodged 
Avhen he aauis in the Avest. After the end of the Avar, 
and Avhen all other places were surrendered in that 
county, ho likewise siirrondored that, upon fair con- 
ditions, and made his poaci', and afterwards married 
a wife Avith a oompeteut fortune, and lived quietly, 
Avithout any suspicion of liaving b'ssenod his affection 
toAvards the king. 

The king sent Wilmot to him, and acquainted him 
where he Avas, and ‘ 'hi t he would gladly speak with 
him.’ It wiis not hiird for him to clmoso a good place 
Avhore to moot, and thereupon tho day was appointed. 
After the Uirig Imd taken his lenA''' of Mrs Lane, who 
riTiiaincd wufch her cousin Noiton, tho king and the 
Lord Wilmot mot the colonel ; and in the amiv honiet, 
in a toAvn ihrougli avIucIi tlo'y ^lassed, Afr Kirton, a 
scrA'ant of tlio king’.s, Avhi> a’ cII Knew tin* Lord Wilmot, 
A\ho had no ol le v di«guis(' than the haAvk, but took 
no notice o( him, nor Hus]Hct<''i tho king to bo there; 
yet that day made the king men' Avary of having him 
m his company upon the way. At the place of meet- 
ing, thry losicd only one night, and then tho king 
AA’cnt to the colonel’s house, Avhere he rested many 
days, whilst the colonel projected at what place the 
king might embark, and hoAV they might procure ft 
vessel to bo readA' tbere, Avhich was not easy to find, 
there being .so great a fciir possessing tbo.sc who were 
hoiu'st, that it AAiis luird to procure ftny ATSSel that 
Win'S outward-bound to tiiki' in any p.assengcr. 

'riiorc A\a.s a gentleman, one Mr Ellisnu, Avho lived 
near liymo, in Dorsetshire, and was well known to 
Oidonei Windham, having boon a captain in the 
king’s airny, and Avns still looked upon as a very 
honest man. With him tlio colonel consulted how 
(hey might get a vessel to he nvnly to take in a couple 
of gentlemen, friomls of his, aaIio were in d.angcr to bo 
arrested, and traiisjiort them into J^Tarice. 'J’hoUjgh no 
man Avould ask Avbo the persons Avcrc, yet it could not 
Imt be suspected Avho they were ; at least they con- 
cluded tliat it AA'n.s some of Worcester party. Lymo 
was giTieralh'' .as m.Tlieions and disaffected a town 
tin* king’s intcn>st .ns any town in England could bO, 
y('t there Avas in it a master of a bark, of w'hoae honesty 
this captain Avas very confident. This man was lately 
returned fiom Frarn’c, and had unladen his vessel, 
when Ellison asked liim ‘ when he would make an- 
other voyag<* ?’ And lie answered, ‘ as soon as he could 
get lading for his ship.’ Tho other a.sked ‘whether 
he would undertake to carry over a couple of gentle- 
men, and land them in France, if ho miglit be a.s Avell 
paid for his voyage ns ho used to be when ho ivas 
freiglited by the merchants T In conehrdon, he told 
him ‘ he .sJioiild receiA'e fifty pounds for his fare.’ The 
large recoinpcnso had that cllect, that the nniu under- 
took it ; though he said ‘he must make his provision 
A'cry secretly, for that ho miglit be well su.speeted for 
going to sea again without being freighted, aftor ho 
was so newly returned.’ Colonel Windham 
advertised of this, came, together with the Lord W^* 
mot, to tho captain’s liouse, from whence the lord smd 
the captain rid to a house near liyme, w'hero th^ 
ter of the bark met them ; and the Lord Wiltnotbaihg 
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^i'itU tile discourse of the man, and his i^ri- ! 
ness ii) foreseeing suspicions which would arise, it was 
resolved thai on such a night, which, upon considera' 
tion of the tides was agreed upcui, the man should 
draw out his vessel from the pier, and, being at sen, 
should come to such a point about a mile from the 
town, where his ship should remain upon the beach 
when the water was pone, wliich would take it oil* 
again about break (d‘ »la.y the next morning. There 
W'as very near tiuit ])oint, even in the view of it, a 
small inn, ke]>t by a man who w a,s reputed honest, to 
which the cavaliers of the counti^ often resorted ; and 
the London joad ])ahsed that way, so tliat It was sel- 
dom without comj)aj«y. Into that inn tlie two gentle- 
men Were to conu; in tlie beginning of the night, that 
they might put themselves t>n board. All things being 
• thus concerted, and good earnest piien to the master, 
the Lord Wilmoi and the colonel returned to the 
coloneTs house, above a d.iy's journey from tlie jdaec, 
the captain undertaking (wory <1 ay to look that the 
master sliould jiiovide, and, it anything fell out con- 
trary to expectation, to gi\o the eolonel notice at s\ich 
a place where they intended the king shoubl be tlie 
day befoio he w as ti> ('lubark. 

The king being satislied with these lueparations, 
came at the time uppojnte<l to that house wlieie lie 
was to liear that all went as it ouLdit to do ; of which 
he reociveil assurance from the captain, who found 
that the man had honestly put ins jirmisiona on 
hoard, and had Ins company ready, wlduh were but 
four men, and that the vessel should be diawn out 
that night ; mi that it was iit for tlie two jieisons (o 
come to the aforesaid inn : and the lajitain eomlucted 
them within sight of it, luid then went to Ids <»wn 
house, not distant a niib; fioni it ; tin- eobnud K-main- 
ing still Jit the house where tluy Inul lodged the night, 
bedtmt, till he might In ar the news of their being em- 
barked. 

They found many passengers In the inn, and .so 
were to be eoiitcnteil with nu ordinary chanibi r, which 
they did not intend to sleep long in. Hut as sooti as 
there ajipeared any light, W iliiiotw. iito’-fc to di.scoier 
the bark, of wliicli theie wsis no apjieaianee. In a 
word, the .suti arose, and mnh’iig like a shii» in view. 
Thcj' sent to the cajitiiin, who was as mncli ainu/ed ; 
and bo sent to the (own, and hi.s .serviuit could not 
find the master of tlio baik, ivldeh was .still in the 
pier. They suspected the cajituin, and tin- captain 
suspected the master. However, it lieing j'.i'i ten el 
the clock, they concluded it was not t't tor them to 
.stay longer there, and so they mounted tlieii hnrsc.s 
'n,gain to return to the house whore they had left the 
. olunel, wlio, they knew', resolve 1 to .stay there till he 
were assured that tlu-y were gone. 

The truth ol' the disiijipointnient was thi.s : the man 
meant honestly, and made all things ready tor hi.s 
clepartine ; niiil the niplit he w'us to go out with Jus 
-Vefisel, he had s-taved in his own 1 ouse, and sbpt tw'o 
or three hours ; and the time of the tidi- being come 
that it ivas ncei-ss/u to he on hoanl, he took out <d‘ a 
cupboard some liiuni and other tilings, which he used 

carry with him to s.-a. 11 is wife hml olisencd that 
lie had been for some days fuller <-f th.mght.s than he 
used to be, ami rieil hi- IkmI been sjieaking with sea- 
men who used l(. go with luin, and that some (d‘ tliem 
had carried pn '.i mns r,n hoard the bark ; of wliieh 
she had asked i.er hmsbaml the leason, wlio had told 
bW HhiVt he T,vas promiMed tieight siiei-dily, ami thcro- 
1 for® he would make nil things iradv.’ She was sui-c 
that there wn« .yet no hiding in the" ship, and thei-e- 
fope, when she saw h: r husband take all tho.se mate- 
rials with him, which was a sure .sign that he meant to 
go to sea, Jtnd it being late in the night, she shut the 
40or, afid swore ho should not go out of his house. 
Hh tiild ihejr ‘ he must go, and was engaged to go to 
night, forwhicli he should be well paid.’ His 


wife told him * she was sure he was doin^ BOnhewhitt 
that would undo him, and she was resolved he ^ouLd 
not go out of hi.s house ; and if he should persist in 
it, .she would tell the neighbours, and carry him be- 
fore the mayor to be examined, that the tiuth might 
be found out.* The poor man, thus mastered by the 
passion and violence of his wife, was forced to yield 
to her, that there might be no farther noise, and so 
went into his bed. 

Ami jt was very happy that the king's jealousy 
hiustened him from that inn. It W'as the solemn fast- 
day, wliieh was ob.served in tho.se times principally to 
indaine tlio people against the king, and all those who 
were loyal to Jiim ; and tlicre w'as a chapel in that 
village over against that inn, where a weaver, who had 
heeii a .suldier, used to pu-aeh, and utter all the vil- 
j Inny imaginable against the old order of government: 
and ho was then in the chapel preiiching to his cmi- 
gi'cgation when the king iveiit from theneo, and tell- 
ing the people ‘ that (’liarJes Stuart was lurking some- 
wlicte in iliot country, and tliat they would ineril 
from <iV)d Almighty if they could find him out.* The 
passengens, who bail lodged in the inn that night, 
had, as soon as they were up, sent for a smith to visit 
thi'ir hoises, it being a hard frost. 'J'ho smith, when 
lie. had done what he was sent for, according to the 
custom of that peojilo, examined the feet of the other 
two,^ horses, to find more work. AVhen he liad observed 
them, he told the host of the Iiou.se ‘ that one of those 
liorscs Jiad tiaielled far, and that he was siiro that 
his four shoes had been made in four several eonntie.s ;* 
which, whether his skill wa,s ahlc to discover or no, 
v.as very true. The smith going to the sermon, told 
hi'- .story to .some of his neighbours, and so it camo 
to the i-iu’s of the preacher when his sermon was done. 
Iinmc luitely ho for an otlicer, and searched the 
imi, and iiicjuired for tho.so horses; and being in- 
formed that they were gone, be caused horses to be 
iKcnt to fidbnv them, ami to make inquiry after the 
two men who rid thosi‘ horses, and positively declared 
‘tliat one of them W'as ('harles Stuart.’ 

W'hen tlu-y came again to the colonel, they presently 
eoiieluded iiiat they were to make no longer stay in 
those parts, nor any more to endeavour to find a ship 
upon that coast : and without any farther ilelay, they 
rode back to the eoloner.s house, wliere they arrived 
ill the night. Then they resolved to make tlieir next 
attcmjit 111 J]am()hhire and Sussex, wlierc Colonel 
WTuclham liad no inten-st. They inuat pa’-s thi'ough 
all Wiltshire before they came thither, wliieh would- 
requiii- many day.s’ journey ; and they were first to 
consider wdiat honest houses llieio were in or near the 
W'ay, where they might securely repose ; and it was 
thought 'levy dangtrous for the king to ride through 
any great town, a.s Sali.slmry or ^\ducll ester, Avhich 
luighli probably lie in their w'ay. 

'J’licie was, between tliat and Salisbury, a very 
honest gentleman, Colonel Hubert Philips, a younger 
brother of a very good iiunily, which'J^iad ahvays been 
very loyal, and he had served tlic king during the ijfar. 
'I'lic king was resolved to trust him, anil so sent the 
Lord AV'ilmot to a i>lace from Avhenee he might Bend 
to Mr J'liilips to come to him ; and when he had 
spoken ivith him, Mr I’hilips .should conic to the 
king, and Wilmot was to stay in .such a place as they 
two should agree. Mr Pliilijis accordingly came 
to the colonel’s house, Avhieh he ^gi^-ild do without 
su.spicion, they being nearly allied, The ways were 
very full of soldiers, which Avere sent now from Hie 
ai-my to their quarters, and many regiments of hnrsp 
and font Avere assigned for the west, of AA'hicli division 
Dcahorough was commander-in-chief. These marches 
AA'crc like to last for many days, and it would not be 
tit for the king to stay .so long in that place. There- 
upon ho resorted to his old securi ty of taking a woman 
behind him, a kinswoman of Colonel Windham, whosa 
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ho cfimed in that' maimer to a place not far from 
Salisbury, to which Colonel Philijjfl conductod him. 
In- til is journey he passed through the middle of a 
regiment of horse, and, presently after, met Des- 
bo, rough walking doivn a liill with .three or four men 
witli him, iVho had lodged in Salisburythc night he-* 
fore, all that road being full of soldiers. 

The next day, upon the pljtins, Dr Ilinfhmaii, one 
of the prebends of Salisbury, met the king, the 
Wilniot and J'hilips then leaving him to go to tlie 
sea-coast to fmd a vessel, the doctor conductiri'r the 
king to a place called lleale, three miles from Salis- 
bury, beloiigiog then to Serjeant Hyde, whri was uiter- 
wards Chief Justice of the King’s Heuch, and then in 
the posaessinu <jf the widow of his elder brother- —a 
house that stood alone from ncighbonrs, and fioin any 
highway —where conuiig in late in the oiening, ho 
Slipped with some gentieiuen who aecidentally were 
in the house, which could not well be avoided. Ibit 
the next morning he went early from thenee, as il lie 
had continued his jonrney ; and the widow, being 
trusted with tlio knowledgi* of her guest, sent her .ser- 
vants out of the way, and at an hour apjtointeil re- 
ceived him again, and aceomniodated him in a little 
room, which had been made since the beirmning ol the 
troubles for the ooncealment of delinquents, the .scat 
always belonging to a maligna nt family. 

Here he lay concealed, without tlie knowledge of 
some gentlemen ivho li\ed in the liouse, and of others 
who daily resorted tliiiher, for many days ; the widow 
herself only attending liini with such things as were 
necessary, and bunging bim sueli letters as tin* doctor 
received from the Lord Wilmot and Colonel Philiii.s. 
A vessel being at last provided u])on the coast of Susse.v, 
and notice thereof sent to Dr Hinchinan, he sent to 
the king to meet liim at Stonehenge, upon the ]dains, 
three miles from Ileale, whithei the widow i<M)k care 
to direct him ; and being tliere met, lie attended him 
to the place where Cidonel I'hilips received him. lie, 
the next day, delivered him to the Lord Wilmot, who 
went with him to a liouse in Sussex recommended by 
Colonel Gunter, a gentleman of that country, w ho hail 
served the king in the w^ar, who met him there, and 
had provided a little bark at lirighthehnstone, a» 
small fisher town, where he went early on hoard, and, 
by God’s blessing, arrived safely in Normandy. 

[^Chai’actcr of OUirr CnmitvclL'\ 

lie was one of those men, qms vUvp(rarc ve hiimicl 
qutdem jioioiunt, nini vt aimul laiolnil; whom his very 
enemies could not eondeinn without commending him 
at the same time ; for he c«»nld never have done half 
that mischief without Treat parts courage, indu.strv, 
and judgment. He must have had a wondevlul un- 
derstanding in the natures and humours of men, and 
as great a dexterity in applying tlieni ; who, Irom a 
private and obscure birth (though ol a good family), 
without ill tcres^or estate, alliance or friendship, could 
ra^e hiinsolf to such a height, and conijiouml and 
knead such opposite and contradictory tempei'S, hii- 
tnours, and interests into a con-ostciice, that contri- 
buted to his dcbigns, and to their ow'ii destruction ; 
whilst himself grew insensibly powerful enough to cut 
of£ thoiie by w hom he had climbed, in the instant that 
they prqiccted to demolish their own building. W hat 
was said of Qj^a may very justly be .said of him, 
tLVXii'Oh cam, <jiuv nono auderct bonus ; pofecussr^ qwr. a 
nuUOf nisi fortmimOf perfei ^wssml — | ‘ he attempted 
-those things which no good man durst have ventured 
on,' and achieved those in which none but a valiant 
fUidgiPat man could have succeeded.’] Without doubt, 
no man with more wickedness ever attempted any- 
thh^, or brought to pass ivhat ho de.sired more 
wickedl3% more in the face and contempt of religion 
moial honesty. Yet wickedness as great as hia 


could never have accomplished those- designa writliout 
the assistance of a great spirit, an admirable circuin- 
speruoii and sagacity, and a most magnanimous reso- 
lution. ♦ 

When ho appeared first in the ])arlinment, he seemed 
to have a ])crson in no degree gracious, no ornament 
<*f diM’oiir-ic, none of tho^c talents which use to con- 
ciliate the ailcetioiis of the staiider-by. Yot as he 
grew iiit • ]il icc and authority, his parts .scemc<l to be 
raised, as if he had had concealed faculties, till ho 
had oeeasuni to use tlieiii ; and when he w’'a,s to act 
the of a griMt man, be did It without any inde- 
ctiiicy, iiotw’UlistaiHlmg tlii‘ want of custom. 

After he w'as ctmliiiiied and invested Protector by 
the humble petition and adiin', lie consulted with 
very leu upon any a< (ion of miporinnee, nor commu- 
nicated any cuterjirise lie. resohed upon with more 
than those wiio were to have principal parts in tho 
esecutioii of it; nor w'ltli tliL'Ui sooner than wa-s abso- 
lutely necessary. Wiiat he once resolved, in which 
be was not rash, lie woultl not be dissuaded from, nor 
endure any eoiiitjulietion of his pow'cr and authority, 
but extol ted obedience fiom llicm wdio w'ero not will- 
ing to yield it. " 

Tlius be hubducil a .sjiiiit that haul been often 
troublesome to the most so\ereigii power, and made 
Westminsier Hall as obedient and .subservient to his 
commands as any of the rest of his quarters. In all 
other matters, which did not cuuuein the life of liis 
juil.sdietion, he seemed to liavo great reverence for 
the law, larelv interposing betwoen party and party. 
As he ]iroeceded with tlub kind of indignation and 
haughtincHS with those who ivcre refractory, niid durst 
contend with hi.s gnailiioss, so towards all who eom- 
jdieil With his good pleasure, and courted his protec- 
tion, lie used great civility, genero.sity, and bounty. 

To reduce three nations, which iverfectly liated uirn, 
to an entire olx-dience to all his dictates ; to awe and 
govern those nations hy an army that was iudmoted 
to him, and washed his ruin, was an instance of a rery 
lirodigions address. Hut his giea-lness at home w'as 
i>!i» a slunbiw of the glory he had abroad. It was 
hard to disemer wdiich icared him most, k’nincc, Spain, 
or the Low Countries, wdiere his Jiiendship wa.s cur- 
rent at the value he put upon it. As tiny did all 
sacrifice their honour and their interest to his plea- 
Huie, Ml there i.s jiolliiiig lie eould ]ia\e doiuniiiied that 
either of them would have dmiiod him. * * 

'I'o conclude liis elianicler : Cromwell was not so 
fsir a man of l>lood -is to follow Machiavol’s method ; 
whicli piescribes, upon a total alteration of govern- 
ment, as a thing absoluU-ly necessary, to cut off all 
the heads of those, and extiiqiate their families, who 
arg friends to the old one. It was confidently re- 
j)orted, that in the council of ofiieers it was more than 
once lu’oposcd, ‘ Hint there might bo a general mas- 
saere of all the royal party, as the only expedient to 
sccuix* the govenimeiit,’ but that Cromwell would 
never consent to it ; it may be, out of too great a con- 
tempt of las euciuies. In a word, as he W’^as guilty of 
many crimes against vvhieh damnation i.s denounced, 
and for whicli hell-fire is jirepared, so he had some 
good (jun-btics which have caused the memory of some 
men iii all ages to be celebrated ; and he will be 
looked upon by posterity as a brave wicked man. 

JUJLSTllODE -WTIITKLOCKE. 

Biilstrode WniTELocKE (160.>-lfi76), an eminent 
lawyer, who wrote Memorials of English A ffairs from 
the beginning of the reign of diaries 1. to the 
Restoration, was of principles oppbsite to tnoio of 
Lord Clarendon, though, like Sehlen and other modO- 
rate anti-royalists, he was averse to a civil war. 
Whitelocke was the legal adviser of Hampden during 
the prosecution of that celebrated patriot for mAising 
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to pay Bhip-riioney. As a member of parliament, and 
one of the eoramissioners ai>pointe(l to treat with the 
king at Oxford, he advocated pacific measures ; mid, 
beiiig an enemy to arbitrary jkower both in clmrch 
and state, he refused, in tlie Westminster assembly 
for settling the form of church government, tfi ad- 
mit the assumed divine right of jjrcsijytery. Under 
Cromwell ho held s<!veral liigli apijointinents ; and 
during the government of tlie Protcetor’s sonliicliard, 
actfd as one of the keepers of the great seal. At the 
Restoration, he retired to his estate in AViltsliire, 
which continued to be liis principal r(‘sidenec till his 
death in 1670. Wliitolocko’a ‘ TV1enu)rl!ils’ not hav- 
ing been intended fcjr publication, are almost ivliolly 
written in the form of a. diary, and are to ht; regardt-d 
rather as a collection of historical matt^rials tliau as 
history itself. In a ^tostlmnious voliin\e of 7’Jsw//s, 
Ecclesiastical and Civile lie strongly advocates reli- 
gious toleration. 


OTUIERT mjUNET. 

Gilbert IIiirnf.t was tin' son of a Scottish ad- 
vocate of reputation, and ui pliew to Joluistoii of 
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Warriston, one of the principal popular Ijadcrs 
of the civil w\ir in Scotland. lie was l)t>rii at 
Uilinhurgh in 164, ‘3, anil aftei entering life as a 
dergyinau of his native ehun.h, and holding f^r 
some years the divinity jirofessorship at Glasgow, 
ho removed to a henefice in London, where, partly 
by his talents, and partly through forwartl and ofli- 
ciouB hahit.s, he rendered himself flic confidant of 
many high political persons. In 1 67‘J he greatly 
increased his reputation by jiublishing the firsL 
volume of a H'lslory of the Jteformafion in Ewjlavd. 
^’ho apixjaraiice of this work at the time when the 
Popish riot was engaging public attention, pro- 
^ cured to the antlior the thanks of both houses of 
I parliainent, with a request that he would complete 
j the hbftory. Tins hr* did iiy laiblisliing two uddi- 
I tfonal Yolurnes in 1681 and i/14; and tlie w^ark is 
i; eonsidcryd the best c’k istiiig account of the im]ir,rtaiit 
l! oceiirrenees of whiel) it treats. 7‘hc eoriduet of 
Oharlefl II. towards the conchision of his reign was 
liighly otosive U) Bui not, who fornu'd un intimate 
Connexion with the opposition party, and twen wrote 
ft letter to the king, freely censuring botli his ]niblic 
aolal and private vices, lloth in tins and the suc- 
reign, his opinions brojght iiim into dis- 
pleasure with the court. Having, therefore, retired to 


the (‘oirtineut, he became serviceable in Holland tb 
the Prince of Orange, accompanied the expedition 
which brought about tho Revolution, ahd was re- 
warded wdth the bishopric of Salisbury. Both as a 
prelate and a literary man, he spent the remainder 
of his life with uscfuhu'ss and activity, till its ter- 
mination in 171 r>. Burnet left in raanuscrix>t his 
celebrated Tlistori/ of My Own Times\ giving an out- 
line of the evcMits of ihe civil war and common- 
we;ilth ;in<i a full narration of w hat took place from 
the Restoration to tlie year 1713, during which 
period the author advanced from his seventeenth to 
his seventieth year, As lie liad, under various cir- ’ 
eniiistanccs, personally knowni the conspicuous cha- 
racters of a whole century, and penetrated most of 
the state secrets of a period nearly as long, he has 
been able to exhibit all these in his work with a 
felicity not inferior to (darendoii’s, though allowance 
is also required to he made in his case for politieiU 
prejndiecs. Poreseeiug that the freedom w ith w’hich 
he didivered his opinions eoneerning men of all ranks 
and parties would give oflenee in many quarters, 
llisliop Bnrnet ordered, in his w'ill, that Ids history 
should not lu* ]'ui)lislfl[?d tdl sixyc'urs after his death; 
so that it did not make its ap]»earanee till J723.’'' Its 
publication, as ndglit have been expected, was a 
signal for tho eommeneement of numerous attacks 
on file reputation of the author, w'hose veracity and ' 
fairness w'en> londly impeaelieil. it fell under the 
lash of the Porv wits— Po]H', Swift, and Arbuthnot; 
by the last of whom it Avas ridiculed in a humorous 
production, entitled Memoirs of ]\ Clerk of this 
l*t(ns/i. In tlie opinion of a more imjiartial posterity, 
bouever, Bisbo]) Burnet’s bones! freedom of spetxdi, 
bis intrepid exposure of injiistiec and eornqition, in 
w'l.i't rank soeviT he found it to exist, and the live- 
hness and general accuracy with which the events 
and (•haraeter.s of his age are deserihed, are far more 
than sudiciiMit to eoimterbalaiii'e his garrulous vanity 
and Kelf-im))ortiinee, and a singular tendency to view 
persons and occurrences w ith tho spirit and credu- 
lity of a partisan. I’lierc is no good n-ason to sup- i 
pose that he wullingly distorts the truth ; though, j 
ill his preface, lie makes the folloAving admission tliat j 
some things may have been over-coloured. ‘I find ! 
that the long expiTienee 1 have had of the baseness, 
lli(‘ inaliec, and the fnlsidiood of mankind, has in- 
idined me to be a]it to think generally the worst 
both of TTM'n and jiarties ; and, indeed, the peevish - 
ness, the ill-nature, and the ambition of many clergy- 
men, has sharpened my spirits too much against 
them ; .so I warn tny reader to take all that I say on 
i those heads Avith sdme grains of allowance, though I 
liave watrdied over myself and my pen so carefully, 
that I hope there is no great occasion for this 
ajiology. I have Avritten,’ says he, ‘ with a design to 
make both myself and my readers wiser and better, 
and to Jay open the good and bad all sides and 
jiarties as clearly and impartially as 1 myself under- 
stood it ; concealing nothing that J tliought fit to be 
known, and representing things in their natural 
colours, without art or di.sgui.se, without any regard 
to kindred or friends, to parties or Interests : for I 
do solemnly say this to the world, and make my 
humble appeal upon it to the great God of truth, 
that I tell the truth on all oecasiosiW^as fully and 
freely as upon my best inquiry I have been able to 
find it out. Where things appear doubtful, I deliver 
tlu'm with the same uncertainty to the world.' Dr 
King of Oxford says in his * Anecdotes of Ilis Own 
1’imos,' * I knew Burnet, bishop of Salisbury ; he was 

* Bumet’s sons, by whom It was published, took tho liberty 
of BuppruHsing loany i^aBsagos, which were restored in the 
Oxford edition of 1823. 
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a furious pS.rt;jr-man, and easily imposed on by any 
lying Spirit of Ins own faction ; but he was a butter 
pastor than any man who is now seated on the 
bishops' bench. Altliough he left a large famil\ 
irhea he died, three sons and two daughters (if i 
rightly remember), yet he left them nothing mon* 
than their mother’s fortune. Ho iilw!i3'S defdtired. 
that he should think liiniself guilty of the grentusl 
crime if he were ti> raise fortunes for his children out 
of the revenue of liis bishopric.’* 

The principal works of Uishop Burnet, in addition 
to those ulrcady nionl ioncd, arc J/mmV.'.' of Ihr J iulo s 
ifTlamilton (1(;7G); An :U count of the Life unci Deufh 
of the Eurl of ItcH'hester (IfiSO), Avhom he attended on 
his penitent death-bed; The Li res of Sir Motthno 
Hah and Bishop Bedel/ (1082 and lOBr)); a transla- 
tion of Sir Thomas jMor('’s ‘lltopia;’! and vai ions 
theological trealisi's, fiinong whiidi is an BipiKtihon 
cf the Thirty-Nine. Ariichs of the Chiireh <f Enytand. 
Ills style, though too unpolished to plnce him in the 
foremost rank of historical writers, is spirited and 
vigorous; while his worhs afford hiilllcient evidenei^ 
that to various and exlrivsivc knowledge he ailded 
great acuteness in tht' discrimiuaiion tif lniman cha- 
racter. As he coinposod with gri'at ease and rapidity, 
and avoided long and intricate sentenees, Ins pages 
are much more readable than those of Olavemlon. 

[Ikatk and Chanuicr of Ldmrd 17.] 

[rrotn thu ‘ History of Mio Kofoonation.’’] 

In the beginning of January iliis year he 

* was seized with a deep cough, and all medicines tliat 
were used did rather inciease tluaii lessen it. lie was 
so ill when the parliament met, that he rvas not .ahle 
to go to Westminster, but oi ch-ied iludr lirst nn'eling 
and the sermon to he nt VVliitehall. In the time ol 
his sickness, Bishop llidley jireaelicd before him, and 
took occasion to run out mneh on w'orks of ehnrity, 
and tlie obligation that lay on men of Jiigh comlition 
to be eminent in good works. This touched the king 
to the quick ; so that, presently after the sermon, he 
sent for the bishop. And, after ho had i*ommaiifled, 
him to sit clown hy him, and be covered, he resumed 
most of the head.s of the sermon, and said ho look<‘tl 
upon himself as ehiell}' touched by it. He desiied 
him, as he had already given him the exhortation lU 
general, so to direct him to do his duty in that parti- 
cular* The bishoji, astouisIii,d at thi!» teudiTuess in 
so young a prince, + burst forth iu tears, expre-shing 
how mud i he was overjoyed to sec such inelinalions 
in him ; but told him lie must take time to tliink on 
it, and craved leave, to eon.siilt vmtli the Jord-maynr 
and court of aldermen. Bo the king Avrit by him i > 
them to consult speedily how the poor should be re- 
lieved. They considered there Aveio three sorts ot 

* KinK'ti * Anee(Jjtc»,' n. 1«5. Hir .Tauius Mackiiitosli (Hdiii- 
bmvh Ilovitwv, vol. xxxvl. p. 15) clmr.ictoriBes Huinet as ‘ :i 
zo^us and avoweil partisan, but an bnnost wiitt-r, Avhnse 
aooQUut of facts is seldom siibstantiall:,’ fi roiwons, thouKli it Iki 
often inacciintto in points of form and detail.’ I»r Jobnpnn’n 
opinion is thus recorded by IJusw ell Ibirm t’s History of Ills 
Own Times is very entertaining: Ibo style, indml, is mero 
ohit'Chat. I do not believe that Hurnot intentionally liwl ; but 
he was BO much prejud iced, fbat ho took no pains lolind out thu 
truth. Ho was fflUW man Avho lowdvos to regulate liis time by 
aoertain watch, but w ill not inquiro wliether tlio Avaitch is 
right or not.’ Horace Walpolo says- ' IJunnirs style and niaiiiier 
are very interesting ; it seems as if he had just como from the 
king’s olosot, or from the apartments of tlm men wlioui he 
describes, and was telling his reader, in plain honest terms, 
what he had seen and heard.' 

t An extract from this will be found at p. 60 of the present 
VQltcme. 

t Tbt king WM sixteen yean of age. 


poor ; Huch as w'cro so by natural iafirmity or folly, 
as impotent persons, and madmen or idiots; such os 
were so by accident, as aiek or maimed petvouSj and 
such as, by tbt4i‘ iilltiuess, did east themselves into 
poverty. So tlie king ordered the (iroyfriar# church, 
iK'ar Newgate, with the revenues belonging to itj- to 
lie ahoiise for oijdiaiiH ; St Bartholomew’s, near Smith- 
field, to be an hf'.spllal ; and gave his own houBO of 
Bridew'ei'i in be u pl.iei> nf eorreetjou and Avork for sucll 
as AAcve Avilfiiily bile He also confirmed ami <‘uJarged 
the giant (oi- tin- bospifal of St 'rin.ima.s in Southwark, 
wliieli lie luid ereeted uini endoAved in August last. 
AihIaaIh'ii be M l bis liiiiid to these fouiniaf ious, Avbich 
Avns not doiu- befoie tlie .‘)tli of .lunc this year, he 
tbnnked (lod fluif li:nl piolonged bis life till he had 
finished that design. So be was the first founder of 
those houses, vAhicli, by man)’ great additions bircC 
that time, baie risen lb be amongst tin; noblest in 

I'iurojie. 

lb‘ exjifi ssed, in the aaJioIi eouisc of bis .sickness, 
great submi«Mon to the will of (loti, ami .sei'med glad 
at the apiuoaebes of death; on);', the eonsideratiori 
of leligioii ami the '•linieb iouebed him much ; and 
upon tliat sneonuf be .said lie A\as dt ^imus of life, 

• His disNiiiper ratlici iiierc .i.sed Ihiiu abated ; 

,so that the 1‘liA^ieians bad. no bojie of bis recovery. 
Upon wbndi a eonliibaii AVomaii enme, ami undertook 
bl^ cure, if lie miglit b(" lait into liei Jiamls. 'I’bis was 
done, and (be jiliysieians were jmt fiom him, upon 
fins pretenee, that, tliey having no hopes of his reco- 
Aeiy, ill a <le.sperak<* ease de^-iierafe remedies Avere to 
be applnsl 'I’his A\as .said to be the Duke of Nor- 
tUumbeiland’s advice in p.^itieiilar ; and it increased 
tlic people’s jealousy of him, Avhon they saw the king 
iriwv sensiblA woise' every day aftoi he eame under 
the A\ Oman’s (aie ; Avhich beeoming so plain, she was 
]>ut from him, and the ])liy''ieiatis AA'cre again sent for, 
ami took him into their charge. But if they had small 
Impe.s before, they bad none at all noAA\ Hcnfli tbu.s 
liiistcning on him, the Duke of Northnniberlaiid, avIjo 
lind ilone but half liis work, e,\copi Jic had got tho 
ki" ',s sisters in bi.s liaioks, got the council to AVTitc to 
fln'tn in tin king’<« mime, inviting tliein to come ami 
keep him company in hi.s sickness. But as they were 
on the way, on the (>th of July, his spirits and body 
AAi'rc so sunk, that In* found death apiiroaching ; and 
.So he coiripos<*(l himself to dn* in a most devout miuii 
luT. Tlis Avhole exercise Avas in short iirayeis and eja.- 
culaiion.*.. The last Hiat he was heaid to use was in 
tln'sewoids : ‘ laird ( Kid,dL‘lj v(‘i mo outof thismiscrublc 
and Avretebed life, ami take me among thy chosen ; how- 
lieit, not my will, bnf fbine be done ; Lord, I commit 
my spirit to (bee. ( Hi Jjord, thou knowc.st how happy H 
Avere for me to be Avilli thee ; yi't, for thy chosen’s sake, 
.send me life and health, that I may truly serve thee. 
Oh my Lord (lod, bless my people, ami save thine in- 
heritance. (Jh Lord (lod, save tliy chosen people of 
J-inglaml ; oh Lord (rod, defend this realm from pa- 
justry, ami maiiitaiii thy true religion, that T ami iny 
people may praise thy holy name, for Je.sus Clirist his 
sake * Sce'ing .some about him, ho seemed troubled 
that they weie so near, and had hoard him ; but, W'ilh 
a pleasant countenamo, he said ho had been jiraying 
to Hod. And soon after, the pangs of death coming 
upon him, ho said to Sir Henry Sidney, avIio Avas hold- 
ing him in his arms, ‘ I am faint ; Lord have mercy 
on me, and receive my spirit ;’ and so lie breathed out 
his innocent soul. 

Thus died King Edward VI., that incoTni»aral)le 
young prince. He was then iu the .sixteenth year of 
his age, and was counted the wonder ol that 
Ho w;ikS not only learned in the tongues, and other 
liberal sciences, but know well tJio state oi ms king- 
dom. He kept a book, in whicii he writ the chariw- 
ters that were given him of all the chief men of the 
nation, all the judge.s, lurd-lieutcimnts, and justices 
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of the peacQ over Enghuid : in it he had marked down 
their way of lining, and their jseal for rcUgiun. IJe 
had studied the matter of the mint, with the exchange 
and value of money; so that he underatood it well, 
as appeals by his journal. lie also understood forti- 
fication, and designed well. Tie knew all the har- 
bours and ports, both of his <rtvn dominions, ami of 
Franco and Scotland ; and how much w'ator they iiad, 
and what was tl»e way of eoiiiing into.tlicjii. lie luul 
acquired groat knowledge* of foreign aflliiis ; so that 
he talked with the amha'^sadois about tliem in such a 
manner, tlnit they filled all the world nitli the highest 
opinion of liirn that was possihh' ; which aj)jKau.s in 
most of the histories of that age. lie had groat qiiiek- 
iioss of apprehension ; and, being mistrustful of Ids 
memory, used to take notes of almost everjdhing he 
heard; ho writ these first in (Jreok eliaraetors, that 
those about him might ymt undeistand t]i(*ni ; and 
afterwards MTit them out in his iouinal. lb; had a 
copy himight him of everything that ])assed in coun- 
cil, which he put in a chest, and kept the key of that 
always Idnisclf. 

In a word, the natural and acquired jierfections of 
his mind vere wondei-^nl ; hut liis viitues and true 
piety were yet more cxtraiirdinary. * * 

tenner and compassionate in a high measure ; so tliat 
he was much against taking away the Ii\<*s of licie- 
ticH ; and therefore said to (’lanmer, wluui he per- 
suaded him to sign the warrant for the burning of 
Joan of Kent, that he was not 'willing to do i(, became 
he thought tlmt was to .send h(*r cjifn k to ludl. lie 
expressed great tondernc'ss to tlie miseries oi' the j>oor 
in his sickness, as hath been already shown, lie look 
particular care of the suits <tf all poor pi-rsons ; and 
gave Ur Cox sjieeial charge to see that their jietitions 
were speeiVdy ansvs'crcd, and used oft to eonvult with 
him how to get their mutters set foiwaid. lie was an 
exact keeper of hi.s word ; and thereiorc. as a}>p<*ar.s 
by his journal, wa.s most careful to jmy his debts, and 
to keep has credit, knowing tlinl to bo the <h’< f none 
of gov crmiient ; since a ]>iincc that bi oaks his faith, 
and loses his credit, has thrown nji that which lie can 
never recover, and made hliriKclf liable to perpetual 
distrusts and extreme cont<’mpt. 

He had, above all tilings, a great regard to religion. 
He took notes of such things as he heard in sermoTis, 
which more especially eonccrnul hims<*lf; uml made 
his measures of nil men liy their /.eal in that mattoi. 

'* * All men who .saw ami obsened these qualities 

in him, looked on him as one raised by tJod tor most 
extraordinarv emls ; and v^hen lie died, eouelnded 
that the sins of flugland had ho ni great, t oat had 
)irovoked Ood to take fiom ;htm a prince, nudi‘r 
who.se governiucnt they were like to Jiavo seen such 
blo.ssed times, lie wa.s so atfabb; ami sweet-natured, 
that all had free access to him at all times ; hy vvliieh 
he came to be most universally belove<l ; and all the 
high things tliat could he devised were said by the 
people to express their esteem of aim. 

CC^arartc/' 0/ UUjiiion, Jihhop vf J)umbhme~Ji is 
Death.'] 

[From tlic ‘ llnst.iry of My Own Tiin(*H.’J 

He was the son of Dr L( Ighlon, who had in Arch- 
bishop Laud’s time writ ‘Zion’s Plea against ilit* 
Prelates,’ for which he was '.omleinued in the Star- 
CJ^amber to have his cut and his nose sht. He 
was & man of a. violent and nngovoi-ned hea^. He 
selit hi«i eldest son iU hert to be bred m .Scotland, who 
yma acwiiinted a sai. from hi.s youth up. He had 
great quickness of parts, a lively appreheiusion, with 
a T Ivocity of thought and expression. He 

^jkad'lhe greatest command of the purest Latin that 
l^r 1 kticw in any man. He was a master both of 
and Hebrew, aiid of the whole compass of theo- 


logical learning, chiefly in the study of the Scrii^ures* 
Hut that which excelled all the rest was, he was pou- j 
sessed with the highest and noblest sense of divine . 
thing.s that I ever saw .in tiny man. He had no re- | 
gard to hi.s person, unless it was to mortify it by a j 
constant low diet, that was like a ]>crpetual fast. He I 
had a contempt both of wealth and reputation. He* 
seemed to have the lowc.st thoughts of liimself possible, 
and to desire tliat all other persons should think as 
meanly of him as be did liimsolf. He borC all sorts 
of ill usage and rcjiroach like a man that took plea- 
sure in it. He had so .subdued the natural hOivt of 
his temper, that in agri'at variety of accidents, and 
in a course of twenty-two years’ intimate conversation 
with him, I never ob*<ened tlic least sign of pa3.sion 
but upon one single occasion.' lie brought liimself 
into so comj'osed a gravity, that 1 never saw him 
laugh, and but seldom smile. And he kept himself 
in such a constant recollection, that I do not remem- 
ber that ever T heard him say om* idle word. There 
was a visible* temlcney in all ho salil to raise his owui 
mind, ami those he coni 01 sod with, to serious reflec- 
tions. Jb' seeiiu'd to be in a perpetual meditation. 
Ami though the wlmle course of his life was strict and 
ascot ical, yet he had nothing of the sourness of tom- 
])er that generally possesses im*ri of that sort. He wa,s 
the freest from superstition, of c<*nsuritig other.**, or of 
iinjiosmg his r)wn methods on them, luissiblo ; so that 
he tlid not so mii< li as recommend them to others. 
Me said there was a. divcisity of teiiipt'rs, and every mati 
was to watch ovi‘r his own, and to turn it in the best 
manner lie could, llis tlioiights were lively, oft out of 
the w.iy, hikI sniprising, yet just and genuiiie. And he 
had laid together in his meiiu*ry the greatest treasure ' 
ol the lK‘r.t and wist'st ol all the ancient sayings of the 
heath'-iis as well as Cliristians, that 1 hav'c ever known ‘ 
any man muster of; and he used tlieni in the nptest 
manner possilile. lit* liad l>een lui'd up with tlie * 
greatest avcrMoii imaginable to tlic W'hole iiume of the 
ehnrch of Fuglantl. Fnnn Scotland, his father sent 
him to travel. He spt'ut some years in France, and 
spoke that language like one born there. He came 
uftci wauls uml .settled in Scotland, and had Prwby- 
terian ordination ; but he (jiiickly broke through the 
prejudices of his education. liis ]>rcachiii^ had a 
Kubliinity both ol* tliought and cv})re.ssiou in it. The 
giacc and gr.avitv of his pronuiiciatiou was such, that 
few heard Juin witlinui a very sensible emotion : J am 
sure 1 never «lid. JJi.s .style was rather too fine; hut 
thei-e was a ma|esty and beauty in it that left ho deep 
ail impie.ssiun, that 1 eaiiuot yet forget the sermons 1 
heard him preach thirty years ago. And yet with 
thi.s he seemed to look on himself as so ordinary a 
ju’caoher. that, w hi Ip ho bad a cure, he wa.s ready to 
employ ull others. And when he vva.s a bishop, ho chose 
to preac*h to hiuivII auditories, and would never give 
notice beforehand : lie ha*I, indeed, a very low voice, 
and so -ould not ho heard by a great crowd. * * 

Upon bis coming to me fin l^onduii*}, I was amaxed 
to flee him, at above soventjq look still so fre.sli and 
well, tliat nge eecmed as if it were to stand still wSh 
him. His hair was still black, and nil his motions 
were lively. He bad the same quickness of thought, 
and strength of meinoiy, hut, above all, the same heat 
and life of devotion, that 1 bad ever seen in him; 
AVheu I took notice to him upon iny first seeing him . 
how wtdl he loolced, he told mo lie WjLO^ery near his 
end for all that, and his work and journey 'both were 
now almost done. This at that time made no great 
impre-sflion on me. He was the next day taken with 
ail ofipression, and as it seemed with a cold and with 
stitchc.s, which was indeed a pleurisy, 

Tho next day Leighton sunk so, that both S]peee|t 
and .sense went away of a sudden. And he eontiuueii 
panting about twelve hours, and then died without 
pauga or convulflions. 1 was by him ail th© whiJifc , 

m 
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Tlivo 1 loRti him who had been for so many yeaw the 
guide' of my whole life. He had lived ten vears 
in Sussex^ in great privacy, dividing his time wholly 
beiwetm study and retirement, and the doing of good ; 
for in the parish where he lived, and in the parishes 
round about, he was always employed in preaching, 
^d in reading prayers. He distributed all he had 
in Parities, choosing rather to' have it go through 
other people’s hands than his own ; for 1 was his 
almoner in London. He had gathered a wcll-chosen 
library of curious os well as useful books, ^fhich he 
left to the diocese of Duniblane for the use i>f the 
clergy there, that country lieing ill provided with 
books. lie lamented «jfi to iru* the stujudity that he 
observed among the commons of Kngland, who seemed 
to bo much more insensible in the matters of r»;ligion 
than the commons of Scotland were. He retained 
still a peculiar inclination to Scotland ; and if he 
had seen any prospect of doing good there, he Avould 
have gone and lived and died among tlieni. In the 
short time that the aifairs of Scotlainl weie in th<! 
Duke of jMonmouth’s hands, that duke had been pos- 
sessed with such an opinion of him, that he moved 
tlie king to write to him, to go and at least live in 
Scothuid, if he Avoiild not engage in a bishopiic there. 
But that fell with that duke’s ciedit. Il<* was in liis 
last years turned to a greater siwerity against popery 
than I had imagined a man of his temp<‘r and of his 
largeness in point of opinion was capable of. lie 
spoke of the corruptions, of the secular spirit, and of 
the cruelty that apiieared in that church, with an 
extraordinary concern ; and lamented the shameful 
advances that wo seemed to bo making towards popery. 
He did this with a tenderness and an edge that I did 
not expect from So recluse and mortified a man. He 
looked on the state the churcli of Kngland was in 
with very melancholy reilcotions, ami was very uneasy 
at an expression tJien nuub used, that it was the best 
constituted church in the world. He thought it was 
truly so w'ith relation to the tloctniu*, the worship, 
and the main part of our government ; but as to the 
administration, both with relation to the ecclesiasti- 
cal courts and the pastoral care, he bxikcd on it as 
one of the most corrupt he liad ever seen. He thought 
we looked like a fair carcass of a body witliout a 
spirit, without th.at zeal, that filvictness of life, and 
that laboriousncsH in the elerg^ that became us. 

There were two remarkable circumstances in his 
death. He used often to say, that if he were to choose 
a place to die in, it slionld be an inn ; it l(»oking like 
a pilgrim’s going home, to wliom this world was nil 
a.*) an inn, and who w-as wTary of tlic noise and con- 
fusion in it. He added, tlmt’ the ifficious tenderness 
and care of friends was an entanglement to a d}i g 
man ; and that the nm-oncerned attendance of those 
that could be ])rocured in such a jilace would give 
less disturbance. And In? obtained what he desired, 
for he died at thff Bell lim in Warwick Lane. Another 
circumstance ivaS, that while he w^as bishop in Scot- 
land, he took w hat his tenants were pleased to pay 
bim. So that there w'as a great anvar due, which ivas 
rai^Ud slowly by one whom he left in trust with bis 
aflfairs there. And the last payment that he could 
expect from thence was returned uji to him about six 
weeks before his death. So that his provision and 
journey failed^ynj^ t>-t once. 

[CharacUr of Charles //.] 

[From the same.] 

Tkiutt lived and died King Charles TI. He was the 
gfektest instance in history of the various revolutions 
of wbieh any one man seemed capable. He was bred 
up Ibe Hr®* twelve years of his life with the splendour 
that became the heir of so great a crown. After that, 


he passed through eighteen years bf great ine<jdali- 
ties ; unhappy in the war, in the loss of hi® father, 
and of the cn>wn of Kngland. Scotland did noi only 
receive him, though upon terms liard of digestion, but 
made an attempt U])on Kngland for him, though a 
feeble one. He bist the battle of Worcester with tw 
inueli iiidifrercnce. And then he showed more car® 
of his person tbiui became one who had so mUcIi at 
stake. He wandered about Kiiglitnd for ton weeks 
after that, hiding from place to place. But, under 
all the iipprehen'-ioiis he had then upon him, he showed 
a temper ho earelens, and so much turned to levity, 
tliiit lie was then diverting himself witli little house- 
hold .'spmts, in as uneoncerned a manner as if he had 
made no loss, and had been in no danger at all. He 
got at last out of Kngbuul. lint he li.ail been obliged 
to so many who liad been faithful to him, and Careful 
of him, that he set nicd afterwaids to resolve to make 
an eijiial retuiii to them all ; and finding it not easy 
to reward them all ns they dc«(eucil, In* I'orgot thorn 
all nlike. Most piiiices seem to have this pretty deep 
ill them, and to think tliat they ought never to re- 
nmmber past sorvdecs, but iliiit their aircptance of 
ihciii is a full rewnid. He, of all in our age, exerted j 
this jiicce ol prerogative in the amplest manner ; for j 
he nevtM* s<>cmcd to cbiiriri' his nienioiy, or to trouble j 
his thoughts, with the sense of ans t*f the services that 
had been done liim. While he was ubroiul at Parirt, j 
Colcn,* or Brussels, he ne\cr seemed to lay anything 
to heart. He pur.sited all his di^er^ion8 and irregular 
plcasur<*H in a free career, and Hecincd t«.» be as Hcrenfi 
uiulei the loss of a crown us the greatest philosopher 
could have been. Nor diil Uc willingly hearken to 
any of those pro)ccts with which he oltcn complained 
that his chancellor persecuted him. 'I'hat in which 
he se4’med most conceincd was, to find money for ftU])- 
porting Ills expense. And it was often said, that if 
('roni well would lune compounded tlie matter, and 
have given liua a good round pension, that he might 
ha>o been induced to resign bis title to him. During 
J;is vile, he dclivcrcil himself so entirely to his plea- 
sures, that he heeame incapable of apjilicfttion. He 
spent little of his time in rciuling or study, and y^t 
less in tliinking. And in the stiitc his alliiirs were 
then in, h<5 aecustoiiied Jiiriiself to say to every person, 
and upon all oceasioiis, that which he thought would 
jilcase most ; so 'tliat words or promises went very 
easily from him. And he had so ill an opinion of 
mankind, that he thougJit the great art of living and 
governing was, to manage all tilings and all persons 
with a depth of eralt and dis-,imulation. And in that 
few men m the world could jtut on tlie appearances 
of siiieerity better than he could ; under W'hicb 8o 
much artifice was usually hid, that in conclusion he 
could deceive none, for all were become nusti^ustful 
of him. He had great vices, but scarce any virtues 
to correct them. He had in him some vices that were 
less hurtful, which corrected liis more hurtful ones, 
lie was, during the active part of life, given up to 
sloth and lewdness to such a degree, that he hated 
Imsiiicss, and couM not bear the engaging in anything 
that gave him much trouble, or put him under any 
constraint. And though he desirrjd to become abso- 
lute, and to overturn both our religion and onr laws, 
yet ho would neither run the risk, nor giie himself 
the trouble, which so great a design required. He 
had au appearance of gentleness in his outward de- 
portment ; but be acemed to have no bowels nor 
tendeniesa in hia nature, and in the eml of hi.s life 
he became cruel. He was apt to forgive nil crime®, 
even blood itaolf, yet he never forgave anything that 
W'aa done against himself, after his first and general 
act of indemnity, which w'as to be reckoned M doiw 
rather upon maxims of state than inclinatioitfi ta 
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mercy. He delivered lumself up to a most enormous 
course of vice, without any sort of restraint, oven from 
the consideration of the nearest relations. The most 
studied extravagances that way seemed, to the very 
last, to he much delighted in and pursued by him. 
He iiad the art of making all people grow fond of him 
at first, by a softness in his wliole way of conversation, 
as he W'as certainly the best-bred man of the ago. 
Hut when it appeared how little could bo built on 
his promise, they were cured of the fondness that he 
was apt to raise in tlicm. When lie saw young men 
of quality, who had something nioi-e thun ordinary in 
them, he drew them about him, ami set hiinsHf to 
'corrupt them both in leligion and morality ; in which 
he proved so uiihapjiily succe.s.sful, that he lelt I'iug- 
land much changed at his death fiom what he liad 
found it at his restoration. He loved to talk over all 
the stories of his life to every new innn that came 
about him. His stay in Scotland, inul the share ho 
had in the war of I’aris, in carrying messages from 
the one side to the other, were his common tojiics. 
llo went over tlie.se in a very graceful inanmT, hut 
so often ami so co[)iously, that all those who had been 
long accustonu'd to them grew A\e:iry of them ; and 
when ho entered on tho.se stories, they usually with- 
drew. So that lie often began them in a full audience, 
and before he lia<l done, there w'ere not above four or 
five persons loft about him, which drew ,a severe jest 
from Wilniot, Earl of llochestor. He said lie won- 
dered to sec ft man liuve so good a memory as to re- 
peat the same story without losing the least cireum- 
' tarice, and yet not remember that he had told it to 
the Raine jie^sons the very day before, 'fhis made 
him fond of strangers, for they Inuirkencd to all his 
often-repeated stones, ami w'cnt away as in a rujituic 
at such an nneommou comh'seension iii a king. 

His pers' n .and temper, his vices as well as his for- 
tunes, vesomble the character iliat wo have given us 
of Tiberius so much, that it wcic easy t*) draw the 
arallel between them. 'I'i bonus’s bani.sliincnt, and 
is comijig aftonvards to reign, makes the comparison 
in tJiat respect come pretty near. His liating of busi- 
nes.s, and his love of pleasures ; his raising (*f favouiites, 
and trusting them entirely ; and his pulling them 
down, and hating them excessively ; his art of cover- 
ing deep designs, particularly of revenge, with an 
appeamnee of Hoftnesa, brings them .so near a likeness, 
Hiat I did not womlor iinicli to obseive tin- resetn- 
' blance of their faces and persons. At Home, 1 saw 
; one of the last statues made for fiberius, aftci he had 
1 lost his teeth. Hut, bating the aberation which that 
.Tnadc, it was so like King Charles, that Prince Horg- 
hose and Signior Dominico, to ivhom it belonged, 
did agree with me in thinking that it looked like a 
statue made for him. 

Few things ever went near his lieart. The Duke of 
Gloucester’s death seemed to touch him iimeh. Hut 
those who kqew him best, thouglit it was because lie 
bad lost him by wlinm only he could have balanr -d 
the surviving brot.lu-r, whom lie liatcd, and yet em- 
broiled all his allaii.i to iireserve the succession to 
him. 

His ill conduct in the fiist Dutch war, and those 
terrible calamities of tlie piagm- and fire of J^mdon, 

[ with tlmt loss end reproach wlncii be sufibred by Hie 
insult at Chatham, made jiU people conclude there 
wiisiabUW upon his g<iicninicnt. His throwing the 
public hatred at that tune upon Hmd Clarendon was 
both unjust and ungrateful. And when his people 
hod brought him ou\ of all his difilculiic.s upon his 
cutering into the triple alliance, his selling that to 
France, t)jc^ his entering on the sccoml Dutch war 
with os little colour as ho hail for the first ; his 
boginning it with the attempt on the Dutch Smyrna 
fleet, Uhe shutting up the exchequer, and hia declara- 
tion for tolonition, which was a step for the introduc- 


tion of })opery, make such a chain of black , actions, 
flowing from blacker designs, that it amazed those 
who had known all thus' to see with what inipudent 
strains of flattery addresses were penned doling hi* 
life, and yet more gro.ssly after his death. His con- 
tributing so much to the raising the greatness of 
Franco, chiefly at sea, was such an error, that it c^uld 
not flow from want of thought, or of true sense, 
lluvigny told me he desired that all tlie methods the 
French took in the increase and conduct of their naval 
force might be sent him ; and he said he seemed to 
study them with concern and zeal. He showed what 
errors they committed, and how they ought to be cor- 
riicted, as if lie h.ad boon a viceroy to France, rather 
than a king lhat ought to have watched over and 
prevented the progress, they made, as the greatest of 
all the inischiel’s that could happen to him or to his 
people. 'J'hey tliat judged the most favourably of 
this, thought it vmis done out of revenge to the Dutch, 
that, with the assistance of so grc'at a fleet as France 
could join to hi.s own, he might be able to destroy 
tliem. Hut others put a worse construction on it ; 
and thought, that seeing ho could not quite master 
or deceive his subjecis by liis own strength and ma- 
nageiiK-nt, he was willing to helj) forward the great- 
ness of the French at sea, that by their assistance he 
might more certainly subdue hi.s own people ; accord- 
in'^ to what w'as generally believed to have fallen from 
Lord (fliflbrd, that if the king must be in a depeiid- 
eiicc, it was lietter to pay it to a great and generous 
king, than to five liumlred of his own insolent sub- 
jects. 

No part of liis character looked wickeder, as well 
a.> meaner, than that he, all the while that he was 
jirofc.'sing to bn of the church of Rrigland, expressing 
both zeal and afli'ction to it, wa.H yet secretly recon- 
ciled to the church of Home ; thus mocking God, and 
deceiving the world with so gross a prevarication. 
And hi.s not having the liono.sty or courage to own it 
at tho last ; his not showing any sign of the least re- 
morse for his ill-led life, or any tcnderncs.s either for 
his subjects in general, or for tJie queen and his ser- 
vants ; ami Iiis Recommending only Ids mistresses and 
their children to his brother’s care, would liavc been 
a strange conclusion to any other’s life, but was well 
enough suited to all tho other parts of his. 

[The Czar PdcT in Enyland in 1G98.] 

[From tlie same.] 

T mentioned, in the relation of the former year, tho 
Czar’s coming out of hi.s own country, on which 1 will 
iMiw enlarge. He rame this winter over to England, 
and stayed some months among us. I waited often 
on him, and was ordered, both by the king and the 
archbisiiop and bishops, to attend upon liim, and to 
ufler him such infommiion.s of our religion and con- 
stitution as he wa.s willing to receivcf I had good in- 
teiqirelers, so 1 had much free discourse with him. 
He is a man of a very hot temper, soon inflamed, and 
very brutal in his passion. He raises hia natural heat 
by drinking much brandy, which he rectifies himself 
with great application; ho is subject to convulsive 
motions all over his body, 'fend his head seems to be 
affected with these ; he wants not capacity, and has a 
larger measure of knowledge than be expected 

from hia education, which was very indifferent ; a want 
of judgment, with an instability of temper, appear 
in him too often and too evidently ; he is mecnanr- 
eally turned, and seems designed by nature rather to 
he a ship-carpenter than a great prince. This was his 
chief study and exercise while he stayed here; he 
wrought much with his own hands, and. made all 
about him work at the models of ships. He told me 
ho designed a great fleet at Azuph, and with it to 
attack the Tur^h empire ; but he did not sem cap- 
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able of conducting so great a design, though his con- 
duct in> ^hia wars siuct* this has discoverod a greater 
genius in him than appeared at tliat time, ilo was 
de«iroUB to understand our doctrine, but he did not 
disposed to mend matters in Moacovy. lie was, 
indeed, resolved to encourage learning, hnd to poliali 
his people by Sending some of tlu in to travel in other 
countries, and to draw strangers to coiiu' and live 
among thorn. 11c seemed a}jj)velioiisive still of his 
sister’s intrigues. There wns a mixture Imth of 
sion and severity in his temper. He is resolute, l^ut 
understands little of wer, and seemed not at all m- 
tjuisiiivc that way. After 1 had seen him often, and 
had conversed much with him, I could not Imt ad«ii<' 
the depth of the ^irovidem e of tJod, tluit liad i.iised 
up such a furious imin to so alMolute an authoiity 
over so great a part of tiie wmld. 

David, cunsideringtlii- great thingsGod Imd made for 
the use of man, broke out into the meditation, ‘ What 
is man that thou ait so miiulfnl of liim f’ Ihit luie 
there is an oecasion for reviasing the-^ie words, sinee 
man accniH a very conta-mptihlo thing in the sight of 
God, while such a person as the <!/ar lias sueh imilti- 
'tiules put, as itweie, under his feel, exposed to Ins 
restless jealousy and savage temper. He went fi<mi 
lienee to the court of \'ieima, wdu've ho purposed to 
have stayed some tune; hut lie was railed Imme, 
sooner than lie had intended, upon a diseovery or a 
suspicion of intrigues managed hy his sister. The 
strangers, to wdiom he trusted most, weie so true to 
I him, that those de.slguM wt-vo erushed before he came 
back. Hut on this occasion he let loose Ins fury on 
all whom he susiiected. Some lumdnsls of them 
W'cre han^^cd all louml Mosiaiw ; ami it was said that 
he cut otl many heads with his own hand. And s.) far 
I was he from relenting, or showing any ^»>rt of lender- 
ncss, that lie beemed delighted with it. How long 
he ib to be the scourge of that nation, or of his neigh- 
bours, God only know s. So (‘xtraovdimu y an incident 
will, [ hope, justify’- such a digression. 

{Chixvactf)' of WUham 117.] 

[T'l'oni tli(i .sioiH'.l 

Thus lived and died William TII., King of Great 
Britain, and Prince of Giange. He hail a thin and 
vi'cak body, was brown-haired, and of a clear and de].- 
oato constitution. He Lad a Itonian eaglo nose, blight 
and sparkling eyes, a large front, and a eountenanee 
composed to gravity and authority. All his senses 
were critical and (xquisile. He wius always astliina- 
tical ; and the dregs of the small-pox falling on his 
lunga, he had a constant deep cougl^. His behaviour 
was solemn and serious, seldom cheerful, and but w t'l 
a few. He spoke little .ind very slovily, and most 
commonly with a disgusting ilryuess, which was Ins 
character at all times, except in a day of battle ; for 
then bo was all lire, though without passion ; he was 
then everywhere, fltnd looki'd to everything;. He liad no 
I great advantage from his eduealioii. De Witt’s dis- 
courses were of great use l(i<iim ; .and ho, being appre- 
hensive of the observiition of those who were looking 
i narrowly into cveiything he said or did, had brought 
[ himself under a habitual caution, that ho could never I 
shake off ; though in another scene it iiroied as liurt- 
ful as it was yicn^ccessary to his all airs. He spoke | 
Dutch, FrenclfT^Rffglisli, and Geiman equally well ; 
an^ ho understood the Latin, Spanish, and Italian, 
so that he was well fitted to command armies com- 
posed of several nations. He had a memory that 
amaaed all about him, for it never failed him, lie 
; Was on extact observer of men and things. His strength 
lay lather in a true discerning and a sound judgment, 
than In imagination or invention. His designs were 
always areat and good. But it was thought he trusted 
[ too muen to that, and that he did not descend enough 


to the humours of lib people, to mako lumsolf and 
his notions more acceptable to them. This, in a 
govciiimcnt that has so much of freedom in it as 
ours, was mor<‘ necessary than he was inclined to be- 
lieve. His resevvednoss gvmv ou him, so that it dlSt 
gusted mo.st of thojio who sened him; hut he had I 
observed the enors of too much talking, iiu're than 
lliohc oi too cold a Mleiice. He diil not like contra'- 
diction, r.or to have his actions censured ; but he loved 
to cnqiloy ;5n<l favi-m tJmse who had the art‘< of com- 
jdacence, yet he did not love tiuiterors. 11 h genius 
lay ihieily to wm, in wlucli lus courage was more 
iidmiied than his eombict. Gieat errors were often 
eoinmiltcd by him ; Imf liir. lu-rou-al coura;je Hci thingH 
right, as it inllaimd tlsosi- w'lio wen' about him. Ho 
was loo lavish of mom-y on some occasions, lieth in 
lus hiiildinjrs and to liis favouiiiis, hut too s]ia.ring" 
Ml icivarding sci \ ici--, or iii mcomagiiif those who 
hiought iutclliLi'iice. lie was jqil to lake ill ini- 
]ux’ssioiis of pi-oph', ami these stiuk long with hhli J 
lint Ju- riev't'i caiiud them to imlecciit icvcMigcb. He 
gave too mill li wav lo In own humour, almost in nvery- 
thiog, not excelling- tl-.it vvluch ri-lalcd to his own 
lioalth. lie know a'l i ueign altairs w-lH, uml under- 
.stood the slate ' \ i vciy court in Ihuope v(-r\ ]>articii- 
laily. lie instiuetod lus (>vvn miiilsteis hunselt', but he 
did not apply enough to jiihiirs at home. I le tried how 
he Could covein us, by b.iJanciug the two partien one 
against anuthor ; hut he came at last, to be persuaded 
that the Tones were iiieconcilablc to Jiim, and he 
vv.is K-Holvi-d to try and luist them no more. He be- 
lieved the truth oi the t'hustiaii religion very tiimly, 
a, ml he expressed a horioi at ndieism and hliibpheniy ; 
and thou'jh there was much of both in his court, yet 
it was alvravs ik-iued to him, and kiqii out of sight, 
lie was most exemplarily deci-nt and devout in the 
public < xereises of the* woislup of God; only on 
week-duy.-> he i-ainc too fiiddom to them. Hu was 
an attentive hearti of sermons, and was confdaiifc in 
his private jo-ayi'i’s, and in reading the Scripture.^ : 
an-I V' lien he sjioko of religious matters, wliicli he did 
mil. idleii, it was with a beeoimng gravity. He was 
mueh pobbossed with the lielu-f of absolute decrees. 
Hi- .said to me he adhered to these, hecaiiso ho did 
not s('(j how the belief of Providence could biMiiain* 
t.iiuoi] upon any otlior .supi'u,sltion. His indifrercncc 
us to 111 .-* forms of chiirch-gov'ernnuMit, and his being 
zealous I’m tolorutmn, togetlier with his cold heluiviour 
towards the idergy, gave them generally very ill im- 
piesRK'iis of hull. Ill Jus dc]»ovtmcnt towards all about 
liim, he seemed to make little distinction between 
tlio good and the bad, and those who served well, or 
those wlio served him ill. He loved tlic Dutch, tuid 
was much bclovovl among them ; but the ill returns 
he met from the Miiglisli nation, their jealousies of 
him, and their perverseness towards him, had too 
mueh boiir<*d his mind, and had in a great measure 
alienated him from them ; which he did not take care 
enough to com-cal, though ho saw the ill effects this 
liad upon Iris Imsine.ss. He grew, in his last years, 
too remiss and careless as to all afl’airs, till the 
treacheries of hraticc awakened him, and the dread- 
ful coiijum-bion of the nion archies gave so loud an 
alarm to all Europe ; for a watching over that court, 
and a bchtirring himself against tlicir ])ract ices, was 
the prevailing passion of lus whole litc. Im-w men 
had the art of concealing and ^governing paixion more 
than he had ; yet few men had stronnor passions, 
which were Hcddom felt l>ut by inferior servants, to 
whom he UHHally made such n-compensos for any 
sudden or indecent vents ho might give his anger, 
that they were glad at every time that it broke upon 
thorn, ilo wa.s too easy to the faults of those about 
him, when they did not lie in his own way, or crowi 
any of hia designs ; and he wris so^ apt to think that 
his ministers might grow insolent, if they should find 
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til at they had much credit with him, that he se^ed 
to have made it a maxim to let them often feel how 
* little power they had oven in siimll niatterK. Ilia 
favountoa had a more entiix; power, but he accuBtomed 
them only to infonn liirn of tliinn:s, but to he sparing 
in otfering ad\ice, except when it was a.sked. It wjis 
not easy to account for the reasons of the favour that 
he showed, in the higlicht instances, to tw'o persons 
beyond all others, the Karls of Portland and Albe- 
marle, they being in all respects men not t>nly of 
ditferent, but of opposite eliaraeters. Secrecy and 
fidelity were the only qualities in wdiich it could be 
t said that they dul in any sort agree. I linvo now run 
through tlie ehief brandies of his cliaracter. I had 
occasion to know him well, having observed him rery 
carefully in a course of sixteen years. I had a large 
measure of his favour, and a free aeee,ss to liim all llie 
while, though not at all times to the same degree. 
The freedom that J used with iiim was not always 
acGoptable ; but he saw that T served him faitlifully ; 
80 , after some intervals of coldness, he always returned 
to a good measure of confidence in me. I was, in 
many great instances, mudi obliged by liim ; but tlinl 
was not my chief bias to him ; 1 considered him as a 
jferson raised up by (iod to resist the power of Franee, 
and the progress of tyranny and peiscoution. 'I’he 
series of the live Princes of Orange that was now ended 
in liirn, wais the noblest Hucecssion of heroes that wc 
find in any history. And the thirt}^ years, from the 
year 1G7‘J to his death, in wdiich lie acted so great a 
jiuvt, carry in them so many amazing steps of a glo- 
rious and distinguishing Providence, that, in the words 
of David, Im may be called ‘ The man of (Jod’s right 
hand, whom he made strong for himself.’ After all 
the abatements that may bcullort«'d for his errms and 
faults, he ought still to be xeekoned among the greatest 
princes that our history, <ir imleeil that any other, 
can iilford. He died in a critical time for his own 
glory, flinoe he ha<l formed a great alliance, and had 
projected the ivhole scheino of the war ; so that if it 
succoeds, a great par^ of tin* honour of it will bo as- 
cribed to him; and if otlierwise, it. >iill be sniil he 
was the soul of tlie alJia’iei!, that ilid both anini.atc 
and knit it together, and that it w'as natural for that 
body to (lie and fall asunder, when lie who ga\e it 
life W'as withdrawn. Upon his deatli, some moved 
for a magnificent funeral ; but it seemed not decent 
to run into unnecessary expense, wdnoi w'c were cnfvi- 
ing on a w'ar that must be niaiiitaijicd at a ^ast eharge. 
So a private funeral ivas resdved on. Jb't for the 
honour of his lueiimry, a noble monnmei.t and an 
equestrian statue were ordered. Some years must 
uliow whether these things w'cre really intended, or if 
they w'ere only spoke of to exensei the privacy of his 
funeral, which was scarce decent, so far was it from 
being magnificent. 

.TOHN DRYDI'.N, 

Dryden, who contril-uteil iiioije than any other 
English writer to inijirovc the poetical diction of his 
native tongue, performed also essential service of 
the same kind with yespect to the (luality of our 
prose. Throwing »t(i; still more than (Viwley had 
done, those imersions nnd other forms of Latin 
idiom which almund in llu; pages of his most dis- 
tingnishesd predecessors, Dryden sireaks in tlie lan- 
guage of one addressing, in easy yet dignified con- 
veraational |)hra.seology, an assemblage of polite and 
weil-educat«d men Strength, caise, copiousness, 
variety, arid animation, are the predominant qualities 
of his style; but the haste with which ho composed, 
and his inherent dislike to the labour of correction, 

, are sometimes betrayed by the negligence and rough- 
ness of sentences. On the wliole, how'ever, to the 
pj^^l^Jryden may be assigned the foremost x>Iace 

among the specimens wdiicli can be fbrnishiod of 
vigorous and genuine idiomatic English. In addition 
to the qualities jnstcniimcnitcd, it possesses thoiSeaf 
equability and freedom from mannerism. Stwaking 
of this attribute of Dryden’s style, Dr Johnson 
observes, ‘lie who writes ‘much, will not easily 
escaiic a nmniier — such a recurrence of particular 
modes as may he easily noted. Drydcii is always 
another and the same ; he does not exhibit a second 
time the same clcgancos in the same form, nor 
appears to have any art other than that of expressing 
with cleanu'ss what he thinks w'ith vigour. Ilis 
style could not easily be; imitated, either seriously or 
ludicrously; for, being ahvays equable and always 
varied, it Inis no prominent or di.scriiuinative charac- 
ters. Tim bcanly who is totiilly free from dispro- 
portion of parts alul features, cannot bo ridiculed by 
an overcharged resemblance.’* 

Dry den has left no extensive w'ork in prose; the 
irieees xvliieh he w rote were merely aettompjuiiraents 
to his poems and iilays, and coiisi.st of prefaces, 
dedications, and erituxii essays. Ilis dedications are 
noted for the fulsome Jind nnprineipled flattery in 
which he seems to have thought himself aulhorised 
by his poverty to indiilge. 'fire critical essays, 
though written with more haste and carelessness 
than would now he toler.ited in similar produc- 
tmns, embody many sound ami vigorously-expressed 
thoughts on siibj(?ets connected with polite lite- 
rature. Of his preface's Dr Jolmson remarks, ‘They 
have not. the I’ornifih ty ol’.a .settled style, in which 
the first half (xf the sentence bctniy.s the other. The 
(dause.s are never halaneed, nor the periods modelled; 
every word seems to drop by chance, thpugh it fulls 
into its proper place. Notlring is cold or languid; 
the whole is airy, animated, and vigorous; what is 
little is gay; wlnit is great is splendid. He may 
he thought to nu'iition himself t(H) frequently; but 
wliile he force's hnnself upon our e.steem, w e can- 
not refuse him to stand high in liis owmi. Every- 
thing is excused by llu', play of images and the 
Kpriglitliness of expression. 'I'liough all is easy, 
nothing is feeble; thongli all seems careless, there is 
nothing harsh; and though, since his earlier works, 
more than a century has jrassed, they have nothing 
yet uncouth or ob.solete.’ 

Aee(»rding to the same critic, Dryden’s Etsay mi 
Dramatic Poesif ‘wms the first regular and valuable 
treatise on the art of wTiting. He who, having 
firrmed Iris ojiinions in tln^ present age of Euglisli 
literature, turns back to peruse this dialogue, will 
not perliiips find^j inueir inereasfi of knowledge, br 
much novelty of rnstTuetion ; but ho is to reimsmbcr 
that critical i>rincipb'S were then in the hands of a 
few% who had gathered them partly from the ancients, 
and jrartly from the Italians and Eicnch. The 
stnieture of dramatic poorns was then not generally 
inidcrst(K)(l. Audiences applauded'by instinct, and 
poets, jKwhaps, often i)leased by chaneo. • 

A writer wdio obtain# his full purirose, lose# 
himself in his ow'u lustre. Of an opinion which no 
longer doubted, tlie evidence cecases to be examined. 
Of an art universally practised, the first teacher is 
forgotten. TiCarning, once made jropular, is no longer 
horning ; it lias the appearance o^gmething which 
we have hestow-ed upon ourselves, WCiie de# appears 
to rise from the field which it refreshes. 

To judge rightly of an author, we must transport 
ourselves to his time, and examine what were tlie 
w'ants of his cotemporaries, and what were his means 
of supplying them. That which was , easy at One 
time was difiicult at another. Dryden, at least, 
imported his science, and gave his country what it 

♦ JohiMon’B Hf^ of Drydon* 

4.12, 
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wanted before ; or , rather he, imported only the 
raateriala, and manufactured them by hia own 
akiU. 

The Dialogue on the Drama was one of bis first 
eaaaya of criticism, written wlicn he was yet a 
timorous candidate for reputation, and therefore 
laboured with that diligence, which he might allow 
' himself somewhat to remit, when his name gave 
sanction to his positions, aiul liis awe C)f the public 
was abated, partly by eustoni and partly by success. 
It will not be easy'to find, in all the opulence of our 
language, a treatise so artfully variegated Avith suc- 
cessive representations of opposite jirohabilitics, so 
enlivened Avith imagery, so brightened Avith illna- 
trations. His portraits of the English dramatists 
are wrought with great spirit and diligence. Tlu* 
account of Shiihspeare may stand as a jierjictnal 
model of encomiastic (Titicism; being lofty AAdth- 
out exaggeration. 'I'lu' ])raisf> l:ivish(*d b}!" Longinus 
on the attestation f)f tlic lu'rocs of Marathon l)y 
Demosthenes, fiulos aAvay heforo it. In a. few Ihu's 
is exhibited a character so extensive in its com])ro- 
hension, and so curious in its limitations, that 
nothing can be added, <liniinishc>d, or reformed ; nor 
can the editors and admirers of JSliaksjiearc, in all 
their cmnlation of iin'ercnce, boast of nmeh more 
than of having ditfnsi'd and paraiihrascd this epitome 
of excellence — of having changed Dryden’s gold for 
baser metal, of loAver value though of greater hulk. 

In this, and in all his other essays on the same 
subject, the criticism of Drydcn is the criticism of a 
poet, not a dull collection of theorems, not a rude 
detection of faults Avhicli, p<'rliapM, tlie censor Avas not 
able to liave eoinmittcd, Imt a gay and vigorous 
diHSfjrtation, when' delight is minghul AAith instruc- 
tion, and where the author ^iroves his right of judg- 
ment by his power of iierformaucc.’ 

‘ The prose, of Drydcn,’ says Sir Walter Seott, 

‘ may rank Avith the best in the English language. 

It is no less of his own formation than liis A'er- 
sifleation; is equally sjiiritcd, and eipially har- 
monious. Without the lengtliened and pedantic 
sentences of Clarendon, it is dignified Avhen dignitv 
is becoming, and is liAa'ly without the accumulation 
of strained and .absurd allusions amt metaphors, 
which were unfortunately imstakon for Avit by many 
of the author’s eontcinporaries.’ 

It is rceoided by j\tiilonG, that Drrdeu’s mi'scel- 
laneous pi'ose, Avritmgs were lield in liigh estimation 
by Itidmund Burke, who carefully .studied them on 
m’connt equally of their style and matter, and is 
thought to liaAC in some <legrcc taken tlu>m as the 
model of his oavh diction. ^ 

As SjKicimens of Dr^ien’s prose composition, c 
here pTCSCiit, in the iirst place, Ins charaiders of 
some of the most eminent Englisli dramatists. 

• [Shcihsprarc.'] 

Q 

'ft) begin, thtai, AAdth Shakspeare. 11c was the man, 
who, of ail modern, and perliaps ancient poets, ha«I 
tho largest and most coinprohonsiA'o soul. All tlin < 
images of nature Avere still .present to him, and he 
drew tlmm not laboriously, but luckily. When he 
describes anything, you more than sec it— you feel it 
too. Those who a ccuse him to have wanted It arning, 
gife liim th#|jll*ttT comniendation. IJe avmh natu- 
rally leamcd; he iiftctlcil not the spectacles of hooks i 
to read nature; he look<‘d iiiAvarcls, and found her i 
Inhere., I cannot say he is ovcryAvlicre alike ; were he ; 
80 , I should do him injury to compare liim aaIUi llie 
greatest of mankind, lie is many times flat, insipid ; i 
Hifl comic wit degenerating into clenches, his serious , 
into bombast. But he ia alway.s great when 
some great occasion is presented to him ; no man can 


say he ever had a fit subject for his vrit,' and did not | 
then raise himself as liigh above the rest of poets, ' I 
Q.iuintum lenta solcnt inter vibuma cupniesf.i^ J 

The consideration of this mode Mr Hales of Eton | 
say, that there was no subject of which any poet over 
writ, hut ho would produce it imnh better done in I 
Sliakspcare : and however others are novv generally | 
lirefcnctl ln'lbre liirn, yet the age wherein he livod, 
which Had conteinpoTarics Avith him I'Metcher and { 
Joiison, never equalled them to him in their esteem. I 
And in the hist king’s court, Avhen Ben’s reputation | 
was at highest. Sir .lolm Suckling, and with nim the 
greater part of the courtiers, set our Shakspeare far 
j above liim. 

[If<Ya(wou/ (/lid F/ff(7/rr.] 

Beaumont and Fletcher, of whom T am next to 
sjicali, Jiad, wirli the advantage of ^luikspcare’s wit, 
which Ava.s thi'ir juecedent, gieat luitural gifts* im- 
provfd by f^tiidy ; Beaumont esporially, being so ac- 
cmate a judge of plays, that Hon .lonson, Avhile ho 
lived, .suhmilted all his writings to liis censure, and, 
’tis (hoiight, Ai^eil Ids judgment in coiTccting, if not 
contriving, all tu-* ]dots. M'init Aalin* be had for him, 
appe.ars hy the verses he Avnt to him, and therefore 
1 need sjwak no iarthcr of it. The first play that 
brought Fletcher and him in < steem avhs their * Phi- 
I’lstei foi hefoio that th(y had Avritten two or three 
■cory unsuecc.s'-fully ; as the like is reported of Brn 
.lonson, before ho Avrlt ‘ I'acrv Man in his tluniour.’ 
Their plots weic generally more regular than Shak- 
s])eare’s, espo'dally tho-,<‘ nhieli wore made before 
Beaumont’.', iloath ; and they understood and imi- 
tated tho conveisatinn ot gentlemen much better; 
Avhose Mild didmucherios, and (piickuess of wit in re-' 
paitcc':, no poet before them could paint as they have 
done, lliiinotii, which Ben .Tonson derived ironi pnr- 
tlenlar persons, they made it not their business to de- 
scribe: they represented all llic passions Aery lively, 
but abo\<‘ all, Jove. I am apt to bclioAO the English ' 
lao'/u.ige in lliom nrriusl to its highest perfection: 
what v.oids have. since been taheii in, am nitlier super- 
lluoiiH than ornamental. 'J’heir ])layH are now tho 
most jdea.sant and frequent enteitalnments of the 
stage ; two of theirs being acted throiigJi the year, for I 
one el Shaksjieare’s or .lonson', s : the reason is, be- 
cause there is a ceitain gaiety in their eomodies, and 
patho-. in their more serious plays, Avhieli stiits geno- 
ralh' Aiith all meu’.s luimonis. Shakspearc^s lan- 
guage is likewise a little obsolete, and Ben Jonson’s 
Avit comes short of tiieirs. 

[/’O) 

As foi .lonson, to AvhoM' chaiactcr I am nmv arrived, 
if Ave look njxtii him while he was hiniself (for his 
hi'^t ]ila.As Aveie hut liis (iouiges), 1 think him the most 
learned and jiidieious Avriter Avhich any theatre ever 
had, lie was a most severe judge of himself, as Avell 
as others. One cannot say lie wanted Avit, but rather 
that he Avas frugal of it. In his works you find little 
to retrench or alter. Wit, and language, and huioour' 
also in sonic measure, we had before him; hut Bonie- 
thing of art was Avaiiting to tho drama, till he came. 

He iiuiniiged hia .s’trength to more advantage than any 
Avho preceded him. You seldom find him making 
love in any of hin bcoucs, or emlcaAouring to move tho 
passions ; liis genius was too sullen and satimiine to 
do it graccfull}^ especially Avhen lie knew' ho came 
after those Avho had pcifonned hotli to such a height. 
Humour wuis liis projicr sphere ; and in that ho de- 
lighted most to represent mechanic people. Ho vra* 
deeply conversant in tho ancients, both Greek and 

* Ab the cypress Is above iiirroimdlnij nbrulw. 
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, Latin, and he borrowed boldly from them ; there is 
scarce a poet or hiatoriaai among the Homan authors 
of those times whom he has not translated in ‘ Sejanus * 
and ‘Catiline.’ But he has done his robberies so openly, 
that one may see he fears not to be taxcrl by any law. 
IJe invades authors liho a monarch ; and what would 
be theft in other poets is only victory in him. With 
the spoils of these wi Iters he so represented Homo to 
us, in its rites, ceremonies, an<l customs, that if one 
of their pot'ts had written either of his tragedies, wc 
had seen less of it than in him. Tf there was any 
fault in hi.'’ language, ’twas that he weaved it too 
closely and labunously, in his comedies especially: 
perhaps, too, he did a little too much Hornanise 
Our tongue, leaving the, \\or<ls winch he translated 
almost as much JjaLin as ho found them; whtwein, 
thougli he learnedly followed their language. In' did 
not enough comply with the idiom of ouis. 11 1 would 
coinnaro Inm with yhaks]iea.rc, 1 must acknowledge ! 
hini the more correct poet, but ShaksjH'au) the greater 
wit. Shakspearo was the Homer, or father of our 
dramatic poets : .lonson was the V''irgil, the pattern of 
elaborate writing; I ailmire liini, but I love Sbak'-- 
peore. To concliulo of him : as he has given us /he 
most coiTOct plays, so, in the picccpts which he h.ts 
laid down in his ‘ Discovencs,’ vve have as many and 
profitable rules for jxjrfocting the stage, a.s any where- 
with the French can furnisli us, 

of Ih'tmntic J>Udorpic d/ltr ih( 
Ju"iik)nUUm.'\ 

1 have always acknowledged the wit of our ]»rede- 
eesrtors witli all llm vcnciation which becomes me; 
but, 1 am sure, their wit was not that o{ Tonth'inen ; 
there was ever somewhat Jliat was ill-bred and 
clownish in it, and vvliicli coiih'!’'‘'ed the csmvcrsation 
of the. autluu’.s. 

And this lead.s me to the last and greate.st julvantage 
of our writing, winch pror<e<ls A . mi conversation. In 
tl:e age wherein those jioets^ lived, there was less ot 
gallantry than in ours ; neither di<l thcvlM iji the best 
company of theirs. 'J’heir lortuue h.is bcini much like 
that of Epicurus in the ritijcment of his gardens; to 
live almost unknown, and to be cehbratcil after their 
decease. X cannot Imd that 'iny of tliem Inul beim 
conversant in coints, cxetpt Ben .lonson; and hiin 
genius lay not so much that was, as to m.ik'- an im 
( provemciit by it. ( lrcatii(."’'s wa.4 not then '■> easy of 
i I access, nor convcrsotion so free, as it now is. 1 cannot, 
j therefore, conceive it any iiisolencc to atfinn. that by 
! the knowledge and jiattcni of theirw it who writbefon; 

1 us, and by the adviinfage ofoti" own convi-rsatii.n, (he 
discourse nnd raillci y of onr comedies excel what lias 
been written by them. Ajid this will bo denied by 
none, but some few old fellows v ho value thcm.sidvcs 
on their acipiaiuiiuier' with the Black Friar.s ; who, 
because tbeysMW their plays, would pretend ..right to 
judge ours. * 

Kow, if they iisV. me whenee it is th.it our convei- 
sation is so inueh reiined, I must fieeh, and without 
flattery, tiscribe it to the court ; and in it, particularly 
to the king, whose e\iim[)le iruj-s a law to it. Ilis own 
miflfoitune.s, uiifl the nation’s, alfonb d him an ojipor- 
tunity which is rarely allovvid i-j sovereign jirinces, 

1 mean of training, and beng fs.nv«>is.int in tin' 
most polished courts of hmope ; and thereby of cul- 
tivating a .spirit whicJi v\;is formed hy niitnr • to re- 
ceive tho illipreii.si(m.s of a gallant and generous edu- 
o«!ion. At his leturr, lie found a nation l.)st as much 
in barhariam as in r-. hellion : And, as Uw excellency 
of his nature forgave the one, so the exeidlency of li^s 
mannerB relormcd the other. The dcsir*. of imitating 
^ BO groat a pattern first awakened iln^ dull and heavy 

; * Shaksiwai-e, Jonson, &c. 
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spirits of the English from their natural x^servednoss ; 
loosened them from their stiff forms of conrenation, 
and made them easy and pliant to each other in dU- 
cour.se. Thus, insensibly, our way of liv^g became 
more free ; and the fire of the English Mt, whi<ffi was 
before stifled under a constrained melancholy way of 
breeding, began first to display its force by mixing 
the solidity of our nation with the air and gaiety of 
our neighbours. Tliis being granted to bo true, it 
would be a wonder if tbo poets, whoso work is imita- 
tion, shoiihl be the only personS“^in three kingdoms 
who should not receive advantage by it; or if they 
should not more easily imitate the wit and conversa- 
tion of the pio.sout ago tlian of tho pa.st. 

[Translations of the Ancimt Poeta.l 

Translation is a kind of drawing after the life ; 
wdiero every one will uclcnovvlcdgc there is a double 
Suit of likeness, a good one and a bad. It is one thing 
to draw the outlines true, the features like, tho pro- 
portions exact, the colouring itself perhaps tolerable ; 
and another thing to make all these graceful, by the 
' faKstuie, tho shadowings, and chiefly by tho spirit 
vvhii h animates the wliole. 1 cannot, without Bomc 
irulignation, look on an ill copy of an excellent ori- 
ginal: much loss can J behold with patience Virgil, 
Horner, and some others, whose beauties 1 have been 
endeavouring all life to imitate, so abused, as I 
may say, to their faces by a botching interpreter. 
What English readers, unacquainted with Greek or 
J.atin, will believe me or any other man, when wo 
commend these authors, and confess we derive all that 
IS pardonable in ii.s from their fountains, if they take 
those to be the same poets whom our Hglebies have 
translated f lUii I daie assure lliem, that a good poet 
’s no nioic like liimself in a dull translation, than hi,s 
carcass would be to bis living body. 'I’htTC aro many 
who undoi stand Greek and Latin, and yet are igno- 
rant of tlicir motluT-longue. The propnetic.q and de- 
lieiicies of the English aie known to few : it is impos- 
sihliM'veu for a good wit to understand and pitictikSe 
them without tlio help of a liberal education, long 
reading, and digesting of thobo few good authors wc 
have amongst us ; the knowledge of men and manners, 
the fieedoni of linbitudes and conversation with the 
host company of both sexes; and, in short, without 
vvoaring olftiie rust vviricli he contuictod while he was 
laying in a stock of leaining. 'I'Jius dillieult it is to un- 
deistand tliO jmrity of I'iuglish, and critically to discern 
not only good writers from'bad, and a jivoper style fiom 
a corriqit, Imt also to diistinguish that vvliich is pure 
in a good author, from that wdiieh is vicious and cor- 
rupt III him. AnA for want of all these requisites, or 
tlie greatest part of them, most of our ingenious young 
men take uji some ciie,d-up J'luglish jioet for tlieir 
model ; adore him, and imitate him, as they think, 
vvilliout knowing wherein he is defective, where he is 
Ixiyisli and trifling, wherein either J)is thoughts are 
improper to hi.s subject, or his expressions unworthy 
of his thoughts, or the turn Bf both is unhanfionious. 

'I'hu.s it iipjicars necc-ssary that a man should be a 
nice Clitic in liis mother-tongue before he attempts to 
trail h.1 ate in a foreign language. Neither is it suffi- 
cient th.at he be able to judge of words and style, but 
lie must be a mai^ter of them too : ho must perfectly 
uiiderstaml his author’s tongue, ai|^ba;^:olut£*Jy coip- 
laand his own ; so tliat to he a thorough translator, 
he must be a thorough poet., Neither is it enough to 
give his author’s bchhc, in good English, in poetical 
expressions, nnd in musical numbers; for, though all 
these arc exceeding difficult to pexTorm, yet there re- 
mains a harder task ; and it is a secret of which few 
tianslatom have sufficiently thought. 1 have ahreai^ 
hinted a word or two concoming it.; that is, the main- 
taining tho character of an author, which dUtinguishas 
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him ftx)m all othem, and makes him apjpoar tliat in- 
dividual poet whom jou would interpret. For cx- 
aroplGi not only the thoughts but the style and versi- 
fication of Virgil and Ovid are very different ; yet 1 
80 ©, oven in our best poets, wlio have translated soine 
parts of them, that they have confounded tlieir 
several talents ; and by endeavouring only at the 
sweetness and harmony of numbf^rs, have made therh 
both so much alike, that if I did not know the ori- 
ginals, 1 should never be able to judge by the eopies 
which was Virgil and wliicli was Ovid. It was ob- 
jected against a late noble ])aiider, that he <lr(MV 
many graceful pictures, but few of them were like. 
And this happened to Inin, li.‘(’ausc he always stiohed 
himself more than those wJio sat to him. In siu*h 
translators J can easily disimgnish the hand which 
performed the work, hut 1 cannot distinguish their 
poet from another. .Suppose two authors are equal h' 
sweet ; yet there is as great disiinction to be made in 
sweetness,' as in that of sugar, and tliat of honey. T 
can make the difference more plain, by giving yon (if 
it be worth knowing) my own method of jjruceeding, 
in my translations out of four several poets in this 
volume — Virgil, Theocritus, Lucretius, aud Horace. 
In each of these, bofoi'c I undertook them, I considered 
the genius and distingiiishing character of my author. 
1 looked on Virgil as a suennet and grave majestic 
writer ; one who weighed not only every thought, but 
every word aud sellable; wdio was still aiming to 
crowd his sense into as narrow a compass as ]Hj«sibly 
he could; for which reason lu* is so very figurative, 
that he requires (I may almost say) a grammar apart 
to construe him. His verse is everywhere sounding 
tho very tiling in your cars, whoso sense it boars ; yet 
the numbers arc jicrpetually varied, to increase the 
delight of the reader, so that the same sounds arc 
never repeated twice together. ( )u tlio eoutravy, Ovid 
and fllaudian, though they write iu styles dideriiig 
from each other, yet h^e eneli of tliem but one sort 
of music in their verses. All tho verMficatmii ami 
little variety of ClauJian is iiielmled within the coin- 
pasa of four or five lines, aud then he begins again in 
tiio same tenor, perpetually closing liis scum- at the 
end of a verse, and that verso commonly which they 
call golden, or two substriTitiiu’s and two adjectives, 
with a verb betwixt them to keep the ]teaee. C)iid, 
witli all his sweetness, has us little variety of minilM'v.s 
and sound as ho ; he is always, as it were, upon (he 
hand-gal loj), and his verse runs ujioii carpi t-ground. 
lie avoids, like, tho other, all Hynalo'[)has, or entiiiig 
off one vowel when it comes hefore aiioHiei in the 
following word ; so that, iiiiridiug only suioothnrss, 
he wants both variety and mniesty.^ But to return to 
Virgil : though lie is smooth whore smoothness is t • 
quired, yet he is so far fioiii alfectiiig it, that lie seems 
rather to disdain it; Ireqiiently niiikcs use of syua- 
leephas, and concludes his sense in the middle of his 
verse. He is ei^irywhorc ahov(‘ conceits of epigram- 
matic wit and gress hyperboles ; ho maintains majesty 
in tfce midst of plainness ; he shines, but glaics not ; 
and is stately without ambition, which is the vice of 
Lucan. I drew my definition of poidienl wit Inmi my 
particular consideration of him ; for ju’opriety of 
thoughts and words are only to be found in liim ; and, 
where they arc proper, they will bo delightful. Plca- 
8Ufe follows of nece ssity, as the effeet does tho c.aii3e, 
ailil tHlfbfor^"!Mlot to be put into tho definition. 
This exact propriety of Virgil 1 partieuhirly regarded 
as a great part of his character ; but must confess, to 
my shame, that I ha'vc not been able to translate any 

{ ►art of him so well, as to make him appear wholly 
ike himself; for, where tlio original is close, no yer- 
sion catL reach it in the same compass. Hannibal 
Coro’s, in the Italian, is the nearest, the most pooti- 
C4l, and tho most sonorous, of any translation of the 
; yet, though he takes the advantage of blank 


verso, ho commonly allows two lines for one of Virgil, 
and does not always hit his sense. Tasso tells Us in 
his letters that Sjvcrono Speroiii, a gi'cat Italian wit, 
who was his contorni>orary, observed of Vir^H and 
Tully, that the Latin orator endeavoured to Imitate 
th<‘ oopiousnoHS of Horner, the Hrcck poet; and tho.t 
tho I..T.tinpoet made it his business to reach the con- 
ciseiiesH of Demosllieiies, tlie (jreek orator. Virgil, 
therefore, fuuiig so very sparing of his words, and 
leaving so nmeh to be imagined by the reader, can 
never be translated as he ouglit, in any modern tongue. 
'I'o make Jiim copious, is to alter his character; and 
to translate him Hue (or liiu*, is impossible; because 
tlic Latin is naluially a. more siiceiuet laugiiage than 
either the Italian, Spmiisli, FuMieli, or even thtin the 
Kiiglisli, w'hieh, by n-asoii of its luonoavllablos, is far 
the most compendious of tlu iu. Virgil is much tho 
closest, of any Homan poet, and the Latin hexameter 
has more feet than the Lnglish henue. 

Besides all lhi^, an author has tlieelioiee of hi.s own 
thoughts and words, whic'li a tniusljit(jr lias not; he 
is otuilined by the sense of the inventor tit those ex- 
jwessions whieh .are the nearest to it ; so tliat Virgil, 
studying breiity, and baaingtlie command of his own 
languaire, could luing those words into a nairow com- 
pass, which a tjaiislator eaiinot render wlthmit eir- 
eumloeutions. In short, they vdio lia\e called him 
the tortuie of the grainuuuians, might also have called 
Imii the plague o| translators; for Jm seems to have 
studied not to be translaicd. I own that, endeavour- 
ing to turn his ‘Nlsus and Ihiryalus’ as close as 1 was 
able, 1 lia\e peiformed ttiat episode too literally ; 
that giving more se<*pe to ‘ iMezentuis aud Lausus,’ 
that version, which lias moie of the nui)csty of Virgil, 
lias less of his conciseness ; and all that 1 can pro- 
mise for myself, is only that I have done* both better 
than Ogb'bv, and jievhaps a.s well as Caro; so that, 
methmks, i come likn, a malefaeior, to make aj 
speecli ii])on tin gallows, and to w.ini all othei jioets, 
bv my sail example, from the saeiHegc of Iraiislating 
\'irc'I. Vel, by eonsidi'i ing him so carefully as I did : 
bih.-ie my attemjtt, I lui\e niinh' some taint resem- 
idanee of him; and, had I talvcii mori' tiuu«, migjit 
]>osMl)ly Juive sueet'<**led [icttei, but never t>o ivcll us 
to h;iv<‘ satisfied luyselt. 

He wlio excels all other potds in Ids own language, 
wore it possible to do liiiu riglit, must apfxau' .above 
ilieiu iu our tongue, winch, as my Lord Itoscomuiou 
justly obseni’H, appicaidics m’iire,.t to the Homan in 
its majesty ; ueares!, imiiad, but witli a vast iiitcnal 
betwixt them. Tlure i,s an imudtabli* grace in Vir- ] 
gil’s words, and iu them principally consists that : 
beauty which giics so inexpressible a pleasure to him 
who best umbastauds tlieii force. This dictioii of his 
(I must ojic't' again say) is never to be copied; and, 
siiK-e it eamiot, he w ill ajqiear but lame iu the best 
trauslutioii. The turns ol' Ids veise, Ids breakings, his 
projiiiety. In': numbers, aud his gravity, I have as 
far imitated as the jioverty of our laiiguaiiO and, the 
lia.stiness of luy perfiinnaiiec would allow. I may 
seem sometimes to have aaried from his sense ; but 1 
tliiiik the greatest variations may be fairly deduced 
from liim ; ami where I leave liis commentators, it may 
be I uTiderstaml him better; at least I writ wiCmiifc 
consulting them in many places. Hut (wo particular 
lines in * Mezentius and Lausus ’ T eaiuiot so easily ex- 
cuse. They are, indeed, remotely allied to Virgirs 
sense; but they arc too like tJie trifling tuuleniess of 
Oviil, and were printed before I Jiad eoiisidcred them 
enough to alter tliein. 'I'lic first of them 1 have for- 
gotten, and cannot easily^ rctiieie, because the copy is 
at the press. The sccoml is this — 

■When Lausus died, I was already slain. 

This appears pretty enougli at first sight ; but I aifi 
convinced, for many reasons, that the expression is too 
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b^ld ; that Virgil would not h<wo said it, though Grid 
would. Tho reader may pardon it, if he pleMe, for 
the fhseness of the confession ; and iustoud of that, 
and the former, admit these two lines, which are more 
according to the author — 

Nor ask I Efo, nor fouftht with tiint design ; 

As I had iifitd my fortune, use tliou thine. 

Having witli much ndo got clear of Virgil, I have, 
in the next place, to coiihidor the genius of Lucretius, 
whom 1 have translated more happily in those j)arts 
of him which I undertook. If he was imt of the host 
UgO of Roman poetry, he w'as at least of that whicli 
preceded it; nnd he himself refined it to that degree 
of perfection, both in the language and the thoiiglits, 
that he left an easy task to Virgil, who, as he suc- 
ceeded him in time, so he copied his excellences ; for 
the method of the (Vorgies is plainly derived from 
him. Lucretius had chosen a subject naturally crab- 
bed ; lie therefore adorned it with poetical descrip- 
tions, and precepts of nioralitv, in the beginning and 
ending of his books, wliicli you sec Virgil has imitatcil 
with great success in those four books, which, in my 
opinion, arc more perfect in their kind than even bin 
divine VKneids. The turn of his lerscs lie has like- 
wise follow’cd in those places which Lucretius has 
most laboured, niul some of his very lines he lias 
transplanted into his own works, without much va- 
riation. If I am not mistaken, the distinguishing 
character of l.ucretius (1 mean of his «onl and genius) 
is a certain kind of noble iiride, and po.'-itive assertion 
■ of his opinions. He is everywhere ronfuleiit of his 
own reason, and assuming nn absolute eoiinnand, not 
only over his vulgar reader, but ev'en his patron Mem- 
»Uiu8 ; for he is always iiidding him attend, as if he 
the md over hini, and usijig a magisteri.'il antbo- 
nfcy wdiile he instructs lum. From liis tunc to ours, 
I know none so like him as our poet nnd philosoj)h«r 
of Malmesbury.* 'fhis is that perpetual dictatorship 
which is exercised by Luentius, who, though often in 
the wrong, yet seems to deal honajidf. with his loader, 
and tells him nothing but what ho tliinlw ; in v\hich 
plain sincerity, I lielicvc, he ditfers from our Ilol>bis, 
whor oould not but he couvihC(.<l, or at least doubt, of 
some etemkl trutlis W'hich he has oiiposed. Jhit for 
l.unreriua, he seems to disdain all manner of replic.s, 
and is so confident of his i-ausc, tliat he is befoi'c-hand 
with hi.s antagonists ; urging for tliem wliaicvcr he 
imagined they could say, and leliviug them, as lio 
BUX^poses, witliout an objection for the luturc : all this, 

I too, with so much scorn and iTidignation, ,»s if he 
' AVOi'e assured of the triivm]ih before he entered into the 
I lists. Fiom tliis sublime and during geniu.sof hi.s, it 
I must of necessity come to pass chat his thoughts must 
be masculine, full of argiinicutation, and that sufli- 
ciently wanu. From the .sjimc fiery temper proeeeds 
the loftim“'s of his expressions, and the jierpotual 
torrent of liis verse, wliere the bai •'ciincss of liis subject 
does not too mueh eonstrain the nuickness of his fancy. 
For there is no d iubi to be made, but that he eould 
Inive been evervwlicu! .as ^metical as he is in his de- 
Bcriptioms, and In the moral i*art of his jihilo.sophy, if 
' he had not aiiin!<l move to instruct, in his system of 
nahircf, than to delight. Rut ho was bent ui>on mak- 
ing Memmius a matorialist, and icachinghim to defy 
an iiivisible power-, in siiovi,, be -las so much an 
athclfltj tlta-t he forgot someumes to be a poe(. These 
am iStWwddcratniii.s which I had of that author, 
,1 attoftiptcd |o tranislato some parts of him. 
accowlixigly 1 laid by my natural ihindence and 
fimpticilini for ft while, to take up that dogmatical 
way of his whicbj as 1 said, is so much his character, 
M to make aim that individual poet. As for his 
hpiniona, concerning the mortality of the soul, they arc 

a Hobbes, who died In 1079. 


so absurd, that I cannot, if 1 would, believe them* I 
think a future state demonstrable even byjiatural 
arguments ; at least, to take away rewards, and punish- 
ments is only a pleMing prospect to a man who re* 
solves beforehand not to live ruorallyl But, on the 
other side, the thought of being nothing after death 
is a burden insupportable to a virtuous man, even 
though a heathen. We naturally aim at happines.s, 
nnd cannot hear to have it confined to the short-ness of 
our present being ; especially when we consider that 
virtue is generally unhapiiy in this world, and vioO 
fortunate ; so that it is hope of futurity alotie that ; 
makes this life toleiable, in expectation of a better, j 
Who would not commit all the excesses to which he 
is prompted by his natural inclinations, if he may do 
them with security while he is alive, and be incapable 
of punishment after he is dead? If he he cunning 
and secret enough to avoid the law.s, there is no baud 
of morality to I'cstrain him ; for fame and reputation 
are weak tics : many men have not the least 
them. Powerful men Ore only awed by them as they 
conduce to their interest, and that not always when a 
pa.s.sion is predominant ; and no man will be contained 
within the bounds of duty, when he may safely trnns- 
gross them. These are my thoughts abstractedly, aiid 
without entering into the notions of our Christian, 
faith, which is the iiropcr businc.-jS of divines. 

there arc other arguments in this poem (which 
1 have tuj-ned into English) not belonging to the mor- 
tality of the soul, w'hich aic strong enough to a rea- 
smiahlc man, to make him less in iov-6 with life, and 
consequently in less aivprchensions of death. Such as 
are the natural satiety })roccoding from a pcri>etiial 
enjoyment of the same things ; tjic in conveniences of 
old ag'S which make him incapable of corporeal idea- 
sures ; the decay of under, standing and memory, which 
render him contemptible and useless to othein. These, 
and inaiiy other reiiHoris, so i>atlietically urged, so 
beautifully expies.stMl, so adorned with examples, and 
so admirably rained by the prottopopcia of nature, who 
i.s brought in sxieaking to her children with so much 
authority and vigour, deserve the pains 1 have taken 
with them, nhicli I Impe have not been unauccc.ssful, 
or unworthy of my author : at least 1 must take the 
liberty to own that I was ideased with my own endea- 
vours, wJiich hut rarely happens to me ; and that I 
am not dissatisfied upon the re\iew of anything I 
have done in this author. 


llSpmsn' and Miltm.'] 

fin epic poetry] the English 4iavo only to boast of 
S|>en«er and Milton, who neither of them w-aiited 
< ither genius or lAiniing to have been xierfect poets, 
and yet both of tlieni arc liable to many ceiirtures. 
For there is no uniformity in the design of Spenser; 
he aims at the aticomj)lishment of no one action, he 
raises up a hero for every one of hi.s adventures, and 
endows each of them with some par^cular moral vir; 
tue, which renders them all equal, without Subordina- 
tion or xircfercnce. I'lvory one i.s nio.st valiant in his 
own legend ; only, w-e must do him that justice to ob- 
serve, that magnaniniity, which is the character of 
Prince Arthur, shines throughout the whole iioera, and 
succours the rest when they are in distress. The 
original of every knight was then living in the court 
of Queen I'ili/.aheth ; and he atiiifcwr^iiN'Tii'* 
them that virtue which he thought waa moat conspi- 
cuous in them — an ingenious piece of flattery, though 
it turned not much to his account. Had , he lived to 
finish his poem, in the six remaining kgendat it had 
certainly been more of a piece, but eould npt haye 
l>een iierfect, because the model was net^ true. But 
Prince Arthur, or his chief patron Sir Pkilipi^ Sidney, 
whom he intended to make happy by the xnarriofiO’ of 
his Gloriana, dying before him, deprirod the poet both 
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of means and spirit to accomplish his design. For tho 
rest, his obsolete laiimiage, ami the ill choice of his 
stanza, aifo faults but of the second magnitude} for, 
notwithstandiug the first, he is still intelligible, at 
least after a little practice ; and for the last, he is the 
more to be admired, that, labouring under such a 
difficulty, his verses are so numerous, so various, and 
so harmonious, that only Virgil, whom ho ju-ofeshcdly 
imitated, has surpassed him among the Romans, and 
only Mr Waller among the PiUglisln 

As for Mr Milton, whom we all admire with so much 
justice, his subject is not that of a heroic poem, pro- 
perly so called. His design is the losing of our hai>pi- 
ness ; his event is not prosperous, like that of all other 
epic works ; his heavenly inaeliines are many, nml his 
human persons are but tvvo. But 1 will not take Mr 
Ryioor^s work out of his hands : he has promised the 
world a critique on th<at author, wliorein, though he 
will, ,U0t allow his pnoiii for heroic, I hope he will 
gran^. U8 that his thoughts are elevated, his woids 
sounding, and that no nuif? has so happily copied the 
manner of Homer, or so cf)j)iou.ily translated his 
Grecisras, and the Latin elegancies of Virgil. It is 
true he runs into a flat of (lioiight sometimes for a 
hundred lines together, but it is when he has got into 
a track of Seripturo, His antii|Uated woids were his 
choice, not hisr necessity ; for theriin ho imitated 
Spenser, as Spenser did Ghaueor. And though, per- 
haps, the love of their luiisters may have transported 
both too far, in tho frequent use of them, yet, in my 
opinion, obsolete words may then l>e laudaldy revived, 
when cither they arc more sounding or moie signifi- 
cant than thbse in ]»racHee; and when their obscU' 
rity is taken away, by joining other words to them 
which clear tho sense, aeeordmg to the rule of Horace, 
for the admission of new w'ovds. But in Ixith cases a 
moderation is to be observed in the use of them ; for 
unnecessary coinage, jus well as unnecessary revival, 
runs into afTectation ; a fiudl to be avoided on cither 
hand. Neither will i justify Milton for his blank 
verse, though I may excuse him, by the example of 
Hannibal Caro, and other Italians, w'ho ha\e used it ; 
for whatfever causes he alhigcs for the abolishing of 
rhyme (which I have not now the leisure to examine), 
his own particular reason is plainly this, that rhyme 
was not his talent ; ho had neither the case of doing 
it, nor tho graiies of it, w'hich Is manifi'st in his 
‘ Juvenilia,’ or verses written in his youth, where his 
rhyme is always constrained and forced, and comes 
hardly from him, at an age when tlie .soul is most 
pliant, and tho luiission of love makes almost every 
man a rhymer, though not a poet. 

In a word, that formei sort ot satire, which is known 
in England by the name of lampoon, is a ilangerous 
sort of weapon, and for the most part unlawful. \Vc 
hare no moral jight on tho reiiutation of other men. 
It is taking fiwm thorn what w'c cannot restore to 
ihtm. There are only two rca.sojis for which wc may 
be permitted to write lampoons ; and I wdll not pro- 
mise that they can always justify us. Tho first is 
revenge, when ivo have been afliontod in the same 
nature, or have been auyway.s notorimusly abused, 
and can make ourselves no other reparation. And 
yet we know, that, in Christian charity, all oflences 
WP0 as we expect the like pardon for 

those which we daily commit against Almighty God. 
And this consideration has often made me tremble 
when I was saying our Saviour's prayer ; for the plain 
couditipn of the forgiveness w'liich we beg, is the par- 
doning of others the oflences which they have done to 
us } for which reason, I have many times avoided the 
commission of that fault, even when 1 have been 
notoriously ptovoked. Let not this, my lord, pass 


for vanity in me, for it is truth. ,Uhcls have 

been written agfdiist mo than almost now' 

living ; and 1 had reason on luy side to have defisudcKl 
my own innocence. I speak not of my pootiy, whiqh 
I have wholly given up to tho critics : let thciU. .use 
it a« they please: posterity, ijcrlmpa, may, ho more 
favourable to me ; for interest and pa.ssinn will li© 
buried in anoiUer age, ami partiality and prejudice 
be forgott'-:i. I speak of my morals, w'hicJi have bOCW 
sufliciontly Ji.s])ersed : that only sort of nqmtation 
ought to be dr.ar to every hone.st man, and is to'^ me. 
But let the world wititcss for me, that 1 have been 
often wanting to myself in that particular: 1 hf^yo 
seldom answered tiny scurrilous lampoon, when it 
in my power to have exjioseil my oncniies : and, being 
naturally vindictive, have sulliactl in silence, and 
possessed my soul in quiet. 

Anything, though neier so lililc, which a mart 
speaks of iumself, in my ojiiiiion, >tiU too much ; 
and therefore 1 will waive tliis sulijoctj.md proceed to 
give the second reason which may juslity a poet when 
hewiitos ag.aiiist a particular ])crMni ; and that U, 
w'hcn ho is become a public nui.^iiiicc. All tho.'se, 
whom Horace in his Satites, and I'ersins ami .Tuvenal 
have mentioned in I heirs, with a brand of infamy, are 
wholly sucli. li is an action of virtue to make ex- 
amples of \icious men. They may ami ought to be 
upbraided with their crimes and f(»llii'H ; both for theii 
amendment, if they are not yet incorviirilde, and for 
tho terror of othcr.s, to hinder them Irom flillijjg into 
those enormities, whieh they see are t>o severely 
p.unislifd in the persons oi‘ others. I'lie first rcai«on 
w'as only an excuse for n venfn' ; l>ut tliis second is 
absolutely of a poet’s oflioe to perforin : but bow few 
lampooners are now living who are cnpablo of this 
duty I* When they come in my w'liy, it is impossible 
sometiino.s to avoid reading them. But, good God b 
how remote they ai*e, in common justice, from tile 
choice of .sueh jiorson.s ns are the proper subject of 
satire ! And how little wit they bi ing for the support 
of their injustice! 7'hc weaker sex is their most or- 
dimi.iy theme; and the best and fairest aro sure to be 
the most severely handled. Atiiorigst men, those w'ho 
are prosperou.sly unjust Jire entitled to panegyric ; but 
afllictcd virtue j.s insolently stabbcfl with all manner 
of reproaches; no decency Is considered, no fulsorae- 
ne.>.s omitted ; no venom is w'anting, a,s I'ar jui duInoBB 
call supply it ; for there is a poriictimJ (b'.-u th of wit ; 
a barrenness of good sense and entertaiiiincnt. The 
neglect of the readei*s will soon put au end to this 
sort of scrilibling. 'J’hero can be no pleasantry where 
tlierc is no w'it ; no iuqiression can be made where 
there is no truth for the foundation. To conclude : 
they are like the fruits ot“ the. earth in this unnatural 
season ; the com which held up its head is spoiled 
with rankness ; but the greater part of the harvest is 
laid along, and little of goo<l income and wholesome 
nourishment is received into the burns. This is al- 
most a digression, I eonfess to your lordship ; but a 
just indignation forced it from m<'. 


[l)i‘yden*8 Translation of Vir;/iK] 

What Virgil wrote in the vigour of liis age, in 
plenty and at ease, I have uiiderluken to translate in 
my declining years ; stniggling w’itli ivant i, opi'niftsed* 
with sickness, curbed in my genius, liable t(. In; mis- 
construed hi all I write; and my judges, if they are 
not very equitable, already jtrejudiced against mo, 

♦ The abuse of personal satii’cs, or lenipiions, as they were 
called, was carried to a prodigious extent in tho days of Dry- 
den, when every man of fashion was oWinod to write verBos; 
and those who had neither poeiry nor wit, haxl recourse to 
ribaldry rfhd lilwlUng.— /S/r )rafh'r 
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by the lying character which' has been given of 
my morals. Yet, steady to my |irinciplee, and sot 
dispirited with my aflSictioni, I have, by the blessing 
of God' on my endeavours, overcome all difficulties, 
and in fomd measure acquitted myself of the debt 
which I O’Wed the public when I undertook this vrork. 
In the first place, therefore, I thankfully acknowledge 
to the Almighty Power the assistance he has given me 
in. the beginning, the prosecution, and conclusion of 
my present studies, which are more happily perfonned 
than I could have i)romise(l to myself, when I laboured 
under such discoiuagemciits. For what I have dune, 
imperfect as it is for want of liealth and leisure to 
correct it, will be judged in after ages, and possibly in 
the present, to be no dishonour to my native country, 
whose language an<i poetry would be more esteemed 
abroad, if they were better understocnl. Somewhat 
(give mo leave to say) I have added to both of them 
in the choice of words and harmony of numbers, 
which were wanting (especially the last) in all our 
pO^ts, even in those wJio, being endued with gtmiua, 
yet ^ve not cultivated tlieir mother-tongue with 
sufficient care ; or, relying on the beauty of their 
thoughts, have judged the ornament of words and 
sweetness of sound unnecessary. One is for raking in 
Chaucer (our English Knniiis) for antiquated words, 
which are never to be revived, but when sound 
or significancy is wanting in the present language. 
But many of his deserve not this redemption, any 
more than the crowds of men uho daily die, or are 
slain for sixnence in a battle, merit to be restored to 
life, if a wisn could revive them. Others have no ear 
for verse, nor choice of words, nor distinction of 
thoughts, but mingle farthings with their gold to 
mfi^o up the sum. Here is a lield of satire opened to 
■mei; but since the Kcvolution, 1 have wholly re- 
®*^munce(l that talent: for who would give physic to the 
great when he is UTicaIle<l — to do his patient no good, 
and endanger himself for his prescrlidion '1 Neither 
oiii 1 ignolunt hut I may justly bo condemned for 
maTvy; of those fault.s, of nliicii 1 have too liberally 
avrs^^ved others. 

[Hi^ory and Liio<jmplry'\ 

now be expected that, ha\iiig written the 
life 01 a historian,* I should take occasimi to write 
som^hat concerning hi.story itself. But I think to 
coiuitiend it is unnecessary^ for tlie profit ami ploasui^.- 
of that study are botli so very obvious, that a quick 
reader will be beforehand with me, and imagine faster 
thap 1 can write. Besides, that the post is taken up 
already; and few authors hare travelled this way, 
but who have strewed it with rhetoric as they passed. 
For toy own part, who must confess it to my shame, 
that I never read anything but for pleasure, it has 
^wa 3 rs been the most delightful entertaiunient of my 
life.; but they who have employed the study of it, as 
the^ ou^ht, for their instruction , for thi' regulation of 
< t^ir private manners, and the management of public 
affiiirs, must agiee ai(,h me that it is the most plea- 
SiWOt school of wisdortv. It is a familiarity with jaust 
ages, and an acquaintance with all the heroes, of 
them.; it is, if you will patdon the similitude, a pro- 
iqioctivc glass, carrying your soul to a vast distance, 
.takiiig in the farthest objet'ts of auti(j[uity. It 
'ihfomifi the u'uicrstandm;^ by the irnnnory ; it helps 
^ "'ll*'* happen, by show'iug us the 

of lonuer tnucs. Io)r mankind being 
She in ell Jiges, agitated by the same passions, 
i*ud moy«d to artiv'' i by the same iuterests, iiotliing 
Can oQlue to pasai but some precedent of the like 
uatmrc|ww already been produced ; so that, having 
cause# jUfove pur eyes, we caimot easily be deceived 

* Plutaroii. * 


in the cffecte, if we have judgment enough but to 
draw the parallel. 

God, .it is true, with hia divine providence over- 
rules and ^ides all actions to the secret end he has 
ordained them ; but in the way of human causes, a 
wise man may easilv discern that there ie a natural 
connection betwixt them ; and thouj^h be cannot fore- 
see accidents, or all thing# that possibly can come, he 
may apply examples, and by them foretell that from 
the like counsels will probably succeed the like events; 
and tlicrt'by in all concernments, and all offices of life, 
be instructed in the two main points on whitih depend 
OUT happine.ss—'that is, what to avoid, and what to 
choose. 

The laws of instory, in general, are truth of matter, 
method, and clearness of expression. The first pro- 
priety is necessary, to keep our understanding from 
the impositions of falsehood ; for history is an argu- 
ment framed from many particular examples or in7 
ductions ; if tliese e.vaui]>lc8 arc not true, then those 
measures of life which we take from them will be 
fttl.se, and deccivo u.s in their consequence. The 
second is grounded on the former ; for if the method 
be confused, if tlie w^ords or expressions of thought 
are any way obscure, then the iileas which wc receive 
must be iinperfeefc ; and if such, we are not taught 
by them what to elect or what to shun. Truth, 
therefore, is n'quired as tlie foundation of history to 
inHirm us, di.s])oaition and pev.spicuity as the manner 
to inform us plainly ; one is tlie being, the other the 
well being of it. 

ni.story is principally divided into these three spe- 
cies — eommentaritjB, or annals ; history, properly so 
called ; and biographia, or the lives of particular inerj. 

Commentaries, or annals, are (as 1 may so call 
them) naked bi.story, or the plain relation of matter of 
fact, according to tin* succession of time, divested of all 
otlier ornaments, 'flic springs and motive# of actions 
are not here sought, unless they ofier themselves, and 
are open to every man’s diseenimcnt. The method is 
the most natural that can be imagined, depending 
only on the observation of months and years, and 
drawing, in the order of them, whatsoever happened 
worthy of relation. The stylo is easy, simple, unforced, 
and unadorned with the pomp of figures; councils, 
guesses, politic observation.^, sentences, and orations, 
are avoided ; in few woids, a bare narration is its busi- 
ne.sB. Of thi.s kind, the ‘ Commentaries of Crosnr* arc 
certainly the most admirable, and after him the * An- 
nahs of Tacitu.s’ nmy have place ; nay, even the prince 
of Greek historians, Tliucydides, may almost bo adopted 
into the miinber. For, though he inatruct# everywhere 
by scntcuces, though he gives the causes of actions, 
the councils of botji jiarties, and makes orations where 
they arc iicces.sary, yet it is certain that he first de- 
signed his work a commentary ; every year writing 
down, like an unconcerned spectator as h© was, the 
particular occurrence# of the time, in the order as 
they hapjiened ; and his eighth book is wholly written 
after the way of annals ; tliough, oul^living the war, 
he in.serted in his others those ornaments which reiAler 
his work the most complete and most instructive now. 
extant. 

properly so called, may be described by 
the addition of those part# which are no!t^ required to 
annals ; and therefore there is little farther to be said 
concerning it ; only, that the dignity an d cavity of 
style is here necessary. That th<Ffflliiwra^liifiS% 
causes inducing to the actions, be drawn at least from 
the most probable circumstances, not perveridd by the 
malignity of the autlior to sinister inteimretations (of 
which Tacitus is accused), but candidly laid down, . 
and left to the judgment of the reader; that nothing ' 
of concerument be omitted ; but things of trivml mo- 
ment are still to be neglected, as debasing the majesty 
of the work ; that neither partiality nor prejudice 
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appear^ but tliat truth may ovory where be sacred : 
‘ Ne (^uid falsi dioere audeat, no quid vori non audeat 
hifttoncus? — [^that a historian should never dare to 
speak fairly, or fear to speak what is true’] ; that ho 
neither incline to superstition, in giving too much 
credit to oracles, prophecies, divinations, and prodi- 
gies, nor to irreligioii, in disclaiming the Almighty 
Providence ; but vmere general opinion has prevailed 
of any miraculous accident or portent, he ought to 
relate it as such, without imposing his opinion on our 
belief. Next to Thucydides in this kind, m.iy be 
accounted Polybius, amongst the Grecians ; LLv}', 
though not free from fiuper^tition, nor Timitus from 
ill nature, amongst the llomans ; amongst the nifkleni 
Italians, Ouicciiirdini and Davila, if not partial ; hut 
above all menj^ in rny opinion, the plain, sincere, un- 
aftected, and most instructive Philip de Gomincs, 
amongst the French, though he only gives his histoiy 
the humble name of Commentaries. I am sorry I 
cannot find in our own mition, though it has produced 
some commendable historians, any proper to be ranked 
with these. Buchanan, indeed, for the parity of his 
Latin, and for his learning, and for all otlier endow- 
ments belonging to a histoviiui, miglit bo placed 
amongst the greatest, if lie had not too much leaned 
to prejudice, and too manifestly declared himself a 
part^ of a cause, rather tlian a liistorian of it, Ex- 
cepting only that (which 1 desire not to urge too far 
on so great a man, but only to give (wntioii to Ids 
readers concerning it), our isle may justly boast in 
him a writer comjiarable to any of the nioilerns, and 
excelled by few of the ancients. 

Bipgraphia, or the history of particular rnenV lives, 
comes next to be considered ; wddeh in dignity is in- 
ferior to the other two, as being more confined in 
action, and treating of wars and councils, and all 
other public atFairs of nations, only as they relate to 
him whose life is written, or as ,his fortunes have a 
particular dependence on tnem, or connexion to them. 
All things here are circumscribed and driven to a 
point, so as to terminate in one ; consequently, if the 
action or counsel were managed by eollcagucs, some 
part of it must be either lame or wanting, except it 
be supplied by the excursion of the writer. Herein, 
likewise, must l>e less of variety, for the same reason ; 
because the fortunes and actions of one man arc re- 
lated, not those of many. Thus the actions nnd 
achievements of Sylla, LuouUus, and Pompey, ore 
all of them but the successive jmits of the Mithri- 
datic war ; of which we could have no perfect image, 
if the same hand had not given us the whole, though 
at several view's, in their particular lives. 

Yet though wo allow, for the reasons above alleged, 
that this kind of waiting is in dimity inferior to hiA- 
tory and annals, in plcasuieand instruction iteqn i 
or even excels, both of them. It is not only com- 
mended by ancient practice to celebrate the memory 
of great and worthy men, as the liost thunks whic.h 
posterity can pay them, but also the examples ol 
virtue are of iftoro vigour wdieu they arc thus con- 
tracted into individuals. As the atinbeaina, united 
in a burning-glass to a point, hsve greater force than 
when they are darted from n idain superficies, so the 
virtues and actions of one man, drawn together into n 
single Storys, strike upon our minds a stronger and 
more lively impression than the scattered relations of 
m an y me n a n d many actions; and by the same means 
easure, they afibrd us pixdit too. 
For when the understanding is intent and fixed on a 
suigle thing, it carries closer to the mark ; evciy part 
of the object sinks into it, and the soul receives it 
unmixed and whole. For this reason Aristotle com- 
mends the unity of action in a poem ; because the 
mind is not capable of digesting many things at once, 
nor of conceiving fully any more than one idea at a 
time. Whatsoever distracts the pleasure, lessens it ; 


and as the reader is more concerned at one man’s ] 
fortune titan tho^ of many, so likewise the writer is ! 
nmre capable of making a perfect work if he coufino 
himself to this narrow compass. The lineanieniSi 
features, and colourings of a single picture 911^ be hit 
exactly ; but in a history-piece of many flgtires, the 
general design, the ordonnanco or dispod^ltaon of it, 
the relation of one figure to another, tlie diversity of 
the posf’ao, liabits, shadowings, und all the other 
graces i'oiispiring to a unifoiinity, are of so difiicult 
pertori nance, that neither is the rcsem bianco of parti- 
cuhg- pcihons often jteifed, nor tho beauty of tbe < 
piece complete; for aiiv consulerable error in the 
parts renders the whole disngrceable and lame. Thus, 
ilien, the |K'rfeetlim of the work, ami the benefit 
arising from it, are ln'tli more absolute in biography 
than in history. All historx is only the precepts of 
moral philosojdiy reduced into cxam])les. Moral phi- 
lu 80 ])hy is divided into tw'o parts, ethics and politW; 
the fust instructs us in our private otllces of virtue, 
the second in those wliicli relate to tlio inuua^ontent 
of the commouwi allli. Both of tlieso teach by argil- 
incntatiou and reastuiiiig, wdiich lush as it wbre into 
the mind, and juesess it with violence; but history 
latlier allures than forces us to virtue. 'J'lmre is no- 
thing of the tyrant in e^anlple; but it gently gliden 
into us, is easy and jdeasani in its passage, and, in one 
word, reduees into practice oui speculative notions; 
th‘T(‘foro the more powerful tlio examples are, they 
an* the nmro usedul also, and by being more known, 
they are more poweiful. Now', unity, wUieli is defined,, 
is m its own nature m<!i(' apt to be understood than 
multiplicity, wbicli in some measure participates of 
infinity. The reason is Armtotlc’s. 

Biognqihia, or the histories of put ticular lives, thouj^h 
circum, scribed in the subject, is yet more extensive in 1 
the stylo than the other tw'o ; for it not only comprt^ 
hends them both, but has RoineAvliut superadded, which 
neither of them have. 'I'lie style of it is various, ac- 
cording to tJie occasioti. Tlierc are proper places in 
it for the plainness and nakeducRs of narration, which 
iM libed to annals ; tln'ro IlS also room reserved for 
tlie loftiness and graiity of general lu.stoiy', Avhen the 
a<‘tmns lelated shall require that manner of expres- 
sion. But there is, ivithal, a descent into minvite cir- 
cumstances and trivial passages of life, which are 
natural to this way of writing, and which the dignity 
of the other tivo will nol. admit. There yott are con- 
ducted only into tlie rooms of stsite, here you kt)0 W 
into the priA'atc lodgings of the liero ; you see him in 
his undress, and aie mmlo familiar with hi« most pii- 
vatc actioiLs and con versatioiiB, You may behold R 
Sci]»io and a Ltclius gathering cockle-shells on Uie 
shore, Augustus playing at hounding-stone^ wdth boys, ^ 
and Agcsilaus riding on a hobby-horse among ms 
children. The pageantry of life is taken aw^y; you 
sec the poor reasonable animal as naked as evof nafcupo 
made him ; are inaile acquainted with his passions 
and hi.M follies, and find the dcini-god a man. Plu- 
t.arch himself lias more than once defended this kind 
of relating little passages ; for, in the Life of Alex- 
ander, he says thus ; ‘ In writing the lives of illustrious 
men, I am not tied to the laws of history ; nor docs 
it follow, that, because an action is great, it therefore 
niauifcsts the greatness and virtue of him who did ft ; 
but, on the other side, sometimes a word or a casual jest 
betrays a man more to our knowledge of him, than a ‘ 
battle fought whereiu ten thousand men were slain, 
or sacking of cities, or a coui-se of victories.'’ In an- 
other place, he quotes Xenophon on the like occasion : 

‘ The sayings of great men in their familiar dificonrs^, 
and amidst their wine, have somewhat in thoin which 
is worthy to be transmitted to posterity.’ Our e^utbor 
therefore needs no excuse, but rather deserves a cora- 
mendati^oiiy when he relates, as plcas.ant, some sayings ^ 
of his heroe.s, which appear (1 must confess it) very 
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cold and insipid mirth to ua. For it ia not bia mean- 
ing to commond tho jest, hut to paint th^ man ; be- 
aidea, we may have lost aomewhat of the idiotism of 
that language in which it was spoken ; and where the 
conceit is couched in a single word, if all the signi- 
fications of it are not critically understood, the grace 
and the pleasantly arc lost. 

But in all parts of biography, whether familiar or 
stately, whether sublime or low, whether serious or 
merry, Plutarch equally excelled. If we compare him 
to others, Dion Cassius is not so sincere ; Herodian, a 
lover of truth, is oftentimes deceived himself* with 
whaA he had falsely heard reported ; then, the time of 
his emperors exceeds not in all above sixty years, so 
that his whole history will scarce amount to three 
lives of Plutarch. Suetonius and Tacitus may be 
called alike either authors of histories or writers of 
lives ; but the first of them runs too willingly into 
obscene descriptions, wliich ho teaches, while he re- 
lates ; the other, besides what has already been noted 
of him, often falls into obscurity ; and both of them 
have made so unlucky a choice of times, that they 
are forced to describe rather monsters than men ; and 
their emporors are cither extravagant fools or tyrant.^, 
and most usually both- Our author, on the contrary, 
as he was more inclined to commend than to dispraise, 
has generally chosen such great men as were famous 
for their several virtues ; at least such whose frailtie.s 
or vices were overpoised by their excellences ; such 
from whose examples we may have more to follow than 
to shun. Yot, as he wjw impartial, he disguised not 
the faults of any man, an example of w'hich is in the 
life of liucullus, w'herc, after ho has told ns that the 
double benefit which his counir^’inen, the Chaerfmeans, 
received from him, was the chiefost motive which ho 
to write his life, he afterw ards rips up his luxury, 
and shows how he lost, through Iiis mismanagement, 
his authority and his soldiers’ love, 'rhon ho w'as 
morn happy in his digressions than any wo have 
named. I nave always been ph ased to see him, and 
his imitator Montaigne, when they strike a little out 
of the common road; for tve are sjre to be the better 
for their wandering, 'I'he best quarry lies not ahvays 
in the open field : and who wouhl not be contetit to 
follow a good huntsman over hedges and ditches, 
when he know's the game will reward his pains? But 
! if we mark him more narrowly, vve may observe that 
I the great reason of his frequent starts is the variety 
j of hlB learning; ho knew so much of nature, was so 
vastly furnished with all the treasures of the mind, 
that he was uneasy to himself, aiul was for-cd, as I 
may say, to lay down some at every passage, and to 
scatter his riches as he went : I’ke another Alexander 
or Adrian, he built a city, or planted a colony, in 
every part of his progress, and left behind him 8(jme 
memp^iial of his greatness. Sparta, and Thebes, and 
Athens, and Home, the mistress of the world, he has 
discovered in their finindatioi'S, their institutions, 

, their growth, their height ; the decay of the three 
'first, and the alteration of the last. You see those 
several people in their diiferent laws, and policies, 
and forms of govemment, in their warriors, and 
senators, and demagogues. Nor are the ornaments of 
gpetry, and tlie illustrations of aimilitudes, forgotten 
By him ; in bf»th which he mstroets, as well as pleases ; 
dl^rather pleases, that he may instruct. 

was exci oilingly sensitive to tho criticisms 
versifiers of his day. Among those 
wild him was Elkanah {Set tie, a now for- 

goti^Wnmer, with whom lu> carried on a violent. 

df lidicute and abuse. The following is an | 
amusing specimen of a crititiisra by Drydcn on * 
Bottle’s tragedy, called ‘ Tlie Empress of Morocco,’ ' 
wliich iGiems to have roused the jealousy and indig- ^ 
nau©n ofthe critic 


* To conclude this act with the most rumbling piece 
of nonsense spoken yet — 

•* To flattering lightning our feigned uniile^ conform, 
Which, hacked with thunder, do but gild a Stonu." 
Conform a smile to ligJitningy nfakc a smile imitate 
lightning^ and flattering lightning, sure, is a 

threatening thing. And this lightning must gild a 
slwm. Now, if I must conform my smiles to light- 
ning, then my smiles must gild a stonn too : to mM 
with smWa is a new invention of gilding. And gild a 
storm by being hcuelced %dth thwnd&\ I’hunder is part 
of tlie storm ; so one part of the storm must help to 
gild another part, and Jielp by hackhtg; as if a man 
would gild a thing the better for being backed, or 
having a load upon his back. So that here is gilding 
by cmiformingy smiling^ lightning, baSing, and thun- 
dering. The whole is as if I should say thus : I will 
make my counterfeit smiles look like a flattering 
horse, which, iKiing backed with a trooper, does 
but gild the battle. I am mistaken if nonsense is 
not liero pretty thick .sown. Sure the poet writ these 
two lines aboard some smack in a storm, and, being 
.sea-sick, spewed up a good lump of clotted nonsense 
at once.’ 

The <H>ntroversio8 in whiijh Dryden w^as frequently 
engaged, were not in gencr.il restrained witliin the 
hound.s of legitimate discussion. Tho authors of those 
days despcnuied to gross iiersonalitios. ‘ There wa.s,' 
says Sir Walter Scott, ‘ during the reign of Charles 
IL, a semi-barbarons virulence t)f controversy, even 
upon abstract points of literature, which would be 
now thought injudicious and unfair, even bv the 
newspaper advocates of contending faction#. A 
critic of that time never deemed he had bo effec-^^ 
tually refuted the reasoning of his jwlversary, as 
when he had said something disrespectful of his 
talents, person, or inoral character. Thus, literary 
contest was embittered by personal hatred, and 
trutli wa.H so far from being tlie object of the 
combatants, that even victory was tasteless unless 
obtained by tlic disgrace and degradation of the 
antagonist.’* 

8in W11U,1AM TEMn,E. 

SiB WiLijAM 1 ’kmi‘i.f., a well-known statesman 
and miscellaneous writer, possesses a high reputation 
as one of the chief ixjlislu rs of the JCnglish language, 
lie was the son of Sir John Temide, master of the 
Hulls in Ireland in the reigns of Charles L and II., 
and was born in London in 1028. lie studied at 
Cambridge under Cudworth a.s tutor ; but being in- 
tended for public life, devoted his attention chiefly to 
the French and Spanish languages. After travelling 
for six years on the continent, he went to reside 
with liis father in Ireland, where he represented 
the county of Carlow in the parliament at Dublin 
in 16G1. Removing, tw'o years afterwards, to Eng- 
land, the introductions which he® carried to the 
leading statesrpan of the day speedily procijred 
him employment in the diplomatic service. He was 
sent, in 16Gr>, on a secret mission to the bishop of 
Munster, and performed his duty so well, that on 
his return a baronetcy was bestowed on him, and ho 
was appointed English resident at the court of 
Brussels. Tlie jieace of western Europe was at 
tills time in danger from the amhlkif rrr 
Louis XIV., w'ho aimed at the subjugation of the 
Spanish Netherlands. Temple paid a visit to the 
Dutch governor, De Witt, at tlic Hague, and with 
great skill brought about, in 1668, the celebrated 
‘ triple alliance’ between England, Holland,, and j 
Sweden, by which the career of Louis vvas for a | 
time effectunlly checked. In tho same year he re- 1 
♦ Scott’s life of Diydm, Sect tti. j 
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ceived the appointment of ambassador at the Hague, 
whore he resided in that capacity for about twelve 



Sir Williuui TcniiJc. 


months, on terms of intimacy witli Dc Witt, and 
also with the young Prince of Orange, afterwards 
WiUiam TTI. of England. The corrupt and wavering 
principles of the English court having led to the 
recall of Temple in 1669, he retired from public, 
bufiincss to his residence at Sheen, near Richmond, 
and there employed himself in literary occupations 
and gardening. In 1674, however, he with some 
reluctance consented to return as aiiihasaador tt) 
Holland; in which iiountry, besides engaging in 
v.'irious important negotiations, he contributed to 
bring about the marriage of the Prince of Orange 
with the Duke of York’s eldest dauglitcr Mary. 
That important and popular event took place in 
1677. Having finally returned to England in 1679, 
Temple Avas xwessed by the king tti accept tlie ap- 
pointment of secretary of state, which, however, he 
persisted in rcfu.sing. Charles was now in the ut- 
most i>orplcxity, in (’onsequenee of the discontents 
and difficulties wdiich a long course of inisgovern- 
ment had occasioned ; and used to hold long conver- 
sations with Temple, on llic means of extricating 
himself from his cniharrassmonts. The measure 
advised by Sir William was the ajipointment of a 
privy council of thirty persons, ui eonforniity witli 
whose advice the king should anvuys act, and 1 v 
wliom all his affiiirs should he freely and openly 
debated ; one half of the inemhers to consist of the 
great officers of state, and the other of the most in- 
tluential and wealthy noblemen and gentlemen of the 
country. Thiff scheme was adopted by Charles, and 
esadted great joy throughout the nation. The hopes 
of tlie people were, liowcver, speedily frustrated by 
the turbulent and unprincipled factiousness of some 
of the members. Temple, who Avas hini.self one of 
the eouneil, soon became disgusted with its proceed- 
ings, as well as those of tlie king, and, in 1681, 
Anally rctio^ from public life, lie ajicnt the rc- 
TRffiBfWOTl*™ chiefly at Moor Park, in Surrey, 
where Jonathan Swift, then a young man, resided 
with him in the capacity of amanuensis. After the 
Revolution, Eing William sometimes visited Temple 
in order to consult him about public affairs. Ilis 
death took place in 1698, at the age of sixty-nine. 
Throughout his whole career, the conduct of Sir 
William Temple was marked by a cautious regard 
for his personal comfort and reputation ; a quality 


which strongly disposed him to avoid risks of every 
kind* and to stand aloof ft*om those departments of 
public business where the exercise of eminent 
courage and decision was required. His dbaracter 
as a p.atriut is thcr(‘fore not one which calls for 
high admiration : though it ought to be remarkcid, 
in Ids favour, that as ho seems to have had a lively 
con8ciou.snes8 that neither his abilities nor dispo- 
sitions lilted liim for vigorous action in stormy 
times, ho i)robably acted Avith prudence in with- 
drawing from a field in wliiiih he would have only j 
been mortified by failure, and done liarm instead of 
giKKi to the public. Pciiig subjetit to frequent I 
attacks of low spirits, he might have been disabled 
for action by the very emergencies which demanded 
the greate.st mental energy and self-possession. As 
a private cliarnctor, he w as resiicctable and decorous ; 
his temper, naturally haughty and unarniable, was 
generally kept under good regulation ; and among 
his foibles, vanity AAms the most prominent. 

The AA'orks of Sir AVillium Tenqile consist chiefly of 
short miscellaneous pieces. Jlis longest production is 
O/iservatkmii Hfxm thx f’mffd Provinces of Ike Nether- 
composed during his first retirement at Sheen, 
'fliis is accounted a inaster])ice(‘ of its kind, and, 
when comprired with his Kssay on the Oriffinal and 
Nature of Government, written aliout the same time, 
shows that he had much more ability as an oliaervcr 
and describer, than as a reasoner on what he saw. j 
Besides several political tracts of temporary interest, 
he wrote Ji^ssaifs on Ancient and Modern Learning; 
the Gardens of Epicurus , Heroic Virtiu; *, Poetry ; 
Popular Discontents; Health and Tiong Life, lu 
these art' to be found many sound and acute obser- 
vations expressed in the perspieiioiw and easy, but 
not A-^cry correct or prec’ise language, for which h© 
is noted. His correspondence on public affairs has 
also Ix'cn iniblished. 

Of all his productions, tliat AV’liieli appears to us, 
in matter as well as composition, the best, is a letter 
to tlie Countess of Essex on her excessive grief occa- 
sioned by the loss of a beloved daughter. As a spe- 
cimen of eloiiueiit, linn, and digniflctl, yet tender 
and affectionate expostulation, it is probably un- 
equalled within the compass of English literature. 
This admiralilc jneec Avill be found among the 
extracts AAdiich follow. 

Tlic style of Sir William Te mple is characterised 
by Dr Blair as romai’k:ibl(‘ for its simplicity. * In 
point of ornament and eovrectness,’ adds that critic, 

‘ he ri.ses a degree above Tillotson ; though, for cor- 
rectness, he is m)t in the highest rank. All ia easy 
and flowing in him ; he is exceedingly harmonious; 
smoothness, and what may be (jailed amenity, are the 
distinguishing characters of his manner ; relaxing 
sometimes, as such a manner will naturally So, into 
a prolix and remiss style. No writer whatever has 
stamped upon Ins style a more lively impressipn of 
his own character. In reading his works, we seem 
engaged in conversation with him ; we bocomo 
thoroughly acquainted with him, not merely as an 
author, but as a man, and contract a friendship for 
him. He may be classed as standing in the midffie 
between a negligent simplicity and the liigluist 
degree of ornament which this character of style 
admits.’* In a conversation preserved by Boswell, 
Dr Johnson said, that ‘hiir William Ibmp^le was 
the first writer who gave cadence to English prose : 
before his lime, they were careless of anwgement, 
and did not mind whether a sentence end^ with m 
important word or an insignificant word, or with 
what part of speech it Avas coucludeiL’f This 

* Blair's Lectures, Lect. 19. 

+ BoswcirH Life of ,fo]inson, vol. lit 
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remark, liowever, has certainly greater latitude 
than Johnson would hare given it If published by 
liimself. It i»4rue that some of Temple’ll produc- 
tions are eminently distinguished by harmony and 
cadence ; but that he was the first who introduced 
tluj latter, will not ho admitted by any one who is 
familiar with the prose of Drummond, Cowley, 
Dryden, and Si>riit. 

[Afjahiat EjLTcsdve Gr’uf.^'\ 

I The honour which I received by a letter from your 
ladyship was too great not to be acknowledged ; yet I 
doubted whether that occasion could bear me out in 
the confidence of giving your ladyship any further 
trouble. But 1 can no longer forbear, on account of 
the sensibhi wounds that have so often of late been 
given your friends here, by the desperate expressions 
in several of your letters, respecting your temper of 
mind, your health, am! your life; in all which you 
must allow them to he extremely concerned. Per- 
haps none can be, at heart, more partial than 1 am to 
whatever regards your ladyship, nor more inclined to 
defend you on this very occusion, how unjust and un- 
kind soorcr you are to yourself. But %vhen you throw- 
avray your health, or your life, so great a remainder of 
your own family, and so groat hopes of that into which 
you are entered, and all by a desperate melancholy, 
U])on an event past remedy, and to which all the mor- 
tal race is perpetually subject, give me leave to tell 
you, madam, tlvat what you do is not at all consistent 
either with so good a Christian, or so rcfisonable and 
great a person, as your ladyship appears to the world 
in all other lights, 

1 know no duty in religion more generally agi'ccd 
on, nor more justly required by (hid Almighty, than 
a perfect submission to his will in all things; nor do 
I think any disposition of mind can either please Id.u 
more, or becomes us better, than that of being satis- 
fied with all he gives, and contented with ah he takes 
away. None, 1 am sure, can lie of more honour to 
Ood, nor of more ease to ourselves. For, if we con- 
sider him as our Maker, we cannot contend with him ; 
if as our Father, we ought not to distrust him ; so 
that we may be confident, whatever he does is intended 
for good ; and w'hatever hapj^ens that wo interpret 
othorwiso, yet can get nothing by repining, nor 
save anytliing by resisting, 

But if it were lit for us to reason with God Almight^q 
, and your ladyship’s loss were aeknowledged as great 
j as it could have been to any one, yet, I doubt, you 
1 would have but ill grace to coinjilaiu at the rate you 
have done, or rather as you do ; for the first emotions 
or pasfsions may be pardoned ; it is only the continu- 
ance of them which makes them inexcusable. In this 
world, madam, there i.s notliing perfectly good ; and 
whatever is called so, Is but either comparatively with 
other things of its kind, or else with the e\ii that is 
mingled in its composition ; so ho is a good man W'ho 
is better than men eommonly are, or in wliom ihe 
good qualities arc more than the bad ; so, in tlie 
eburso of life, liis condition is esteemed good, which is 
better than that of most other men, or in which the 
ch'cuuistauees are more than tlie evil. By this 
meat<ure, I doubt, madam, your complaints ought to 
be turned into lu'knonh'ugMonts, uud your fri^nd.s 
wotilif have caube to rejoice rather than to condole 
Wi^Voti, IV hen your Imlyship ha.s fairly considered 
j! hoW«od Almighty has ilealt with ynu in what he has 
given, yoa'jnay la? lef to judge yourself how you have 
dealt wiltU in your complaints for what ho has 
taken aWfty. U you look about you, and corwide. 
qther lives as well as youy own, and wliat your lot ! 

• * to the Countos.'} of Esncx in 1&74, after the death 

j of her <t»ly daughter. 


is, in comparison with those that have been drawm 
in the circle of your knowledge ; if you think how few 
are born with honour, how many die without name or 
children, how little beauty we sec, how few friends we 
hear of, how much poverty, and how many diBease.s 
there are in the world, you will fall down upon your 
knees, and, instead of repining at one afiliction, will 
admire so many blessings as you have received at the 
hand'of God. 

To put your ladyship in niind of what you are, and 
of the advantages which you have, would look like a 
design to Hatter you. But this I may sa.y, that we 
will pity you as much as you please, if you will tell 
us who they arc whom you think, upon all circum- 
stances, you have reason to envy. Now, if I had a 
master who gave me all I could ask, but thought fit 
I to take one thing from me again, cither because 1 
u.sod it ill, or gave my. self so much over to it as to 
neglect what T owed to him, or to the world ; or, per- 
haps, because he would show liis power, and put me 
hi mind from whom 1 held all the rest, would you 
think 1 had much reason to complain of hard usage, 
and nevci to remember any more what was left lae, 
never to forgot wliat was taketi aw ay f 

H is true yon have lost a child, and all that could 
be lost in a child of that ago ; hut you have kippt Olh* 
child, and you are likely to do so long ; you IxttT® the 
aswirance of another, and the hopes of many )rpq|'c. 
You have kept a husband, groat employment, in 
fortune, and in the esteem of good meiv. You have 
kept your Ijeauty and your health, unless you have 
destroyed them yourself, discouraged them to stay 
with you by using them ill. You have friends who 
arc a.s kind to you as you can wish, or a.s you can give 
them leave to be. You have honour and esteem from 
all wlm know you ; or if ever it fails in any degree, it 
is only upon that point of your seeming to be fallen 
out with God and the whole world, and neither to 
eaiv for yourself, nor anything else, after what you 
have Jo.st. 

You will say, j>erliap.s, that one thing was all to 
you, and your fondness of it made you indiflerent to 
everything else. But this, I doubt, will be so far from 
justifying you, that it will prove to be your fault as 
well as your misfortune. God Almighty gave you all 
the blessings of life, and you set your heart whoUpr 
upon one, and despise or undervalue all the rest : is 
this his fault or yours? Nay, is it not to be very un- 
thankful to Heaven, as well os a cry scornful to the 
rest of the world ? is it not to say, because you have 
lost one thing God Las given, you thank him for no- 
thing he has left, and care not what he takes away I 
is it not to say, since that one thing is gone out of the 
world, there i.s riortiing left in it which you think can 
deserve your kindness or esteem ? A friend makes, me . 
a feast, and places before me all that his care or t r 

ness could provide : but I set my heart upon onliiwteir 
alone, and, if that haj>pen8 to be throtyn down, I, scorn 
all the re.st ; and though he sends fuf another of the 
same kind, yet I rise from the table in a rage, %|^d 
say, ‘ My friend is become my enemy, and he has done 
me the greatest wrong in the world.’ Have I reason, 
madam, or good grace in what 1 do ? or would it be- 
come me better to eat of the rest that is before me, 

I and think no more of what had happened, and could 
not be remedied ? 

Christianity teaches and commamls<«n&iJ^<ii8^ 
our passions ; to temper our afiections towards all things 
below ; to be thankful for the possession, iMid patient 
under the loss, whenever he who gave shall see fit to 
take away. Y our extreme fondness was pefbaps as 
displeasing to God before as now your extreme afifiic- 
tion is ; and your loss may have been a punishment 
for your faults in the manner of enjoying what you 
had. It is at least pious to ascribe all the ill that 
befalls us to our own demerits, rather than to injus- 
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tioe in God. And it becomes ns better to adore the 
issues of his providence in the eflects, than to inquire 
into the causes ; for submission is the only way ^ 
reasoning between a creature and its Maker ; and con- 
tentment in his will is the greatest duly we can pro- 
tend to, and the best remedy we can apply to all our 
misfortunes. 

But, madam, though religion were no party in your 
case, and for so violent and injurious a grief you had 
nothin^ to answer to God, but only to the world and 
yourself, yet I ver^ much doubt how you would be 
acquitted. We bring into the world with us a poor, 
needy, uncertain life ; short at the longest, and un- 
quiet at the best. All the imaginations of the witty 
and the wise have been perpetually busied to find out 
the wa^s to revive it with pleasures, or to reiie^e it 
with diversions ; to compose it with ease, and settle it 
with safety. To these ends have been employed the 
institutions of lawgivers, the reasonings of philoso- 
phers, the inventions of poets, the pains of labouring, 
and the extravagances of voluptuous men. All the 
world is perpetually at work that our poor mortal 
lives may pass the easier and happier for that little 
time we possess them, or else end the better w'hcn wc 
lose them. On this account liolies and honours arc 
coveted, friendship an<l love pursued, and the virtues 
tlicmselves admire<I in the world. Now, madam, is 
it not to hid defiance to all mankind, to condomn 
theiv nniiersal opinions and designs, if, instead ol‘ 
passing your life as well and easily, you resolve to 
pass it as ill and as miserably as you can * Yon grow 
insensible to the conveniences of iiches, the delights 
of honour and praise, the charms of kindness or friend- 
ship ; nay, to the observance or applause of virtues 
themselves ; for who can you ex])ect, in these excesses 
of passions, ivill allow that you show either temper- 
ance or fortitude, citlier prudence <ir justice ? And as 
for your friends, I suppose you reckon upon losing 
their kindness, when you have sufficiently eonviiiocd 
them they can never hope for any of yours, since you 
have left none for yourself, or anylliiug else. 

Passions are perhaps the stings without nJjicb, it is 
said, no honey is made. Yet 1 think all sorts of men 
Iiave ever agreed, they ought to he our servants and 
not our masters ; to give us some agitation for enter- 
tainmetit or exercise, but never to throw our reason 
out of its seat. It is better to have no passions at all, 
than to have them too violent ; or such alone as, in- 
stead of heightening our pleasures, afford us nothing 
but vexation and pain. 

In all such losses as your ladyahi]ds has Ix-en, theiv 
is something that common nature cannot he denied ; 
there is a great deal that good nature may be al- 
lowed. But all excessive and ^utrageous grief or 
lamentation for the dead w^as accounted, amonr '>:e 
ancient Ohristians, to have something heathciiisli; 
and, among the civil nations of old, to liavc something 
barbarous ; and therefore it has been the care of the 
first to moderq^c it by their pivcepts, and of the lat- 
ter to restrain: it by their laws. When young chil- 
dicn are taken away% wc are sure tliey are ivoll, and 
escape much ill, which would, in all appearance, have 
befallen them if tliey had stayed longer with us. Our 
kindness to them is deemeil to proceed from com- 
mon opinions or fond imaginations, not friendship or 
esteem ; and to be gi'ounded uponjentertainment rather 
than use in the many offices of life. Nor w’ould it 
lierson besides your ladyship, to say 
you lost a companion and a friend of nine years old ; 
though you lost one, indeed, who gave the fairest 
hopes that could be of being both in time and evciy- 
thmg else that is estimable and good. But yet that 
ittMrtf is very uncertain, considering the chances of 
time, the infection of company, the snares of the 
world, and passions of youth : so that the most 
excellent and agreeable creature of that tender age 


might, by the course of years and accidents, become 
the most miserable herself; and a greater trouble to 
her friends by living long, than she w»uld have been 
by dying young. 

Yet ^ter all, madam, I think your loss so giwat, 
and some measure of your grief so deserved, that, 
would all your jiassionate complaints, all the anguish 
of your heart, do anything to retrieve it ; could tears 
water the lovely plant, so as to make it grow again 
after once it is cut d6wn ; could sighs furnish new 
I breath; or could it draw life and spirits fiom the 
j wasting of yours, I am sure your friends would he so 
far from uocuhing ymir ]>ussion, that they would 
! encouiage it as much, and share it as deeply, os they 
could. But alas ! the ctonial laws of the creation 
extinguish all such Jiopcs, forbid all such designs; 
nature gives us many children and friends to take 
them away, hut takes none awny to give them to us 
again. And tins makes the excesses of grief to bo 
universally condemned as unnatural, because so much 
in vain ; when^as nature does nothing in vain ; as un- 1 
reasoiiahlo, because so contrary^ our own desigus; I 
for we all design to he well andm ease, and by grief ' 
w'c make oursehes troubles most jiroperly out of the ! 
dust, w'lulht our r.tvings and complaints are hut like 
arrow's slmt u]> into tlie air at no mark, ami so to no 
purpose, h'it only to fall hack ujnm our own heads 
and <lostro3' ourselves. • 

Perhaps, madam, yon will say this is your design, 
or, if not, j'our desire ; hut 1 hope you axe not yet so 
far gone or so despcratidj' bent. Your ladyship knows 
very well j'our lilo is not yonv own, but llis who lent 
it you to manage and preserve in the best way you 
can, and not to throw it away, as if it came from 
some common hand. Our life belongs, in a great 
measure, to our country and our family : therefore, 
by till liuman law's, as well as divine, self-munler ho-s 
ever heoii agreed upon as the greatest crime; and it 
is punished here with the utmost shame, which is all 
that cun he inflicted upon the dead. But is the crime 
much less to kill ourselves by a slow poison than by a 
sudden w'ound? Now, if wc do it, and know we do 
it, by a long and continual grief, can wc think «)ur- 
selves innocent? What great diflcrcnce is tliere, if 
wo break our h<‘arts or consume them, if w'o pierce 
them orbruiso them ; sinxx* all terminates in the same 
death, as all arises from the sfiinc despair? But what 
if it does not go so far ; it is not, indeed, so bad aa it 
might he, hut that does not excuse it. 'I’liough I do 
not kill my neighbour,^ is it no hurt to wound him, or 
to spoil him of the conveniences of life ? The greatest 
crime is for a man to kill himself: is it a small one 
to w'Ound himself by anguish of heart, by grief, or 
despair; to ruin his health, to shorten his age, to de- 
jirivp himself of all the pleasure, ease, and enjoyment 
of life ? 

Next to the mischiefs which w’e do ourselycB* are 
those w'hich wc do our children and our friends, who 
deserve best of us, or at least desen'e no ill. The 
child you cany about you, what has it done that you 
should endeavour to deprive it of life almost as soon 
as you ho.stow itl-^or, if you suffer it to be bom, that 
you should, by your iil-usago of yourself, so much 
impair the strength of its body, and perhaps the very 
temper of its mind, by giving it such an infusion of 
melancholy as miiy serve to discolour the ohjcct.s and 
disrelish tlio accidents it may meet with in the com- 
mon train of life? Would it be a .small injury to my 
lord Capell to deprive him of a mother, from whose 
prudence and kindness he may justly expect the care 
of his health and education, the forming of his body, 
and the cultivating of his mind ; the seeds of honour 
and virtue, and the true principles of a happy life 1 
How has Lord Kssex deserved that you should de- 
prive him of a wife whom he loves with so much 
■ion, and, which is more, with so much reason ; who 
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19 So great an honour and support to his family, so 
great a hopo to Jiia fortune, and comfort to his lifef 
Art there so many left of your own great family that 
you should desire in a manner wholly to reduce it, by 
sulTcring almost the last brancli of it to wither away 
before its time? or is your country, in this age, so 
stored with great persons, that you should envy it 
those whom we may justly expect from so noble a 
race ? 

Whilst I had any liopos that your tears w'oiild ease 
3’^ou, or that ixair grief would consume itself by liberty 
and time, your ladyship hnows very well 1 never ae- 
cused it, nor ever increased it by the common formal 
ways of attempting to assuage it : and this, 1 am sure, 
is the first otHco of the kind I ever performed, other- 
wise than in the most ordinary forms, I w'as in hopes 
what was so vi< I .nt could not be long; but when I 
observed it to glow stronger with ag<‘, and increase 
like a Btreum the further it ran ; when 1 saw it draw 
out to su<*li nnhajijiy consequences, and threaten not 
less than your child, your health, and your life, I 
could no longer fodaear this cnd<;arour. Nor can I 
end it without be^i^ng of your ladyship, for (Jod’s 
sake, for }’our own, for that of your children and yom 
friends, your conntiy and your family, that you would 
no longer abandon yourself to so disconsolate a pas- 
sion ; but^that you would at length awaken your 
pict^', give way to your prudence, or, at least, rouse up 
the invincilik* spirit of the I’erciea, which never yet 
shrunk at any disaster; that you Aviuild sometimes 
remember the great honours and fortunes of your 
f'lmily, not alw ays the losses ; cherish those veins of 
good hu'oour that are so natural to you, and sear up 
those of ill, tliat would make you so uiikind to your 
childinn and to yourself; and, above all, that you 
wouM ent T upon the cares of y(*ur hoaUli and your 
life. For niy part, I know m. thing that could be so 
great af' honour and a satisfaction to me, as if you, 
ladyship woubl own me to have contributed towards 
this cure ; hut, however, none can perhaps more justly 
jirotcnd to your pardon for the attempt, since there is 
none, 1 am sure, who has always had at lu-art a greater 
honour for your lady, ship’s family, nor can have more 
ester ni for you, than, madam, your most obedient and 
inotit humldo servant. 

[R/(/hi </ P)ivcit<' Jiuhjinent In 7i’c7/</Ao>.l 

M'hosoever designs tbe change of irligion in a 
country or government, by an wother means than that 
of a goneiai conversion of the people, or the greatest 
onrt of thnn, designs all the miseliiefs to a nation 
( hat use to usher in, or attend, the two greatest dia- 
tempers (vf a state, ci> il war or tyranny ; whieh arc 
violence, op]>ref sion, cruelty, raftiue, iufr'inpcrancc, 
injustice ; and, in sliort, the nnserable effusion of 
human blood, .and the confusion of all laws, orders, 
and virtue‘s among men. 

biuch cons(niueiu;i's as these, 1 doubt, arc something 
more tlian tlie disputed opiiuoris of any man, or any 
particular assembly of men, can bo worth ; since the 
■greot and general end of all religion, next to inon’s 
happiness hercaifru-, is thcir hapjanesH licre ; as ap- 
pears by the eommandmenis of Uod being the best 
and grt-atest im.rJ and civil, as well as divine pre- { 
cept^,' that have Ii ’ot! given to a nation ; and by the 
rewardrt propoi-ed io the luetj of the .Tews, throughout I 
, the did Testament, whieh were the ble.ssings ..f this 
j life, os health, length of age, iiumhjr of children, 

I pknty, IWC, orviefrey- 

Now, tho way ta our future happiness has been per- 
, petually disputed throughout the world, and must be 
1 left at last to the impressions made upon every man’s 
I belief j^d conscience, either by luttural or super- 
] natmciiLr Oar^meuts and mcanr ; which impressions 
«teh hiay diOffuisc or disHcmblc. but no man can 


resist. For belief is no more in a man’s power than 
his stature or his feature ; and he that tells me 1 must 
change my opinion for his, because ’tis the truer and 
the better, without other arguments that have to me 
the force of conviction, may as well tell tuc I must 
change my gray eyes for others like his that are black, 
because these are lovelier or more in esteem. Ho 
that tells me 1 must inform myself, has reason, if I 
do it not ; but if I endeavour it all that I can, and 
perhaiw more than ever he did, and yet still differ 
from him ; and he that, it may bo, is idle, will have 
me study on, and inform myself better, and so to thC 
end of my life, then I easily understand what he 
means by inf* inning, which is, in short, that I must 
do it till I come to be of his opinion. 

If he that, perhaps, pursues his pleasures or inte- 
rests as much or mure than I do, and allows me to 
liave as good sense as he has in all other matters, tells 
me I should be of his opinion, but that passion or 
interest blinds me ; unless ho can convince me how 
or whore this lies, he is but where he was ; only pre- 
tends to know me better than 1 do myself, who cannot 
imagine wliy 1 should not Iiavc as much care of my 
soul as he has of his. 

A man that tells me m3" opinions are absurd or 
ridiculous, impertinent or unreasonable, because they 
differ from his, seems to intend a quarrel instead of a 
ilisp^itc, and calls me fool, or madman, with a little 
more eireunistancc ; though, perhaps, 1 pasw for one 
as well in my senses as he, as pertinent in talk, and 
ns prudent in life : yet tliose are the common civilities, 
ill religious argument, of sufficient and conceited men, 
who talk much of right reason, and mean always their 
own, and make their private imagination the measure 
of general truth. lint such language determines all 
between us, and the dispute comes to end in three 
words at last, which it might as W'cll have ended in 
at first, That he is in the right, and J am in the 
wrong. 

The other givat cud of ndigion, which is our happi- 
ness here, has been gen(*rally agreed on by all man- 
kind, as appears in the records of all their laws, as 
well as all their religions, whieh come to be established 
by the concurrence of men’s customs and opinions; 
though in iht' latter, tliat concurreneo may have been 
produced by divine impressions or inspirations. For 
all agree in teaching and commanding, in planting 
and improving, not only those moral virtues whieh 
conduce to the felicity ami tranquillity of every 
private man’s life, but also those iivanuers and dis- 
positions that tend to tlie peace, order, and safety of 
all civil societies and governments among men. Nor 
could I ever understand how thovsc who call them- 
selves, and the worlVi tisually calls, rdhjwm mm, come 
to put so great weight ujion those points of belief 
which men never have agreed in, and so little upon 
those of virtue and morality, in which they have 
hardly ever disagreed. Nor w'hy a stijite should ven- 
ture the subversion of their peace, apd their order, 
which are certain goods, and so universally estcomad, 
for the propagation of uncertain or contested opinions. 

[Poc^u'oZ Gmim.] 

Tlie more tnze and natural source of poetry may bo 
discovered by observing to what god this inspiration 
was ascribed by the aucients, which was 
sun, esteemed among them the god of learning in 
general, but more particularly of music and of poetry. 
The mystery of this fable means, I suppose, that a 
certain noble and vital heat of temper, but especially 
of the brain, is the true spring of these two parts or 
sciences: this was that celestial fire which gave such 
a pleasing motion and agitation to the minds of those 
men that have been so much admired in the world, 
that raises such infinite images of things so agreeable 
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and delightful to mankind ; by the influence of this 
sun arc produced those golden and inexhausted minca 
of invention, which has furnished the world with trea- 
sures .so highly esteemed, and so jiuiversnllv known 
and used, in all the regions that have yet been dis- 
covered, From this arises that elevation of genius 
which can never be produced by any art or study, by 
pains or by industry, which cannot bo taught by 
precepts or examples ; and therefore is agreed by all 
to be the pure and free gift of heaven or of itatun;, 
and to be a fire kindled out of some hidden spark of 
the very first conception. 

But tliough invention be the mother of poetry, yet 
this child is, like all othoi’s, born naked, ajid must be 
nourished with care, clothed with exactness and ele- 
gance, educated with industry, instructed with art, 
improved by application, corrected with severity, and 
aceonipliahcd with laixmr and with time, before it 
arrives at any great peil’e<‘ti(>ii or growth ; ’tis eeftain 
that no composition reipilres so numy several ingre- 
dients, or of more difi'eivut sorts than this ; nor that, 
to excel in any qualities, there are necessary so many 
gifts of nature, and so many improvements of learning 
and of art. For there must ])e a universal genius, of 
gi'oat compass as well as great elevation. There must 
be a spriglitly imagination or faney, fertile in a thou- 
sand productions, laiiinug over infinite ground, ]uerc- 
ing into every comer, and, by the light of that true 
poetical fire, discovering a thousand little bodies or 
images in the world, and Himilitudes among them, 
unseen to common eyes, and wlmdi could not be 
discoiered without the rays of that sun. 

Besides the heat of invention and livelineas of wit, 
there must bo the coldness of good sense and sound- 
ness of judgment, to distinguish between things and 
conceptions, which, at first sight, or upon short glances, ! 
seem alike; to choose, among in Unite ]»roductions of 
wit and fancy, wdiich are worth ])rcscr\ing and culti- 
vating, and which arc bctlcr stifled in tlic birth, or 
tlirown away when they are bom, as not worth bring- 
ing up. Without the forces of wit, all poetry is fiat 
and languishing; without the succours of Judgment, 
'tis wild and extravagant. Th(' true wit of jioesy is, 
that such contraries must meet to compose it ; a 
genius both penetrating juid solid ; in cxjiression botli 
delicacy and force ; and the frame or fabric of a true 
j poem must have something botli sublime and just, 

I amazing and agreeable. There must be a great 
agitation of mind to iineut, a great ealm to judge 
I and correct; there must be upon the same tree, and 
at the Bainc time, both flower and fruit. To work up 
! this metal into exquisite figure, tin're must bo em- 
ployed the lire, tlio Inimmcr, the clii.sel, and tlie file. 
There inu.st be a general kiiowledgi»both of nature and 
of arts, and, to go the lowi>st that can be, theie . 1 . < 
required judgment, and apidication ; for, with- 

out this Iasi, all tlu' rest will not serve turn, and none 
ever was a great poet that applied himself much to 
anything else. • 

When I sj.cjfk of poetry, I mean not an ode or an 
olSgy, a song or a satire ; nor by a poet the cmnjio.^er 
of any of these, but of a just ])<>em ; and alter all 1 
have said, ’tis no wonder there should be so few that 
appeared in any parts or any ages of the world, or 
that such as have should he so much admired, and 
have almost divinity ascribed to them and to their 


^^^[^fe*nofT!cre iptend to make a furtlicr eritii: upon 
poetiy, which were too great a labour; nor to give 
rules for it, which were as great a presumption : bc- 
aidcrt, there lias been so much paper blotted upon these 
subjects, in this curiou.s and censuring age, that ’tLs 
all grown tedious, or repetition. The niodcni French 
wits (or pivtendera) have been very severe in their 
censures, and exact in their rules, I think to vciy 
little purpose; for I know not why they might not 


have contented themselves w'itli those given by Aris- 
totle and Horace, and have translated them nither 
than commented upon them; for all they have done 
has been no more ; so as tliey seem, by w'ritings 
of this kind, rather to have valued themselves, than 
improved anybody else. The trutli is, there is some- 
thing in the gmhvi of jiuetry too libertine to be con- 
fined to so nuiuy rules; and whoener goes about to 
subject it to such constrainfs, lo.scs both its spirit and 
grace, which am o^er native, and never learned, even 
of the best ma.stcrs. ’Tis a.s if, to make excellent 
honey, you should cut ofl' the wiiig.s of your bei s, con- 
fine them to llu'irhive or their stands, and lay Howoro 
before them such as you think the sweetest, and like 
to y’cld the finest ex tmetiuii ; you had as good pull 
out their Hting.s, and make arrant drones of them. 
They must range through fields, as well as gardens, 
choose siu'Ji llow'oiH us they jdca-se, and by proprieties 
ami scents tlu*y only kiiou and distinguiNh : they 
must work up Ihcir ci lls with ailmirahle art, extract 
their honey with infinite labour, and sever it from the 
wax with such dihtinction and choice, as belongs to 
none but themselves to jierform or to judge. 

Sir William Ten q tie’s Esmtt upon (hv Ancient and 
Modcftt /.mra/zn/ gavt* occasion to (tne of the most 
celebrated literary controversies wbieli have oc- 
curred in England. The co»nposition of it was 
suggested lo him prineipully hy a F'rench work of 
Charles i’errault, on ‘ 'i'he Age of Louis the Great,* 
in w’hich, with the view of flattering the pride of 
the grand mimanpic, it was aflirmed that the writers 
of antiquity liad been excelled by those of modern 
times. This diKdrim* excited a wnirm controversy 
in France, wlicre the poet Boileau w^as among those 
by whom it wuis slrenuously ojijiosed. It was in 
heli'df of the ancients that Sir William Temple also 
took the fleld. d'lie first of the enemy’s arguments 
which he controverts, is the allegation, ‘ that we 
must have more knowledge than the ancients, 
because we have the advantage both of tlieira and 
onr own ; just as a dw'arf standing upon a giant’s 
shoulders simvs more and farther tlian la*.’ To this 
he rt'phe.s, that the ancients may have derived vast 
stores of knowledge from their prt'decessors, namely, 
the (.Chinese, Egyptians, (^lialdi'aii.s, PiTsiuns, Syri- 
ans, and Jews, Among lliese nations, nays he, ‘were 
planted and cultivated niiglity growths of astronomy, 
astrology, magic, geometry, natural j)liilosoi»hy, and 
ancient story; and from tliesi* sources ()rpheus, 
Homer, Lyeurgiis, Pythagoras, Plato, and others of 
the ancients, are acknowledged to have drawn all 
those depths of knowledge or learning which have 
made them so rcnownii'd in all sueeeedlng ages.’ 
Here Temple manifests wonderful ignorance and 
credulity in assuming as fiu’ts the veriest fables of 
the ancients, particularly with res])f;et to Orplieu-s, 
of whom he after w^ards speaks in conjunction with 
tliat equally authentie iiersonage, Arion, and in 
reference to whose musical powers he asks trium- 
phantly, ‘What are become of the charms of inusie, 
by which men and beasts, fishes, fowls, and serpents, 
were so freiiuently enchanted, and their very natures 
iihanged ; liy wdiich the passions of men were raised 
to the greatest height and violence, and tlieii as sud- 
denly appeased, so that they niiglit bt' ju.stly said 
to be turned into lions or lamb.s, into wolve-s or into 
harts, by the powers and charms of this admirable 
nmsie?’ In the same credulous spirit, lie affirms 
that * The more ancient sages of (irceee appear, by 
the characters remaining of IJierii, to Juive been 
much greater men than Hippocrates, Plato, and 
Xenophon. They were generally princes or lawgivers 
of their countries, or at leasr oflered or invited to be 
so, eitlier of their own or of others, that desired 
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tliern to fnimc* or reforwi their ecvcsral inetitutlona of 
civil governiuent. They were commonly excellent 
poets and great physicians : they were so learned 
in natural philosophy, that they foretold not only 
eclipses in the heavens, but eartliquakes at land, 
and storms at sea, great droughts, and great plagues, 
inueii plenty or much scarcity of certain sorts of 
fruits or grain; not to mention the magical powers 
attributed to several of tliem to allay storms, to 
raise gales, to appease coininotions of tlic people, to 
make plagues cease; wliich qualities, wliether upon 
any ground of truth or no, yet, if well believed, must 
have raised them to that strange height they were 
at, of common esteem and honour, in their own and 
succeeding ages.’ The objection occurs to him, as one 
likely to be set up by the admirers of modern learn- 
ing, that there is no evidence of the existence of 
books before those now either extant or on record. 
This, however, gives liim no alarm : for it is very 
doubtful, he tells us, wliether books, though they 
may be helps to knowledge, and serviceable in dif- 
fusing it, ‘ are necessary ones, t»r much advance any 
other science beyond the particular records of 
actions or registers of time’— as if any examine, 
could be adduced of science having flourished wlien* 
tradition w'as the only mode of handing it down! 
His notice of astronomy is equally ludicrous: ‘TJiere 
is nothing new in astronomy,’ says ho, ‘ to vie with 
the ancients, unksfi it be the (hpemican si/stern — a 
system which overturns the whole fabric of ancient 
astronomical science, though Temple declares with 
great shnplieity that it ‘has made no change in 
the eoncluhioiis of astronomy.’ Tn comparing ‘ the 
great wits among the moderns’ with the authors of 
antiquity, he. mentions no Englishmen except Sir 
Philip Sidney, Bacon, and Sehlen, leaving Shak- 
speare and Milton altogi'thcr out of view. How 
little be was qualified to judge of the comparatr e 
merits of ancient and modern authors, is evident not 
only ti'om his total ignorance of the Creek language, 
but from the very limited knowledge of Englisli lite- 
rature evinced by his esteeming Sir IMiili]) Sidney 
to he ‘ both tlie greatest poet and the noblest genius 
of any that have left wnti/igs behind them, and 
published in ours or any other modern language.’ 

I He farther (leclare.s, that after Ariosto, Ta.s.so, and 
Spenser, he ‘knows none of the moderns that have 
1 made any acliievenu'nts in lieroic jioetry worth re 
cording.’ Descartes and Hobbes are ‘ the only new' 
pliilosophcrs that liave made (mtries nixui the noble 
I stage of the sciences forfifte<'n hundred years pa.st,’ 
and these ‘ have by no means cf lipsed the la.strc of 
I I'lato, Aristotle, Epicurus, and others of the ancients.’ 
Bacon, Newton, and Boyle, an* not regarded as plii- 
loso])hers at all. But the most unlui'ky blunder 
committed by Temple on this occasion was his 
aildiicing the Creek K)>istU!S of Phalaris in sui>- 
port of the pnqiosilion, that ‘the oldest hooks W'c 
have are still in their kind the best.’ These Epis- 
tles, says he, * I think to havt; more grace, more 
spirit, more force of wit uui genius, than any others 
I have seen, either ancient or modern.’ Some critics, 
he admits, have asserted that tliey are nut the jiro- 
duction of rhidaris (who lived in" Sicily more than 
five centuries hidore Christ), but of spnu) writer in 
tlie doelining age of Gre<>k literature. In reply to 
these sceptic.s, he cnnmevales such transcendent 
excellences of the KpistU's, that anv man, ho, thinks, 

* tnust have little skill in painting that cannot find 
oUE this to he an ori;;inal.’ I’he celebrity given to 
these Epistles by the publication of 'IVTuple’s Essay, 
led to the apT>eara.nce of a new- edition of them at 
Oxford, under the name of Charles Boyle os editor, 
liloyle, while preparing it for the press, got into a 
quai'vpi with the celebrated critic Richard Bentley, a 


man deeply versed iu Greek literature; on whom lie 
, inserted a bitter reflection in his preface. Bentley, 

‘ in revenge, demonstrated the Epistles to be a forgery, 
taking oeciision at the same time to Bjicak some- 
wliat irreverently of Sir William Temple, Boyle, 
with the assistance of Aldrich, Atterbury, and 
other Christ-church doctors (who, indeed, were the 
real cHimhatants), sent flirth a reply, the plausibility 
of w'hieh seemed tt) give him the advantage ; till 
Bentley, in a most triumphant rejoinder, exposed the 
gross ignorance w'hich lay concesded under the wit 
and assumjition of his opponents. To these parties, 
however, the controvertiy was not confined, Boyle 
and liis fritmds w'cre hacked by the sarcastic pewers, 
if not by thehiarning, of Hope, Swift, Garth, Middle- 
ton, and others. Swift, who came into the field on 
behalf of his p.atron Sir William Temple, published 
on this o<‘('asion his famous * Battle of the Books,’ 
and to the end of his life continued to speak of Bent- 
ley*^ in the language of hatred and contempt. In the 
work jn.st mentioned, Swift has ridiculed not only 
that M'hohir, hut also his friend the Rev. William 
Wotton, who liad opposed Temple in a treatise 
entitled ‘ Refiei'tions upon Ancient and Modem 
jA*arning,’ imhlished in 1G94. To some parts of 
that treatise Sir M^ilUam wrote a reply, the fol- 
lowing passage in which suggested, we doubt not, 
thq satirical account given long afterwards by Swift 
in ‘Gulliver’s Travels,’ of the ex peri mental researches 
of the projectors at. Lagoda. ‘ What has Iwen pro- 
duced for the use, benefit, or pleasure of mankind, 
by all the airy speculations of those who have passed 
for tlie great advancers of knowledge and learning 
these last fifty years (which is the date of our 
modern pretende rs), 1 confess 1 am yet to seek, and 
should lie very glad to iind. 1 have indeed heard of 
W'ondrous pretensions and visions of men possessed 
with notions of the strange advaneornent of learning 
and sciences, on foot in this age, and the progress 
they are like to make in the next ; as the universal 
medicine, which will certainly cure {ill that have it ; 
the. i)J)ilo.s(>phtT’8 stone, wiiieh will he found out by 
men that cun* not for riches ; the transfusion of 
young blood into old men’s veins, which will make 
them ns gamesome as the lambs from which ’tis 
to he derived ; a universal language, which may 
serve all men’s turn when they have forgot their 
own ; tlie knowledge of one another’s thoughts 
without the grievous trouble of speaking; the art 
of flying, till a niiui luippens to fall down and break i 
his nei;k ; doulile-bottomed ships, whereof none can 
ever be east .'iway besides the first that was made ; 
the admirable virtues of that noble and necessary 
juice called spittlfr, which will come to be sold, and 
very cheaji, in the apothecaries’ shops ; discoveries 
of new worlds in the planets, and voyagi^s betw’een 
this and that in the moon to be made as frequently 
as between York and London: which such poor 
mortals as I am think as wild as ^ose of Ariosto, 
but without half so much w’it, or so much instritc- 
tioii; for there, these modern sages may know 
where they may hope in time to find their lost 
senses, preserved in vials, with those of Orlando.’ 

WILLIAM WOTTON. 

Wiio-iAM Wotton (1666-17264^ 
Buckinghamshire, whom we have mentioned as the 
author of a reply to Sir William Temple, wrote 
various other works, of which non0 deserves to he 
specified except his condemnatory remarks on Swift s 
‘ Tale of a Tub.’ In chUdhood, his, talent for languages 
was so extraordinary and precocious, that w-hen five 
years old he was able to read Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew, almost as well as English., At the age of 
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twelve he took the decree of bachelor of arts, pre- 
viously to which he had gained an extensive ac- 
quaintance with several additional languages, indnd- 
iiij^Arabic, Syriac, and Chaldee ; as well as witli 
geography, logic, philosophy, chronology, and ma- 
thematics. As in many similar cases, however, the 
expectations held out by bis early proficiency were 
not justified by any great achievements in after life. 
Wo quote tlie following passage from his Ji^Jlcctums 
upon Ancknt and Modern Lvarning (lfi94), chiefly 
bocauso it records the cliaiige of manners which 
took plac.e among literary men during the seven- 
teenth century. 

[Decline of Pedantry in England. 

The last of Sir William Temple’s reasons of the 
great 'decay of modem learning is jtedantry ; tlie 
urging of which is an evident argument tliat his dis- 
course is levelled against learning, not as it stands 
now, but as it Wiis fifty or sixty years ago. For tin* 
new philosophy has intioduced s«) groat a corrohjmn- 
deneo between men of learning and men of business ; 
which has also been increased by other accidents 
amongst the masters of other learned [u-ofe.ssions ; and 
that pedantry which forineily v.as almost univerhal is 
now in a great measure <lisuscd, especially amongst 
the young men, who are taught in the uniM'rsities to 
laugh at that frequent citation of scraps of Jaiiin in 
common discourse, or upon arguments that d(» not 
require it; and that nauscou.s ostentation of reading 
and scholarship in public companies, which formerly 
was so much in fashion. Affecting to write politely 
in modern languages, especially the French and ours, 
has also helped very much to lessen it, hocause it has 
enabled abundance of men, who wanted academical 
education, to talk plausibly, and some exactly, upon 
very many learned subjects. This also has made 
writers habitually careful to avoid those itni»erti- 
nenccs which they know would be taken notice of and 
ridiculed ; and it is prohublo that a careful perusal 
of the fine now French books, which of late y(*ars liavc 
been greedily sought after by tJic politer sort of gentle- 
men and scholars, may in this piutlcular ha\i,* done 
j abundance of good, lly this means, and by the help 
! also of some other concurrent causes, iliose who were 
I not learned themselves being able to maintain disj>ul<‘s 
j with those that were, forced them to talk more warily, 

I and brought them, by little and little, to be out of 
countenance at that vain tlirnstlng of their learning 
into overythiiig, uhicli before had been but too visible. 

fim MATTHF.W IIAI.F. 

Sir Matthew IIai.f (1G()9— feTfi) not only ac- 
quired some reputation as a literary man, but is 
celebrated as one of the most upright judges that 
have ever sat upon the English beneli. JJoth in his 
studies and in^he exercise of bis profession he dia- 
; played uncommon industry, which wuis favoured by 
h» acquaintance with Selden, who esteemed him so 
higfhly as to appoint him his executor. Hale was a 
I judge both in the time of the coTnmonwealth and 
i under Charles II., who appointed him chief baron 
* of the exchequer in 1660, and lord chief-justice of 
. the king’s bench eleven years after. In the former 
cajiacityijillg of his most notable and least creditable 
coT^enination of some persons accused 
of witchcraft at lUiry St Edmunds in 1664. Amidst 
j the immorality of Charles II.’s rtdgn, Sir Matthew 
I Hale stands out with peculiar lustre as an impartial, 

I incorruptible, and determined administrator of jus- 
I tice. Tnough of a benevolent and devout, as weU as 
righteous disposition, his ibanncrs are said to have 
been austere; ho was, moreover, opinionative, and 
accessible to flattery. In a *prcviou8 page, we have j 


extracted from Baxter a cliaracter of this estimable 
man. The productions of his pen, which are many 
and various, relate chiefly te natural philosophy, 
divinity, and law. His religious opinions Were CaJ- 
viriistical; and his chief theological work, entitled 
Contemplations, Moral and Divhte, retains consider- 
able popularity among serious people of that persua- 
sion. As a specimen of his style, we present a letter 
of advice +.» Jiis children, written about the year 
1662. 

\(hi Oimrer sat! 0)1.1 * 

Dear rmr.iHiLN — I thiiuk (Jud I came well to Far- 
rington tins day, about five o’clock. And as 1 have 
some leisure time nt luy inn, I cannot spend it more 
to my own satisfaction, and your Ut'uefit, than, by a 
letter, to give you soino good counsel. 'I’he subject 
shall be concerning your speech ; bccanse much of the 
good or evil that bclMlls ])crMHJs arises Iroru the well 
or ill managing of their com orsuti on. When I hare 
leisure and opportunity, 1 sliall give you niy direc- 
tions on other subjects. 

Nc^er spi'iik anything for a truth which you know 
or believe to be ijviiig is a great sin agninst 

fiod, vvlio fraie us a tongue to speak the tnith, an<l 
not falsehood. It is a great olfence against liniuunilv 
itself; for, where there is no rigard to tnith, there 
can be no safe soeii'ty between man and man. And 
it is an injury to the speaker; for, besides the dis- 
p-ace which it brings upon him, it occasiorKS so much 
ha*encss of mind, that ho can scarcely tell truth, or 
avoid lying, even when he luva no colour of necessity 
for it ; and, in time, he come:- to such a pass, that as 
other people eannot belie\ft he speaks truth, so he 
himself scarcely knows when ho tolls a falsehood. 

As you mu.st be careful not to lie, so you must 
avoid coming m ar it. You must not equivocate, nor 
speak anything positively for wliich you have no 
authority but report, or conjecture, or opinion. 

hot yonr vvords be few, especially when your sujie- 
riiirs, <ir stningei-s, arc present, lest you betiayyour 
own weakne.ss, and roh yoiirsi*! ves of the pppoituiiity, 
whirh you might otherwise have had, to gain know- 
kdge, wisdom, and cxi>eiience, by hearing those 
whom you silence by your impertinent talking. 

He not too earnest, loud, or violent in youi oonver- 
' .safcion. Silence your ojiponent with reason, not witfi 
noise. 

He careful not to inton-upt another when* he is 
speaking ; hear him out, and you will understand 
him the better, and be able to give him the better 
answer. 

Considi'r bcft>re you speak, especially when the busi- 
ness IS of moment ; weigh the s(‘nse of what you mean 
to ntler, and the expi'cssions you intend to use, that 
they niuy he significant, pettinent, and inoftensive. 
Inconsidorate jicrsons do not think till they 8]ieak ; 
or they speak, and then think. 

Some men excel in husbandry, some in gardening, 
.some in mathematics. In conversation, loam, as near 
as you can, where the skill or excellence of any per- 
son lies ; put him upon talking on that subject, ob- 
serve what he says, keep it in your memory, or com- 
mit it to w'riting. By tliis means you w'ill glean the 
worth and knowledge of everybody you Vonv erse \vith ; i 
and, at an easy rate, acquire what may be of use to 
you on many occasions. 

AVhen you are in company with light, vain, imper- 
tinent persons, let the observing of their failings make 
you the more cautious both in your eonvcimtion with 
them and in your general behaviour, that you may 
avoid their eri*oi*8. 

If any one, whom you do not know to be a person 
of truth, sobriety, and weiglit, relates strange stories, 
be not too ready to believe or report them ; and yet 
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(unless he is one of your familiar acquaintance) be 
not too forward to contradict him. If the occasion 
requires you to declare your opinion, do it modestly 
ami f'cntly, not bluntly nor coarsely ; by this means 
you will avoid giving ofience, or being abused for too 
much credulity. 

If a man, w'hoae integrity yr)U do not very well 
know, makes you great and extraordinary professions, 
do not give much credit to him. Probably, you will 
find that he aims at something besides kindness to 
you, and that when he has served his turn, or been 
disappointed ,*hi.s legard for you will grow cool. 

Bownre also of Jiim who flatters you, and commends 
you to your face, or to one who ho thinks will tell 
you of it ; most probably he has either deceived nml 
abused you, or means to do, ho. Kemembc*r the fable 
of the fox commending the singing of the crow, who 
had something in her month which the fox wanted. 

Be careful that you do not nuumend yourselves. 
It is a sign that your reputation is small atid sinking, 
if your own tongue must praise you ; and it is fulsome 
and unplcasing to othei-s to hear such commenda- 
tions. 

Speak well of the absent w'henev<‘r you have a suit- 
able oi*portiinity. Never speak ill of them, or of 
anybody, uuIcks you are STire tlu'y deserve it, and 
unlews it is necessary for their amemlment, or for the 
safety and benefit of others. 

Avoid, in your ordinary communications, not only 
oaths, but all imprecations and earncKt protestations, j 

Forbear scoffing and jesting at the condition or j 
natural defects of any person. Such otlences leave 
a deep impression ; nnd they often cost a man dear. ! 

Be very eareful that you give no reproachful, me- 
nacing, or spiteful w'ords to any person. Good words 
make friends; bad words inak** enemies. It is great 
prudence to gain as many fiieiids as we honestly can, 
especially when it may be d(»ne at so easy a rate as a 
good word ; and it is great folly to make nn enemy 
oy ill woriis, which are of no adiantagc to the party 
who uses them. WJieii faults are committed, they 
may, and by«a siqierior tliey must, be reproved : but 
let it be d<mo without reproaeli or bitterness; other- I 
wise it W'ill lose its due end and use, and, instead of 
reforming the offence, it will exas])eratc tlic ollender, 
aud lay the reprover justly open to reproof. 

If a person bo passionate, ami give you ill language, 
rather pity him than be moved to anger. You will 
^ find that silenee, or very gentle wonls, arc the most, 
exquiiiite revenge for rejtroaehes ; they w'ill either cure 
the distemper in the angry man, and make him 
sorry for his passion, or they will be a sever.' reproof 
uad punishment to him. But, at any rate, tliey will 
prest'rve your innocence, give you the desoned repu 
Jtation of wisdom and modcniti<m, and keep up the 
serenity and eomjiosure of your mind. Passion and 
anger make n man unfit for everything that bo<'omes 
him os a man or as a Cliiistian. 

Never utter any profane speeches, nor make a jest 
of any Scripture exprcs,si<»TjH, ^V'hen you pronoiinee 
the name of (rod or of tfiirist, or repeat any passages 
or words of Holy Scripture, do it with reverence ami 
seriousness, and not lightly, for that is ‘taking the 
name of God in vain.’ 

If you hear n| any unseemly espiessions used in 
religious excren.e.s do not publish them ; endeavour 
to forget them * oi, it you uunitmu them at all, let it 
, be, with }dty ftTid sorrow, not with derision or reproach. 

{ ilend these liirections often; think of them seri- 
ously; and practise them diligently. You will find 
them useful in your c uiversatioo ; which will 1 m! every 
day the more evident to you, as your judgment, 
undenstanding, and experience increaHc. 

1 have littlo further to add at this time, but my 
wish and coinmand that you will reincmlxT the former 
couii ’ {-iIs that I have frequently given you. Begin and 


end the day with private prayer ; read tho Scriptures 
I often and seriously ; be attentive to the public wor- 
flhip of God. Keep yourselves in some useful employ- 
ment ; for idleness is the nursery of vain and s^ful 
thouglits, which corrupt the mind, and disorder tho 
life. He kind and loving to one another. Honour 
your minister. Be not bitter nor harsh to roy ser- 
vants. Be resj*eotful to all. Boar my absence pa- 
tiently and cheerfully. Behave as if 1 wore present 
niiioiig you and saw you. Romember, you have a 
greater Father than I am, who always, and in all 
places, hcliolils you, and knows your hearts and 
tlioughts. .Study to requite my love and care for you 
W'ith dutifulness, obRonanco, and obedience; and 
account it an honour that you liavc an opportunity, 
by your attention, faithfulness, and industry, to pay 
some part of that debt which, by the laws of nature 
and of gratitude, you owe to me. Be fnigal*m my 
family, but let there be no want; and provide con- 
veniently for the poor. 

I j>iay God to fill your hearts with his grace, fear, 
and love, ami to let you sec the comfort and advan- 
tage of serving him ; ami that his blessing, and pre- 
sence, and direction, may be with you, and over you 
all.-- 1 am your ever loi ing father. 

England, during the latter half of tlio seventeenth 
century, was adorned by three illustrious philoso- 
phers, who, besides making iinportnnt contributions 
to science, were distinguished by the simplicity and 
moral excellence of their personal character, and an 
ardent devotion to the interests of religion, virtue, 
and truth. Wo allude to John Locke, Rohert Boyle, 
and Sir Isaac Newton. 

JOHN I.OCKK. 


John Iak^ke, tlu; son of a gentleman in .Somerset- 
shire, wiis born in inul after receiving his ele- 



mentary education at Westminster school, com- 
pleted his studies at Christ-church college, Oxford. 
In the latter city he resided from 1651 till 1664, 
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during which period he became disgusted with the 
verbal subtleties of the Aristotelian philosophy, 
which he found unfruitful and devoid of pnictical 
utility. Having chosen the profession of medicine, 
he made consiilerable pn^gress in the necessary 
studies; but finding tlic delicacy of his constitution 
an obsti^e to successful practice, he at length aban- 
doned his design. In 16G4, he accompanied, in the 
capacity of 8cci*etary, Sir Walter Vane, wlio was sent 
by Charles II, as envoy to the Elector of Branden- 
burg during tlio Dutch war : some lively and inte- 
resting letters written by him from Germany on this 
occasion have recently been jmblished by Lord King. 
Those who are acquainted with Locke only in the 
^aractiT of a grave idiilosopher, will pcnise ith 
interest the following humorous account, M'hich he 
gives to one of his friends, of some (Christmas reli- 
gious ceremonies witnchsed by him in a cimrch at 
Cleves. * About one in tlie morning 1 went a gos- 
siping to our lady. Think me not profane, for the 
name is a great deal modester than the service I 
was at. I shall not descTihe all tlu; ])articulars 1 
observed in tluit c;hurch, being the principal of the 
Cdtholies in Cloves ; but only those that were par- 
ticular to the (>ee!ision. Near the high altar was a 
little altar for this day’s solemnity; Die scene was a 
stable, wherein n'lis an ox, an ass, a cradle, the Vir- 
gin, the babe, dosejih, shejiherds, and angels, dra- 
matis person.T. Had they but given them motion, it 
had been a iKirfcv.t puppet play, and niiglil have de- 
served ponce a-i)ieec ; for they w('rc of Die same size 
and inake that our English pupyiets are ; and I am 
confident these shepherds and this JoseyiU are kin 
to that J uditli and TTolophernes which J have seen 
at Bartholomew fair. A htDe without the stable 
was a flock of sluiep, cut out of <;ards ; and these, as 
they then stxiod without their shepherds, appear<'d 
to me tluj best emblem 1 had seen a long time, and 
nu.'thought represented these poor innoeeiit people, 
who, whilst Dieir sheplierds pn'tend so mucli to 
tbllow Christ, and pay their devotion to him, are 
loft unregarded in the barn-n wilderness. This w'as 
the show' ; the music to it w-as all vocal in the (piire 
adjoining, but sucli as 1 n('vcr heard. They liad 
strong voices, but so ill-tuned, so ill- managed, that 
it was their misfortune, as well as ours, tliat they 
could lie heard. H(5 that could not, though he had 
a cold, make better music; with a chevy chase over a 
pot of RTUooth ale, deserved '‘'cll to pay the reckon- 
ing, and go away atliirst. How'cvcr, I tliink Diey 
w'crc the honestest singing-men T have ever seen, 
for they endeavoured to deserve their money, a. id 
earned it certainly with pains enough; for what 
they wanted in skill, they made up in loudness : i ' 
variety. Every one had Ids own tune, and the result 
of all was like the noise of choosing parliament men, 
where every one endeavours to cry loudest. Besides 
tlie men, thero w'cre a company of little choristers ; 
I thought, wlfbn I saw' them first, they had danced 
Uf the other’s music, and that it had been your 
Ofay’s Inn revels ; for they w< re juniyiing up and 
down about a good charcoal fire that was in the 
mid^e of the quire (this their devotion and their 
sluing was enough, I think, to keep them ivarni, 

H h it were a very cohl night); hut it wnji not 
singing they served for ; for when it 
toTflieir turns, away tliey ran to their places, 
and there they made as good hiirmony as a concert 
of little pigs would, and tlu'y w ere much about as 
cleanly. Their part being done, out they sallied 
again to the fire, when; they played till their cue 
c&d them, and then back to their places they 
huddled. So negligent and slight are they in their 
service in a place wdioro the nearness of adversaries 
might teach them to be more careful’ In this and 


other letters, he continues in the same humorous 
strain. 

In tne same year, Locke returned to Oxfiird, w'hcrc 
he soon afterw'ards receivc'd an offer of considerable 
preferment in the Irish cimrch, if he should think fit 
to take orders. This, after dne consideration, he 
declined. ‘ A man’s affairs an<l whole course of his 
life,’ says ho, in a letter to the friend who tniule the 
proposal te him, ‘ are not to be changed in a niomcnt, 
and one is not m.ade fit lor a calling, ami that in a 
day. I believe you think me too proud to undertake 
anything w'herein I should acquit rnysclf but un- 
worthily. I am sure I cannot content myself with 
being undermost, possilily tlu“ middlemost, of ni}^ 
profession ; and you will nl](;w. on consideration, 
care is to be taken not to engage in a calling where- 
in, if one chance to be a bungler, there is no retreat. 

* * It is not enough for such plai’cs to ha in 
orders, and 1 cannot think Dial preferment of that 
nature should he throwm upon a man who has never 
given any proof of liiinself, nor ever tried the jiulpit.’ 

In Ifinti, X^icke became acquainted witli Lord Ash- 
ley, afterwards Earlef Shaftesbury ; and so valuable 
did his lordsliip flml tlv* medical advice and general j 
conversation of the philosopher, that a close and 
liermancnt friendship sprang up ladwecn Diem, and 








of Li 11-1,1'. 

Lo'-ke became an inmate of his lordship’s house, 
'riiis brought him into Du' society of Sheffield, Duke 
of Buckingham, the Earl of Halifax, and other cele- 
brated wits of the time, to wdiorn his eonversatioii 
was highly ace(‘ptable. An am;cdote is told of him, 
wdiich shows the easy terms on wliieh he .stood wiDi 
these noblemen. Onan occasion when several ofllicrn 
w'erc met at Lord Ashley’s house, the party, soon 
after assembling, sat down to cards, so that scarcely 
any exmversation took place. l.oeke, after looking 
on for some time, took out his riote-bt)ok, and begun 
to write in it, with much a,j»pcaraiice of gravity and 
deliberation. One of the party observing this, in- 
quired what he was writing, ’ Aly lord,’ he replied, 
* I am endeavouring to profit as far as I am able in 
your company; for having waited with impatienc.e 
for the honour of bt'ing in an assembly of tlie greatest 
geniuses of tlie agi-, and having at length obtained 
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this good fortuno, I thought that I could not do 
better than write down your conversation ; and in- 
deed 1 have set down the substance of what has been 
said for this hour or two.* A very brief specimen 
of what he had written was sufficient to make the 
objects of his irony abandon the C4ird-tahle, and en- 
gage in rational discourse. While residing with 
Lord Ashley, Locke superintended the education, 
first of his lordship’s son, and subsequently 6f his 
grandson, the third Earl of Shaftesbury, who figured 
as an elegant idulosophical and moral WTiter in 
the reign of Queen Anne. In 1672, when Lord 
Ashley received an earldom and the of chan- 
cellor, he gave liCXike the appointment of secretary 
of presentations, which the xdiilosopher enjo^’ed 
only till the following year, when his patron lost 
favour with the court, and was deprived of the seals, 
'riie delicate state of Lot'ke’s health induced him in 
1675 to visit France, where he resided several years, 
first at Montpelier, and afterwards at Paris, where 
he liad opportunities of cultivating the a(*quaintnnce 
of the most eminent French literary men of the dJl 3 ^ 



When Shaftesbury regained jjovver for a brief season 
in 1679, he recalled LcK’kc to England ; and, on tak- 
! ing refuge in Holland three years afterwards, w^as 
j followed thither by his friend, whose safety likewise 
j was in jetipard)*, from the coniu^xion which subsisted 
; U'tween them. After the death of his patron in 
1 6^3, Locke found it necessary to prolong his stay 
io Holland, and even there was obliged by the ma- 
ehinations of his jiolitical enemies at borne, b/Jivc 
for upwards of a 3 'ear in conceal m, *n t ; in 1686, liow'- 
per, it became safe for liim to appear in public, and 
ill the following year he institutccl, at Amsterdam, a 
literal society, the menihirs of wliich (among wiiom 
wore Le Clerc, I.imborch, and othci learned indivi- 
duals,) met weekly for the purjiose of enjoying ••at;h 
other’s conversation, 'riu* revolution of 1688 finally 
restored Locke to his native country, to which 
he was conve 5 'c(i bj' tlu- fleet that brought over the 
princess of Orange. He novr hci’ame a prominent 
defender of civil and religious liberty, in a sueces- 
S^n of works wldih have exerted a highly benefi- 
cial influence on subsequent generations, not only 
in Britain, but tbrougbout tiic civilised world. 
While in Hollanc. he had written, in T^itJn, A 
cotvemnnff Tohralwr* ; this a]>pearetl at (iouda 
b'i J689f andtranslotiouf* of it were immediately imb- 
hf^hed ill Dot-ch, Eitmch, and English, The 'iilx*ral 
opinions which it maintained were eontroverted by 
an Oxford writer, iii‘r(‘ply to whom I.oekc smiccs- 
sively wrote thuc additional LeUern. la tr/jo was 
pUhJ^Jg-'d his most celebrated work, An Kssap cm^ 
f.eming Hummi Understanding. In the composition of 
this treat ise, which his retirement in Holland afforded 


him leisure to finish, he had been engaged for 
eighteen years. His object in writing it is thus ex- 
plained in the prefatory epistle to the reader: — 

‘ Were it fit to trouble tbee with the history of this 
essay, I should tell tliee that five or six friends meet- 
ing at my chamber, and discoursing on a subject very 
remote from this, found themselves quickly at a 
stand by the difficulties that rose on every side. 
After we had a while puzzled ourselves, without 
coming any nearer a resolution of those doubts which 
jierxdexed us, it came into my thoughts, that we took 
a wrong course, and that, before wc set ourselves 
u]»on inquiries of that nature, it was necessary to 
examine our own abilities, and see what objects our 
understandings were, or were not, fitted to deal with. 
This I propost'd to the company, who all readily 
assented; and thereupon it was agreed that this 
should be our first inquiry. Some hasty and un- 
digested thoughts on a subject 1 ||Ad never before 
eoiLsidered, whicli J set down agaifi^bur next meet- 
ing, gave the first entrance into tbiMiScourse ; which 
having liecn thus begun by chau^, was continucri 
by intreaty, written by in cobefent parcels ; and after 
long intervals of neglect, J^feliumed again, as my 
humour or o^’casions permitted ; and at last, in a re- 
tirement where an attendance on niy health gave me 
leisure, it was brought into that order thou seest it.’ 
In prtX'ceding to treat of the subject originally pro- 
posed, he found hi.s matter inerease upon his hands, 
and was graciiially led into otlu'r fields of investiga- 
tion. It hence hai)pens, that of the four books of 
which the essay consists, only the last is devoted to 
an inquiry into the objects within the sphere of the 
Innnan understanding. Of the contents of the com- 
pleted work, the following summary will perhaps 
impart to the reader as definite an idea as our limited 
space w' ill allofw to ho conveyed: — ‘After clearing 
the vk-ay by setting aside the whole doctrine of innate 
in)tions and prim-iples, both speculative and practi- 
cal, the author traces all ideas to two sources, sensa- 
tion and rt*fiectir>u ; treats at largo of the nature of 
iile.'is simple and complex ; of the operation of the 
human understanding in forming, distinguishing, 
compounding, and associating them ; of the manner 
in which words are applied ns rei>resentations of 
idi'iis ; of the difficulties and obstructions in the 
search after truth, which arise from the imperfec- 
tion of tliese signs ; and of the nature, realitjs kinds, 
degrees, casual hindrances, and necessary limits ot 
human knowledge.’* The most valuable portions of the 
work are the fourth book, already mentioned, and the 
third, in whi<*h the autlior trtjats of the nature and 
imiiorfections of J^inguage. The first and second 
books are on sidqects of comparatively little apidi- 
eahility to jiractical purposes, and, moreover, con- 
tain doctrines which have been much controverted 
by subsequent xdiilosopliers, and seem to be not 
always ixinsistimt with each other. '5’he style of the 
work is plain, clear, and expressive ;*and, as it w"a.s 
designed for general jK^rusal, there is a frequent clu- 
I)lo 3 'meiit of colloquial phraseology'. Locke hated 
scholastic jargon, and wrote in language intelligible 
to every man of common sense. * No one,’ says liis 
pupil, Shaftesbury, ‘ has done more towards the re- 
calling of pliilosophy from barbarity, into the use and 
primtice of the world, and into th^ conufiOiiy^t^^ 
better and politer sort, who might well lie ashamed j 
of it in its other dress.’f 'I’lie influence of tlie ‘ Essay 
on Human Understanding’ upon the aims and habits 
of pliilosopliical inquirers, as well as upon the minds 
of educated men in general, has btien extremely bene- 
ficial. ‘Few books,’ says Sir James Mackintosh 

♦ Knfiold's AhrJd^ient of Bruriter’B History of PhlloBOiihy. 

t Bhaftebbury'a Correspondence, February 1707. 
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‘ have contributed more to rectify prejudice, to under- 
mine established errors, to dinuse a just mode of 
thinking, to excite a fearless spirit of inquiry, and 
yet to contain it within the boundaries which nature 
Ijas prescribed to the human understanding. An 
amendment of the general habits of thought is, in 
most parts of knowledge, an object as important as 
even the discovery of new tniths, though it is not so 
palpable, nor in its nature so capable of being esti- 
triuted by superficial observers. In the mental and 
moral world, which scarcely admits of anything 
which can be called discovery, the correction of the 
intcllcctuiil habits is i>robably the greatest service 
which can bo rendered to science. In this resper*f, 
the merit of L<K':ke is unrivalled. His writings liave 
diffused throughout the civilised world the love of 
civil liberty ; the spirit of tolcral ion and charity in 
religious differences ; the disjxisition to reject w’hat- 
Gver is obscure, fantastic, or hypothetical in si^ecii- 
latioiv ; to reduce verbal disputes to their jiroper 
value ; to abandon prohlenis which admit of no solu- 
tion ; to distrust whatever (;annot be clearly ex- 
pressed ; to render theory the simple expression of 
fiicts ; and to prefer those studies wliich most directly 
contribute to human liappiiiess. If Uacon first dis- 
covered the rules by wliieli knowledge is improved, 
L(tcke has most contributed to make mankind at 
large observe them. lie has done most, though often 
by remedies of silent and almost insensible operation, 
to c«rc those mental distempers wiiich ohstriioted 
the adoption of these rules ; and tiius led to that 
general diffusion of a liealthful and vigorous under- 
standing, which is at once the greatest of all iin])rovc- 
ments, and the instrument by which all other im- 
provements must be accomplished. He has h'ft, to 
posterity the instructive example of a prudcuit refor- 
mer, and of a philosophy temperate as well ns lilieral, 
which spares the feelings of the good, and avoids 
direct hostility with obstinate and formidable pre- 
judice. These benefits are very slightly counter- 
balanced by some iKilitical doctrines liable t<» mis- 
application, and by the sceptici.'in of some of his 
ingenious followers, an iiieoiivcmence towhidi every 
philosophical school is exposeil, which d*,K*s not 
steadily limit its theory to a mere (sxposition of cx- 
iwrienco. If Loidce made few discoveries, Socrates 
mailc none. Yet both did more for the improvement 
of the understanding, and not Kiss for Hie progress of 
knowledge, than the authors of the most brilliant 
discoveries.’* 

In 1690, Locke ])ublished two ou Civil 

Government, in defence of the pririciides of tlie Kevo- 
lutiou against the Tories ; or, as he^expre8.ses> hinis«*lf, 

* U) establish the throne of our great restorer, mir 
present King William ; to make gmod his title in the 
consent of the people, whieli, being tlie only one of 
all lawftil governments, he has more fully and clearly 
than apy priiioe in Christendoin ; and to justify to 
the world the peojile of Kngland, whose love of their 
just and natural rights, witli their riisolution to jire- 
servethem, saved the nation wlieii it vrason the very 
brink of slavery and ruin.’ The (diief of his other 
liroductioiiB are Thouijlitu concentim] Kduvaikm (Hi'ltt), 
The Reasonableness of Chnstiamiy (U>9.'>), two Vm- 
dicatUms of that work (169G), ami an admirable 
traj^ On^ibe Conduct of the Understanding, jiriuted 
iRlihllinfurhor’^death. A theological controver.sy 
in which he engaged with Stillinglleet, bishop of 
Worcester, has already been spoken of in our account 
of that prelate. Many letters and miscellaneous 
pieces of Locke have been published, partly in the 
beginning of last century, and partly by Lord King 
in his recent life of the philosopher. 

s* Edinbuifh Kevlow, vol. xxxvt, p. 24.1. 
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In reference to the writings of Locke, Sir dames 
Mackintosh observes, that justly to understand their 
character, it is iieciessary to take a deliberate survey 
of the circmnstanecs in which the writer was placed. 
‘Educated among the English dissenters, during the 
short period of their political- ascendency, be early 
imbibed that deep jnety and ardent spirit of liberty 
which actuated tliat body of men ; and he probably 
imbibed also in their seiiools the disposition to me- 
taphysical impiiries which has everywhere aecom- 
Iianicd the (Kilviinstie theology. Sects founded in 
the right of jiriviite judgment, naturally toiul to 
purify themselves from intolerance, and in time learn 
to respect in others the freedom of thought to the 
exercise of whii'h tliey owe their own existence. By 
the Independent iliviiie.s, who were liis instructors, 
our ])hiloso])her was taught those ]»riiieiples of reli- 
gious liberty whieh they were the first to tlisidose to 
the world.* When free inquiry K'd him 1o milder 
dogmas, he retained the severe morality whieh was 
their honourable singularity, and whieh (‘ontinues to 
distinguish their sueees.sors in those communities 
whieh have ahmidoned their rigorous opinioms. His 
professional pursuits aftt rwarils engaged him in the 
study of the physieal sciences, at tlie momi nl when 
the spirit of experiim'nt and obsi'rvation was in its. 
youthful fervour, and when a repugnaiiee to scholas- 
tic subtleties was the ruling passitm of the scientific 
world. At a more mature ago, he was admitte<l into 
the society of great wdts and ambitious ])olitieians. 
Hnriog the remainder of bis life, he w^as often a man 
of business, and ulvimys a man of the world, without 
much undisturbed leisure, and probably with that 
ahatid relirii for nuTcly abstract speculation which 
is the inevitable result of converse with society and 
experieiiei' in afliiirs. But his political connexions 
agreeing with his early bias, made him a zealous ad- 
vocate of liberty in opinion and in government ; and 
he gradually limited his zeal and activity to the illus- 
tration of such general prineipK'S as an* the guardians 
of these great interests of human society. Almost 
all his writing.s, even his essay itself, were occausional, 
and intended directly to counteract tife enemies of 
reason and freedom in his owm age. Tlie first K-tter 
on toleration, th(‘ most original perhaps of his w orks, 
was composed in Holland, in a retiremimt wliere he 
w'as forced to conceal himself from I he tyranny wdiich 
pursued him into a fon-ign land ; and it was pub- 
lished in England in the year of tlie ftevolution, to 
vindicate the toleration net, of which the author 
lamented the imperfection.'f 

On the continent, the ])rineiiial works of Locke 
l)eeumo cxtensivelv known through thu*f niedi inn ot 
ti.inslatioiis into Freiieh, They seem to have been 
attentively studied by Voltaire, who, in his writings 
on toleration and free inquiry, has diffused still far- 
ther, ami in a more popular shape, the doctrines of 
tlie English ])hilo,sopher. 

Immediately after tlie Revolution, employment in 
the diplomatic service was offi red to Lo(‘ke, wdio { 
declined it on the ground of ill health. Jii I69.‘j. 
having aided governmeut witli his advice on the sub- 
jert of the coin, he was appointed a raemhpr of tlie 
Board of 'Frade, which oftli'e, however, the same cause j 
quickly obliged him to resign. The last -vears of liis j 
existence were spent at Oates, in Essex, the seat ot 
Sir Francis Mashani, who had invited him to make 
that mansion his home. Tjady lyhasliam, a daughter 
of Dr Giidworth, and to whom Loelce was attached 
by strong ties of friendship, palliiib-d by her atten- 
tion the infirmities of his deelining years. The 

* ‘ Ormn'fi McTuoirs of Dr Owen, pp- W) 110. London, 11120. In i 
this very able volume, It is elcarlv provo<l that the ludopeu- ! i 
dents wore the fir^t teiu-her-t of ivliKioiis lilwrty.' j 

t Edinburgh Enviow, vol. s\xv}, p. S3f). 
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death of tliis excellent man took place in 1704, 
. when )je had attained the age of seventy-two. 

In tljo following selection of passages from his 
w{)rlcs, we shall endeavour to display at once the 
general character of the author’s thoughts and opi- 
nions, and the style in which they are expressed. 

ICausea of Trcrt/i'/U’.w In UndersPxndings.l 

There is, it is visihle, great variety in men’s under- 
standings, and their natural eonslilutiona put so wide 
a difTcrcnce between some men in this respect, that 
art and industry would never be able to master ; and 
their vciy natures seem to want a foundation to raise 
on it that which other men easily attain unto. 
Amongst men of equal education there is a great in- 
equality of parts. And the woods of America, as w'ell 
as the schools of Athens, ]»roduce men of several abi- 
lities in the same kind. 'I'hough this be so, yet I 
imagine most men come very sJiort of wliat they might 
attAin unto in their several degrees, by a neglect of 
their understandings. A few rnlos of logic are thoiiLdit 
sufficient in this case for those w'ho juetend to the 
highest imi>rovement ; whereas I think there are a 
great many natural defects in the understanding ca- 
pable of amendment, which art* ovcrlo^^^kcd and wholly 
neglected. Ami it is easy to perceive that men arc 
guilty of a great many faults in the exercise and im- 
provement of this fueully of the mind, which hinder 
them in their progress, and keep them in ignorance 
and error all tht'ii lives. Stone of them I shall take 
notitje of, and entloavour to ]toint out proper remedies 
foj' in the following discourse. 

Besides the want of determinctl ideas, and of saga- 
city and exercise in finding out and laying in order 
intermetliate ideas, there are three misturriagos that 
men are guilty of in rofereneu to tlieir reason, wdiere 
by this facuh v is hindered in them from that service 
it might do and was designed for. And he that re- 
flects upon the actions and ilisc<)urtcs of mankind, 
will find their defects in this kind very frequent and 
very obserrable. 

1. The first is of those who seldom reason at all, 
but do and think according to the example of <»thcrH, 
whether jiarents, neighbours, ministers, or who else 
they are pleased to make choice of to have lui implicit 
faith in, for the saving of tlu-mselvos the pains and 
trouble of thinking and examining for tliemsehM's. 

2. The second is of those who pul passion in the 
idin c of reason, and being resolved that shall goieni 
tlieir actions and arguments, ncitIo;r use their own, 
nor hearken tf> other people’s reason, any farther than 
it ‘*'iits their humour, interest, or party; and these, 
one m.ay observe, commonly content themselves with 
words wliieli have no distinct ideas to them, though, 
in other matters, that they come wi+di an unbiahsc<l 
indift’erency to, they want not abilities to talk and 
hear reason, where they liave no secret inclination 
that hinders them from being untractablo to it. 

^ The tluril SOI t is of those ivlm readily and .sin- 
cerely follow reason, bui for wimt of having that which 
one may call lar^ro, sound, round-about sense, have not 
a full'view of all tiiat relates to the question, and may 
be of moment to deude it. We. are all short-sighted, 
and very oiten see but one .side (>f a matter ; our views 
arc not extended t all that lias a connexion with it. 
From this defect, 1 tliink, no m.„u is tieo. We see 
buf in part, and we know l.ut in part, aiul therefore 
it IS no wonder we conclude not right from our partial 
views. This might ins Cl u a, the proudest e.s(ei'mer of 
hirt own parts how usefu’ it is to talk and consult 
With others, even such os came shoi t with him in capa- 
city, quickness, and penetration ; fer, Hince no one 
sees ail, and we generally have different yirospects of 
the same thing, according to our difim*nt, as T may 
say, positions to4t, it is not Iiicougj*aous to think, nor 


beneath any man to try, whether another may not 
have notions of things which have escaped him, and 
which his reivson would make hse of if they came into 
his mind. The faculty of reasoning seldom or never 
deceives those who trust to it its consequence.^ from 
what it builds on are evident and certain ; but that 
which it oftencst, if not only, misleads us in, is, that 
the principles from which we conclude, the giuunds 
upon which we bottom our reasoning, are but a part ; 
something is left out which should go into the reckon- 
ing to ma’KC it just and exact. * * 

In this we may see the reason w^hy some men of 
study and thought, that reason right, and are lovers 
of truth, do make no great advances in their dis- 
coveries of it. Error and truth are uncertainly blended 
in their minds, their decisions are lame and defective, 
and they are verv^ often mistaken in their judgments. 
The reason whereof is, they converse but with one sort 
of men, tlu*}^ read but one sort of books, they will not 
come in the hearing but of one sort of notions ; the 
tiutli is, iliey canton out to themselves a little Goshen 
in the intellectual world, where light shines, and, as 
they conelude, dny blesses them ; but the rest of that 
vivst expansum they give up to night and darknes'i, 
and so avoid eouiing near it. They have a petty traf- 
fic with known correspondents in some little creek ; 
w'itliin that they confine themselves, and are dextcinus 
managers enough of ilic wares and products of that 
corner with which they content themselves, but will 
not venture out into the ^(reiii ocean of knowled^, to 
survey tile ricbes tliat nature hath stored other parts 
w^ith, no less genuine, no loss solid, no legs useful, 
than what has fallen to their lot in the admired plenty 
and huincieney of their own little spot, which to them 
contains whatsoever is good in the universe. Those 
w'ho live thus mowed up within their own contracted 
territoiios, and will not look abroad beyond the boimd- 
.aiicH lliat chance, conceit, or lazincKs, has set to their 
inquiries, but live separate finim the notions, dis- 
courses, and attainments of the rest of mankind, may 
not amiss be represented by the inhabitants of the 
Marian islands, which, being separated by a large 
tract of sea from all communion with the habitable 
juirls of the earth, thought themselves the only people 
of tlic worldf And though the straitness and cori- 
veiiienees of life amongst them had never reached so 
far as to the use of fire, till the Spaniards, not many 
years biiice, in tlieir voyages from Acapulco to Manilla 
b; ought it amongst them, yet, in the w'ant and igno- 
rance of almost all things, they looked upon them- 
selves, even after that* the Spaniards had brought 
amongst them the notice of variety of nations alxmnd- 
ing ill .sciences, arts, and conveniences of life, of which 
they knew nothin|*, tboy looked upon tliemselves, I 
.say, as the liaiqiiest and wisest people in the universe. 

[Practice and ITcihit.~\ 

We are born with faculties and •powers capable 
Imost of anything, such at least as«would carry us 
farther than caii be easily imagined ; but it is osly 
the exercise of those powers which gives us ability 
and skill in anything, and leads us towards perfec- 
tion. 

A middle-aged ploughman wdll scarce ever bo 
brought to the carriage and language of a gentleman, 
though his body bo as well pmportionedt. a nd liis 
joints as supple, and his natural jlirts 
inferior. The legs of a dancing-master, and the fingers 
of a musician, fall, as it were, naturally without 
thought or pains into regular and admirable, motions. 
Rid them change their parts, and they will in vain 
endeavour to produce like motions in the members 
not used to them, and it will require length of time 
and long practice to attain but some degrees of a like 
ability. What incredible and astonishing actions do 
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I WO find ropo-daiicerw and tumblers briiig their bodies 
} to ! not but that sundry in altnosUall manual arts 
! arc as wondeiful ; but I name those which the world 
I takes notice of for such, because, on that very account, 

! they give money to see them. All these admired ino- 
! tions, beyond the reach and almost the conception of 
I i unpractised spectators, are nothing but the mere effects 
[ j of use and industry in men, whose bodies have nothing 
{>eculiar ij^i thorn from those of theaninKfd lookers on. 

As it is in the body, so it is in the mind ; practice 
makes it what it is ; and most even of those excel- 
lencies wdiicli are looked on as iiatural endowments, 
i^ill be found, when examined into irrore narrowly, to 
be the product of exercise, and to be raised to tliat 
pitch only by re]>puted actions. Some men are re- 
marked for pleasantnesa in rail levy, other's for apo- 
logues and ap])osite diverting stories. This is apt to 
be taken for the effect of puj-e nature, and that the 
rather, because H is not got bv rules, and those who 
excel in cither of them, never purposely set themselves 
to the study of it as an art to he learnt. But yet it 
is true, that at first some lucky hit which toi>k with 
somebody, and gained him commendation, oiicouragod 
him to try again, inclincil liis thoughts and endea- 
vonrs»that way, till at last he insensibly got a facility 
in it without perceiving how ; and that is attributed 
wholly to nature, which was much more the cfil'ct of 
use and practice. 1 do not diuiy that natural dispo- 
sition may often give the first rise to it; but that 
never earned a man far without use and exereise, and 
it is jrractice alone tliat brings the powvis of the mind 
as well as those of the bo<ly to their pci fcction. Many 
a good poetic vein is buried under a trade, and never 
produces anything for want improvement. Wc sec 
the wayb of discourse and reastming are very difrerciit, 

I even concerning the same matter, at court and in the 
univci’sity. And he that wdll go hut from Westmiu- 
ster-hall to the Mxehange, will (lud a different genius 
and turn in their w'ays of talking ; and one cannot 
think that all whose lot fell in the city were Ixmiwith 
dilferent parts from those who were bred at the uni- 
versity or inns of court. 

To wliat purpose all this, but to show iliat the dif- 
ference, so observiihle in men’s understandings ami 
parts, does not arise so much from the natural facul- 
ties, as acipiired habits { lie would be laughed at 
that should go about to make a fine dancer out of a 
country hedger, at jiast lifU. And he will not have 
much better success who shall endeavour at that ago 
to make a man reason well, vir speak handsoniel}', who 
has never been used to it, tliough you should lay be- 
fore him a collection of all the best precepts of logic 
or oratory. Nobody is made anything by hearing of 
rules, or laying them up in liis, memory ; practice 
must settle the habit of doing witluuit reflecting on 
tJie rule ; and you may as well hope to make a good 
painter or musician, extem]»ore, by a lecture and in- 
struction in the arts of music and painting, us a co- 
herent thinker^ or strict roasoiier, by a set of rules, 
j showing him whew-in right reasoning consists. 

I 4'hiB being so, that defects and w'caknes.s in mmi’s 
undoriitandings, as well as other facnllies, come from 
want of a right use of their own inimls, 1 ;im apt to 
think tJie fault is generally mislaid upon nature, and 
there is viften a complaint of want of parts, when the 
j fault lies in want of a due improvement of them. We 
see men Irequently dexterous and sharp enough in 
M'ho, if you rciuson with them about 
matters of religion, appear perfectly stujiid. 

' [Prejudices,] 

Kvery one is forward to complain of the prejudices 
that mislead other men or parties, as if he were free, 
and had none of his own. This being objected on all 
sides, it is agreed that it is a fault, and a hindrance 


to knowledgo. What, now, is the cui’e ? No otlier i 
but this, that every man should let alone others* pre- 1 1 
ju dices, and examine bis own. Nobody is eoBvincod '| 
of his by the accusation of another ; he recriininates ; 
by the same rule, and is clear. The only iwiy to J j 
remove this great cause of ignonuicc and error Oitt of ii 
the worhl, is for every otui impartially to examine 
himself. If otlicrs will not deal fairly witli their Own - , 
minds, does tnat make my errors truths, or ought it i 
to make me in love with them, and willing to impose j 
on myself? If otliers love cataracts on their eyes, | 
should that hinder me from couching of mine as | 
soon as I could i Mvery one declares against blind* I 
ness, and yet who almost is not fond of that which ! 
dims his sight, and keeps the clear light out of his j 
mind, which slmuhl lend him into truth and know* I 
ledge? False or doubtful po.siiions, redied upon as [ 
un(|Ucstionsible maxims, ket p those in the dark from ' 
truth who luiilil on them. Siu'h arc usually the 
prejudices imbibed liom edueatiou, party, reverence, 
fashion, interest, Le. Tlii.N is the mole which every 
one sees in his brother’s eye, but never regards th® 
beam in las own. For who is tliorc almost that is ever 
brought fairly tf» cxrniiim Ills own principles, and s(je ' 
whether tiny am snob as will bear the trial? But [ 
yet this should bo tme of the first things every one i 
should set about, and be scrupulous in, wlm would ji 
rightly conduct his understanding m the search of,| 
truth and knowledge. ii 

To those, who are willing to get rid of this great 
hindrance of knowledge (for t«i fiindi only I write) ; to 
those \vho would sluikc ojl this gn'iit and dangerous j 
impostor I’rejudice, who dresses u]» falsehood in the i 
likeness of truth, and so dexlevously hoodwinks iiiSt'n’.s 
minds, as to keep them in the dark, with a belief that 
they are moie in the light tlian any that do not 8t»e 
with their c.>ei, 1 shall offer this one mark whereby 
prejudice may be known. He that is strongly of any 
opinion, must suppose (unlesa he be self-condemned) 
that his persuasion is built uyion good grounds, and 
that his absent Is no greater than what the evidence 
of the iiuili he holds fmees Inni to ; and that they are 
arguments, and imfc imdination or fancy, that make 
him so eonfidenfc and positive in his tmiets. Now if, 
after all his profession, he cannot bear any opposition 
to his opinion, if he cannot so much as give a patient 
healing, inueh less examine and weigh five arguments 
on the other side, does he not plainly confess it is 
prejudice governs him? And it is not evidence of 
truth, but soiru! bi'/y iinticipation, some beloved pro- 
snnii>tloii, that he desires to rest undisturbed in. For 
if what he holds lie as he gives out, well fenced 
evidence, and he sees it to lie true, what need ho fear 
*0 nut it to tho proof ? If his opinion be settled upon 
a tirm foundation, if the arguments that support it, 
and have obt.ained his assent, be (dear, good, and con- 
vincing, why should he be .shy to have it tried whether 
they be proof or not ? lie whose assent goes beyond 
his evidence, owes this excess of his adherence only 
to prejudice, and docs, in effect, own it when he re- 
fuses to hear what is offered against it ; declaring 
thereby, that it is not evidence he seeks, but the 
quiet enjoyment of the opinion he is fond of, with a 
forward condemnation of all that may stand in oppo- 
sition to it, unheard and imcxamincd. 

[rnjtfdiciom Haste in Stndi/.] 

'fhe eagomesa and strong bent of the mind after 
knowledge, if not warily regulated, is often a hin- 
drance to it. It still presses into farther discoveries 
and new objects, and catches at the variety of know- 
ledge, and therefore often stays not long enough on 
what is before it, to look into it as it should, for haste 
to pursue what is yet out of sight. He that rides post , 
through a country may be able, from the transiont 1 
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vic*w, to toll in general how the parts lie, and may he move or keep them at rest, as we think fit ; and also, 
ttblc\o give soino loose doscription of here a mountain by the motion of them, to move ourselveB and conti- 
and there a plain, here a morafis and there a river; guous bodies, in which ccnsisiM all the actions of our 
woodland In one part and savannahs in another.. Such body ; having also given a power to our mind, in sevo- 
superficial ideas and obaetvatioiiH as these h^ may ral Instances, to choose amongst its ideas which it will 
collect in galloping over it ; but the more useful ob- think on, and to pursue the inquiry of this or that 
servations of the soil, plants, animals, and Inhabi- subject with consideration and attention ; to excite 
tants, with their several sorts and properties, must us to these actions of thinking and motion that we 
necessarily escape him ; and it ia seldom men ever are capable of, has? been pleased to join to several 
discover the riclnninea without some digging. Nature thoughts, and several sensations, a perception of do- 
commonly lodges her treasure.'!, and jewels in rocky light. If thi.s were wholly separated from all our out- 
ground. If the matter be knotty, and the sense lie.s ward sen.^ations and inward thoughts, we sliould have 
deep, the mind must stop and buckle to it, and stick no reason to prefer one thought or action to another, 
upon it with labour and thought, and cdosc contem- negligence to attention, or motion to rest. And so 
plation, and not leave it until it has mastered the dif- wc should neither stir our bodies, nor employ our 
ficulty and got possession of truth, Hut here care must minds ; but let oin thoughts (if I may so call it) run 
bo taken to avoid the other extreme : a man must not adrift, without any diixiction or design ; and suffer the 
stick at every useless nicety, and exjicet my.storics of idea.s of our minds, like unregarded shadows, to make 
aeience in every trivial queslioii or seru[»lc that he their appearances there, as it lia[)pened, without at- 
may raise. Ho that wilJ stand io pick up and exa- tending to them. In which state, man, however fur- 
mine every pebble that comes in his way, is as un- nished with tlic laeultics of understanding and will, 
likely to return enriched and laden with jenols, as would bo a ^ory idle imictivo creature, and pas.s his 
the other that travelled full speed. Truths ure not time only in a lazy leHiargic dream. It has, thcre- 
the bottiir nor tin' worse for their oln tou.‘*m‘:«8 or dilfi- fore, plea.scd our wise CTcatoi' to annex to several oh- 
eulty, but their value is to be measured by their jects, and the ideas whieh ue roeeivo from them, as 
usefulnch.s and tendency. Insiguitieaiit observations also to several ot‘ oUr thoughts, a con eon li taut ploa- 
shouid not take up any of our minutes; and those .sure, and that in smeral objects to several degrees, 
that enlarge our view, and give light towards further that tliosc faculties whieh he had endowed with 
and useful discoveries, should not bo neglected, though might not remain wholly idle and unemployed by ub. 
they stop our course, and spend some of our tune in l*uin has the same cfriciK’y and npc to net us on 
a fixed attention. >voik that pleasure has, wo being as ready to employ 

There is another haste that docs ofteti, a\id will, our faculties to avoid that, as to pursue this; only 
mudead the mind, if it he left to itself and its own this is worth our consideration, ‘ that pain is often 
ooMuet. The undoratandiiig is naturally forward, produced by the same objects ami ideas that produce 
not only to learn its knowledge by variety (whieh pi'-asure in us.’ 'I’his, their near conjunction, which 
makes it skip over one to got 'pcodily to another pait make> us ofteti feel pain in the sensations where we 
of knowledge), but also eager to enl.arge its views bv exjveetcd pleasure, gives us new occasion of admiring 
running loo fast into general observations and eon- the wisdotn and goodne,ss of our Maker, who, design- 
clusirms, without a due examit.atiou of particulars ing the preservation of our being, has annexed jiain 
enough w'horeon to found tlnise general axiens. This to the application of tn.'iny thing, s to our bodies, to 
/seems to enlarge tlieir stock, but it is of fancies, not warn us of the luirm that they will do, and as advices 
realities; such theories, built upon nairow foiinda- to withdraw from them. Hut He, not designing our 
tlons, stand but weakly, and if they fall not tbom- preservation baiely, but the preservation of every part 
selves, arc at least very hanMy to Ik* .supported against and orgaii in its perfection, Imth, in many cases, an- 
the as.saulU of opposition. And thus men, being too nexod pain to tLo.se very ideas which delight U8. 
hasty to erect to (hempchos g^'nenil notions and ill- Thus heat, that is very agreeable to us in one degree, 
^ijrounded theories, fmd them.seheH deceived in theii by a little gzeater inerea,se of it, proves no ordinarj' 
stock of knowledge, when they come to examine their torment ; and the most pleasant of all sensible? objects, 
hastily assumed maxiiiis thcirisolve.s, or to li.-ive thciii light itself, if there }»c too much of it, if increased he- 
1 attacked by otliera. (lencral ob.servations, drawn from yond a dm projxn tion to our eyes, causes a very pain- 
I particulars, are the jewels of knowledge, eoinprchend- ful sensation ; which is wi.sely and favourably so or- 
|! I great store in a little room; but they aie there- deietl by nature, that when any object does, by the 
, ibre to be made with the grr vfer care and caution, v'eheniency of its ojieration, disorder the instruments 
lest, if wc take counterfeit for t>-ue, our lo.ss and shame of Nensation, vvhos^ structiire.s cannot but be very iiieo 
will be the greater, when our I'tock comes to a severe ami delicate, vve might by tlie pain be warned towith- 
scrutiny. One or two particulA’-.s iiiav .sugge.st hints draw, before the organ be quite put out of order, and 
of inquiry, and they do well wlio take those hints ; so be unfitted for its proper function for the future, 
but if they turn tlieni into eonelusious, and make The cemsideration of those objects that produce it may 
them prcReutlv general rules, they are forvv'ard indeed; well persuade us, that this is the cnd«or use of pain, 
but it is only to impose on tlieniKclvcs by propohition.s For, though great light be insufferableHo pur oyes, yet 
assumed for Initbs without .sufficient warrant. To the highest degree of darkno.ss does not at all di sense 
make Ruch obKcwations, is, as has been already re- them; because that causing no disorderly motion in 
marked, to make the head a magazine of inaterial.V it, leaves that curious organ unharmed in its natural 
which can hnr'Hy be called knowledge, or at least it state. Hut yet excess of cold, as well as heat, pains 
is but like a oolJeetiou of hnuber not reduce/1 to u.sc us, because it is equally destructive to that temper 
or'Oitlor; and he that makes everything an observ'U- vvliich is ncecs.saiy to tho preservation of life, and the 
tion, has the ^amo uselp.Rs plenty, and much more exorcise of the several functions of the body^^nd whic h 
i’alsehobd mixed with it. The extremes on both sides consists in a moderate degree of wlvnntlffW; 
a» b« avoided ; ami ho will he able to give the please, a motion of the insensible parts of our bodies, 

I bfiwl atxnuiit of his sUwlies, who keeps hi.- understand- confined within certain bounds, 
ing in the right mea' between tbcui. Beyond all this, w-e may find another reason why 

God hath scattered up and down several degrees of 
iPlcof'niv if>id P/Hit.] pleasure and pain in all the things that environ and ; 

.... tt-ffbet us, and blended them together in almost all j 
The infinitely wise Author of oar being, having that our thoughts and sensps have to do with; that we, | 
giT n us the power over several parts of pur bodies, to finding Imperfection, dissatisfaction, and want of com- | 
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pletc h^tppiness in all the enjoyments which tlie crea- 
tures oau afford us, might be led to seek it in the en- 
joyment of Him * with whom there is fulness of joy, 
and at whose right hand aw pleasures for evermore.’ 

Ylnumtmicc of Moral, EdmaXiofa.^ 

Under whose care soever a child is put to be taught 
during the tender and flexible years of his life, this 
is certain, it should be'oue who thinks Latin and lan- 
guages the least part of education ; one who, knowing 
how much virtue and a well -tempered soul is to he 
preferred to any sort of learning or language, makes 
it his chief business to form the mind of his scholars, 
and give that a right disposition ; which, if once got, 
though all the rest should be neglected, w'ould in 
due time produce all the ; and which, if it be not 

got, and settled so as to keep out ill and vicious 
habits — languages, and sciences, and all the other 
otwomplishments of educiition, i\ill bo to no pui’jiose 
but to make the worse or more dangerous man. 

of Idcoftfrom the MuuL'] 

Ideas quickly fade, and often vanish quite out of the 
understanding, leaving no more footsteps or remain- 
ing characters of thcinselvcs than shadows do flying 
over a field of corn. * * ’I'Jie uiemory of sonic men 

is vei^ tenacious, even to a miracle ; but yet thcie 
seems to be a constant decay of all our ideas, oven of 
those which arc struck dcopost, and in minds the 
most retentivp ; so that if they be not sometimes re- 
newed by repeated exercise of the senses, or reilt'ction 
on those kind of objects which at first occ.isioned 
them, the print wears out, and at last there remains 
nothing to be seen. Tims the ideas, as well as chil- 
dren of our youth, often <lie before us ; and our minds 
represent to us those tombs to which wo are approach- 
ing, where, though the brass and marble remain, yet 
the inscriptions are ctlaced by time, and the imagery 
moulders away. Pictures drawn in our minds are 
laid in fading colours, and, unless sometimes refreshed, 

. vanish and disappear. How much tJie constitution 

1 of our bodies and the make of our animal spirits are 

1 concerned in this, and whether the temper of the 

1 brain make this diflcrence, that in some it retains the 
j characters drawn on it like marble, in others like free- 
i stone, and in others little better than sand, I shall 
not here inquire : though it may seem probald e that 
the consfttution of the body docs sometimes iiifiuonce 
the memory ; since wo oftentimes find a disease quite, 
strip the mind of all its ideas, and the flames of a 
fever in a few days calcine all those images to dust 
and confusion, which seemed to be as lasting as if 
gi'aved in marblt:. 

« 

j [///Voy?/.] 

The slories of Alexander and Cwsar, farther than 
they instruct us in the art of living well, and furnish 
us with observations of wisdom and prudence, arc not 
one jot to be preferred to the history of Robin Hood, 
or the Seven Wise Masters. I do not deny but his- 
to^ is very useful, and very instructive of human 
life ; but if it be studied only for the reputation of 
being a historian, it is a very empty thing ; and he 
that can tell all the particulars of Herodotus and 
Plutarch, Curtins and Livy, without making any 
other use of them, may be an ignorant nuin with a 
ami with all his pains bath only filled 
ui« head with Christmas tales. And, which is worse, 
the greatost part of history being made up of wars and 
conquests, and their style, especially the Romans, 
speaking of valour os the chief if not the only virtue, 
arc in danger to he misled by the general current 
wid business of history ; and, looking on Alexander 
ftnd CGBsar, and such-like heroes, as the highest in- 
stances of human greatness, because they each of them 

caused the death of several hundred thousand men, 
and the ruin of a much greater number, overran a 
great part of the earth, and killed the inhabitants 
to possess themselves of their countries — are apt 
to make butchery and rapine the oliief marks and 
very essence of human greatness. And if civil history 
be a great dealer of it, and to many readers thus use- 
less, curious and difficult inquirings in antiquity are 
much uioni so ; and the exact iliinensions of the 
('olossus, or figure of the Capitol, tlie coTcmonie.«i of 
the Greek and Homan marriages, or who it w'as that 
first coined momy ; tbeso, I coufe.ss, sot a man well 
off in the world, especially amongst the learned, but 
set him very little on in liis w'ay. * * 

J shall only a<ld one woid, and (ben conclude : and 
that is, that wbereAK in the beginning 1 cut otf history 
from our study as a useless part, as certainly it is 
where it is read only as a tale that is told ; here, on 
the other side, I leednimend it to one who hath well 
settled ill Ills mind the piliieiples of morality, and 
knows huw to innke a judginont on the actions of 
men. as one of the most usr ful studies he can apply 
hiniseli to. There he shall see a picture of the worbl 
and the nature of mankind, and so learn to think of 
men as they sir<>. I'liure he shall sec the rise of opi- 
nioii.s, ami Imd from what slight and hoinetinies shame- 
ful oeeasions some of them haie taken the/ir rise, 
which yei afterwards have had f ieai aiitlioiity, and 
])aa.sed almost for sacred in the world, and borne down 
all liofore tUoin. d'ln-re also one may leavu great and 
useful instnietion.s of pnidcneo, and be warned against 
the cheat^ and rogueiies of the world, w'ith many 
more advantages wliidi 1 sliaH not here enumerate. 

{Oi'lUodoxij a, id JIen)^u.\ 

The gloat division among .Christians is about opi- 
nions. Kvery s<‘ct has its set of thorn, and that is 
culled Orthoiloxy ; and he tliat professes hia assent to 
them, though w'ith an implicit faith, and without ex- 
amining, is orthodox, and in the way to salvation. 
Rut if lie examines, and thon upon questions any one 
of them, he is presently siis)>eeted of heresy ; and if 
lie oppose them or hold the contrary, ho is presently 
eondemned us in a damnable error, and in the sure 
way to perdition. Of tliis one miy say, that there ia 
nor <'an be mdhing more wrong. F or he that oxttniincB, 
and u]>on a fair examination embraces an error for a 
truth, has done his duty more than he who embraces 
the ]>rofession (for the tnitlis themsehes ho does not 
embrace) of the truth without liaving examined 
whether it bo true tu no. And he that lois done his 

1 duty aeeordiiig to the best of his ability, is certainly 
more in the way to heaven than he who has done 
! ’lotliing of it. For if it be our duty to search after 
j truth, he certainly that lias .searched after it, though 
he InuK not found it, in some points has paid a more 
acceptable obedience to the wdll of his Maker than he 

1 that has not searched at all, but i)rofe3.ses to have 
found truth, w'heii he has neithor searched nor found 
it. For he that takes up the opinions of any churcJi 
in the lump, without examining them, has truly 
neither searcJied after nor found truth, but lias only 
found those that he thinks have found truth, and so 
receives what they say with an implicit faith, and 
so pays them the homage that is due only to God, 
who cannot he deceived, nor deceive. In this way the 
several churches (in which, as ono may observe, opi- 
nions are preferred to life, and orthodoxy is that 
which they are concerned for, and not morals) put the 
tenns of salvation on that which tlie Author of our 
aalvation docs not put them in. The believing of a 
i colloction of certain propositions, which are called 
and esteemed fundamental articles, because it has 
pleased the corapilere to put tlierii into their confes- 
sion of faith, u made the condifion ol salvation. 
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Due should not dispute with a man m'Lo, cither 
thmii^di stupidity or shamelessness, denies plain and 
visible truths. 

[ TAberty.^ 

Jipt your will lead whither necessity would drive, 
and you will always preserve your liberty. 

[(tppos'itMi to Ni'W Dortrbics.l 

The imputation of novelty is a tenrihlc ehar^^e 
amoiii^Ht those who judge of luon’s heads, as they do 
of their perukes, by the fahhion, and can allow none 
to bo right but the received doetrines. Truth scarce 
ever yet carried it hy vote anywhere at its first 
appearance ; new opinions are alwjws suspecte«l, and 
usually opposed, without any other reason but be- 
cause they are not already common. Ihit truth, like 
gold, is not the less so for being ntjwly brought out of 
the mine. It is trial and examination must give it 
price, and not any antique fashion ; and though it be 
not yet current by the public stamp, yet it. may, for 
all that, be as old as nature, and certainly not the 
less genuine. 

j Pt'VKa'vuvj 

I If by gaining knowledge we destroy mir heal I h, we 
j labour" for a thing that will be useless in our hands; 

and if, by harassing our bodies (though with a design 
I to render ourselves more useful), we deprive ourselves 
I of the abilitujs and opportunities of doing that gixid 
we might have done with a ineancT talent, which (b»d 
thought sufficient for us, by having denied us the 
strength to improve it to that pltcli which men of 
stronger constitutiuns can attain to, wo rob fJod of 
80 much Burviee, and our neighbour of all that heap 
which, in a state of health, with moderate knowleilge, 

I rfre might have, been able to jterlorm. fie tiiat sinks 
his vessel by overloading it, though it be with gold, 
aud silver, and precious stones, will give his owner 
but an ill aecouiit of his voyage. 

yTohivtioib of Othr (>pinio7U.] 

Since, therefore, it is unavoidable to the greatest 
part of men, if not all, to have seseral opinions, wdth 
out Certain and indubitable proofs of their truth ; 
and it can-ies too great an imputation of iguoranee, 
i lightness, or folly, for men to quit and renounce their 
: former tenets presently upon the olTor of an argument, 
which they cannot immedintely answer, and show 
the insufficiency of; it wouhl, methiiik.s, become all 
men to maintain peace, and the common othces of 
humanity and friend.ship, in the diversity of opinions : 
ahiee we cannot reasonably expect that any one 
should readily and obsequiously quit his own opinion, 
and embraco ours with a blind resignation to an 
authority, which tin* undiTstaiulmg of man acknow- 
ledges not. For liowevcr it may often mistake, it can 
’own no other guide but reason, nor blindly submit to 
the will and dictates of anotlier. If he you would 
bring over to your sentinuMts be one that examines 
I before he assents, you must give him leave at his 
ler«ure to go ovt r the accoont again, and, recsilling 
what l« out of hie iniml, examine all the jiarticulars, 
to soe on which aide the advantage lies ; and if he will 
not think our argnre'uts of weight ommgh to engage 
him anew in so rnuej. pains, it is but wiiat wo often 
do oui’»elves in the like cases, and we should take it 
amiss if others should pivscribc to us what points w^ 
fthould stud,; . And if he be one vyho takes his opi- 
nions tt|K)n trust, how can we imagine that he should 
mi'iince those tenets which time and custom have so 
!__ 


settled in his mind, that he thinks them self-evident, 
and of an unquestionable certainty ; or which he takes 
to be impressions he has received from (loci himself, 
or from men sent by him ? How can wo expect, I say, 
that opinions tlms settled should be given up to the 
arguments or authority of a stranger or adversary, 
especially if there be any suspicion of interest or de- 
sign, as there never fails to be where men find them- 
selves ill treated ? We should do well to commiserate 
our mutual ignorance, and endeavour to remove it 
ill all the gentle and fair ways of information ; and 
not in.‘*taiitly treat others ill, as obstinate and per 
verse, because they will not renounce their own and 
receive our opinions, or at least those we would force 
U]Km them, whi’H it is more than probable that we 
are no less obstinate in not embracing some of theirs, 
For whore is tlie man that has incontestable evidence 
of the truth of all that he holds, or of the falsehood 
of all he coiidemnH ; or can say that he has examined 
to the bottom all lii.s own, or oilier men’s opinions? 
The necessity o! bilicving without knowledge, niiy, 
often upon veiy slight gionnds, in this fleeting state 
of action and blindness "iv'e are in, should make us 
more busy ami careful to inform ourselves than con- 
strain others. At least those wlio have not thoroughly 
examined to the bottom all their ow'vi tenets, must 
confess they are unfit to prescribe to others ; and aro 
unreasonable in imposing th.'it as truth on other, men’s 
beKef which they themselves have not searched into, 
nor weighed the arguments of jirobability on which 
thi'y should receive or reject it. Tlwisc who have 
fairly and truly examined, and arc thereby got past 
doubt in all the doctrin<\s they profess and goveni 
tbemsclves l>v, would liave a justcr pretence to require 
others to follow them : but the, sc* are so few in number, 
and fuid so little reason to be magisterial in their 
opinions, that nothing insolent and imperious i.s to be 
expeetcil from them : and there i.s rca.son to think, 
that if men were better instructed themselves, they 
would be less impo.'sing on others. 


THE HONOURABLE ROBERT BOYLE. 

The lIoNouBABiiE Kobert Boyle whs the most 
distinguished of those experiraeTilal philosophers who 



llonottrable Robert Boyto. I 

sprang up in England immediately after the death ' 
of Bacon, and who showed, by the successful applica- ; 
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tion of his principles, how truly ho had pointed out 
the means of enlarging human knowledge. The 
eminent man of whom we speak w^as the son of 
Richard Boyle, Earl of Cork, at whose mansion of 
Lismore he was born in the year 1627. After study- 
ing at Eton college and Geneva, and travelling 
through Italy, he returned to England in 1644. 
Being in easy circumstances, and endowed with 
uncommon activity of mind, he forthwith applied 
himself to those studies and cx])eriments in che- 
mistry and natural philosophy which continued to 
engage his attention throngliout the remainder of 
his life. During the civil war, some ingenious men 
began to hold weekly meetings at Oxford, for the 
cultivation of what was then termed ‘ the new 
plviloBophy,’ first at the lodgings of Dr Wilkins (as 
already stated in our account of that divine), and 
subsequently, for the mosst part, at the residoma* of 
j Boyle. These scientific jicrsons, with others who 
afterwards joined them, were incorporated by Charles 
I IL, in 1662, under the title of the Royal Society. 

I Boyle, after settling in London in lGe8, w'as one of 
I the most active members, and many of his treatises 
originally appeared in the Soeiidy’s ‘ I’hilosophical 
^ Transactions.* The works of this industrious man 
1 (who died in 1691), are so numerous, that they 
occupy six thick quarto volumes. They consist 
chiefly of accounts of liis experimentiil researches in 
chemistry and natural philosophy, particularly w'it.h 
respect to the mechanical and chemical properties of 
the air. The latter subject was one in which he felt 
much interest ; and by means of tlie air-immp, the 
construction of which he niah'riall}^ improved, he 
succeeded in making many valuable pn«jmatic dis- 
coveries. Theology likewise being a favourite sub- 
ject, he published various works, both in defence of 
Christianity, and in explanation of the benefits ac- 
[ cruing to religion from tlie study of the divine 
attributes as displayed in the material world. So 
earnest w^as he in the cause of Christianity, that 
I ho not only devoted much time and money in con- 
tributing to its propagation in foreign parts, but, 
by a codicil to his will, niadi' ijrovisloii for the deli- 
very of eight sermons yearly in London by some 
learned divine, ‘for proving the Christiac religion 
against notorious infidels, namely, atlieists, theists, 
pagans, Jews, and Mahometans; not descending 
lower to any controversies tluit are .among (Uiris- 
tians tliemselves.’ We learn from his biograjdiers, 
that in 1060 he was soliciled by lAird Clarendon 
to adopt the clerical profession, in order that tlu' 
church miglit have the support of those eminent 
abilities and virtues by whi<‘h he<Rais distinguished. 
Tw'o considerations, howei cr, induced him to wdtb- 
1 hold con^plial 1 ce. In the first jdace, he regarded 
’ liimsclf as more likely to advance religion by his 
writings in- the character of a layman, than if he 
were in the nfbre interested position of one of the 
clergy — whose** preaching there waas a general ten- 
deticy to look upon as the remunerated exercise of a 
profession. And secondly, he felt the obligations, im- 
; portance, and diflBcultics of the pastoral care to be so 
great, that lie wanted the confidence to undertake it ; 
‘ especiaily,* says Bishop Burnet, ‘ not having felt 
within lumself an inward motion to it by the Iloly 
the^rst question that is put to those 
who come to be initiated into the service of the 
chupcii, relating to that motion, he, who had not felt 
it, thought he durst not make the stop, lest other- 
wise he should have lied to the Holy Ghost, so 
solemnly and seriously did he judge of sacred mat- 
ters.* He valued religion chiefly for its practical in- 
fluence in improving the moral character of men, and 
had a decided aversion to controversy on abstract 
doctoinol points. His disapprobation of severities 


and persecution on account of religions belief was 
very strong ; ‘ and I have seldom,* says Burnet, ‘ ob- 
served him to siieak with more heat and indignation 
than when that came in hisl way.’ 

The titles of those works of Boyle which are most 
likely to attract the general reader, are Considera* 
turns on the l/.sifolmss of Expenmeutal Philosophy; 
ConsideratioTus on the of the Holy Hcriptvres ; A 
Free Discourse ayainst (histomary Swciiriruj ; Conside* 
rations about the lievonrilableness of Heason and licli- 
ffion, and the Possihllity of a Pesurrcction ; A Dis- \ 
course of Things above Iteason ; A Visermrse of the \ 
High Veneration Man's Intellect owes to Ood, particu- \ 
Inrly foT his Wisdom and l\>wer ; A Distmisition into 
the Final Causes of Natural Things ; Tne Christian 
Virtuoso, showing that, by being addicted to Erperi- ' 
menial Philosophy, a man is rather assisted than india* 
posed to be u good Christian ; aiul A Treatise of fStra- 
phie Love, lie publishtal, in 1665, Occasional It^flec-' 
tions on Fereral Subjects, mostly written in early life, 
and which Swift has ridicuU'd in his ‘ Pious Medita- 
tion on a Broomstick.’ I’he comparative want of taste 
and of sound judgmoiii displayed in lliis portion of 
Boyle’s writings, i*.- doubtless to be ascribed to the 
immature age .it which it was composed, and the 
circumstiinee that it was not originally intended for 
the public eye. Tlic occasions of these devout ‘ Re- 
flections’ are such as the lollowing : — ‘ Upon his horse 
stumbling in a very fair way ‘ Upon liis distilling 
spirit of roses in a limbiek ‘ Upon two very miser- 
able lieggars begging ti’geiher by the highway;* 

‘ Upon the Sight of a windmill slaiuling still ‘ Ujion 
his paring of a rare suniiner apide;’ ‘Upon his 
coach’s being stopped in a narrow lane ‘ Upon my 
spaniel's 1‘etching me my glove ‘ Ui>on the taking 
up his horses ftom grass, and giving tlicm oats be- 
fore they ware to be ridden a journey.’ 

'riie works of Boyle upon naturaJ theology take 
the lead among tlie excellent treatises on that sub- 
ject by which tlie literature oJ‘ our country is 
adorni d. 

Jlis style is (k'ar and precise, but he is apt to pro- 
long his sentences until they hej'omc iusuflerably 
tedious. Ow’ing to the haste with which many of 
his pieces w^ere sent to the press, their deficiency of 
rnetiiod is such, as, in conjunction with the prolixity 
of tlunr style, to render the perusal of them a some- 
what disagreeable task The following specimens, 
gathered from different, tn utises, are the most inte- 
resting w'c have been able to tiud | 

[77/r Study of Natural Philosophy favourahk to 

The first advantage that our experimental philoso- 
pher, as such, hath towards being a (Christian, is, that 
his course of studios conduceih much to settle in his 
mind a firm hcliof of the existence, and divers of the 
chief attributes, of (lod; which belief is, in the order 
of things, the first principle of that natural religion 
which itself L.s pre-roquired to revealed religion in 
general, and consequently to that in particular which 
is embraced by (JliristiaiRS. 

That the ciiuKideration of the viustness, beauty, and 
regular inotious of the heavenly bodies, the excellent 
structure of animals and plants' besides a multitude of 
other phenomena of nature, and tlic subserviency of 
most of these to man, may justly induce him, as a 
rational creature, to conclude tliat this vast, beautiful, 
orderly, and (in a votH) many ways admirable system 
of things, that w'e call the world, was framed by on 
author supremely powerful, wise, and good, can scarce 
be denied by an intelligent and unprejudiced c<m- 
Bidercr. And this is strongly confirmcil by experience, 
which witnesseth, that in almost all ages and coun- 
tries the generality of philosophers and contompla- 
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tive n>en were persuaded of the existence of a Deity, 
by the consideration of the phenomena of the universe, 
whose fabric and conduct, they rationally concluded, 
could not be deservedly ascribed cither to blind chance, 
or to any other cause than a divine Being. 

But though it be true * that God hath not left him- 
self without witness,’ even to perfunctory considerers, 
by stamping uj»on divers of the more obvious parts of 
his workmanship sucli conspicuous impressions of his 
attributes, that a moderate degree of understanding 
and attention may suffice to make men acknowledge 
his being, yet I scruple not to think that assent very 
much inferior to the belief that the same objects are 
I fitted to produce in a heedful and intelligent con- 
templator of them. I'or the works of God are so 
worthy of their author, that, besides the impresses of 
hie wisdom and goodness that arc left, as it were, upon 
their surfaces, there are a groat many more curious and 
excellent tokens and eflects of divine artifice in the 
hidden and innermost i-ecesscs of them ; and those arc 
not to be discovered by the perfunctory looks of osci- 
tant and unskilful beholders ; but require, as well as 
deserve, the most attentive and prying inspection of 
inquisitive and well -instructed eonsiderers. And 
sometimes in one creature there may he I know not 
how many admirable things, that escape a vulgar e>e, 
and yet may bo clearly discenied by that of a true 
naturalist, who brings with him, besides a more than 
common curiosity and attention, a competent know- 
ledge of anatomy, optics, cosmography, mechanics, 
and chemistry. But treating elsewhere purposely of 
this subjeot, it may here siiflico to say, that God has 
couched so many things in hia visible works, that the 
clearer light a man has, the more he may discover of 
their unobvious exquisitencas, and the more clearly 
and distinctly he may discern those qualities that he 
more obvioua. And the more wonderful things he 
discovers in the works of nature, the imire auxiliary 
proofii he meets with to establish and enforce the ar- 
gument, drawn from the universe and its parts, to 
evince that there is a God ; which is a proposition of 
that vast weight and importance, that it ought to en- 
dear evciything to us that is able to confirm it. ami 
afford ua new motivea to acknowledge and adore the 
divine Author of things. * * 

To be told that an eye is the organ of sight, and 
that this is performed bv that faculty of the miml 
which, from its function, is called visive, will give a 
man but a sorry account of the instruments and man- 
1 ner of visir»n itself, or of the knowledge of that Opi- 
: \ ficer who, as the Scripture speaks, ‘formed t,ie eye.’ 
j' And he that can take up with this easy tueory of 
vision, will not think it neee 8 sa’’y to take the pains to 
dissect tlie eyes of animals, tior study the books of 
mathematicians, to understand vision ; and accord- 
ingly will have but mean thoughts of the eontrivanco 
of the organ, and the skill of the artificer, in compari- 
son of the ideas that will be suggested of both of them 
to him that, being profoundly skilled in anatomy and 
optics, by their hislp takes asunder the several coats, 
hRmours, and muM>le!>, of which that exquisite diop- 
trical instrument consmts ; and having separately con- 
ilidered the figure, size, consistence, texture, diapha- 
neity or opacity, situation, and connection of each of 
them, and their coaptation in the whole eye, shall 
discover, tin help of the laws of optics, howr admir- 
ikbly this little organ is fitnd tf. receive the incident 
I heaKUi of light, and dispose* them in the best manner 
i possible for completing the lively representation of 
' tfio almost infinitely v.arious objects of sight. * ♦ 

; it is not by a slighi* survey, but by a diligent aiidr 
; skilJul Scnniny of the works of God, that a man must 
be, by a rational and affective conviction, engaged to 
' RSkuowlcdgo with the prophet, that the Author of 
i nature it.,',* wonderful in counsel, and excellent in 
workiTig.* 


Jlffiectim vpon a LanUimi atid Candle^ earned hy 
on a Wimly Night 

As there are few controversies more imjiortant, so 
there are not many that have been more curiously 
and warmly disputed, than the question, Whether a 
public or a private life be preferable ? But perhaps 
this may be much of the nature of the other question, 
whether a married life or single ought rather to be 
chosen 1 that being best determinable by the circum- 
stances of particular cases. For though, indefinitely 
speaking, one of the tw'o may have advantages above 
the other, yet they are not so great but that special 
circumstances may make either of them the more 
eligible to particular persons. 'I’hey that find them- 
selves furnished with abilities to serv^e their genera- 
tion in a public capacity, and virtue great enougli to 
resist tlie temptations to which such a condition is 
usually exposed, may not only be allowed to embrace, 
such an employment, but obliged to seek it. But he 
whose parts are too mean to qualify him to govern 
otliers, and perhaps to enable hiin to govern himself, 
or manage his own private concerns, or whose .graces 
are so weak, that it is less to his virtues, or to his 
ability of resisting, than to bis care of shunning the 
occasions of sin, that he owes his escaping the giriltof 
it, had better deny himself some opportunities of good, 
than expose Jiimself to probable temptations. For 
there is such a kind of difference betwixt virtue shaded 
by a priv’nte and shining forth in a public life, as there 
is betwixt a candle carried aloft in the open air, and 
inclosed in a lanthorn ; in the former place it gives 
more light, but in the luttt>r it is in less danger to be 
blowm out. 

« 

G/iou the sif/hf of Rom ami Tulips growing near one 
unotluT. 

It is 80 uncommon a thing to sec tulips last till 
roses come to be blown, that the .seeing them in tlii.s 
garden grow together, as it deserves my notice, so 
methinks it should suggest to me some reflection or 
other on it. And p<*rha]>s it may not be an improper 
one to compare the dillcrenee betwixt these two kinds 
of flowers to tho disparity which I have often ob- 
served betwixt the fates of those young ladies that 
are only very handsome, and those that have a less 
degree of beauty, recompensed by the accession of wit, 
discretion, and virtue : for tulips, whilst they are 
fresh, do imleed, by the hi.sti'o .and viuilne.ss of their 
colours, more delight tho eye than roses ; but 
then they do not alone miickly fade, but, as soon 
as they have lost that freshness and gaudines.s that 
solely endeared them, they degenerate into things 
not only uiule.sirafcle, Init di.stasteful ; whereas roses, 
besides the moderate beauty they disclose to the 
eye (which is sufficient to jilease, though not to 
chanu it), do not only keep their colour longer than 
tulip.s, but, when that decays, retain a perfumed 
odour, and divers ustiful qualities aftd virtues that 
survive the spring, and recommend them all the ye^r. 
Thus those unadvised young ladies, thaL because 
nature has given them beauty enough, despise all 
other qualities, and even that regular diet wdiich is 
ordinarily requisite to make beauty itself lasting, not 
only are wont to decay betimes, but, as soon as they 
have lost that youthful freshness that alone endeared 
them, quickly pass from being obj^ts of WMidcr^KL 
love, to bo so of pity, if not of scorn ; whereas those 
that were os solicitous to enrich their minds as to 
adorn their faces, may not only with a mediocrity of 
l)eauty be very desirable whilst that lasts, but, not- 
withstanding the recess of that and youth, may, by 
the fiiigrancy of their reputation, and those virtues 
and ornaments of the mind that time does but im- 
rove, be always sufficiently endeared to those that 
avc merit enough to discern and value such e^K;el- 
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ieuce;^, and whose esteem and friendship is alone 
worth their being concenied for- In a word, they 
prove the happiest njs well as they are the wisest 
ladies, that, whilst they possess the desirable quali- 
ties that youth is wont to give, neglect not the acquist 
[acquisition] of those that age cannot take aivay. 

[Marnagc a Lottery.’] 

Methinks, Lindaraor, most of those transitoi-y goods 
that we are so fond of, may not unfitly be resembled 
to sensitive plant which you have admired at Sion- 
garden : for as, though we gaze on it with attention 
and wonder, yet when wo come to touch it, the coy 
delusive plant immediately shrinks in its displayed 
leaves, and contracts itself into afonn and dimensions 
disadvantageously dillering ft-om the former, wdiioh it 
again recovers by degrees when touched no mori; ; so 
these objects that charm us at a distance, and whilst 
gazed oil with the eyes of expectation and desire, when 
a more immediate possession hath put them into our 
hands, their former lustre vanishes, and they appear 
quite dilFering things from what before they seoinetl ; 
though, after deprivation or absence haili made us 
forget their emjdi ness, and we he reduced to look upon 
them again at a distance, they recover in most men’s 
eyes their former beauty, and arc as capable as before 
to inveigle and delude us. 1 must add, liindainor, I 
that, when 1 compare to the sensitive plant most of 
these transitory tilings that are flattered with the title 
j of goods, I tlo not out of tliat luimlier except most 
i inistressea. For, thougli 1 am no such an enemy to 
I matrimony as some (for want of understanding the 
raillery 1 have soinetiuies used in ordinary discourse) 
an! pleased t<» think me, and would not refuse you my 
a<lvice (though I would not so readily give you my ex- 
ample) to turn votary to Jlymcii ; yet 1 have observed 
so few happy matches, and so many unfortunate ones, 
and have so rarely soon men love their wives at the 
rate they did whilst they were their mistresses, that 
I wonder not that legislators thought it necessary to 
make marriages iiulisaoluhle, to make them lasting. 
And I cannot fitlier compare marriage than to a 
lottery ; for in both, he that ventures may sncee<*d and 
may miss ; and if he draw a jirize, he hath a neh re- 
turn of his venture : but in lioth lotteries there is a 
pretty store of blanks for every prize. 

Sotne CotmderafionH Touclumj the of the 
Holy SLripturcs. 

Theso things, dear Tlieojiliilus, being thus dc**- 
patched, I suppose we may now seasonably piwetul to 
consider the style of the ycri))ture ; a subject that will 
j as well require as deserve .some time and much atteu- 
I tion, in regard that divers witty men, who freely 
j acknowledge the authority of the Scripture, take ex- 
ceptions at its stylo, and by those and their own repu- 
Igitiou, divert many from studying, or so much as 
perusing, tbovse sacred vviitings, thereby at once giving 
men injuriouf and irreverent thoughts of it, and 
diverting thefh from allowing the Scripture the liest 
w'%,y of justifying itself, mid (iisabusing them. 'J'han 

I vvhich scarce anything can be more prejudicial to a 
book, that needs but to bo sufficiently understood to 

I I 1)0 highly* venerated ; the writingti those men crimi- 
I nivte, and would keep others from reading, being like 

that honey which Saul’s rash adjuration withheld the 
j . eating, which, being tasted, not only 

gratified^e tas*, but enlightened the cyi's. * * 

Of the considerations, then, that 1 am to lay before 
you^ there are three or four, which are of a more gene- 
ral nature ; and therefore being such as may each of 
them be pertinently employed against eeveral of the 
exceptions taken at the Scripture’s style, it will not 
be iuconvenieni to mention them before the rcat- 
, And, In the firat place, it should be considered that 
those cavillers at the style of the Scripture, that you 


and I have hitherto met with, do (for want of skill in 
the opginal, especially in the Hebrew) judge of it by 
the translations, wherein alone they read Now, 
scarce any but a linguist will imagine how much a 
book may lose of its elegancy by being read in another 
tongue than that it was written in, especially if the 
languages from which and into which the version is 
made be so very dilfering, as are those of the eastern 
.and these »\estevn parts of llie worM. But of this 1 
fore.soe an occasion ^f saying something hereafter ; yet 
at proHcnt 1 must observe to you, that the style of the 
Scripture is much more disadvaiitrigcd than that of 
other books, by bi'ing jiulgcsl of by translations ; for 
tlie religious ami just veuernlion that the interpreters 
of the Bihlc have had for that sacred book, has made 
Hhem, ill most jihiees, render the Hebrew and Greek 
passages so .seruyuilously word for word, that, for feaj* 
of not keeping close enough to the seuf,e, they usually 
eai'e not how much they h>s<! of the cloipience of the 
p.assages they tianslate. So tlmt, whereas in tho.so i 
versions of other liooks that are made hy good linguists, j 
the intcrjiretors are wont to take the liberty to recede 
from the author’.s words, and also substitute other 
phrases instead of lii-i, that they may express his 
meaning without iti)nring his re]»)il,atioji. In tiauslut-' 
iug the <Hd 'testament, intetproters have nut put 
Hebrew phrases into Tiatiu or Kn;.'Hsh phniscfl, but 
only into Latin or English words, and have too often, 
besides, hy not sufficiently understamling, or at least 
considering, the various significations of words, par- 
ticles, and tenses, in the holy tongue, made many 
things appear less «ohtreiit,ov less rational, or less' 
ooTjsiderahlo, which, by a more free and skilful len- 
dering of the original, would not be blemished by any 
appearance of such impeifcetion. And though this 
fault of uiterjivc'teir. be pardonable enough in them, 
as carrying rmicli of its excuse in its cause, yot it 
cannot but much derogate from the Scripture! to ap- 
pear with peculiar disadvantages, besides those many 
that arc comiimn to almost all hooks, hy being trtui- 
slateil. 

I'’'M whereas th(‘ figures of rlietoiie arc wont, by 
orators, t<» he roduecd to tvyo eoinjirehcnsivo sorts, and 
one of those does so depend upon the sound and plac- 
ing of the w'ords (whence tlio Gri'ck rhetoricians call 
sueli figures sohemata fexeoii)^ that, if tliey ho altered, 
though the sense be retained, the tigure may vajiish ; 
this sort of figures, I say, wdiieh compriseH Uiose that 
(»ralor.s rail antatxicitimU, and a multitude of 

others, are wont to lie lost in such litcial translatioiiK 
as .are ours of tlie Bible, as I could easily show by 
many instances, if 1 tliougbt it requisite. 

Bosiiles, there are in Hebrew', as in other languages, 
certain appropriated graces, and a peculiar emphasis 
belonging to some ex]>resBions, wliicli must necessarily 
be impaircil by any translation, and are hut too often 
quite lost in Hiosc that adhere ton scrupulously to 
the words of the original. And, as in a lovely face, 
though a painter may well enough express tho cheeks, 
and tlie lu'se, and lips, yet there is often something of 
splendour and vivacity in the eyes, whicli no pencil 
can reai'h to equal ; so in some ehoico composures, 
though a .skilful interpreter may happily enougli j 
render into his nwui liiSriguage a great part of wliat 
he translates, yet there may well be some shining fias- j 
sagos, some sparkling and emphatical c'pressioiip, j 
that he cannot possibly represent to the life. And 
this consideration is more applicable to the Bible and 
its translations than to other books, for two particular 
reasons. 

For, first, it is more difficult to translate tho HebrOw 
of the Old Testament, than if that book were wnrittOn 
in Syriac or Arabic, or some such other ca.stcm lan- 
guage. Not that the h<dy tongue is much more dif- 
ficult to be Icanied than others ; but bocaftso in the 
other learned tongues we know^ there are commonly 
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variety of bookn extant, whereby we may learn the 
I vavitfuw nisnifioationa of the wordw and phrases ; 
j whereiiB the pure Hebrew being unhappily lost, ex- 
! oej)t so much of it as remains in the Old Testament, 
out ol’ whose bcKiha lUone wo can but very imperfectly 
frame a dictionary and a language, there arc many 
words, especially the ?iapcuc U-gowena^ and those that 
occur but seldom, of which we know but that one sig- 
' niheation, or those few acceptiona, wherein we tind it 
used in those t«‘Xts tiiat we thipk wo clearly under- 
stand. Whereas, if we consider the nature of the 
prynitive tongue, whoso words, being not nuiueruus, 
arc most, of them equivocal cnougli, and do tnany of 
them altound with strangely dilTercnt meanings; and 
if we consider, too, how likely it is that the nunie- 
luus conquests of David, and the wisdom, prosperitj^ 
fleets, and various commtrces of liis son Solomon, did 
both enrich and spread the Hebrew language, it can- 
not but seem very pnibable, that the same word or 
phrase may have had divers oilier significations than 
interpreters have taken notice of, or we are now aware 
of: since we lind in the Oialdoc, Syriac, Arabic, and 
other eastern tongues, that the Hebrew words and 
phrases (a little varied, according to the nature of 
those dialects) have other, and oftentimes very dif- 
ferent significations, besides those that the modern 
interpreters of the Bible have ascribed to them. I say 
the modern, because the ancient versions before, or 
not long after, our Saviour’s time, and especially that 
which we vulg.arly call the Scptiiagint’s, do frequently 
favour our cunjeetnro, by nuidering llebrew words 
; and phrases to senses very distant from those in ore 
I receiv ed significations in our texts ; when there ap- 
! pears no other bo jirobaiile reason of their so wndering 
them, as their believing them eajmble of signifieatlons 
differing enough from those to wdiicli our later inter- 
preters have thouglit fit to confine theinselvcs. The 
use that 1 would make of this consideration may easily 
be con/eciured, namely, that it is proliablc tliat many 
of those texts wliose expressions, as they are reiuieml 
in our translations, seem fiat or imjiropcr, or ineoho- 
ivnt with the context, would appear mncli otherwi.se, 
if vve were acquainted w'ith all the significations of 
words and phiases that were known ni the times 
when the llebiew language flourished, and the sacred 
books were written ; it being very likely, that among 
I tliose; various sigiii/leatioiu', home one or other would 
I j afibrd a bettor sense, and a more significant and sinew^y 
I expression, than w’c meet with in our translations ; 
and perhaps wouM make such passage.s a.s seem flat 
or uncouth, appear eloquent and cmphatical. . * * 

i But this is not all: for I consider, in the second 
! place, that not only we liave lo i divers of the sigmli- 
j eations of many of the Hebrew words and phrases, 
j but tliat we have also lost the means of aequaiiiiiiig 
1 ourselves with a multitude of jiarticulars relating to 
the topogiapliy, histoiy, rites, opinions, fashions, cus- 
toms, &c., of the arieient .lews a id neigliboiiring na- 
tions, without the knowledge of which vve eannot, in 
the peruhing of hooks of sueh antiquity as those of 
the Did 'I’chtaiiunt, and v/rittcu by (and principally 
for) Jews, vve cannot, 1 sav ,but lose very much of that 
esteem, delight, and udish, with which we should 
rfsad very nvany passages, if we discerned Mie references 
and allusions timt are nuuU in Hwm to those stories, 
proverbs, opinions, fkc., to which such passages may 
W'OU be suppose I to relate. \nd tins eoujeehire will 
* not, I preflume, appear irrational, if you but consider 
! how many of the. handsomest passages in Juvenal, 

' Versins, Mattial, ajid divers other Latin writers (not 
i to mention Hesiod, Musmus, or laherancienier fireeks), 

I are lost to .such nftadci’s as are linaequainted with the 
! Itoman oustoma, govomment, and story ; nay, or are 
j noj: sufficiently informed of a great many particular 
! eimumsttuices relating to the condition of those tiineR, 

, apd < f divers particular penKins pointed at in those 


poems. And therefore it is that the latter critics have 
been fain to write comments, or at least notes, upon 
every page, and in some pages upon almost every line 
of those books, to enable the reader to ditioern the 
eloquence, and relish the wit of tlie author. And if 
such dilucidatioiiH be necessary -to make us value , 
writings that treat of familiar and secular affairs, i 
and were written in a European language, and in 
times and countries much nearer to ours, how much 
do you tliirik we must lose of the elegancy of the book j 
of -lob, the Psalms of David, the Song of SoloAon, 
and other sacred composures, which not only treat 
oftentimes of .sublime and supernatural mysteries, but 
were written in very remote regions so many ages ago, 
ainidst circumstances to most of which we cannot but 
be great strangers. And thus much for my first gene- 
mi consideration. 

My second is this, that we should carefully distin- 
guihli betwixt what theSeripturo itself says, and what 
is mdy said in the Scripture. For we must not look 
up<tn the Bible as an oration of Doil to men, or a.s a 
body of Inw's, like our English statute-book, wherein 
it is the legislator that all the w:iy speaks to the 
people ; but as a collection of composures of vcjy dif- 
foring sorts, and written at very distant times ; and 
of such eoinposure.s, that thtuigli the holy men of (rod 
(as St Peter calls them) were acted by the Holy 
Spirit, who both excited and assisted them in penning 
the Scripture, yet there are many others, besides the 
Author and the penmen, introdueeil speaking there. 
For besides the books of Joohua, .Tudges, Samuel, 
Kings, Chronicles, the four evangel ist.s, the Acts of 
the Apostles, and other parts of Scripture that are evi- 
dently historical, and wont to be so called, there are, 
in the other books, many passages that deserve the 
same name, and many others w'hcrein, though they be 
11 it mere narrativi's of things done, many sayings and 
expiessions are recorded that either belong not to 
the Author of the Scnjiture, ormust be looked upon as 
.such wherein his secretaries personate others. So that, 
ill a considerable pait of the Scripture, not only pro- 
jdiets, and kings, and prie.'sts being introduced speak- 
ing, hut .soldiers, shepherds, and women, and such 
otliei sorts of persons, from wdiorn witty or eloquent 
things arc not (especially' when they speak ex letnporc) 
to be expected, it would be very injurious to impute ; 
to the Scripture any want of eloquence, that may be | 
noted in the exju'e-ssions of oiliers than its Author. 
For though, not only in romances, but in many of 
tliose that pass for true histories, the .supposed speakers 
may be observed to talk as well as the historian, yet 
that is but either because the men so introduced 
were ambassadors, orators, generals, or other eminent 
men for parts as w'fll as employments ; or because the 
Iilstorian does, as it often happens, give himself the 
liberty to make speeches for them, and does not set 
down indeed what they said, but what he thought fiilt 
that such persons on such occasions should have said. 
Whereas the penmen of the Scripture, Jis one of them 
truly professes, having not followed cunningly -dovisgd 
fahles in what they have written, have faithfully set 
ilown the sayings, as well a» actions, they record, 
without making them rather congruous to the contli- 
tions of the sjieakers than to the laws of trftth. 

«IR ISAAC NEWTON, 

Sir Isaac Newton (1642-1 727)'Sit>ld8 by univer- 
sal consent the highest rank among the natural philo- 
sophers of ancient and modem times. He was bo*'" 
at WoolsthoriMi in Jdncolnshire, where his father 
cultivated a small paternal estate. From childhood 
lie manifested a strong inclination to raeclianics, and 
at Trinity college, Cambridge, which he entered in 
1660, he made so great and rapid progress in his 
mathematical studies, that, in 1609, Dr Isaac Barrow, 
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j wliose pupil he wus, resigned to him the Lucasian 
I pnrfcssorship of mathematics. He served repeatetily 
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Sir Jsuac Mc'wlon. 

in porliament as memhor for the university ; was 
appointed wiirden of the mini in KiO.'i ; became ])re- 
sident of the Royal Society in 17()'I ; and two years 
ntterwards, receivetl the honour of kmghihood from 
(iucen Anne. To the unrivalled genius and sagacdly 
of Newton, the world is indebted for a variety of 
splendid discoveries in natural philosophy and ma- 
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fcliematics j among these, his exposition of the laws 
which regulate the movenjcnts of the solar system 
may Ite referred to as the most brilliant. The first 
step in the formation of the Newtonian system of 


philosophy, was his discovery of the law of gfravita- 
tion, wliich he showed to «ilt‘ct the vast orbs that 
revolve around the sun, not less than the smallest 
object.*! on our own globe. The work in which he 
exjjlained this systi'm was written in Latin, and ap^ 
neared in under the title of l^hthsophm Nahtm- 
//a* Pihiripiii Mutht^tnaifva — [The Mathematical Prin- 
c.iplc.s of N-itimil riiiloKophy]. To Newton we owe 
likewise exten.sive discoveries in optics, by which 
the aspect of that science wsis so entirely chfmgcd, 
that he may justly be termed its founder, lie was 
file first to coiK'civc .and dcmoiistrate the divisibility 
of light into ra 3 's of seven dittcrent colours, and pos- 
81 -ssing diflerent de grees of refrangibility. After 
pursuing his optical mvestigritions during a period of 
thirty 3 'ears, hepvc tolbe world, in 1704, a detailed 
account of his discoveries in an admirable work en- 
titled Optu s : or <t Tnuitist of (he HiJU’ctiom^ Urfrdc- 
fiotts, Jfi/IcrtloHS, (Uid (hfoius of Luihl. llesillcs th<‘St!, 
he published various profound miitliematieal works, 
which it is unnecessary here to enumerate. Jiike 
his illustrious e()ntem]ioraries Hoyle, Harrow, aud 
Locke, tins I'mineia man devoted much :ittcntion to 
theology a.s well as to natural Kcience. 'flie mystieal 
docti ines of nhgion were lbo.se wbieh be elnefly iii- 
ve.stigatcd .md to bis great intc resl jn tliem we owe 
the com])o.sitiim of iiis OImtouIioh.s upon ihv Ptopfie- 
ctv.s of If uhf Wr'iU pat tiruhv Ip the P) opliecirs of l)anirl 
and the Apoeaippse of !<i John, luiblished after his 
death. Among Ins niamiserijits were found many 
other theologieal picees, nujstly on such subjects as 
the Prophetic. Style, tlie llcsst of Heaven, the Reve- 
lations, the Temple of Solomon, the Sanctuary, the 
Working of the M 3 'stery of Iniquity, and the Con- 
test between the Host of Heaven and the Transgres- 
sors of the Coveiuiiit. The vlmle niaiiuscripts left 
b 3 ' Sir Isaac were penisi'd by Dr Pellet, by agree- 
ment with theexe<‘utors, with the view of publishing ’ 
such a.s were thought fit for tbe jiress; the report 
of that gentleman however w'as, that, of tbe whole 
ma«:-, nothing but a work on the Chronology of 
An<‘n'nt Kingilorns was fit for publication. That 
treatiM* aecorilingly iippeari'd; and, contrary to J)r 
Pellet’s opinion, the * Observations upon Rm- 
pbeeies,’ already meiilioiied, w^en* likewise sent to 
pri-ss. An Jltstorical Areouni of Two A'otahle (kir- 
t upturns oftSntpiure, also from tbe i>en of Sir Isaac, 
first ajipeared in a perfect form m Dr Horsley’s edi- 
tion of Ilia works in I771>. We sul>join a speeiinen 
of bi.s remarks on 

f Tlte Projdirtiv Lmujiiat/c.'] 

For imdorntauJing the ]»rophecios, we are, in the 
tirst place, to acquaint ourselves w'itli thd figurative 
language of the piojdiets. I’his language is taken 
liom the analogy between the world natural, and an 
empire or kingdom considered as a world politic. 

Accordingly, the whole world natural, consisting of 
heaven and earth, signifies the whole w'orld politic, 
consisting of thrones and people ; or so niueh of it as 
is considered in the projjhecy. And the things in that 
world signify the analogous things in this. For the 
heavens, and the things therein, signily thrones and 
dignities, and those who enjoy them ; and the earth, 
with the things thereon, the inferior people* ; ami the 
lowest parts of the earth, called Hades, or Hell, the 
lowest or most niiseruhle part of them. \V hence, 
juscending toward.s heaven, and descending to the 
earth, arc put for rising and falling in power and ho- 
nour ; rising out of the earth or waters, and falling 
into them, fV>r the rising up to any dignity or domi- 
nion, out of the inferior state of the people, or falling 
down from the same into that inferior state ; descend- 
inc into the lower pints of the earth, for descending 
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to a very low and unhappy state ; speaking with a 
faint voice otii of the dust, for being in a weak and 
low condition ; moving from one place to another, 
for translation from one <dlico, Jignit}^ or dominion 
to another ; great earthquakes, and the shaking of 
liwivon and earth, for the shaking of dominions, so 
as to distract or overthrow them j the creating a new 
lieaven and earth, and the passing away of an old one, 
or the beginning and end of the world, for the rise 
and reign of the bo<ly politic signified thereby. 

In the heavens, tlie sun and moon arc, by the in- 
tcMpretera of dreams, put for the persons of kings and 
oMceris. But in sacred |»ropliccy, whi(;h regartls not 
single persons, the sun is put for tluj whole species 
aiid race of kings, in the kingdom or kingdoms of the 
world jiolitic, shining with regal [lower and gloiy ; the 
moon mr the body of tlie common pco])b*, considered as 
I the king’s wife ; the stars for subordinate princcH ami 
i great men^ or for bishops and rulers of the people of 
j (lod, when the sun is Christ ; light for the glory, trulli, 
and knowledge, wherewith great and good men shine 
and illuminate others ; darkness for obscurity of con- 
dition, ami for error, Mindnes'-., and ignorance ; dark- 
ening, smiting, or setting of tlu! sun, moon, ami stars, 
for the cea.sing of a kingdom, or tor the desolation 
thereof, proiioiiional to the darkness ; darkening the 
sun, tuining the moon into blood, and falling of the 
stars, for the same ; new' moons, for the return of a 
dispersed people into a body politic or ecclesiastic. 

h'iro and meteors reft'r to both heaven and earth, 
and signify as follows ; — Burning anything with fire, 
is put for the consuming tJiereof by war; a confla- 
gration of tlu: earth, or turning a, country into a 
lake of fire, for the consumption of a kingdom by 
war; the being in a furnace, for the being in slavery 
under another nation ; the ascending up of the smoke 
of any bmiiing thing for ever and ever, for the con- 
tinuation 01 a conquered people under the misery of 
pei 7 )otual subjection and sla\eiy; the scorching heat 
of the sun, for vcAatious wars, persecutions, and 
troubles inflict<!d by the king; riding on the clouds, 
for reigning over much jieojde ; covering the sun with 
a cloud, or with smoke, for opi)rcssioi) of the kiiif by 
the armies of an eneiny ; ("nqicstuous winds, oi the 
motion of clouds, for wars ; tlmmlcr, or the voice of a 
cloud, for the \oicc of a multitude ; a storm of thun- 
der, lightning, hail, and ovcrilowing rain, for a tem- 
pest of jvar de'-ccuding f'lom the licavcTii^and clouds 
politic on tli(‘ heads of their enemies ; nun, if not 
immoderate, and dew, and living water, for the graces 
and doctriuos of the R[urit ; and the defect 'f rain, 
lor spiritual barrcTmcss. > 

Tn tlie eaith, tlie dry land and congregatisl waters, 
as a sea, a riier, a flood, are [ ut for the people of 
scvenil regions, nations, and dominions; cmhittering 
of waters, for gicat afUiction of the jtooyde by war and 
perBocution ; turning things into blood, for the mys- 
tical death of bodies [jolitie, that is, for their dissolu- 
tion ; the overflowing of a sea or river, for the inv'asion 
of the earth [loliUo, by the [leople of the waters; dry- 
ing up of wal,(‘vs, for tlie conquest of tluur regions by 
the earth ; fountains (»f waters fui cities, the peniia- 
nent heads of rivers pol.tic; mountains and inlands, 
for the cities of tlm earth and sea [wditie, with the 
territories and dominions bclomung to those cities- 
dens and rocks of moiintaiiw, for the teuqdeR of cities • 
the huling of men In those ilem and rocks, for the 
shutting Up of idolf in their temples ; houses and 
ships, for families, aNHcmblics, and towns in the earth 
nnd stsa politic; and o riavpr of ships uf war, for an 
army of that kingdoio that la algnified by the sea. 

Animals also, and vegetables, are put for the people 
of several rrginns and conditions ; and [larticularly 
trees, herbs, and land animals, for the people of the 
earth politic ; flags, reeds, and fishes, for those of the 
watc.'’ [>oUtic; birds and insects, for those of the 


politic heaven and earth ; a forest, for a kingdom ; 
and a wilderness, for a desolate and thin people. ^ 

If the world politic, considered in prophecy, con- 
sists of many kingdoms, they are representixl by as 
many parts of the world natural, as the iioblest by 
the celestial frame, and then the moon and clouds are 
put for the common people ; the less noble, by the 
earth, sea, and rivers, and by tlic animals or vege- 
tables, or buildings therein ; and then the greater 
and more powerful animals and taller trees, are put 
for kings, princes, and nobles. And because the whole 
kingdom is the body [lolitic of the king, therefore 
the sun, or a tree, or a beast, or bird, or a man, 
whereby the king is represented, is put in a largo 
.signification for the whole kingdom ; and several 
animals, as a lion, a bear, a leopard, a goat, according 
to their qualifies, arc put for several kingdoms and 
bodies politic ; and sacrificing of beasts, for slaughter- 
ing and conquering of kingdoms; ami friendship be- 
tween beasts, for ]>eace between kingdoms. Yet some- 
times vegetaidcs and animals are, by certain iqiithets 
or circumstances, ca tended to other Niguifications ; as 
a tree, when called the ‘tree of life’ or ‘of know- 
ledge;’ and a beast, when called ‘ the old soi*pont,’ or 
worsh ip[a*d. 

There is a question with respect to Sir Isaac New- 
toT\* which lias recently excited so much controv^er.sy 
in the literary worhi, lluil we cannot avoid taking 
some notice of it m this jdaco. It is well known 
that (hiring the hist forty years of his life, the in- 
ventive powers of this great [ihilosoiihcr seemed to 
have lost their activity ; he made no fiirther disco- 
vt-ries, and, in his later scientific publications, im- 
parted to the world only the views which he had 
formed in early life. In the article ‘ Newton’ in the 
French JJknjiaphtc lJ7itv('iselle^ written by M. Biot, 
tlu* Hlatenu'iit was for the first time made, that his 
mental jiovicr.s were impaired by an attack ivf insa- 
nity, wdiich occurred in tlie years lCSf2 and 1(593. 
This averment wms by many received with incredu- 
lity; and Sir David Brevj'ster, wlio jiuhlished a Life 
of Newton in 1831, maintains that there is no suffi- 
cient jiroof of the fact alleged. Undue importance, 
M'c humbly conceive, has been attached to this ques- 
tion in a religions [lointof view; for tlie theological 
studies of Newton were by no means confined to the 
eoneluding [jortiun of his Jjfi;, nor is the testimony 
of ev'cn so great a man in favimr of Christianity 
of iniicii value in a case wliere evidence, and not 
aulliority, must Ik* resorted to as tlie real ground of 
decision. That Newton’s mind was niucli out of 
order at the j)eri([(l mentioned, appears to us to be 
.satisfactorily jirovcd even by doeuiuunts first made 
knov n to tlie vv'orld ii’ Brewster’s work, indepen- 
dently of those [mblished by M. Biot. The latter 
gives a manuscriiitof the Dutch astronomer Ilu^’gens, 
which is still preserved at Leyden, ar>>J is to the fol- 
lowing effect. ‘ On the 29 th of May 1694, a Seotoh- 
man of the name of (k»Iin informed me that Lsfiic 
Newton, the celebrated mathematician, eighteen 
months previously, had become deranged in his 
mind, citlier from too great application to his 
studi(*8, fir from excessive grief at having lo.st, 
by fire, lii.s clicmieal laboratory and some papers. 

1 laving made observations before the chi^ccllor of 
t-ambridge, wdiicli indicated the fUienation of his 
iiitelk*ct, he was taken care of by his friends ; and 
being confined to his house, remedies were applied, 
by means of wdiieh he has lately so far recovered 
Iiis health, as to begin to again understand his own 
l^rincipia,’ This account is oonfiirmed by a diary 
kept % Mr Abraham de la Fry me, a Cambridge 
student, who, under date the 3d of February 1692 
(being what was on the continent cadled 1693, us 
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the English year then commenced on 25th March), 
relates, in a passage wliich Brewster has published, 
the loss of Newton’s papers by fire while he was at 
fthapel; adding, that wlien the philosopher came 
home, *niul had seen what was done, " every one 
thought he would have run mad; he was so trouhlc'd 
thereat, that he was not himself for a month after.’ 
This, however, is the smallest part of the evidence. 
Newton himself, writing on the 13th September 
1693 to Mr Pepys, secretary to the admir.alty, says, 

1 1 am extremely troubled at the embroilment 1 am 
; in, and have neither ate nor slept well this twelve- 
month, nor have my former consistency of mind.’ 
Again, on the 16th of the same month, lie writes to 
ins friend Locke in the follow ing remarkable terniLS ; — 

‘ Sir — Being of opinion that you endeavoured to 
embroil me with women, and by otlicr means, I was 
so much affected with it, as when one told me you 
were sickly, and would not live, 1 answered, ’twere 
lietter if you were dead. I desire 3’ou to forgive me 
this uncharitahlent'ss ; for I am now satisfied that 
what you liave done is just, and I heg your pardon 
for my having hard thoughts of you for it, and for 
representing that you struck at ilie root of morality, 
in a prineipUi you hfitl in your book of ideas, ami 
designed to imrsue m another book, and that I took 
you for a Hobbist. 1 bogj'our pardon, also, for .sajdng 
or thinking that there was a design to sell me an 
office, or to embroil mo. I am your most humble 
and unfortunate servant — Is. Newton.’ 

The answer of Locke is ailmirable for the gt'ntle 
, and affectionate spirit in which it is written . — 

‘ Sir—l have boon, ever since 1 first knew juni, so 
entirely and siiurerely your friend, and thought you 
so much mine, that I eoiild not ha\e believed what 
you tell me of yourself, had T had it from an3d)o<ly 
I else. And though I cannot hut be mightily troubled 
that you should have had so many wrong and unjust 
thoughts of me, yet, iii'xt to the return of good olliees, 
such as from a sincere good will I have ever done 
3'ou, I reoeive your acknowlcdgiiiciit of the coiitrar}* 
as tile kindest thing 3um could luivi* done rnc, since 
it gives me hoiies tliat I have not lost a friend 1 so 
much valued. After what your letter expresses, I 
shall not need to say anything to justify m3'self to 
you. I shall always think your own reflection on 
in}' carriage both to yon and all mankind w dl Hufli- 
ciently do that. Instead of that, give me leave to 
assure 3'ou, that 1 am more read3'^ to forgive 3'ou 
than'you eiui be to desire it ; and I do it so freely 
and fully, that I wish for nothing more than the 
opportunity to eonvince you tli#t I trul3' love and 
esteem you; and that I have still the samcgo()d w t . 
for 3'ou as if nolhingof tins liad happened. To con- 
firm this to you more fully, 1 should he glad to meet 
you anywhere, and the rather, because 1 he conclu- 
sion of your ktter makes me apiireheiul it would not 
lie wholly iisrloss to you. But whether you think it 
fit or not, 1 leave wholly to you. 1 shall alwaiys be 
ready to sisrve 3’'ou to my utmost, in any way you 
shall like, and shall only need your commands or 
permission to do it. 

My book is going to press for a second editiim ; 
and though I can answer for the design with winch 
I, writ yet sinee you have so opjiortunely given 

j me notice of whit you have said of it, I should take 
I it as a favour if you would point out tome the places 
I that gave deeasion to that censure, that, by explaining 
j mysedf better, I may avoid being mistaken by^ others, 

1 or unawares doing’ the least prejudice to truth or 
virtue. I am sure you are so niucli a fViend to them 
tliat were you none to me, I could expect this 
from you. But I cannot doubt hut you would do a 
great deal more than this for 103^ sake, who, after all, 


have all the coiu'em of a friend for you, wish you 
extrencly well, and am, witliout compliment,’ &e. 

To this Sir Isaac replied on the 5tli of October : — 

‘ Sir — The last winter, by sleeping too often by my 
fire, 1 got an ill habit of sleeping ; and a distemper, 
which this summer has been cpuhmiical, put lUC 
farther out of order, so that wdien I wrote to 3mu, I 
liad not slept an hour a-night for a fortnight to- 
gether, an<l for five days together not a wink. 1 
rememlxT 1 wrote you, but what I said of 3mur 
hook 1 remember not. If you please to semi me n 
transcript of that passage, I will give you an account 
of it if I can. 1 am your most bumble servant — Is. 
Newton.’ 

On the 2(Uh .Septi'niber IVyiys wrote to a ftdond of 
his, at Cambridge, a Mr Millington, making inquiry 
about New'ton’s mentiil condition, as lie had ‘lately 
received a letter from Iiim so surprising to me for the 
inconsistency of every part of it, as to he put into 
great disonk’r by it, from the concernment I have 
for him, lest it hIiouM arise from that whiidi of all 
mankind I should Ic.ist dread from him, and most 
lament f<»r - 1 mean a disi-onqiosure in head, or mind, 
or both.’ Millington answ'ers on tlie 'UMli, that two 
days previouslv, he had met NevCon at Huntingdon; 
‘ where,’ says ho, ‘ uyion Iiis ow n accord, and before I 
liad time to ask liiin any question, be told mo that 
he liad writ to you a very odd lelliT, at whioli he 
was nmeli conecrned ; and addf'd, that it was a dis- 
temper that much seizc'l his head, and that kept 
him awake for jihove live idglits together; wliich 
u]ion occasion he desired 1 would rtqiresent to you, 
and heg your yiardon, he being very much ashamed 
he should be so rude to a yierson for whom be batli 
so gr«‘at. an lionour. He is now very well, and 
tbongb I fear lie is under some small degree ol 
melaiicholv, M t I think there is no reason to suspect 
it hath at all touched his und' rstanding, and I hope 
ncvei will.’ 

Il iims ap]u*ars that, in consequence of excessive 
stinU, or the loss of v'aliiahjc papers, or both causes 
couibmcd, till! understaiuling of Newton was for 
about twelve montlis thrown into an intermittent 
disordiT, to vhich the nami' of iusanil}' ought to he 
apidied. That his intellect never attained its former 
activifi' and vigour, is made probable 113' the follow- 
ing circunist.anc(‘s. In the first place, lie published 
after 1687 110 .scientific work cxi'cpt what he then 
jios.sessod the materials of. Secondly, he tells at the 
cud of the .second book of his ‘Ojitics,’ that ‘ though 
he felt the neecs.sit}^ of his cxpeiimeiits, or rendering 
them more perfect, he vi\as not abb' to resolve to do 
so, these matters licing no longer in his way.’ And 
lastl}', of the niaim, scripts found after his death, 
aniomding, .as wc Icarii from Dr Chai'les Hutton, to 
‘ u]>ward.s of four thousand sheets in folio, or eiglit 
reams of fiiolscaj) papiT, liesidea tho bound books, of 
wliich the number of sheets is not mentioned.’* 
none was thought worthy of publication except his 
work on the ‘ Chronology of Ancient Kingdoms,’ 
and ‘ Ohserv.'ition.s on the Proydiucies.’f 

The charai'.ter and most prominent discoveries of 
New Ion are summed up in his epitaph, of which tlie 
following is a translation. ‘ Here lies inkTred 
Isaac Newton, knight, who, avKIi an energy of mind 

* Hutton’s Mnthoinaticjil Dictionary, aHiclc Krv'ton. 

t SlioubI the reader desire to invc'sliifate the fincsfitm more 
fully, lie will find it amply di-icushcil in Iliot's hifo of Newton, 
of which a translation i^ imlili.diod in the LUjinry of Uaeful 
lvno^vledR:o; Brewster's Life of Newton, pp. 922- SW; Biot’s 
rcplv to Brewster, in the Journal nrn Savans for .Tune IIKS; 
Edinbui-Kh Bevipw, vnl. Iri. p fi ; Foieiiyn aiiartorly Itoview, 
vol. xii. p. 15 ; and Phrennlodieiil .Tonniiil, vol. vli. p. aiS. 
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almost divine, guided by the light of mathematics 
purely his own, first demonstrated tlic motions and 
figures of the planets, the paths of comets, and the 
causi's of the tides ; who disrovered, what before his 
time no one had even suspected, that rays of light 
are differently refrangible, and that this is the cause 
of colours; and who Mas a diligent, i)enetrating, and 
faithful interpreter of nature, antiquity, and the 
sacred writings. In his philosophy, he iiiaiiitained 
the majesty of the ,Supreme Being ; in his manners, 
ho expressed the simplicity of tiie Gospel. Let 
mortals congratulate themstives that the world lias 
seen so great and excellent a man, the glory of human 
nature.’ 

JOHN RAY. 

John Kay (1028-1 Tori), tlie son of a hlaeksmitli 
at Black Notley, in Essex, wa.s tin* most eminent of 
several distinguished and i ii defat igahlf* i‘ultivator,s of 
natural liistory who appeared in England about the 
middle of the .seventeenth eenturv. In tiie depart- 
ment of botany, he laboured with extraordinary 
diligence ; and hi.s w'orks on this subject, whiidi are 
more numerous than tliose of any other botanist 
except Linnams, have sueh merit as to entitle him 
to be ranked as one of tbe great founders of ilie 
science. Kay was educated for the church at (’am 
bridge, wiiere Jie was a felhnv-pupil and intimate of 
Isaac Barrow, llis theological vicw.s were akin to 
the rjitional opinions lield by tliat eminent divine, 

■ and by Tillotaon and Wilkins, with wdioin also Kay 
I vvas on familiar terms. The passing of the act of 
j uniformity in put an end to Kay’s prospects 
in the church ; for in tliat year he was dei»rived of 
Ibis fellow'sl ii> of M'rinity college, on aecountofhis 
fionacicMitious refusal to comply with the injunction, 
that all o^'clesiastical pt*rsons should make a deela- 
ration of tbe nullity and illegality of tbe solemn 
league and eovouaiit. In eomp.iiiy witli Ids friend 
Mr Willugliby, also celebrated at^ a natnrallst, he 
visited several eontinentul countries in hotli 

laTerc and after wliieli year, his love of natural his- 
tory irirluced him to pcraml ulate England and Seot- 
lanil extensively. I’he principal wHjrks in which the 
results of his studies and travels were given to the 
public, are,’ Observahons, TnjuHjtaphical, Mortd^ and 
Physiological ^ nuule in a Jonrnvy through putt of ihv 
how Countries^ (jrrrmny, /tidy, and France (IGT’l); 
and Historia Plantarnm Generali's [‘A (ieiieral 
History of riants’]. The Utter, eonsi.sting of two 
large folio volumes, which were published in J68G 
I <188, is a work of prodigious labour, and 
aims at dcserilnng and reducing to the author’s 
system all the jilants that liad been discovered 
throughout the world. As a cultivator of z<M)logy 
and entomology also, Bay deserves to be mentioned 
with honour; and he farther served the cause of 
Bcience by editing and enlarging tlie iMisthumous 
works ofhi.sfnnml Wdlnghby on birds and fisln .s. 
iiis character as a nature list is thus s^joken of by 
fch© liev, Gilbert White of Selhorne, wdio was addict- 
ed to the same iiursuits: ‘()ur ('ountryman, tlie 
excellent Mr Bay, is the fudy descrilH'r tliat con- 
veys some precise i lea in everv b rm or word, main- 
taming Ids su] a lion ty ovet bis toilowers and imita- 
tors, in spite of the advantage »)1 fresh discoveries 
and modem information.’* ihivier, also, gives him 
h, htgli Charat'der as rt naturaJist ; and the author of 
ti r«,»cent memoir speaks of him iu the ibUowing me- 
rited terms His -aried and. useful labours have 
just!}' eim.sed him to be regarded as the father of 
natural histoiy in this country: ami his charai'ter 
is, iu every respect, such as W'C should wish to beloug 

* Natural History of Sdbornc, bi'ttor 45. 


to the individual enjm^ing that Wgh distincti«n. His 
dainis to the regard of posterity are not more founded 
on his futellcctual capacity, than on his moral ex- 
cellence. Ho maintained a steady and uncoippro- 
mising adherence to his principles, at a time when 
vacillation and (“hange w’cre so common as almost 
to escape unnoticed and uncensured. From some 
conscientious scrui»les, which he shared in common 
with many of the wisest and most pious men of his 
time, he did not hesitate to sacrifice his views of 
preferment in the church, although his talents and 
learning, joined to the powerful influence of his 
numerous friends, might iiave justified him in as- 
piring to a eonsideruhle station. The benevoleneo 
of ins disposition continually appears in the gene- 
rosity of llis praise, the temiernnss of his censure, 
an<l solicitude to promote the welfare of others. His 
inotle.sty and self-abaseme nt were so great, that they 
tniiis])ire insensibly on all occasions ; and his affec- 
tionate and grateful feelings led him, as has been 
remarkcil. to fulfil the sacred duties of friendship 
even to his own prcjinlice, and to adorn the bust of 
his friend with wreatlis which he himself might 
have justly assumed. All these qualities were re- 
fined and exalteri by tlie purest Christian feeling, 
and the union of the whole eonstitutes a character 
which procured the admiration of (‘ontemporaries, 
and well deserves to Iw* recommended to the imi- 
t.'ition of posterity.’* For the greater part of his 
popular fame, however, Kay is indebted to an admir- 
able treatise published in IGUl, under the title of 
The Wisdom of God Manifested in the of the 

Creation, w’hich lias gone tiirough many editions, 
and been translated into several eontiiiental lan- 
guages. One of llis reasons for i-omposing it is thus 
slated by liiinsclf : ‘By virtue of my function, I sus- 
jx'ct myself lo lie obliged to wTife something in 
divinity, having w ritten so much on other sutyjeets; 
for, being not permitted to serve tlie church with my 
tongue in preaching, I know not hut it may bo my 
duty to serve it with my hand in wTiting ; and 1 
have made choice of this sulijeet. as thinking myself 
best qualified to tn*at of it.’ Natural theology had 
jiri'viously been Ire.'ited of m Englatid by Ikiyle, 
Stillingtieet, Wilkin.s, Henry More, and Cud W'ortb ; 
but Kay was tlie first to systematise ami popularise 
the .subj(‘et in tlie manner of I’aley’s w'ork, the un- 
rivalled merits of wliieli have caused it to supe'rsede 
both tlie treatise now under consideration, and tbe ! 
similar jiroducl ions of Derhani in the beginning of 
the cigiiteenth eentury.f But though w’ritten in a * 
more pleasing style, and at a time wdien science had 
attained greater e^yten si on and accuracy, the ‘ Natu- 
ral Theology’ of Kaley is hut an Imitation of Kay’s 
Volume, ami he has th rived from it many of his 
most .striking arguments and illustratituis. Kay 
tUsplays throughout his treatise much philostqihical 
caution witli respect to the admissitri of facts iu 
natural history, and good sense in (die reflections 
wliieli he is led by ins subject to indulge in. 8ewe- 
ral extracts from the work are liero subjoined. 

t The Study of Nature Feeommended.} 

T.ct us tiicTi consider the works of God, and observe 
the ojieral^uiis of his humls : let us take notice of and 

♦ Monioir of Ray, In The Naturalist's Library, Eiitomolog)’, 
vol. vli. p. fifl. 

i llerliam’s works here alltalod to are, Ph}/»leo-Theoloffp, ora 
JIh’nwnttratfon qf Itte Jieinfl and AHrUmtet of a God, frtmhU 
Works of itreation (l7Kh ; anti Astro-Theology, or a Ihmon- 
slraiion of the lieing and AUribut^ of a God, from a Survey of 
the /leaocns (1714). Tiie substonoe of both had been preached 
by tlio author in 1711 tuid 1712 , in the capacity of iectiuwon 
lloylc'b fiumdatioii, 
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admire his infinite wisdom and pno<lncs8 in the for- 
mation of them. No creature in this fcublunary world 
is capable of so doing beside man ; yet we are deficient 
herein : we content ourselves ndth the knowledge of 
the tongues, and a little skill in pliilology, or history 
perhaps, and antiquity, and neglect that which to me 
seems more material, I mean natural history and the 
works of the creation. I do not iliscominend i>r 
derogate from those other studies; I should betray 
mine own ignorance and weakness sliould 1 do so ; I 
only wish they might not altogotijer jnstle out and ex- 
clude this. I wish that this might be brought in fashion 
among us; 1 wish men would be so equal and civil, 
as not to disparage, deride, and vilify those studies 
which themsclvca skill not of, or are not conversant 
in. No knowledge can be inoie pleasant than this, 
none that doth so satisfy and feed the soul ; in com- 
parison W’hereto that of words and phrases seems to 
me insipid and jejune. That learning, saith a wise 
and observant jircdato, whieJi consists only in the foiin 
and pedagogy of arts, or the oritii'al notion upon vAords 
and phrases, bath in it this intrinsical inijierfeciion, 
that it is only so far to be esteemed as it eonduceth 
to the knowledge of tilings, being in itself but a kind 
of pedantry, opt to iiif('<'t a man with such oild 
humours of pridi', and alfei'tation, and curiosity, as 
will render him untifc for uny great eiujiloynieiit. 
Words being but the images of mattei, to be wholly 
given np to the study of these, what is it but Pygma- 
lion’s fie iizy to fall in loiow'ith a ]tleturc or image. 
As for oratoiy, wliidi is the best skill about words, 
that hath by some wdse men bei-n esUcuied but a 
voluptuary art, like to cookery, which sjanls wholesome 
meats, and helps unwholesouK', by the vaiicty of 
sauces, serving more to the jileasuie of taste Iban the 
health of the body. 


{^PropoHi<y>uUe Leufjlhs of (he AVc/x mul Lrjs of 
Afiionth. 1 

I shall now' add another iiistanee of the wisdom of 
nature, or nither the (Jod of natme, in adai'ting the 
parts of the bamo animal one to another, and that is 
the proportioning the length of tho nock to that of 
the legs. For seeing terrestrial animals, as well bird-? 
as quadrupeds, are endued with legs, upon w'hich they 
stand, and wherew’ilh they transfer themselves from 
place to place, to gather tluir food, and for other 
eonveuieiices of life, and so the trunk of tlieir body 
must needs he elevatt'd above the sn{ierfiei(‘s of the 
earth, so that they could not coinenieiitly ciiher , 
gathd^ their food or drink if they wanted a neek, 
therefore Nature hath not only fuinislied them there- 
with, but w'ith such a one as is'teornmcn.surablo to 
their legs, exeejit here tho eleph.ant, which h.itli 
indeed a short neck (for the evcessive weight of his 
head and teeth, which to a long m ck would ha’ie been 
unaupportablc), but is provided with a trunk, where- 
with, as W'ith k hand, be takes up his food and drink, 
and brings it^o his mouth. I siiy the iieeks of birds 
afld quadvnp<;ds arc couinicnsuralo to their legs, so 
that they wdiich have long legs lime long necks, and 
they that have short legs short ones, lus is seen in 
the crocodile, and all lizards ; and those tliat have no 
legs, as they do not want necks, so neither have they 
any, as fishes. This equality between the length ol’ 
the legs jand nc^, is esjiecially seen in beasts that 
feed constantly upon grass, whose necks and legs are 
always very near equal ; very near, 1 say, because the 
tmekmust necessarily have some adviwitage, in tluif it 
cannot hangpeiqiendicularly down, but must incline a 
little. Moreover, because this sort of creatures must 
n«edfl hold their heads dowm in an inclining posture 
foT a considerable time together, wdiich would lie very 
laborious and painful for the muscles; therefore on 
each side the ridge of the vertebres of the neck, 


nature hath placed an apoticurom^ or nervous liga- \ ) 
ment of a great thickness and strength, apt to sti'etch 1 1 
and shrink again as ne<id requires, and void of sense, \ 
extending from the head (to which, and the next I 
vertebres of tho neck, it is fastened at that cud) to the | 
middle vertebres of the back (to which it is knit at 
the other), to a'^'.ist tliem to sujiport tin' hood in that 
posture, which aponeurosis is taken notiiic of by the 
vulgar by ilu; name of fixfax, or pack wax, or whit- 
leathcr. It is also very tibservable in fow'ls that wade 
in the water, which, biiving long legs, have also necks 
answcnibly long. Only in these too there is an ex- 
ception, exccetliiig w'oitliy to be noted ; for some water- 
fowl, which are jialmipcds, or whole-footed, have very 
long necks, and \et but short b-g'^, as swans and geese, i 
and some Indian birds; wheiein we may observe the 
admirable jirovnlonee of Nature. Tor such birds as 
were to searcli and gatlier tlu'ir ibod, whether herbs 
or insects, in the bottom of ptmls and deep watein, 
have long m-cks fnr that jmrposi', though their legs, 

•as is most eoiivenicnt for swimming, be but short. 
Whereas there fiM‘ no land-fowl to be seen with short 
legs and long necks, but all have tlieir necks in length I 
cmnniensuiate to tlv i legs. This instance is the 
more considerabh , been, use the atheists’ usiml flam 
will not here ho|]» iliem out. For, sav tliey, there 
wore many animals of disproportiomUe )i.‘vrls, nnd of 
absurd and uncouth shajx's, produced at fust, in the 
iiifaney of the world; hut lieeause they could not 
gather their food to perform oilier fnnciinjift m'ei'ssniy 
to inaintain life, they soon perished, ami were hmt 
agJiiii. For these birds, we see, can gather their food i 
u]ion land conveniently enough, notwii.hstandmg the 
length of tlieir nocks ; for exam] de, geese graze U|ion 
commons, and can fei'd themselves fat upon land. Vet 
is there not, <uie land-bird which hath its neck thus 
dls]iroportioiia.te to its legs ; nor one wuiter one neither, 
blit such us aif‘ <U:stined by nature in siieli manner as 
webaie mentioned to seiiiTb and gather their food; 
for nature makes not a long neek to no purjio.se. 

[(onrn Ejhortation fo 

MetJiinlvs by all this provision for the use and ser- 
vile of man, the Aimiehty intcrjiretal ively speaks to 
him in this manner: ‘ I have now jil. nisi thee in a 
sjiacjous and well-furnished woilii ; 1 have emluod 
tlie<‘ with an ability ol uiulendanding what is beauti- 
ful and [ij’oportioiialde, and have made that winch Is 
so agreeable and dcligJitl'ul to thee ; J have provided 
thee wiih materials whereon to exercise anil employ 
thy art and strength ; 1 have gnen thee an oxeeUent 
instrument, the hand, aivommodated to make use of 
them all; 1 haie distinguished the earth into hills 
and valleys, and jilaiiis, and im adows, and w'oods; all 
these parts capable of culture and iinproveuient by thy 
indnstry ; 1 have ooniniitted to thee, for thy assistance 
in iJiy labours of ploughing, and carrying, and drawing, 
ami travel, the laborious ox, the jafient ass, and the 
strong and serviceable* horse; I have created a mul- 
titude of seeds for thee, to make choice out of tbem, 
of wdiat is most pleasant to thy taste, and of nu>.st 
wholesome and plentiful nourishment ; 1 have also 
made great variety of tnie.ri, bearing fruit both foi 
food and physio, those, too, cajiablc of being moliornted 
and imjirovcd by transplantation, steicora^iun, inci- 
sion, pruning, wratering, and other arts and devices. 
Till and manure thy fields, sow them with tliy seeds, 
extirpate noxious and unjirofitaldc herbs, guard tliem 
from the invasions and sjioil oi' be.ists clear and fence 
in thy meadows and pa'-tures, dress and iiruno thy 
vines, and so i*ank and disjioso lliem as i.s most suit- 
able to the climale; plant thee orchaixh, with all 
sorts of fmit-tn;es, in such oid(*r as may be most 
beautiful to the eye, ami most comprehensive of 
plants ; gardens for culinary herbs, and all kinds of 




fiftlladii);? ; for deloctable flowers, to gratify the eye 
"With their agreeable colours and figures, and tliy scent 
with their fragrant odours; for odoriferous and evor- 
grcen slinibs iiJid suffrutices ; for exotic and medicinal 
of jdl sorts ; and dispose them that comely 
order as may be most plcaBunt to behold, and com- 
n»odjous for access. 1 have furnished thoc with all 
materials for building, as stone, and timla^r, and 
' slate, and lime, and clay, and earth, whereof to make 
i bricks and tiles. Deck and bespangle the country 
mth houses and villages convenient for thy habita- 
tion, provided with out-liouses and stables for the 
harbourijig arni shelter of thy cattle, with barns and 
gi-anaricB for the reception, nnd custody, and stoi ing 
up thy corn and fruits. I have made thee a sociable 
creature, zoon pulitU'-m, for the imiu-ovcment of thv 
understanding by conference, and communication of 
observations and e s peril n en ts ; for mutual help, as- 
sistance, and defence, build thee large towns ami 
cities with straight and well-paved streets, and ele- 
gant rows of houses, adorned with magnificent temples 
for niy honour and worship, with beautiful palaces 
for thy princes and grandees, with stately halls foi 
i public meetings of the citizens and their sovend com 
panics, and the sessions of the courts of judicature, 
besides public porticos nnd aqueducts. 1 have im- 
planted ill thy nature a ilesiro of seeing strange and 
foicign, and tindiiig out unknown countries, for the 
unprovemont and advance of thy knowledge in geo- 
graphy, by observing the bays, and creeks, and havens, 
j and promontoiies, the outlets of rivers, the situation 
{ of the mart time towns and cities, the longitude and 
; latitude, &e., of those jiluces ; in jutlitics, by noting 
ibeir gOYcrumeut, their manners, laws, and nistmui, 
their diet and riicdicliu-, their trades and manufac- 
tures, their hmisea and buildirgs, their c\<’rcis(\s and 
sports, ike. In physiology, or natural history, by 
soarehing out their natural rarities, the productions 
both (d’ laud and water, what species of animals, plants, 
and mineral.s, of fruits and drugs, arc to he found there, 
what commodities for barteniig and permutation, 
whereby thou iiiaj^cst lie enabled to make large addi- 
tions to natural history, to advance those other 
seic'iccs, and to benefit aul enrieli thy country by 
increase of its trade and increbandise. I have given 
thee timber and iron to build the hulls of sliip-v, tall 
j trec.s for masts, flax and hemp for sails, cables and 
■finiago for rigging. I have armed thee with courage 
t md hardiness to attempt the seas, and traverse the 
spacious plains of that liquid element ; I have assisted 
thee with a conqiass, to direct thy course wh ui thou 
' shalt be out of all ken of land, and havx* norhing in 
vl 'W' but sky and woiter. Do .thither for the pui*posos 
befure-uientionod, and bring home what may bo u^oful 
and beneficial to thy country in general, or thyself in 
Iiarticular.’ 

1 persuade myself, that the bountiful and gnieious 
Author of man’s being and faculties, and all things 
else, delights in tlio beauty of nis creation, and is 
well pleased with the industry of man, in adorning 
the earth with beautiful c’tk's and castlos, with plea- 
$ant villages and country-houses, with regular gardens, 
and orchards, and plantations of all sorts of shrubs, 
and herbs, and fi ults, for meat, medicine, or moderate 
delight ; with shady woods and proves, and walks set 
with rows of elegant trees ; with pji,Hture.s clothed with 
flocks, and vaU.o|h eovcri'd out w^ith coru,^nd mea- 
dows burtliened with grass, and whatiwev eioc diffe- 
j rtmeeth a civil and widl-cultivatcd region i^om a 
t barren and desolate wilderness. 

! If a country tlju' planted and adorned, thus 
poUfihed and civilised, thus improved to the height by 
all manner ( f culture for the support and Hustenance, 
and convenieut. entertainment of iniiunicrablo muUi- 
tudea of jMsojile, be not to be preferred before a bar- 
' baruvs and inhospitable Scythia, without houses. 


without plantations, without corn-fields or vineyards, 
where tlie roving hordes of the savage and truculent ! 
inhabitants transfer themselves from place to place 
in wagons, they can find pasture and forage for I 
their cattle, and live upon milk, and flesh roas^ in 
the sun, at the pommels of their saddles ; or a rude 
and unpolished America, peopled with slothful and 
naked Indians — instead of well-built houses, living in 
.pitiful huts and cabins, made of poles set end-w^ays ; 
then surely the brute beast’s condition and manner of 
living, to which what we have mentioned doth nearly 
approach, is to be esteemed better than, man’s, and 
wit and i-eafton was in vain bestowed on him, 

YAH Tliiiif/is not Made for Man.l 

There are infinite other creatures without this earth, 
which no considerate man can think were made only 
for man, and have no other use. For my part, I can- 
not believe that all the things in the world were so 
made for man, that they have no other use. 

For it seems to me highly absurd and unreasonable 
to think that bodies of sueli vast magnitude as the 
fixed stars were only made to tw'inkle to u.s ; nay, a 
multitude of them there are, that do not so much as 
twinkle, being, either by reason of tlicir distance or 
of their .smallness, altogctlicr invisible to the naked 
eye, and only diseijvcrable by a telescopy; and it is 
likflly, perfecter telescopes than we yet have may bring j 
to ligiit many more ; and who knows how many lio 
out of tlie ken of the best telescope that can possibly j 
be made X And 1 bclievo there are many species in { 
j nature, even in this sublunary world, which were never ' 
yet talien notiee of by man, atnl conscijuciitly of no use 
to him, whieli yet we are not to think were created in ' 
vain ; but may be found out l\y, and of u.se to, those 
who shall live after us in future ages. lJut though 
in this sense it ho not true that all things wei*c matlc ! 
for man, yet thu'' far it is, tliat all the creatures in 
the world may be some way or other useful to us, at ! 
least to exorcise our wits and understandings, in 
considering and eontemplating of them, and no afford 
MS aubjeot of a<liniring and glorifying their and our 
Maker. Seeing, then, wo do believe and assert that 
all things wore in some sense made for us, avc arc 
thereby obliged to make use of them for those pur- 
po,s{‘.s for U'hicli they .servo u.s, else wo frustrate this 
end of their creation. Now, some of them serve 
only to exercise emr minds. Many others there be 
whieh might probably serve us to good puipose, 
whoso uses are not discovered, nor are they over like 
to be, without pains and iiidusti^. True it i«, enany 
of the greatest inventions have been accidentally 
stumbled upion, bi^^ not by men supine and carele.ss, 
but busy ami inquisitive. Some reproach niethinks 
it i.s to learned men, that theni should be so many 
animals still in the world whose outward lyhapc is not' 
yet tak 'ii notice of or de.?cribed, much less their way 
of generation, food, manners, uses, observed. 

Ray published, in 1()72, ft Collection <rf English 
veibif, ami, in 1700, A Persuosive to a Holg Life. The 
hitter posscsse.s the same riitional and solid character 
wliicli distiiigiaslies his scientific and physico-theo- 
logical works. From a posthumous volume of his 
correspondence published hy Berham, w'o extract 
the following affecting letter, written on his death- 
bed to Sir Ilans Sloane : — * 

* Dear Sir — The best of friends. These are to take 
a ^iial leave of you as to this world : I look upon 
myself as a dying man. God requite your kindness 
expressed anyways tow'ards me a hundredfold; bless 
you with a confluence of all good tilings in this 
world, and eternal life and liapjAncss here^ter ; grant 
u.<j a happy meeting in heaven. I am, Sir, ct^nally 
yours — John Ray.’ 
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THOMAS STANLEY — SIR WILLIAM DITGDALE — 
ANTHONY WOOD — KLIAS ASHMOl.B — JOHN 
AUBREY — THOMAS RTMEll. 

During this period there lived several writers of 
great industry, whose works, though not on subjoets 
caUnilatcd to give the names of the authors much 
popular celebrity, have yet been of eonsidcrable use 
to aubsi'qnent literary meji. Thomas Stanley 
(l«2S'-107a) is the author of nn erudite and bulky 
compilation, entitled The Hustont of Phitosophv; 
containing the Lives^ Opiniarif}, Actions, and Dis- 
covrses of the Philosophera of even/ Sect. t)f tliis 
the first volume appeared in and Iho fourth in 

1602. Its stjile IS uncouth and obscure;* and the 
work, though still resorted to as a mine of informa- 
tion, has been in other respects superseded by more 
elegant and less voliiniinous productions. Sir Wil- 
liam Diiodalr (1605-1686) w'as highly distin- 
guished for his knowh'dge of heraldry and antiqui- 
ties. Ills work entitled The Itanmuje of England, 
is esteemed as without a rival in its own depart- 
ment; and his Antiquities of Warnuchshhe Illustrated 
(16.56), has been placed in tlu* forem(*st rank of 
county histories, lie i)uhlishecl also a /fjAten/ q/>8V 
PauPs Cathedral; and three volumes of a great work 
entitled ^Innastieon Anghcnnnn ( ! 655-1 673), inttmdt'd 
to embrace the history of the nutnastu* and other re- 
ligious foundations which existed in England before 
the Ilefornuitvon. Heside.s several other publications, 
Dugdaleleft a large eolleethm of manuscripts, which 
are now to he found in the Bodleian library at Ox- 
ford, and at the Herald’s college. Anthony Wood 
(1 6.32-1 695), a native of Oxford, was addicted to | 
similar ilursuits. He published, in 1691, a -well-known 
w'ork entitled Aihentv (honienses, heiiig an account 
of the lives and wiitings of almost all the einiiu'ut 
authors educated at Oxford, and many of tho.se e<lu- 
euted at the university of Cambridge. This book 
has been of much utility to the eompilers of bio- 
graphi(;al works, though, in point of composition ami 
impartiality, it is held in little esteem. Wood appears 
to have been a respecter of truth, but to have been 
frequently misled by narrow-minded prejudices ami 
hastily -formed opinions. His stylo is poor and vul- 
gar, and his mind seems to liave been the reverse of 
'philosophical, lie compiled also a work on the his- 
tory and antiquities of the university of Oxford, 
which w^as published only in Tjutin, the translatiou 
into that language being made by Dr Fell, bishop 
of Oxford. Elias Ashmolk (1017-1 602 ), a fiunous 
antiquary and virtuoso, wa.s a friend of Sir William 
Dugdale, wdiose daughter lie mar^'^cd. In the earlier 
part of his life he was addicted to astrology ami a’- 
ehemy, but afterwarrls devoted lii.s atteutmn more 
exelasively||to antiquities, heraldry, and the collec- 
tion of coins and other rarities. His most celebrated 
work, entitled# 77ie Institution, Laivs, and Ceremonies 
of the Most NiMde Order of the Garter, was published 
in»l672, A'collcction of rarities, hooks, and manu- 
scripts, which h(\ presented to the university of 0 .k- 
ford, constituted the foundation of the Aslimolean 
niusemn now existing there, John Aubiiey (1626- 
1 700) studied at Oxford, and, while there, aided in the 
collection of materials for Diigdale’s ‘ Monasticon 
Aiiglicanum;’ at a later period, he furnished valuable 
assistance to Aifthony Wood. Ilis only published 
work is a collection of popular sujierstitions relative 
t6 dreams, portents, ghosts, wdteheraft, &e., under 
the title of Miscellanies. His manuscripts, of which 

* Take tlie followln^r eentonoc as a spoflmon : ‘ Roepticibm 
la a faculty opposing ptieuoiTicna and intoUlglWpn all iminncr 
of ways j whereby we procoert through the equivalence of con- 
trary things and speechcK, first to suHi>fUf.ion, then to indistur- 
Imnoe.' 


many are preaerved in the Ashmolcan museum and 
the library of thelloyal Society, prove his reseaixdies 
to have been very exteiLsive, and have furnished 
much useful information to later antiquarji^. Au- 
brey has been too harslily censured by G ifford: as a 
eredulou.s fool ; yet it must he admitted that his 
power of discriminating truth from falsehood was by 
no means renmrkahle. Three volumes, published 
in 1813, nuuer llie title of Letters written hg Emment 
Persons in the. Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, 
^’c. with Circs of Eminent Men, ai'e oceupie<l piiu- 
eipally hv very curious literary anecdotes, which 
Aubrey coniimmicatcd to Anthony W»M>d. Thomas 
livMEit, a <li.stinguished hisloricul antiquary, is the 
last of Jiis class w lioin we shall mention at present. 
Having been appointed royal historiographer in 
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1692, he availed himself of the opportunities of re- 
scandi which his ollice atlonled him, and in 1704 
la'gaii to pnhli.di a collection of public treaties and 
eompatts, under the title of Fadcra, Coivrentkmes, 
et cu/nsciniqne genens riefa Pn/flira, inter lieges Anglia; 
et alios Pr/nripe^, ah anno llOl. Of thi.s w’Ofk he 
published fifteen A'^olumcs folio, being assisted in his 
I.'ihours by li»hert Sanderson, miother industrious 
antiquary, by whom five more w'erc added after 
Itymer’s death in 171.5. The ‘ Foedera,’ though im- 
melhodieal ami iU digested, is a highly valuable 
publication, and, imlei'd, is indispensable to those 
wdio desire to be aeeimituly acquainted with the 
history of England. Fifty-eight manuscript volumes, 
eontaiuiMg a great variety of historical materials 
collected by Hymcr, are preserved in the Britisli 
mu.seum. 

TOM d’UBI'KY and tom BROWN. 

Very dificreni in character from these grave and 
ponderous authors were tlieir contcmiioraries Tow 
D’URFJ-fr and Tom Brown, who entertained tin? 
public in the reign of William 111. with occasional 
whimsical eomimsitions both in prose and verae, 
which are now valued only .‘is conveying some no^on 
of the taste and manners of tlie tune. D Uifeys 
comedies, which pos.spss much farcical humoui’, have 
long been considered too licentious for the st^. As 
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a merry ami facetious companion, his society was 
greatly wurted, and he was a distinmiighed com- 
posesr of jovial ami party songs. In the 20th nuth* 
her of ‘ The Guardian,’ Steele nientit)us a collection 
of sonnets published under the title of Laityh ami be 
Fat, or Pillft l!o 3*vrye Melancholy ; at the same time 
censuring the world for ungratefully neglecting to 
reward tlie jocose lalioiirs of D’llifey, ‘wlio was so 
large a, ctmtributor to this treatise, and to whose 
himiorous pnalnctions so rural squires in the 
remotest part of this i.slaiul are obliged for the dig- 
nity and state w-hich corinilencv gives them.’ In 
the 6 7th mimber of the same work, iVddison humo- 
rousiy solicits the attcnclani'c of his readers at a play 
for u’Urfcy’s bentsfit. The ]>rfMlui*o seems h> have 
relieved the necessities of the poet, who continued to 
^ve ft>rth his drolleries till his death in 172.‘i. Tom 
Iirown, wlio died in 1704, wjts a ‘ merry fellow’ and 
libertine, who, Imving by Ins immoral «*ondnct lost 
the situation of schoolmn.ster at Kingston-upon- 
Thames, hecatne a jirofi^ssional author and libeller 
in the metropolis, llis writings, which consist of 
dialogiic.s, letters, p<M_uns, ami other miscellanies, 
display considerable learning as well as shri'wdness 
and humour, but are deformed by obscene and scur- 
rilous huflbonery. From the ephemeral nature of 
the subjects, very few of Ibein can now ik' pi'rused 
with iutere.sf ; indeed the following extracts com- 
prise nearly all the readable passages that <*an with 
delicacy be presented in these modern times. 

1 [it'Wrr/ma f^curron iiH/ic Fc.vt Warld (o Loain X/l\J 

All the f oin creation of tliin lower world at picsent 
runs upon you ; and the de\il a word we can licar in 
any of om coilco-houscs, hut what his (lalln; majesiy 
is more or less ooiu’enu d in. ’1 jm agreed on by all 
onr virtuosos, that since tlie days of Dioolcsian, t'o 
prince luia been so great a hciicfaotor to hell as your- 
self ; and as inmdi a master of eloijnence as I wiis once 
thought to be at Paris, I ivaiit words t(; tell you how 
much you are counriended here for s-f hor"ic)i.lly tramp- 
ling under f<-ot tlie treaty of'livswiolc, and opening a 
new seciic of v^ar in your grent rlimiicteric, at which 
age most of ills* princes before you ivo'i'osuch recreants, 
ns to tJiink of making up their scores with heaven, 
and leaving their neighbours in peace. Ilut you, they 
! s.'iy, are above such sordid prcccdcnih ; and rather 
' than Pluto should want men t«) peoplolits doniiniom,, 
are willing to spare lihu half a million of your own 
I subjects, and that at a junctuic, too, when you aie 
' not overstocked with them. 

TIms has gained yon a u)iive^*i'al applause in these 
regions; the three Furies sing your praises in every 
(Street : Jtellona swears there’s never a ftriiu'c in Fhris- 
tendoni worth hanging liesides yourself; and Charon 
bustles for you in all compaines. Uc desired me 
about a, week ago to ]ircsei)t his most humble resjiccts 
te> you, adding, that if it had not been for your nia- 

C 'y, he,, with Ills wife and children, must long ago 
a quartered upon the jairish ; for which reas(»ii he 
duly drinks your health every morning in a cup of 
cold Styx his conscienn*. * * 

Last week, ns T was sitting with some of my ac- 
^ quaiutauco in a publie-liouso, after a great deal of 
importineut chat about tiio atlairs of the Milanese, 
apd the intended siege of Mantua, the whole coinp.'iny 
j f#l a*tallEing of your imijcsty, and what glorious ex- 
; 1 pkH» yoo hiid perfomied in your tnnf'. Why, gcntle- 
■ aam, say8 an IlFlooked rancal, who proved tolie llcto- 
[ stratuii*, for Pluto’s sake l<ffc not the grand monarch 
m« away with aU y<*u'r praiews. I lutvo done somc- 
I thing inemorablo in my tin^ too ; ’tw^as 1 who, out 
' of the gaktji de CQyw\ tmd ih, perjictuato my name, 
dred tho%in.oU8 temple of the Ephesian Diana, and 
! in tyo hours consumed that maguiflceiit structure, 
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which was two huridred years a-building ; therefore, ! 
gentlemen, lavish not away a*! your praises, i beseech 
you, lOjKiu one man, but allow others their share. ! 
Why, thou ilimiputive inconsiderable wretch, said I j 
in a great passion to him, tliou worthless idle logi^r- , 
head, thou pigmy in sin, thou Tom Thumb in ini- | 
quity, how dares such a puny insect, as thou art, have j 
the impudence to enter tho lists with Louis le Grand I f 
Thou vainest thyself upon firing a church, but bow t [ 
wdicn the mistress of the house was gone out to assist 
Glympias. ’Tis plain, thou hadst not the courage to } 
do it when the goddess was present, and upon the spot, j 
Put wliat is this to what my royal maatcr can boast of, i 
that bad destroyed a hundred and a hundred such ! 
foolish fahrics in his time. * * I 

Jlo had no sooner made his ofitt, but, cries an odd 
sort of a spark, with his hat buttoneil up before, like 
a country Kcra]H!r, TTndor favour, sir, W’hat do you | 
think of me? Why, who arc you? replied J to liirn. 
Who am I, answered he ; why, Nero, the sixth cm- I 
peror of Koine, that murdered my —— Come, said 
1 to him, to stop }oiir [irating, 1 know y^uir history as ' 
well as yonrself, that murdevi'd your inothiT, kicked 1 
your wife down .st.airs, dcspatclied two apostles out of! 
the world, begun the fii’ft persecution against the Clms- 
tlans, and hn-tly, put ymir master Seneca to death.' 

I These notions jire made light of, and tho sarcastic^ 
shj]^deprocee«l-i- | \\ licn'as, lie: most Christian majesty, , 
whose ad vo^akte 1 am resolved tube against all opposers 1 
whatever,hi||#i bravely and generously starved a million | 
of poor llugonois iil hoiin*, and sent t’other million of 
them a-gra/in^ into foreign otuntiios, contrary to 
solemn edicts, and repeated promises, for no other 
provi-cjitivai, that 1 know of, *bnt because they were ! 
such Coxcombs as to place him iijion the throne. In ; 
short, friend Kero, thou imiyest pass for a rogue of] 
the thiiil or fourth class ; but Ik* advisoil by a stranger, 
and never show tliyself such a f<tol as to ilispute the 
]>rc*-emineneo with Louis Ic (Jraml, who has murdered 
more men in his reign, let me tell thee, than thou hast 
inunlered tunes, for all thou ait the vilest thrummer 
upon eat-gut the sun ever beheld. However, to give 
the devil liis due, 1 will say it before thy face, and 
behind thy back, tliat if tliou hadst reigned as uianv 
years as my givacious master has doni^, and hadst had, 
instead of Tigcllinus, a .lesuitor two to have governed 
thy <-onsciejicc, thou miglitest, in all probability, have 
iiiade a luucli inoi’o magnificent figure, and been in- 
feri<ir to none but the mighty monarch I have been 
talking of. 

Having put niy Roman empenir to silence, 1 looked 
about me, and saw a jiaek of grammarians (for so 1 
guessed them to be liy their impertinence and noise) 
disputing it very ifercely at tho next table ; tho mat- 
ter in debate was, whicli was tho most hcrolcal age ; 
and one of them, who valued himself very much upon , 
his ro.iding, inaintaiiicd, thiit the heroii^ll age, pro- 
perly so called, began with the Tlicban, and ended 
with the 'rrojan war, in which compaSs of time that 
glorious constellation of heroes, Hercufbs^ .fason, The- 
seus, Tidjcua, w'ith Agarnenmoii, Ai»^» Achilles, Hfic- 
tor, 'J'roilus, and Hiomedes flourished ; men that had 
all signalised thcinselvcs by their personal gallantry 
and valour. TI is next neighbour argued very fiercely 
for the age wherein Alexander founded tlie (ireciaii 
monarchy, ami saw so ihany noble generals ami com- 
manders about him. The third WAfi as obstreperous 
for that of .Julius (knsar, and managed his argument 
with HO much heat, that I expected every minute when j 
these puppies w'ould have gone to loggerheads in good 
earnest. To jiut an end to your controversy, geptle- 
nieii, says 1 to them, you may talk till your lungs are 
foundered; but this 1 positively assort, that tho pre- 
sent ago we live in is the most horoicai age, attd that 
my master, Louis lo Grand, ia the CTcatest hero of I 
it. Hark you me, sir, how do you mfwfec that I 
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cried the whole j)acU of th(MU, opening!; upon me all at 
once. Jiy your leave, genlloincn, answered I, two to 
one is odds at fnotdtall ; but having a hero’s cause to 
defend, I liiul lUj self possessed wiwi a heroes rigour' 
and resolution, and don’t doubt but I ^hilU bring you 
over to iny party. 7 'liat age, therefore, is the jnost 
hcroical whicli is the boldest and bravest ; the an- 
cients, I grant you, got drunk and cut tliroats as 
well as wo do ; but, gentlemen, they did not sin 
upf*n tlio same foot as we, nor Inid so many discou- 
ragements to deter tbeui ; * * ’tis a plain ease, 3 on 
see, that the heroisui lies on our side, 'fo apply this, 
then, to my royal nnistcr; In* has filled all (Jhiistcn- 
dom with blood and confusion ; he has broke tbr<mgh 
tho most solemn tro.itios sworn at the altar ; he lias 
strayed and undono infinite umubrrs of poor wrcti lies ; 
and all this for liis own glory and ambition, when he's 
assured that heU gapes every moment for him. N«)\v, 
tell me, wdietlwr your .lasons, your Agameyinons, or 
Ale\auders, durst have vontuud so luToiciiIly ; or 
wJiethcr your pitiful emperors of (Germany, your nic- 
ehanic kings of I'higliind and Sweden, or yonr lousy 
states of Holland, hav(' courage enough to wjmU; after 
so illustrious a copy. ; 

'I’lius, sir, you nuiy see with what /.eal I appear in j 
yonr majesty’s belialf, and that I omit no oi>portnnity 
of magnifying your great oxi>loits to the utmost of my 
poor abilities- At the same time, 1 must fieidy uwm 
to you, that I have met with some rough-howii sauey 
rascals, that have stopped me in my full Cf^eer when I 
have been expatiating njxm your praises, and ha\e s(» 
dnmbfouiideil me with their villamms objeetion.s, that 
I could not tell how to reply to them. 

An JCu'Jiorttitoyy LiUcr to an Ohl Ladtj that i^inoJud 
Tohacco. 

Madam — Though the ill-naf ureil wmiJd censures you 
for smoking, yet I would ud'i^('y^u, nnulain, not to 
part witli so innocent a di\rl^lon, In th<‘ first ])lace, 
it is healthful; and, as (laleii riglitly obH'nes, is a 
, sovpreigui remedy for the toothaclie, (he constant 
j persecutor of old ladies. Secondly, tohiueo, though 
i it be a heathenish weed, it is a great heljt fo Clins- 
, tian meditations; which is tlie reason, I suppose, that 
j rceoinmends it io'your jiarsons, tlie generality of whom 
I can no more wfitc a sennon without a ]>i]>e in their 
j mouths, than a coneordaiue in their luimls ; besides, 
every pipe you break may sen e to i)ut you in niiml of 
mortality, and show you upon what slmidp’* lu-cidents 
man’s life depend.s. I know a dis.senlnig minister 
who, on fast-days, used to mortify upon a, ruiiij) of 
beef, because it put him, as he said, in niiml lluit 
all flesh was gniss ; but, J am sure, much more is to 
( bo Icanit from tobacco. It may»lnstruct you that 
\ riches, beauty, and all th<- vloiies of tho world, vaiiisii 
(like a vapour. 'Ihirdly^ it is a pn'tty plaything. 

[ Fourthly, ahd la.stly, it is fasliionahle, at least ’tis in 
j a fair way of becoming so. Cold tea, you kiiowr, has 
( been a long wlfllo in veimtation al eouit, and the gill 
i as naturally jfftliers in the pipe, as tlie swoid-bcarer 
Wfflks before the lord mayor. 

\_An IndictifCs Account of a London (hnunij-IIoase.^ 

Tho English pretend that they worsliip but one 
Ood, but for my part I don’t believe wJiat they say; 
for besutes several living divinities, to which avc may 
SCO them daily off^ their vowxs, they hav<* several other 
inanimate ones to whom tlu'y pay saerifiees, as I lutvc 
observed at one of their public juceting.s, wliere I hap- 
pened on CO to he. 

In this place there is a great altar to be seen, built 
round and covered with a green wachunt^ lighictl in 
the midst, and encompassed by several persons in a 
sitting posture, as w'o do at our domestic sacrifices. 
At the very moment T came into the room, ouo of 
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those, who I supjiosed was the priest, siiread upon the 
altar certain leaves which ho took out of a little book j, 
that he held iii his hand. Upon those Icnrcs were !j 
represented certain figuix*s very awkwanlly painted ; j j 
however, they must needs be tlie images of some divi- { 
nities ; for, in ])io])ortion as they were distributed j 
round, each one of the nssistiiiits made an oficriag to j 
it, greater nr IchS, iicconling to his devotion. I ob- i 
served find these oileiings were more considerable than 
those they in.ake in their other temples. 

After the aforesaid c(‘remoiiy is over, the priest Ikys 
his hand in a trembling inaniiei, as it vvcri!, upon the 
rest of the booh, and cuntiiuie.s .•‘(uue time in this pos- 
ture, wl/,cd witli f(‘H), and without any action at all. 
All the rest of the eoiujiany, jiUentiv c to what he does, 
are in .siisjK>nse all tho while, and tho unmoveablc \ 
assistants aie all of them in their turn possessed by 
difFereiit agitations, according to the sjiirit wliieb hap- 
pens 1(1 sei/c them, (tne joins Jiis hands togi'Llier, and 
ble■^^'e^ Ilcfivtni ; oiiotlier, \ eiy caiiiestly looking ujion 
his iiiia/e, eriiid ( ins teeth ; a. tlunl bites his tingors, 
and stamps ujsm the ground with his feet. Every I 
one o( I hem, in short, omhes .siich extraordinary pos- j 
fany.s and contortions, tluit they .seem to be no longer i 
rational creatures. I’ut siarce has tlic [nicist returned j 
a. ccitam leal, 'mt lie is likewise seirt'il by (he same ! 
fury with tho icst. lie (cars the be,. k, alid devours 
it in iiis rage, throws down the •iliiir, and enrscH the 
sacrifice. Nothing now is to he lieaid but ciuiiplaints 
and groans, (ru'sund inipK-catnms. Seeing tliem so 
transported and -o turioiis, 1 judi-e that the (Jod that 
they w'oi^liip is a je.ih u- ‘bntv, who, to punisli tlu'iii 
lor what the^ .sacntiee to othei ^ .ends to each of y||ni 
an evil demon to possess limi. ^ 

Inuona >■, .^V}c oj Slati. mot Vourcc^ntton. 

Though a soldier in time of pca.i'e is like a. chimney 
in .summer, y«'t what wii-e nnm would pliuk down his 
eliirimey becau,se lus alniaiuic tells him it is the 
middle of .luiie f 

W .K, .as tlu‘ woiJd goes .a( juesent, is a nursery foi’ 
(.ho g;iIl((W's, as lloAton is f.ir the mc<'tmgs, and JJar- 
tholoiaew fair for (lie two playJioiisi’s, 

Covetousness, like jealousy, when it has once taken 
root, never leaves a man hut with his life. A ricli 
baiikei iii Lombard Street, finding liim.self very ill, 
.sent for a lairson to administer tlu^ last eousolatioiis 
of tlie eliuieh to him. A\diile tin* ceiemoiiy was per- 
forming, old liiipewell falls into a lit. As soon fts he 
was a little recovered, the doctor otVeied the chalice 
to him. ‘ No no,’ cries he ; ‘ I can't alVord to lend 
yon above twenty shillings upon’t; upon my woril 1 
can’t now,’ 

Thoug-h a clergyunan lu’oached like an angel, yet he 
ought to consider that two hour-glas-ses of divinity arc 
too much at oma* ioi the most patient constitution. 

In the late civil wars, Stephen Marshal split hia text 
into tw'enty-four j»nrts. Upon this, one of the congre- 
gation immediately runs nut of I’lmrch. ‘ Why, wdni.t’.s 
the matti r^ivjiay s a ricighli(nir, ‘Only going for my 
night-gown and slippers, for J find we must take up 
quarters here to-night.’ 

If your friend is in want, don’t carry him to the 
tav'ern, where you treat yourself as well as Jiini, and 
entail a thirst and headache upon him next moniing. 

To lieat a poor wretch with a bottle of Jiurgumly, or 
fill hrs snuff-box, is like giving a pair of hice rufilos 
to a man that has never a shirt on his back. I’ut 
something into hia pocket. 

What ia sauce for a goo.se i.s snuce for a punier. 
When any ealamitieu befell the liomau emiiire, ibe 
pagans used to Jay it to the charge of the Christians t 
when Chrisbittnity the uuperial religion, the 

Christians returned tho same coinpliment to the 
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That which passes for current doctrine at one junc- 
ture, atul in one climate, won’t do so in another. The 
[ cavaliers, in the beginning of the teoublei, i^eed ^ , 
i trump up the JJ2th of the Romam upon the parlla-' 
ment ; the parliament trump’d it upon the army, 
when they would not disband ; the army back again 
upon the parliament, when they disputed their orders. 
Never was poor chapter so unmercifully tossed to and 
fro again. 

Not to flatter ourselves, wo Kiiglish are none of the 
most constant and easy people in the world. When 
the late war pinched us, Oh! when shall wo have a 
peace and trade again? We Lad no sooner a peace, 
but, Huzza, boys, for a new war ! and that we shall 
soon bo sick of. 

It may be no scandal for us to imitate one good 
quality of a noiglibouriiig nation, wlm are like the 
turf they burn, slow in kindling, but, when once 
thoroughly lighted, keep their lire. 

What a fine thing it is to be well-mannered upon 
occasion ! In tlie reign of King Charles II., a certain 
worthy divine at Whitelmll thus addiessod liimscdf 
to the auditory at the conclusion of his sermon : — 

* In short, if yon don’t live up to the piecepts of liie 
gospel, hut abandon yourselves to your irregular ap- 
petites, you must expect to receive your rcAvanl m a 
certain place, which ’tis not good inanner.s to mention 
here.’ 

To quote 8t Ambrose, or St Jerome, or any other 
red-lettered father, to prove any such iin|H)rtant truth 
as this, That virtue is commendable, ami all excess to 
be avoided, is like sending for the sheriff to c<*ine with 
I tli|||i|p(a‘8c co'initatm to dis])eise a few boyt^ai foot-ball, 
wHct it may be done without him. 

Some divines make the same use of fathers and 
councils as our beaus do of their canes, not for sup- 
port or defence, but ima-e onunmmt or show ; and 
cover themselves with fine coi»web distinctions, us 
Homer’s gods did with a el(jud. 

Some books, like the city of liondon, file the bet- 
ter for being burnt. 

’'J'was a merry saying of Rabelais, that a man ouglit 
to buy all tlie bad books that coriit; out, because they 
will never be printed again. 


I SIR CEOKIJK MACKENZIH. 

j During this pt^riod Seotlaiiil jirodiieed many enu- 
iient men, but scarcely any avIio attempted compo- 
sition in the Englisli languag-e. The difference 
Ix'tween the common spceidi of the one c ’untry and 

I that wJiich was used in the oilier, liad been wideu- 
mg ever since the days of kJhancer and James I,, 
but particularly since the accession of James VI. to 
the English throne ; the Scotch reiiiainiiig station- 
ary or doehning, wJiile the Jinglisli was advancing 
in refinement of both structure and pronunciation. 
Accordingly, exceiit tlio wi-rks of Drummond of 
riawthornden, wlin had studied and acquired the 
iaiigiiago of Drayton and Jonson, there dhl not 
appear in Scotland any estimable .specimen of ver- 
nacular prose or poetry between the time of Mait- 
land and Montgomery and that of Sin Georoe 
Macickkzie, I.rOrd Advocate under Charles II. and 
cTfmneii II. (1636-1691), who seems to have, been the 
only learned man of bis time tnut maintained an 
aequainUmce with the lighivr departments of con- 
temporary Etfglisli literuture. Sir George was a 
friend of Dryden, by whom he is mentioned with 
great rcspoct; aud he himself composed poetry, 
which, if it has no other merit, is at least in pure 
English, and appear* to have been fashioned oiler 
the best models of thfe tiaie. He also wrote some 
moral essays, which possess tlid same merits. These 
entitled, On llappmisii The Religious Stoic; 


Solitude Preferred to Public Employment; Moral 
Gallantry; The Moral History of Frugality; and 
Reason, Sir George Mackenzie is one of the stan- 



Isir (it'oipc Miukoiizio, 


dard writer.s on the law of Scotlaiul, and likewi.se 
published various political aiid antiquarian tracts. 
An imjiortant historical production of his pen, en- 
titled Memoirs of ihc Ajfai/s of Scotland, from the 
Restoration of Charles //., lay undiscovered in manu- , 
^!Clipt till the prcBcnt century, and w'us not prinUxl ' 
tdl 1621. 'I’liougb personally disposed to humanity j 
and moderation, the severities which he was instru- | 
mimtal in perpetrating against the covenanters, in . 
his capacity of Lord Advocate under a tyrannii’al j 
government, excited against him a. degree of popu- , 
lar oilimu w liicli has not even yet entirely subsided, j 



Sir GcurKc Mackenzie's Monument, Grayfriars j 

churchyard, Edinburgh. i 

He is more honourably distinguished os the founder 
of the library of the Faculty of Advocates in Edin- i 
burgh. At the Revolution, lie retired to England, , i 
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where his death took place in 1691. With tlie 
ox(‘eption of his essays, the only compositions bear- 
iti{f a resemblance to English, wliich appeared in 
Scotland during the seventeenth century, were con- 
troversial pamphlets in politics and divinity, now 
generally forgotten. 

From the following specimens, the reader will 
perceive that Sir George Mackenzie was less suc- 
cessful in verse than in prose; and that even in the 
latter, his sentences are sometiines incorrectly and 
loosely constructed. The fourth extract is cnritais 
as a strong expression of his opinion of the more 
violent and enthusiastic religionists of his time. 


Scotland can hoast of so fine a man ; tmd I remorabnr, 
that though now I am angry at him when I compare 
him with myself, yet if I were discoursing of my 
nation abroad, 1 would be glad of that merit in him 
which now displeases me. Nothing isenyied but what 
appears beautiful and charming ; and it isstrangothat 
I should be troubled at the sight of what is pleasant. 

I endeavour also to make such rny friends as deserve 
my envy ■; .iiid no inau is so base as to envy his liriend. } 
Thus, whilst others look on the angry side of merit, j 
I and thereby trouble themselves, I am pleased in ad- j 
I miiing the bcaniiea ami charms which bum them as j 
I a fire, whilst they warm me as the sun. I 


[Pnvise of a Coimfnj Life.'] 

0 happy country life ! pure like its air ; 

Free from the rage of prid(', the pangs of care. 

Here happy souls lie bathed in soft content, 

And are at once secure and innocent. 

No passion here but love : here is no uound 
Hut that hy which lovers their iiamos confound 
On barks of trees, whilst with a smiling fiu‘o 
They see those letters as tbenihclvee embraco. 

Here the kind myrtles pleasant branches spiead ; 

And sure no laurel casta so sw'eet a shade. 

Yet all these country pleasures, without love, 

Would but a dull and tedious prison prove. 

But oh I what wootls [and] parks [and] meadow’s lu: 

In the blest circle of a mi.strcss’ eye ! 

What courts, wdiat (lamjis, what triumphs may om‘ 
find 

Display’d in Crclia, when she will be kind ! 

What a dull thing this low'cr world had been, 

If heavenly hoanties w’ero not sometimes seen ' 

For when fair Ctclia leaves this charming pliu-c. 

Her absence all its glories does def.icc. 

[^'Igalnuf h'avy.'] 

We may cui'e envy in ourselves, either by tumsider- 

1 ing how useless or how ill these tilings weie, for w'hich 
I we envy our neighbours; or else how we possess as 
i much or as good things. If I envy his greatness, I 
i consider that he tvaiits rny quiet: as also I consider 

that he possibly envies me ns much as 1 do him ; ami 

that W'heii 1 begun to examine exactly his pi’ifeetiou'., j 

and to balance them with my own, 1 found myself as 
happy as he wxas. And though many envy others, vet 
very few would change their condition even wotli thoM’ j 
whom they envy, all being considered. And J hare | 
oft admired why wo have sutFored ourselve.s to be so 
cheated by contradictory vices, as to eotitenm this 
day him whom we envied the las^ : or why wc envy 
so many, since there are so fi’w whom we thinl 
deserve as much as wc do. Another gicat help against , 
envy is, that we ought to consider how much the thing 
envied costs him whom wc envy, and if w’»j would 
take it at the*price. Thus, when 
being IeaTned,td consider how much of his health and 
ti«ie that learning consumes : if for being great, how 
he must flatter and serve for it ; and it I would not 
pay his price, no reason I ought to have what he has 
got. Sometimes, also, I consider that there is no rea- 
son for my envy : he whom I envy deserves more than 
KSd I W than I po«ca». Ami hy Onnk.ng 
much oflihesc, I repress their envy, winch grows still 
from the contem^ of our iieigUbour and tho over- 
rating oiu'selvcs. As also 1 consider that the perfuc- 
tions'^envied by me may Ihj advantageous to me ; and 
thus I check myself for envying a great pleader, but 
am rather glad that there is such a man, who iiiay 
defend my innocence; or to envy a great soldier, be- 
cause his valour may defend my estate or country. 
And when any of my countrymen begin to raise eiu7 
in me, I alter the scene, and begin to be glad that 


[ Miiile to see underling proti'iiders, and w^ho live ! 
in a country scarce designed in the cxnctest maps, ■ 
sweat uiiil toil for so uninas'.y a reputation, that, | 
when it is hammered out to tho mo.st stretching I 
dimensions, will not yet reach tho ncaii'st towns of a , 
neighbouring eomitiy : whereas, examine such as have i 
but lately leturned from tvavelling in most flourishing 
kingdoms, and though curiosity was their greatest 
errand, yet ye nil 1 Imd that the; scarce know who is I 
ehantelinr or piesident in thc«o places : and in the J 
cxactest histories, we hear hut few nows of tho famous- 
est pleaders, divinct., or physicians ; and hy soldiers 
these are, undervalued as jiodanta, and thes© by thpui 
as mailoajis, ami both by philosophers as fools, • 1 


I define bi'_n>trv to be a laying too luueli stress upon ; 
any eirennistatitial point of religion’ or worship, and 
the making all other essential duties subservient 
thereto. * * 

The fust peniicious eifect of bigotry is, tliat it ob- 
trudes on us things of no moment as matters of the 
greatest importance. Now, as it would be a great 
defect in a man’s sense to take a star for the sun, or 
in an orator to insist tenaciously ou a point which 
descned no considiTaf ion, so it must be a much 
greater error in a Clirisl ian to prefer, or even to equal, 
a mere circumstance to the solid points of religion. 

But tlu'se mi.stakes become more dangerous, by in- 
ducing their votaries to believe that, bi'eausc they 
are orthodox in these matters, tlicyarc the only people 
of (lod, and all who join not are aliens to the eom- 
ruonwcalth of JHrael And from this springs, first, 
that they, as frimids ot (lod, may he familiar with 
Him, and, as friends do one to another, may speak to 
Him without distance or premeditation, * * Bigotry 
havimr thus eorrnpted onr reasoning in matters of reli- ] 
gion, it easily dtqaaves it in the whole course of our i 
morals and politics. 

The bigots, in the second place, proceed to fancy 
that they who difler from them are enemies to God, 
]>ecause they differ from God’s people; and then the 
Old Icsliiiuont is consulted for expressions denounc- 
ing vengeance against them : all murders bcconio 
sacrifices, liy the example of Phincas and Ehud ; all 
rapines are hallowed by tho Israelites borrowing the 
earrings of the Egyptians ; and rebellions have a 
hundred forced texts of Scripture brought tojiatronisc 
them. But I oftentimes wonder where they find pre- 
cedents in the Old Testament for nmrdcnng and rob- 
bing men’s reputation, or for lying so iinpudcntly for 
what they think tho good ol<i cause, which God fore- 
seeing, has commanded us not to lie, even for his 
sake. 

The third link of this chain is -That they, fan^'S 
themselves to be the only Israel, conclude that God 
sees no sin in them, all is ollow'able to them ; and (as 
one of themselves said) ‘they will be as good to God 
another way.* 
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The feurtli is — That such as diirer fpoin them are 
bastards, and net the true sons of Ood, and therefore 
they ou/?ht to have no share of this earth or its go- 
vcnniieut : hqiice flow these holy and useful maxims — 
iJoniinion is founded in gi-aee, and the saints have the 
only right to govern the enrth : which b(;ing once 
upon an occasion earnestly presse*! in Cromwell’s little 
pai’liamonl, it was answered by the i)residcnt of his 
council — That the saints <leservcd all things, hut that 
public cinployrneiit was sricli a drudgery, tliat it would 
be unjust to condemn the saints to it ; and that the 
securest vray to make the commonwealth happy, was 
•to leave them in a pious retirement, interceding for 
the nation at the throne of grace. 

The fifth error in their reasoning is — That seeing 
their ojiinions fl<nv iiiimetliatcly from heaTcji, no 
earthly government can condemn anytliing they do in 
j»roseeution of these their opinions ; thence it is that 
they raise Hoditions and rebellions without any scruple 
of conscience : and, believing themselves the 4larlings 
and friends of God, they think themselves above kings, 
who arc only their servants and cveentioners. 

It may seem strange that such principles as bigotry 
suggests should be tibh' to produce .so strangt' ellects ; 
j and many fanciful jiersons pretend it to be liom (io<l, 
because it yirevails ho. lint this wonder will be much 
lessoned if we consider, first, that the greatest y>art of 
mankind arc veak or dishonest, and both tlI 0 ^e sup- 
puft bigotry with all their might. Many virtuous 
men also promote its int('t\ st from a mistaken g<iod 
nature, and rain men fr<un a design of gaining yiopu- 
larity. 'J'hose who arc disobliged by the government, 
join their forces with it to make to thems<dves a 
’ party; and those who are naturally unquiet or fac- 
tious, find in it a pleaHaul diiertisemeiii ; wheica^, 
on the other side, few are mi ’om-erned loi moderation 
and truth, as the bigots are for fh<ui* beloved <-onecits. 

There is also a tinsel devotuin in it, which da/zlcs 
the eyes of unthinking people ; and this urines cither 
fi'oiu the new zeal, that, like ymtii, is sti'l ligorons, j 
and has not as yet spciit itself so as that it lu edH to i 
languish ; or else from the bigot's being conscious 
that his opini<)n 4 i need to be' flisguned under this h; po- 
critical mask. 

Severity also increases the numher and zeal of 
bigots. Jlinuan nature melii'es ns wisely to that pity 
I which we may one dav need ; and few pardon the 
severity of a magistrate, because the)' know not where 
;|it may stop. 1 have known also some veiv serious 
I men, who have coneluded, that sincn ma*'istriiii*H have 
; not ol'tontiincH in other tilings a great eoncejii for de- 
! votion, their forwardness against these euors imi.st 
1 arise either from the cruelty of tlioir temper, or from 
some hid design of carrying «.u'a jiarticular interest, 
very diflcrent from, and ofttimes inconsistent with, 
the religious zeal they preteni'. 7\Tid generally, the 
vulgar believe that all suiicriorsare inclined totriuiiiph 
over those v\ho are subjected to them ; man)' have also 
a secret persuasion that the magistrates are still in 
league with the national churcli and its liierai "liy, 
which they susyieot to be suppoited by them because 
it maintains their interest, and they are apt to con- 
sider churchmen but as yiensioners, ami so a« partisans, 
to the civil niiigistrale. 

( :not\' iVt ('tanf (f.an. l-Vrc. ) 

The flrst objectiici, wlnme diflieulty deserves an 
answer, is, that virtue obliges ns ti* ojq.ose pleasures, 
and to accustom oui'selvcs with such rigours, bcrious- 
mjs.s, and patience, as cannot but rendei its pjai-tice 
uneaay. And if the reader's own ingenuity supply 
not what ^ lay be rejoined to this, it will require a 
discourse that shall have no other design besides its 
Kiitisfaction. And really to show by what means 
evtiy man may make himself easily happy, and how 


to soften the appearing rigours of philosophy, is a 
design which, if I thought it not worthy of a sweeter 

S en, should be as.sisted by mine; and for which 1 
ave, in my current experience, gathered together 
some loose reflections and observations, of whose co- 
gency I have this assurance, that they have often 
moderated the wilde.st of my own straying inclina- 
tions, and so might pretend to a more prevailing 
ascendant over such whose reason and toniperament 
make them much more reclairaable. Hut at present 
my answer is, that philosophy enjoins not the crossing 
of our own inclinations, but in order to their accom- 
plishment ; and it projioseH pleaMU'c as its end, as 
well as vice, though, for its more fixed establishment, 
it sometimes commands what seems rude to such as 
are strangers to its intentions in them. Thus tein- 
poranee resolves to heighten the jileasures of enjoy- 
ment, by defending us against all the insults of excess 
and ojipressive loathing ; and when it lessens our 
jdeasures, it intends not to abridge them, but to make 
them fit and ronveniont for us ; even as soldiers, who, 
though they propose not wounds and staiTings, yel, 
if without these tliey can not reach those laurels to 
which they climb, tlu^v will not so far disparage their 
own hopes, im to think they should li.x. them upon 
anything whose purchase deserves not the suflering 
of these. Fhysic cannot bo, called a cruel employ- 
ment, because, to preserve wjiat is sound, it will cut 
o?!'’ whut is tainted ; and these vicious persons, whose 
lii/ities.s fonns this donht, do answer it, when they 
endure the .sickness of drunkiMincss, the toiling of 
avarice, the attendance of vising vanity, and the 
watchings of anxiety; and all this to satisfy inclina- 
tions, whose shortncs< allows little ideasures, and 
whose jirosjicct excludes all future hopes. Siuli ns 
disquiet themselves by anxiety (which i,s a fieijneutly 
re].eate«l .sidf-imirder), are more tortuied tlian they 
could bo by the want of wliat (bey pant after ; Unit 
loTigod-fov jiossessiou of a nei'_dibonr's estate, or of a 
public ^•m)>loyment, makes deeper impi'cssi oils of grief 
iiy their uhsence, than their erijoyrnent can re]iair. | 
And a philosopher will sooner coiiviuee himself of ; 
their not being the neeess’ary integrants of our haiqii- ' 
ness, than the miser will, by all hia ossiiluousncss, 

I gain them. 

fy//7n’/Ve.l 

The best plea that avaiii'e can make, is, that it pro- 
vides against those necessities which otherwise w'ould 
liav'C made us miserable ; but the love of njioney de- 
serves not the name of avarice, whilst it proceeds no 
farther. And it is then only to be abhorred, when it 
cheats and abuses»»us, by making us believe that our 
necessities arc gri'ater than they are, in which it treats 
us as f(*o].s, and makes us slav'es. Hut it is indeed 
most ridiculous in this, that ofttimes, after it has 
persuaded men that a great estate is necessary, it does 
not allow them to make use of any Hfiitablo proper- i 
tion of what they have gained ; and siffleii-nothing can 
be eallc«l necessary but what we need to use, all that 
is laid up cannot be said to be laid up for necessity. 
And flo this argument nuiy have some weight w'hen it 
is pressed hy luxury, but it is ridiculous wdieii it is 
alleged by avarice. 

1 have, therefore, ofttirae.s admired how, a person 
that thought it luxury to s[fciid two hundred pounds, 
toiled as a slave to get four hunarcil a-year for his 
heir. Either he thought an honest and virtuous man 
should not exceed two liundred pounds in hits expense, 
or imt ; if he thought he should not, why did he bribe 
his heir to be luxuriou.s, by leaving him more ? If he ( 
thought his heir could not live upon so little, why [ 
Rliould he who gained it defraud himself of the true 
use ! 

1 know some v/ho presevvo themselves against ava- 
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rice, by arguing often with their own heart that they 
have twice as much as they expected, and more than 
others wlio they think live very contentedly, and who 
did bound their dcsi^^is in the beginning with ino- 
dorato hopes, and rid'use obstinately to enlarge, lest 
they should thus launch out into an ocean tliat has 
no shore. 

I'o meditate much upon the folly of others who arc 
remarkable for this vice, will holj) somewhat to limit 
it ; and to rally him who is ridiculous for it, may in- 
ti uonce him and others to contemn it. I must lierc 
b('g rich an<l a^ariciolls men’s leave, to laugh as mueli 
at tlieir folly a,-i I emild do at a sliepherd who ^voiild 
weep and grieve because his miister would give him 
iio move beasts to herd, or at a slew'ard, because bis 
lord gave him no more sen ants to feed. Nor can I 
think a man, who, having gained a great estate, is 
airaid to live oonil.irtably upon it, less ridiculous ! 
than I w^oulJ do him, wlio, lia\ iiig built a convenient, \ 
or it may be a stately Itouse, sliould choose to walk 
in the rain, or expose himself to storms, lest lie should 
fledilo and piofane the floor of his almost idolised 
rooms. The}' who think that they arc obliged to live 
as well as others of the s:une rank, do not consider 
that ev^ory man is onl^mibliged to live ac<‘oiding to 
his jiresent estate. And, therefore, this necessity will 
also grow witli our estates ; and this temptation 
rather makes our necessities endless, than provides 
against them. And he who, liav ing a jiaternal estate 
of a hundred pounds a-jear, will not be satisfied to 
'ive according to it, will meet with the same dilTiculty 
uheii he comes to an estate of ten Ihousand pounds ; 
and, like tho wounded deer, he flies not from thedarl, 
hut carries it along with him. V^'<‘ are but stevvaids, 
and tho stew’ard should not be angry that he has not 
nioi-i! to manage ; bnt should bo careful to bestow 
what be has ; and if he do so, neither his master nor 
tin* world can blame him. 

[7Vt6 True Path to 

I have remarked in my own time, that some, by 
taking too much cart’ to be esiecniied and adinircii, 
have by that course missed theii aim ; wlulst others 
of them who shunned it, did meet viith it, as if it 
had fallen on them whilst it was flying from the 
others ; which jiroceeded fiom the unfit means these 
able and reasonable men took to establish their repu- 
tation. It is very strange to hear men v aim* them- 
selves upon tlieir honour, and theii beinginenof their 
w«»rd in trifles, when yet that same honour cannot tie 
them to pay the debts tlu'y h.ive eonti acted u]ion 
solemn promise id’ secure and speedy lepajuuciit ; 
starving poor widows and orj)hau.*^to feed their liisis ; 
and ailding thus r<d)beiy and oppre.-^sion lo (lie d: 
honourable breach of trust. And how can we think 
them men o4‘ honour, who, when a potent and foreign 
monarch is oppressing his weaker neighbours, hazard 
their very livifs to assist him, though they would rail 
at any of tlu^kr aeqiniintanco, that, meeting a .strong 
i#an lighting with a weaker, .«liouId assist the stronger 
in his oppression ^ 

The surest and most jileasant path to universal 
esteem and true popularity, is to be just ; for all men 
esteem him most who secures most their private inte- 
rest, and protects best their innocence. And all who 
have any notion of a Deity, believe that justice is one 
of his chief attitbutes ; and that, therefore, whoever 
is just, is next in nature to Him, and the bc.st idcturc 
of Him, and to be reverenced and loved. Hut yet 
how few trace this path ! most men choosing rather 
to toil and vox themselves, in scelting popular ap- 
plause, by living high, and in profuse prodigalities, 
which ai-c entertained by injustice ivud oppression ; as 
,, if rational men would pardon robbers because they 
feasted them upon a part of their own sjioils ; or did 


let tliem see fine and glorious idiows, made for the 
honour of the giver upon the expense of tho robbed 
spectators. Hut when a virtuous person appears groat 
by his merit, and obeyed only by the charming force 
of his reason, all men think him dei:ct*nded froiu that 
heaven which he serves, .and to him they gladly pay 
the noble tribute of deserved praises. 

NEWSl'ACERK IX KNGLAN3). 

In a former section, we gavx‘ an account of the 
[ origin of lK•w^s]^:Ipe^R, and nu*ntionpil the political 
ii.se to wbieli they wen* 1urn(*(l in England during 
the civil war. After the I le.st oration, their conten- 
tions were lesseneti, but the diversity of thoir con- 
tents inereaseil. The Kmtjdom'fi httdVujrnveT^ which 
w'as begun in Ijondon in lOCci, eontaiiied a greater 
variety of useful iiifonnation than any of its pre- 
deeessors ; it had a sort of obituary, notices of 
proceedings in parlmmeiit and in the law-courts, 
Some curious advertisenii’rits also appt'ar in 
its columns, such as— ‘ "J'be EaeuI ties’ Ofllee for 
granting licenses (by m-t of iiarharnent) to eat flesh 
in any jiart of Knglaud, is still kejit at St Taul’s 
Chain, near St ruul’s eburebyurd.’ Tim following 
warning is givc'ii to the public against a lih'rary 
jiiracy . — ‘ There is stolen abroad a most false and 
iinpiTfoet eojiy of a jioem, called Jfwhhniit, W'itlioiit 
name either of printer or bookseller, us fitting so 
lame and spurious an impression. The true and 
perfect edition, printed hv the author's original, is 
Sold Ih’ Uiehard Marnoi^, under St Dunstan’s church 
in Meet Street, that other tinmless impression is a 
cheat, and will but abuse the buyer as wxU as the-f 
author, whose jioiiu deserves to have fallen into 
better hands.' It would ajipc'ar that eflbrts had 
been made, even at tins tiurly period, to report par- 
liamentary speeches; for we find, by Lord Mimnt- 
iiiorres’s History of the Irish Parliunn'iit, flint a 
warm debate oeeuiTcd in tliat body during the yi'iir 
1150'.}. relative to the jiropricty of allowing the pubji- 
ealiun of its debates in the I<nglisli diunials; and 
the Sjveaker, in ennsi^ipienee, wrote to Sir Edward 
Eicholls, .secretary of state, to en join a. jirohibition. 

In lOGd, another iia^ier called ' Th Intr/lujencer^ 
published for the satisfaction and information of 
the peoi>Ie,’ w.as started by Roger I/IOstraiigo. This 
venal author csjiousirl vvith great vvannth the cause 
of the crown on all oeeasimi'i . and Mr Nieholls 
U'lls us that fce infused into liis newspapers more 
information, more entertainment, and more adver- 
liseinent.s, than w'ere eontaini'd in any succectling 
])aper wliatever, pri'vious to the reign of Queen Anne. 
L’E.straiigt* continued liis journal for two years, but 
drojiped it ujKin tin* appearance of tho London Gazette 
(first called tin* (hford Gazette, owing to the earlier 
numbers being issued at Oxford, where the court 
W'as then holding, and the ivarlianicnt sitting, in 
consequence of the plague raging in London) : tiie 
first number was published on the 4th of February 
1 fidf). So rift* did these little hookas of neits, as they 
were called, become, at this time, that between the 
years lOfil and 1GG8, no less tlian seventy of them 
were puhlislu'd under various titles ; some of them 
of the most fantastic, and others of a very sarcastic 
description. For example, we havt* the AUrrsfriuos 
Fumigofutx, or the Fmoking Noetunsnl; Mercia tufs Me^ 
retriv; Me.rcurius llaJanianihu^ ; Public Ocnirrcru'es^ 
truly stated, icith allowance ! Netes from the Land of 
Chivalry, beAmj the pleasant and delectable History and 
Wonderful and Ftranyc AdcenlurcH of Don Huucro de 
Stranymento, Knight of the Squeahiny Fiddlestick, 
&c. Then, when we get about the time of the famed 
Popish Plot, we have the Weekly Visions of the Popish 
Plot : Discovert/ of the A/ys/e/'y of Iniquity, &c, Ott 
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the 12th May 1680, L’Estrange, who had then 
start^ a second paj^r, called the Obftervator, first 
exercised his authority as licenser of the press, by 
procurirjg to be issued a ‘proclamation fur suppress- 
ing the printing and publishing unlicensed news- 
books and pamx)hlets of news, because it has become 
, a (iorninon practice for ovil-disposcd persons to vend 
to his majesty’s jieople all the idle and malicious 
reports that they could collect or invent, contrary 
to law ; the continuance wiiereof would in a short 
time endanger the peace of tlio kingdom; the same 
manifestly tending thereto, as has been declared 
by all his majesty’s subjects unanimously.’ The 
charge for inserting advertisemenls ftlien untaxed) 
we learn from the JtKkfy's InteUigenccr^ H)83, to 
be ‘ a shilling for a hors^i or coiich, for notification, 
and sixpence for renewing also in the Observator 
li^/orrned^ it is announced that advertisements of 
eight lines are inserted for one shilling ; and Mor- 
piiew’s (bounty Gentleman's Courant, two years after- 
wards, says, that ‘ stieing promotion of trade is a 
matter that ought to be encouraged, the {iricc of 
i advertisements is advanced to 2d. per line!’ The 


publishers at this time, however, seem to have been 
sometimes sorely puzzled for news to fill their sheets, 
small as they were ; but a few of them got over the 
difficulty in a sufficiently ingenious manner. Thus, 
the Flying Post, in 1695, announces, that ‘if any 
gentleman lias a mind to oblige his country friend 
or correspondent with this account of public aeTairs, 
he may have it for 2d., of J. Salisbury, at the Rising 
Sun in Cornhill, on a sheet of fine paper ; half of 
which being blank, he may thereon write his own 
private business, or the material news of the day.’ 
And again, Davker's News Letter — ‘ This letter will 
he done; up ou good writing-paper, and blank space 
left, that any geiitlenuin may write his own private 
business. It will be useful to improve the younger 
sort in writing a curious handl’ Another jiub- 
lislier, with less wit or more honesty than these, 
had recourse to a (rurious enough expedient for 
filling his sheet : whenever there was a dearth of 
news, he filled ui» the blank i»art with a portion 
of the llible ; and in this way is said to have actiuilly 
gone through the whole of the New Testament and 
the greater part of the Tsalms of David. 




IlEIGNS OF WILLIAM 111., ANNE. AND (lEOUOK I. [1G89 TO 1727.] 


PO KTS. 

HE thirty-eight 
years embraced 
by tliese reigns 
produced a class 
of writers in prose 
and p<K‘try, who, 
during the wholr* 
of Die eighteenth 
century, were 
deemed .1ie best, 
or nearly the best, 
tliat the country 
had ever known. 
'I'he eontnil period 
ol' twelve years, 
which comi) 08 e 
the reign of Anne 
(1702-14), was, 
indeed, usually 
styled the Angus- 
tan Era of English Literature, on account of its sup- 
posed rescrabiance in intellectual opulence to the reign 
of the Enjl>eror Augustus. This t>piiiion luia not 
lieen followed or coufinned in the present age. The 
praise due to wood sense, aiul a corrtict and polished 
Style, is allowed Ui the prose writers, and that due to 
a felteity in painting artificial life, awarded to the 

poets ; but modern critics seem to have agreed to pass 
over these qualities is of secondary mument, and to 
hold ill greater estimation the writings of the times 
pireoeding f ho I^toration, and of our own day, oa 
bc-ing more boldly original, both in style and in 
thought, more imaginative* and more sentimental. 


The EdinburgJi Review appears to state the prevail- 1 
ing sentiment in the following sentences: — * Speaking ! 
generally of that generation of authors, it may be | 
said that, as ])octs, they had no force or greatness of J 
fancy, no pathos and no enthusiasm, and, as philo- I 
.sophers, no comprehensiveness, dejjth, or originality I 
They are .‘sugainous, no doubt, neat, clear, and reason- i 
able ; but for tlie most i)art, cold, timid, and super- j 
ficial.’ The same critic n^presents it as their chief ‘ 
praise tliat they corrected the indecency, and polished ; 
the plcjisaatry and sanjasm, of the vicious school in- I 
troduced at the Kcstoratiori. ‘Writing,’ he con- 1 
tinucs, ‘ with infinite good sense, and great grace and j 
vivacity, and, above all, writing for the first time in j 
a tone that v as jMSculiar to the upper ranks of so- } 
ciety, and upon subjects that were almost exclusively i 
interesting to them, they naturally figured as the ' 
most accomplished, fashionable, and perfect writers j 
which the world had ever seen, and made the wild, 
luxuriant, and humble sweetness of our earlier j 
authors appear rude and untutored in 1:116 compari- ! 
son.’ While there is general truth in these remark^', [ 
it must at the same time be observed, that the age I 
produced several writers, who, each in hiS own Hms | 
may be called extraordinary. Satire, expressed in i 
forcible and copious language, was certainly carried 
to its utmost pitch of excellence by Swift. The 
poetry of elegant and artificial life ^jas exhibited, in | 
a perfection never since attained, by Pope. The art j 
of describing the manners, and discussing the morals j 
of the passing age, was practised for the first time, j 
with unrivalled felicity, by Addison. And with all i 
the licentiousness of Congreve a^Farquhar* it may j 
be fairly said that English comedy was in their 
hands what it had never been b^ore, and has scarcely , 
in any instance been since. | 
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MATTHEW PBIOH. 

It was in some respects a disadvantage to the poets 
of this period that moat of them enjoyed a consider- 
able degree of worldly prosperity and importance, such 
arf'has too rarely blessed the community of authors. 
Some filled high diplomatic and official situations, 
and others were engaged in schemes of politics and 
ambition, w'here offices of state and the ascendency 
of rival parties, not poetical or literary laurcds, were 
the prizes contended for. Familiar and constant in- 



tercourse with the great on the part of authors, ha.s 
'a tendency to fix tiic mind on the artificial distinc- 
tions and pursuits of society, and to induce a tone (»f 
thought and study adapted to sucli associates. Now, 
it is certain thathigli thoughts and imaginations can 
only be nursed in solitude ; and though poets may 
gain in taste and corrcctnes.s l»y mixing m courtly 
circles, the native vigour and ojygiuulity of genius, 
and the steady worship of truth and nature, must I 
impaired by such a course of refinement. It is evident 
that most of the poetry of this period, exquisite as it 
is in gaiety, polish, and sprightliness of fancy, ik)b- 
sesses none of the lyrical grandeur and enthusiasm 
which redeein so many errors in tiie elder poet, a. The 
French taste is visible in most of its* strains; and 
wdrore excellence is attained, it i'^ not in the delinea- 
tion of strong passions, or in bold fertility of inven- 
tion. Pope was at the head of this scjhool, and was 
master even of higher powers. He had access to the 
haunted ground of imagination, but it was not his 
favourite or ordinary walk. Others were content 
with humbler worship, wdth propitiating a minister 
or a mistress, reviving the conceits of classic mytho- 
logy, or satirising, without seeking to reform, the 
fashionable follies of the day. One of the most agree- 
able imd accomplisliedof the number was Matthew' 
Prior, born in 1664. Some accounts give the honour 
of his birth to Wimbome, in Dorsetshire, and others 
to the city of London. His father died early, and 


Matthew was brought up by his uncle, a vintner at 
Charing Cross, who sent him to Westminster school. 
He %*'a8 afterwards taken home to asiiist in* the busi- 
ness of the inn ; and whilst there, was one day seen 
by the Earl of Dorset reading Horace. Tlie earl gene* 
rt)u.sly undertook the care of his ediK'ation ; and in 
his eighteenth year, Prior was entered of St John's 
college, Cambridge. He distinguished himself during 
his acadi'niieal I'areer, and amongst other copies of 
verses, produced, in eonj unction with the llonnurnble 
Charles Montagu, the Cih/ Mouse and Country J/owat, 
in ridicule of 1 )ryden’s ‘ Hind and Panther.' The 
Earl of Dorset did not forget the poet he had snatched 
from obscurity. He invited him to London, and ob- 
tained for him an ai>pinutnient as secretary to the 
Earl of Berkeley, ambassador to the Hague. In this 
capacity Prior obtained tlie a])[)robation of King 
William, w hr} made him one of the gentlemen of his 
bedehainber. In 1697 he w^as appointed secretory 
to the embassy on the treaty of Kyswii’k, at the con- 
clusion of wliich he was jiresented w'ith a eonsidcr- 
ahle sum of mone> by the lords justices. Next year 
he w'.as ambassador at the court of Versailles ; and 
after some other temoorary honours and appoint- 
ments, was made lU'ominissioner of trade. In 170 1, be 
entered tbc House of Common, s as representative for 
the borough of East-Cirimstead, and abandoning his 
former IViend.s, the Whigs, joiiu'd the Tories in ini- 
IK'aehing Lord Somers, Thi-scanie with u pce.uliarly 
had grace from Prior, for the charge against Somers 
w'us, that he had advised the ]»artition treaty, in 
w'hich treaty the poet himself had acted as agent. 
He evinced his patriotism, however, by afterwards 
celebrating in verso tlie battles of Blenheim and 
Kaniilies. When the Whig government was at length 
(>vertnrin‘d, Ihior Ix'eaine attached to Harley’s ad- 
ininistrativin, kikI wi'iit with Bolinghroke to France 
in 1711, to neuotiale a treaty of peace. He lived in 
splciuhiur in Pans, wa,s a favourdi' of the French j 
monarch, ami enjoyed all the honour.s of amba.ssador, ■ 
lie returned to London in 1 7 l.'j ; and tlu' WJiigs being 
agni" in office, he v'as eonimitted to custody' on a 
oliarge of liigli- treason. The aeeu.sation against 

Prior was, that he laid held elandestine conferences 
with the French plenipotentiary, tliough, as he justly 
replied, no treaty was ever made without private in- 
terview.s and prelimijmri(*s. 1'he Whigs were indig- 
nant at the di.sgnw'eful treaty of Utreelit ; but Prior 
only shared in the culpability o1“ the government. 
The able but iirofiigiite Holingbrokc was the master- 
spirit that prompted tlie humiliating ('otioession to 
France. After two years’ confinement, the poet waa 
released without a trial. He had in the interval 
written his piM'in of Alma ; and being now left with- 
out any other support than his fellowslni> of St John’s 
college, he enntimicd his studies, and produced his 1 
Solomon, the most elaborate of his worKs. He had j 
also recourse to the publication of a collected edition ■ 
of his poems, which w'a.s sold to subscribers for five ! 
guineas, and realised the sum of £4000. An equal 
sum was iiresentod to Prior l>y the Earl of Oxford, 
and tlius he had laid up a. provision for old age. He 
was aiiibitiouH only of comfort and private enjoyment. 
These, however, he did not long possess ; for he died 
on the 18th of yeptemher 1721, at Lord Oxford’s seat 
at Wimpole, being at the time in the fifty-seventh 
year of his age. 

'The works of Prior range over a variety of style 
and subject — odes, songs, epistles, epigrams, and 
talcs. His longest poem, ‘ Solomon,’ is of a serious 
character, and was considered by its author to he his 
best production, in which opinion he is supported by 
Cowper. It is the most moral, and perhaps the most 
correctly written ; l)ut the tales and lighter j[>ieces of 
Prior arc undoubb'dly his happiest efl'ort.s. In these 
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he diflplayf? tli.'it. ‘ cliarnurtg case’ with which Cowper 
says he <‘«ibellishe(lall liis poems, added to the lively 
illustrutloii and colloquial humour of hia master, 
Horace. No poet ever pc^ssesROil in greater perfection 
the art or graceful and llueiit versification. Ills 
narratives flow on like a clear stream', without break 
or fall, and interest us by their perpetual good 
humour and vivacity, evc*n when they wander into 
nic'taphysics, as in * Alma,’ or into licentiousness, ua 
in ins tales. Ilia expression was choice and stiidictl, 
abounding in classical allusions and images (whicli 
were then the fashion of the day), but without any 
air of pc'dantry or constraint. Like Swift, lie loved 
to versify the common occurrei>ces of life, and relate 
his personal feelings and adventures. He had, how- 
ever, no portion of the dean’s bilterness or misan- 
thropy, and employed no stronger weapons of satire 
than raillery and arch allusion. He sjtorted on the 
I surface of existenc;e, noting its foibles, its ]deasurcs, 
and oeceutriiaties, but Avitlumt tlie power of piaie- 
trating into its recesses, or evoking the higher ]>as- 
sions of our nahin*. Ho wa.s the mo.st natural of 
artificial poets— a seeming jiaradox, \i:t as true as 
the old maxim, that the perfection of art is the (“(fii- 
cealment of it. 

/’oy 71/// Omf 

As doctors givi' I'.hysic hy way of prevention. 

Matt, alive and in health, of his tombstone took cai*c; 
For delays ere unsafe, ainl his pious intention 
May haply be never fiiltiird by lus lieir. 

1 Then take Matt’s word fov it, the ul]>tor is paid ; 

I That the figure is fine, pi ay helicve your own eye ; 

Yet credit hut lightly what nion may be said, 
j For wo flatter ourselves, and t ‘odi marble to lie. 

Vet counting as far as to titty his years, 

Ills vhtueH and vices were other men's are ; 

High hojjus he conceit M, and he smother’d great fears. 
In a lift* party-eolour’d, hall iileasurc, lialftar*'. 
jVor to business a drudge, nor to faction a sla'ic, 

Ho strove to make int’rcst and freedom agree; 

In public emjdoymciits industrious and graie, 

AiJid alone vvitli his friends, l-ord ! how merry was he. 

Now in cquijiago stately, now himihly on foot, 

IJoth fortunes he tried, but to neither would trust ; 

And whirl’d in the round as the wheel turn’d about, 

I lie found riches had wings, and knew man wu • but du.si. 

, This verse, little polish’d, though mighty sino'U’o, 
i Sots neither his titl»'s nor merit to i iew ; 

1 It K!iys that his relics eolkrt<‘d lio here, 
jj And no mortal yet knows il tin., may he true. 

Fioive robbers there arc that infi st the liighw'ay. 

So Matt may be kill’d, and his boucs never found ; 
Fal.se witness at couii, and licrei' tenipest.s at sea, 

So Matt may vet elnnKC to be bang’d or be dr.iwn’il. 

If bis bones lie in eaith, roll in sea, tly in air, 

To I’litc we must yield, and the thimi is the same ; 

And if jMi.y.siiig thou giv’st him a smile <>r a tear, 

Ho cares not— yid, piithee, be kind to his fame. 

h'.rft DipiU'f . 

Nobles and horabb, by your lea\<‘. 

Hero lit^s what oma was M iHle-vv Ibjoi. 
j The son of Adam and oi ICve; 
i| Can Stuart <u Na-sau i laim higho) { 

(I '' ,i Ejntaj'J’ . 


If human things went ill or well, 

If chiinging emjiires rose or fell, 

The inoniing past, the evening came, 

. Ami found this couple just the same. 

I'licy w'alk’d and ate, good folks : What then ? 
Why, then they walk’d and ate again ; 

They soundly slept the night away ; 

They did just nothing all the day. 

Nor sister either had nor brother; 

'I’hey seemed just tallied for each other. 

Their Moral and liconorny 
Most perfectly they made agree ; 

Kach virtue kept its proper bound, 

Nor ti-espassM on the other’s ground. 

Nor fame nor censure t% regarded ; 

Thcy^ neither punish’d nor row'arded. 

He cared not what the footman di<l ; 

Her maids she m>itUer prais’d nor chid : 

So every servant took hi.s course, 

Ami, bad at first, they all grew worse. 

Slothful disorder tillM his stable, 

And sluttish ]»lenty deck’d her table. 

Tlieir beer was sbi-ong, their wane was j>ort; 
'J’heir meal was large, their grace was short. 
'J’hey ga^e the jioor the remnant meat, 

.lust wdien it grew not fit to oat. 

They paid the chureli end pari.sh ratlp, 

And took, but read not, the reeeijit ; 

% For which they claimM tlmir Sunday’s due, 

Of slumbering in an u)))»er pcw\ 

No jiiaii’s defects .souglit they to know, 

So never made themselves a foe. 

No man’s g(>od deeds did they eoiimn'ml, 

S(> nev<T rais’d themselves a friend. 

Nor eherish’tl they relatirtns poor. 

That might deeroaso th(‘ir [treseiit store ; 

.\’or barn nor house did they repair, 

That migdit oblige their future heir. 

I'hey neither added nor confounded ; 

'J'hey neitlu'r wanted nor abounded. 

Nor tear nor smile did tlu'y employ 
At newH of public grief or joy. 

When bells were rung and bonJircs luailr, 

If a.Hk’d, they ne'er denied their aid ; 

'J'heir jug was to the ringers carried, 

AVhoevev either died or married. 

'I’heir billet at the fire was found, 

AV’hoever w.ts depnf,M or eroivn’d. 

Nor good, nor bad, nor fools, tior wise, 

Tliey w'^ould not learn, nor could advise ; 
Without, love, hatred, Joy, tir fear, 

'I'hcy h'd — a kind of — as it were ; 

Nor widi’d, nor ear’d, nor laugh’d, nor cried; 
Ami so they li^’d, and so they died. 


T/u' OavJand. 

The pride of ev ery grove I chose, « 

TJie violet sweet and lily fair, « 
The dappled pink and blushing rose,'* 
'I'o deck my charming Chloc’s Inur. 

At mom the nymph vouchsaf'd to place 
TTpop her brow the various wreath ; 

The flowers less blooming than her face. 
The ficeiit less fragi-aut than her breath. 

The flowers she wore along the ifliy, 

And every nymph and shepherd said, 
That in her hair they look’d more gay 
Thau glowing in tlieir native bod. 


InterrM beneath this marble stone. 

Lie iianu:eriug Jack and idle Joan. 
While rolling’ threescore years and one 
Hid round this globe their course:, run ; 


Hn(lrcs.s’(l at ev'^ening, when she found 
Their odours lost, their colours jiast, 

She chang’d her look, and on the ground 
Her garland and her eyes she cast. 
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That eye droj)p’d sense distiiict and clear, 
As any muse'.s ton^iruo could speak, 

When from its lid a. pearly tear 

Ran tricklijig down her beauteous cheek. 

Dissembling what I knew ton well, 

My love, my life, said I, plain 
This change of humour; ]»ritlK*e tell — 
That falling tear — what (Iocs it mean? 

She sigh’d, she smilM ; an>l to the flowers 
Pointing, the lovely mor’list said. 

See, friend, in some few fleeting hours, 

See yonder, what a change is made. 

Ali mo ! the bloominc pride of M.ny 
Ami that of beauty are but one ; 

At morn both flounsli Wright and gay, 
lloth fiide at evening, jiale, and gone. 


f dune’s Lnrv for Soluniou.} 

(.I'l-om ‘ Suloinon on Hit* Vanity of tlu‘ WoiKl.’J 

Another nym]ili, amongst the many fair, 

That made my solter hours their solemn care, 
lJefon‘ the rest alleoted still to stand. 

And watch'd my eye, preventing my eoinmand. 
Abra, she so was c.ill’d, did sooiuNt haste 
To grace my ])resence ; A lira went the last; 

Abra was ready ere 1 enU'd Inn- name ; 

And, though 1 call’d another, Abra came. 

I Hei ti|uals first observ’d her growing zeal, 
j And laughing, gloss’d that Abra seiw’d so well. 

To me lu r actions did nnheeded die, 

I f)r W'ere remark’d, but with a common e\e ; 

'fill, more npju'is’d of w'hat tlie rumour s<ud, 

Mure I obseiw’d jieculiar in the luiiid. 

'fhe sun declin’d had shot liis western ra}. 

When, tir’d with busiuess of the solemn <Li\, 

1 pur|»os’d to unbend the evening hours, 

And hanquet private in the women’s bowius. 

I 1 call’d befoi'c I sat to w'asli my hainls 
1 (For so the precejit of the law eoinmand.-.) : 

liovc had ordain’d that it was Alua’s turn 
I 'fo mix the sweets, and minister the urn. 

I With awful homage, and sulumssivc dread, 

' 'fhe ’maid approach’d, on my declining head 
I To pour the oils ; she trembled as .sin* pour’d ; 

[ \Vith an unguarded look she now devour’d 
I My nearer face; and now recall’d her e;ye, 

I Aovl heav’d, and strove to liide, a sudden sigh. 

1 And whence, said I, eunst thou have dicad oi ]i.iln ' 
* ^Vllat can thy iinagmy of soriow mean' 

I Secluded from the woild and all it-s caie, 

' Hast thou to grieve or joy, lo hoifb or fear' 

For sure, 1 added, sure ili> little heart 
Ne’er felt love's anger, or receiv’d his dait. 

Abash’d she blush’d, and witli vlisoidei spoke; 
Her rising shame adorn'd the words it broke. 

If the gre<Jt master will de.seeiid to hear 
The humble series of bis hiindmaid’s (m^e ; 

T) ! w'hile she tells it, let him not put on 

'J'he look that awes the nations from the tin -ne ! 

O ! let not death severe in glory lie 
In the king’s frown and terror of his eye! 

Mine to obey, thy part is to ordain ; 

And, though to mention ho to sulfer pain, 

If the king smi^ whilst I my wo recite, 

If weeping, 1 find favour in his sight, 

Flow fast, my tears, full rising his deliglit. 

0 ! witness earth benoatli, and heaven above ! 

For can I hide it? I am sick of love : 

If madness may the name of passion bear, 

Or love bo call’d what is indeed despair. 

Thou Sovereign Power, whose secret will contnds 
The inwant bent and motion of our souks ! 


Why hast thou plac’d sueh infinite degrees 
lletweeii the cause luid euro of mj' disoitsc ? 

The .nighty object of that raging fin*, 

In which, unpitied, Abra must expire. 

Had he Iveen born .aune simple shepherd’s heir, 

'J’lio lowing herd or fleecy sheep his care, 

At morn with him I o’er the hills had run, 

Scornful of winter’s t’lost and summer's sun, 

Still iiskio;, wlieiT lie in.idti his flock to rest at noon ,* 
For him at ni^ht, the dear expected guest, 

I had vvitli h/i.-ty jo} juepav’d the feast; 

And fioin the eottagi-, (/er the distant plain, 

Sent foiih my longing two to meet ihe swain, 
Waveiing, impatieul, tos.Al by hope and fear, 

■J’lll he and j.jy togeLlua should iqipear, 

■And the lov’d do;i decl.ive Jiis ma.-t,er near. 

On my decriniug neck uinl open lueast 
1 should hii.v<- lull’d the lovtly vouth to rest, 

And fiom b.'neath lies head, al dawning day, 

With .M.ftest eaie have sUd’n my arm .iw.i; , 

To use, tmd tiom the fold rclt'ase lu-i -iheep, 

Fond ot his lloek, indnl'icnt to his slet'p. 

Or if Ulml lieaven, propit ii.ns to my llauio 
(For surt' fiom hea.\eii ihe faitliliil ardour cr.uie), 

Had blest iii} life, -.nd deck’d iny natal Inair 
With lunght < ' iiile, and (‘\tent ol [saver ; 

Without a (iiiue mv p.ission li.id iispii'd, 

Found the lov’d [irinci', and told v\tnit 1 desii’d. 

Then 1 had come, [ireventing .Mieba's queen, 

'fo .S(‘0 tln‘ eoineliest of the soiis of men, 

'fo hear the ehainiimr [.oei'.s anionnis song, 

And gather liouev l.illm;' fiom i.ih tvingue, 

'I’o take the tin.orant kls^es <,1 his montii, 

Sweeter thii,n bre<-7e> ol h<'v native south, 
l.iki'tiinir hi., giiuv, liis yterson, and his mien, 

To all licit gi.at oi lie.tuleons I hml seen. 

Serene and biirrht bis eves, as solar beams 
lU'lleeting teTii[*i'r'<l light from eivstal streams; 
Ruddy as cold Ins cheek ; Ins bo'otn fair 
7\s silver ; the cuil’d ringlets ol‘ his Jiair 
Hlael: as the raven's wing ; his lip more red 
'fli.t' eas’ti'rn coral, or the hi’ailcL ihreml ; 

I'h..n liis teeth, and vvhite like a young (loek 
Coeval, newly shoui, from the elear biook 
Ueeeiit, and branebing on the sunny rook. 

Ivory, with s.ifipliires intersyuMs’d, explains 
How white his liands, Intw bliu' tlie manly veins, 
('oliiiuiis of polish’d mai)»h‘, firinlv set 
(In golden liases, aie his li'cs and feet ; 

Ills statuie all majcstie, all tin me, 

Siiaiglit .as the palni-nee, stiong as j.s the [tine. 
Satfion and myiih .ne on Instalments slied, 

And everlasting sweits hloom ronml his head. 

What utter I i wheie am 1 ! wretehevl maid ! 

Die, Abra, die: too jthuidy hast tlion said 
'I'hy soul’s desire to meet hi.s liigh embrace. 

And l)lev-.lng stamp’d uikhi thy future race ; 

'•\t bid attentive nations )>less thy womb. 

With unborn inoninehs charg’d, and Solomons to 
eonie. 

Here o’er lur sjieech lier llowiug eyes prevail. 

() foiilihli maid ! and oh, un]iapi>y tale ! ” 

I saw liei ; ’twa-. humanity ; il. gave 
Some resjiite to Ciie soriows of my sliivi'. 

Her fond excess proclaim’d her [lassion tiue, 

And gi'iierous pity to that truth was due. 

Well I inti'ealed her, who well desei v'd ; 

1 call’d her vifteii, for she alw jiy serv’d. 

Use made her yierson easy to mv sight. 

And ease insensibly produc’d delight. 

Whene’er I rcvell’d in the vvonuui’s bowers 
(For first 1 stmght her but at loo.ser houivs), 

'flic apples she liad gather’d .smelt most sweet, 

The cake she kneadevl was the savoury meat : 

I Rut fruits their odour lo.st, and meats their t,asto, 

1 If gentle Abra ha<I not deck’d the feast, ^ 
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Dishonour’d did the sparkling goblet stand, 
Unless received from gentle Abra’a hand ; 

And, when the virgins form’d the evening choir, 
Raising their voices to the master lyre, 

'J’oo flat I thought this voice, and that too shrill, 
One show’d too much, and one too little skill ; 
Nor could my soul approve the music’s tone, 

'J'ill all was hush’d, and A bra sung alone. 

Fairer she seem’d distinguish’d from the rest, 
And better mien disclos’d, as better drest. 

A bright tiara round her forehead tied, 

To juster bounds confin’d its rising pride. 

The blushing ruby on her snowy breast 
Render’d its panting whiteness more confess’d ; 
Bracelets of pearl gave roundness to her arm. 
And every gem augmented every charm. 

Her senses pleased, her beauty still improv'd. 
And she mbre lovely grew, as more belov’d. 


7^ic Thief and Oic Curdelier. — A Ballad. 

To tlie tune of ' King John and the Abbot of Canterbury.* 

Who has e’er been at Paris, must needs know the 
Clr^ve, 

The fatal retreat of th’ unfortunate brave ; 

Where honour and justice most oddly contribute 
To ease heroes’ pains by a halter and gibbet. 

Derry down, down, hey derry down. 

There death breaks the shackles which force had put 
on, 

j And the hangman completes what the judge but begun ; 
'I’here the ’squire of the pad, and the kniglit of the 
post, 

Find their nains no more baulk’d, and their hopes no 
moiQ cross’d, 

Derry down, ^c. 

Croat claims are there made, and groat secrets are 
known ; 

And the king, and the law, and the thief, has his oivn ; 
Hut my hearers cry out. What a douce lost thou ail? 
Cub olf'thy reflections, and give u.s thy talc. 

Derry down, kc. j 

Twas there, then, in civil respect to harsh laws, 
Ami for w'ant of false witness to back a. bad cause, 

I A Norman, though late, was obliged to appear; 

' And who to assist, but a grave Cordelier ? 

^ Derry down, &c. 

' The ’squire, whose good grace was to ojien tue .scene, 
Si-em’d not in great ha.Hte that the show should begin ; 

' Now fitted the halter, now travers’d the cart; 

And often took loaie, but w'^as loath to depart. 

Derry down, &c. 

What frightens you thus, iny good son ? .says the 
priest, 

You murder’d, arc sorry, and have been confess’d. 

0 father ! my souow' wull scarce save iny bm^on ; 

For ’twas nut that I munioiM, but that I wa.s taken. 
Derry down, &,c. 

Pougb, prithee ne’er tn-ubk thy head with such 
fancies ; 

Reh on the aid y«>u «liall have fumv St Francis ; 

' If the money you promis’d b ■ brought to the chest, 
li Ifou bave only to die ; let the church do the rest. 

1 Derry down, ^ic. 

And what will folks say, if they see you afraid ? 

1 1 reilccts upon me, as J knew not my trade ; 

Courage, frierd, for to-day is ;your period of sorrow; 
And things will go better, believe me, to-morrow. 

Derry down, &c. 



To-morrow ! our hero replied in a fright ; 

He that’s bang’d before noon, ought to think of to- 
night ; 

Tell your beads, quoth the priest, and be fairly truss’d 
up, 

For you iiurely to-night shall in paradise sup 
Derry down, &c. 

Alas! quoth the ’squire, howe’er sumptuous the 
treat, 

Parbleu ! I shall have little stomach to .eat ; 

1 should therefore esteem it great favour and grace, 
Would you be so kind as to go in my place. 

Derry doivii, kc. 

That 1 woultl, quoth the father, and thank you to 
boot ; * 

But our actions, you know, with our duty mu.st suit ; 
The feast I proposed to you, 1 cannot taste. 

For this nigiit, by our order, is marked for a fast. 
Derry down, &c. 

Then, turning about to the hangman, he said, 
Despatch me, I prithee, this troublesome blade ; 

For thy cord and my <'ord both equally tie, 

And we live by the gold for which other men die. 
Derry down, &c. 


The Camehon. 

As the Cameleon, who is known 
To have no colours of liis own ; 

But l)orrow8 from his neighbour’.s hue, 
lli.s white or black, his green or blue ; 

ATid struts as much in ready light, 

Which cre<lit gives him upon sight, 

As il the rambow were in tail, 

Settled on him and his heirs male ; 

So the young squire, when first he comci 
From country school to \\''ill’fl or Tom’s, 

And equally, in truth, is fit 
To be a statesman, or a wit ; 

Without one notion of his own, 

He Haunters wildly up ami down, 

Till some acquaintance, good or bad, 

'fakes notice of a staring hvl, 

Admits him in among the gang; 

They jest, reply, dispute, harangue ; 
lie acts and talks, as they befriend him, 
Smear’d with the colours which they lend him. 

Thus, merely as his fortune chaiices, 

His merit or his vice advances. 

If liaply he fae sect pursues, 

'fhat read and comment upon new.s ; 

He takes up their mysterioas face ; 

He drinks his coffee without lace ; 

This week his mimic tongue runs o’er 
What they have said the week before ; 

Ht.s w'isdgjin sets all I'lurope right, 

And teaene.s Marlborough when to fight. 

Or if it be his fate to meet 

With folks who have more wealth than w it. 

He loves cheap port, and' double bub, 

And settles in the Humdrum Club; 

He learns Imw stocks will fall or rise ; 

Holds poverty the greatest vice^ 

Thinks wit the banc of conversation ; 

And says that learning spoils a nation. 

But if, at first, he minds his hits, 

And drinks chatupaimi among the wits ; 

Five deep he toasts the towering lasses ; 
Repeats you verses wrote on glasses ; 

Is in the chair ; prescribes the law ; 

And ’s lov’d by those he never navv. 
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Thus write the painters of this isle ; 

Let those of Co remark the stjle. 

She said, and to his hand restor’d 
The rival pledge, the missive hoard. 

Upon (he happy line were laid 
Such obvious li^dit and easy .shiido. 

The Paris’ apple hto<)d confesa’d, 

Or Leda’s or (.diloe’s breast. 

Apelb'. view’d the funsh’d piece; t 

And live, snid he. ilu» arts of ('Irei'Ce ’ 

Howe’er Proinjrencs and 1 
May in oui rival talents vie ; 

Howe’er our Works may have ('X]ii'ossM 
Who truest drew% or eoloiir’d best, j 

When be beludd my tiowinu; line, 

He fimnd at least I eonld desi<'n ; 1 

And Croin bis artful lanitul, 1 {^ruiit, , 

'J'hat he wsOi pel feet skill ean paint. j 

‘J’h<5 diille.'.t t;eiiiii.s cannot fail f 

'I’o liiul ihe moral of my tale; | 

'I'liat (lie distin;;iiishM jiart of men, | 

^\')(ll launjias'^. peneil, sword, nr pen, j 

Should in lil<-’s visit leave their numo 
In ehfiraeters which may proclaim 
'I hat they with aidoui stiovc to raise 
At once their iirts and cvnmtry’s praino , | 

And in theii vvoiknif^, took t^ieat can* I 

That all was full, and round, and fail. j 


Protogencs and Aj)ellca. 

I When poets wrote and painters drew, 

As nature pointed out the view ; 

Ere Gothic forms were known in Greece, 

To siioil the well-proportion’d piece ; 

And in our vense ere rnonkisli rhymes 
Had jangled their fantastic chimes ; 

Ere on the flowery lands of Rhodes, 

Tljose knights had fixed their dull abodt‘s, 
Who kntiw not much to paint or w'rite, 

Nor car’d to pray, nor dar’d to tight : 
I’rotogcnes, historians note, 

Liv’d there, a burgess, scot and lot ; 

And, as old Pliny’s writings show, 

Apelles did the same at Co. 

Agreed these points of time and id.icc, 
Pmceed we in the present case. 

Piqu’d by Protogenes’s fame, 

From Co to Rhodes Ajielles came, 

To see a rival ar.d a liieiid, 

Prejiar’d to censure, or commend ; 

Here to absolve, and there object. 

As art W'ith caiuhmr inigitt direct. 

He sails, he laiuls, he conies, he lings ; 

His servants follow wdth the things : 

A PI tears the goveruanto of th’ house. 

For such in Greece w’ore mm-li m use 
If young or handsome, yea or no, ■ 

Concerns not me or thee to know’. 

Does Squire Protogenes live hen'? 

Yes, sir, says she, with gracious air 
And curtsy low, but just call’d out 
, liy lords peculiarly devout. 

Who came on purpose, sir, to borrow 
i Our Venus for the feast io-niorrow, 
i 'I'o grace the church ; ’tis Venus’ da) : 
j I hope, sir, you intend to stay, 

To see our Venus ? ’tis rho pieco 

The most renown’d tliroughout all Gn'ece; 

So like th’ original, they say : 

Rut 1 liave no great skill that way. 

Rut, sir, at six (’tis now past three), 

Hromo must make rny inastei’s tea: 

! At six, sir, if you ]dea.8c to come, • 

j You’ll find my master, sir, at home. 

Tea, says a critic big with laughter, 

I Was found some tw'enty ages aft<'i ; 

I Authors, before they write, should read. 

' ’Tis very true ; hut we’ll proceed, 
j And, sir, at present would you please 

I To leave your name. — Fair maiden, y<*s. 

' Reach me tliat hoard. No sooner spoke 
j Rut done. With one judicious stroke, 

I Oil the plain ground Apelles Urew 
j A circle regularly true : 

! And will you please, sweetheart, said Iu>, 

I To show your master this from me I 
Ry it heiircsently wdll know 
i How pai;;ters write their names at ( 'o. 

I , He gav6 the paniiel to the maid. 

Smiling and curtsying, Sir, sin- said, 

; 1 shall not fail to tell my mastei : 

j And, sir, for fear of all disaster. 

I’ll keep it my own self : safe bind. 

Says the old proverb, and safe find. 

So, sir, os sure as Key or lock— 

! Your servatJl, sir — at six o’clock. 

I Again at six Apelles came, 

I Found the same prating civil dame. 

I Sir, that ray master has been Imre, 

j Will by the board itself appear, 

i If from the perfect line be found 
' He has presum’d to swell the round, 
j Or colours on the draught to lay, 

1 ’Tis thus (he order’d nu' to say), 
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T say, whatever yon nnunteio 
(d* Alma> in the heart, or brain. 

The plainest man alive may tell ye, 

Her seat of empiri- is tlie lielly. 

From lioii'-e she sends out those siipidies, 

Whn:h make us eitlier stout or wise ; 

Your stomach makes the fabric loll 
.7u.st as the bias rules the howl. 

'J’he gn-at Achilles might enqtloy 
'I'ln 'Strength design’d to ruin 'Troy ; 

Hv dined on lion’s marrow, spread 
On to.isis of nmmunifiion bri'ad ; 

Riit, by Ids mother w'nt away 
Amongst the TJiraeiaii girls to play, 

1‘ifleminatc he sat and quiet — 

Stranin' product of a ehoose-eake di<d ' 

Observe the vaiions openuions 
Of food and drink in seveial nations. 

Was ever 'Tartar fierce or eriud 
Hpon the strmigth ol watcr-gruel i 
Rut who sliall stand his rage or foiee 
If first he rides, then eats Ins horse ? 

Sallads, and eggs, and Jighter fare, 

'Tunc the Italian spark’s guitar ; 

And, if 1 take Jian Congreve right, 

Pudding and beef make llritons fight. 

Tokay and colicc eausc this work 
Retween the (lennan and the Tuik ; 

And both, as they provisions want, I 

(.’Idcane, av^nd, retire, ami faint. * * j 

As, in a watch’s fine machine, 

Though many artful springs are seen ; 

'J’he addeal movements, which declare 
How full the moon, bow old the year, 

Derive their secondary power 

From that W'hich siniply points the hour ; 

For though tho^e gimcracks were aw.iy 
((^uaro- would not swear, but (,>iiarc aoiild say), 
However more reduced and plain, 

The watch would still a watch remain : 

Rut if the horal orbit c<‘ascs, 

The whole stands .still, or breaks to pieces, 

* Tlje mind, l*iol),>1)h a iiou'd walelinmlfBr of the day. 

‘ pifin 





Is now iic» ]oiigi*r what it was, 

And you nuiy e’en go sell the case. 

So, if unprejudiced you scan 
7’Jio goings of this cioek-work, man, 

You find a hundred inoveiiientKS iiuule 
fine devices in hia head ; 

IJut 'tiM the stomach’s solid stroke 
That tells his being what’s o*(;lock. 

If you take oil’ this rln toric trigger, 
lie talks no more in trope and figuK' ; 
Or clog his w( if hematic wheel, 

Ills buildings fall, his ship stands still ; 
Or, lastly, break his /n>fi/ir Avoight, 

Jhs voice no longer rules the stab* : 

Yet, if those iiiicr whims are gone, 

Your clock, though plain, Avill still go 
Hut, spoil the oigan of digestion. 

And you entirely change the question ; 
Alma’s aiTairs no powder ca.n nuaul ; 

The j(*st, alas ! is at an einl ; 

Soon ceases all the worldly bu'^tle. 

And 3 'ou consign tin' corpse to Ku.->sel.' 


.lOKEPII Al>niSON. 

The pro«e works of Addison eonsiitnlc the (dnef 
source of his fame; but Ids innse proved the arold- 
te(;t of his fortune, and led liirn first to distinc- 
tion. From his clianuder, station, ami talents, no 
man of his day exercised a more extensive or hene- 
ficial hilluence on literature- .Joseimi Adiaison, tlie 



sun of aTi Knglish dean, Avas born at Mdston, ■Wilt- 
shire, in lfl72, lie diatmguisliexl himself at Dxford 
py his Latin ptu-lry and a]>T)eared first in English 
verse by au nddivs-A to l)ryd( n, wriitmi in his 
twenty-second yent. It ope-.s thus 

flow hnig, gx-eat poet ! slnul. thy sacred lays 
i^rovokei our W'Oiulcr, and tianscend oxtr piaise J 
(’an neither injuries of rime or age 
Daiujp thy poetic boat, n.id quench thy rugef 
Not so thy Ovid in his exile wrote ; 

Orief chillM his ’ reast, and check’d his rising thought * 
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I’ensive ami sad, his drooping muse betrays 
The IlomiiT) genius in its last decays. 

The youtlifiil poet’s praise of his groat mast<?r is 
confined to his translations, works which a modern 
cAiIogist would Rt'urcely select as the pcuiuliar glory 
ofDryden. Addison also contributed mi ICssay on 
Virgil’s Georgies, prefixed to Dry den’s translation. 
IJis remarks arc brief, but finely and clearly written. 
At the same time, he translated the fourth Georgic, 
and it was published in Dryden’s Miscellany, i8.sued 
ill 169,‘h with a warm commendation from the aged 
poet, on the * most ingenious Mr Addison of Oxford.’ 
Next 3 'ear h(‘ ventured on a bolder flight — An Ac- 
count of the (xieatest EntjHsh Poets\ addressed to 
Mr II. S. (supjiosed to be the famous Dr Sachoverell), 
April .‘1, lf>94. This Account is a poem of about 150 
lines, containing skidchcs of (’haucer, Spimsor, 
Gowloy, Milton, Waller, Ac. We subjoin the lines 
on the author of the Fai:ry Queen, though, if we are 
to believe Speuct*. Addison liad not then read the 
poet he ventured to ciilicise : — 

Old Spenser nc.xt, Av.'inuM with poetic rage, 

III ancient talcs amus’a a barbarous age ; 

An age, that yet uiicnltivatc and nide, 

Where’er the poet’s fancy led, pursued 
Through pathless fields, and unfrequented floods, 

'I’o dwts of dragons and enchanted woods. 

Ihit noAv the mystic tale, that pleas’d of yore, 

(bin charm an understanding ikge no more; 

Tlie long-spun allegories fulsome groAv, 

While the dull moral lies too plain heloAv. , 

Wo fiew well-pleased, at distanei*, all the sights 
(if-itmis and palfreys, battles, fields, and fight-', 
jm dairsels in distress, and courteous knights. ! 

But Avlun Ave look too near, the shades decii), j 

And all the pleasing laiidscupu fades aAA^ay. I 

T’Jiis subdued and frigid i liaracter of Sjicnscr show’s j 
that Adilison wanted both the lire and the fancy of 
the poet. His nc.xt production is c(]uaUy tame and 
coninioiqilacc, hut the theme avhs more congenial to 
liis ,styh« : it i.s A Poem to IJis Mojesft/, Presented to 
the JAi/d Keeper. J.onl Somers, theii'lhc keeper of 
the great seal, was gratified by this comydiment, ami 
bccjiino one of the steadiest patrons of Addison. In 
IGI.19, he procured for him a pension of Ji.'lOi) a-year, 
to enable .him to make a tour in Italy. ThegoA crn- 
nieiit jiatronage was never better be.stow’cd. 'J’he 
poet ciitAired upon his trnvels, und resided abroad 
tAA’o ye.'irs, w'riting from thoiirc a poetical Letter \ 
ftom Italy la Charles Lord IJalifa.r, 1701. This is 
the most elegant and animated of all his poetical 
productions. 'fB-e classic ruins of Rome, the 
‘ lieavenly figures’ of Raphael, the river Tiber, and 
streams ‘ immortalised in song,’ and all the golden 
groves and flowery meadow’s of Italy, seem, as Jt^tope 
has remiirk(‘(l, ‘to liave raised hi^ fancy, and 
brightened libs e.xiiressions.’ There was also, ns ‘ 
Goldsmith oh.8erved, a strain of political thinkiyg 
in the Letter, that was then new to our poetry, 
lie returned to Enghmd in 1702. The death of 
King William deprived him of liis pension, and ap- 
peared to crush his hopes and expectations; but 
being afterw’ards engaged to celebrate in verse tho 
hatth* of Blenheim, Addison so gratified the lord- 
treasurer, Godolphin, by his ‘ gazelfce in rhyme,’ that 
he was appointed a commissioner of appeals. lie 
w’.'is next made under secretary of state, and w’ent 
to Ireland as secretary to the Marquis of 'V^arton, 
lord-lieutenant. The queen also made him keeiMir * 
of the records of Ireland. Ibrevious to this Cin 1 707), 
AihUson hsui brought out liis opera of Bosamond^ 
which was not successful on tho-^tage. The story 
of fair Rosamond would seem well adapted for 
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dramatic pe|>resc;ntation ; and in the bowers and 
shades of Woodstock^ tlu; poet had materials for 
scenic description and display. The genius of 
Addison, however, was not adapted to the drama ; 
and his opera being eonflned in action, and written 
wholly in rhyme, possesses little 'to attract either 
readers or spectators, lie wrote also a comedy. 
The Drvmmcr, or the Haunted House, whk'h Steele 
brought out after the death of the author. Tins 
play contains a fund of quiet natural humour, hut 
iiiis not strongih or bnaidtii enough of character or 
action for the stage. Addison next entered upon liis 
brilliant career as an essayist, and by his papers in 
the Tatler, Spectator, and (lunrdian, left all his eon- 
temporaries far behind in this delightful department 
of literature. In these liapi^rs, he fii’st displayed that 
chaste and delicate huniour, refined observation, and 
knowledge of the world, \vliic;h now form his most 
distinguishing characteristics ; and in his I'i.s/en of 
Mirza, his Rejicction'i in \Veslinin<iter Ahlny, anrl 
other of his graver essays, be evineeil amove poetical 
imagination and deiiper vein of feeling than Iiis pre- 
vious writings bad at all indicated. In lus 

tragedy of Cato was brongbt upon tlie stage. T'ojie 
thought the piece deficient in ilramatic interest, and 
the world has confirnu d hi.s judgment ; Imt he wrob^ 
a jirologuc for the tragedy in his happiest manner, 
and it was performed with almost unexampled sue- 
ecss. I’urty spirit ran high : the Whigs applauded 
the liberal sentiments in the play, and tbeir (*lieers 
w(‘re (‘elioed back by the Toru’s, to show tliat thc}’^ 
did not apply them as censures on Ihomselves. After 
all the Wing enthnsiasin, Lord Ilohngbrokc sent for 
Hooth tile actor, wdio personated the character of 
(lato, and presented him with fifty guineas, in ac- 
knowledgment, as ho said, of his defending the cause 
of liberty so well against a jierpctual dictator 
(a bit at the Duke of Marlborough), rmdical eu- 
logiums were showered upon the author, Steele, 
Hughes, Young, Tickell, and Ambrose Philips, being 
among the writers of those encomiastic verses. The 
queen expressed a wish that the trageiiy should be 
(ledieated to her, but Adilison bad previously de- 
signed this honour for his friend Tiekell; and to 
avoid giving olfence either to his loyalty or his 
friiiiidsliip, he published it without any dedication. 
It was translated into French, Italian, and Cerniari, 
and was performed by the. Jesuits in tlieir college 
at St Omers. ‘ lleing,’ says Sir VV'^altiT Scott, ‘ m 
form and essence rather a French than an English 
play, it is one of tlu* fi w English tragedies which 
foreigners Imve admired.’ The unities of time and 
place have been preserved, and the action of the 
play is eonseqiiently much ri's I rioted. Cato ahoimds 
in generous and patriotic sentiments, and eonhaina 
passages of great dignity and sonorous tiiction; but 
the poet fails to unlock the sources of passion and 
natural emotion. It is a splendid an<l imposing 
work of art,*witli tlie grace and majesty, and also 
the lifelessi^cBS, of a noble antique statue. Addison 
Vas now at the height of his fanu*. He had long 
aspired to the hand of the countess-dowager of 
Warwick, whom he had first known by becoming 
tutor to her son, and he was united to her in 1716. 
The poet ‘married discord in a iKible wife.’ His 
marriage w'as as unhappy as Dry lien’s with Lady 
EUsiabetli How#rd. ilotli ladies awarded lo their 
husbands ‘ the heraldry of hands, not hearts,’ and tlie 
fate of the iiocts should serve as beacons to warn 
ambitious literary aiiventurers. Addison received 
his highest political honour in 17 J 7 when he was 
made secretary of state ; but he held the oflieo only 
for a short time. He wanted the physical boldness 
and re^y resotirces of an effective public speaker, 
and ^as unable to defend his measures in parlia- 


ment. He is also said to have been slow and fas- 
tidious in the diseharge of the ordinary duties of 
office. Vf hen he held the sltu.ition of under secretary, 
he w.as employed to send -word ((i I’rince (Jeurge at 
Hanover of the death of the queen, and the vaenney 
of tlie throne; but the erilieal iiioety of the author 
overpow'ored his olbeial exix'rieiK'C, and Addison was 
so distracted by the elunce of expre.^sion, that the 
task wois giv».n to a clerk, who iHiiisted of having 
done what was too hard for Atldison. The love of 
vulgar womler may have exaggerated the poet’s 
ii)a])titudi‘ for hu.sim .ss, hut it i.s certain he was no 
orator. He retired from tlie ])rineipal secretaryship 
with a pension of £17*00 |j|*T anmim, and during his 
rctirenieiit, engaged himself m writing a work on the 
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Evidences of the ('knstnm Ediylon, which he did not 
hve to completi*. He was oppressed by asthma aJid 
dropsy, and was conscious that he should die at 
comparatively an early ago. Tw'o anccdotos are 
related of Ids deathbed, lie sent, as Tope ndates, a 
message by the Earl of Warwdekto Gay, desiring to 
see him. Gay obeyed ilie summons; and Addison 
begged hivS forgiveness for an injury ho had done 
him, for whudi, he said, he would recomiKinso him if 
lie reeove‘rcd. 'Die nature or extent of the injury 
he did not t*xpliiin, hut Gay supposed it referred to 
his having preveuU'ii some preferment designed for 
him by tlie court At anotber time, lie reiiueslcdan 
interview of the Earl of Warwick, whom he was 
anxious to reclaim from a dissipated and licentious 
life. ‘ I have sent for you,’ lie said, ‘ that you may 
see in wh.at iieaee a Christian e.au die.’ The event 
thus calmly anticipated took pLu'c iu Holland 
house on the 17th of dune 1719. A minute *or 
critical review’- of the daily life of Addison, and his 
intercourse with his literary associates, is calculated 
to diuiinish our reverence and affection. The 
quarrels of rival wits have long been proverbial, and 
Addison w'as also soured by i>oliti(‘al differences and 
contention. His temper was jealous and taciturn 
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(until thttwud wine) ; and tlie satire of Pope, that 
he could ‘ bear no rival near the throne,’ seems to 
have been just and well-fOiuided. His quarrels with 
Pope and Steele .^throw some disajrreeablo shades 
araotjg the lights and beauties of the picture ; but 
enough will still remain to establish Addison’s title 
to the character of a good man and a sincere Chris- 
tian. Tile uniform tendency of all his writings is 
his best and highest eulogium. No man can dis- 
semble upon paper througli years of literary exer- 
tion, or on topics calculated to disclose the bias of 
ids tastes and feelirjgs, and tiie qualities of his heart 
and temper. The disiilay of these by Addison is so 
fascinating and unaffectea, that the impression made 
by his writings, as has l)ccti finely reniarke<i. is 
‘ like being recalled to a scn.se of something like 
that original purity from which man has been long 
estranged.’ 



lIoHaiid lliiiisi'. 


After some further experience, he recurs to the 
same subject: — ‘ 1 have already seen, as 1 informed 
you in my last, all the hinge's palaces, and have now 
seen a great part of the country ; I never thought 
there had been in the work! 8Ucl\ an excessive mag- 
nifleence or poverty as I have met with in both 
together. One can scarce conceive the pomp that 
appears in everything about the king; but -at the 
same time it makes half his subjects go barc-foot. 
The people are, however, the happiest in the world, 
and enj(»y from the benefit of their climate and 
natural constitution siieh a perpetual mirth and 
easiness of temper, as even lilxirty and plenty can- 
not liestow oil those of other nations. Devotion 
and loyalty are everywhere at their greatest height, 
but learning seems to run very low, especially in 
the younger people ; for all the rising geniuses have 
turned their ambition another way, and endeavoured 
to make their fortunes in the army. The belles 
lottres in particular seem to be but short-lived in 
France.’ 

In acknowledging a present of a snuff-box, we sec 
traces of tbe easy wit .and playfulness of the Spec- 
tator; — ‘About three days ago, Mr Bochcr put a 
_ very pretty snuff-box in my band. I w'as not a little 
j pleased to hear that it belonged to myself, and was 
much more so W'lien I found it was a present from 
a gentleman that I have so great an honour for. 
You do not probably foresee that it would draw on 
I you the trouble of a letter, but you must blame janir- 
! self for it. For my part, I can no more accept of a 
sriufl-box without returning my acknowledgments, 
than I can take snuff without sneezing after it. 
'ri.is last, I must own to you, is so great an ahsur- 
(iity, that I should be ashamed to confess it, were 
nt)t I in hopes of correcting it very speedily. I am 
observed to have my box »)ftener in my band than 
those that have bin used to one these twenty years, 
for T can’t forbear tiiking it out of my pockt't when- 
ever 1 think of Mr Dashwood. You know Afr Bays 
recommends snuff as a great provocative to wit, 
but you may produce this letter as a standing evi- 
deneo against liinu I have, since the beginning of it, 
taken above a dozen pinches, and still find myself 
much more inclineil to sneeze than to jest. From 
whence I conclude, that wit and tobacco are nt)t 
inseparable ; or to in.aki^ a pun of it, tho’ a man may i 
be master of a snuff-box, I 


1 1 V ‘Life of Addison,’ in two volumes, by Lucy 
Aiken, published in 1H48, contains .several letters 
supplied by a descendant of Tu'kell. This wo< k is 
written in a strain of unvaried eulogium, and is 
frtipiently unjust to Steele, l*o)/e, and tlie other 
contemporaries of Addison, The most interesting 
of the letters wxtc w'ritten by Addison during hi.s 
early travels ; and though brief, am! often incorrect, 
contain touches of his iniinit.ahlo pen. lie thus re- 
cords his impressions of France : — ' 'I’rul}", by what 
I have yet seen, they .are the happiest nation in the 
world. ’Tis not in the power of want or slavery to 
mftke ’em miserable. There is nothing to be met 
with in the country but mirth and poverty. lOvery 
one sings, laughs, ninl .starves. Their conversation 
is generally agreeable ; for if they have any wdt or 
sense, they are surt> to show it. They never mend 
upon .a sei’Oiid meeting, but ns<‘ all the fieedom and 
familiarity at first sight that a long iutiiiuuy or 
nhundanne of wine can scarce draw- from an Knglish- 
j man. Their women ar<' perfect mistresses in this 
art of showing tliemsebes to the best advantage. 

I They are ajivays gay and sprightly, and set off the 
I worst fnces in Kumw with the l>est airs. Every 
||one knows how to give herself ns charming a hnik 
! • and posture as; Sir Godfrey Kncller could draw 
‘ her in.’ 


** Non cuicunipac datum est habere Nasain.” 

I should be afraid of being thought a pedant for my 
quotation, did not J know that the gentleman I am 
writing to always carry s a Horace in his pocket.’ 

The same taste which led Addison, as we have 
seen, to censure as fulsome the wild and gorgeous 
genius of Spenser, made him kxik with indifference, 
if not aversion, on the splendid scenery of the Alps: 
*I am just arrived at Geneva,’, ho sayf, Jby a very 
troublesome journey over the Alps, where I haw; 
been for some days together shivering among the 
eternal snows. My head is still giddy with moun- 
tains and precipices, and you can’t imagine how 
much I am pleased with the sight of a plain, that is 
as agreeable to me at present as a shore was about 
a year ago, after our tempest at Genoa,* 

The matured powers of Addisc^ show little of 
this tame prosaic feeling. The higlier of his essays, 
and his criticism on the Paradise liOSt, betray no in- 
sensibility to the nobler beautief of creation, or tlic 
sublime effusions of genius. His conceptions were 
enlarged, and his mind expanded, by tliat literary 
study and reflection from which his political ambi- 
tion never divorced him even in the busiest and most 
engrossing period of his life. 
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' [From the Letter from Italy. 

For wheresoe’er I turn my ravish’d eyes, 

Oay gildtMi scenes and shining prospects rise ; 

Po^ic fields cuconipass me around, 

AifU still 1 seem to tread on classic ground 
For here the muse so oft her harp has strung, 

That not a mountain rears its head unsung ; 
Renown’d in verse each shady thicket grows, 

And every stream in heavenly numbers flows. * • 

See how the golden groves around me smile, • 

That shun the coast of Britain’s stormy isle ; 

Or when transplanted and preserved with care, 

Curse the cold clime, and starve in northern air. 

Here kindly warmth their mounting juice fcrinentM 
To nobler tastes, and more exalted scents ; 

Even the rough rocks with tender myrtle bloom. 

And trodden weeds send out a rich iicrfiime. 

Bear mo, some god, to llaia's gentle seats. 

Or cover me in Umbria’s gri'on retreats ; 
t^Tiere western gales eternally reside, 

And all the seasons lavisli all their pride ; 

Blossoms, and fruits, arnl flowers together rise, 

And the whole year in gay ennfiifllon lies. * * 

How has kind heaven adorn’d the happy land. 

And scatterM blessings with a wasteful hand ! 

But what avail her unexhausted stores. 

Her blooming mountains, and her sunny shore®. 

With all the gifts that heaven and earth impart, 

The smiles of nature, and tlie charms of art, 

Whilp proud oppression in her valleys reign.s, 

And tyranny usurps her happy plains 1 

The poor inhabitant beholds in vain 

The redd’ning orange, and the swelling grain : 

Joyless he sees the growing oils and wines, 

I And in the myrtle’s fragrant shade repines : 

Starves in the midst of nature’s bounty curst. 

And in the loaded vineyard dies for thirst. 

0 liberty, thou goddess heavenly bright. 

Profuse of bliss, and pregnant with delight ! 

Eternal pleasures in thy presence reign, 

And smiling plenty leads thy wanton train ; 

Eas’d of her load, siibj»!<;tion grows more light, 

And poverty looks clieorful in thy sight ; 

'j’hou inak’st the gloomy face of nature, gay, 

Giv’st beauty to the sun, and pleasure to the day. 
Thee, goddess, thee, Britannia’s isle adores ; 
j How has she oft exhausted all her stores. 

How oft in fields of death thy presence sought. 

Nor thinks the mighty prize too dearly bought ! 

On foreign mountains may the sun reline 
The grape’s soft juice, anil'mellow it to wine; 

With citron groves ailorn a distant soil. 

And the fat olive swell with fl(jO(Js of oil ; 

We envy not the wanner elinie, that lies 
In ten degrees of more indulgent skies ; 

Nor at the coarseness of our heaven repine. 

Though o’er our heads the frozen Pleiads shine : 

’Tis liberty iSiat crowns Britannia’s isle, 

And makes. her barren rocks and her hlcak ruountains 
• smile. 

(kk. 

How are thy servants blest, 0 Lonl I 
How sure is their defence ! 

Eternal wisdom is their guide, 

Their h.c-]|i Omnipotence. 

In foreign reidms, and lands remote, 

Supiiorted thy care, 

Through bumthg climes I pass'd unhurt. 

And brei^hM in tainted air. 

> MaJime states that this was the first time the phrase clastic 
ffround, since so common, was ever used* It was ridiculed by 
some contemporaries aa very quaint and atfseted. 


Thy mercy sweeten’d every soil, 

Made every region please ; 

Tbe hoary Alpine hills it wo.rm'd, 

And smooth’d tho XyiThene seas. 

Think, O my soul ! devoutly think, 

How, with allrighted eyes, 

Them saw’st the wide-extended deep 
In all its horrors riso. 

Confii-iion dwelt on every face, 

And fear in every heart, 

When waves on waves, and gulfs on gulfs, 
O’ercamc the pilot’s* art. 

Yet then from all my griefs, 0 Lord * 

Thy merry set mo free ; 

Whilst in the eonlidence of prayer 
My soul took hold on thee. 

For though in dreadful whirls we Imng 
High nil I he lirnken wave,* 

I know thou wort not slow to hear, 

Nor impotent to save. 

The stnim was laid, the winds retir’d, 
Oheilient to thy will ; 

The sea that roar’d at thy eominand, 

At thy eommaml was still. 

Jn midst of dangers, fears, and death, 

Thy goodness Til adore ; 

I’ll jiraise thee for thv incirics past, 

And humbly Impe (or more. 

My lift', if thou preserv’st iny life, 

Thy snerifiee shall be; 

And death, if death must bo my doom, 
bliall join iny soul to thee. 


CKk. 

’I he spacious firmament on high, 

W'ltli all the blue ethereal sky. 

Ami spangleil JieaAens, a .shining fi'.ime, 

Their great original iirot'laim : 

'J'h’ unw'Caried .sun, ftom day to day, 

Does iiis t’mitor's power display, 

And publi.slie.s to every land 
'fhe w'ork of lui Almighty band. 

Soon as tlu; c\ening shades previpl, 

Tlie moon takes uji the wond’roug tale. 

And nightly to the list’ning earth 
Hepeata the of her birth : 

Wliilst all the stars that round hei’ burn, 

And all tho planets in their turn, 

Confirm tho thlings as they roll, 

And spread the truth from pole to polo. 

What, though in solemn silence, all 
Mt»ve round the dark terrestrial ball ? 

What though nor real voice nor sound 
Amid their radiant orbs be found ? 

In reason’s ear they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice. 

For ever singing, as they shine. 

The hand that made us is divine. 

* • The earliest composition tliat I recollect taking any plea- 
sure In was tho Vision of Mirza, and n of Addiwn’s, 

heginuing, “ Ilow are thy MTvanlh hJe-.t, f> T/ord I" 1 partlcu- 
hirly remember one half-stanza, which was music to my boy- 
ish car : 

“ For though in dreadful whirts wo hung 
, High on the hniken w.ave.''‘ 

Burm—Letter to Dr Moore, 
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[The BuUU of BUnhehn.'] 

[Pn«n ‘ Tbe fcanujalgn’] 

But now the trumpet terrible fn)ni far, 

111 shriller clangours' animates tho war ; 

Confed’rate drums in fuller concert beat, 

And echoing MUb the loud alarm repeat; 

( Jail ia’s proud standards to Bavaria’s joihM, 

Unfurl their gilded lilies in the wind ; 

'j'ho dajring nrineo his blasted hopes renew's. 

And while the thick embattled host he views 
Stretch’d out in deep anuy, and dreadful length, 

Ilk boart dilates, and glories in his Htvength. 

The fatal day its mighty eourse began, 

Tliat the griev’d world luid lopg desir’d in vain ; 
SfcatcB that their new captivity bemoan’d, 

Annies of martyrs that in exile groan'd. 

Sighs from the depth of gloomy dungeons lieard, 

And prayers in bitterness of soul prefeirM ; 

Kuropo’s loud cries, that pro\idenrc as'-ailM, 

And Anna’s ardent vows, at length prei ail’d ; 

The day was come when Keav’n design’d to sl»ow 
His care ami conduct of the world below. 

Behold, in awful mari’h and dread array 
The long-cxtetidcd squadrons shape their way ! 

Death, in approaching, terrible, imparts 
An anxious honor to the bra\est hearts ; 

Vet do their beating breasts demand the strife, 

And thirst of glory quells the love of life. 

No vulgar fears can British minds control ; 

Heat of revenge, and noble pride of soul, 

O'c'ribok tho foe, advantag’d by his post, 

Lessen hk and contract his host ; 

'J'hough fens and floods possess’d the middle space, 
'I'liat iinprovok’d they wouhl have fear’d to pass ; 

Nor jfbns nor floods can stop Britannia’s bamk, 

When her proud foe rang’d on their burdens stands. 

But O', my muse, what numbers wilt thou find 
To sing the furious troojis in hattlc join’d ! 

McthinkH 1 hear the drum’s tumultuous sound, 
j Tlio victof's shouts and d} iiig groans confoi ml ; 

Tho div-adful burst ol'Ciintion n-nd the ^hii's. 

And all tho thunder of the ba ttle rise. 

! ’Twas then great Marlbro’s mighty soul was firm'd, 

I That, in the shock of charging ho-ts urinuu \!, 

I Amidst confusion, honor, aiul rh'spair, 

Kxa.raiu’d all the dreadful scenes of war; 
h) peaceful thought tlie lield of doa.th .suiwey’d, 

1 I’o fainting squadrons sent the timely aid, 
j Inspir’d repuls’d battalions to engage. 

And taught tbe donlitful hattlc where to rage. 

when an angel, by divine commend, 

V\ ith rising temjiests shakes a gnihy land, 

Such as of late o’er ]nile Britannia pass’d, 

Calm''find serene he drives the furioi»s blast, 

And, pleasM th’ Almighty’s orders to pert’orin, 

Rides in the whirlwind, and directs - lie storm. 

[The coiH'lnding simile of the angel lias licim much 
(^kbraleil, and was ^o adniin'd by the lord treiisurcr, 
oft seeing it, without waiting for tho coniiiletion 
poem, he rewarded the poet by apiiointing him, 
ift tim place of Mi Locke (w ho had been promoted), a 
commiiiitiioiier of appeals.J 

' iFmr thv ,,f Ottor\ 

Actit'. — 

lle-untcr (VniTriis, 

Fwtim. Misfortune on miafoi-inue! grief on grief ! 
My b«)thi‘)f Marcus - 

Cato. Hah ! what has be done X 


H% h,c forsook his post 1 has he given W'ay ? 
1 jM he look tinucly oft, and let tliem pass^ ? 



Poriim. Skiarce had I left my father, but 1 met him 
fiomc on the shields of hk surviving soldiers. 

Breathless and pi^e, and cover’d o’er wdth wounds. 

Ijong at tho head of his few faithful friends 
He stood the shock of a, whole host of foes ; 

Till obstinately brave, dud bent on death, % 

Oppresi with multitudes, he greatly fell. 

Cato, I’m satisfied. 

Pw’tiw. Nor did he fall before 

Ilk sword bad pierced through the false heart of 
Sfpbax. 

Y onder he lii's. I saw tho hoary traitor 
(Irin in tlic pangs of death, and bite the ground. 

Cato. Thanks to the gods! ray boy has done liLs |i 
duty. 

Portius, wlicn I am dead, be sure thou place 
His uni near mine. 

Portiris. Long may they keep asunder! 

Liirius. O Cato ! arm thy soul wdtli all its xiatience ; 
See where the corse of thy dead son approaches ! 

The citizens a.ml senators, alarmed, 

Have gather’d round it, and attend it wcquiig. 

Cato, [meeting the cori>sc.'| 

M'elfome, my .son ! here lay liim down, nfiy friends, 
j Knll in my sight, that 1 may view at leisure 
! 'i’hc bloody corse, and count tlmse glorious wonmls. 

How beautiful is death, when eani’d Ity virtue! 

Who would not be that youth? what pity is it 
’lhat ■»e can die but once to serve our country ! 

Why sits this sadness on your brows, my friends? 

I .should have blushed if Cato’s house had stood 
Sei-ure, and flourished in a civil war. 

Portius, behold thy brotlicr, and reinombcr 
'Ihv life is not thy own when Home demands it. 

Jfiifm. Was ever man like tliis ! \_Afiitff. 

Cato. Alas ! my Iriends, 

Why mourn you thus ? h-t not a fuivate loss 
Aillict your lu*a.its. ’Tis Bomc requires our tears. 

'I'ho niKstiess of the woihl, the seat of empire, 

'I’hc nurse of licroes, the delight of gods, 

'J’hat humbled the proud tyrants of the earth, 

Ami sctifche nations free, Bouie is no more. 

0 libc*rty ! () virtue ! O my country ! 

Juba. Behold that ujwight man ! Rome fills bis 
eyes 

With tears that flow’d not o’er liis own dead son. 

[AsuTc. 

Cato, Whate’er the Roman virtue has subdued, 

The sun's wliole I’ourse, the day and year, art* Ca'sar’s. 
For him the self-devoted Decii died, 

'I'hc Fahii fell, and the great Scipios conquered : 

ICven Ponqiey fought for Cipsar. Oh ! my friends ! 

How is the toil of tate the work of ages. 1 

The Roman empire fallen ! O curst ambition ! 

Fallen into Caesar’s ^lamls I our groat forefathers 
Had left him nouglit to conquer but hk country. 

Juba. Wliilc Cato lives, Ciesar will blush to sec 
Mankind enslaved, and be ashamed of empire. 

Cato. Cflpsar ashamed ! has not he Been Pharsalia \ 
lAUiifos. Cato, ’tis time thou uavo thyum and us. 

Cato. Ixiae not a thought on me, UiA 'out of^ 
danger. 

Heaven will not leave mo in the victor’s hand. 

Cfcaar shall never say I conquer’d Cato. 

But oh ! my friends, your safety fills my heart 
With anxious thoughts ; a thousand secret terrors 
Rise in my soul : how shall I save my friends! 

’Tis now, b Caesar, I begin to fear ! 

Lucuut. Cmsar Las mercy, if we ask it of him. 

Cato. Then ask it, I conjure you I lot him know 
Whate’er was done against him* Cato did it. 

Add, if you please, that I request it of him, 

The virtue of my fricn<ls may pask uapunkk'd. 

Juba, my heart is troubled for thy saKO. 

Should I advke thee to regain Nuraidia, 

Or seek the conqueror ? 
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J vba, — . 2f I forsake theo 

Whilst I have life, may heaven abandon Juba! 

Cato. Thy virtues, prince, if I foreiiiQe aright, 

Will one day^make thee great ; at Home, hereafter, 
’Twill bo no crime ta have been Cato’s friend. 

Portius, draw near ! My son, thou oft has seen 
Thy sire engaged in a corrupted state. 

Wrestling with vice and faction : now thou sccst me 
Spent, overpower’d, despairing of bucccs'^: 

L^t mo advise thee to retreat betimes 
To thy paternal seat, the Sabine field, 

Where the groat Censor toiled wiili his own hands, 
And all our frugal ancestors w’ere blest 
In humble virtues and a rural life. 

There live retired ; pray for the peace of Romo; 
Content thyself to be obscurely good. 

When vice prevails, and iinjiioiis men bear sway, 

The post of honour is a ])rivate station. 

Portiuif. I 1)02)0 my father does not recommend 
A life to Portius that he seoins liimself. 

Caiu. Farewell, my friends ! if there be any of you 
Who dare not tiust the \ictor’K clemency, 

K|u)w, there are ships prejiared by iny command 
(Their sails already opening to tin' winds) 

That aliall convey you to the wish’d -for port. 

Is there aught else, my friends, I can do for you * 

'J'he coiKiuoror draws near. Once more farewell ! 

If e’er we meet hereafter, wc shall meet 
In hap])ier climes, and on a safer shore, 

Where Ca*sar never shall ai)i)r()ach ns more. 

I Po'mihuf to hitt (had mt. 

There the brave youth, with love of virtue fired, 

WJio gieatly in his country’s cause ex 2 >ircd. 

Shall know he conquer’d. The linn 2 tatri«)t there 
(Who made ilie welfare of mankind hi.s caiv). 

Though still, by faction, vice, and I'oitune crost, 

Shall find the generous labour w’as not lost. 

, Act ¥.—800110* I. 

[Caio, alone, in a tliouKhtful posture: in his Jiand 

Pj-ATo's hook on the Iminortidity of tho Soul, A drjfwii sword 
on tho table by him.] 

It must be so — Plato, thou rea.soii’.st well ! — 

Klse whence this pkasitig hope, this fond desire, 

'I'his longing after immortality ? 

Or whence this secret dread, and inward hon'or, 

Of falling into nought ? w hy shrinks the soul 
Hack on herself, and startles at destruction ? 

’Tis the divinity that .stirs w’itliin us ; 

’Tis heaven itself that jjoiiits out aii liereafter, 

And intimates eternity to man. 

Eternity ! thou pleasing, dicadfiil thought ! 

Through what variety of untried fleing, 

Through what new scenes and changes must wc pass ? 
The wide, th’ unbounded juospcct, lies before me ; 

But shadow^s, clouds, and darknes.s rest upon it. 

Here will I hold. If there’s a jiower above us, 

(And that th^re is, all nature cries aloud 
Through alFher works), he must delight in virtue; 
Af^id that which he delights in must be happy. 

But when ? or where ? This world wa.s made for 
CflBsar. 

I’m weary of coi\jecturc.s. This must end them. 

[Layhuj his hatul on his sword. 
Thus am 1 doubly arm’d : my death and life, 

My bane and an^dote are both before me : 

This in a moment brings me to an end ; 

Bqt this infonns me 1 shall never die. 

Tho soul, secured in her existence, smiles 
At the drawn dagger, and defies its point. 

The stars shall fad© away, the sun himself 
Grow dim with age, and nature sink in years ; 

But thou shaft flourish in immortal youth, 

Unhurt amidst the wars of elements. 

The wrecks of matter, and the crush of worlds. 


What means this heaviness that hangs upon me ! 
This lethargy that creeps through all my senses t 
Nature oppress’d, and harass’d out with care, 

Sinks down to rest. This once I’ll favour her, 

That my awaken’d soul may tivkc her flight, 

Renew’d in all her .strength, and fresh with life, 

An offering fit for lieaven. Let guilt or fear 
Disturb man’s rest ; (^ato knows neither of them ; 
Indifferent in his choice to Hlee 2 > 

.lONATJIAN SWIF'T. 

Jonathan Swu t, one of the most remarkable 
men of the age, was born in Dublin in 1067. His 
father was steward to the society of tlie King’s Inns, 
but died in great 2 * 0 vert y before the birth of lus dis- 
tinguished son, Sw ift w'as supported by his uncle ; 
and the circum.st:mees of want and de 2 >endence with 



which he was early familiar, seem to have sunk deep 
in Ills hangbty .soul. ‘ Born a posthumous child,’ 
says Sir Walter Scott, ‘and bred U2) an object of 
ebarity, he I'urly adopted the custom of observing 
his birth-day as a term, not of joy, but of sorrow, 
and of reading, when it annually recurred, the 
striking passage of Scripture in which Job laments 
and execrates the day njxui which it was said in 
his father’s house “tJiat a nian-eliild was born.”.’ 
Swift was sent to Trinity college, Dublin, which ho 
left in his twenty -lirsf, yi ar, and was received into 
the house of Sir William ’J’em 2 >le, a distant relation 
of his mother. Here Swift met King William, and 
indulged hopes of 2 )refernient, which were never rea- 
lised. In 1692 he repaired to Oxford, for the piir- 
2)080 of taking his degree of M.A., and shortly ^ter 
obtaining this distinction he resolved to quit the 
establishment of Temple and take orden in the 
Irish church. He 2 )rocured the 2 )rcbend 'of Kilroot, 
ill the diocese of Connor, but was soon disgusted 
with the life of an obscure country clergyman with 
an income of XI 00 a-year. He returned to Moor- 
2 >ark, the house of Sir William Tenqde, and threw 
U2> his living at Kilroot. JVni j>le died in 1 699, and 
the poet was glad to aceoinpuny Lord Berkeley to 
Ireland in the capatuty of chaplain. From this 
nobleman he obtained the rectory of Aghar, and 
the vicarages of Loracor and liathveggan ; to which 
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wfts afterwards added the prebend of Dunlavin, 
making his income only about £200 per annum. 
At M<K)rpark, Swift had contracted an intimacy 
with Miss Hester Johnson, daughter of Sir William 
Temple’s steward, and, on his settlement in Ireland, 
this lady, accjompanicd by another female of middle 
age, went to reside in his neighbourhood. IJer future 
life was intimately conncc'ted with that of Swift, 
and he has innnortaliscd her under the name of 
Stella. 

In 1701, Swift bticame a political writer on the 
side of the Wliigs, imd on lii,s visits to England, he 
associated wnlh Addison, Steele, untl Arlnitbnut. Tn 
1710, conceiving that he was neglected by the mi- 
nistry, he quarrelled with the Whigs, and united with 
Harley and the ’J'ory administration. lie was re- 
ceived with open anns. ‘1 stand with the now 
people,’ he write.s to Stella, * ten times better tlian 
ever I did with the old, and forty times more 
caressed.’ He carried wdtli him shining 'vv<'apons 
for party warfare — irresistible and unscrupulous 
satire, slearly hate, :md a d.iuntless spirit. From 
his new allies, he received, in the deanery of 

St Patrick’s. Iluriiig his residence in England, he 
had engaged the atlcctions t)f another j’oung lady, 
Esther Vanhomrigh, who, under the name of 
Vanessa, rivalled Stella iii poetical celebrity, a 7 id in 
personal misfortune. After the death of her father, 
this young lady and tier sister retired to Ireland, 
where their father had left a small propert}' near 
Dublin. Human nature has, perhaps, nevia' betbre 
or wince presented the spectaeli* of a jnan of such 
transcendent powers ns Swift involved in siudi a 
pitiable labynnth of the affections. His ]iride 
ambition led him to postpone indetinitely bis mar- 
riage willi Stella, to whom he was early altuelud. 
Though, he said, he ‘ lov('d her better than Ids life a 
thousand millions mf times,’ be kept her hanging 
on in a state of hope deferrt-d. itijmious alike to lier 
peace and her reputation. Did lie fear the scorn 
and laughter of the worhl, if he shoidd marry the 
obscure daughter of Sir Willimn 'renipl(‘’s steward.'' 
He dared lU/t I'lficrwards, with manly sincerity, d<‘- 
clare his situation to Vanc‘S.sa, when this second 
victim avowed her jiiission. He was tlatlercd that 
a girl of eighteen, of heunty and aceoinplLshments, 
sighed for * a gown of forty-tour,’ and lie did not 
slop to weigh the eonseqiieiiees. The removal of 
V iiticssa to Indaiul, as Sti'lla had gone before, to be 
lie ir the presenee of Swift— -her irn pressible pas- ion, 
wliieli no coldness or neglect could eKiinguisU- -her 
life of deep seclusion, only ehequorod by the oeea- 
sioiial visits of Swdft, eaeh of whk h she eoiimienio- 
rated by pbanting with her own hand a laurel in the 
garden where they inel — her agmizing remon- 
strances, when all her devotion and her otlerings 
had^ failed, are touching bey(>nd exivession. 

‘.The reason 1 v rite to you,’ she says, ‘is because 
I cannot tell it to yon, shoidd I see you. ]i'or when 
I begin to compluin, lluni you are angry; and there 
is something in your look's so awful, tliat it Htrikes 
me dumb, f) ! that you may have btit so much re- 
gard for me left, that this complaint may touch 
your soul with pily. 1 say litUi as i-ver lean. 
Did yon but know what 1 '.bought, l am sure it 
would move you to forgive me, and believe that I 
cannot help telling you this, and live.’ 

To a ).>e!ng thus agiteb d and Lngro.sscd with the 
Bferongewt passion, how or, how erucl, must have 
SGcm^ the return of Sw ft ! 

Cadenuft, coc rnon forms apart, 

Tn every scene had kept his heart; 
j Had eighod and languished, rowed and writ, 1 
I ^ , For p^wstime, or to show his wit ; j 


But books, and time, and state atfairs, 

Had spoiled his fashionable airs ; 

He now could praise, estocni, approve, 

But understood not what was love;’ 

His conduct might have made him styled 
A father, and the nymph his child. * 

That innocent delight he took 
'I'o see the virgin mind her book, 

Was but the master’s secret joy 
In school to hear the finest boy. 

The tragedy continued to deepen as it approached 
the clo.se. Eight years had Vanessa nursed in soli- | 
tudo the hopeless attachment. At length she wrote | 
to Stella, to ascertain the nature of the connexion 
between her and Sivift; the latter obtained the fatal 
letter, and rode instantly to Marley abbey, the re- I 
sidenee of the unhappy Vanessa. ‘ As he entered ' 
the apartment,’ to adopt the iiicturesque language 
of Seott in recording the scene, ‘ the sternness of his 
eonntcnance, which ivas pe(;nliarly formed to express 
the stronger passions, struck the uirfortun ate Vanessa 
with sucli terror, that she could scarce ask whether 
he would not sit down. He answered by liinging a 
li tter on tbe table; and instantly leaving the house, 
mounti'd his horse, and returned to J>ubljn, When 
Vanessa opened the packet, she only Ibnnd her own 
letter to Stella. It was her d(‘ath -warrant. She 

sunk ?d once under the disajipointmeiit of the ddayed 
yet eherisheil hoi)es which had so long sickened her 
heart, and beneath the nnre.straincd wrath of him 
( for wlio.se sake she had indulged them. How long 
; she .survived tins last interview is uncertain, but 
flu time does not seem to have exceeded a few 
lucks,’-*' 

Even Stella, tliougli ultimately uniti'd to Swift, 

! drojiped into the grave ivitbont any public reeogni- 
[ lion of the tie; they were married in secrecy in the 
1 garden of the deanery, when on her part all.but life 
j had fadi'd aivay. 'riu; fair sufferers w’cre deeply 
i avenged. But let ns adopt the only charitable — 
perhaps the jiist—interfirctation of Swdft’s (.•onduct ; 
the malady wliieh at length ovenvbehned his reason 
might then have been lurkin.g in his frame; the 
heart might have felt its ravages before the intel- 
lect. A comparison of dates jiroves that it was 
some years before Vanessa’s death that the scene 
iv'ciirred which luis been ridated by Young, the 
author of the ‘ Night Thr>ug1its.’ Swdft wuis walking 
with some friends in the neiglibourliood of Dublin. 
‘Perceiving lie did not follow us,’ says Young, ‘1 

* 'J’bo, tiilentH of VauRSHa inny Ik) soon from her letters to j 
Swift. They aro fiirfner livineccl in (ho fullowinff Odo to i 
Sirring, ill which fclir alludos to her unhappy nitachment 

Hall, hluNhinK goddes**, hoautooiiH Spz’ing I 
Who in thy jocund (ruin dost bring 
Loves and Rraccs—smiling hours— „ 

Hflhuy breezes— fmgxunt tlowers ; 

Come, with tints of roseate hue, 

Haturo's faded churnis renew ! 

■yet why should I thy presence hail ? ' 

To me no nioj-o the breathing gale 
CoincB fraught witli sweets, no more tbe rose 
Witii Huoh transcendent beauty blows, 

As when Cadeims blest the scene, 

And shared with me those joys serene. 

"When, unperceivod, the lambent lire 
Of friendship kindled now desire ; 
sun listening to his tuneful tongue, 

The tnitbs which angels might have sung, 

Hivine lmpro.st tholr gentle sway. 

And sweetly stole niy soul away. 

My guide, instmotor, lover, friend, 

Dear names, In one Idea blend j 
Oh! still conjoined, your incense rl«e» 

And waft sweet odours to the Skies I 
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went back, and found him fixed as a statue, and 
earnestly gazing upward at a noble elm, which in 
its uppermost branches was much decayed. Point- 
ing at it, he said, “ I shall be like that tree ? I shall 
die at the top.” ’ ^ The same presentiment finds ex- 
pression in his exquisite imitation of Horace (l)oijk 
li. satire 6.), made in conjunction with Pope: — 

I’ve often wished that I had clear 
For life six hundred pounds u-year, 

A handsome house to lodpe a friend, 

A river at niy garden’s end, 

A terrace-walk, and half a rood 
Of laud, set out to plant a wood. 

Well, now J ha\e all this and more, 

I ask not to increase iny stoie ; ' 

Bui hero a grio'vaTJCJ* secius t(j lie, 

All this is niino but till 1 die ; 

I can’t but think ’twouhl sound more clever, 

To me and to my heirs for e^er. 

If I ne’er got or lust a groat 
By any trick or any f;iult ; 

And if I pray by reason's rules. 

And not like forty other fouls. 

As thus, * Vouchsafe, oh gracious Maker* 

To grant me this aud ‘j'dho'i aeic; 

Or if it be thy will and pleasure. 

Direct my plough to find a treasure !’ 

But only \Miat my station fits. 

And to he kejit in wy riijlif, irlfit; 

I’reserve, jMmighty I’rovidcnee ! 

.Tust what you gave me, coiiiiiotcnoe, 

And lot me in these shades eouipose 
Something in verse as true as prose. 

Swift was at first disliked in Ireland, Imt the 
Drapier's Letters and other works gave him un- 
bounded popularity. His wish to serve Ireland was 
one of his ruling passions ; yet it was something like 
the instinct of the inferior aniiualH towards their 
offspring; waywardness, (;onteini»t, and almsc vi'ero 
strangely mingled with airectionate attachment and 
ardent zeal. Kisses and curses were alternately on 
his lips. Ireland, however, gave Swift lier wliole 
heart— he was more than king of the rabble. After 
various attacks of deafness and giddiness, his temper 
Ixicamc ungovernable, .and bis reason gave way. 
Truly and beautifully has Scott said, ‘the stagi' 
darkened cre the curtain fell.’ S^vi^l’s almost total 
silence during the last tliree years of his life (for the 
last year he spoke not .a word) appals and overawes 
the imagination, lie dieil on tlic 19tli of Octulier 
1745, and was interred in St Patrick's cathedral, 
amidst the tears and prayers his countrymen. 
His fortune, amounting to about £l0,00(b lie left 
chiefly to found a lunutie asylum in Dublin, which 
he had long meditated. 

Hc^ave the little wealth he had 
Tobuild a house for fouls and road, 

• And showed, by one satiric touch. 

No nation wanted it so much. 

Gulliver^s Travels and the Tale of n Tub must ever 
be the chief corner-stones of Swift’s fame. The 
purity of his prose style renders it a model of Eng- 
Ush composition. He could wither with his irony 
and invective ; ijfcccite to mirtli with his wit and in- 
vention ; trarisport as with wonder at liis marvellous 
powers of grotesque and ludicrous combination, his 
knowledge of human nature (piercing quite tlirougli 
the deeds of men), and his matchless XHjwer of feign- 
ing reality, and assuming at phiasure different cha- 
racters and situations in life. He is often disgust- 
ingly coarse and gross in his style and subjects; but 
his grossness" is always repulsive, not seductive. 
Swift’s poetry is perfect, exactly as the old Dutch 


to rise above this ‘ visible diurnal sphere^' 


ttempted , 
’ He is i 












content to lash the frivolities of liie unil to de- 
pict its absurdities. In Ins ton r.iilldVi) reprcscntfi- 
turns, then' is much to condeinu .nid nmeli to admire. 
Who has not lelt tiu* truth ajui linnioiir of his City 
SJunue>\ and liis descnptjou (»f J/u/vn'/u/y Or tlie 
liveliiuss of his (rrand (Juestton Debated, in which 
the Iviiiji'Iit, Ins lady, fnul tlio eltanilK'niiaid, ave so 
admiraitly drawn ? Jlis most ambitious llipliL is his 
JHiap.mli/ on Poetiy, ami ( \eii this is ]utclied in a 
pretty low key. ils best lines are easily remembered ; 

, Not I'lijpirc to tlu' ri'-iiic .sun, 

l>V N.alour. comluet, loituiir uon ; 

Not lihdiest wi'ihuii in delfites 
I'ur fnaiimg hiw.s tu guvi'ni slates ; 

Not skill ill .scieucrs prulbimd, 

So large tu grnsji the ciri'le rcMiiul, 

Sucl( beavoidy inllui'iice roipure, 

As how to strike the Muses’ lyre. 

Not beggai-’.s br;ii on bulk begot, 

Notliastiird <)f a jx'dler Scot, 

Not luiy brought up to cleaning Bhocs, 

The spawn of Bridewell or the stews. 

Not infants clropt, the spurious pledges 
Of gipsies littering muh'r hedges, 

Are so disqualified by fate 

I’o rise in church, or law, or .state, 

As he whom Piuebus in liis ire 
Hath blasted with poetic fire. 

Swift’s verses on liis own death are fhe finest 
example of his peculiar iioctieal vcdii. He predicts 
what his friends will say of his illness, his death, 
and liis reputation, varying the st>le and the topics 
to suit each of the parties. I'he \ ersificalion is easy 
and flowing, with nothing but the most fiuniliar and 
commoni>lace expressions. There are some little 
touches of honu'ly jiatbos, which arc felt like trick- 
ling tears, and tlie efl’ect of the piece altogether is 
electrical : it carries with it the strongest convic- 
tion of its sincerity and truth ; and wc see and feel 
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(especially as years creep on) how faithful a depicter 
Of fiunaan nature, in its frailty and weakness, was 
the misanthropic dean of St Patrick's. 

1A Descn2)tion of i/ve Moi’ning.]^ 

Now hardly here and there a hackney-coach 
Appearing showed the ruddy mom’s approach. 

The slipshod ’prentice from his master’s door 
Had paired the dirt, and sprinkled round the floor. 
Now Moll had whirled her mop with dexterous airs, 
Prepared to scrub the entry and the stairs. 

The Youth with brooray stumps began to trace 
The kennel’s edge, where wheels had worn the place. 
The small-coal man was heard with cadence decj), 

Till drown’d in shriller notes of chimney-sweep : 

Duns at his lordshiji’s gate began to meet ; 

And brick-dust Moll hud screamed tlirough half the 
street. 

The turnkey now his flock returning sees, 

Duly let out a-nights to steal for fees ; 

The watchful bailifl's take ilieir silent stands. 

And schoolboys lag with satchels in their bauds. 

[A Desmptioii of a City JShoim\'\ 

Careful observers may foretell the hour 
(By sure prognostics) when to dread a shower. 

While rain depends, the pensive cal gives o’er 
Her frolics, and pursues her tail no more. 

Heturning home at night, you’ll liiul tlie sink 
Strike your oflended sense with double stink. 

If jou be wise, then go not far to dine ; 

You’ll spend in coach-lnvo more than save in wine. 

A coming shower 3^our .shooting^^'orns presage, 

Old aches will throb, your hollow tooth will rage: 
Sauntering in eotl'ee-house is Dulinan seen ; 

Ho damns tlie climate, and complains of spleen. 

Mean#hil<‘ the south, rising with dabbled wings, 

A sable cloud athwart the w^idkin flings, 

That swilled more liquor than it could contain, 

And, like a drunkard, gives it up again. 

Brisk .Susan whips her linen from the lopc, 

While the first drizzling shower i-i borne asloj»e j 
Such is that sprinkling, T^-Jiich some careless quean 
Flirt V on vou from her mojj — but not so clean : 
y on fly, Invoke the gods ; then Inniing, slop 
I To rail ; she, singing, still whirls on her mop. 

Not yet the dust h«d sliunned th«j unequal strife. 

Hut, aided by the wind, fought still for life. 

And wafted tvitli its foe by \ioleiit gust, 

’To as doubtful which was rain, and '/Jiicli was dust. 

Ali ! where must needy poet seek f »: aid, 

Wiicn dust and rain at once his cont invade? 

Sole coat, where dust cemented }>y tlie rain 
Erects the nap, and leaves a cloudy stain U 

Now in contiguous drojis the flood comes down, 
Threatening with deluge this devoted towm. 

To shops in crowds the daggled females flj-. 

Pretend to vdienpen g.jods, luit nothing buy. 

The Templar spruce, while every spout’s a-broach, 

Stays till ’tis fair, yet seems to call a coach. 

The tucked-up sempstress walks with hasty strides, 
’V\’'hile streams run down Ium- oiled umbrella’s sides. 
Here various kinds, by various fortunes led, 

Commeitce acquaintance underneath a shed*. 
Triumphant Tories and vlesponding Whigs, 

Forget their fends, and join to save their wigs. 

Jtoxed in a diair the l*ean impatient sits, 

While vpouts run clattering o’er thn roof by fits ; 

And ever and anon with frightful din 
The leather sounds ; he trembles from within. 

So w'hen Troy chainnen bore the wooden steed, 
Pre^ant with Clreeks impatient to he freed 
\ (Those bully Greeks, who, as the modenis do, 

1 Instead of [laying chairmen, run them through), 


Laocoon struck the outside with his spear, 

And each imprisoned hero quaked flir fear. 

Now from all parts the swelling kennels flow, 

And bear tlieir trophies with them as they go : 

Filths of all hues and odours seeu^to tell 

What street they sailed from by their sight and smell. 

They, as each torrent drives, with rapid force, 

From Sinithtield or St ’Pulchre’s sliape their course. 
And ill huge confluence joined at Snowhill ridge, 

Fall from the conduit prone to Holbom Bridge, 
Sw'ecpings fitirn hutcheis’ stalls, dung, guts, and blood, 
Drowned puppies, stinking sprats, all drenched in mud. 
Dead cats, and turnip-tops, come tumbling down the 
flood. 

JRaucis md VMkmon. 

[ Imitated frntii the JCighth Hook of Ovid. — Written about tho 
year 1701!.] 

Ill ancient times, as story tells, 

The saints would often leave their Cells, 

And stroll about, but hide their quality, 

To try good pcojile’s liospitality. 

It happened on a winter night 
(As authors of the legend w'rite), 

Tw’o brother hermits, saints by trade, 

Taking their tour in iiiasqucrade, 

Disguised in tattered habits, went 
To a small village dowm in Kent ; 

Where, in the strollers’ canting strain, 

They begged from <loor to door in vain ; 

Tried every tone might pity w’in, 

But not a soul would let them in. 

Unr wandering saints in woful state, 

Treated ut this ungodly rate, 

Having through all the village past, 

To a small cottage came at last. 

Where dwelt a good old honest yeoman, 

Called in the neighbourhood Philemon, 

Who kindly di<l the saints invite 
In his jKior hut to jiass the night. 

And then the hosjntable sirp 
Bid f loody Baucis mend the fire, 

While iio from out the chimney took 
A flitch of bacon oil' the hook, 

And freely from the fiittcst side 

Out out large slices to be fried ; | 

Then’ stepped aside to fetch them di'ink, 

Filled a large jug up to the brink, 

And saw it fairly twice go round ; 

Yet (wdiat was wonderful) they found 
’Twas still replenished to the top, 

As if they ne’er hud touched a drop. 

The good old couple were amazed, 

And often on each other gazed : 

For both were frighted to the heart, 

And just begun to cry — ‘ What art I* 

Then softly turned aside to view, , 

Whether the lights were burning blue.' ^ 

The gentle pilgrims, soon aware ou’t. 

Told them their calling and their errant : 

Good folks, you need not be afraid, 

We arc but saints, the hermits said^ 

No hurt shall come to you or yours ; 

But, for that pack of cliurlish boors. 

Not fit to live on Christian groUmd, 

They and their houses shall be drowned ; 

While you shall see your cottage rise, 

And grow a church before your eyes. 

They scarce had spoke, when fair and soft. 

The roof began to mount aloft ; 

Aloft rose eveiy beam and rafter, 

The heavy wall climbed slowly after. 

The chimney widened, and grew higher, 

Became a steeple with a spire. 
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The kettle to the top wafl hoist, 

And there stood fastened to a joist ; 

But with the up>side down, to show 
Its inclination for below : 

In vain ; for some superior force, 

, Applied at bottom, stops its' course; 

Doomed ever in suspense to dwell, 

'Tis now no kettle, but a bell. 

A wooden jack, which had almost 
Lost by disuse the art to roast, 

A sudden alteration fex-ls, 

Increased by new intestine wlieels : 

And, what exalts the wonder more. 

The number made the motion slower ; 

The flier, which, thouf^ht ’t had l(!aden feet. 
Turned round so quick, you scarce could ace’t. 
Now, slackened by some secret power. 

Can hardly move an inch an hour. 

The jack and chijiincy, near allied. 

Had never left each otlicr's side : 

The chimney to a steeple jp'oAvn, 

The jack would not ho left alone ; 

But, up against the steeple roared, 

Became a clock, and still a«]hered : 

And still its love to household carc", 

By a shrill voice at noon, declares ; 

Warnirif; the cook-maid not to hum 
That roast meat, which it cannot turn. 

The ffroanin^ chair was seen to crawl. 

Like a hu^e snail, half uii the wall; 

Tlicre stuck aloft in public view. 

And, with small chaiif^e, a pulpit fjrew. 

The porringers, that in a row 
Hung high, and made a glittering show. 

To a less noble substance changed, 

Were now but leathern bui’keis ranged. 

The ballads pasted on the wall, 

Of Joan of h’ranee, and Liiglish Moll, 

Fair Rosamond, and Bobin Hood, 

The Little Children in the Wood, 

Now seemed to look abundance better, 
Improved in picture, size, and letter; 

And liigh in order placed, describe 
The heraldry of every tvibo. 

A bedstead of the antique mode. 

Compact of timber many a load ; 

Such as our grandsires wont to use, 

Was metamorphosed into pews ; 

Which still their ancient nature keep, 

By lodging folks disposed to sleep. 

The cottage, by such feats as these. 

Grown to a cliuioh by just degrees ; 

The hermits then desire their host 
To aek for what he fancied ^lost. 

Philemon, having paused a Avhile, 

Returned them thanks in homely style ; 

Then said, my house is grown so fine, 
Methinks I still would call it mine : 

I’m ol<>, and fain would live at ease ; 
Mak&i?nc the parson, if you please. 

Ho spoke, and presently he fools 
His grazier’s coat fall down his heels : 

He secs, yet hardly can believe. 

About each arm a pudding sleeve : 

His waistcoat to a cassock ctcw, 

And both assumed a sable hue ; 

But being old, continued just 
As tbreadoare and as full of dust. 

His talk was now of tithes and dues ; 

Could smoke his pipe, and read the news : 
Knew how to preach old sermons next, 
Vamped in the preface and tlic text : 

At christenings well could net his part, 

And hod the service all by heart : 

Wished women might have children fast, 

And thought whose sow had farrowed last : 


Against dissenters would repine, 

And stood up firm for right divine : 

Found his bead filled with many a system, 
But classic authors — lie ne’er nnssed them. 

Thus having furbished up a parson, 

Dame Baucis next they played their force on : 
Instead of home-spun coifs, were scon 
flood pinners, edged with Colberteen ; 

Her petticoat, Iransformed apace, 

Became black satin flounced with lace. 

Plain (loody would no longer down ; 

’Twas Madam, in her grograrn gown. 

Phileirion whs in threat surprise, 

And hardly could Indieve his eyes: 

Amazed to sei- h« r look so priin ; 

And she arlinired as much at him. 

Thus, happy m their change of life. 

Wore several yeais the man and wife: 

When on a da^', which jiroved their last, 
Dincoursing o’er old stories jiasf, 

They went by (diance, jiinidst their talk, 

'I'o the churchyard to fetch a walk ; 

When Baucis hastily cried out, 

My dear, I see your forehead sjirout ! 

Sprout, qnotli Uu‘ man, what’s this you tell US? 

1 ho]>e you ihui’L ladievo me jealous? 

But yet, methinks, 1 feel it true ; 

And really yours is budding too 

Nay now I cannot stir my foot ; 

It feels as if’twere taking root. 

Description would but lire my Muse; 

In short, Ihey both w<"iv turned to yows. 

Old Goodman Dobsem, of the gredu, ■ 
Remembers he the trees hath seen ; 

IliiMl talk of thi'in from noon to night. 

And sroes with folks to show the sight; 

On Sundays, nfti'r evening prayer, 

He gathers all the ])aiish there ; 

Points out the place of either yew, 

Hero Baucis, there Philemon grow. 

’Till once a ])arson of our tow'u, 
mend his barn, cut Baucis dowTi ; 

At which, ’tis hard to be believed, 

How much the other tree was grieved; 

Grew scrubby, died a-top, was stunted ; 

So the next parson stubbed and burnt it. 


I Vei’m 05/. Jill oini Ikat/i.'] 

As Rocliefoucault his maxims drew 
From nature, I believe them true: 

'J’hey argue no conu]iied mmd 
111 him ; the fault is in mankind. 

This maxi 111 more than all the rest 
Th thought too base for human breast: 

‘In all distresses of our friends 
Wc first consult our private ends ; 

While nature, kindly bent to ease us, 

Points out some circumstance to please ua.’ 

If Ibis perhaps your patience move, 

Let reason and experience prove. 

We all behold with envious eyes 
Our equal r-aised above our size. 

1 love my friend as well as you ; 

But why should he obstruct my view 2 
Then let me have the higher jiost ; 

Suppose it but an inch at nio,st. 

If in a battle you should find 
One w'honi you love of all mankind, 

Had some heroic action done, 

A champion killed, or trophy won ; 

Rather than thus he overtopt. 

Would you not wish his laurels cropt* 

Dear honest Ned is in the gout. 

Lies racked witli pain, and you without ; 
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How patientJy you hear him groan ! 

How glad the case is not your own I 
What poet would not grieve to see 
His brother write 6a well as he ? 

Hut, rather l^han they should excel. 

Would wish his rivals all in hell 1 
Her end when emulation misses, 

She turns to envy, stings, and hisses: 

The strongest friendship yields to pride, 
Unless the odds be on our side. 

Vain human kind ! .fantastic race ! 

Thy various follies who can trace 1 
Self-love, arahitiou, envy, pride, 

I’hcir empire in our hearts divide. 

(live others rielies, power, and statiou, 

’Tis all oil me a usui'iiation. 

I have no title to aspire ; 

Yet, when you sink, 1 si'om the liigher. 

In Pope I cannot read a lino, 

But with a sigh I ivisli it mine : 

When he can in one couplet hx 
More sense than I can d<j in six. 

It gives me sucli a jealous iit, 

I cry, J*ox take him and his v. iL 
I grieve to he outdone by (lay 
In my <»wn humorous hi tin" way. 
Arbulhnot is no more 1113 (Vlend, 

Who dares to irony jm teud, 

Wnuch I was boin to inirodnee, 

Ilcfmed it iir-t, niid showed iisnse. 

St ,lohn,J as well as Pultx'iiev,- knmv- 
■I'hat J I'.nd some repute for prose ; 

And, till iluy drove me oni. of (la<«’, 

Could iruHil aministet of sl.ate. 

If they h'lie iiiortilud mv [ludi', 

And made nus ilnow my ]icn asidt'; 

If w'ith such talents heaven hatli hlest h ni, 
Have I ii"t leason to dt test 'em i 
To all my fov’S, dtai iorjiine, send 
Thy .plVs, but never lo my tnei.d : 

J tamely can (Midnie the Hint; 

Hut this with eiiw make^ me hm i. 

'I'hus much may servi' by way «>i'pt‘oeu; ; 
ih’ooccd w'e then Ibie to oiu jjueni. 

Tho time not vernot(‘, wik’II 1 
Must by the course (;f mature die; 

When, 1 foresee, my epceial Iricnd,’ 

Will try to lind then pnvaU' cikIs: 

And, tliou'jL 'tis liardi v understood, 

Which way uiy death < an do them yo’ d, 
et thus, melhink , I lour tin m .s]icah : 
See, lunv the dean bcirins to break ! 

Poor gentleman ! Ik dioops apar* ! 

You jdiiinly find it in his fun' 

That old vto'tigo in his head 
Will never leave lum, till he’s dead. 
Besides, his’ inemoiy decays : 

He recolh'ets not nlial ho savs; 

He cannot call his fiiends (o m nd ; 
nPorgets tlie idaio vvhrae las| ],c dined ; 

Plies you vviili M-irh'. oho and o’er; 

He told them liii \ tnnt.- befoie. 

How' does he ianey vu' i an sit 
To heai' his oih-obfushion mH? 

But he takes 14. with youug«T hdks, 

Who for his vviTU' will hear hu jokes. 

Fjiith, he mw?i maLe his stoiifs shorter, 

Ui' change his i omrades onee a quarter : 

In httlf the time hetalL.'» tiiem round. 

There must another '.<’1 be found. 

For poetiy, he’s p: st his prime ; 

He takes an hour t.» tind a rhyme; 

His fii'C Is out, his wit decayed, ■ 

His fancy sank, his muse a jade. 

* Lord Viscount BoUngbrolcc. 

^ rultcney, Esq., crented Earl of Bath. 


I’d have Ivim throw away his pen — 

But there’s no talking to some men. 

And then their tenderness appears 
By adding largely to my years ; 

He’s older than ho would bo ^ckoned, 

And well remembers Charles the Second. 
He hardly drinks a pint of wine; 

And that, 1 doubt, is no good sign. 

Tlia stomach, too, begins to fail ; 

Last year wo thought him strong and hale ; 
But now he’s quite another thing; 

1 wish he may hold ovit tilj. spring. 

They hug them solves and reason thus : 

It is nut yet so bad with us. * 

T u such a CBS(^ they talk in tropes, 

And by their fears exiiress their hopes. 
Sojue great misfortune to portend 
No enemy can match a friend. 

With all the kindness they profesB, 

The merit of a lueky guess 
(When diiily hovv-d’yo’s come of course, 
And servants answer, ‘ M^orse ami worse !’) 
Would pliuAse tlum better than to tell, 
That, (lod be praised ! the dean is well. 
Then he, who jirophesicd the best, • 

Approves his foresight to tlie rest : 

‘ S'ou know I always feared tho worst, 

And often told you so at first.’ 

W<'’d rather ehoose that I should die, 

Than liis prediction prove a lie. 

Notone foretells 1 shall retiovmr, 

But all agree to give me over. 

Yet, should some neighbour feel a pain 
.lust in the jiarts where J complain, 

How many a message would he send ! 

What hearty jirayers, that I shouhl mend! 
Im(iiirc vvhiit. roginien J kept? 

AFhat gave me ease, ,iml Imvv I slept? 

Ami nmre lament when J was dead, 

'J’lian Jill the snivellers routid my bed. 

My good companions, never fear ; 

Foi, Ihougliyon may mistake a year, 
Tliovigh your jirognosties run loo fa,st. 

They must be verified at last. 

Behold the fatal day amvo! 

How is the dean ? he’s just alive. 

Now the departing jirayer is read ; 
lie hardly breatlies. The dean is dead. 
Bofoic tlie passing-bell begun, 

The news through half the towm has run ; 
Oh! may vve all for death prepare! 

Al'Iiat lijus he loft ? and wlio’s his heir? 

I know no moif tliiin what the now^s is ; 

’'J'is all hequeat^ied to jmblic uses. 

I’o pviblie uses ! there’s a whim ! 

AV'hat had the public done for him! 

Mere envy, avarice, and pride : 

He gpvc it all — but first ho died. 

Ami had the dean in all the nation • 

No worthy friend, no poor relation i • , , 

So ready to do strangers good. 

Forgetting his own flesh and blood ! 

Now Grub Street wits are all employed; 
With elegies tho town is cloyed ; 

Some paragraph in every paper 
To cur-so the dean, or bless the drapiei'. 

1'hc doctors, tender of their fame, 

AVisely on me lay all the blame.* 

Wc must confess his case was nice; 

But ho would never take advice. 

Had ho been ruled, for aught appears, 

He might have lived these twenty years ; 
For when we opened him, we found 
That all his vital ports were sound. 

From Dublin soon to London spread, 

’Tis told at court the dean is dead. 
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^ I;NGLI8H LITEBATURK. Jonathan bwipt. || 

And Lady SufFolk^ in the Bploeii 

His time was cornu, he ran his race; 

Huns laughing up to tell the queen ; 

W'e hope lie’s in a belter place,* 

The queen so gracious, mild, and good, 

Why <lo we m'iove that friends ehouldl die J 

Cries, ‘ Is he gone ! ’tis time he should. 

No loss more ("sy to sui>ply. 

He’s dead, you say, then let him rot ! 

(hn- year is past ; a ddferent sctmc ! 

I’m glad the medals wtu'e forgot. 

No further mention of the dean, , 

I promised him, T own ; hut when ? 

Who now, rilas ! no more is missed, 

I only was the princess then ; 

1’han if he never did exist. 

But now as consort of the king, 

AVlioJ. ‘s now ihe favourite of ApoHo? • 

You know ’tis quite another thing.’- 

Deparli-d : and his w-orks must follow ; 

Now Chartcris,^ at Sir Rohort’s^ levee, 

Must undergo the ooinmon fate ; 

Tells with a sneer the tidings heavy ; 

‘Why, if he died without liis shoes 

His kind of wK js out oi' dnie. 

Some count ry fiipiin- to liiiitot g<''eR,t 

(Cries Bob), I'm sorry for tlio nervs: 

Tinpilre-i for Swift, in vetse and prose. 

Oh, were the wretch hut living still, 

Sa^s lJutot, ‘ I ha\e heard the name; 

And in his place luy good friend Will !'“* 

Me died a ve n ago.’ ‘ 'I'be same,’ 

Or had a mitre on liis head, 

He searilu's all the slio]) in i.iin. 

Provided lloUngluoko was dead !’ 

‘Sir, V'lu may find tlicm m Huek-I.ane. ^ 

Now Curlo^' his shop [Vom rubbish drains , 

1 sent fbouj, amMi ji b)a,(l of books. 

Three genuine tomes of Swift’s Remains 

laid jMohilin if the I'asf 1 \--(',)i>kV. 

And then to umko them pass tlic glibber. 

I’o faiK-y t!u \ eoubl live a year ! 

Revised by Ti]»l)!ilds, ]\Iuoj(>, and Cibber. 

He’Jl treat mo, as he do<‘s my lictfevs, 

I find \ou’re blit a sfr.ingei licie. 

'file dean ujis fame,n‘ in liis lime, 

Publish my will, mv life, mv letters ;7 

And Itad a kind <.1 ’cnai k at rhyme. 

Revive the libels boui t(‘ riir, 

Mis A\,iv ol AA’.iting now is piisf,; 

Which Pope must bear, as well as I. 

'fhe town lias gme a bi-Hcr tasle. 

Here shift th(' stauio, to represent 

1 keep no auti((naled slnf)', 

Hmv those 1 hue mv d(‘ath buinmt. 

But .s]u('k-an<l-si»au I have mough. 

Poor Pope will gueve a mouth, and (.biy 

Ihay, but do gi-se me leave to show ’em ; 

A week, and Arbutlinot a day. 

Here’s f’ollev Cibber’s birth-da v poem ; 

St John himsc'lf will scaree forbear 

Tliis ode vou novel set have leen 

'i'o bite his pen, and drop a fear. 

* By Stephen Duek iipi-*i the ijueon. 

The rest will give a shrug, ami erv, 

'I’lnui here’.' ti. letter Jiiielv \ie]uif‘d 

‘ I’m sorry — but \se all must dm !' 

.Against the Craftsman and his friend ; 

Tndlfleronce clad in wisdom’s guise, 

It eleaily shows tlui.t all relb’ction 

All fortitude of mind supplies ; 

On niinis(eT.> i;, d'.sa, fleet ion. 

For how can stony bownds melt 

Next, lu-ie’s Sir Uolu-it’s \ indication, 

In those who never [)iiv loltl 

And Mr Mciilev’s'^ last oration. 

When we are lashed, they kiss the lod, 

'I'lie liawkirs !i,i,ve not yot ihcni vet; 

Resigning to the will of CckI. 

The fools my juniors by a year 

A'’our Iionour please to liave a set?’ 


Arc tortured with ausjtensc' and fear; 

Sup()ose mo dead ; and tlien ,suppo.so 

Who wisely thought my aye a. sen-on. 

A elnb assemlded .at. the Hose, 

When (loath approached, to stand l>etwoou; 

M'lieie, fiom dlsctaiise of this and that, 

The strrccu I'einoved, their hearts are trembling, 

1 now the subjeet of tlicir eh.at. 

They mourn for me without dissembling. 

‘The lb', an, it i\e b(‘lieie repoit, 

My female friends, whost; temhrr hearts 

W.is nevi-r ill-reec'i ved at roml. 

Have better learned to act tlicur pints, 

.Althoiu'Ii ironiealiv grave-. 

Receive the news in dvdeful dumps: 

Me shained the fio’, a ml lashed the knave. 

‘The dean is dead (pray, wliat is trumps’) 

To sti-al a hint was neier known. 

Then, Lord, have mercy on his soul ! 

Hut what he writ was all liis own.’ 

(Ladies, I’ll venture for ihe vole.) 

‘ Sir, 1 liave luaird another story ; 

Six deans, they say, must bear the pall. 

Me was a most confounded Tory, 

(1 wish 1 knew what king t^Feall.) 

And grew, or be is much b(;lied. 

Madam, your husband w-ill attend 

Extremely dull, before- he died.’ 

The funeral of so good a friend : 

‘ Can Aio tin- Hrajoer then forget? 

No, madam, ’tis a shocking sieht ; 

R not our nation in liis debt ? 

And he’s engaged to-niornnv night : 

’Twas lie tb.vt writ llie Hrapier’s letters!’ 

My Lafly Club will take it ill, 

‘ Mo should have loft them for his better; 

If he-fi&(juld fail her at (inadrille. 

We liad a Jiundrod abler men, 

• He loved the dean —(I lead a heart) 

Nor need depend njion his ])ori. 

But dearest friends, tlu-y say, must part. 

Say wdiat you ivill about his reading^ 

A"oii lU'ver cun dol’end his breeding ; 

Who, in his satires rnrinhig riot, 

^ The Count(}S9 of Suffolk (forinerly Mrs irowjinll, a lady of 

Could never leave tho world in ipiiet ; 

the queen 'h bed-chamber. 

Attacking, when ho took t)ie vvliiin, 

6 Queen Caroline had, when princ(ws, ])romisefl Swiff a pre- 

C-ourt, city, camp — all one to liirn. 

sent of nuHlals, whfeh promise -was never fulfilled. 

But why would he, cx(-ept lie Hlobbeied, 

S Colonel Franoie Cbartcris, of infainoiis eharaetei , on whom 

OU’end onf patriot, gicat Sir Bobert, 

an epitaph was written by Dr Arluithnot. 

Whoso counsels aid the sovereign power 

♦ Sir Itohert Walpole, then fu st inluistor of state, aftt-rw-ards 
Earl of Orford. 

To save the nation ei ciy hour ? 

S William Pultoney, Esq., the prreat rival of Wnlpolo. 

1 Bernard Lintot, a booksidler. See Pope’s * piinciad' and 

« An iufanioufl bookseller, who published things in the dean's 

Leltcr.'i. 

name, which he never wrote. 

^ A place where old hooka are sold. 

fVoT spmo of these praoticos Jio was brought before the 

3 Commonly oallocl Or-d-or Hr-ult-y, a quack proiMjliwr ta Lon- 

Home of iords.^ 

don, of gi-eat notoriety in bis day. i 

^ ^ 
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What sccno» of evil he uiiravel«, 

In Batin*!?, libels, lying travels ! 

Not sparing his own clergy -cloth, 

But eats into it, like a mot*!’ 

* Perhaps I may allow, the dean 
Hail too much satire in his vein, 

And seemed detennined not to starve it. 
Because no age could more deserve it. 

Vice, if it e’er can he abashed, 

Must be or ridiculed or lashed. 

If you resent it, who’s to blame ? 

He neither knew you, nor your name : 
Should vice cxjiect to ’scane rebuke. 

Because its owner is a, duke ? 

His fiiendships, still to few confined, 

Were always of the middling kind ; 

No fools of rank or mongrel breed. 

Who fain would pass for lords indeed, 
Where titles give no right or power, 

And peerage is a withered llowcr, 

He would have, deemed it a di^g .oe, 

If such a wretch had known Ins lace. 

He never thought an honour done him. 
Because a peer was proinl to own him ; 
Would rather slij) aside, and choose 
To talk with wits in dirty shoes; 

And scorn the tools with stars and gartcr!«, 

So often seen can'ssing ('hartcris. 

He kept uith ju-inces due doforuui. 

Yet never stood in awe befoie ’em. 

Ho followed David’s lesson just j 
In piiiices never put his trust ; 

And, would you make him liiily sour, 
Provoke him with a slave iu power.’ 

‘Alas, 2 >oor dean ! his only siojic 
Was to be held a. misantliroT»e. 

This into generol odium diew him. 

Which, if he liked, much good may’t do him. 
IiiR,7eul was not to lash our ci'inos, 

But discontent against the tiims: 

For, had wc made him timely oilers 
To raise his post, or fill his eoflors, 

PerhajiH ho might have tvuckleil down, 

Like other brethren of hir gown. 

For party ho would scarce have bled : 

I say no more— because he’s dead. 

What writings has he left behind ? 

1 hear they’re of a dilferont kind : 

A few in verse ; but most in prose : 

Some higb-flow'ii pamphlets, I .sn{>pose : 

All scribbled in the worst of times. 

To palliate his friend (Oxford’s ciinies ; 

To praise Queen Anne, nay more, defeml 
her, 

As never favouring the Pretender : 

Dr libels yet concealed from sight, 

Against the court, to show* his spite ; 

Perhaps his travels, ]>art the third ; • 

A lie at every secoml word— — - 
OfTensivc to a loyal ear : 

But — not one sermon, you may swear.’ 

* As for his works in verse or jirnse, 

I own myself no judge of those. 

Nor can I tell wiiat critics thought Vm ; 

But this I know, all iierpjje bcnedit ’em 
As with a raouil view designed, ’ 

To please, and to nUorm mmikind: 

And, if he often missed liis aim. 

The world must own it to their shame, 

The praise is his, ami theirs tlie blame. 

'ffc gave tho little w. alth he Imd 
To biatld ahooso for fools and mad ; 

To show, by one satiric touch, 

No nation wanted it so much. 

That kingdom he hath left his debtor ; 

I wbih it soon may have a better. 


And, since you dread no further lashes, 
Methinks you may forgive his ashes," 

The Grand Qmtimi Dchaicd : 

Whether Ifamilton’s 13a wn Bhmild be turned into a Barrack 
or a Malt-boiiBc. 1729.* 

Thus spoke to my lady the knighti full of care : 

Let me have your advice in a weighty affair. 

This Hamilton’s BawTi,2 whilst it sticks on my hand, 
T lose by the hou.se W'hat 1 get by the. land ; 

But how to «lisposc of it to tlie best bidder, 

For a htirmck or iiKi/f-housc^ we now must consider. 

First, let me suppose I make it a malt-house, 

Here I have computed the ]irofit will fall to us ; 
There’s nine Inmdred j»onnds for labour and grain, 

T increase it to twelve, so ibree hundred remain ; 

A handsome addition for wine and good cheer. 

Three dislies a «lay, and three hogsheads a year: 
With a dozen large ves.selH my vault sliall be stored ; 
No little scrub joint shall come on my board : 

And you and the dean no more shall enmbine 
To stint me at night to one bottle of wim* ; 

Nor shall I, for bla humour, j)ennit you to jmrloin 
A stone and a quarter of l)eef from iny sirloin. 

If 1 make it a barrack, the crown is my tenant ; 

My dear, I liave pondered again and again on't : 

In p<;undag*- aiul drawbacks I lose half my rent, 
H'Jiatevor i .. y give mo 1 must be content, 

Or join w ith tlie eouit in every debate ; 

And rather than that I would Io.se niy estate. 

Thus 'iidod the knight . tims began his meek wife 
It mmf ami shall be a bnrraek, my life. 

T’m grr)wn a men* mopus ; no company comes, 
l>u( a rabble of tenants and rusty dull rums.'* 

With pal sons what lady enn keep herself clean ? 

T’ni all oier daubed wlieii 1 sit by tin* dean. 

B it if you will give u.s a barrack, my dear, 

The captain. I’m sure, w’ill always elnne here ; 

1 then shall not value bis dennship a .straw'. 

For the captain, I w'arrarit, will keep him in awe ; 

Or .should he pretend to bo bn,sk and alert, 

Will tell him that cliajilains should not be so pert ; 
I'hat men of his coat sliould be minding their prayers. 
And not among ladies to give tbemselve.s airs. * 

Thu.s argued my lady, but argued in ^aiu ; 

The knight hi.s ojvinioii resoheil to maintain. 

But Hannah, who listened to all that w'a.s past. 
And could not endure so vulgar a taste, 

As soon as her ladyship called to be drest, 

Cried, Madam, why, surely my master '.s jiossc.st. 

Sir Arthur ilte maltster! how' fine it will sound! 

I’d rather the bawii were sunk under ground. 

But, madam, I guested ilicre would never come good, 
When J saw him so (dten with Darby and Wemd.'"' 

And now my dream’.s out ; for I w as u-dreamed 
7’hat 1 saw a huge rat ; O dear, how 1 screamed ! 

And after, niethoughi, 1 had lost my iie\y shoos ; 

And Molly she said I should hear some news. 

* Swift siH'iit aliDost a wlioln yiur (]72!3-!)) at Gotford, Jn tho 
north of Ireland, the seat of Sir A' tlnir Anhewui, assIstinK .'Jir 
Arthur in his aKricultiirnl iitij)t, wnnents, and leeturinff, as 
iHual, iho lady of the manor upun tho imj)rovemont of her 
health by w'alkiiig, and her mind by reading, 'fho circiun- 
Ktancoof Sir Arthur letting aniinous building callod llarniltort’B 
liawu to the ei-owii for a barrneU, gave riso to cvno of tho 
deanV most lively pic'ci^s of fugitive hiinftur. —.Scot’s TJfe of 
Swift. A bawn is striutly a ploeo noa.r a house enclosed with 
mud or stone w'alls to keep tho cattle, 

* Sir Arthur Aclieson, an intimate friend of tho iwot. Sir 
Aithiir was ancestor of tho present Karl of Gesford. 

* A large old house belonging to Sir Arthur, two lullos from 
his rosidenoe. 

® A cant word in Ireland for a poor country olo^igynian. 

* My lady's waiting-maid. 

* Two of SU- Arthur’s manqgers. 
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I Dear madam, had you but the spirit to tease, 
j You might have a barrack whenever 3mu please : 

, I And, roaclarn, I always believed you so stout, 

That for twenty denials you woulil not give out. 

If I had H husband like him, I piirtestf 

’Till he gave me my will, I would give him no rest ; * * 

But, madam, I beg you contrive and invent. 

And worry liim out, 'till he giv'cs his consent. 

Dear madam, whene’er of a l)arrack I think, 

An I were to be hanged 1 can’t sleep a wink : 

For if a new' crotchet comes into jny brain, 

I can’t got it out, though I’d mvor so fain. 

1 fancy alrca<ly a barrack contrived, 

At Ilaniiltoji’h Ibiw'ii, and the troop is arrlxcd ; 

Of tliis, 1,0 l»o sure. Sir Arthur has warning, 

And waits on the ca])taiM ludiiiics tlio next morning. 

Now see whon iliey mcc't how their honours hohavi', 
Noble c:i)»ta,in, your striani —Sir Arthur, your slave; 
You honour mo much - tin honour is mine - 
I 'Twas a sad rainy night, -liut the morning is tine. 

' Fray how does my tad} my wife’s at your service. 

I think 1 haie seen Jier picture hy .Jen is. 

tjood morrow, good captain — I’ll wait on yon dow'ii - 

A' on shan’t stir a, lool - you’ll think me a elowni — 

' For all the wmld, eaptiilu, uoi luilf an inch farther— - 
^'ou mu^t be ohei ed^ your sen ant. Sir Aithur; 

, , My liumble re,speots to my lady luikiiow'n-- - 
I hope you will me my house as youi own. 

I ‘ ‘Go bring m my siuoek, and leave otryour prate, 

‘ 1 'Phou !'■ st certainly cotteu a eu]» in thy pafe.’ 
i; Fray .am, la' <iuief : what was it I said t 
j ! foil had like to ha.\e jmt it qmti' out ot my head. 

I Next day, to be sure, the eaidain will conic 
I j / t the bead of his troo]*, with lrum]>et .and drum ; 
Now, madam, observe how' he maiehes m state; 

'’’he man with the kettle-drum enteis the gate; 

; tuib, dub, adlib, dub. 'I'be trumpeteis follow, 
'I'antara, tantara, while all ihe boys hollow. 

Sec now comes the eaptain all daubed with grdd 
lace ; 

(), la ! the sweet geiitbuiian, look in his face; 

And i.ecMiow lie rides like a, lord of I lie land, 

V/itli the line darning sword iliafc he holds in lu^ hand ; 
And his horse, the dc.ir ertbe, it prances and rears, 
^Vifh ribbons in knots .it its tail and its ear.> ; 

At last comes the troop, by tlie ivovd of command, 
Diaw'ii up in our court, wduni the captain erics. Stand. 
Your ladyship lilts up the sash to bo si'cn 
(For sure 1 had dizened you ont like a (jimeu’), 

'Ihe captain, to show he is ]mtud of the favoui. 

Looks up to your window, and cocks up his beaici. 
(llis beaver is cocked ; pniy, m.idam, mark tbal, 

For a captain of boi>e never (akjjs otf his b.v 
Because he has ne\ev a li.ind that is 'die. 

For the right holds the s^^nld, and the left holds the 
bridle) ; * 

Then floiinslies thrice his sword n. the .air. 

As a compliment due t<- a lady so fair; 

(How 1 tx^yulde to rhiiik of the blond it hath sjult ') 
iTheu he lowers down the jioiut, and kisses the hilt. 
Your ladyship smile', ami thu' yui begin : 

Pray captain, be jdeased to alight ami w'alk in. 

The captain .sa ‘es vou with congee jirofound, 

And your ladysiiij* curtsies half way to the gimnnl. 

Kit, run to 3'onr master, and bid him I'ome to us. 
I’m sure he’ll be proud of the honour you do us ; 

And, ca])tain, ^>u’ll do us the favour to stay. 

And take a sboi-t dinner here w'ith us to-day ; 

You’re heartily welcome ; but as for good cheer, 

You Clime iu the very worst iimo of the year. 

If I had expected so worthy a guest ----- 
Lord, madam ! your ladyship sure is in jest ; 

You banter me, madam, the kingdom must grant 

You officers, captain, arc so complaisant. 

* Hist, 'hussy, I think I hear somebody coming’ 

No, madam, ’tis only Sir Arthur a-humming. 


To shorten my talc (for I hato a long story), 

The capi.iin at dinner appears in his glory ; 

The dean and the doctor* have humbled their pride, 
For the cuptain’s intreated to sit hj'your side; 

And, because he's tlieir betters, you carve for him 
tirsi. 

The jinrsons for envy are rtady to burst ; 

The servant‘ anmzed jirc scarce over able 

To keep oil' their eyes, as they wait at the table ; * 

And Molly and I iiave thrust in our nose » 

'Po peep at the captain in all his line clothes ; 

Dear inadaiii, bo suve Im’s a fine spoken man, 

Do but hem on the clergy liow glib his tongue ran ; 

‘ Ami inadaiii,’ says he, ^ if such dinners j'ott give, 
You’ll never want i)a.ison.s as long as you live ; 

1 ne’er knew' a j'ursou without a good nose, 

But the tlcvil’s as welcome wdierever he goes; 

(i — d- nm, tlu'v bid us reform and royient, 

But, /. — s, bv ilu'ii looks they never keep lent; 

Mistot emate, for all your graie looks, I’m afraid 
A' oil east a sheep’s ey* on her ladyshiji’s maid ; 

1 wish she would ]fud vou her pretty white hand 
In mending 3 our eusso<-l,, and smoothing your band ; 
(Fertile dean was sr\ shabby, and looked like a ninny, 
That the captain siippuM'd be was curate to .leun^'). 
Whenever you see a. cassock ami gown, 

A bumlred to one bill il covers n ilown ; 

Obsene bow a jiarsoji comes into a room, 

<1 — d — me, he I obblcs as bad as my groom ; 

A scholar, when just from bis cidlege broke loose, 

Fjiin hanlly tell how to (m v ixi to a. goose ; 

Your AVu'f i/.s’, and ,iml Gaia/vi,- atnl stufi', 

By tJ tlmy don’t signify th.s pinch nf snutP. 

To give a voung gentleman right education, 

'Phe aimy’.s the only good seliool of the nation ; 

My .schoolmaster called me a dunec and a foo], 

But at cuHk I was always the eoek of the school ; 

I never eoold l.ike to my book for the hlood 0’ mo, 

And the pup[iy confessed lie expected no good o' me. 
He eaughf. me one morning coquetting his wife, 

But 11- nuiuled me ; 1 ne’er was so mauled in my life; 
.S<i I t-»ok to the ro.id, ami what's very odd, 

'Pile first man I lohheil w.as a liaison by (J---. 

Now, madam, you’ll think it a strange thing to say, 
But the siL'ht ot a book makes me sicl; to this day.' 

\e\er siiu'o J was boiu did I lieai .srt niiieh wit, 

And, inurlam, I laughed till I thonghf I should split. 
.So thou you looked s»>oinfiil, and sinft at the dean, 

As who sh<»uld say, A'oic, (tin / ft/ im}t/ and i<'an /•* 

But he durst not so much as once o|ien his lips. 

And the doctor was plaguily flown in the hijis. 

'Plius mcK-ilcss Hannah ran on in her talk, 

'Pill sIk Ik aid the dean call, M ill your ladyship W'alk ? 
Her ladvship answeis^ I’m just coming' dow'n. 

'J'hen fiiniiii- to llanimh and ffireiiig a frown, 

Alrlioueh it was plain in her heart she was glad, 

( tied, ‘ Jluss)-, why sure the wench is gone mad ; 

How’ could these chinieims get into your brains? 

Conic liithei, and take this old gown for your pains. 
But the dean, if this secret should Come to his eais, 
Will never have done w'ith his jibes and his jeers. 

For your life not a word of the matter, I ciiarge ye ; 
(Jive me ]mt a barrack, a tig for the clergy.’ 

ALEXANDEJl 1‘OJ’K. 

ITiiitcd with Swift in friendship and in fame, but 
possessing far higher powers as a poet, and moro 
refined taste as a satirist, was Alexanukr Fopk, 
born in lioiidon May ' 22 , IfiSH. His father, a linen- 
draper, having acquired an independent fortune, 
retired to Binfield, in AVind.sor Forest. He was a 
Eonian Catholie, and the young poet was partly 

* Dr Jenny, a clerfryioan m the neijfhbourhood. 

2 Ovids, I’liiturcfis, Homers. * Nicknames for iny lady. ‘ 
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by the family priest. lie wa# afterwards machinenj of the poem, founded xipon the Bosicrudan 
Catholic seminary at Twyford, near Win- theory, that the elements are inhabited by spirits, 
^ which they called sylphs, gnomes, nymplis, and 

salamanders, was added at the suggestion of Dr 
Garth and some of his friends. Bylphirhad been 
previously mentioned as invisible attendants on the 
shadowed out in Shakspoare’s 
jpijL ‘Ariel,’ and the amusements of the fairies in the ‘ Mid- 

summer Night's Dream.’ But Pope has blended the 
most delicate satire with the most lively fancy, and 
produced the hnest and most hrilliaut mock-heroic 
poem in tJic world. ‘ It is,’ says .lolmson, ‘the most 
' ‘ airy, the most ingenious, and the most delightful of 

. ' ' all Pope’s composition.s.’ Tlie Temple of Fame and 

i etn Uu forhmale Laihj^ were Jicict pub- 

' 'lushed; and in 17lii a}i|H?ared his irmci!.sor Forest^ 
which was chiefly written so early as 1704. The 
latfiT evidently founded on Denham’s ‘ Cooper’s 

tiiresque subservient to xiews of hiKtorical events, 
or to sketches of life and nvorals. But most of the 

years, amidst the sluides of those noble woods which 
1)0 selected for the tlienn' of his vers(', there is in this 

nature and' rural ohjeets tlum jn any of his other 

russet i)la.ms, and blue hills, and even the ‘ ]nirple 
^ ^ dyes’ of the ‘ wild heath,’ had struck his young 

p imagination. J I is aeeoimt ()f the dying pheasant is 

/V , ^ a finished picture* — 

/ Sve ! from the brake tlie tvliirring pheasant springs. 

And nu.unts oxnlting on trinmpliant wings : 

Chester, where he l!miiKK)iieil ibis teacher, was .Short js his joy, he fools the fiery wound, 
severtdy punished, and afterwards taken home 1)V Flutters in l)lood, and jianting bouts the ground, 
his parents. Tie educat'd him.self, and attended m. Ah ! what avail his glossy varying dyes, 
school after his twelfth year! 'Hh* w’hoU* of Ins Ills purple cicst and scarlet-circled eyes ; 
early life w^as that of a scvf'ni .student. ITo was a, The vivid giccJi his shining plumes unfold, ^ 
poet in his infatny,, ‘ jiainfctl wings, and bieast that tlaines with gold ! 

A.syol a child, and all unknown (o fume. Another fmo luiinling of external nature, as pic- 

I lisped ill numbers, for the mmdxws cume. turo.scpio as any to bo found in the jiurely de.scrip- 

tivc poets, is the winter i>iec:e in the ‘ 'remple of 
The writingfi Wf Drvden hecamc the imire jiartu'ular p'aine’-— 
objf Ct of his admirntioM, ninl he prevailed njion a 

friend to introduce liim to ill’s eofli*elionsc, wdiieh S » Zcmbhi’s rucks (tho beauteous work of frost) 
Drydon then frequented, that he miglithavelhe gra- Bisc wdiitc in Uir, and glifcler o’er tho coast ; 
tllication of seeing an author wluim he ,so entimsias- I’ale suns, uiifelt, at distance roll away, 
f ically admired. Pope ivas tlu-u not more tlian t,velve And on the impassive ice the lightnings play ; 
years of jjgc. lie vvrott*, hut afterwairds dcstroyu'd, Ivxteriial snows the growing mass supply, 
v.mIous dramatic jiieces, and at Hie ago of sixteen Till tho bright inomdains prop tho incumbent sky: 
composedhis /■'<i.stfirn/.y,andhi.s*iii jt.ati()ii.sof(lluitK;(T. As Atlas fixed, each noary pile appears, 

Ho soon became acquainted w ith n]o.<?t of the eminent 'I’he gathered winter of a thou.saml years, 
persons of llu; dnv both in politics and liU'ralnre, ^ , 

In 1711 appeared hi.s Essm/on Cr/t/cism, iinqiiestion- commenced his traiiBlation of the Biad. 

ably tho finest piccc’ of argumentative and reasoning the gigantic task oppressed h^m with its 

poetry in tlie ]<:nglish Itmguago. d’lu* work is said <liifit-ulty, hut he grew more familiar wil;Ji Homer’a 
to have hecii compi'sud tw'o yoiirs before publication, and exprc.ssioiis, and in a short time wa^j 

when Pope was oulv Uveutr-one. 'riu' ripeness of despatch fifty verses a-day. Great part of 

judgment which it deq.lavs is truly marvellous. manuscript was written upon tho backs and 

Addison commended Ibe ‘Fissaj'’ warmly' in the letters, evincing that it was not witli- 

BpecUtor, and it mstuntlv ruse into great iiopu- paper-sparing Pope. The 

larity. The style of Ikqu- w ns now formed and com- obtained a clear sum of £5320, 4s. by this 

plete. Ili'S versihcativui w uh that of his master, translation : liis exclamation 
prydea, but he p-Lu tb.- Iidh-.c fimplet ii jH-.-iiliivr thanks to Hoiuor, ainco I live and thrive, 

torseneee, corrootneafc and > K k.dy. ll„. essay am indebted to no prince or peer alive- 
sbortiy afterwards followed by f hi: Jtuj/e of the Ijock. * 

The stealing of a lock of hair fn 'in a beauty of the was, however, scarcely just, if we consider that this 
day, Miss Arabella hk rmor, by her i(*vci% Ijord large sum wa.s in fact a ‘ benevolence’ from the upper 
Petre, W'as takei^i seriously', and Cfiused an estrange- classes of society, good-naturedly designed to reward 
metit between the fhtnilics, and Pop(! wrote his his literary merit. The fame of Pope was not advanced 
isppem to make a jest of the affair, ‘ and laugh them in an equal degree with his fortune by his labours 
togeftic^ again.’ lu this he did not succeed, but be as a translator. The ‘fatal facility’ of hil rhyme, 
added greatly to his reputation by the effort. The the additional false ornaments wMeh he imparted 
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to, the ancient Greek, and his departure from the 
nice discrimination of cliaracter and speech -whicli 
|>Wvails iu Homer, arfe faults now universally ad- 
mitted. Cowper (though he failed himself in Ilomcr) 
Jhstly remarks, that the Iliad and Odyssey in Pope’s 
hands ‘ have no more the air of antiquity than if he 
had himself invented them.’ TJie success of the 
Riad led to the translation of the Odyssey ; hut Pope 
called in his friends Broome and Penton as assistants. 
These two coadjutors translatod twelve Iwoks, ninl 
the notes were compiled hy Broome. Fenton re- 
ceived £300, and Broome .£500, while Pope had 
£2885, 5s. The H(»meric labours occupied a period 
of twelve years — from 17l;i to niiri. 'The improve- 
ment of his pecuniary resources enabled the po«‘t. to 
remove from the shades ('f Windsor Forest 1t» a 
situation nearer tlie metropolis. He purehnsed a 
lease of a honst! and tnouiuls at Twickenham, to 





I’opr'H Villa, T»vi('l<enl'iani. 

whksh he removed with Jiis latlier and mother, ami 
wdiert! ho continued to reside dnring the rcniaiiukv 
of his life. This classic spot, wliieJi Pope deligdiied 
to improve, and where lie was visib'd hy ministers 
of state, wits, poets, .and beauties, is iioav gre.'itly 
defaced.* Whilst on a visit to Oirford iu 171H, I’ope 

* Pope’s hoiiHO wan not larfjo, Tnit RiiffioicMitly <-oinTOO(15oiif. 
for the wania of :in IhiRhf'h RindrinaTi friOMtla vMted 

himself ratliw than his «hvclling, ami who wcic miiK-iior In Mi«« 
necessity of irately ceremonials. On one suio^t fronUvl lo 
the road, whJfh it closely a(l.)ouieil ; 011 the other, to ii narrow' 
lawn sloping t-o tJio Thames. A piece of ]ilc:isuie Rrmind, in- 
Cludinj^ a garden, wa.s cut off hy the piihhc ro-ul ; an aivkiv.ard 
and unpocticul an-angeinent, which Ihe proiiriefor did lus best 
to improve. After the poet's death , the i dlii witBpiirchasert by 
Sir William Btaiihopi, and ftubhciiuently hy Jjord Slondip, who 
carefully proscn^cd ovorytning connected with it; hut. being in 
1807 sold to the Baroness Howe, it was by that lady taken 
down, that a largttr house might ho Iiuilt near its site. Non 

U84.a), the place is tho property of Young, Etap ; the second 

house has been enlarged into two, luul further alterations arc 
contemplated. The grounds have suflered a complete ehango' 
Pope's time, and a monument which ho erected to his 
mother on a hillock at their further extn'inity has Ixien re- j 
moved. The only certain remnants of the poet’s manaion are 
the vault* upon which it was built, three in number, the j 
oentna one hoing conneptad with a tunnel, which, passing 
UAdor tho road, gives admlssiou to the rear grounds, while the 



CMimmenced, and probably finished, the most highly 
poetical and pasRionato of hla works, the JSpistie 
from Eloisa to Abelard, Tho delicacy of tlifi poet iu 
veiling over the circumstances of the story, and at 
the same time preserving the ardour of Eloisa’s 
passion, the beauty of hts imagery and descriptions, 
the exquisite melody of his versification, rising and 
falling like the toui's of an Eolian hiu'i), as ho suc- 
ce.ssively ivjrtrays the tumults of guilty love, tho • 
deepest penitence, and the highest devotional rap- 
ture, have never been surpussod. If less genial 
tastes and n love of siitin; withdrew I’ope from those 
fountain- springs of the Miise, it wa.s obviously from 
no want of pover in the ])oet to display the richest 
hues of im.agi nation, or llic finest impulses of iliC 
human miucl. The next literary undertaking of 
our author was an edition of Sliakspeare, in which 
he attempted, with but inrlilferent huecess, to esta- 
blish the text of the mighty pod, and explain his 
obscurities. In he puhfisheil iiis Essay (vti Man, 
being part of a eonr.se of mor:i,l [ilnlosophy hi verse 
whieli he* projected. The ‘ Essay ’ is now read, not 
for its jihiloRojiln", hut, for it.s iioetry. Its meta- 
]>hysical elistim*tions me neglected for those splen- 
did (lassages and sinking ineidents which irradiate 
the poem. Jn lines like tlie following, he speaks with 
a mingled sw'eitness and dignity supi-rior to his 
great nia.ster 1 Irydi-n : — 

Hope springs eternal in the hnunni Itreast : 

Man never is, but always to he blest. 

The, soul, uneasy and eonlined, fioin hoTlK', 

Ki'sts and exjiatiate, m a lili to eonie. 

bo! tlie poor Indian, whose uiitntoved mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears him iu the wind ; 

His soul, proud flinenee never taught to stray 
J''ar as the solar walk or nulky way ; 

Yet simple natuic to his hope Ims gjve.n 
Behind the cloiid-toppod hill a humbler heaven ; 

Some safer world in depth of noods embi’acod, 

Some hajijiier island in tlir watery waste, 

Win n* slaves once more their native hind I>eJiold, 

No tieiids toiment, no (diristians thirst for gold. 

To be, contents his nntnnil di'sire, 

He asks no angol’s wing, no serajih’s fire ; 

But thinks, udinitiod to that equal slty, 

His faithful <!og .sliall bear him eomiiaiiy. 

(Ih Ilapiiineas! our being’s end and aim, 

(lood, rieaaurc, Kasi*, t’onicut, wliate’ei thy name ; 
That .something still which pionipts the eternal sigh, 
For which wi- bear to live, or dare to die, 

^Vhicb, still so near us, yet beyond us lies, 

O’erlooked, seen double, by the fool, and wise ! 

Plant ot celestial sei il ! if drojtped below, 

Say, iu what mortal soil thou ileign’st to grow? 

Fair ojieiiiiig to bouk* court’s proxiitions shine. 

Or deep w'ith diamond'-' iu the flaming mine? 

Twined witli tiie wro.aths Parnassian laurels yield, 

Or reaped in iron harvest.'i of tho field? 

slile ones «.ro of the eharoetor of prottoa, paved >\Uli sriniiro 
bricks, and stuck over with sliclls. It is curious to find over 
the central stone, of theomraneo into the left of these grottos, 
u large ammonite, and over the ctlior, the pieeo of hardened 
cln> in wliieh its cast was left. Pope rnust liavo regarded thoso 
merely as curiositioH, or lusiis naiwat, little dreaming of the 
wonderful tale of tho early condition of oiir globe which they 
assist In telling. A short narrow jiniz/a iu front of tho grottos 
IS imihahly ‘ the evening colonniule’ of tho lines ou tho absenoa 
of Eady Mary Wortlcy Montagu. Tho tnsfo with wliioh Pope 
hild out his grounds at Twickenham (five acres in all), had a 
niarkwi effect on English hindscaiio gardening. The Prince el 
Wales took tho design of his garden from the poet's ; and Kent| 
the improver and embellisher of pleasure givmnds, received hi* 
best lessons from Pope. Ho aided materially in banishing tbs 
stiff formal Dutch style. 
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Whe^e grows 1 — where grows it not I If vain our toil, 
We ougnt to blame the culture, not the soil. 

Fixed to no spot Is Happiness sincere ; 

*Ti8 nowhere to be found, or everywhere ; 

Tis never to be bought, but always free, 

And fled from monarebjs, Sr John ! dwells with thee. 
Ask of the learned tho way ! The learned are blind ; 
This bids to servo, and tliat to shun mankind ; 

• Some place the bliss in action, sonic in case ; 

Those call it pleasure, and contentment these ; 

Some sunk to beasts, find pleasure end in pain ; 

Some swelled to gods, confess even virtue vain ; 

Or widolent, to each extreme they fall, 

To trust in everything, or doubt of all. ' 

, Pope’s future labours were eliiefly confined to 
satire. In 1727 lie publi.slied, in conjunction witli 
his friend Swift, three volumes of MuneVanic.^ in 
prose and verse, wdiich drew down ujion the authors 
a torrent of invcetiv<‘, lampoons, and libels, and 
ultimately led to the Dunchd, by Pope, This ela- 
borate and splendid satire displsy.s the fertile inven- 
tion of the poet, the variety of iiis illustraticni, and 
the unrivalled force and facility of Ins diction ; 
but it is now read with a feeling more allied to pity 
than admiration — jiity that one .so highly gifted 
should have allowed himself to descend to things s(» 
mean, and devote the end of a great literary life to 
the infliction of ri'tributary pain on ever}’^ linmlde 
aspirant in tb(> world of letters. ‘ 1 Ijave often 
wondered,’ says Cow'per, ‘ tluit the same poet wdio 
wrote the “Uunciad” should liave wTitlen these 
lines — 

Thai inorcy T to otliors show, 

That mercy show to me. 

Alas for Poi>e, if the mercy he showed toothers was 
the measure of the mercy he re«-eived.’ Sir Walbr 
Scott has justly rcmarkeil, that Pope must haw 
suffered tlie most from tlies<‘ wretched taaitentioms. 
It is known that his temper wa.s ultimately much 
changed for the worse, hli.sfortunes were al.so now 
gathering round him. Swift w'as fu.st merging on 
insanity, and was lost to tla; world ; Atterhury and 
Gay died in 1 7J2 ; and next } ear his venerable 
mother, ■whose declining t'car.s he had w'atched wjth 
alfi^ctionate solicitude, al.so expired. Between the 
years 1733 and 17-10, Pope publi.slied his inimitable 
Epistles, Satires, and Mond Essays, nddre.s,sed to his 
friends Bolingbroke, Bathurst, Arbutlinot, &e., and 
containing the most nohk* and generous sentiment.s, 
mixed up whth withering invective and the tlercest 
dentinciations. In 1742 he added a fourth hook to 
the ‘Dunciad,’ disjdayiug the final advent of the god- 
dess to destroy order and science, and to substitute 
the kingdom of the dull upon earth. 'Phe point of 
his individmd satire, and the richness and boldness 
of his general de.sigu, attest the undiniinished powers 
and intense feeling of the poet. Next year Ihipc 
prepar^ a new edition of the four hooks of tlu- 
* Hunciad, and elevated Colley (fibber to the situa- 
tion of hero ol the poem. 'I'his unenviable lionour 
had previously been eujo>ed hy fi’hcobaid, a tiustclo.ss 
critic and commentator mi Sliaks])eare -, but in thus 
yielding to his jKirsonal dishke of CfiblHir, Pope in- 
jured the force of his satire. The Umreute, as War- 
ton justly remarks, ‘ witli a great stock of levity, 
viuiity, and affectation, luel scuse, and wit, and 
' humour j and the author of the “ CfimOess Husband” 
was hy no means a proper king of the dunr-es,’ Cib- 
ber was all vivacity and conceit — the very reverse 
of personified dulness, 

Sinking from thought to thought, a vast profound. 

!l^itical events came in tho rear of this accumulated 
fund vdieraent satire to agitate tlie la&t days of Pope. 


The anticipated approach of the I’retender led the 
government to issue a proclamation prohibiting every 
Homan Catholic from appearing within, ten miles of 
London. The poet complied -with the proclamation ; 
and he was soon afterwards too ill to be in town. 
This ‘ additional proclamation from the Highest of 
all T'owers,’ as he* terms his sickness, he submitted 
to* without murmuring. A constant state of excite- 
ment, added to a life of ceaseless study and contem- 
plation, ojKTiiting on a frame naturally delicate and 
dcfiimied from hirtli, liad completely exhausted the 
powers of J'opc. He complained of his inability to 
think ; yet, a short time before his death, he said, * I 
am so certain of the soul’s being immortal, that I 
seem to feel it within me as it were hy iiixuition.’ 
Another of his dying rcmark.s wa.s, ‘ There is nothing 
tliat is meritorious hut virtue and friendship j and, 
indeed, friendship itself is only a jiart of virtue.’ Ho 
died at Twickiaihaip on the 30fch of May, 1744. 

The char.acter and genius of Pope have given rise 
to abundance of conimeTit and speculation. The 
oeciisional fierceness and petulance of his satire can- 
not be justitied, even by the (‘oarsc attacks of his 
opponent.'*, and mast bo ascribed to his extreme 
sensdnlity, to ovcr-indidgod vanit}', and to a hast}^ 
and irritable temper. His sickly constitution debar- I 
ring him from active pursuits, he placcil too high a 
valye on mere literary fame, and was deficient in 
the manly virtues of sincerity and candour. , At the 
same time he was a public benefactor, by stigmatis- 
ing the vices of the great, anil lashing the absurd 
jirctendiTS to taste and literature. He was a fond 
and steady friend; and in all our literary biography, 
tJicre is nothing finer than his constant uiideviating 
afh ction ami reverence for his venerable parents, 

]\b' let tho tender ofiiee long ongiigc, 

'I’*i rock the cradle of vojiosing age ; 

\>'ith lenient arts extend a niotlier’s breath, 

!Mak*‘ langiKir smile, and siriootli the hod of death ; 
K\]d<*re the tlumght, explain the a'^king eye, 

Amt keej) at least one ])arent from tin* sky.$ 

Prol</ffuc to Sfitires. 

As a poet, it would he ab.surd to rank I’ope with the 
greate.st masters of the lyri* ; Avitb thi> universality of 
Shakspeare, or the sublimity of Milton. Ho was 
undoubtedly more the jioet of artificial life and man- 
ners than the poet of nature. He was a nice observer 
and an accurate de.scribi.T of tlic plienomciia of the 
miml, and of the varying shades and gradations of 
vice anil virtue, wisdom and folly. He was too foiiil 
of jioint and antithesis, but tho polish of the weapon 
wfi.s eijuallcd by its kcennc.s.s. ‘ Let us look,’ says 
Cami>bell, ‘ to the spirit that points his antithesis, 
and to the rapid precision of his thoughts, and we 
shall forgive him for being ton antithetic and sen- 
ti'iitioUF.’ His wit, fanc3% and good jseiise, are as 
remarkahlft as his satire. His eieganCe has never 
been surpassed, or perhaps equalled: ifr Vs a combi- 
nation of intellect, imagination, and taste, under tlfr 
direction of an independent spirit and refined moral 
fci'ling. If he had studied more in the school of 
nature and of Shakspeare, and les.s ih the school of 
Horace and Boileau ; if lie had cherished the frame 
and spirit in which lie composed the ‘ Elegy* and 
the * Eloisa,’ and forgot his too allusive devotion 
to that which in.spireil the ‘Hunciad,’ the world 
would have hallowed his memory with a still more 
affectionate and permanent interest than even that 
which waits on him as one of our most brilliant 
and accomplished Englisli poets. 

Mr Campbell in his ‘Specimens’ has given an elo- 
quent estimate of the general powers of Pope, with 
reference to his position as a poet i — * That Pope was 
neither so insensible to the beauties of nature* nor 

W 
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86 indistinct in describing them, as to forget the 
character of a genuine poet, is what I piean to urge, 
i^itbout exaggerating his picturesqueness. But be- 
fore speaking of that quality in his writings, I would 
beg leave to observe, in the first place, that the fa- 
culty by which a poet luminously describes objects of 
art, is essentially the same fiiculty which enables him 
to be a faithful deseriber of simple nature; in the 6e- 
C 9 n(l place, that najurc and art are to a greater degn-e 
relative terms in poetictii description than is generally 
recollected ; and thirdly, that artificial objects and 
manners are of so niiudi importance in fiction, as to 
make the exquisite description of them no less (dia- 
raetcri^tic of genius than tlic description of sim]>l(‘ 
physical ai)pearanccs. The poet is “creation’s heir.” 
lie deepens our social interest in existence. It is 
surely by the liveliness of tlie interest which he ex- 
cites in existence, and not by the class of subjects 
which he cliooses, tliat we most fairly appreciate tlic 
genius or the life of life Avhieh is in him. It is no 
irreverence to tlie external charms of nature to say, 
that they are not more important to a poet’s study 
than the manners and alleclions of his species. 
N^atiire is tlie poet’s goddess; hut by nature, no one 
rightly understands her mere inanimate face, how- 
ever charming it may be, or thi‘ simple lamlsea])e- 
pninting of trees, clouds, precipices, and flowers. 
Wh)', then, try Pope, or any otlier ])oct, exclusively 
by his powers of deserihing inanimat<‘ ]>lu‘Uomena? 
Nature, in the wide and pmper sense of the -word, 
mcuuK life in all its ein’uinstanei s- nature, moral 
as well as external. As the subject of inspired fic- 
tion, nature includes avtitieial forms and manners, 
Uichardson is no less a painter of nature than Homer. 
Homer himself is a miinito deseriber of works of 
art; and Milton is full of imagery derived from it. 
Satan’s spear is compared to the iiine, that makes 
“ tlic mast of some great animirul,” and his-shiehl is 
like the moon, hut likc! the moon artificially seen 
through the glass of the Tuscan artist. Tiie “ spirit- 
stirring drum, the car-]ucrcing fife, the royal banner, 
and all the quality, jiride, pom|i, and circumstance of 
glorious war,” arc all artificial images. When Shak- 
spearc groujis into one view the most sulilhiie objects 
of the universe, he fixes on “the eloud-cajit towers, 
the gorgeous palac(>s, file solemn tenqdes.” Tho.se 
who have ever witnessed the spectacle of the launeli- 
ing <if a ship of the line, will perhaps forgive me for 
adding this to the cxamides of the sublime objects 
of artificial life. Of that spectacle 1 can never forget 
the impression, and of having witnesseil it reflected 
from the faces of ten tlinusaiid s]K;ct;etors. Tiny 
seem yet before me. I s>mpatltise with their deiqi 
and silent expectation, and with their final hurst oi 
enthusiasm. It was not a vulgar joy, but an affix-t- 
ing national solemnity. M'hon tlie vast bulwark 
sprang from her cradle, the calm water on wliicli 
she swung majcatically round, gave the nnagiiiatioii 
a contract iif the stormy element in which she w'les 
soon to ride. All the duj'S of battle and nights of 
danger which she had to encounter, all the ends of 
the eartli which she had to visit, and all that she 
had to do and to suffer for her country, rose* in awful 
presentiment before the mind ; and w hen the heart 
gave her a benediction, it w'us like one pronounced 
on a living beir«.’ 

The Mcssiuli. 

Ye nymphs of Solyina ! begin the song : 

To heavenly themes sublimer strains belong. 

The mossy fountains and the sylvan shades, 

The dreams of Pindus and the Aonian maids, 

Delight no more — 0 thou my voice inspire, 

Who toudied Isaiah’s hallowed lips with fire! 


Rapt into future times, tho bard begun ; 

A Vir'fin shall conceive, a Virgin bear a Son I 
From Jesse’s root behold a branch arise, 

Whose sacred flower with fragrance fills the skios : 
The ethereal spirit o’er its leaves shall move,* 

And on its to'p descends tho mystic Dove, 

Ye heavens ! from high flie dewy nectar pour, 

And in soft silcin-e sited the kindly shower, 

'I'he sick and weak the LcJiling plant shall aid, ' 
l*’rom storms h shelter, and from heat a shade. 

All crimes shall cease, ami ancient frauds shall foil ; 
Ketimiing Justice lift aloft her scale ; 

Peace o'er the world her oHvo wand extend, 

And whitc-rohctl limocom-c from heaven descend. 
Swift fly tlic years, and rise the expected mom I 
Oh, Hjiring to light, ausjncioui, liabe, be born ! 

See, nature hastes her eailiesfc wTcaths to bring, 

With all the incense of flic hreatlilng spring! 

See lofty Lebanon his head adiancc ! 

See nod«lmg foiests on the mountains dance ! 

Sec spicy cltmds fioiii lowly Sharon rise, 

Anil (.'arnicl’s flowery top ]>LMfume the skies! 

Iluik I a glail voice the lonely desert cheers ; 

Prepare the way! a Led, a (lod appears ! 

A (ioil, a Lod ! the vocal liills reply ; 

Tho rocks jtroelaim the approaching lU-ily. 

liO ! earth lecclvc*! him from the handing skies ; 

Sink down, ye mountains ; and yc valleys rise; 

With heads declined, ye cedars homage ]»ay ; 

Be .‘.inooih, yc rocks: yi- rapid floods, give w-ay ! 

The Saviour comes ! l»y iincienl hards foretold : 

Hear him, je deaf : and all ye hliml, behold ! 
lie from thick films bliall ))urgi the visual ray, 

And on the sightless eyeball pour the day : 

’'J’ls he tlie obstructed paths of sound shall clear, 

And hid new music charm tho unfolding ear ; 

'I'he dumb shall sing, the lame his cruteh forego, 

And leap exulting like the bounding roe. 

No sjgli, no niunnnr, the wide world shall hear ; 

J'Tom eicrv face he wipes off every tear. 

In aiiamantine chains shall death he hound, 

Ainl liflPs grim t,vant leel tho eternal wound. 

As the good shejtheid fends liis fleecy cai-c, 

Seeks fieslie.st pasture, and the purest air ; 

Kxplorcs the lost, the wandering sheep directs, 

By day o’ersees them, and by night jirotects ; 

'I'he temler lambs he raisi's in liis arms, 

Feeds from Ins hand and m his bosom warms ; 

Tims shall iiiaiikmd his guardian rare engage, 

'I’lie jiminised father td' the future age. 

No more shall nation against nation rise, 

Nor ardent wnniovB meet with liateful eyes ; 

Nor fields with gleam mg steel be covered o’er, 

'I’he brazen trumpets kindle rage no more : 

But Useless lances into scythes shall bend. 

And the broad falchion in a ploughshare end. 

Then jialaccs shall rise ; the joyful son 
Shall finish what his short-lived sire begun ; 

'J'lieir vines a sluulow to their race shall yield, 

And the same hand that sowed, shall reap tho field. 
'I'he swain in barren deserts with surprise 
Secs lilies spring, and sudden verdure rise ; 

And starts, amidst the thirsty wilds to liear 
New falls of water murmuring in his car. 

On rifteil rocks, tho dragon’s late abodi's, 

I’he green reed trembles, and the bulrush nods. 

Waste sandy valleys, once ])er]dexcd w'ith thurii, 

'fhe spiry fir and shapely box adorn ; 

To leafless shrubs the flowery jialms succeed, 

And odorous myrtle to the noiBOinc weed. 

The lambs with w'olves shall graze the verdant meadf 
And boys in flowery bauds the tiger lead : 

The steer and lion at one erih shall lueet, 

And harmless sei-pciits lick the pilgrim’s feet. 

The smiling infant in his hand shall take 
The crested basilisk and speckled snake ; 
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Pleased the green lustre of the scales suirej^ 

And with their forky tongue shall innocently play. 
Bise, crowned with lights iniperial Salem, rise I 
Exalt thy towory liead, and lift thy eyes 1 
See a long race thy spacious courts adorn ! 

future sons and daughters yet unborn, 

In crowding ranks on evej-y side arise, 

Demanding life, impatient for the skies I 
*See barbarous nations at thy gates attend, 

Walk in thy light, and in thy temple bend I 
See thy bright altars thronged with prostrate kings, 
And heaped with products of Sabcaii springs. 

For thee Idume’s spicy forests blow. 

And seeds of gold in Ophir’s mountains glow. 

See he.<iveu its sparkling portals wide display, 

And break upoii thee in a flood of day ! 

No more the rising sun shall gild the mom, 

Nor evening Cynthia fill her silver horn ; 

But lost, dissolved in thy superior rnys, 

One tide of glory, one unclouded hla/o 
O'erflow thy courts : the Light himself shall shine 
Revealed, and (lod’s eternal day be thine! 

The seas shall waste, the skies in smoke deea 3 % 

Rocks fall to dust, and mountains melt an ay ; 

But fixed his word, his saving power remjiiiis ; 

Thy realm for ever lasts, thy own Messiah reigns 1 

{The To’lki,'] 

[From ‘ The Itape of the IfOok.’] 

And now, unveiled, tho toilet stands displayed, 

Each silver vase in mystic order laid ; 

First, robed in white, the nymph intent adores, 

With head uneovered, the cosmetic powers. 

A heavenly image in tln^ glass ajipears, 

To that she bends, to that her eje she rears ; 

Tho inferior priestess, at her aU'ir's •^^tle, 

Trembling begins tlie sacred riti's of pride. 
Unnumbered treasures o])c at once, and here 
The various otferings of the world aiijiear; 

From each she nicely culls with curious toil, 

And docks the goddess with the glittering ..poll. 

This casket India’s gigwing gems unlocks. 

And all Arabia breathes from yonder box : 

The tortoise hero and elephant unite, 

Transformed to combs, the speckled and the while. 
Hero files of pins extend their sitining rows, 

Pufl's, powders, patches, bibles, billet-doux. 

Now awful beauty puts on all its arms ; 

The faif each moment rises in hei- charms, 

Repairs her smiles, awakens evciy grace, 

And calls forth all tlio wonders of lu'r face ; 

Secs by degrees a purer bhish arise, 

And keener lightnings quicken in her cyefl. 

Tho busy syljihs surround their darling care, 

These set the head, and tliosc divide tho hair ; 

Some fold the sleeve, whilst others plait the gown, 
‘And Betty’s praised for labours not *’icr own. 

{])acrip(,lo7i o/ lldindci and the Si/ljM.] 

[From the same,] 

Kotwith more glories, in the ethereal jdaiii, 

The sun first rises o\\ the purpled main. 

Than issuing forth, the rival of his beams 
laaunchcd on the bosom of tho silver Thames. 

Fair nymphs and wcU-drest youths around her Ehone, 
But, every e.ye was fixed on her nlonc. 

On i»or w'liito breast u sparkling cross she wore. 
Which Jews might kiss, e.ud infidels adore. 

Her lively looks u sprightly mind disclose. 

Quick as her eyes, and as unfixed as those. 

Favours to none, to all she smiles extends j 
Qft she rejects, but never once oflfends. 

Bright as the sun, her eyes the gazers strike, 

And, like the sun, they shino on all alike. 


Yet graceful ease, and sweetness void of pride, 
Might hide her faults, if belles had faults to hide ; 
If to her shar^ some female errors fall, 

Look on her face, and you’ll forget them all. 

This nymph, to the 'destruction of mankind, 
Nourished two locks, which graceful htmg behind 
In equal curls, and well conspired to deck. 

With shining ringlets, the smooth ivory neck. 

Love in these labyrinths his slaves^ detains, 

And mighty hearts arc held in slender chains. 

With hairy springes we the birds betray, 

Slight lines of hair surjirise the finny prey ; 

Fair tresses num’s iniperial race ensnare. 

And beauty draws us with a single hair. ^ 

The udvent’rous baron the bright locks admired ; 
He saw% he wished, and to the prize aspired. 
Resolved to win, be jneditates the w'^ay, 

By force ti> ravish, or by fraud betray • 

For wdicn success a loier’s toil attends, 
f'ew ask if ftaini or force attained lus ends. 

I’or tin's, ore Plicebus rose, he had implored 
PiopitiouH heaven, and every jiower adored ; 

But chiefly Lovc' — to Love an altar built, 

(>f itvelve vast Ficiieh romances, neatly gilt. 

There lay three garters, half a pair of gloves, 

And all the tro))hies of his former loves ; » 

With tender billet-doux he lights the pyre, 

And iireatlies threc*amorous sighs to raise the fire, 
'i’hen prostrate falls, and begs with ardent 03 es 
Soon to obtain, ami long possess the ]U’ize ; 

Tho powers gave car, and graiiteil half his prayer, 
The rest tho winds dispersed hi empty air. 

But now secure the painted vessel glides, 

Tlie sunbeams trembling on the floating tides ; 

AV liile meltin'* music steals upon the sky, 

Ami Roftened sounds along the waters die ; 

Smooth floA\ the waves, tin* zephyrs gently phi}', 
Bvdimla siiule*!, and ail the world was gay. 

All but the Syljdi, vvith careful tJioughts’ opprest, 
The inifiemling wo sat heavy on his breast. 

He summons straight Lis denizens of air ; 

‘J'hc lucid squadrons round the sails repair. 

Soft o’er the shrouds aerial whisjiers hreatlie, 

That Kcemed but zephyrs to the train beneath. 

S<ime to tlie sun their insect wings unfold, 

Waft on the lueeze, or sink in clouds of gold; 
Transparent forms, too tine for mortal sight, 

Their fluid bodies lialf dissolved in light, 

Ijoose to the wind their aii}’ garments flew. 

Thin glittering textures of the filmy dew, 

Dipped in the richest tincture of the skies, 

Where light ilisports in over-mingling dyes ; 

AVhile every beam i^w transient colours flings, 
Colours that change whene’er they wave their winga. 
Amid the circle on tho gil ded mast, 

Superior by the head w'as Ariel placed ; 

His juirplc pinions opening to the sun, 
lie raised his azure W’aud and thus beguik : — 

Ye sylphs and sylphids, to your chief ear; 
Fays, fairies, genii, elves, and rloimons, hoar'* 

Ye know the spheres, and various tasks assigned 
By laws eternal to the aerial kind. 

Some in the fields of purest ether play, 

Ami bixsk .and whiten in the blaze of day ; 

Some guide the course of wandering orbs on high. 

Or roll the planets through the boundless sky ; 
Some, less refined, beneath the mooii*& pale light 
Pursue the stars that shoot athwart the night, 

Or suck the mists in grosser air below. 

Or dip their pinions in the painted bow, 

Or brew fierce tempests on tlie wintry main, 

Or o’er the globe distil the kindly rain. 

Others on earth o’er human race preside, 

AVateh all their ways, and all their actions guide : 
Of these the chief the care of nations own, 

And guard with arms divine the British throne. 
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Our hufljbler province is to tend the fair, 

Not a less pleasing, though less glorious care; 

To save the powder ftoiu too rude a ^le, 

Nor let the imprisoned essences cxh^e ; 

To draw fresh colours from the vernal flowers ; 

To steal from rainbows ere they drop iii showers 
A brighter wash ; to curl their waving hairs. 

Assist their blushes, and inspire their airs; 

Nay oft, in dreams^ invention wu bestow, 

To change a flounce, or add a furbelow. 

This day, black omens throat the briglitest fair 
That e’er deserved a watchful spirit’s care ; 

Some dire disaster, or by force or flight ; 

But what, or where, the fates have wrapped in niglit. 
WJieth'fer the iiywiph shall break Diana’s law, 

Or some frail China-jar reeeive a flaw, 

Or stain her honour, or her new brocade, 

Forgelf her i»rayci\s, or iiuhs a uiasquerade; 

Or lose her heart or necklace at a ball ; 

Or whether heaven has doumed that Shock must 
Ha.Rte, then, ye spirits ! io jour charge repair : 

The fluttering fan be Zephyietta's care; 

The drops to thee, Bril Ian to, W'o eonsign ; 

And, Momcntilla, let the watch be thine; 

Do thou, Crispissa, tend her fiiTourito IjocL ; 

Ariel himself shall be the guard of Sliock. 

To fifty chosen sylj)hs, of si>ccial note. 

We trust the important charge, the petticoat: 

Oft havo we 'known that seven-fidu leiieo to fail, 
Though still’ with hoops, and armed Wiith ribs of whale. 
Form a strong line aliout tlu' silver bouiul, 

And guard the wide circumference around. 

Whatever spirit, careless of his charge. 

His post neglects, or leaves the fair at large. 

Shall feel sharj) vengeance soon o’ertake his sins, 

Be stopped in vials, or transfixed with pins ; 

Ur plunged in lakes of bitter wadies lie. 

Or W'cdged wdiole ages in a bodkin’s eye : 

Oums and pomatums shall his flight restrain. 

While clogged he boats hia silken wings in vain ; 

Or alum styptics w'ith contracting ]«)w’er 
Shrink his thin essence like a shraidlod flower : 

Or, as Ixion fixed, the wuetch shall fe<d 
The giddy motion of the whirling mill ; 

In fumes of burning chocolate shall glow, 

And ti’emble at the sea that froths below ! 

Ho spoke ; the sjiirits from the sails descend ; 
Some, orb in orb, around the nymjih <‘xtend ; 

Some tbrid the mazy ringlet s of her hair, 

Some liang upon the pendants ol' lier ear : 

With beating hearts the dire event they wait, 
Anxious, and trembling for tin* birth ol* fate. 

» 

[From the Epistle oj Eloisa (o Ahvlard.^ 

Tn these deep solitudes and awful cells, 

Where heavenly-pensive couteniplation dw'clls. 

And 0 ''cr-mfisitig melancholy roigus, 

What this tumult in a vestal’s veins? 

Why roTC luj' thoughts beyond this last retreat ' 

Why feels my heart its long-forgotten heat ? 

Yet, yet 1 love! — From Abelard it came, 

And Elolsa yet must kiss tlie name. 

Dear, fatal name ! rest ever unrevealed, 

Nor pass these lips in holy silence sealed : 

Hide it, my hea|^, within that close disguise. 

Where, mixed with God’s, his loved idea lies: 

0, write it not, my hand — the name a]ii>ear.s 
Already written — wash it out, my tears ! . 

In vaiti lost Eloisa weeps and prays, 

Her heart still dictates, an^,! lier hand obeys. 

Relentless walls I whose darksome round contains 
Rcpen^nt sighs, mid voluntary pains ; 

Ye rugged rocks, which holy Imees have worn ! 

Yo grots and caverns shagged with horrid thorn I 


Shrinks, where their vigils polo-eyed vjiwifas keep I 
And pitying saints, whoso statues learn to Weep! 
'J’hough cold like you, unmoved and silent grown, 

I have not yet forgot myself to stone. 

All is not hoavoirs while Abolard has part, 

Still rebel nature holds out half my heart ; 

Noi prayers juw fasts its stubborn pulse lestraiaf 
Nor tears for ages tauglit to flow in vain. 

Soon as lUy letters tivrnbling 1 unclose, • 

That well-known name awakens all my woes. 

( >h, name lor ever sad, for ever dear ; 

Mill bicathfd in sighs, still iKsherod with a tear! 

1 tremble, loo, v\hcre’iT my own I find, 

Some dire ml^fllrtnIle loBows, idose behind. 

Jiinc after line my guslitng eyes o'crilow, 
bed through a slid viiriety id wo; 

Now warm in love, now withering in my bloom, 

Lost in .a convent’^! solitarj' gloom ! 

'rioTe slern religion qucnclicd the umvilling flame, 
Tlu-ri* dicfl Ihc best of passions, b>ve and fame. 

Yet wrile, oh urite me jill, I hat I may join 
Grirls ti' thy giiefs, and echo sighs to thine I 
Nor foes Jior fortune l.iki' this prnver away ; 

Ami is my Abelard h •.» kind than they ? 

TcaiH sill! are mine, and thos(> I need not spare ; 

F.oa(! but dem.'indh Avhat else woie sliod iu prayer: 

No hajipu'r task these faded eyi'S pursue; 

To read and weep is all Ihey noo can do. 

'I'iiiMi share thy pain, allow that sad relief; 

Ah, more than share it, c■i^e me all thy grief. 

Ili'aviui first tanirht lettos for some wretch’s aid, 

S(Jmc b'.uiisluMl lover, or Some captive maid ; 

'I’hey live, they speak, they bren, the what love inspires, 
Wanu fioiii the soul, and faithful to its fires. 

I'ht* virgin’s wish without her fears impart, 

ICxeiise ihe blush, and pour out all the heart, ' 

SpeiHl the Soft, iutercouvsc liom soul to soul, 

And wait a sigh fiom Indus to the p<dc. * * 

All, think at least tliy flock d(\'>crves thy care, 

Plants of thy Jiaiid, and cliildroii of thy prayer; 
l'’roni flu* itilse woild iu cu’iy youth they fled, 

By .1.00 to niounlains, wilds, and doscHs led. 

Yuli laised l.hc,-.c hallowed walls; thu desert smiled, 
Ami paiadi.sc wax npi'ued in the wild. 

Nu weeping urphaii .'■'aw his father’s stores 
Our slinnes irradiate, or emblaze tlic floors; 

No silver saiiifs, by dying miser, s given, 

Heic biiln d the rage ol il I-rcquited lu'avon : 

But siuli pl.'un louf;, iis })iely could raise, 

And only vocal witli 1110 A'l.iker’H piaisc. 

In these lonu walls (Buir day’.s eteinai bound) 

These inos.s-growu tlomes with spiry turrets crowned, 
AVhere awful arche’s make a noon-day night, 

And tin* dim vvmdtius slusl a sidemii lig^ht; 

‘Jliy I'yes diliie-'ud a vei’onciling rayg 

7\nd gloanis ofgloiy brightened all tho day. 

But m»w tn* liiec di\ino contentment wtpars, 

’Tis all blank sadness or continual tears. 

.See how Hie I’urco of others’ jirayers I try, 

(» ]»ious fraud ^f amorous charity 1 

But why slmuld I on others’ prayers depend ? 

Come thou, my father, brother, husband, friend ! 

Ah, let thy handmaid, sister, daughter, move, 

Ami all those tender names in one, tliy love ! 

The darksome pines that o’er yon rocks reclined, 
Wave high, and murnuir to tho Indlow wind; 

Tlie waiid’ring streams that .shine between the hills, 
The grots that echo to the tinkling lills, 

The <iyiug gale.s that pant npiin the trees. 

The lakes that rjuiver to the curling breeze ; 

No more these scenes my mcdiraliou aid, 

Or lull to rest the visionary mind. 

But o’er tho twilight groves and <lusky caves. 

Long sounding isles, and intermingleu graves. 

Black Melancholy sits, and round her throws ^ 

A death-like silence, and a dread repoije : 
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Hot gl^my i»«sence BtiddenB all the ecene^ 

Shades eveiy flower, and darkens every green, 
B^pens the murmur of the falUiig floods, 

And breathes a browner horror on the woods. * • 

' What scenes ap^i^ar where’er I turn my view ? 

The dear ideas, where I fly, pursue, 

’Rise in the grove, before the altar rise. 

Stain all my soul, and wanton in my eyes. 

I waste the matin lamp in sighs for thee ; 

Thy image steals between my God and me ; 

Thy voice I seem in every hymn to hear. 

With every bead I drop too soft a tear. 

When from the censer clouds of fragrance roll, 

And swelling organs lift the rising soul, 

One thought of thee puts all the pomp to flight. 
Priests, tapers, temples, swim before my sight ; 

In seas of flame my plunging soul is drowned. 

While .altars blaze, and angels tremble round. 

While prostrate here in humble grief 1 lie. 

Kind virtuous drops j^ist gathering in my eye; 

While praying, trembling in the dust J roll, 

And dawning grace is opening on my soul: 

Come, if thou dar’st, all ehanning as thou art ! 
Oppose thyself to heaven ; dispute my heart: 

Come, with one glance of those* deluding eyes 
Blot out each briglit idea of the skies ; 

Take back that grace, those sorrows, and those tears ; 
Take hack my fruitless penitence and prayers ; 
Snatch me, just mounting, from the hlcst abode; 
Assist the fiends, and tear me from my God 1 
No, fly me, fly me I far as ]iole from pole ; 

Rise Alps between us ! ami wliole oceans roll ! 

Ah, come not, write not, think not once of me, 

Nor share one pang of all 1 felt for thee. 

Tliy oaths I quit, thy Tnemory resign ; 

Forget, renounce me, hate whato'or was mine. 

Fair eyes, and tempting looks (wlvich yet 1 \iew!) 
Long loved, adored ideas, all adieu ! 

Oh grace serene! Oh virtue heavenly fair ! 

Bivine oblivion of low-thouglitcd care ! 
Fresh-blooming hope, gay daughter ot the sky ! 

And faith, our early immortality ! 

Enter, each mild, each amicable guest ; 

Receive, .and wrap me in ctetnal rest ! 

" See in her cell sad Eloisa spread, 

Fropt on some tomb, a neiglibour of the dead. 

Jn each low wind methinks a spirit calls, 

And more than echoes talk along the walls. 

ITcre, as I watched the dying lamps around, 

' From yonder 'dirino I beard a hollow sound. 

I * Come, sister, come ! (it said, or seemed to say) 

1 Tlty place is here ; sad sister, coma uw&y ; 

I Once like thyself, 1 trombletl, wept, and prayed, 
j Love’s victim then, though now a sainted maid ; 

1 But all 13 calm in this eternal sleep ; 

I Hero grief forgets to groan, and love to weep, 

Even superstition loses every fear ; 

For God, not man, absolves our frailties here,’ 

I come, I eonu* I prepare your roseate bowers, 
Celestial palms, ami evcr-bbioming floi'l'ers; 

TJbdther, whoi*e sinners may have rest, I go, 

•Where flames refined in breasts seraphic glow ; 

Thou, Abelard ! the last sad oilice pay, 

And smooth my passage to tlu* realms of day. 

See iny lips tremble, and my eyeballs lull, 
fiuok my last breath, and cateh my flying soul ! 

Ah no! — in sacreil vestments may’st thou stand, 
j The ballowod taper trembling in thy hand ; 

I Ib'went the ci'OSB before my lifted eye, 

I Teach me at ojicc, and Icuru of me to die. 

Ah thou, thy once-loved Eloisa sec ! 

It will ^ then no crime to gaze on me, 

1 5s«e from my cheek the transient roses fly ! 

1 SA the lost sparkle languish in my eye ’ 

1 Tin ovbrv mdtion, pulse, and breath be o’er, 

And ey%ii: my Abelard be loved no more, 


Oh death, all-eloquent ! you only prove 
What dust we dote on, w^en ’tis man we love. 

■ Then, too, when fate shftll thy fair frame destroy 
(That cause of all my guilt, and all my joy), 

In trance ecstatic may thy pangs be drowned, 

Bright clouds descend, and angels watcli thee round ; 
From opening skies thy streaming glories shine, 

And aaint.3 embrace thee with a love like mine ! 

May one kind grave unite each hapless name, 

And graft my love immortal on th^ fame I 
Then, ages hence, when all my woes are o’er, 

When this rebellious heart shall beat no more, 

If ever chance two wand’ring lovers brings 
To Paraclete’s wJiitc walls and silver springs, 

G’er the pale marble shall they join their heads, 

And drink the falling tears each other sheds ; 

'J’hen sadly say, with mutual i>ity moved, 

‘ Oh may we never love as these have loved 1* * 

Ele(f]i (ni <m f^nfurhinatc Lady. 

What beck’niTig ghost, along the moonlight shade, 
Invites my stops, iiiul points to yonder glade? 

’Tis she ! — but why that bleeding bosom gored ? 

Why dimly gleams the visionary sword? 

O ever beauteous, ever friendly! tell, 
la heaven, a (yime to love too well? 

To bear too tender, or too firm a heart, 

To act a lover’s or a Homan’s part ? 

Is there no bright reversion in the sky 
For those wlio greatly think, or bravely die? 

W'hy bade ye else, ye powers I her soul aspire 
Above the vulgar flight of low desire? 

Aml'.ition first sprung from your blest abodes; 

The glorious fault of angels ami of gods : 

Thence to tlieir images on earth it flows, 

And ill the breasts of kings and heroes glows. 

Most souls, Tis true, but peep out once an age, 

Dull sullen prisoners in the body’s cage : 

Dim lights of life, that burn a lengtli of years, 
Useless, unseen, as lauq'is in sepulchres ; 

]^|M|paHtcrn kings, a lazy state they keep, 

A^aclose confined to their own jialacc sleep. 

Fi'om these perhaps (ore nature bade her die) 

Fate snatched her early to the pitying sky. 

As into air the purer spirits How, 

And separate from tlieir kindred dregs below; 

So flew the soul to its congenial placs, 

Nor left one virtue to redeem her race. 

But tlum, false guardian of a charge too good, 
Thou, mean deserter of thy brother’s blood 1 
Sec on these ruby lips the trembling breath, 

'I’hesc cheeks now faTiing at the blast of death ; 

Cold is that breast which wanned the world before, 
And those love-darting eyes must roll no more. 

Thus, if eternal justice rules the ball, 

Thus shall your wives, and thus your chl\{lrcn fall : 
Gn all the line a sudden vengeance waits. 

And frequent hearses shall besiege your galfi^^: ^ 

'JTiere passengers shall stand, and, pointing, say 
(While the long funerals blacken all the way), 

Lo 1 these were they, whose souls the furies steeled, 
And cursed with hearts unknowing how to yield. 
Thus unlamented pass the proud away 
The gaze of fools, and pageant of a day ! 

So perish all, whose breast ne’er leaiitcd to glow 
For others’ good, or melt at .others’ wo. 

What can atone (0 ever injured shade !) 

Thy fate unpitied, .and thy rites unpaid ? 

No friend’s complaint, no kind domesti<i tear 
^’leased thy pale ghost, or graced thy mournful bier 
By foreign hands thy dying eyes were closed, 

By foreign hands thy decent limbs composed. 

By foreign hands thy humble grave adorned. 

By strangers honoured, and by strangers mourned ! 
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\\ hat though no friends in sahle weeds appear, 
Grieve for an hour, perhaps, then ttioiim a year. 

And ^ar about the mockery of wo 

7’o midniglit dances and the public show? 

What though no weeping loves thy ashes grace. 

Nor polished marble emulate .thy face ? 

What tliough n6 sacred earth allow theio room. 

Nor hallowed dirge be nmttrred o’er thy tomb! 

Yet shall thy grave W'ith rising flowers bo dressed, 
And the gi*eon turf lie lightly on thy breast : 

There shall the mom her earliest teal's bestow; 

There the first roses of the year shall blow' *, 

While angels with their silver wings o’ershado 
The ground now sacrod by thy relics made. 

So, peaceful rests, without a stone, a name, 

What once had beauty, titles, wealth, and fame, 
flow' loved, liow honoured oueo, avails thee not. 

To whom r<ilatcd, or by wlioni begot ; 

A heap of dust alone remains of thee ; 

’TIs all thou art, and all the proud shall be! 

Poets themselves must lull, like those they sung, 
Deaf the praised ear, ami mute the tuneful tongue. 
Hven ho, w'lmso soul junv melts in mournful lays. 
Shall shortly want the generous tear he ])ays ; 

Then from his elositjg eyes thy Ibrni shall part, 

And the last pang shall tear thee from his In^art ; 
Life’s idle business at one gasp be o’er. 

The muse forgot, and thou belo\ed no im>rel 

[i/tyjyu'acA'f Jkjn'nih^ not on (vKxh, hut on r/r/ar.] 
[From the ‘ tin Mim.’J 
Order is Heaven’s lird law ; and this eonfes^vl. 

Some are, and must be, greater than the rest. 

More rich, more wdse ; but avUo infers fnmi lienee 
'I'hafc such arc happier, shocks all eounuon sense. 
Heaven to marilciiid impartial we confess, 

If all are o<pial in their hai>piness : 

Put mutual W'ants this hapiiincss increase; 

All nature’s difference kee]i,s all nature’s jicace. 
(7ouditiou, cireu in stance, is n<*t the thing ; 

Pliss is the same in subjo<‘t or in king, 

In who obtain defenee, or wlm defend, 

In him wlm is, or him who finds a friend : ^ 

Heaven breathes through every member of the whole 
.One common blessing, as one common soul. 

Put fortune’s gifts, if each alike possessed, 

And each were equal, must not all contest? 

If then to all men bajqiiness was meant, 

God in externals eoukl not place content. 

Fortune her gifts may variously disjiose, 

And these be liappy called, uiihapi>y those ; 

Put Heaven’s just balance equal will appear. 

While those are placed in Inqie, afid tlieso in fear; 
Not present good or ill, tlie joy or cui>e, 

Put future view's of better, or (jf woi-se. 

Oh, sons of earth 1 attempt yc still to rise, 

Py mountains piled on mountains, to the skies ? 
Heaven still Vith laughter the vain toil siivvcys, 

And buri^ inadmcn in the heaps tliey raise. 

• Kjiow,^ 11 the good that individuals find, 

Or God and nature meant to mere mankind. 

Reason’s whole pleasure, all the joys of sense, 

Lk in thi-ce words — Health, Peace, and Competence. 
Put Health consists with temperance alone ; 

And Peace, oh virtue ! Peace is all thy own. 

The good or bad |^e gilts of fortune gain ; 

But these less taste then), as they worse obtain. 

Say, in pursuit of profit or delight, 

Who risk the most, that take wrong means, or right ? 
Of vice or virtue, whether blest or curst, 

Which meets contempt, or which compassion first I 
Cbutit all the advantage prospei'ous vice attains, 

^Tis but what virtue flies from and disdains ; 
Anitoaiit the bad what happiness they would. 

One tifey must want, which is, to pass for good. ^ 


Who fancy bliss to viec, to virtue we l , , « . ' , 

Who sees and follows that great sebemx) 

Best knows the blessing, and will most fee bleat* 

But fools the gowl alone unhappy call, i > , ' 

For ills or accidents that chance to all. 

See Falkland dies, the virtuous and the just! 

See godlike Turenne prostrate on the dust ! 

Sec Sidney bleeds amid the martial strife! 

Was this their virtue, or contempt of life 1 
Say, was it virtue, nnov though heaven iic’w gave, 
Lamented Digby ! sunk time to the grave? 

Tell me, if virtue made the son expir«H 
Why, full of tlays and lumour, lives the sire? 

Why drew Marsoillos’ good bishop pui'cr breathy 
When nature sickened, and each gale was death t 
Or why so long (in life if long can be) 

Lent Heaven a parent/ to the \toor and me? 

What tuakf's all physical or moral ill ? 

There deviates Jiutqrc, and here wanders will, 
flod sends not ill ; if rightly understood, 

Or jiartial ill is universal good, 

Or diange admits, or mituio lets It fall, • 

Short, and but rtue, till man improved it all. 

We just as w isely might of heaven complain 
That righteous Abel was destroyed by Gain, 

As that the virtuous sou is ill at ease 
AVhen his lew'd father gave the dire disease. 

Think w'c, bke some' w’eak jirince, the Ktemal Cause 
Prone fur his favourites tf» reverse his laws ! 

Shall burning .,'Htna, if a sage requires, 

Forget to thunder, ami recall her fires? 

(m air or sea new motions lie impressed, 

Oh blameless Mctliell to relieve thy breast? 

WJven the loose mountain trembles from on high, 
Shall gruMtation cease, i! you go by ? 

Or some old temple, nodiling (o its fall. 

For Chaiti-es’ head reserve tin* hanguig wall? 

But still this world (so fitted for tlio knave) 
Contents ns not. A better shall wo have? 

A kiniidom of the just tlien let it be; 

But iiist consider Jmw those just agree. 

Tin* good mu.A. nx'rii God’s jieculijir care ; 

But who, but (»od, can tell us who they are? 

Om* tliinks on Calvin Heaven’s own spirit fell j 
Aimriier deems Jiim instnnaenfc of hell ; 

If t’ahin feci Heaven’s bli'ssing, or its rod. 

This ejic's there is, and tliat there is no God. 

What shocks one jiart will edify the rest, 

Nor >vith one flystem can f hey all be blest. 

'J'lie very best will vuiiously iiielme, 

And W'hat rewards your 'virtue, punish mine. 
Whatever is, is right, ’riiis wmrld, ’tis true, 

Was made for tVsar — Imt for Titus too ; 

And which more blest? who cliained his country, say. 
Or lie whose virtue siglied to lose a day ? 

‘ But sometimes virtue starves, while vice is fed.* 
What then ? Is the rew'ard of virtue bread ? 

That vice may merit, ’tis the price of toil ; 

Tfii* knave deserves it, when he tills the soil ; 

'I’lie knave *<lescrves it, when he tempts the maiu, 
Where folly fights for kings, or dives for gain ; 

The good man may be weak, be indolent ; 

Nor is his claim to plenty, but content. 

But grant him riches, yvmr demand is o’er? 

‘No- -shall the good want health, the good waulpower ?* 
Add health and power, and evciy earthly thing; 

‘ Why bounded power \ why priv ate ? wdiy no king ?* 
Nay, w'hy external for internal given ? 

Why is not man a god, and earth a heaven ? 

Who ask and reason thus, will scarce conceive 
God gives enough, while he has more to give ; 
Immense the pow'er, immense were the demand ; 

Say at what part of nature will they stand ? 

What nothing earthly gives, or can destroy, ’ , 

The souPs calm sunshine, and the heart-felt joy, 
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Oh blind ta trtith, aivd God’s below, ' 




ClfttOI^DIA OF 


, Id virtue’s pris» i a better would you fix f - 
. ' Tlito give Humility a coach and six, 

' Justice a conqueror’s sword, or Truth a gown, 

Or Public Spirit its great cure, a crown. 

Weak, foolish man 2 will Heaven reward us there 
With the same trash mad mortals wish for here 1 
The boy and man an individual makes, 

Yet sigh’st thou now for apples and for cakes 1 
*(jto, like tho Indian, in another life, 

Expect thy dog, thy bottle, and thy wife ; 

As wall as dream such trifles are assigned, 

As toys and empires, for a godlike luind. 

Howards, that either would to virtue hring . 

No joy, or hb destructive of tho thing ; 

How oft by these at sixty are undone 
The virtues of a saint at twenty-one ! 

To whom can riches give repute or trust, 

Content, or pleasure, but the good arid just? 

Judges and senates have been bought for gold ; 
Esteem and love were never to bo bold. 

Oh fool ! to think God hates the worthy mind, 

The lover and the love of humankind, 

Whose life is healthful, and whose conscience clear. 
Because he wants a thousand pounds a-year. 

Honour and shame from no condition rise; 

Act well your part, there all the honour lies. 

Fortune in men has some small difference made, 

One flaunts in rags, one flutters in brocade ; 

The cobbler aproned, and the parson gowned, 

The friar hooded, and tho numarcli crowned. 

* What differ more (you cry) than crown and cow! !’ 
I’ll tell you, friend — a wise man and a fool, 
j You’ll find, if once tho monarch acts the monk, 

Or, cobbler-like, tho i>arpon will be drunk ; 
i Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow : 
Tho rest is all but leather or pr uudla. 

Stuck o’ot w’ith titles, and hung lonnd with stiimrs 
That thou may’st be by kings, or whores of kings ; 
Boast the pure blood of an illiistriouH race, 

* lu quiet flow from Lucrecc to LuVrece: 

But by your father’s worth if yours you rate, 

Count me those only w ho wore good and ^•re.tt. 

Oo ! if your ancieut but ignoble blood 
' Has c'l'ept through scoundrob. over since the fleet!. 

Go 1 and pretend your family is yonng; 

Nor own yopr fathers have been fools so long. 

What can ormoble sots, or hlaves, or cowards? 

Alas I not nil the blood of all tlje Howards, 

book next on gr'eatness ; eay where grcati»o.s« lies : 

' Where, but among the horoes and the wise $’ 

Heroes are much the same, the point's agreed, , 

From Macedonia’s madman to the Swede ; 

The whole strange purpose of their lives to find. 

Or make, an enemy of all mankind ! 

Not one looks backward, onwani still ho goes. 

Yet ne’er looks forward further tlr.m his nose. 

Nuless alike the politic and wi.se : 

All sly slow things, with circumfspective eyes: 

Men in their loose unguarded hours they take, 

Not that themselves are wise, but others weak. 

gmnt that tlio.se ean cvinquer, these eaii elirr.t : 
absurd to call a villain great I 
Who wickedly is wise, or madly brave 
■ la but tho more a fool, the more a knavo. 

Who uqble ends by noble meauf- obUin.s, 

.Or failing, in exile or in cboins, 

> Like good Aurelius let him re'ign, or bleed 
? Liko ^ratd!, that man i-i grt'at indeed. 

X ' 1 fame? a fs.ncied Tile in others' breath 

v .Y thiug boyoud us, even before our death. 

Ju«t wnat yoh hear, you have ; and what’s unknown 
Thjj same (my lord) if Tully’s, or your own. 

All Ihat we k cI of tt begins and ends 


Alike or when or where they dione or shine. 

Or on the Rubicon, or on -the Rhine. 

A wit’s a feather, and a chief a rod ; 

An honest man’s the noblest work of God* 

Fame but from death a villain’s name can save, 

As justice tears his body from tho grave ; 

When what to oblivion better were resided, 

Is hung on high to poison half mankind. 

All fame is foreign but of true desert ; 

Plays round the head, but comes not to the heart : 
One self-approving hour whole years .outweighs 
Of stupid ^ta^e^s, and uf loud huzzas ; 

And inorc true joy Marcellus exiled feels. 

Than Cnesar with a senate at hi.s heels. 

In parts superior what advantage lie.s1 
T(‘ll (for you can) what is it to bo wise I 
’Tis but to know how little can bo kuown ; 

'Po BOO all other faults, and feel our own : 
Gondomned in business or in arts to drudge. 
Without a socond, or without a judge : 

'I'ruths would yon teach, or save a sinking land! 

Ail fear, none aid you, and few understand. 

J’ainful pro-ominonce ! yourself to view 
Above lii’e’s weaknes.s, and its comforts too. 

Jlring then th(;.sc blessings to a strict account ; 
Make fair deductions ; see to what they ’mount : 
How much of other each is sure to cost ; 
llo^jr each for other oft is wholly lost ; 

IJow inconsistent greater goods with these ; 

How sometimes life is risked, and always ease : 
I’hiuk, and if still the things thy envy call, 

Say, would.st thou be the jnan to whom they fall? 

T(J sigh for ribbons, if thou art so silly, 

IMark how they grace Lonl Umbra, or Sir Billy: 

Is 3 'cllow dirt the passion of thy life ? 

Lt)ok but on Gripus, or on Giipus’ wife ; 

If parts allure tbco, tliink how Bacon shined, 

T'hc wise, si, brigl>te.st, meanest of mankind : 

Or ravished with the whistling of a name, 

8eo Cromwell, damned to everlasting fame ! 

If all united tJiy ambition call, 

From ancient story Iciiru to scorn them all. 
lO|(pi!e, in the rich, the honoured, famerl, and groat, 
^e the false scale of happinesH complete ! 

In hearts of kings, or arms of queens who lay; 

How hapj>y ! those to ruin, these betray : 

Mark by wbat wretched steps their gloi-y grows, 

I‘’iY»m dirt and sea-weed as proud Venice rose; 

Til e4ich how guilt and greatness equal ran, 

And all that raised tho hero, sunk the man : 

Now Europe’s laurels on their brows behold, 

But stained with blood, or ill exchanged for gold : 
Then see them broke with toils, or sunk in case, 

Or infamous for plundered provinces. 

Oh, wealth ill-fated! which no act of fame 
Ere taught to shine, or sanctified from shame 1 
What gieater bliss attends their close of life? 

Some giecdy minion, or impe.rious wife, 

The trophied arches, storied halls invade* 

And haunt theit slumbers in the pompoinH^adCt 
Alas ! not dazzled with their noontide ray, ’ 

Compute tho mom and evening to tho day ; 

Thd whole amount of that enormous fame, 

A talc, that blends their glory with their shame I 
Know then this truth (enough for man to know), 

* Virtue alone is happiness below.’ . 

'J'lic only point where human bliss stands still. 

And tastes the good without the fall to ill ; , 

Where only merit constant pay roceiyes, 

Is blest in what it takes, and what jt gives ; 

The joy unequalled, if its end it gain, 

And if it lose, attended with no pain : . , 

Without satiety, though o’er 80 blessed, 

And but more relished as the more distress^ : 

The broadest mirth unfeeling Folly woaw, 

Less pleasing far than Virtue’s very teals': . , 
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Good, from each object, from each place aOqtilrod, 

For ever exercised, yet nerer tired ; 

Never elated, while one man’s oppressed ; 

Never dejected, while another’s blest ; 

^d where no wants, no wishes can remain, 

Since but to wish more virtue, is to gain. 

[From the Prologue to tlic Satires^ Addressed to 
Arhuthnot,'] 

P. Shut up the door, good John ! fati^ed I 
Tie up the knocker ; say I’m sick, I’m dead. 

The dog-star rages ! nay, ,’tis past a doubt, 

All bedlam or Parnassus is le t out : 

Fire in each eye, and papeis in each hand, 

They rave, recite, and madden round the land. 

What walls can guard me, or what shades can Ifnle ? 
They pierce my thickets, through my grot they glide. 
By land, by water, they renew the charge ; 

They stop the chariot, and they board the barge. 

No place is sacred, not the church is free, 

Even Sunday shines no .Sabbath day to me ; 

Then from the mint walks forth tlie man of rhyme, 
Happy to catch me just at dinner time. 

Is there a parson, much hemused in beer, 

A maudlin poetess, a rhyming peer, 

A clerk, foredoomed his father’s soul to cross, 

Who pens a stanza, when ho should engross? 

Is there, who, lockeil from ink and paper, s(Tawls 
Witli desperate charcoal round his darkened walls? 

All fly to Twit’num, and in Jiumblo strain 
Apply to me, to keep them mad or vain. 

Arthur, whose giddy son negleets the laws, 

Imputes to me and my damned works the cause ; 

Poor Corruis sees his frantic wife elope, 

And curses wit, and poidry, and Pope. 

Friend to iny life ! (which did you not prolong, 

The world had wanted many an i<lle song) 

What drop or nostrum can this plague rexuo\e? 

Or wliich must end me, a fool’s watli or love? 

A dire dilemma I either way I’m sped ; 

If foes, they write ; if friends, they read me dead. 
Seized and tied down to judge, Imw wretched f ; 

Who can’t be silent, and who will not lie : 

To laugh were want of goodness and of grace ; 

And to be grave, exceeds all power of face. 

I sit with sad civility ; I read 

With honest anguish, and an aching liead ; . 

And drop at last, but in unwilling eais, 

This saving counsel, ‘Keep your piece nine years.’ 

‘ Nine years !’ cries he, w'iio high in Drury Lane, 
Lulled by soft zephyrs througli the broken pane, 
Khyraes ere he wakes, and prints before term ejids. 
Obliged by hunger, and reciucst #f friends : 

‘ The piece, you think, is incorrect? why take it ; 

I’m au submission ; what you’d have it, make it.’ 

Three things another's modest wishes bound, 

Jily friendship, and a prologue, and ten pound. 

Pitholeoif sends to rne : ‘ You know his grace ; 

I want ^#d,tron ; ask him for a place.’ 

^ithole^ libelled rao — ‘ but here’s a lctl«T 
Informs you, sir, ’twas when he knew no better. 

Dare you refuse him ? Ourll invites to dine, 

He’ll write a journal, or he’ll turn divine.’ 

Bless me ! a packet—’ ’Tis a stranger sues, 

A virgin tragedy, an orphan muse,’ 

If I dislike it, ‘I'urios, death, and rage 1’ 

If I approve, * commend it to the stage.’ 

Ilierc (tlionk my stars) my whole commission ends, 
the players and I ore, luckily, no friends. 

Fix^ that the house reject him,* ’Sdcath ! I’U print it. 
And shame the fools— your interest, sir, with Lintot.’ 
^tot, dull rogue 1 will think your price too much : 
•Nott sir, if you revise it, and retouch.’ 

^ AR xoy d^urs but double bis attacks : 

At iMt he whispers, ‘ Do, and we go snacks,’ 


Glad of a, quarrel, straight 1 the dobr, 

‘ Sir, ’et me see your works and you hO mdlW.’ * * 
You think this cruel ? Take it fox a role, 

No creature smarts so little »w a fool. 

Lot peals of laughter, Codnia ! round thoe break. 

Thou unconcerned canst hear the mighty crack : / 

Pit, box, and g.'tliery, in convulsions hurled, 

Thou stand’st unshook amidst a bursting world. 

Who shames a scribbler? Break one cobweb tbroughjj* 
He spins the slight, self-pleasing thread anew : 

Destroy his til) or sophistry, in vain, 

The creature’s at his dirty work again j 
Throned in the centre of hi« thin designs, 

Proud of a vast extent of tliinsy lines I 
Whom have I hurt ? has j)oei yot, or peer, 

Lost the arclu'd eyebrow, or Parnassian sneer! 

And has not (’oily still his lord ami whore? 

His butcluTs Henley, his freemasons Moor? 

Does not one table BariuK still admit? 

Still to utic bishop Pliilips seem a Avit ? 

StillSnppho — A. Hold ; for (tod’s sake — yon’llofTend*— 
No names — bo calm-learn ])rndoncc of a friend: 

I, too, eoiiid write, and 1 am tivico as tall j 

But foes like these - P. Due flatterer’s avotso tlian all. 

Of all mad eroatui-(‘s, if the learned arc right, 

It is tlie slaver kills, and not the bite. 

A fool quite angry is qnito innoernt; 

Alas ! *tis ten times Avorso AA’hou the}'^ repent. 

OiK' dedicates in high heroic prose, 

And ridicules beyond a hundred foes : 

One from all (.ii’ub-street will my fame deft*nd, 

And, more abusiAT, calls ITunself my fnond. 

This prints my letters, that expects a bribe, 

And others roar aloud, * liubscribe, Kubseribo!’ 

There arc, who to my person pay their court : 

T cough like llowacc, luid though lean, am short. 
Ammon’s great son one shoulder had too high, 

.Such Oa id's nose, and, * Sir ! you have on eye !* 

Go on, obliging creatures, make me see 
All that disgraced my betters, met in me. 

Say Ibr my comfort, languishing in bed, 

‘ Jici, so iinmorliil Mai'o Jield liis head j’ 

.Anvl wJien r die, be sure you let me know 
(treat Homer died three thousand yenrs ago. 

Why did I AA'j'ite? Avhat sin to mo unknown 
Dipped me in ink ; my p!U’‘'nl.s’, or my own ? 

As yet a child, nor yet a fool to fame, 

I lisped in numbcTH, fov the numbers came, 

I left no caUing for tins idle tiude, 

No duty broke, no father <lisoWyed : 

The muse but acrveil to ease some Iricnd, not witc j| 
'J'o bclp me through this long disease, my life ; 

I'o second, Avbuthnot ! thy art and care, 

And teach the being you preserved, to bear. 

But why then publish? (IrauA'ille the polite. 

Anil kuoAviiig Walsh, Avould tell nio 1 could Write ; 
Well-natured Garth, inflamed witli early praise, 
And CongrcA^e loved, and SiAuft endured my lays ; 
The courtly 'J'albot, Somers, Shefiicld road, 

Even mitred lloch ester Avould nod ih(5 head, 

And St John’s self (great Dryden’s friends before) 
With open arms received one poet more. 

Happy iny studios, Avhen by these approved I 
Happier their author, when by those beloved ! 

From these the world will judge of men and books, 
Not from the Burnets, Oldinixons, and Cooks. 

Soft were my numbers ; Avho could take oflence 
AVhile pure description held the place ot sense?. 
Like gentle Fanny’s was my llowciy theme, 

A painted mistress, or a pulling .stream. 

Yot then did Gildon draAv his venal qmll ; 

I wished the man a dinner, and sat still. 

Yet then did Dennis rave in furious fret ; ■ 

I never answered ; I was not in debt. 

If wont provoked, or imulncss ma<]o tl^m print, 

I waged no Avar ivith hodlam or the mint. 



■ '• ■ ' ' ■'ct'dliOPiltolA 0? ' rol7sr. 

Did some more sober critic cdiiie Abroad ; 

If wrong, I smiled; if 'right, I kissed the rod. 

Pains, reading, study, are their just pretence, 

And all they want is spirit, taste, and sense. 

Commas and points they set exactly right, 

And ’twero a sin to rob them of their mite. 

Yet ne’er one sprig of laurels graced these ribalds, 
From slashing Bentley down to piddling Tibbalds ; 
Kach wight, who reads not, and but scans and spells, 
Each word-catchcr, that lives on syllables, 

Even fuch small critics some regal'd may claim, 
PiWrved in Milton’s or in Shakspeare's name. 

Pretty I in amber to observe the forma 

Of hhiw, or straws, or dirt, or grubs, or worms ! 

The things wo know arc neither ricli nor rare, 

But wonder how the devil they got there. 

Were others angry ? I excused them too ; 

Well niiglit they rage, 1 gave them hut their due. 

A man’s true merit ’tis not hani to Imd ; 

But each man's secret standard in his mind. 

That casting-weight jiride aJds to cniptines'^, 

This, who can gratify ? for who can guess ‘t 

The bard whom pilfered pastorals renown. 

Who turns a Persian tale for half-a-crowui, 

Just writes to make his barrenness appear. 

And strains from hard-bound brains eight lines a-year ; 
He who, still w'aiiting, though he lives on theft. 

Steals much, spends little, yet has nothing left: 

And he, w'ho now to Aeiise, now nonsense leaning, 
Means not, but blunders round about a meaning; 

And he, whoso fustian’s so sublimely bad, 

Tt is not poetry, but prose run mad : 

All these my modest satire bade translate. 

And owned that nine such poets made a 'J’ate. 

How did they fume, and .stamp, imd roar, and chafe I 
And swear, not Addison himself was safe. 

Peace to all such ! but wore tln*re one wlio^c tin s 
True geniu.'-i kindles, and fair fame inspires ; 

Blest with eaeh talent ami each art to ]»lease, 

And born to WTitc, converse, and live with east : 
Shouhl such a man, too fond to rule alone. 

Bear, like the I’urk, no brother near the throm*. 

View him with seomful, yet with jealous cyt's, 

And hate for arts that caused himself to rise ; 

Damn with faint praise, as.sc*Tit wdth civil leer, 

And, without sneering, teach the rest to sneei ; 
Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike, 

.lust hint it fault, and he.sitate dislike; 

Alike reserved to blame, or to commend, 

A timorous foe, and a suspicious fiieud ; 

Ineading even fooLs, by llatierers besieged, 

And BO obligijig, that he lu-’er obligisl ; 

Like Cato, give his little senate hi'vs, 

Aud sit attentive to his o\mi applause; 

While wits and I’emplars every .sentence raise. 

And wonder with a foolish face of j.rai.sc. 

Who but must laugh, if such a man there be'' 

'.Who would not weep, if Attitus were he !* 

it a 

’ ' Cursed be the verse, hnw' well soe’er it flow, 

. That tends to imdo* one ’worthy man iny foe, 
pive virtue scandal, innoer'iiee a feiur, 

Or from the soft-eyed viigiu steal a tear ! 

But ho who hurts a harmless neighbour’s peace, 

Insults fallen worth, or beauty in distress ; 

Who loves a 1^, lame slnmki helps about, 

Who writes a nm*!, or who copies out ; 

That fhp, whoiw pride atff cts a patron’s name, 
wtuimis an author's honest fame : 

♦ iPIie jaaloUBy betwixt Mid Pojie, originating in 

literary and ixdftic'al ^jrivalry, broke out into an open rupture 
)t|y the above highki -ftnished and iwignaiit satire. Wshen Atter- 
road It, he saw that Pope’s strength lay in satirical 
, ’fflwjlfcry, andlip wrote to him not to suffer that talent to be un- 

Who can yowr merit tdfiMy approve, 

And show the of it without the Imt; 

Who has tlie vanity to call you friend, 

Yet wants the honour, injured, to defend ; 

Who tells whate’er you think, whaie'er you say, 

And, if ho lie not, must at least betray : ’’’ * 

Who reads, but wuth a lust to misapply, 

Makes satire a lampoon, and fiction lie ; 

A lash like mine no honest roan shall dread, 

But all such babbling blockheads in his stead. 

Let Sporus tremble* — A. What? that thing of Silk, 
Sporus, that mere white curd of asses’ milk ? 

•Satire or sense, alas ! can Sporus feel ? 

Who break, s a butiei-fly upon a wheel ? 

P. Yet let me flu]) this bug with gilded wings, 

'J'lij.s painted child of dirt, that stinks and stings ; 
Who.se buzz tho witty and the fair annoys, 

Yet wit ne’er tastes, and bc.auty ne’er enjoy.s : 
Sowell-bred sjianiols civilly delight 

In mumbling of the giimn they da.ro not bite. 

J2tenuil sniile.s his eiiiptlness betray, 

A.s shallow streams run dimpling all the way ; 

Whether in florid impoteiiee he .speaks. 

And, iiH the prompter bre.athes, the j)U]ipet squeakn; 

Ur at the oar of Ev»‘, familiar toad, 

Half froth, half venoru, s])its himself abroad. 

In puns, or jiolitics, or tales, or lic.^, 

Or sjiitc, c»r smut, or rhymes, or bla.sphemies ; 

His wit all seesaw, between ilnd and iVh, 

Now high, now low, now master up, now miss, ' 

And he himself one vile antithesis. 

Amphibious tbing! that aeting cither part, 

The trifling head, or the coiTU]»ted heart. 

Fop at the toilet, ilaiti'rer at the hoard, 

Now trips a lady, and m>w struts a lord. 
l‘’ve’s tnnpter thus the Uahhins have expressed : 

A rli'unhV face, a rejdilc all ihc' rest, 

I'cautv that shocks you, parts that none will trust, 

Wit that cun cree]», ami j»ride that licks the dust, 

Not fortune’s worshijiper, nor fashion’s fool ; 

Not lucre's madman, nor ambition’s tool ; 

Not proud nor servile : be one poet’s praise, 

'J’liat, if he jileased, he pb'ased by manly way.s ; 

That flattery even to king.s he held a shame, 

And thought a lie in verse or prose the same ; 

That not in fancy’s maze ho wandered long, 

Bui stooped to truth, aud moralised his song ; 

Tliat not for fame, but virtue’s better end, 

He stood the furious foe, the timid friend, 

The damning critic, liaif-approving wit, 

The i’oxcomb hit, or fearing to be hit ; 
laaughed at the loss of friends he never had, 

The dull, tlie jmuid, the wicked, and the imul ; 

Tho distant threats lif vciige.anee on his head ; 

1 'The blow, uufelt, the tear he novel' shed ; 

The talc revived, the lie so oft o’crtlirowu, 

Tho imputed tra.slj, and dulness not his own ; 

The morals blackened when the writings ’scape, 

The libelled person, aud tho pictured sha'Jie ; 

Abuse oil all ho loved, or loved him, sprea^ 

A friend in exile, or a father dead ; ^ * 

The whlsjier, that to gi'eatness still too near, ' 

Perhaps yet vibrates on his sovereign’s ear. 

AVelconio to thee, fair Virtue, all the pa-st ; 

For thee, fair Virtue ! wolcome even the last! 

Thti Man of iZoss.f^ 

[From the Moral Esnaya Epistle lU.] 

But all our praises why should lords engross? 

Bise, honest Muse ! and sing the Man of Boss : 

* Lord Ifervey. 

t I'lic Man of Ross woe Mr .John Kyrle, who died inl7SM, aiied 
110, and WHS interred in the church of Roes, in IJerofordfJiire. 
Mr Kyrle wus omililed to effect many of hi« benevolent pur- 
poscB by tho neststance of liberal sutworlptlons. Popo hwl bec*i 
in lloas, on his way from Xiord Bothtirst’a to I. 4 ord Oxford. 
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pleased Vaga echoes through her winding hounds. 

And rapid Bei^ern hoarse applause resounds. 

Who hung with woods yon mountain’s sultiy brow ! 
From the dry rock who hade the waters flow ! 

Not to the skies in useless columns tost, 

Or in proud falls magnificently lost ; 

But clear and artless, pouring through the plain, 
Health to the sick, and solace to the swain. 

Whose causeway parts the vale with shady rows? 
Whose seats the weary traveller repose ? 

Who taught the heaven-directed sjiirc to rise ? 

’ The Man of Ross,’ each lisping babe replies. 

Behold the market-place with poor o’crsprciid ! 

The Man Of Ross divides the weekly bread : 

He feeds you almshouse, neat, hnt void of state, 

Where age and want sit smiling nt the gate : ' 

Him portioned maids, apjncTiticed orphans blessed, 
The young who labour, and the old who rest. 

Is any sick ? the Man ol' Ross relieves. 

Prescribes, attends, and rncd’cino makes and gives. 

Is there a variance rejiter but liis door, 

Baulked are the coints, and contcfit is no more : 
Despairing quacks nith cuibcs Hod the idace, 

And vile attoni(*ys, now a \iselesH race. 

li. Thrice liajtpy man, enabled to pursue 
What all so wish, but want the power to do! 

() say, what sums tliat generous liand supph I 
What mines to swell that boundless ehaiity i 
P. Of debts and taxes, wife and children clear, 

Thks man possessed fi\e hundred pounds a-year. 

Blush, grandeur, blush! proud courts, withdraw your 
blaze ; 

Ye little stars ! hide your diminished rays. 

B. And what! no monument, inacupti«ni, stone? 
His race, his form, his name alnu>st unknown I 
P. Who builds a church to (.iod, and not to fame, 
Will never mark the marble with his name: 

Go, search it there, wdiere to be born and die. 

Of rich and jioor makes aU the Iiistory ; 

Enough, that virtue filled the space between ; 

Proved by the ends of being to have }>ccn. 

When Hopkins dies, a thousand lights att(*nd 
I’he wretch, wlio living saved a candle’s end ; 
Shouldering God’s altar a vile image stands, 

Belies his features, nay, extends his hands ; 

That live-long wig, which Gorgon’s self might own, 
Eternal buckle takes in Parian stone, 
i Behold what blessings wealth to life can lend ! 

! And see what comfort it afiords our end ! 
j In the worst inn’s worst room, with mat half-hung, 

! The floors of plaster, and the walls of dung. 

On once a flock'bcd, but rejiaired with straw’, 

With tape-tied curtains, never meant to draw, 

The George and Garter daiiglin^^from that bed 
Where tawdry yellow strove with dirty red, 

Great Villiers lies — alas ! how changed from him, 
That life of pleasure, and tl\at soul of whim! 

.Gallant and gay, in Cliefdcn’s proud alcove, 

The bower f»f wanton Shrewsbury and love ; 

Or just as gay, at council, in a ring 
•Of miiff^' statesmen, an<l their merry king. 

No w’it to flatter, left of all his store ! 

No fool to laugh at, which he valued niorc. 

Thci-e, victor of his health, of fortune, fnend?. 

And fame, this lord of useless thousands ends. 

Thcpifinrf Christ am to his Sim!. 

Vital spark of heavenly flame, 

Quit, oh quit this mortal frame : 

Ti'ombling, hoping, lingering, flying— 

Oh the pain, the bliss of dyuig ! 

,1 Cease, fond Nature, cease thy strife, 

And let me languish into lifel 
' . jw ; Hark ! they whisper ; angels say, 

' / Sister spirit, come aw^ay ! 


What is this absorbs im quite ) 

Steals my senses, shuts my ilight, 

Drowns my spirits, draws my brei^ ) ‘ 

Toll me, jny soul, caji this be death ? , 

The world recedes ; it disappears ! 

Heaven opens on my eyes ! luy cars 
With sounds seruphio ring: 

Lend, lend yovir wings ! 1 mount 1 1 fly I ' 

0 (jiav'c ! where is thy victory? * 

G Death ! where is thy sting? 

Wo may quote, as a specimen of the melndioui 
versifloation of Pope’s Homer, the w'^cll-knowii moon- 
light scene, which has been both extravagantly 
praisc'd ami censured. Wordsworth and Southey 
unite in eon8i<lering the lines and imagery as false 
and eontradietory. It will be fivund in this case, as 
in many jvassages of Dry den, that, though natural 
objects be incorrectly (Ic.seribed, llie bemity of the 
language and versification elevates the whole into 
poetry t)f a high imaginative order. Pojmj followed 
the old version of (')iaimian, which we also sub- 
join : — 

The troops cxuUing ‘■at in order rourid, 

And beaming fires illntniiicd all the grouml, 

As when the vnoon, refulgent lamp of night I 
O'er heaven's clear u/,ure s]trcn<lH her sacred light ; 

When not a breath distmbs tlie deep serene, 

And not a cloud o'ovi’asts the solemn scene ; 

Around luT throjic the vivid planets roll, 

And htai'> mvioiinbered gdd the glowing pole; 

O’er the dark trees a yellower verduro shed, 

And tip with silver every mouutaiu's head ; 

Then shine the vales, the rocks in prospect rise, 

A flood of glory bursU ftoin all the skies : 

'I'he couseious swaiii!-, lejoicing in the sight, 

Kyc the blue vault, an<l bliss the useful light. 

So many flames before proud llion lihizc, 

And liglitoi) glimmering XantJius with their rays; 

The long reflections of the distant tires 
Gh-am on the ivalls and tremble on the spires, 

A thoiLsund piles the dusky lauTors gild, 

And slioot a slimly IusLk* o'er the field. 

Knll fifty guards each flaming iiile attend, 

\V liose umlKued arms, by fits, tJiick flashes send ; 

Loud neigh the coursers o’er thcii heaps of corn, 

And ardimt wariiors w^ait the rising morn. 

(^hapinaii's ver.sioii is as follows : — 

This speech all Trojans did applaud, who from thoir 
traces loosed 

Their sweating liorse, w'Jiieh severally with, headstalls 
they rcjiosed, 

And fastened by Iheir <‘hariots; when others brought | 
fiom town 

Fat sheep and oxen instantly ; bread, wine, and hewed 
dow’ii 

Huge store of w'ood ; the winds iransferred into the 
friendly aky 

I'hcir siip]>er’s savour ; to the wdiich they sat delight- 
fully. 

And .spent all night in opcai field ; fires round about j 
them shined. 

As when about tho silver moon, wJieii air is free from j 
wind, ^ I 

And stars shine clear, to W'hoso sweet beams, high 
prospects, and the brow’s ^ 

Gf all steep hills and pinnacles, tlinist up themselves ; 

for shows ; . . . ' 

And even the lowly valleys gay to glitter in their sight^, 
When the unmeasured firnianient bursts to dii^IoB6' \ 
her light, . I 

And all the signs in heaven are seen, that the |' 
shepherd’s heart ; 1 

,Lo, many fires disclosed thoir beams, mq^e.by the 
Trojan part ' J 




tlio face of lUojQ, and Hot hsight turrets showed. | 
A thousand courts of guard kept firet^ and every guard 
allowed 

Fifty stout raen, by whom their horse eat oats, and 
hard-white com, 

And ail did wilfully expect the silvor-throncd mom,’ 
Cowper’s translation is brief, but vivid and distinct : — 

As when around the clear bright moon, the stars’ 

^hine in full splendour, and the winds aro hushed, 
The i^ves, the mountainUops, the headland heights 
Stand all apparent, not a vapour streaks 
The boundless blue, but ether opebed wide 
All glitters, and the shepherd^s heart is cheered. 


THOMAS TICKKLL. 

The friendship of Addison has sluxl a reflcided 
light on some of his conteniporarics, and it elevated 
them, in their own day, to coTiaiderable importance. 
Amongst tlieso was Thomas U’kkkli. (lGSO-1740), 
born at Bridekirk, near Carlisle, and (educated at 
Oxford, lie was a writer in the Spcetatoi' and Guar- 
dian, and W'hen Addison went to Ireland .as seere- 
tary to Lord Sunderland, Tiekell accompanied him, 
and was emijloyed in inihli<' business. 11c published 
a translation of th(i fir.st book of the Iliad at the same 
time with I'opc. Addison and the Whigs pronounced 
it to bo tbc best, while the T’orics ranged under the 
baunisr of Fope. The circumstance led to a broacli 
of the friendship betwixt Addison and T\)])e, wliic-h 
,wfl.s never heahal. Addisoji eoutinued his patremuge 
of Tiekell, made liini his under f'Cerclary (»f state, 
and left him the charge of puhlisliing his works 
Tiekell hfld eleganno and tcinu mess as a poet, hut 
W'as deficient in variety and forei'. llis ballad of 
* Colin and Lucy’ is w'orth siU bis other works. It 
has. the simplicity and pathos of the elder lyrics, 
witiiout their too fre(incnt coarseness niid abru]»t 
transitions. IIis ‘ Klcgy on the Oeatli of Addison’ 
is considered hy Jolinson oiu' of the most elegant 
and sublime funeral iioonis in the language, 'i'lie 
author's own fiieud, Hteole, considered it only ‘prose 
in rhyme V ■ The following extract contains the licst 
verses in the elegy 

i Oft let mo range the gloomy aisles alone, 

I Sad luxury! to vulgar minds uidvnown. 

Along the walls where speaking marhles sliow 
What worthies form the hallowed mould helon’; 

Frond names ! wluj once the reins of ompi)*c held. 

In arms who triuinpluvl, or iu arts excelled ; 

Chiefs graced with sears, and jtrodigal of blood, 

Stern patriots, who for sacred irvedom stood ; 

JUist men by wdnun imparl ial laws were given. 

And saints who taught and led the way to heAV'‘n. 
\Ne*er to thoBe elnnnbcrs where Hit* mighty rest. 

Since their foun(lfit'n»n came a jiobler guest ; 

Nor e’er was to the bowers of bliss eouveyed 
A fairer spirit, or more wehome sh.'lde. 

‘ In what new ix-gion to tlio just assigned. 

What new employments iilcase the unbodied luiml.^ 

; A wingihi virtue through tin* tahercal sky, 

From world to W‘or]<) unweaiied dci-i, ho fiy ; 

Or curious tttim the long lahortous ma/o 
Of Heaven’s decjrees, wherf} wondering angel*; "iicae ; 
Boos hit diilight to hear bold seraphs t{*ll 
How MioWl battled, and the dragon fell ; 

I Or, ^nixed with milder * horubim, to glow 
In hyJB(>w of Idve not ill essayed below ? 

Or idoat thou wami ipoor mortws left behind ? 

A lask well suited to thy gentle mind. 

OT'1 if somptimee thy spotless form do^ic-eiid, 
iSi^iqie thy sdd, thou guardian genius ! lend. 


When rage misguides me, or when ibar alarinsi 
When pain distresses, or when pleasniT* charm^ , * 

In silont whisp’rings purer thon^ts impart, 

And turn from ill a frail and heart ; 

Lead through the paths thy virtue trod before, 

TiU bliss shall join, nor death can part no mom. 

That awftil form which, so the Heavens decree, 
Must still be loved, and still deplored by me, 

In nightly visions seldom fails to rise, 

Or roused by Fancy, meets my waking eyes, 

If business calls, or crowded courts invite, 

1'he unblemibhed statesman seems to strike my sight ; 
If in the stage 1 seek to soothe my care, 

I meet his soul, which breathes iu ('ato there ; 

If pensive to the rural shades I rove, 

His step o’ei'takes mo in the lonely grove ; 

’Twas there of ju.st and good 1m; reasoned strong* 
Cleared some great truth, or ra ised some serious song ; 
There patient show'ed us the wise cour.se to steer, 

A candid censor, and a friend severe ; 

There taught ns how to live, and (oh ! too high 
The price for kuowdedge) taught us how to die. 

Thou hill I whoso brow the auti(}uc structures grace, 
Reared by hidd chiefs ef Warwick’s noble mco ; 

Why, once so loved, wheue.’et thy bower appears, 

O’er my dim eyeballs glance the sudden tears ! 

How sweet weixs once thy prns])ect8 fresh and fair. 

Thy sloping walks, and unpolluted air! 

How^ sweet the glooms beneath thy aged troos, 

Thy noojitide shadow, and thy evmiing breeze! 

His ima.go thy fovhaken hoovers restore, 

'I'liy walks and airy pvoH]>ects charm no more; 

N(> more the summer in thy glooms allayed,' 

Thy evening breezes, and thy noonday shade. 


Cofrn and Lunj.—A Thdlad. 

Of Lf'iti.der, filmed for inaidens fair, 
Uright Luey wns the grace, 

Nor e’er did Lilly's limpid stream 
Ucficct so sweet a face ; 

Till luckless love nn«l jiiiiing care 
Impaired her rosy hue, 

Her conil lips and damask cihocks, 

And e3'es of glossy blue. 

(Ill ! have'} on seen a. lily pale 
AV'hen beating rains descend ? 

So drooped the slow-consuming maid. 

Her hie now near its end. 

Jly Lucy warmv^, of flattering sw'ains 
'J’ake ])ced, ye easy fair ! 

Of vengeance due to broken vows, 

Ye perjured swains ! bew'arc. 

Throe times all in the dcad of night ^ 

A bell was heard to ring, 

And shrieking, at her window thrice * V. 
The rav'cn flajvped his wing. 

Too well the lovc-loni maiden knew 
I'he solemn boding sound, - 

And thus in dying words bespoke 
The virgins weeping round: 

‘ 1 hear a voice you cannot hear,* 

Which says 1 must not stay ; 

I see a hand you cannot see, 

Which beckons me away. 

By a false heart and broken vows 
In early youth I die. 

Was I to blame because his bride 
Was thrice as rich as I ? * . 


UNaUSH tITBRATURE. 


Al^ Colin \ give not iher thy vows, 

Vowi 6 duo to me alone ; 

Kor thou^ fond maid I rocolve his kisB, 

Nor think him all thy own. 

To-morrow in tho church to weil, 

Impatient both J>repare ; 

But know, fond maid ! and know, false man ! 
That Lucy will be there. 

Then bear my corse, my comrades ! bear, 

This bridegroom blitlm to meet ; 

He in hia wedding trim so gay, 

1 ill my winding hlic^-t.’ 

Sho spoke; she died. Her corjjse was borne 
The bridegroom blithe to meet ; 

He in hia wedding trim so gay, 

She in her Avinding sheet. 

Then what were perjured Colin’s thoughts ' 
How were these nujitiula kept? 

The bridesmen tloekod lonnd Imcy dead, 

And all the vilhigo Arcj)t. 

CoufuKion, shame, rcmoise, desjuiir, 

At once his hosoiu swell ; 

The damps of dcatli bedewed his brnn ; 

He shook, lie groaned, he fell. 

From the l ain ])ride, uli ! bride no more ! 

Tiie varying crimson fled, 

When stretched before her rii'al’s corpse 
She saw her Iiusbniid dea<l. 

Then to his Lucy's new made grasc 
Conveyed by trembling snain.s, 

One mould with her, beneath one sod, 

For ever ho remains. 

Oft at this grave the constant hind 
And plighted maid are seen ; 

With garlands gay and true-lov<* knots 
They dock the sacred green, 

But, swain forsw’orn ! whoe’er thou art, 

This hallowed spot forbear ; 

Remember Colin’s dreadful fate, 

Aud fear to meet him there. 


Slil SA MITEL GARTIf. 

Sir Samuel Garth, an cmiimut l)ll 3 ^sici;ln, jmb' 
lished ill 1G9G bis poem <if 7V/c Dispmsartf, to md 
the college of jibysicians in a ^jAnir they were then 
waging with the apollieciaries. The latter liad vi. i. 
tured to prescribe^ as well as compound mcdieine.s ; 
and the physicians, to outbid them in popularity, 
Advertised tiiat they would give advice gratis to the 
poor, and (iptablish a dispensary of their own for the 
sale of cheap medicines. The college triumphed; 
*but in JbfO;! the House of Lords decided that apothe- 
caries w'ere entitled to exercise tlie privilege wliich 
Garth and his brother jiliysicians resisted. Garth 
was a popular and benevolcBt. man, a firm Whig, 
yet the early encourager of Tope; aud wdicn Dryden. 
died, he pronounced a Latin oration over the potit’a 
remains. With Ad<3ison, he was, politically and 
personally, on iferms of the closest intimacy. Garth 
died in 17 18. Tlie ‘ Dispensary’ is a mock heroic 
poem in six cantos. Some of the leading ajiothe- 
(iaries of the day arc ImppiJy ridiculed ; but the in- 
terest of the satire has passed away, and it did not 
; contain enough of the life of poetry to preserve it. 

A few lines will give a specimen of the manner and 
. , the Verai^tion of the poem It opens in the fed*- 
; Itrfiing strain 


LrSJitATUKE. sm SAMUKL 


Speak, goddess ! «iuoe ’tis thou that t>flst oanst t#U| 
How ancient leagues to modem discord fel! ; 

And why physicians were so cautious grown , 

Of others’ lives, and lavish of their own ; - 

How by a journey to the Elysian plain, 

Peace triumphed, and old time returned a^n. 

Not far from that most celebrated plaoop 
Where angry justice shown her awful face ; 

Whore bitle villains irmst submit to fate, ,# 

That great ones may enjoy tho world in state ; r 
There stamls a donu',-’ majestic to the sight, 

And sumptuous arcbes hoar its oval hei^t ; 

A golden globe, plact'd high with artful skill, 

Seems, to the distant sight, a gilded pill ; 

This pile was, by the pious jiatron’s aim, 

Raised for a use us noble as its fraim^; 

Nor did the learned society dcclimv 
I'he propagation of that great design ; 

In all h«T mazes, Nature’s f:w‘c they viewtTd, 

And, iiH she disappeared, their search pursued. 

Wrapt in the sliadc of night the goddess lies, 

Y<‘t to the learned unveiLs her dark disguise, 

But slums th<i gross .iccr'ss of vulgar eyes. ^ 

Now she unfolds tlit* faint and dawning strife 
Of infjint atoms kindling into life; 

How dncHle mutter new nieituders tiike.s. 

And slender trains of twi.sling fibres makes ; 

And how the viscous seeks a closer tone, 

By just degrees to liarden into bone ; 

While the more iooi-e flow from the vital nm, 

And in full ti<le« of pm pic Ktreams return ; 

How lambent flames fiom life's bright lamps 
arise. 

Ami dart In emanations through the eyes ; 

How from each shuee a gentle torrent pours, 

’i’o slake a feverish h<‘at with ambient showers; 

AVhenoe their me<'l»ani(‘ powers the spirits claim ; 

How gr(‘at thoii foree, how delicate their frame ; ; 

How the same- nerves aro fashioned to sustain 
The gri'atfst pleasure and the gToatest pain ; j 

Why bilious juice a golden light puts on, i 

Aim! tioods of chyle in silver currents run ; i 

Hovi' the dim spcv k of entity began li 

'J’o extend its is'ceni form, and stretch to man ; * * ji 
W'hy envy oft transforms with wan disguise, } 

And why gay Miitb sits smiling in the eyes ; * * .ij 
Wh(*n(;e Milo'.-, vigour at the Olympic’s shown, jj 

Wluuicc trojM's to I''im;li, or impudence to Sloanc; 1 

, How matter, by the laried sliai>e of jwros j 

()i idiots frames, or Nfdeinn senators. \ 

Heuco ’tis wo wait the W'ondraus cause to find, 

How body acts upon impassive mind ; 

How fumes of wine the thinking part can. fire, 

Past hopc.s wivive, aud present joys inspire; 

Whj' our cumj)lcxions oft our soul declare, 

And how tlie jiassions in the features are; 
flow touch and harmony arise between 
Corporeal figure, and a form unseen ; 

How quick their facultie.? the limbs fulfil. 

And act at everj' sumruons of the will ; 

With mighty trutlis, mysterious to desor^q 
Which in tlie womb of distant causes lie. 

But now no grand inquiric.s are descried ; 

Mean faction reigns where knowledge should preside ; 

• Feuds are increased, and learning laid aside ; 

Thus synods oft concern for faith conceal, 

And for important nothings show a zeal : 

The drooping sciencea neglecteii pine, 

And Pfiean’s beams with fading lustre sliine. ' , 

No readers here w^ith hectic looks are found, 

Nor eyes in rheum, through nudnight-waidhS^ 
drownoii: 

The lonely edifice in sweats complains 

That nothing there but sullen silence reigtiS. ' 

1 Old Bailey. * Tho College of FhcyAlOfftaii’ 
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^ lllifl place, flo lit for undiiiturbed repose, 

, The god 0 »loth for bis asylum choan ; 

Upon a couch of down in these abodes, 

$iapine with folded toms, he thoughtless nods ; 
Indulging dreams his godhead lull to oase, 

With inunnurs of soft rills, and whispering trees : 

The poppy and each numbing plant dispense 
Their drowsy virtue and dull indolence ; 

^Jo passions interruid his easy reign, 

No problems xmzzle his lethargic brain : 

But dark oblivion gtiards bis peaceful bed. 

And lazy fogs hang lingering o’er his head. 

The following is from a grandiloquent address by 
Colocynthus, a keen apothecary : — 

Could’st thou propose that we, the friends of fates. 
Who fill churchyards, and who unjicoplc states, 

Who baffle nature, and dispose of lives, 

Whilst Russel, as we please, or starves or thrives. 
Should e’er submit to their despotic will. 

Who out of consultation scarce can skill t 
The towering Alps shall sooner sink to vah's, 

And leeches, in our glasses, swell to whales ; 

Or Norwich trade in instruments of steel, 

And Birmingham in stuffs and druggets deal ! 

Alleys at Wapping furnish us now modes, 

And Monmouth Street, Versailles, with riding-hoods; 
The sick to the Hundrwls in ]>ale throngs repair, 

And change the Or{ivel-])its for Kentish air. 

Our properties must on our arms dopoul ; 

’Tis next to conquer, bravely to defend. 

^Tla to the vulgar death too harsh appears ; 

The ill wc feel is only in our fears. 

To die, is landing on some silent shore, 

Where billi>w8 never break, nor tempests roar ; 

Ere well wc feel the friendly stroke, 'tis o’er. 

The wise through thought the insulU of death del\ ; 
The fools through blessed insensibility. 

’Tis what the guilty fear, the pious eravc ; 

Sought by the wretch, and lanquislied by the luavc. 

It cases lovers, sots the captive- free ; 

And, though a tyrant, oilers lihorty. 

Garth wrote the epilogue to Addison's tragedy of 
C 9 .to, which ends with the follovi ing ] tk-asing 1 inc.'« : — 
Oh, may once more the happy age apjioar. 

When words were artless, and tlie thoughts siiioere ; 
W'hen gold and grandeur were uneiivied things, 

And courts less coveted than groves and springs. j 
Love then shall only mourn when truth compiaiU'>, 
And constancy feel transjtort iti his eluiins; 

Sighs with success their own soft language tell. 

And eyes shall utter what the UI»^ conceal : 

Virtue again to its bright station climb. 

And beauty fear no enemy but time ; 

The fair shall listen to desert ahoie, 

And every Luciii find a Cato’s son. 


V SIR RK-HATU) nLACKlUoUK. 

Sir Richakj) Blackmokk was one of the most 
IjOKrtunatc physicians, and tho most perficruted poets, 
oif j)eriod. He was born of a gmid family in 
WatsWro, and took the degree of TM.A. at Oxford 
Sn 1676* He was in extensive medical practice, was 
knipbUid by JBLing William III., and afterw'ards 
made censor of the college of physicians. In 1G95, 
ho IViwoc Jrl/iur, an epic poem, which he 

sayd bfe wrotb amidst the duties «f Iub profession, in 
coffocbojises, or in passing up and down the streets! 
Dryd^% whom ho had attacked for licentiousness, 
him for writing * to the rumbling of his 

S iot-whoels.* Blackmore continued writing, and 
iabed * snrios of epic poems on King Alfred, 
en JSHiftbeth, Um lledeemor, tlw* Creation, fisc. 


.All liare sunk into oMivipp; but Hope has preserved ’ 
his memory in varioUs satirical allusions. Addispn 
extended his friendship to the Whijg poet, whose 
private character was exemplary an^d irreproj^chabie. 
Dr Johnson included Blackmore m his edition of 
the poets, but restricted his publication of his works 
to the iiucm of ‘Creation,’ w'hich, ho said, ‘wants 
neither harmony of numbers, accuracy of thought, 
nor elegance of diction.’ Blackmore died in 1729. 
The design of ‘Creation’ was to demonstrate the* 
existence of a Divine Eternal Mind. He recites the 
proofs of a Deity Irom natural and physical pheno- 
mena, and afterwards reviews the systems of the 
Epicureans and tho Fatalists, concluding with a 
hymn to the Creator of the world. Tlic piety of 
Blackmore is everywhere apparent in his writings; 
blit the genius of pix-try too often evaporates amidst' 
his commonpliico illustrations and prosing decla- 
mation. One passage of ‘ Creation’ (addressed to 
the disciples of Lucretius) will snlhce to show the 
style of Blackmore, in its more select and improved 
manner : — 

You ask ns why the soil tlie thistle breeds ; 

Why its spoil taiK'ons birtli aw thorns and weeds ; 

Why for tlic harvest it tiu- harrow needs ? 

’J’hp Author might a nolilcr world have made, ’ 

In brighter dross the hills and vales an-Hyrd, 

Aiid'all its face in flowery scones displayed : 

The glebe untilled might })lenteous crops liave borne, 
And brought forth spiey groves instead of thorn: 

Bieli fruit and flowers, without (he gardener’s pains, 
]\Iight evei-y hill ha^e crowned, have honoured all the 
plains : 

This Nature might have boastcfl, had the Mind 
Who fovnu'd the spaoious uniievse designed 
'I’liat man, from labour free, as veil as grief, 

Should pass in lazy luvury his life. 

But he his creature gave fi fertile soil, 

Fertile, but not without the oimer’s toil, 

That some reward his mdnstry .sJioubl crown, 

And that his food in part might be liis oivn. 

But wliilo insulting you arraign the land, 

Ask M'hy it wants the plough, or labourer’s hand ; 

Kind to the marble rooks, you ne’er eomplaiu 
That they, without the sculptor’s skill and pain, 

No poHect statue yicbl, no basse relieve, 

(Ir tinished column for tlie pakace give. 

Vet if from hills unlaboured figures came, 

Miin might have case enjoyed, though never fame. 

Yon may the world of more defect upbraid, 

That other works by Nature arc unmade : 

That she did never, at her own expense, 

A palace rear, and itt imagnifieence 
Out-rival art, to grace the stately rooms ; 

That she no castle builds, no lofty domes. 

Had Nature’s hand these various works prepared, 

What thoughtful care, what labour had been spared? 
But then no realm would one great mastet show, 

No F^hidias fireece, and Romo no Augclo.. ^ 

AVith equal reason, too, you might demand^' •’ 

Why boats and ships require tho artist’s hand ; 

Why generous Nature did not these provide, 

'I’o pass the standing lake, or flowing tide ? 

Vou say tho hills, M'hioh high in air arise, 

Harbour in clouds, and mingle with tho skies, 

That earth’s dishonour and eiicumbe^^ig load, 

Of many spacious regions man defraud ; 

For beasts and birds of prey a desolate abode. 

But can the objector no convenience find 
In mountains, hills, and rocks, which gird wid bind 
The mighty frame, that else would bo disjoined ? 

Bo not those heaps the raging tide restrain, 

And for tho dome afford the marble vein I 

Does not the rivers from the mountains flow, , / : 

And bring down riches to the vale below! 
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l^ ihow the torrent rolls the gulden sand 
iWu the high ridges to the flatter land, 
the lofty lines abound with endless store 
Of mineral treasure aud metallic ore. 


AMBROSE PTtXLlPH. 

Among the Whig jwols of the day, whom roy)c's 
enmity raisf'd to tcmiwrary i inportanoe, was Ambrose 
PniMPS (1671-1749). fJo was a native of Leices- 
tershire, educated at Cambridge, and patronised hy 
the Whig government of George T. He was a eoni- 
niis-sioner of tlic eollicrios, Jield some ap])ointiuents 
in Ireland, and sat. for tlu; county of Armagh in the 
Irish House of Commons. The works t>t‘ IMiilips 
consist of three jdays. stnnc* miseellaneons poems, 
translations, and pastorals. Tlie hitter Avero pub- 
lished in the same misi-ellany with those of Pope, 
'and were injudiciously i raised by 'I'lckell as tiie 
finest in the lOngtisli laiiguagw. Pope resented tliis 
ilnjnst depreciation of Jiis own ]>oetry by an ironical 
paper in llio (Jnardian. ealciihited 1o nuake Philips 
appear ridiealons. jVnd)ros(' ft-lt the satire keenly, 
and even vowed to take ])t'rson!il vengeaiiec* on his 
adversary, by a\ hipping Inm Avilh a rod in lintton’s 
cofl'eehonse. A paper war c'lisiicd, and I’ope im- 
mortalised Pliilips as — 

The hard aaOioiu pilfcicci pastorals renown. 

Who turns a J'ersian talc lor half-a-crown ; 

Just writes to fnuKc Ins h^n•rclme^s aj*pc-n\ 

And strains from inird-houmi brains ciglit a-year. 

The pastorals arc certainly pour enough; hut 
Pliilips Avas an elegant A'er.sificr, and Goldsmitli has 
eulogised part of liis epistle to ]>ord Dorset, as ‘in- 
comparahly flue.’ 

A fragment of Sappho, translated Iia’- INiilips, is a 
poetieal gem so brilliant, tliat 'Warton thouglil Addi- 
son must liave, assisted in its composition . — 

Blessed ns the iniiiinrtal gods is he, 

♦ The youth Avho fondly sits hy thee, 

And heais and sees thee all the ivliile, 

Softly sp(?ak and sweetly .smile. 

’Twas this deprived mv soul of rc.st. 

And raised such tumults in my breast ; 

For while 1 ga/.ed in transport ios-ed. 

My breath A\as gone, niy Aoiee avus lost. 

My ho.som gloAved ; the subtle fl.mu* 

Han quickly tluoagb my vital frame; 

O’er niy dim eye.s a darkness hung ; 

My ears Aidtli liolloiv murmurs rung. 

In dewy damps my limbs Avere chilled. 

My blood wdth gentbi lnuTors thrtlb'd ; 
iVTy feeble pulse forgot to play ; 

1 fainted, sunk, and died aAiay, 

» 
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From frozen elime.s, and endless tracts of snow, 

From stic;uuH whieli northern vvimls loibid to Ilow, 
What present shall the Muse to Dorset bring, 

Or how, so near tlic jade, attempt to sing t 
!l^c hoary wint^i’ hero conceals from sight 
All pleasing objects which to A-erse invite. 

The hills and dales, and the delightful wnods, 

The flowery plains, and sih'or-strcamiim floods, 

By Show disguised, in bright confusion lie, 

Aud Avith one dazzling waste fatigue the eye. 

No gentle-breathing breeze prepares the spring, 

No birds within the desert region sing. 

The dhips, unmoved, the boisterous winds defy, ' 
While rattling chariots o’er the ocean fly. 


I’he vast leviathan wants room to play* 

And spout his waters in the faoo ctf day* 

I’he s-tarving wolves along the main (Wfa ptPWlf 
And to the moon in icy valleys hoAvl. 

O’er many a shining league the level main 
Here sprenxls itself into a glassy plain i 
There solid hiibovs of enormous size, 

Alps of green ice, in wild disorder rise. 

And yri. but lately have I seen, even here, * 

The winter lu a lovcdy dress appear, 
l'!rc yet the clouds let fall the treasured snow, 

Or winds begun through lui/y skies to blow: 

At evening a keen eastern breeze arose, 

And the deveonding rjiiii unsullied froze. 

Soon ns the silent sliaJes of night witlulrcw, 

The ruddy morn diselo.sod at unco to view 
'J’he face of nature in a nch disguise, 

And brightcjaul oAcry objet-t tu my eyes : 

For every slirub, and cveiy idatle of guiM, 

.^nd CAcry pointed thorn, seemed am ought in glass; 
lu pearls aud rubies rich the liaivthunis show, 

While through tin* ice tin* ciimsou beiTie.s glow. 

The ihiek-spning rce\! nliich watery marshes yield, 
Seemed pulishcd Jni'< .s in a hostiit* iicld. 

The stair, in Inni'id emrents "ith surprise 
Sees ei’ystal branches on iiis foiehoad ri-^c : 

The spread ing oak, the beech, and toAAOring pino 
Olazed over, in the Irccziug ether sliiiK'. 

The frighted birds llie luttling branches Khun, 

Whieh wave find glitter in the distant sun. 

When, if asiiddon gu«t ufAviud arise, 

'Hie hnttle forest inlo atom.s flies: 

'I'he .-rackling wood heneaUi the tempest beuda 
And in a spangled »hoA\er the jirospoct ends; 

( )r, if a southern gale the region Avann, 

And by degioes uniiiml the Avintry charm, 

'flic traveller a miry country sees, 

And journeys sad beneath the dropping trees : 

Like some deluded jieasaut, AlerJifi leads 
I’hnuigli fragr.ant hoAA’ers.and through delicious meads; 
While here enchanted gauleris to Jiiin rise, 

And .dry fahries tliere attract his oyea, 

Hi< AAandering feet the ma.gie pJiths pursue, 

And, wdiilc he thinks the fair iIlii.sion tmo, 

Tlie trackless scenes disperse in fluid air, 

And woods, and Avilds, and thorny way.s ajipoar: 

A tedious i-oad tlie Aveary aa retch returns, 

And, iwt lie goes, the transient vision mourns. 

The, Th .st VmUmH, 


If we, (I Dorset ! quit the city-throng, 

To meditate in shades tlie rural song. 

By your ^■otrunand, bo pirsent ; and, O bring 
Tlie AIusc along! Tlie Muse to you shall sing 
Dei iufluenec, Hucklmrst, let me there olitain, 
And 1 forgive the finned Sicilian swain. 

Begin." Tn unla.vurious times of yore, 

When flocks and herds aatfc no inglorious stoiv, 
l.ohhin, .a shephenl hoy, one evening fair, 

As Avestem Aviiuls had cooled the sultry air, 

His miiuhen'd sheep within the fold now jicnt, 
'J’luis jdained him of his dreary discontent ; 
Beneath a hoary poplar’s whispering Iiough., 
lie, solitary, sat, to breathe his vows. 

Venting tlio tender anguish of hi.s heart, 

As ))assion taught, in accents fiw of art;^ 

And little did he hope, while, night by night, 

His sighs were lavished tlms on Lucy bright. 

‘ Ah 1 well-a-day, hoAv long must I endure 
This pining pain? Or avIio .shall speed my cure? 
Fond love no cure will have, sock no repose, 
Delights in grief, nor any measure knows : ^ , 

And now the moon begins in clouds to rise; ^ 
The brightening stars increase urithin the ffkiiw ^ 
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The winds ate hwshed j the dews distil ; and sl^ 
Hath closed the e;yelid8 of my Weary sheep ♦ 

I only, with the prowling wolf^ constraint 
All night to wake : with hunger he is pained, 

And I with lore. His hunger ho may tame ; 

Blit who can quench, 0 cruel lovo 1 thy damo ? 
Whilom did I, all as this poplar fair, 

Upraise heedless head, then void of care, 

'’Mong rustic routs the chief for wanton game ; 

Nor could they merry make, till Lobbin came. 

Who bettor seen than I in shepherd's arts, 

To please the lads, and win the lasses’ hearts ? 

How deftly, to mine oaten reed so awoot, 

Wont they upon the green to shift thoir feet? 

And* wearied in the dance, how would they yearn 
Some well-devised tale from me to learn ? 

, For many songs and talcs of mirth had 1; 

To chase the loitering sun adovsm the sky : 

But ah 1 sinco Lucy coy deop-W'rouirht her spite 
Within my heart, unmindful of delight, > 

The jolly grooms I fly, and, all alone, 

To rOcks and woods pour forth my fruitless moan. 

Oh ! quit thy wonted seoni, relentless fair, 

Kro, lingering long, I perish tlirough despair. 

Had Hosalind been mistress of my mind. 

Though not so fair, she would have proved more kind. 
0 think, unwitting maid, while yet is time, 

How flying years iuipair thy youthful prime ! 

Thy virgin bloom will not for ever stay. 

And flowers, tlmugh left ungatbered, will decay : 

The flowers, anew, returning sea-sons bring ! 

But beauty faded has no second spring. 

My words are wind! She, dv'af to all my crie-. 

Takes pleasure in the mischief of her eyes. 

Like frisking heifer, loose iu floweiy meads, 

She gads where’er her roving fauty leads ; 

Yet still from me. Ah me! the tiresome chase! 

Shy as the iaw'ii, she uiy fond embrace. 

- She flic's, indeed, but ever lea^'es bchijid. 

Fly whore sho will, her likeness iu my mind. 

No cruel purpose in ray speed 1 bear ; 

'Tis only love ; and love why hliould’.st tl )u fear? 
What idle fears a maiden breast alanu ! 

: Stay, siuijde girl ; a lover cannot harm ; 

Two sportive kid lings, both fair-'flcckcd, 1 renr. 

Whose shooting boms like tender bud» appear; 

A lambkin too, of .spoib-ss fleece, I breed, 

And toach the fondling from my hand to feed : ' 

Nor will 1 cease botimos to cull the fields 
Of every dewy sweet the morning yields : 

From early spring to autumn late shall thou 
llee6ive gay girlomls, blooming o’er thy brow : 

And when — but wliy these unavailing pains? 

The gifts alike, nnd giver, she disdains ; 

And now, left heiress of the glen, she’ll deem 
Me, landlcHS lad, uiiwortliy licr esteem ; 

Yet was she boj-n, like me, of shepherd-sire, 

Ahd 1 may fields and loniug herds acquiro. 

Ql would my gifts but, win her wanton heait, 

Or could I half the uavinth 1 feel impart, 

Hew would I wander, every day, to find 

The choice' of wildings, bbisliing through the rind ! 

, For, glossy plums how lightsome elimb the tree. 

How rifik the vengciuice of ihe thrifty bee. 

Or, if thou deign to liy« a shepherdess, 

Thou Lobbin^s flock, and Tiohhiu shall possess; 

And ihir flwk* nor yet unc-oniely 1 , 

If ISjgm^d.fMUitalns flatier net ; and why ' 

Hquid fountRii's flatter us, yet show 
The borderijag flowers less beauteous than theygroTv? ^ 
Q oom«, xiaiy lore 1 »or think the employment mean, ' 
I Thi'.dams id mi Ik, -land little lambkins wean ; ^ 

drive ^eld, by morn, the fattening ewc», 

W sun drink up th® coolly dews ; 

II toy pip®, and witfl^TOv rotea I cheer 
, and in^ugb the day aetain ^ine ear. 


How would the crook beseem thy lily himdl 
llow would my younglings round ilbbe gatinj^ eiand !• 
Ah, witless younglingH I gaze not On her'^e ; 

Thenoo all my sorrow ; tkence thO death I d!e* 

Oh, killing beauty! and oh, sore desire! 

Must then ray sufferings but with life expire i 
Though blossoms every year the trees adorn, , 
Spring after spring 1 wither, nipt with scorn t 
Nor trow I when this bitter blast will end, 

Or if yon stars -will e’er my voWs befriend. 

Sleep, sleep, my flock ; for happy ye may take 
Sweet nightly rest, though still your master wake.* 
Now to the waning moon the nightingale, - 
In slender warblings, tuned her piteous tale. 

The love-sick shepherd, listening, felt relief. 

Pleased with so sweet a ])artner in his grief, 

Till, by degrees, her nptes and silent night 
To slumbers soft his lieavy heart invite. 


I The Italian opera and English pastorals — both 
sources of fashionable and poetical affectation — were | 
driven out of the field at this time by the easy, indo- j 
lent, good-humoured Jonx Gat, who seems to have 
been the most artless ami the best-beloved of all the 
Pope and Swift circle of wits and poets. Gay was 








born at Harnstaple, in Devonshire, iu 1688. He Was 
of the ancient family of the Le Gays of Oxford and 
Devonshire ; but liis father licing in reduced circum- 
Btaiiues, the poet was put apprentice to a silk-mercer 
in the Strand, London. He disliked this mercenary 
employment, and at length obtain^ his discharge 
from his master. In 1711, he published his 
5'porf.v, a descriptive poem, dedicated to Pope, to 
which we may trace his joy at being emao^ated 
irora tlic drudgery of a shop 

But I, who ne’er was blessed by Fortune’s liMd» , 
Nor brightened ploughshares in paternal land ; ‘ 

^ng in the noisy town haTo been immufud* 

Respired its smoke, and all its cares endured* 
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Fatigued at last, a calm i^eireat I ohose^ 

AMfoothed iuy kareased mind with «weet Tepo«e, 
Whw flelcb, and shades, and the refreshing cliure 
Inf^ire the sylTan sohg, and prompt my. ribyme. 

Next year, Gay obtained the appointment of domestic 
secretary to the Duchess of Monrooutli, on whicli 
he was cordially congratulated by Dope, who took 
a warm interest in his fortunes. Ilis next work was 
his Shepherds WeeJt, in Six Pastorah, written to 
throw, ridicule on those of Ambrose Philips; but 
containing so much genuine comic hunionr, and en- 
tertaining pictures of country life, that they l)ecainc 
popuUr, not as satires, but «)ii account of their in- 
trinsic merits, as alfording ‘ a prospect of his own 
country.’ In an address to the ‘ courteous rc.'Ulcr,’ 
Gay says, ‘Thou wilt not find niy shepherdesses 
idly piping on oaten rcctls, but milking the kinc, 
tying up the slicaTCs; or, if the hogs aie astray, 
driving them to their styc's. My sheplicrd gatliereth 
none other nosegays but wlini arc tlie growth of our 
owji fields; he slccpctli not under myrtle shades, 
but under a hedge ; nor doth he vigilantly defend 
his flock from w'olves, becaust; there are none.’ Thiw 
matter-of-fact view of nu'al life lias iieen admirably 
followed by Crabbe, ^Nith a moral aim and etreet to 
which Gay never aspired. About this time the 
poet also produced his Tt iria, nr the ^Irt of Walkiny 
the Streets of l^ondm^ and The Fan, a poem in three 
books. Tlic former of these is in the nioek-heroic 
style, in vrhich he was assisted hy Swift, and gives 
a graphic account of the dangers and iiri|X5diments 
then encountered in traversing the narrow, crowded, 
iU-lighte<l, and viec-infcstecl thoroughfares of the 
metropolis. liis paintings of city life are in the 
Dutch style, low and familinr, but correctly and 
forcibly drawn. The following sketch of tlu* fre- 
quenters of book-stalls in the streets may still be 
verified : — 

Volumes on sheltered stalls CNpamlcd lii-. 

And various science lures the learned 

The bending shelves with ]K)ndorous scholiasts groan, 

And deep divines, to modem shops unknown ; 

Here, like the bee, that on industrious wing 
Collects the various odours of the spring, 

Walkers at leisure learning’s flowers may spoil. 

Nor watch the wasting of the midnight oil ; 

May rqorals snatch from Plutarch’s tattered page, 

A mildewed Bacon, or Statgyra’s sage : 

Hero sauntering ’prentices o’er Gtw'uy w^cep, 

O’er Congreve Hiiiilc, or over D’Urfcy sleep ; 

Pleased sempstresses the Lock’s fj^med llapo unfold ; 
And Squirts* read Gartli till npozems giw ooM. 

The poet gives a lively and picturesque account 
of the great frost in London, when a fair was held 
the riveivThames : — 

Q, rovii^ mtise ! recall that wondrous year 
When winter irigucd in bleak Britannia’s air ; 

^hen hoaiy Thames, with frosted oziers crowned, 
Was three long moons in icy fetters bound, 
ilie waterman, forlorn, along the shore, 

Fensive reclines upon his useless oar : 

See harnessed steeds desert the stony towui. 

And wander roa#s unstable not their ow^n ; 

Wheels o’er the hardened water smoothly glide, 

Ahd raze with whitened tracks the slijjpery tide ; 
HeiW the fat cook piles high the blazing fire, 

And scarce the spit can turn the steer entire ; 

Booths sudden hide the Thames, long streets appear, 
And numerous games proclaim the crowded fair. 

* ftqutet is the name of an opo^coary'a hoy in Garth’s ‘ ©to' 


So, when a general bids the martial inun 
Sp^l their encampment o’er the spahioua pUm, 
Thick-rising tenia a canvass city build, ' 

And the loud dice resound through all the field* 

In 1713, Gay brot^ht out a oomedy entitli^ Tkt 
Wife of Bath; but it failed of sutMiess. His firiends - 
w^ere an.xions in his behalf, and next year (July If 14% 
he writes with joy to I’opo — ‘Since you-w'tmt out» 
of the town, my U)rd t'larendon was appointed 
envoy-extraordinary to Ibmovcr, in the room of 
Ijord J’aget; and by making \ist! of those friends, 
which 1 cntin'ly owe io you, he has alt;ec*ple<i me for 
his st'crctary.’ Tlio poet accordingly quittexi his; 
situation in the Mtininoutli futnily, and accompanied i 
Ixird (U'lrcndon on his embassy. He seems, liow- 1 
ever, to have held it only for about twx> montlis; for 
on the of Septeui])er of the same year, Pope 
welcomes him t.o his native soil, ami (’ouiiscls him, 
now that the queen was dead, tn write* something 
on the king, or jn-ince, or ju'iueess, (tay was an 
anxious expectant of tnuirt favour, and he* complied 
with roi»e’s request, lie wrote a i)oeni on the priri- 
c<‘ss, ami the royal family went to see his piny of 
IVhat (Mil Jt ' produced shortly niter lus return 
from Hanover, in 1714. Tin* yticcu* was eminently 
sueeessfid; and Ony w'as stiniiilaU'd to .'mother dra- 
matic attempt of a similar nature, entitled Three 
J fours After Marriage. Sonic porsmnd satire and 
indecent dialogues in this ]»icec, together with the 
improb}d)ilitv t'f the plot, scaled its fate with the 
public. It .soon fell into dirgruee; and its author 
being afraid that Voyiu and Arhnthnot would sufibr 
injury from their supposed eomu'xion with it, took 
‘all tlu‘ shame on himself.’ (Jay was sileirt. and 
(hj('(“ted for some lime; hut iu 1720 he published 
his p«x!uis by subscript, ion, and realised a sum of 
X 1000. He received, also, a ytrc'sent of South >Sea stock, 
and was supjiosed to he worth X20,000, all of which 
he lost by the explo.sion of that famous delusion. 
This 'crious cahiniity to one fond of fiu<*ry in dress . 
and living only yiromptcd to farther literary exa’- 
tion. la 1724, (biy brought out another drama, 
The (\f/)tm K, whicfli was acted with moderate sue- 
(*es8; and in 1726 he wrote a volume of fables, 
tlesigned for flu* special improvement of the Duke 
of CumhcrkHinl. w lio certainly did nut learn mer(;y 
or humanity from them. The {ic-ccssion of the 
])riiice and princess to the throne seemed to augUT 
w'cll for the fortunes of (»ay; hut he w'aa bnly 
oflcrcd the .situation of gentleman usher to (Mie of 
the young prina'sses, and eon.sirlering this an iueiilt, 
In* rejected it. His genius proved his iHist patron. 
In 1726, Swift c-arni* to England, and rcsideil two 
nioiiths witli I’opc at ^IVickenham. Among other 
plans, the dean of St X’atrick suggested to Gay the 
idea of a Newgate jiastoral, in wliich the charat'- 
t4*rs should bo thieves and highwaymen, and the 
Beggar's Opera w'as the rc.sult. When finished, the 
two friends were <lonhlful of the suct'css of tlio piece, 
but it W'as received with unbounded applause. Tlie 
songs and music aided greatly its popularity, and 
there wa.s also the recommendation of jiolitical satire ; 
for the quarrel between Pcfudmm and Loekit w'as 
an allusion to a personal collision hctweou Walpole 
and his colleague, Lord Towniscnd. I’he spirit and 
variety of the piece, in which song and sentiment 
are so happily intermixed w ith vice and roguery, 
still render the * Beggar’s Opera’ a favourite with 
the public ; but as Gay has succeeded in makit^ 
highwaymen agreeable, and even attractive, it 0(0:^ : 
not be commended for its moral tendency. Of 
we suspect the Epicurean author thought little. Jltie 
opera had a run of sixty* tliree nights, and hochtfli^. 
the rage of town and country. Its success hlip 
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the eSeet'of giving rise to the English oj>cm, a 8pe> That BowKybeus who could, sweetly »wg, < 
of light com^y enlivened ly sonjgs and music, Or with the rosined bow torment the string ; 
which for a time Supplanted the Italian opera, wdth That Bowzybeus who, with- fingers’ speed, 
all its exotic and elaborate graces. Gay tried a Could call soft warbliugs irotn the breathing reed $ 
sequel to the * Beggar’s Opera,’ under the title of That Bowzybeus who, with jocund tongue, 

PoUfyt but as it was supposed to contain sarcasms Ballads, and roundelays, and catches sung ; 
on the court, the lord chamberlain prohibited its They loudly laugh to sec the, damsel’s fright, 
representation. The poet had recourse to publica- And in disport surround the drunken wight, 
nion; and such was the zeal of his friends, and the Ah, Bowzybee, why didst thou stay so longl 
efibet of party spirit, that while the ‘ Beggar’s Opera’ The mugs were large, the drink was wondrous strong ! 


realised for him only about £400, ‘ Tolly’ produced 
a profit of £1100 or £1200. The Duchess of Marl- 1 
borough gave £100 as her subscription for a copy. 


Thou KhouUTst liavc left the fair befoiHS ’.twas night, 
But thou sat’st toping till the morning light. 
Cicely, brisk maid, steps forth before the rout, 


Gay had now amassed £0000 by his writings, which And kissed with smacking lij) tho snoring lout # ! 

he resolved to keep ‘ entire and sacred.’ He w^as at custom says, ‘ Whoe’er this venture proves, ! 

tbe same time received into the house of his kind *•’ demands a pair of gloves’), 

patrons the Duke and Duchess of Queonsberry, with cxamjde Dorcas holder grows, 

whom he spent the remainder of }ii.s life. ITis only And plays a tickling straw within Ins nose. i 

literary occupation wa.s composing additional fables, *’’^***^ uostrU, and in wonted joke I 

and corresponding occasionally with T’ope and stietM-ing strains with stiuninering speech bespoke : 
Swift. A sudden attack of inflammatory fever fo you, my lad.s, Til sing my carols o’er ; 
hurried him out of life in three davs. lie died on As lor the imuds, 1 ve something else in store, 
the 4th of December 1732. Toiie’s letter to Swift 

announcing the event was indorsed by the latter: ^ about him throng. , 

‘On my dear friend Mr Gay’s death. Iloceived, N/>t ballad- singer phiml above the ; 


I December J 5th, but not read till the 20th, by an 
I impulse forebo(iing some misfortune.’ The friend- 
ship of those eminent men seems to have been sin- 
cere and tender; ami nothing iu the life of Swift is 


more touching or honourable to his memory, than ^ 
those passages in his letters where the recoilection 


Sings with a note so shrilling sweet and loud ; 
Nor parish-clerk, who calls the ji.salm so clear, 
Like Bowzyheus soothes the attentive ear. 

"Of nature 'vS laws his carols lir.st begun, 

Why the grave owl can never face tlie sun. 


For owls, as swains observe, detest the light. 
And only' sing ami seek their jirey by niglit. 


of <3a; mflu*a ills haughty stoicism, mid awakwiod y" <;«l.v sms and seen their prey hy mglit. 
hi. deep tliough unaTOiiiug sormw I-oik-, always H^'v turnips hide thca swellmg head below, 
ir i.' i 11 ■ 1 1 ^nd how the closing coloworls nnivai’ds grow’ ; 

" 7 ’ . ‘“r- f ^ “ " l'"'' Will-a-wisp .Uisk-ads niglil-farihg dowi » 

him tvhom lio has characterised as- 


Of manners gentle, of afleetions mild ; 

!n wit a man, siinpiieity a child. 

Gay w’ns buried in West minster abbey, w'lu*re .i 
handsome monument was erected to his nn'inory by 
tlie Duke and jyuehess of Queensherry. 'J'lic Avorks 
[ of this ea.sy and hvcahlc son of the inusc.s have lost 
much of tlicir popularity. He has t he liceutiousnes.s. 


(»f .stars ho told tlmt shoot Avilli shining trail. 
And ol the glow-worm’s light that gilds his tail, 
lie Sling Avhere woodcocks in the summer feed, 
And in what climates they renew their breed 


the lJuke and Ou.-lioss of Qu.cnsherry, ’J'lic works (f"'"'' to northern coiists tlieir flight they tend, 

of this easy and ImrMc son of llio nmsos liave lost ' ' ’T" “"“'t) ! 

nuuflt of their popularity. He has Uie lieeutioiisiiess. '' ''.'7 >" tic winters season kwp, 

without tlic eU-giuco, of' iTior. Jiis tiibios are stiU, '“'7 the Irowsy Iiat and ilomouije sleep ; 
however, flu- tot we itossoss; and if tliev liav.- , mature does the puppy s eyelid close 
not tJie matiiimlity or rid, l.uniour and ardmess ol' /.'.'.'A T'". ''" T 

I La Fontaine's, tin- siiliieds of them an- liuiit and <7’' '>">‘t».«‘e„ l.y tl e.r long erporience tad 

pleasing, and tin- versitaation always smogtl, and I” “V" '“■“ '’''"’I)- 

* i rrr, rr -.j f' - *^7 ■ i i ai Now he goes on, and sings oT fairs and sliowis, 

! rarrect. The Hare ,nth Ua,,;/ /-»««/.,■ is donbt less 

drawn from Gay s own expenenee in tlie Cmu t of glittering toys are laid, ' 

IkaU, he anus at h.gl.cr oriler of pix try, anil mar- ^^ous fairings of tho eouiitry maid. 

I shale Ins ‘ diseases dire with a strong and gl.s.my l„, 

I jwwer Ills ^ song of /llach.hyr,l 5„.,o,g aud^thc; And rows of pins a«d oinher hracelots shine ; 


power Ills song of /llach.hyr,l 5„.,o,g and the And rows of pins a«d oinher hracelots shin 
ballad hegiumiig • J w.as when tlie seas wc-rc roaring, , ; 

are full of dianictcristic tenderness and lyrical me- And looks on tliimbics with desiring eyes, ‘ 
Jody, riie latter is said by f owper to have been lotteries next with tunofi.l note ho told 
the joint production of Arbutiniot, .Swift, and (,ay. Hnirs of i 


Countnf Ballad Shfjn‘. \ 

(.yjmii ‘ The Miciilicnl’H Week.'] 

Subliuiet strains, O rustic muse ! prepare ; 

Forget awhile the barn and dairy’s care ; 

Thy homely voice to btftiei nnmbeis raise, 

The drunkard’s flights rcipiit'r sonorou.'f ]ay^ ; 

With Bowzybea^t’ Siongs e\alt thy verse. 

While rocks and woods the various notes rehearse. 

’T^ros in the season when the reajiers’ toil 
Of the ripe han^est *gan to rid the ,s(iil ; 

Wide through the field vtas seen a goodly rout. 
Clean damsels bound the gathered sheaves about ; 
The lads wi^h. sharpened hook and sweating brow 
Cut down the labours of the winter plough. ♦ * 
■WJhen fast asleep they Bowsylnnis spied, 
and oaken staff lay close luesidc ; 


^Vhel■(i silver spoons are won, aJid rings of gold. 

The lads and lasses trudge the street alohg. 

And all the fair is crowded in his song. • ^ 

The inriuntebank now treads the stage, and sells 
Jlis pills, his balsams, and his ague-spells 
Now o’er and o’er the nimble tmnbler springs, 

And on the rope the venturous maidoii swings ; 
•Jack Pudfling, in his party-coloured jacket, 

Tosses the glove, and jokes at every packet. 
t)f raree-shows he sung, and Punch’afeats, 

Of pockets picked in crowds, and various cheats* •' 
Then sad he .sung * The Children in the Wood** 
(Ah, barbarous uncle, stained with infant blood !) 
Ifow blackberries they plucked in deserts wild, 

And fearless at the glittering faulchion smiled ; 
Their little corpse the robin-redbreasts found. 

And strewed with pious bill the leaves around. 

(Ah, gentle birds I if this verse lasts «o long, 

Your names shall live for ever in my song.) ; . , 

^ B79 r 
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For ‘ Buxom Joau* he sung the doubtful strife* 

How tl^e sly sailor made the maid a wife. 

To louder strains he raised his voice, to tell 
What woful mrs in * Chevy Chase’ befell, 

When * Percy drove the deor with hound and horn ; 
Wars to be wept by children yet unborn !’ 

Ah, Witherington ! more years thy life had crowned, 
If thou hadst never heard the horn or hound ! 

Yet shall the squire, who fought on bloody stump'!, 
By future bards be wailed in doleful dumps. 

* All in the land of Kssex’ next ho chaunts, 

How to gdcch mares stareh Quakers turn gallants : 
How the grave brotliev stood on bank so green — 
Happy for him if mares had never been ! 

Then ho was seized witli a religious qualm, 

And on a sudilon sung the biiiulredth psalm. 

He sung of ‘ Taffy Welsh' and ‘Sawney Scot,’ 

* Lilly-bullcro’ and the ‘ Irish Trot.’ 

Why should I tell of ‘ Isilcuum’ or of ‘ Shore,’ 

Or ‘ Wantley’s Dragon’ slain by valiant Moore, 

‘The Bower of Rosamoml,’ or ‘ IJobiti Hood,’ 

And how the ‘ grass now grows where 'I'roy town stood T 
Ilia carols ceased : the listening maids and swains 
Seem still to hear some soft imperfect strains. 

Sudden he rose, and, us he reels ulonsr. 

Swears kisses sweet should nell reward liis rong. 

The damsels laiigluug lly ; the giddy clown 
Again upon a wheat-sheaf drops adown ; 

The power that guards the drunk Ids sleep attends, 
Till, ruddy, like his face, the sun descemls. 

[ Wulkmfj the StirctH of I.andoa.^ 

[Ihom'Trh.a.’J 

Through winter streets to steer your course aright. 
How to walk clean by day, and safe by night; 

How jostling crowds with prmb'uce to decline, 

W'hen to assert the wall, and wluui resign, 

1 sing ; thou, Trivia, goddess, aid my song. 

Through spacious stn-ets conduct thy bard along; 

By thee transported, 1 securely stray 
Where winding alleys lead the doubtful nay ; 

The silent court ami opoidng s(|uare exydoic, 

And long perplexing lanes untrod before. 

'To pave thy realm, and smooth the broken W'ays, 
Barth froiq her womb a iliniy tribute pays; 

For thee the sturdy par ior thumps tlie ground, 

Whilst every stroke his labour ing lungs resound ; 

For thee the scavenger bids kennels glide 
Witliin their bounds and lieaps of dirt subside. 

My youthful bosom burns rvitli tbiiht of fame, 

■ From the great theme to build a glorious name ; 

To tread in paths to ancient b^rds unknown, 

And bind rny temples with a en ^ crown ; 

But more my country's love demands my lays ; 

Aly country’s be the proiit, mine tJie ywaise ! 

When the black youth at chosen stands rejoice. 
Ami ‘ clean your shoes’ resounds from every voice ; 
i^iWhon late uieir nriry sides stagp-coaches show. 

And thdr stiff horses through tho town move hl(uv; 
When all the Mall in leafy ruin lies, 

And damsels first renew their oyster cr-ies ; 

Then let the prudent walker shoes provide, 

Not of tho Spanish or Morocco hide ; 

The wooden heel may raise tho dancer’s bound. 

And with the scalloped top his step be eiwvned ; 

^ Lot firm, woll-hwnmered soles protect tl»y feet 
Through freezing snows, and rains, and soaking sleet. 
Should the bi" last extend tho shoe too wide, 

Each stone will wrench the unwary step aside ; 

The sudden turn may stretch the swelling vein, 

, Thy cracking joint unhinge, or ankle sprain ; 

, ' And, when too short the modish shoes are worn, 
You’ll judge, th0 seasons by your shooting com. 

Nor should it prove thy less important care, 

Tb chtfDi^ a proper coat for winter’s wear. 


Now in thy trunk thv D’Oily habit fold, 

I Tho silken drugget ill can fence the cold s 1 • 

The frieze’s simugy imp is sonketl with mnv 
I And showers soon drimch the cambist’s Ooolclodi } 
True "Witneyl broadcloth, with its shag unshoni,! 
Unpicrced is ill the lasting tempest worn ; . , 

Be tins' the horseman’s fence, for w^ho would wear 
Amid tlie town the spoils of Hussia’s bear^ 

Within iuo ro(}uelaurc’s clasp thy hands arc pent, • 
llandvS, that, htiutehod forth, invading harms pmvont* 
i TiOt the looped bavavny the fop embrace, 

I Or his dee]) eloak be^])atterod o’er with lace. 

Tliat garment best the winter’s rage defends, 

Whose ample form without one plait dependn ; 

By various names- in various iiouuties known, 

Yet hold ill all the true suvtout alone ; 

Be thine of kersey firm, tlmugh small the cost, 

Thou brave unwet the rain, uncbilled the frost. 

If the strong cane siqijiort thv Avalkiug hand, 
riiainneii no longer shall tho wall eommaml ; , 

Kven sturdy earuieu shall thy nod obey, 

And rattling eoacbes stoji to make thee way : 

This shall direi't thy cautious tread aright, 

'flunigh not one glniing lain]) enliven iiigiit. 

Let hcaux their canes, wuth amber tipt, jiroduce ; 

Be theirs for empty show, but thine for use. 

In gilded chaiiots while tliey loll at ease. 

And lazily insure a life’s diseast' ; 

While sofier chairs the tawdry load convey 
'fo eoiiit, to White’s, ■'< asscuihlies, or the jilay ; 
Hosy-eonqdexioned lleultli thy steps attends, 

’Ami cMweise thy lasting v<uUh defends. 

Imprudent men Heaven's eln.ieod, gifts jirnfaue: 

'flius some beneath their aim support the cane j 
The dirt}' jioint oft cheeks tho careless ])aee, 

And miry spots the clean cravat disgrace. 

Oh ! may 1 in'ver such uiisfortuim meet! 

May no such vicious walkers crowd the street ! 

May I’lovnlcuce o'ersluule me with her wings, 

Wliilo tlio I'old Muse ev]»erienced danger sings 1 


SvvTct woman is like the fair flower in its lustre, 
A\’hich in tho garden enamels the ground ; 

Near it the bees, in piny, flutter and cluster, 

■ And gumdy butlerllies frolic around. 

But when once jducked, ’ti.s no longer allurlii^J, 

'I’o C-ovent-Oanlen 'tisseiit («,•> yet sweet), 

'riicre fades, and shrinks, and grows ])ast all enduring, 
Rots, stinks, nnd dies, and is trod under feet, 

[ The Pvi t awl the Jlvse.^ 

[I'lDin tlie ‘ rabies. ’J 

1 hale the man who builds his name 
( >n ruins of another’s fame : " 

'J’liiiH prudes, by characters o’ertlirown, 

Imagine that they raise their ovm ; 

Tims scribblers, covetous of praise, 

'I'hiiik slander can transplant the bays. 

Beauties nnd bards have equal pride, 

With both all rivals are decried : 

Wlio praises Lesbia’s eyes nnd feature, 

Alust call her Bister ‘ awkward creature;* 

For the kind flattery’tt sure to charm, 

AVhen we .some other nymph disarm. 

As in the cool of early day 
A poet sought the sweets of May', 

The garden’s fragrant breath ascends, * 

And every stalk with odour bends ; , 

A rose he plucked, he gazed, Jldmivcd, 

Thus singing, as the muse inspired— 

' A town in Oxfordshire. ' ' 

• A Joseph, wrap-rascal, 

® A chocolate-house in St Jan3eB*B $treot« 




' fOo, Bo«e, my CliW< bosom gnwc; 

How happy dbould I pKifrtj, 

I Bu^ly that otiTied plaoe 
with neveivfiuling 1oy« I 
Thdro, Phenix-like, beneath hot eye, 
XhvoItc^ in fragrance, bum and die. 

Know, hapless :^ower ! that thou shalt find 
More fira^ant roses there : 

I se^ thy \mhering head reclined 
With envy and despair ! 

One common fate we both must prove ; 

You die with envy, 1 with love.’ 

* Spare your comparisons/ replied 
An angry Rose, who grew beside. 

‘ Of all mankind, you should not flout us ; 
What can a poet do without us ? 

In every love-song roses bloom ; 

Wo lend you colour and peifmne. 

Does it to Chloe’fl charms conduce. 

To found her praiso on our abuse i 
Must we, to flatter her, be made 
'I’o wither, envy, j)ine, and fade?’ 


T/ie Court of Death. 

Death, on a solemn night of state, 

In all his pomp of terror sate : 

The attendants of his gloomy reign, 

Diseases dire, a ghastly train ! 

Crowd the vast court. With hollow tone, 

A voice thus thundered from the throne : 

* This night our minister we name, 

Let every servant speak his claim ; 

Merit shall bear this ebon wand.’ 

All, at the word, stretched forth their hand. 

Futcr, with burning li(>at possessed, 
Advanced, and for the wand addresHcd : 

‘,I to the weekly hills ai)pea], 

Jjet those express my fervent zeal; 

On cvei^ slight occasion near, 

With violence I persevere.* 

Next Gout appears With limping pace, 
Pleads how he shifts from place to place ; 
From head to foot how swift he flics, 

And every joint and .sinew plies ; 

Still working when he hcoms supprest, 

A most tenacious stubborn guest. 

A haggard spectre from the crew 
Crawls forth, and thus asserts his due : 

* ’Tis I who taint the swcetc ,st joy. 

And in the shape of love destroy. 

My shanks, sunk eyes, and noseless fa(‘e, 
Prove my pretension to the place.’ 

Stone urged his overgrowing force ; 

And, next, Consumption’s meagre cor.se. 

With feeble voice that scarce was heard, 
Broke with short coughs, his suit preferred ; 

‘ Let none object my lingering way ; 

I gain. Like Fabius, by delay ; 

Fatigue ,aud vreaketi every foe 
By long attack, secure, though slow.’ 

Plague represents his rapid power, 

. Who thinned a nation in an hour. 

All Spoke their claim, and hoped the wand. 
Now expectation hushed the baud. 

When thus the monarch from the throne : 
f Mesit was ever modest known. 

What, no physician sj>eak his right 1 
• None here! but fees their toils requite. 

Ijet then Intemperance take the wand. 

Who, fills with gold their zealous hand. 

You, Fever, 45out, and all the rest 
(Whpm wa^ men as foes detest), 

Foflfjgo your claim. No more pretend ; 
!ntempenuice is esteemed a fidend; 


He shares their mirth, their social joyii, 
And as a courted guest destroys. 

The chaigo on him must justly fWl, 

Who finds employmeftt lor you all.* 

17ie Hart cmd Many JPHends. ^ 

Friendship, like love, is but a name, ' 
Unless to one you stint the flame. 

The child, whom many fathers share, 

Hath seldom known a father’s care. 

*Tis thus ill friend.ship ; who depend 
On many, rarely iind a friend. 

A Hare, who in a civil way, 

Complied with everything, like Gay, 

Was known by all the bestial train. 

Who haunt the wood, or graze the plain* 
Her care was never to ollend. 

And every creature was her friend. 

As forth she went at early dawn, 

'To taste the dew-besprinkletl lawn, 

Behind slie hears the hunter’s cries, 

And fiom the deep-mouthed thunder flies ; 
She starts, she stops, she pants for breath ; 
She hears the near advance of death ; 

She doubles, to mislead the hound, 

And measures back her mazy round ; 

Till, fainting in tiie public ivay, 

Half (lead with fear she gasping lay ; 
What tmnsport in her bosom grew, 

IVhen ^ir^t the Horse appeared in view ! 
T.et rnc, Kay.s she, your back ascend. 

And owe my safety to .a friend. 

You know my feet betray my flight, 

'fo friendship every burden’s light. 

'• lie Norse replied ; Poor honest Pubs, 

It gricjves my heart to sec thee thus ; 

Be comforted, relief is near, 

For all your friends are in the rear. 

She next the stately Bull imidorod, 

And thus replied the mighty lord : 

Since every beast alive can tcdl 
That 1 sincerely wish you well, 

1 may, without oflcnce, pretciui 
To take the freedom of a friend. 

Love calls me hence ; a favourite cow 
Exjiects me near yon harley-mow j 
And when a lady’s in the case, 

Y ou know, all other things give place. 

To leave you thus might seem unkind; 

But see, the Goat is just behind. 

The Goat remarked her pulse waa high, 
Her languid head, her heavy eye ; 

My back, says ke, may do you harm, 

'J'he Sheep’s at hand, and wool is warm. 

The Sheep was feeble, and complained 
His sides a load of wool sustained : 

Said he was slov^, confessed his fears, 

For hounds eat sheep as well as hur^. 

She now the trotting Calf addressed, 

To save from death a friend distressed. 
Shall I, 8ay.s he, of tender age, 

In this important care engage 1 
Older and abler passed you by ; 

How strong are those, how weak am 1 1 
, Should I presume to boar you h^noe, 

Those friends of mine may take^lfence. 
Excuse me, then. You know my hejsirt ; . 
But dearest friends, alas I must part. 

How shall we all lament I Adieu 1 
B'cr, see, the hounds are just in view I 

The Idottf the Tiyeff and the !tran4ler* 

Accept, young prince, the moral lay, 

And in these tales mankind surrey ; 
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With «arly -rirtu^ plant toot bnatt. 

The spocioiifl arts at Tice clatest. ■* 

Princes, lik« beauties, from their youth 
Are strangers to the voice of truth ; 

Learn to contemn all praise betimes, 

For flattery is the nurse of crimes': 
Frienciship by sweet rejiroof is shown 
(A virttie never near a throne) ; 

In courts such freedom must offend, 

There none presumes to be a friend. 

To those of your exalted staiiou, 

Each courtier is a dedication. 

Must I, too, flatter like the rest, 

And turn ray morals to a jest ? 

The muse disdains to steal from those 
Who thrive in courts by fulsome prose. 

But shall I hhle your real praise, 

Or tell you what a nation says ^ 

They in your infant bitsom traco 
The virtues of your ro 3 ''al race ; 

In the fair dawning of j-onr mind 
Discern you generous, mild, and kind : 

They see you grieve to liear distress. 

And pant already to recliesK, 

Oo on, the height of good attain, 

Nor let a nation hope in vain ; 

For hence wo justly may presage 
The virtues of a ri])er age. 

IVue courage shall your bosom fire, 

And future actions own your sire. 

Cowards an! cruel, hut the brave 
Love mercy, and doliglit to save. 

A Tiger, roaming for Iris prey, 

Sprung on a Traveller in the w,»y ; 

The prostrate game a Lion ^pies, 

And on th6 greedy tyrant (lies ; 

With mingled roar resounds the wood, 

'J’heir teeth, their claws, distil with blood ; 
'J’ill, vitmiuished by the Lion’s strength, 

The spotted foe extends his length. 

The man besought tlie shaggy lord. 

And on his knees for life iiu]ilor<'<l ; 

1-Iis life the generous liero gave. 

Together walking to his cave, 

The Lion thus bespoke his guest : 

What hardy beast shall dare contest 
My matchless strength ? You saw the fight, 
And must attest my power and right. 

Forced to forego their native home. 

My starving slaves at distance roam ; 
Within those woods 1 reign alone ; 

The boundless forest is my own. 

Bears, wolvCvS, and all the savage brood. 
Have dyed the regal den wit^i blood. 

These carcasses on eiUier liand, 

Those bones that whiten all the land. 

My former deeds and triumphs tell. 

Beneath these jaws what numbers fell- 
Truoii says the man, the strength I saw 
Might well the brutal nation awe : 

Bw*' shall a monarch, brave like you. 

Place glory in so false a vi(wv '{ 

Robbers invade their neighbour’s ri^ht. 

Be loved ; let justice bound your might. 
Mean are ambitious heroes’ boasts 
Of wasted lands and slaughtered hosts. 
Pirates tiieir power by murders gain : 

Wise k:ihg3''by love and mercy reign. 

To me your clemency hath shown 
Tlie virtue worthy of a throne. 

Heaven gives you power above the rest, 

Like Heaven, to succour the distrest. 

The cose is plain, the monarch said ; 

, False glory hath my youth misled ; 

For .beasts of pfey, a servile train, 

Have been the flatterers of my reign. 
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You reason well. Yet tell mOp 
Did ever you in courts attend I 
For all my fawning rogues agree, 

That Imman heroes rule like me. , , 

Sweet William^a Pai^ell ta Bladk-BytA 'Sut0^ 
All in the downs the fleet was moored, 

The stroamers waving in the wind, 

Wlicri black-t'j'cd Suisan came aboaKl, 

Oh ! wiicrc shall I ray true love find! 

Tell mn, ye jovial sailors, tell mo true, 

If my sweet William sails among the crewl 
William, who high upon the yard 
Hocked witli tlie billow to ami fro, 

Soon as her well-known voice he heard, 
lie sighed, ami cast liis eyes below ; 

Tin* cord slides swiftly through Ills glowing hands, 
And (quick as lightning) on the deck he stands. 
So sweet the lark, high poised in air, 

Shuts clo.-ie his jiinions to hifl breast 
(If chance his mate's shrill call he hear), 

And drops at omo into her nest. 

The noblesL eaptnia In the Ilritish fleet 
Might envy William’s lip those kisses sweet. 

(>! Susan, Susan, lowly dear, 

My rows shall ever ^ruo remain ; 

Let me kls.s olfthat falling tear; 

We only part to meet again. 

Change as ye list, ye w inds ! my heart shall be 
The faithful corapa'ss that still iioints to thee. 
Believe not what the laudim n say, 

Who tempt witli doubts thy constant mind ; 
They’ll tell thee, sailors, when away, 

In e.voy port a inisiriiKS find ; 

Yes, yes, boHevc them when they tell thee bo, 

For thou art present whevesoi^Vr I go. 

If to fair India’s coast we sail, 

Thy eyes are seen in diamoiids briglifc, 

Thy breath i.s Afric's spicy gale, 

I’Jiy skin is ivoiy so whito. 

Tims every beauteous object that 1 view, 

Wakes in uiy soul Boinc charm of lovely Sue, 
'J'hough battle call mo from Ihy arms, 

Let not my pi-etty Susan mourn ; 

Though cannons roar, yet, safe from harms, 
William Bhftll to las dear return. 

Ti»>ve. turns aside the balls that round me fly^ 

Lest precious tears should drop from Susan^H eye. 
The boatswain gave the dreadful word, 

The sails their swelling bosom spread } 

No longer must elie stay aboard ; 

They kissed, she sighed, he hung his head. 

Her lessening boat umvillin" rows to land, 

Adieu ! slic cries, and wa ved her lily hand. 

A linllad. 

[Krom the ‘ What-tVye-call-it?'] 

’Twas when the seas were roaring 
With hollow blasts of wind, 

A damsel lay deploring, 

All on a rock reclined. 

Wide o’er the foaming billows 
She cast a wistful look ; 

Her head was crowmod with willows, 

That trembled o’er the brook. 

Twelve months arc gone and over, 

And nine long tedious days j 
Why didst thou, venturous lover, 

Why didst thou trust the seas ? 

Cease, cease thou cruel ocean, 

And let my lover rest : 

Ah 1 what’s thy troubled motion * 

To that within my breast 1 

m 
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Ctlie niefchant robbed of ^loaaur^, 
^68 tempests in despa'xr $ 

But wbat*A the loss of , treasure. 

To losihg of my dear? 

Siwuld you BOme coast be laid on, 
Where cold and diamonds grow, 
, You’d find a richer maiden, 

But none that loves you so. 

JIow can they ^ay that niiturtj 
.Has nothing made in >'aiu ; 

Why then, beneath the water, 
Should hideous rocks remain ? 

No eyes the rocks discover 
That lurk beneath the deep, 

To wreck the wandering lover, 

And leave the maid to weep. 

All melancholy lying, 

Thus wailed she for her dear ; 
liepaid each blast with sighing, 
Koch billmv with a tear. 

When o’er tlie white wave stooping 
His floating corpse she spied, 
Then, like a Uly drooping, 

She bowed her head, and died, 


THOMAS PAllNKLTu. 

Another friend of Popo and Sw'ift, and one of the 
popular authors of that period, w^as Thobias Pak- 
NELL (167D-1718). His father possessed consider- 
able estates in Ireland, hut was descended of an 
English family long settled nt (longleton, in Che- 
ihiro. Tlie poet was born and educated in Dublin, 
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Thoinus Purnell. 

T'. - 

. ; went IniiO sacred orders, and was ai)pointed arch- 
Ologher, to which was afterw’ards added, 
tbroliirh the influence of Swift, the vicarage of Fin- 

f laMj ^jrtj™, diocese of Dublin, worth i:400 a-ycar. 

'iSwift, disliked Ireland, and* seems to 
his situation there a cheerless and 
As permanent residence at 
tbslr ilVi^ was not then insisted upon on the part 
m the eier|y:, Farnbll UvmI chiefly in London. He 
a 'young lady of beauty and merit. Miss 
Anne who died a few years after their 

. union. IPfiof fbr her loss preyed upon his 

^ spirits (which had always been unequal), and hur- 
Wm into, mtemperanco.- He died on tlie istli 
■I j I 1718, at Ches^»r, on his way to Ireland. 


Parnell was an accomplished scliolur and a. delight- 
ful companion. His jflffehfj/'as written by (loldsmith, 
who was proud of his distingaishod countryman, 
considering him the last of the great school that had 
modelled itself upon tlie ancients. Parnell’s works 
are of a niisccUuneous nature — translations, songs, 
hymns, epistles, &c. His most celebrated piece is 
the Hei’viiU familiar to most readers from their in- 
fancy. Pope jironouuced it to be ‘ very good,’ and 
its sweetness of diction and picturesque solemnity 
of style must always please. Jlis Night Piece 07i 
Heath w^as indirectly preferred by Goldsmith to 
Gray’s celebrated Elegy ; but few men of 'taste or 
feeling will subscribe to suidi an opinion. In the 

* Night Piece,’ Parnell meditates among the tombs. 
Tired witli poring over the pages of schoolmen and 
sages, he sallies out dt midnight to the churchyard — 

How doeii azure dyes the >^ky 1 
AVhere orbs of gold unnumbered lie ; 

•While through their ranks, in silver pride, 

TJie nether <*reaceiit seems to glide. 

The slumbernig breeze forgets to breathe, 

The lake is smooth and clear beneath, 

Where once again 1 lie spangled show 
Descends to meet our eyes below. 

The grounds, nhieh on the right aspii‘(f, 

In diinnesh from the view retire: 

* The left presents a place of graves, 

AVhose wall the silent water laves. 

That steeple guides thy douhtful sight 
Among the livid gleams of night. 

I’liere pass, w ith nielaneholy state, 

By all the soleiim hejqw of fate, 

j\nd think, as softly sad you tread 
Above the venerable dead, 

‘Time was, like tlu^e, tliey life possessed, 

Aiul time shall be that thou shalt rest.* 

Those with bending osier bound, 

That nameless heave tlie crumbled ground, 

Quick to the glancing thought diseloso 
Where toil and poverty repose. 

The flat smooth stones that bear a name, 

The chisel’s slendi'r lielp to fame 
(Which, ere our set of friends decay, 

Their frequent stops may wear away), 

A middle race of mortals own, 

Men, half ambilious, all unkno^vn. 

'The marble tombs that rise on high, 

Whose dead in vaulted arches he, 

Whose pillars swell with sculptured st(*iies, 
Anns, angels, epitaphs, and hones j 
'riiese all the poor remains of state. 

Adorn the rlch,»or jiraise the great , 

Who, while on earth in fame they live, 

Are senseless of tie fame they give. 


[ Far lu a wild, unknown to public view, 

J'Toin youth to age a reverend hennit grow; 

The moss his bed, the cave his humble cell, ^ 
His food the fruits, his drink the crystal well ; 
Bemote from men, with tJod ho passed his day^, 
Prayer all liis business, all his pleasure praise. 

A life so sacred, such serene repose, 

Seemed heaven itself, till one suggestion rose — 
That vice should triumph, virtue vicqf obey ; 

This sprung some doubt of Providence’s sw'ay ; 
His hopes no more a certain prospect boast, 

And all the tenor of his soul is lost. 

So, when a smooth expanse receives impressed 
Calm nature’s image on its watery breast, 

Down bend tho bunks, the trees depending grow, 
j And skies beneath with answering, coloum'^ow 
But, if a stone the gentle sea divide, * 

1 Swift ruflfling circles curl on every side, 
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And glimnvering fragments of a Ui’oken sun, 

Banks, trees, and skies, in thick disorder run. 

To clear this doubt, to know the world by sight, 

To find if books, or swains, report i t rights 
(For yet by swains alone tho world ho Knew, 

Whose feet came wandering o’er tlie nightly dew), 

He quits his cell ; the pilgrim-statFhe horc, 

And fixed the scallop in his hat before ; ^ 

Then, with the rising sun, a jounicy went, 

Sedate to think, and watching each event. 

The morn was wasted in the patlilcsa grass, 

And long and lonesome ^vas the AvUd to pass ; 

But, when the southern sun had wanned tho day, 

A youth came posting o’er a crossing way; * 

Ills raiment decent, ids eomjilexiou fair, 

And soft in graceful rhiglc-ts wa\ od his hair ; 

Then, near approaching, ‘ J-’jithor, hail !’ he eiicd, 

And, ‘ Hail, my son !’ the vevcn*iul sire replied. 

Woi’jIs followed words, from question answer ilowed, 
And talk, of various lvi)id, deceived the nwl; 

Till eacli with other jdeased, and loath to jaut, 

While in their age they dill’er, join in lieart. 

Thus stands an aged elm in ivy boimd, 

'I'hus useful ivy clasps an elm arouml. 

Now sunk the snn ; the closing lutur of day 
Came onnard, mantled «)’er with sober gi'uy ; 

Nature, iji silence, bid the world re]>oso, 

Wlien, near the road, a stately palace rose. 

'J’hcre, ]>y tho moon, through ranlts of tree.s they pass, 
Whose verdure crowned their sb)|iln'r sides with grass. 
It ehaneed the noble master oC tlie doim* 

Still made his house the w'andcring stranger’s home ; ' 
Yet still the kindness, from a thirst of praise, 

Proved tJie vain llourish of expensive ease. 

'J'he pair arrive; the liveried servanis w'ait ; 

'J'heir loril receives them at tin* ponqtous gate; 

The table groans with costly piles of food. 

And all is more than hospitably good. 

'riicn led to rest, the day’s long toil they drowm, 

Beep sunk iu sleep, an<J silk, and heaps ofilown. 

At length ’tis morn, and, at the dawn of day, 

Along the wide canals the zephyrs jihvy ; 

Fresh o’er tho gmy j)avten’es the breezes crcc]>. 

And shake the ncighbouriiig wood to banish sleep, 
fjp rise tin' guests, obedient to the call, 

An early banquet decked the splendid hall ; 

Rich luscious wine a golden goblet graced, 

Which the kind master forced the guests to taste, 
'J'hen, pleased and thankful, from the porch they goi ; 
And, but the landlord, noiu* had cause of wo; 

Hiri cup was vanished ; for in secret guise. 

The younger guest purloined the glittering piizc. 

As one who spies a serpent iu his w-ay, 

^Glistening and basking in the siynmci ray," 
Disordered stoji.s to shun the danger near. 

Then walks wdth faintness on, and looks witli fear ; 

So seemed the sire, when, far upon the road. 

The shining spoil his wily partner slmwed. 

He stoppcik^ith silence, w'ulked with trembling heart, 
And much he wished, hut durst not ask to part ; 
Murmpring ho lifts his eyes, and tliinks it liiwd 
That generous actions meet a buse reward. 

While thus they pass, the sun his glory shrouds. 

The changing skies hang out their sable clouds ; 

A sound iu air presaged approaching rain. 

And beasts to covert scud across the plain. 

Warned by the signs, the wandering pair retreat 
To seek for shelfeT at a neighbouring scat. 

Twas built with turrets on a rising ground. 

And strong, and large, and unimproved around ; 

Its owner’s temper, timorous and severe, 

Unkind and gnping, caused a desert there. 

As near the miser’s heavy door they drew, 

Fierce rising gusts with sudden fury blew ; 

The nimble lightning, mixed with showers, began. 
And o’er their heads loud rolling thunders ran ; 


Hero long they knock, but knock or call in vain, 
Driven by tho wind, and battered by the rain. 

-"It length some pity waniuHl the innstor’a breast 
(’Twos then his thit'shold first received a guest) J 
Slow' creaking turns tho door with jealous cara, , 

And half he welcomes in the sliivering pair ; * 

0110 frugal faggot lights the naked walls, 

And Niiturc’s I'cnour through their limbs rc'calls; 
Bread of the coai-scst sort, with nieagn' wine, • 

(Each hardly granted), ^scrvcd them both to dino; 
And when the tempest first appeared to cease, 

A ready warning bid them part in peace. 

With still rcuuii'k. the pondering hermit viewed, 

In one so rich, a life so jxmr and rude ; 

And W'hy should such (within himself ho criod) 

Lock tho lost weiiltb a thousaml want beside ? 

But what new' marks of wonder soon take place 

111 every settling fimturc of his face, 

When, from his vest, the young (‘oinpaulon boro 
'J’hat cup, the generous landlord owned before, 

And paid ju-ofuscly with the precious bowl. 

The stinted kindness of this churlisli soul I 
But now the clouds in airy tumult fly; 

'J'be sun cmcrgiiu-, opes an asum! sky; 

A fM*sltcr green the smelling leaves di'‘}dav, 
zVnd, glittciing as they tremble, cheer the day: 

'file weather courts them from their poor retreat, 
z\nd the glad ma‘<iev bolts the w'oary gate. 

A\Tiilo Jience they walk, the pilgrim’s bosom WTOUght 
With all the travail of umvrtiun thought : 

His partner’s acts without their cause appear; 

’'I’wMs then* a vice, and sLiuiied a madness here ; 
Detesting that, ami lutying this, bo goes, 

Lost ami confounded with tin* various slmwa. 

Now night’s dim shades again iinolve tho sky; 

Again the waiub rcv's w'ant a place to Ho ; 

Again fliey search, ami find a lodging nigh. 

Tho soil improvcil arouml, tho uianHion neat, 

And neither poorly low, nor iilly groat ; 

It seemed to speak, its mastci's turn of mind. 
Content, .ami not for jwivisc, but \irtuc, kind, 
llillier the walkers turn their weary foot, 

'llien bic.-'.-- tliL mansion, ami the master greet. 

'I’heir gns'ting fair, bestowod W'ith modest guise, 

The efiurteouM master hoars, and thus rtqdicH : — 

‘ Without a vain, without a grudging heart, 

To him who gives us all, I ykdd apart; 
l'’rom liiui you come, for him accept it hero, 

A frank and solicr, more than costly, cheer 1 ’ 

'He spoke, and bid the welcome tabic spread, 

Then talked of virtue till the time of bed;', ’i 
AVhen Die giave bouHchold round his hall 
AVanied by a bell, and close the hours 
At length the w'orld, renewed by calm rep! 8 |^( 

^VJls stnuig for toil ; the dappled mom s*,' / 

IJefore the ]iilgrini» part, the younger 
Near a closed cradle wdiere an infant ' 

And w'rithcd Jiis neck : the landlord’^ 

O strange letuni ! grew' black, and and 

dietl ' 

Horror of horrors ! what ! his only son ! 

How looked our hermit when the fact wa« done! 

Not hell, though hell’s black jaws in sunder part, 
And breathe blue fire, could more assault his heart. 

Confused, and struck with silence at the deed, 

He flies, but trembling, fails to fly with speed ; 

II is steps the youtli pursues: tho country lay 
Pcridexed with roads ; a servant showed the way ; 

A river crossed the path ; the passage o’er 
Was nice to find ; the servant trod before ; 

Long arms of oaks an open bridge supplied. 

And deep the waves beneath tlicm bending glide. 
The youth, who seemed to watch a time to sin, 
Approached the careless guide, and thrust him in ; 
Plunging he falls, and rising, lifts his head, 

Then fiashlng turns, and sinks among tfie dead. 
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While sparkling rage inflames the father’s eyes, 
He bursts the bands of fear, and madly cries, 

* Petested wretch !* — but scarce his speech began. 
When the strange partner seemed no longer man ! 
His youthful face grew more serenely sweet ; 

His robe turned white, and flowed upon Ins feet ; 
Fair rounds of radiant points invest his hair; 
Celestial odours breatlm through purpled air; 

And wings, whose colours glittered on the day. 

Wide at ins back their gradual plumos display. 

The form ethereal hursts upon his sight, . 

And moves in all the ruajosty fif light. 

Though loud lit first the pilgrim’s passion grew. 
Sudden he gazed, and wist not wdiat to do ; 

Surprise, in eoeret chains, his wonls suspends. 

And in a calm, his settling temper ends, 

Hut silence here the iicauteous angel broke 
i^The voice of Music ravish’d as he sjuike) : — 

‘Thy prayer, thy ]»raifie, tliy life to vice unknown, 
In sweet memorial rise before tlie throne : 

These charms success in our bright region limi, 

And force an angel dowji to calm thy mind ; 

For this coramisHioiiod, I forsook the sky: 

Nay, cease to kneel — thy fellow servant 1. 

• Tlien know the truth of government divine. 

And let these scruples be no longer thine. 

The Maker justly claims that world he made ; 

In this the riglit of Providence is laid ; 

Its sacred majcsly througli all di'pemls 
On using second means to work his ends : 

’Tin thus, withdrawn in state from Ivmnan <‘ye, 

The power e,.erts his nttrihutes on higii ; 

Your action uses, nor controls 3-our will. 

And bids the doubting sous of men h(‘ still. 

What strange events can strike wtih more surprise, 
Than those which lately stnuv thy W'ondering eyes ' 
Yet, tauglit b}' these, confess tlie Almighty jnst, 
And, where you can’t unriddle, learn to trust. 

The great vain man, who fareil 011 costly food, 
Whose life was too luxurious (o he good ; 

Who made liis ivory staiuls nith goblets shine, 

And forced his guests to morning draughts of wine; 
Has, with the cup, the graeeh •^s eiistoiu lost. 

Anil still lie weleonies, bui o'ith less of cost. 

Th<’ incaii buspieious wretch, whose bolted door 
Ne’er jnoved iu pity to the wauderiug jjoor ; 
j With him 1 left the enp, U» teacii liis mind 
'J'hat Heav^en can bless, if mortaLs will bi* kind. 

] Conscious of wanting wortli, he views the lionl, 

And feels compassion toueli his grateful soul. 

Thus artists melt the sullen ore of lca<l, 

1 With heaping coals of lire upon its head ; 
in the kind warmth the metnl l.;arns to glow', 

A|id, loose from dross, the silvf-i runs beloiv. 

Loliag had our pious friend in \irtue trod, 

But^OAv the child half-weaned his licart from l!od ; 
(Chili of his age) for him he llvul in jiain, 

And nVasured hack his stops to om th again. 

To wHm excesses had liis dotage run ! 

But tiodt to save tin* lather, took the .son. 

To all bujt thee, in tits he seemed to go. 

And ’twaf my ministry to deal the blow, 

' The poor fond pnrent, huinlded in the dust. 

Now ownsjiu tears the ]>iini'hincnt was just. 

. But how l^d all his fortunes Irh, a wiaek. 

Had that false servant spe.l it* isafetj' back? 

I This night^is treasured heaps he meant to steal, 

‘ And what aVund of charity wovild fail 1 
! Thus Ileaveil instructs tliy mind : this trial o’er, 
j Depart in peiW, resign., and sin no more.’ 

I , On soondinjpinio. IS here the youth withdrew, 

j The sage stooifiiyondering as the seraph lh‘W' ; 

Thus looked lUjlaha, when, to mount on high, 

I His master took the dhariot of the sky ; 

! 1 The flery pomp ascending left the view ; 

’ ’ The piopnc^ gashed, and wished to follow too. 


The bending Hermit here a prayer begun, 

‘ Lord, as in lieaven, on earth thy will be done.* 

Then, gladly turning, sought his ancient place, 

And passed a life of piety and peace. , 

MATTHEW QUEEK. 

»» 

Matthew Gueen (1696-1737) was author of a 
poem, The Spleen^ which received tlie praises of 
Pope and Gray. He was born in 1696, of dissenting 
parentage, and enjoyed a situation in the custom- 
house. His disposition was cheerful ; but this did 
not save liim from occasional attacks of low spirits, 
or spleen, us the favourite plirase was in his time. 
Having tried all imaginable remedies for his malady, 
heconcrivod himself at length able to treat it in a 
philosophical spirit, and therefore ivrotfi the above- 
mentioned poem, which adverts to all its forms, 
and their approx)riate ri'metlies, in a style of comic 
vers(‘ reaembling Iludibnis, but whicli Po]>o liim- 
self ullfAved to 1)0 eminently original. Green ter- 
minated a qni<‘t moffeiisive life of celibacy in 1737, 
at the age of forty-one. 

‘The Sifleen’ was tirst published by Glover, the 
author of ‘ lieoindas,’ himself a iioot of some rireten- 
sioiis in his day. Gray thought that ‘even the 
wood-notes of Green often break out into strains of 
n*l jioetry and music.’ As ‘ The Spleen’ is almost 
unknow'ii to modern readers, we jircsent a few of its 
best ]>assage8. I'be first, that follows contains one 
line (marked by Italic) which is certainly one of the 
bapiiicst and wisest things ever said by a British 
author. It seems, liowcver, to be imitated from 
Shuksjieare — 

Man but a rush a.gaiiiBi tithello’s breast, 

An<l he retire.^. 

[ Cures for Melancholy,'] 

To cure the uund's WTong bias, sjiluen, 

Some Toconmiond the bowling-green ; • 

Some hilly walks ; all exercise ; 

Tl'nifl bnt a kIohc, the ynint dies; 

Laugh and he well. Monkeys have been 
Kxtieuie good doctors for the sideen ; 

And kitten, if the humour hit, 

Has harleijuined aw'aj' the fit. 

Since mirth i.s good in this behalf, 

At home j>articularH let us laugh. 

IVitlings, brisk fools * * 

AVlio buzz in rhyme, and, like blind flics, 

I'lrr with thoir wings for want of eyes. 

Poor authors worshijiping a ealf ; 
l)ee]> tragedies ‘^hat make us laugh ; 

Folks, things prophetic to disiiense, 

Making the past the future tense; 

The popish dubbing of a priest ; 

Fine epitaphs on knaves deceased y 
A miser starving to bo rich ; ** 

The prior of Newgate’s dying spaadll } 

A jointured widow’s ritual state J' ‘ 

Two .Icw'H disputing tete-a-tete ; 

New almanacs composed by aeers; ' 

Kxperiment.s on felons’ ears; * 

Disdainful prudes, who ceaseless ply 
The suiierb muscle of the eye ; 

A coquette’s April- weather face 5.' 

A Queen’brougli mayor behind his mace^ 

And fops in military show, 

Arc sovereign for tlie case in view. 

If spleen-fogs rise at close of day, 

I clear my evening with a play, 

Or to some concert take my way. 

The company, the sh^e of lights, . 

The scenes of humot^, music’s flights, 

Adjust and set the ke^l to rights. 
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In rainy dayB keep double guwd, 

Or spleen will surely be too hard ; 

Which, like those fish by sjiilors met, 

Fly highest while their wings are wet. 

In such dull weather, so unfit 
To entorpriae a work of wit ; 

When clouds one yard of azure sky, 

That’s fit for simile, deny, 

I dress my face with studious looks, 

And shorten tedious hours with bouks- 
But ii‘ dull fogs invade the head. 

That memory minds not what is read, 

I sit in window dry as arlc, 

And on the drowning world remark : 

Ur to some coHeehousn I stray 
For news, the manna ol‘ a doy, 

And from the hipped discourses gather, 

That politics go by the weather. * * 

Sometimes 1 dre^s, with women sit, 

And chat away llic gloomy fit ; 

Quit the stifl garb of serious sense, 

And wear a gay impertinence. 

Nor think nor speak with any juiinH, 

But lay on fancy’s neck the reins. * 
Law', licensed breaking of the peace. 

To w'bieh vacation is dispuse ; 

A gipsy diction scarce knovni well 
By the magi, who law-lovtunes tell, 

1 sliuu ; nor let it breed witbin 
Anxiety, and that the sjileen. 

I never game, and rarely liot, 

Am loath to lend or luu in dobt. 

1^0 Comptoi-writs me agitate; 

Who moralising pass the gate. 

And there mine eyes on spendthrifts turn, 
Whti vainly o’er their bondage mourn. 
Wisdom, before beneath their care, 

Pays her upbraiding visits there. 

And forces folly tin oiigli tlie grate 
Her panegyric to repeat. 

I’his view, profusely when inclined, 

Knters a caveat in the mind : 

J'ixiierieiice, joined with common sense. 

To mortals is a providence. 

Reforming schemes are none of mine ; 

To mend the world’s a vast design; 

Like theirs, who tug in little boat 
To pull to them the shi]) afloat, 

While to defeat their laboured end. 

At once both wind and .stream contend : 
Succcs.s 'herein is seldom seen, 

And zeal, when haflied, turiis to spleen. 

Happy the man, who, innocent, 

Grieves not at ills be can’t prevent ; 

His skiff' docs with the current glide. 

Not puffing pulled against the tide. 

He, paddling hy the soutlling crowd. 

Sees unconcerned life’s wager rowi'd. 

And A^en ho can’t jirevent foul jday, 

Enjoys the folly of the fray. * * 

Yet philosophic love of case 
1 suffer not to prove disease, 

But rise up in the virtuous cause 
Of a free press, and equal laws. * * 

Since disappointment galls within, 

And subjugates the soul to spleen, 

Most 8cbei*es, as money snares, I hate, 

And bite not at projector’s bait. 

Sufficient wrecks appear each day, 

And yet fresh fools are ca.st away. 

Ere well the bubbled can turn round. 

Their paiuted vessel runs aground ; 

Or in deep seas it oversets 
a fierce hurricane of debts ; 

Or helm-directors in one trip, 

Freight first embezzled, sink the ship. * ^ 


'When Fancy tries her limning skill 
To draw and colour at her will, 

And raise and round the figures well, 

And show her talent to excel, 

I guard my heart, lest it should woo 
Unreal beauties Fancy drew, 

And, disappointed, feel despair 
Af loss of things that never were. 

[^Conteniim'ni — A TTiiA.] 

Forced by soft violence of prayer, 

The blitliHome goddess soothes my care; 

1 feel the d^^ity iirspire, 

And thus she inodcls my desire : 

Two hundred pounds half-ycurJy paid, 

Annnity .<«ecnrely made, 

A farm some twenty miles from town. 

Small, tight, salubrious, and my own ; 

Tw'<) maids tliat nevi*r .saw the town, 

A serving-maii not rpiite a clowi^, 

A boy to ludp to tread the mow. 

And drive, while i’otber holds the plough ; 

A chief, of temper formed to please, 

J-'it to conveist' jind keep the k<’ys ; 

And bcitei fo jireserve the ])ejwe, 

(’otiimissioneil by the name of niece; 

With innleistamruigs of a, size, 

To tliiiik their master very wise. 

May bcavoii (it’s all 1 wi.sb foi) send 
One genial r<K»m to treat a friend, 

Where deei-nt (upboard, little plate, 

Display benevolence, n<ri slate. 

And may iny humble dwelling stand 
Upon some ebosen spot of bind ; 

A pond before full to the brim, 

\V''here cows may cofd, and geese may swim; 
J^ehind, a green, like velvet neat, 

Soft to the eye, and to the feet; 

M’liero odorous plants in evening fair 
Breathe all around iimbro.sial air; 

From Furus, foe to kitchen ground, 

Fenced by u slejie with bushes orowncrl, 

Fit dwelling for the feathejed throng, 

Who pay Iboir quit-ronts with a song; 

M’itli opciung views of bill and dale, 

■Wlinli .'•(Ui'.-c and fancy <lo regale. 

Where the balf-idrqiic, which vi.sion bounds, 
like anijdiitbcalic smroinids ; 

And wvKxls iuijiciv tolls lo tlie breeze, 

Thick plialanx ol embodied tiees; 

From Jiills tbrmigli plains in dusk array, 

Extended l.ir, rcjicl the day ; 

Here stillness, height, and .solemn shade. 

Invite, and I’ontemidation aid : 

Here inmplis fiom hollow oaks relate 
The dark decrees and will of fate; 

And dreams, beneath the sjireading beech 
Inspire, and docile fancy teach ; 

WJiile soft as breezy lueath of wind, 

Impulses rustle tlirough the mind : 

Here Dryads, scorning PhoebuB’ ray, 

While Pan melodiouB pipes away, 

In measured inoiionK frifik about, 

Till old Silenus puts them out. 

There see tfaf clover, pea, and beau, 

Vie Tn variety of green ; ^ 

Fresh pastures speckled o’er with sheep, I 

Brown fields their tallow Sabbaths keep, 

Plump Ceres golden tres.sos wear, I 

And poppy top-knots de.ck her hair, i 

And silver streams through meadows stray, 

And Naiads on the margdn play, 

And lesser nymphs on side of hills, 

From plaything um.s pourl!,own the rills. 

Thus sheltered free fi-orn care ancTstrifei 
May I enjoy a calm through, life ; , 
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See fftction, safe in low degree, 

As men at land see storms at sea. 

And laugh at miserable elves, 

Not kind, so much as to themselves, 

Cursed with such souls of base alloy, 

As can possess, but not enjoy ; 

Debarred the pleasure to impart 
By avarice, sphincter oi‘ the lieart ; 

* Who wealth, hard earned by guilty cares, 
Bequeath untouched to thankless heirs ; 

May I, with look ungloomed by guile. 

And wearing virtue’s livery-smile, 

Prone the distressid to relieve, 

And little trespasses forgive ; 

With income not in fortune’s power, 

And skill to make a busy hour ; 

With trips to town, life to amuse, 

To purchase books, and hear the news, 

'J'o see old friends, brush off the clown, 

And quicken taste at coming down, 

Unhurt by hickness’ blasting rage, 

And slowly mellowing in age. 

When fate extends its gath<Ting gripe, 

Fall off like fruit grown fully ripe, 

Quit a worn being without pain, 

Perhaps to blossom soon again. 

ANNE, COUNTESS OJt' WINCiriil.SEA. 

‘It is remarkable,’ 8a)"S Mr Wordsworth, ‘that 
excepting J'he Nocfurmtl Itoveric, and a passage or 
two in tlie Windsor Forest of I’ope, the poetry (»f 
the period intervening between tin; publication of 
“ Paradise and the “ Seasons,” does not con- 

tain a single new image of external nature.’ The 
‘ Nocturnal Ileveric’ was writteiiby Annk, Countk.sh 
OF WiNCHELSEA, the daughter of Sir William Kings- 
juill, Southampton, who died in 1720. Her lin ‘s 
are sfnoothly versified, and possess a tone of calm 
and contemplative observation : — 

A Nocturnal Tln'trh. 

In such a night, when every londer wind 
Is to its distant cavern safe confmed. 

And only gentle xeidiyr fans liis wings, 

And lonely Philomel still waking sings ; 

Or from some tree, famed lor the owl’s delight, 

She, holloaing clear, directs the wanderer right : 

In such a night, when i>assing clou<ls give place, 

! Or thinly veil the he.aveu’s mysterious face ; 

; When in some river overhung with green. 

The waving moon and trembling leaves are scon ; 
When freshened grass now bears itself upright. 

And makes cool hanks to pleasing rest invite, 

Whence springs the woodbine, and the bramble rose, 
And where the sleepy cowslip sheltered grows j 
Whilst now a paler hue the foxglove takes, 

Yet chequers still with red the dusky brakes ; 

When scattered glow-worjus, but in twilight fine, 
Show trivial beauties watch their hour to shine ; 
Whilst Salisbury stands the test of eveiy light. 

In perfect charms and perfect virtue bright : 

^ When oilours which declined repelling day, 

Tlirough temperate air uninterrupted stray ; 

When darktined groves their softest shadows wear, 
And falling waters we distinctly hear ; 

When through the gloom more ^enol■al)lc shows 
iBowe ancient fabric, awful in repose ; 

While gjmbumt hills their swarthy looks conceal. 

And Kwellittg haycocks thicken up the vale : 

When the loosed horse now, es his pasture leads, 
Conies slowly grazing through the a<ljoining meads, 
Whose stetbluxgpace and lengthened shade we fear, 

, . torU'^up foya^ teeth we hear ; 

''Wheti^i^b^g tmeep at large pursue their food, 

And let^olested kine rochew the cud ; 


When curlews beneath the village wails, , 

And to her straming brood the partridge calls ; 
Their short-lived jubilee the creatures keep, 

Which but endures whilst tyrant man does sleep ; 
When a sedate content the spirit feels, 

And no fierce light disturbs, whilst it reveals ; 

But silent musings urge the mind to seek ^ 
Something too high for syllables to speak ; 

Till the free soul to a composedness charmed, 

Finding the elements of rage disarmed, 

O’er all below a solemn quiet grown, 

Joys in the inferior world, and thinks it like her own : 
In such a night lot me abroad remain. 

Till morning breaks, and all’s confused again ; 

Our cares, our toils, our clamours are renewed, 

Or pleasures seldom Teached again pursued. 

The following is another specimen of the correct 
and smooth versification of the countess, and scorns 
to us superior to the ‘ Nocturnal lleverie ;’ 

Life's Proijrcss. 

IIow gaily is at first begun 
Our life’s uncertain raee! 

Whilst yet tliat sprigliily morning sun, 

With M'hieh wo just set out to run, 

KiilLghtens all the place. 

How smiling the world’s prospect lies, 

' IIow tem]>Lmg to go through ! 

Not Canaan to the jirophet’s eyes, 

From Pisgah, with a sveet surprise, 

Did more inviting show. 

How soft the first ideas prove 

Wlxicli wander through our minds 1 
How full the joys, how free the love, 

Whie.h does that early sea'^on move, 

As lh>wers the western winds ! * 

Our sighs arc tlu-n but vernal air, 

But April dr(»j)H our tears, 

Wliich swiftly jiassing, all grows fair, 

Whilst beauty comiiensates our care, 

And youth each vapour clears. 

But oh ! too soon, alas! wo climb, 

Scarce feeling wt* ascend 
The gently-rising hill of Time, 

From wheiiet) with grief we see that prlme^ 

And all its sweetness end. 

The die ih»w cast, our station known. 

Fond expectation post: 

The thorns wliich former days liad sown, . 

To crops of late repentance grown, 

Through which wc toil at last. 

Whilst every care’s a driving harm, 

That hfdps to'^bear us down ; 

Which faded sraih’s no more can charm, 

But every tear’s a winter storm, 

And every look’s a frown. 

WILLIAM SOMEEVILLE. * 

The author of The Chase is still included •in our* 
editions of the poets, but is now' rarely read or con- 
sulted. William Somerviu.k (1682-1742), was, 
as he tells Allan Kamsay, his brother-poet* 

A squire well bom, and six foot high. 



His estate lay in Warwickshire, and brought him in 
£1500 per annum. He was generous, but extra^ 
gant, and died in distressed circumstances, * jgagued 
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and threatened by 'wretches,' says Shenstono, *■ that 
arc low in every sense, and forc^ to drink himself 
into pains of the body to get rid of the pains of the 
mind.* He died in 1742, and was buried at Wot- 
ton, near Henley-on- Arden. ‘The Chase* is in 





Ill'll erected by rthen&Uuie to fclomcvvjlle. 

blank verse, and contains jiractical instructions and 
admonitions to sportsmen, Tlu: following is an 
animated sketch of a morning in autumn, prejiara- 
tory to ‘throwing off the pack — 

Now golden Autuiuii from bor ojicn lap 
Her fragrant bounties showers ; tiic fields are shorn ; 
Inwardly smiling, the proud farmer views 
The rising pj'raniids that grace his yard, 

And counts liis large increase ; bis barns are stored, 
And groaning staddlea bend honcath their load. 

All now is free as air, and the gay pack 
In the rough bristly stubbles range miblained ; 

No widow’s tears o’artlow, no secret curse 
Swells in the fanner’s breast, wdiich his pale lips 
Trembling conceal, by his fierce landlord awed: 

But courteous now he levels every fence. 

Joins in the common cry, and halloos loud. 

Charmed with the rattling thunder of the field. 

6h bear mo, some kind iiower invisible ! 

To that extended la>vn ^vhero the gay court 
View the swift racers, stretching to the goal ; 

Games more renowned, and a fur nobler tniiii, 

I Than proud Klean fields could boast of old. 

Oh! were it Theban lyre not wanting here. 

And Pindar’s voice, to do their merit right ! 

•Or to those spacious plains, whore the strained eye. 

In the wide prospect lost, beholds at last 
Sartim’s proud spire, that o’er the hills ascends, 

And pierces through the clouds. Or to thy dowuis, 
Fair Cotswold, where the well-breailied beagle climbs, 
With matchless speed, thy green aspiring brow, 

And leaves theingging multitude behind. 

Hail, gentle Dawui! mild, blushing goddess, hail ! 
Eojoiced I see thy purjile mantle spread 
O’er half tlie skies ; gems pave thy radiant way, 

And orient pearls from every shrub depend. 

Farewell, Cleora ; here deep sunk in down. 

Slumber secure, with happy dreams amused, 

Till grateful streams shall tempt thee to nsccivo 
Thy oarly meal, or thy officious maids ; 

Thie iullet placed shall urge thee to perform 


The important work. Me other joys invite ; / 

The horn sonorous calls, the pacK awaked, 

Their matins chant, nor brook thy long delay* ' 

My courser hears their voice ; see there with ears 
And tail erect, iicighinj£», he pa'«*^s the ground j 
Fierce rapture kindles m his reddening eyes, 

And boils in every vein. As captive boys 

Cowed by the ruling rod and haught}' frowns 

Of pedagogues severe, from their hard tasks, * 

If once dismissed, no limits can contain 
The tumult raised within their little breasts, 

But give a loose to all their fiwlic play ; 

So finm their kennel rush the joyous pack ; 

A thousand wanton gaieties express 
Their inward eestaey, their pleasing sport 
Once more indulgeit, and liberty restotrd. ' 

The rising sun that o’er the horizon peeps, 

As many colours from their glossy skins 
Beaming retleets, as paint the various bow 
When April showers descotid. Delightful scenel 
Where all arouinl is gay ; men, liorsea, dogs ; 

And in each smiling eountenance appears 
Fresh blooming healtii, and universal joy. 

Somerville wrote a poetical address to Addison, 
on tlu* latter purchasing an estafi; in AV^arwicfcshire. 

* In Jiis verses to Addison,' says Johnson, * the 
couplet which mentions Olio is written witli the most 
ex<iuisito delicacy of praise ; it exliibits one of those 
l)ap]>y strokes that are seldom attiiincd.’ Addison, 
it is wcll-knovni, signed his jiapers in the ‘ Specta- 
tor’ with the letters forming tlio name of Clio. The 
couplet which gratified Johnson so highly is as 
follows : — 

Will'll panting virtue her last efforts made, 

You brought your tTio to tho virgin's aid, 

In welcoming Addison to the hunks of Avon, Som- 
erville does not scruple to place him above Shaks- 
IK'are as a jioet ! 

In heaven he sings ; on earth your nmso supplies 
The ini]mitant loss, and heals our weeping eyes: 
Cnrroetly gi eat, she melts luch flinty heart 
AVith oipi.al gt'uius, but superior art. 

Gross as this nii.sjmlgmeiit is, it hliould be remem- 
bered that Voltaire also fell into the same. The 
cold marble of C-ato was iireferred to the living and 
breathing creations of the. ‘ myriad -minded* ma- 
gician. 


The Scottish innsc had been silent for nearly a | 
century, cxeeiiting when it found brief expression 1 
in some stray song of broad humour or simple pa- j 
thus, chanted by the poimlation of the hills and dales. | 
Tlie genius of the country was at len^h revived in | 
all its force and nationality, its comic dialogue, Doric | 
simplicity and tenderness, by Allan Ramsay, whose j 
very name is now an imiiersonation of Scottish j 
scenery and manne rs. The religious austerity of i 
the Covenanters still hung over Scotland, and j 
damjicd the efforts of poets and dramatists ; but a { 
freer spirit found its "way into the towns, along with | 
the increase of trade and commerce. The higher 
cla.sses were in the habit of visiting London, though 
tlie journey was still ix'rforniod on horseback; and 
the writings of Pope and Swift were circulated over 
the North. Clubs and taverns woro rife in Edin* 
burgh, in whieh the assembled wots loved to indulge 
in a pleasantry that often degenerated to excess, | 
Talent was readily known and appreciated; Qxid | 
when Ramsay appeared as an *kuthor, he found the 1 
nation ripe for his native humour, bis ‘nwttiners- ' 
painting strains,’ and his lively original sketches [, 
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of Scottish life. Allan Eamsajr v'm bom in 1686, ^oyed. Allan was admitted a m^ber of this 
in the village of Leadhills, Lanarkshire, where his *blythe society,* and became their poet laureate. 

^ ^ He wrote various, light pieces, chiefly of a local and 

humorous description, which were sold at a penny 
AioSp^H|pE|^ each, and became exceeding];^ popular. He also 

sedulously courted the patronage of the great, sub- 
^ duing his Jacobite feelings, and never selecting a 

fool for his patron. In this mingled spirit o^ pru- 

marri(*(l a writer’s dafighter, 
("hristiana Boss, who was his faithful partncjr for ' 

- ^ more tiian thirty yiiars. He greatly extended las I 

reputation i)y writing a continuation to King j 
- James’s ‘Christ’s Kirk on the Green,’ executed! 

^ with genuine Imniour, fancy, and a perlect mastery i 

of the Scottish language. Nothing so ri(;h had ap- | 
peared since the strains of Dunbar or Lindsay. What . j 
an inimitable skcti;h of rustic life, coarse, but as true ! 
as any by Teniers or Hogarth, is presented in the j 

// And ^eedy wives, wi’ girniiig thniwii, 

^ /yj Cried lasses up to thrift ; 

{^^S^^XeSL/TV Ct^rn^ Cl^. Dogs barkerl, ami tlio lads frae hand 

^ y'y^' Banged to their hrecks like dnft | 

15y break of day. 

father held the situation o£ mamiRer of J^rd Hope- n„„,,ay now left off wiK-nwkins, imd set np a 
tons mines. When he bt^canui a pind, In* Imaslod tooksellor's shop, ‘opposite to Tv'iddry’s Wytid.’ 1 
tout he w^ of the huUI de-wont of tlie i3a)liousic n^xt appeared as jin editor, nud published two j 
tolly, and also collatcrnlly ‘spruiis from a Douglas jy,,. Te<, T<ihlr Mim'Ilam/, lieing a eollectioii 

loin. His mother, Alice Hoe or, wxs of hiijilish winffs, partly his owm ; and Tftc /fem/rcen, a col- 
parenURC, her fatlier haviiiK to n brouslit from lotion of .Sisitlish poems written Iiefere 1600. He 
Dabyiduro to mstruet llie tsiottisli miners in tlieir „„j ,,,,,,1 the task of cditiiiK work, 

art Those who entertoin the tl.eory, that men of „f deficient both in knowledge and 

^mus usually partake lartely of Ihe qualities uiid t,,xtc. ]„ the ‘ Jivergreen,’ he published, as mieient 
dispositions of their mother, inay pe.r m^^ „p 

own, one of which, The I 

some of the Derbyshire blood in Allan l{am.s.iys exhibits high powers of poetry. The genius . 

frankness and joviality of eharaeter. Ills Hither |,f .Scotland is drawn witli a touch of the old heroic 

died while the poet was in his infjuicy; but Ins 

mother marrying again in the same district, Allan 

was brought up at Leadhdls, .ind put to the village (boat daring darted frno his oe, 
school, whore h(! acquired learning tmoiigh to enable braid-sword shoglcd at his ihie, t 

him, as he tells us, to read Horace ‘ faiutL iu the *'*' ’ 

original.’ His lot might hav*’ been a hard one, but ^ shilling spear filled his right hand, 
it was fortunately spent in tlic country till he had stalwart mal^e in banc and brawnd, 

reached his flfteoiitli year ; and Ins lively temperar* proportions largo ; 

ment enabled him, with cheerfulness— A various ramh-w-colourod plaid 

Owre his left spaul he threw, 

To wade through glens wi’ ohorking fcqt, Down his braid hack, frac his white head. 

When neither plaid nor kilt cnuld fend the weet ; The silver wiinplers grew. 

Yfttblythely Wild ho hang out o’er the hrac, j Ainaxed, I gazed, * 

And stend o’er hums as light as nny rac, To see, led at comxuaud, ^ 

Hoping the inomi nuglit ])tovo a better day. A etauipant and rampant * 

* . .QDx *vi .. Fierce lion in his hand. 

At the age of fifteen, Allan was put apprentice to a 

wii^makerin Edinburgh— alight employment suited Tn 1725 appeared his celebrated pastoral drama, The 
to tiia ilender frame and boyish martness, but not Gentle HhepherS^ of which two scenes had previously 
T«ipy oottgenial to hi* iiternry tasU-, His iioetical been imblished under the titles oi Patie and lioger^ 
tali^t, however, was mort‘ observant Ilian creative, and Jem^y and Metjgy. It was recaived witli uni- 
oiiid he did not commence writing till he was about versal approbation, and was republished both in 
Wcntjy-irtx years of .ag-e. He then iienned an address London and Dublin. When Gay visited Scotland 
to, the * Easy Club/ a convivial society of young in company with his patrons, the Duke and Duchess 
miki, tincturie^ witli Jacobite predilections, which of Queensberry, he used to lounge in Allan Bam- 
were also imbU>ed by Bailosay, and which probably say’s shop, and obtain from liim explanations of 
formed an additional recommendation to the favour some of the Scottish expressions, that he might 
*hf Pope and Gay, a distinction that he afterwards communicate them to Pope, who was a great admirer 
' of the poem. This was a delicate and marked o(ffia- 

> To-monrow, pliment, which Allan must have felt, though ne 
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father held the situation of manager of Jxird Hope- i 
ton’s mines. When ho became ii pcnit, lie boasteil I 
that he was of the ‘ auki de, scent’ of tho Dalhoiisic I 
fiwnily, and also collaterally ‘sprung from n Dougli.s 
loin,’ His mother, Alice Bower, was of English 
parentage, her fatlicr liaviiig In'cn brought from 
Derbyshire to instruct the 8<^ottish miners in their 
art Those who entertain the theory, that men of 
genius usually partake largely of the qualities and 
dispositions of tlieir inotber, may perliaps recognise 
some of the Derliysliirc blood in Allan Kam.say’s 
frankness and joviality of character. His father 
died while the poet was in his infancy; but his 
mother marrying again in the same district, Allan 
' was brought up at Leadhills, and put to the village 
school, whore he acquired learning tmoiigh to enable 
; him, as he tells us, to read Horace ‘ faintly in the 
1 original.’ His lot might have boon a hard one, but 
I it was fortunately spent pi tlie country till he had 
1 reached his fifteeiitli year ; and Ins lively temperar* 
ment enabled him, with cheerfulness — 

To wade through glens wi’ ohorking fcqt. 

When neither plaid nor kilt cnuld fend the weet ; 
Yfttblythely ■Wild ho hang out o’er the hrac, j 

And stend o’er burns ns light as nny rae, 

Hoping the inom^ luight ])tovo a better day. 

At the age of fifteen, Allan was put apprentice to a 
wig-makerin Edinburgh — u. light employment suited 
to nia slender frame and hoyisli smartness, but not 
very oemgenial to hi* iiternry tasU-. ilia iioetical 
tal^t, however, was mort‘ observant Ilian creative, 
i ^ he did not commence writing till he was about 
1 Wenty-idx years of .age. He then iienned an address 
to, the ‘Easy Club,* a convivial society of young 
men, tinctu^ with Jacobite predilections, which 
were also imbU>ed by Bamsay, and which probably 
I, formed an additional recommendation to the favour 
' Pope and Gay, a distinction that he afterwards 
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had previously represented hiihsclf as the vicegerent 
of ^ ApoUOf and equal to Homer ! He now removed 
to a better shop, and instead of the Mercury’s head 
which had graced his sign-lward, he put up * the 
presentment of two brothers’ of the Muse, Hen Jon- 
son and Drummond. He next established a circu- 
lating library, the first in Scotland. He associated 
on familiar terms with the Ica^ling nobility, lawyers, 
wits, and literati of Scotland, and was the Tope or 
Swift of the North. His son, afterxvards ii distin- 
guished artist, he sent to Rome for instruction. 
But the prosperity of poets seems liable to an un- 
I common share of crosses. He was led l»y the 
prornpl^ings of a taste then rare in Scotland to eKiKairl 
his savings in the erection of a theatn', for tin* per- 
formance of the regular drama. He wished to keep 
his ‘ troop’ together by tli<! ‘pith of’ reason but 
he did not calculate on the pith (jf an aid. of par- 
liament in the hands o+’ a, hostile magistrate. 'J’he 
statute for licensing theidves iirohibited all dramatic 
exhibitions without special liecnae and the royal 
lettcrs-patent; and on tlu' strength of this enact- 
ment the magistrates of Edinburgh slmt up Allan’s 
theatre, leaving liini without re<lress. To adrl to 
his mortification, tlic envious poetasters and strict 
religionists of llie day attacked liim with personal 
satires and lampoons, under sueli titles as ‘ A 
Looking-Glass for Allan Ramsay;’ ‘The Dying 
Words of Allan Ramsay and ‘The Flight of Reli- 
gious Piety from Scotland, upon the actaamt of 
Ramsay’s lewd hooks, and the hell-bred playhouse 
comedians,’ See. AUan endeavoured to enlist ITesi- 
dent Forbes and the judges on his side by a poet ical 
address, in which he prays for compensation from 
the legislature — 

Syne, for amonrls for what I’ve lost. 

Edge via into some cannij post. 

His circumstances and Avishes at this crisis are more 
particularly explained m a letter to the presid(*iit, 
which now lies before n.s : — 

‘Will you,’ ho writes, ‘ giv(; me soiiuiliing to 
do? Hero 1 juiss a sort of half idl(‘ scrimp life, 
tending a trifling trade, that scarce affords me t!i<- 
needful. Had I not j^ot a jiarcd of guineas from 
you, and such as you, wdio wen* pleased to patronise 
iiiy hubscriptions, T slioidd not havi> had a uray 
gniat. 1 think shame (hut why should I, wdien f 
open niy mind to one of >our goodness?) In hint 
that I want to have some small eonnnis,sioii, when it 
happens to fall in your Avay to put me into it.’* 

It does not nppe,'ir that he either got money or a 
post, hut he ajiplicd liirnself attentively to his )» ei 
ness, and., soon recruited his purse. A cilizcii-like 
' good sense regulated the life of Ramsay. He gave 
over poetry ‘ before,’ he priKhnlly says, ‘ the cool- 
ness of fancy that attends advanced 3‘ears should 
make mo risk the reputation T had acquiretl’ 

'• 5?rae twenty-fn^c to five-an<l-f(»rty, 

My rausc ivas nowdher sneer nor dorty ; 

My Pegasus wad break his letluT 
E’en at the shagging of a feather. 

And through i<leas scour like drift. 

Streaking ins wings up to the lift ; 

Then, th^i, my soul Avas in a low, 

That gart my numhera safely row. 

But eild and judgment ’gin to say, 

Let be your sangs, apd learn to pray. 

About the year 1743, his circumstances were suffi- 
ciently Nourishing to enable him to build himself a 
itnall octagon-shaped house on the north side of 

tiie numuaoiipt coUoctions in Culloden tlouae. 


the Castle hill, wdiich he cjillcd Ramsay Lodge, but 
which some of his waggish friends compared to a 








goose pie. Hi* lohl Lord Kliliiink one diiy of this 
ludicrous eompnrisoii. ‘ Wh.'d,’ said the w'ltty yveer, 
‘a goose pie! In good faith, Alhin, imw that I see 
you in it, I think tlie house is not ill named.’ Ho 
lived in this singular-looking mansion (which has 
since been somewiiat alLered) tvvelvi^A'Cfirs, and died 
of a complaint that liad long afihctetJ him, scurvy 
in the gums, on the 7th of ./anu.iry JrfiH, at the 
age of seA'(>nty-tAvo. So mmdi of ph'asimtry, good 
huiiiour, and w oridly enjoyment, is niixi-d up with 
the history of Allan Ittniisay, that his lifts is one 
of till! ‘green and sunny sjiots’ in literary hio- 
grapliy. Tlis genius Avas well rewardc'd; and he pos- 
sessed lliat turn of mind A\hii‘h liavid llume says it 
IS more hapjiy to jiosseiss than to he liorn to an estate 
of t('ii tliousuiul a-ye.ir a disposition always to see 
the f'lvourahle side of things. I 

Ivaiusay’s lUK'tieal wmrks are sufficiently various; 
and one of Jus editors has amhiliously classed them 
und<*r tlie heads of serious, eh giac, comic, matiric, 
epigramniatieal, jiastoral, lyric, (‘yiistolary, fables and 
t.ales. He wrote trasli in nil dejiartiiieuts, hut failed 
in none. His tales urc quaint and humorous, though, 
like those of Trior, lliey arc too often indelicate. | 
The Monk and MUie/'s IM/a, founded on a poem of 
j liunhar, is as hapyjy an adaiitution of an old poet as 
any of Pope’s or Dryden’s from Chaucer. His lyrics 
want the grace, simplietty, and beauty wdiich Burns 
breathed into these ‘ wood-notes wild,’ designed alike 
for cottage and hall; yet some of those in the 
* (rcntle Shepherd’ are dclieate and tender; and 
others, such as The last time I rainr uer the MoOTt 
and The. Yrlloiv-haired Laddie, are still favouriteis 
with all lovers of Scottish sung. In one of the 
least happy of the lyriiis there occurs this Ijeautiful 
image ; — 

How joyfully my spirits rise. 

When dancing she niuvee finely, 0 j 
I guess what heaven is by her eyes. 

Which sparkle so divinely, 0. , 

His Lochnler no More is a strain of manly feeling 
i^and unafiected pathos. The poetical epistles of 
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] litamsay wore undoubtedly the prototyi>es^ of thoflo 
I by Burufl, and many of the stanzas may challen^ 
i comparison with tliem. Ho makes frequent classi- 
' cni allusions, especially to the works of lloracc, with 
* whicli he scenjs to have been w'ell acquainted, and 
j whose gay and easy turn of mind harmonised with 
; Ills own. In ati cjiistlc to Mr James Arbuckle, 

■ the poet gives a characteristic and mintito painting 
lof himself: — 

IinpriuiiH, then, for tallness, T 
Am five foot and four inches high ; 

A black-a-vioed snod dapper fellow, 

Nor lean, nor overlaid wi’ tallow ; 

With phiz of a Morocco cut, 

Resembling a late man of w'it, 

Auld gabhet Spec, who was sae cunning 
To be a duinmic ten ylurs ruiining- 
Theu for the fabric of iny inind, 

’Tis iTiair to mirth than grief inclined: 

1 rather choose l,o laugh at lolly. 

Than show dislike by mohineboly ; 

W(‘ll judging a sour heavy face 
Tfl not the truest mark ol grace. 

1 hate a drunkard or a glutton, 

Vet I’m nae fae to wine and mutton : 

Croat tables ne’er engaged my wishes, 

When crowded with o’er mony dishes ; 

A licalthfu’ stomach, sharply set, 

Prclera a back-sey^ pil)ing hct. 

1 never c;ould imagine ’t vicious 
Of a fair fame to lie ainbilious : 

Ih^iud to be thought a comic j»oct, 

And let a judge ol nuiiibers know it, 

1 court occasion thus to show it. 

Ramsay addressed epistles ti' (lay jind Somerville, 
and the latticr paid him m I'ind, in very flattering 
verses. Jn one of Allan’s answers is the following 
picturesque sketch, in illustration of Ins own con- 
tempt for the stated rules of art 

1 love the garden wild and wide, 

Where oaks hare plum trees by tlnir side ; 
Where woodbines and the twisting vine 
Clip round the pear tiee and Ihe pine; 

Where mixed jonquils juul gow'iins grow. 

And roses huidst rank elover blow 
Upon a biuik of a clear strand, 

In wiroplings led by nature’s hand ; 

Though docks and brambles hern and there 
May soroetbiies cheat ilio gardener’s care, 

Yet this to mo a paradise 
Coinjmred w'lth prime cut plots and nice, 

Where nature has to art resigned, 

Till all looks mean, stiff, and confined. " 
Heaven Hoiher taught ; tlio critic draws 
Only from him and such their laws ; 

The native bards fust plunge the deep 
Before the artful dare to lea)). 

The ‘ Gentle Shc\)hcrtr is the greatest of Ramsaj 's 
works, and iKjrhaps the finest pastoral drama in tlie 
world. It possesses that air of primitive simplicity 
and seclusion which seems Indispensable in compo- 
sitions of this class, at the same time that its land- 
soapes arc filled with lih'-like beings, who interest 
us n*om their fdiaracter, situation, and circiinistaiices. 
It has none of that studied ttniricney and unnatural 
artito which are intruded into the ‘Paithful Shep- 
hetdess’ of Fletcher, and is equally free from tin; 
to^Oas allegory and forced conceits of most iiastoral 
p06ms4 It is a genuine picture of .Scottish life, but 
of Ulb . passed in simple rural cmploynienta, apart 
frorW^C guilt and fover of large towns, and relleet- 
ing ij^ly the pure ajid unsophisticsted emotions of 

. lAfifrlOln* 


' our nature. The affected sensibilities and feigned 
distresses of the Cotydona and Ddtas find no place iu 
Ramsay’s clear ahd manly page. Ho drew his shep- 
herds from the life, placed them in scenes which he 
actually saw, and made them speak the language 
which he every da>- heard — the free idiomatic speech 
of his native vales. Ilis art lay in the beautiful 
selection of his materials — in the grouping of his 
well-defined characters — ^the invention of a xdot, ro- 
mantic yet natural— the delightful appropriateness 
of every speech and :iuxiliury incident, and in the 
tone of generous sentiment and true feeling which 
K», notifies this scene of humble virtue and happiness. 
The love of liis ‘ gentle’ rustics is at first artless 
and confiding, though partly disguised by maiden 
coyness and arch humour; and, it is expressed in lan- 
guage and ineidents alternately ajimaing aiid im- 
p:issioncd. At length the hero is elevated in station 
above his mistress, and their affection assumes a 
deeper ehanuder from the threatened daggers of a 
separation. Mutual distress and tenderness break 
down reserve. The simple heroine, without forget- 
ting lier natural dignity and modesty, lets out lier 
whole soul her early eompauiou ; and when assured 
of Ills unalterable attaehment, slie Jiot only, like Mi- 
randa, ‘ weeps at w hat she is glad of,’ but, witli the 
true pride of a Seottish maiden, she resolves to study 
‘ gentler eharms,’ jiud to educate hersdf to he worthy 
of her lover. I\)Ctieal justiee is done to this faithful 
attaehment, by both the eharaeters being found 
equal in birth and station, TIio poet’s taste and 
jiulgment are eviueed in the superiority wliieh ho 
gives his hero ami luToine, without d(>basing their 
.assfieiates below their projier levi.*! ; 'while a ludit;rous 
eoutr-ist to both is siqiplied by the underidot of 
Baulil 3 ' and bis courtshijis, Tbc elder cbaracters in 
the piece afford a tine relief to the youthful iiairs, 
besides eompleting Hie rustic pii*turc. While one 
scene discloses the young sheiiherds by ‘craigy 
bi(‘lds’ and ‘ crystal springs,’ or irreseiits Peggy and 
.Jenny on t.h(‘ hlcacliing green — 

A trotting burnic wimpling through the ground — 

another slaws us the sung lliatclied cottage, with 
its barn and jicat-staek, or the interior of the bouse, 
with a clear glancing on tlie floor, and its in- 
mates hapjiy 'With innocent mirth and rustic plenty. 
The drama altogether makes one proud of xieasant 
life and the virtues oi a .Scottish cottage. Ry an 
ill-judged imitation of Gay, in his ‘ Beggar’s*Opera,’ 
Ramsay interspersed songs throughout the ‘ Gentle 
Sheidicrd,’ which interrujit the action of the iiieec, 
and too often nicr^y repeat, in a diluted form, the 
sentiments of the dialogue. These should be re- 
moved to the end of tbe drama, leaving undisturbed 
the most perfect delineation of rural man- 

ners, without vulgar liuniiility or affectation, tluit 
ever w^as drawn. « 


[Oi7c^*oijfc ]roracc.'\ 

Look up to Pentlaud’s towering tap, 

Buried beneath great wreaths of snaw, 

O’er ilka cleugh, ilk scaur, and slap, 

As high as ony Roman wa'. 

Driving their ba’s frae whins or fee, 

There’s no ao gnwfcr to bo seen, 

A Nor douBcr foivk w'ysipg ajee 

The blast bouls on Tonison’s green. 

Then fling on coals, and ripe the ribs. 

And beck the Louse baith but and ben ; 

That mutchkin stoup it bauds but dribs,' 

Then let’s get in the tappit hen. 
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Good clarot best keeps out the cauld, ' 

And drives away the winter soon ; 

It makes a man baith j^sb and bauld, 

And heaves his saul beyond the moon. 

Leave to the gods your ilka care, 

If that tliey think us worth their while ; 

I’hey can a rowth of blessings span;, 

IV'ych will our fashious fears beguile. 

For what they have a mind to do, 

Tlnit will they do, sbmild we gang wild ; 

If they command the storms to blaw. 

Then upo* sight the hailstanea thud. 

But soon as e'er tliey cry, ‘ Be quiet,* 

'I’he blattering winds dare nae tuair nunc, 

But cour into their caves, and wait 
The high command of suin-eme Jove. 

Let neist day come as it thinks fit. 

The present minute’s only ours; 

On pleasure lot’s eiiij)loy our wit, 

And laugh at foiiiiiic’s lecklcss powers. 

Be sure ye dinna qnat the grip 
Of ilka joy when ye are young. 

Before aiild ago* your vitals nip, 

And lay yc twafald o’er a lung. 

Sweet youth’s a blythe ami heurtsoine time ; 

Then, lads and lasses, ivhile it’s May, 

(Jae poll tlu! gowini in its ]>rime, 

Before it ivitlier ami ileeay. 

Watch the salt minutes of delight, 

When Jenny speaks boneatli her breath ; 

And kisses, laying a’ tlie vyte 
On you, if she kep ony skaitli. 

* Haith, ye’re ill-bre 1,’ she’ll smiling say ; 

‘ Ve’ll worry me, y<»u greedy I’ook;* 

.Syne fnie your anus she’ll rin away. 

And hub* bersidl in .some dark nook. 

Her laugh will lead you to the ])laee. 

Where lies the liajiptueHs you want. 

And plainly tells you to your face, 

Nineteen naysays arc half a grant. 

Now.to her heaving bosom eliiig, 

And sweetly toolie for a kiss, 

I’rao her fair finger whup a ring, 

As token oi“ a future Idiss. 

These benisous, I’m very sure. 

Arc of the gods’ indulgent grant ; 

Then, surly carles, I'lhishtjjrf'orhear 

To plague us nitli your vvliiuiug cant. 

[Ill this instance, tlie felicitous niuiuuT in which 
Kamsay has preserved tlie Jloratian ease and spirit, 
ami at the same time tHotbed the wliole in a true 
Scottish garb, renders liis version greatly superior 
to Ijryde'ri’s ICnglisli one. For eornparison, two 
stanzas of the latter are subjoined : - 
Secure those golden early joys, 

That youth unsoured with sorrow bears, 

Ere withering time the taste destroys 
With sickness and unwieldy year*'. 

For active sports, for pleasing rest, 

This is tlHi time to lie posscst ; 

The best is but in season best. 

The appointed hour i)f promised bliss, 

The pleasing whisper in the dark, 

The half unwilling willing kiss, 

I’he laugh that guides tliec to the mark, 

When the kind nymph would coyness feign. 

And hides but to be found again ; 

' These, these are joys the gods for youth ordain.] 


Sonff. t * 

Tttno— Bush Aboou Tnuiuatr. 

At sotting day and rising morn, 

^tTth soul that still shall love thee, 
ril a.sk of heaven thy safe return, 

W'ith all that can improve thee. 

I’B visit aft the birkon busli, 

Where first thou kindly told mo 
Sweet tales of love, and hid thy blush, 
Whilst round thou didst enfold me. 

To all our haunts I will repair. 

By gi'oenwood shaw or fountain; 

Or ivhero the summer day I’d share 
With tluH* u)»oii yon mountain : 

'J’hcre will 1 tell the trees ami flfiwers, 

From fhonglits unfeigned and tender; * 
By vows you’re mine, by love is yours 
A heart which (‘annot wander. 

Tin hist Time 1 came o’o* /Ac Afoor, 

I’ho last tune 1 came o’er tlie moor, 

1 left iny lovo behind me ; 

Ye powers ! what pain do J emliirc, 

When soft ideas mind me ! 

Soon jiH the ruddy morn displayed 
'I'he beaming day ensuing, 

1 met betimes mv lovely maid, 

111 fit retreats for wooing. 

Beneath the cooling sluuh* wo lay, 

< lazing and chastely H[iorting ; 

Wo kissed and promised time away, 

'I'ill night spread her black curtain. 

I jiitied all beneath the skies, 

JO’en kings, when she was nigh me ; 

III rajitures I beheld her eyes, 

Wliieh could but ill deny mo. 

Should I he called wdiovo eaniion.s roar, 
Where inoital steid may w'ound mo; 

Or east upon some foreign shore, 

Where dangers may surround me ; 

Yet Jioprs again to see my Jove, 

'J’o feast on glow ing hisses, 

Sliall make my cares at distance move, 

In jirosjicct of such Mi.sses. 

In all my .soul there’s not one placo 
'I'o let a riial enter ; 

Since she excels in every grace. 

In her my hne shall eontic. 

Sooner the seas shall cease to flow, 

Their waves the Alps sliall cover, 

On (freenland ice shall roses grow, 

Before J erase to lovo her. 

'J'lie next time I go o’er iho moor, 

She shall a lover find mo ; 

Ami that iny faith is firm and jiuro, 

'riiough I left her behind me : 

Then Hymen’s sacred bonds shall chain 
My heart to her fair bosom ; 

'J’lierc, while rny being docs remain, 

My love more fresh shall blossom. 

hovkaber No More. 

Farewell to Lochaber, ami farmvell my Jean, 
Where hcartsome with thee I’ve mony day beeu; 
For Lochaber no more, l<oehabcr no more. 

We’ll maybe return to Lochaber no more. 

These tears that I shed tJiey arc a’ for my dear, 
And no for the dangers attending on wear ; 
Though bore on rough seas to a far bloody shoio, 
Maybe to return to Lochaber no more. * 
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Thougli hurricanes rlse^ and rise everjr winft, 
They’ll ne'er'roako a tempest like that in my mind ; 
Though loudest of thunder on louder waves roar, 
That’s naothing like leaving my love on the shore. 
To leave thee behind mio my heart is sair pained ; 
By ease that’s inclorious no fame can be gained ; 
And beauty and love’s the reward of the brave, 

And I must deserve it before 1 can crave. ' 

*Then glory, my Jcaiiy, man plead my excuse ; 
Since honour commands rue, how can J refuse! 
Without it 1 ne’er can have merit for thee. 

And without thy fav<*ur I'd better not bo. 

I gae then, iny la8.s, to win honour and fame. 

And if I should luck to come gloriously hame, 

I’ll bring a heart to thee with love running (k’er. 

And then I’ll leave thee and Lochaber no luorO. 


CSminh 

fFrmu tlio ‘ (Jontlc S)ic]»hf‘i'd.’ — Art 

Hear how 1 served my lass I love as well 
As ye do .Icnny, and with heart as leal, 
liast morning 1 was gay and early out. 

Upon a dike 1 leaned, glowering about, 

I saw my hi eg come linkin’ o’er the lee ; 

I saw my Meg, but Meggy saw na me ; 
l''oT yet the sun wji-s wading tlirough the mist, 

And she was close upon me e'er she wist ; 

Her coats w<‘re kiltii, and did sweetly shaw 
Her straight bare legs that rvliitcrwcre than snaw. 
Her cockemouy snooded up fu’ sleek. 

Her haffet locks hang waving on her cheek ; 

Her cheeks sae ruddy, and hei e’en sac clear; 

And oh t her mouth's like ony hinny }»ear. 

Neat, neat she was, in hiistine wnisUc-at ekan, 

As she came skitFmg o’er the dewy green. 

Blythsonje 1 cried, *My bonny Meg, come hen*, 

I ferly wdiorefore ye’ic st» soon asteer? 

But 1 can giress, yc’rc gaun to gatlier ddw.’ 

She scoured away, and said, ‘ \V'hiit’8 that to you ?’ 
‘Then, fare-ye-wool, Meg-dorts, and o’en’s ye hke,’ 

1 careless cried, and lap in o’c’- the dike. 

I trow, when that she saw, withiii a ci‘a(;k, 

She earne with a right thievolcss errand hack. 

Misca’d me first ; thou bade me LouufI my dog, 

To wear up three waff ewes strayed on ilie hog. 

1 lough; and sac did she; tin n with great ha.stc 
1 olasped ray arras about her neck and naist ; 

About her yielding waist, and took a fouth 
Of sweetest kisses frae her glowing mouth. 

Wliile hard and fast 1 held her ii. my grijis. 

My veiT Haul came lou]ting to my 

Sair, sair she flet wi’ me ’tween ilka smack. 

But wool X kend she meant iiac as sJic spak. 

Dear Hoger, when your jo jmts on her gloom. 

Do ye sae too, and never fash your tliumh. 

Seom to forsake her, soon she’ll change lier niooil ; 

Oae woo anither, and she’ll gang dean wud. 

on Marrittffc.'] 

rxeuv and .trvnv , 

Tmny, Come, M< g, let’s la' (o wuik up(»n this green ; 
This shining day n J1 bbau h .,at hnen clean ; 

The water clear, the lift unclouded blue, 

Will mak them like a lily wor. wi’ dew. 

Ptygf* Gao far’er up tho hum to Ha'nhie’a How 
There a’ the sweets o* spring and summer grow : ’ 
There ’tween twa birks, out owor a little lin, 
i The water fa’s and make a singin’ din ; 

1 A jwA breast'dcL’p, beneath as clear as ghiss, 

Koikes wi* oAsy whirls tho bordering gratis. 

■ Wa’U end bftr washing while the morning’s cool ; 

^ A»d when the d^y grows het, we’ll to the pool. 


There wash oursells — ’tis heolthfu* now in May, 

And sweetly caulor on sae warm a day. 

Jenny. l)aft loHsie, when we’re naked, what’ll ye say 
Gif our twa herds come brattling down the brae, 

And see us sac? — that jeering fallow Pate 
Wad taunting say, ‘ llaith, lasses, ye’re no blate !’ 

Pegtjy. W c’re far frae ony road, and out o’ sight ; 

The lads they’re feeding far boyont tho height. i 

But toll me, now, dear Jenny, we’re our lane, 

What gars ye jdague your wooer wi’ disdain ? 

Tho rmebouis a’ tent this as weol as 1, 

That Roger loes ye, yet ye caretia hy. 

What ails yc at him ! Troth, between us twa. 

He’s wordy 3 'ou (he best day e’er ye saw. j 

Jenny. J diniui like l)iin, Peggy, there’s an end ; : | 

A herd mair sheeju.sh yet I never kond. j i 

He kames liis luiir, indeed, and gaes right snug, 

Wi’ ribbon knots at his blue bannot lug, I ' 

Wbilk pcnsily he wears a thought a-jee, i 

And spreads his gartens diced beneath his knee ; ; : 

Ho falds his o'erlay down his breast wi’ care, , 

And few gang trigger to kirk or fair : ! 

For a’ that, he can neither sing nor say, i , 

I Fxeept, ‘ How d’ve V — or, ‘ There’s a bonny day.’ | 
Ptgyif. Ye da^h the lad wi’ constant slighting pride, |j 
: llatrod for love is unco sair to bide ; 1 

But ve’ll re])ent ye, if his love grow cauld — 

W'hak like’s a dorty maiden when she’s auld! i 

Ijiko dawted ivean, that taiTOWs at its meat, | 

That for some feeklcss whim will orp and greet ; 

TJie lave laugh at it, till the dinner’s past, 

And syne the fool tiling is obliged to fast, 

Or pcart anitlier’s leavings at tho last. I 

h'v ' .Jenny, tliiuk, I'uul dinna sit your time. 

.fenny. I never thought a single life a crime. 
f^eygy. Nor 1 : hut love in whispers lets us ken, 

Thai men were made for us, and we for men. 

.fenny. If Hoger is my jo, he kens himsell, 
h'or sic a talc 1 never lieard linn tell. 

He ghiwrs and sighs, and I can guess the cause ; 

"But wha’s obliged t<> siicll liis hums and haws ? 
I\Tiene’cr he likes to tell liis mind mair plain, 

I’ho tell him frankly ne’er to do’t iigaiii. 

'J'lu‘y’re fools that slaveiy like, and may be free ; 

The ohiels may a’ knit up themsells for me. 

P^OUff’ doing your wa’s ; for me, I hoc a mind 
Ti) 1)0 as yielding as iny I’atic’s kind. 

.fenny. 11 eh lass ! how can ye loe that rattle-skull? 

A very dcil, that aye maun him his wull ; 

Wo’ll soon hear tell, what a poor fechting life 
You twa will lead, sae soou’s ye’ro man and wife. 

Peggy. I’ll riii the risk, nor hac T ony fear, j 

But rather think ilk langsorne day a year, 

Till 1 wi’ i>leasure rndlint my hridal-bed, 

Where on my Patie’a breast I’ll lean my head. 

Jenny. Ho may, indeed, for ton or filteen days, 

Mak ineiklc o’ ye, wi’ an unco fraiso, 

And daut yc baith aforo fouk, and your lane ; 

But soon as his newfanglediiess is gane, * 

He’ll look upon you as his tether-stake, 

And think he’s tint his freedom for your sake. • * ' 

Instead then o’ lang days o’ sweet delight, 

Ac day be dumb, and a’ the neiat he’ll llyto : 

And maybe, in his barleyhoods, ne’er stick 
To lend his loving wife a louudering lick, 

Peggy, Sic coarse-spun thoughts as thae want pith 
to move • 

My settled mind ; I’m ower far gano in love. 

Patie to me is dearer than my breath ; 

But want o’ him, I dreail nae other skaith. 

There’s nano o’ a’ tho herds that tread the green 
^Tas sic a smile, or sic twa glancing een i 
And then he speaks wi’ sic a taking art — 

His words they thirle like music through my heart 
How blytUely can he sport, and gently rave^ 

Aud jest at feckless fears- that fright the lave I " 
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tlk dny that he’s alane upon the hill, 

JHo reads fell books that teach him meikle skill* 

He is— —but what need I say that or this ? 

I’d spend a month to tell you what he is ! 

In a’ he says or does, there’s sic a gate, 

The rest seem coofs compared wi’ my dear Pate. 

His hotter sense will lang his love secure ; 

Ilhnature hefts in sauls that’s weak and poor. 

Jenny. Hoy, Bonny loss o’ Branksome/ or’t be lang, 
Your witty Pate will put you in n sang. 

Oh, ’tis a pleasant thing to be a bride ; 

Spio whingoing getts about your ingle-side, 

Yelping for this or that wi’ fashoous din : i 

To niak them brats, then ye maun toil and spin. 

Ae wean fa’s sick, ano scads itsell wi’ broe, 

Ane breaks his shin, anithcr tints his shoe ; 

I 'riie Deil goes o^cr Jock WalmtcVy hame grows hell, 
j And Pate misca’s ye warn- than tongue can tell 1 
P^9WJ' Yes, it’s a lieart'^onie tliijig to be a wile, 
i When round the ingle-edge young sprouts arc rife. 

Gif I’m sao happy, 1 shall hae delight 

To hear their little plaints, and keep them right. 

Wow! Jenny, can tlieni greater pleasure l)c. 

Than see sic Avee tots toolying at your knee; 

When a’ they otlle at — theij' greatest Avish, 

Ta to be made o’ ijjul ubLam a kiss ? 

Can there be toil in tenting day and night 
The like o’ them, Avlion love maks care delight 1 
Jenny. But poortith, Peggy, is the Avarst o’ a’ ; 

Gif o’er your heads ill-chanco should begg’ry draw, 

But little love or canty cheer can come 
Frae duddy doublets, and a pantry tooin. 

Your nowt may die— the spate may bear aAA'ay 
Frao affthe hoAVms your damty rucks o’ hay. 

The thick-blawn wreaths o’ snaAv, or blashy ihows, 
May sinoor your wathers, and may rot your cAves. 

A dyvour buys your butter, aa^oo, and cheese, 

But, or the day o’ payment, breaks, and llecs. 

Wi’ gloomin’ broAv, the laird seeks in his rent ; 

It’s no to gie ; your merchant '.s to the bent. 

His honour maunna want — lie poinds your gear ; 

Sync, driven frae house ajid Laid, Avhens will yc 
steer f 

Hear Meg, be wise, and live a single life ; 

Troth, it’s nae mows to be a married Avife. 

Peggy. May sic ill luck befa’ that silly she 
Wha has sic fears, for that was never me. 

Let fouk bode Aveel, and strive to do ihcii best ; 

Nae mair’s required ; let Heaven inak out tho rest. 
I’ve heard my honest uncle afteii say, 

That lads should a’ for wives that’s Airtnous pni) ; 

For the maist thrifty inari coubl jioA'cr get 
A weel -stored room, unless his Avife w’ad let: 
Wherefore nocht shall be Avaniiif^ on my part, 

To gather wealth to raise my shepherd’s heart : 
Whate’er he wins, I’ll guide wi’ canny care. 

And win the vogue at market, tron, or fair, 

. For halesomc, clean, chea]>, anti suflicient ware. 

A flock o’ lambs, cheese, butter, and some woo. 

Shall first be said to j^ay the laird his due ; 

•Syne ^ behind’s our ain. Thus, Avithout fesir, 

Wi’ loA'-o and rowth, we through the warld Avill steer j 
And when my Pate in bnims and gear grows rife. 
He’ll bless the day ho gat me for his Avifc. 

Jenny. But what if some young giglet on the gi-eeii, 
Wi’ dimpled cheeks and twa b^^witching een, 

Should gar you# Patie think his half-worn Meg, 

‘And her kenn’d kisses, hardly worth a teg i 

Peggy. Nae mtiir o’ that — Bear Jenny, to be free, 

' There’s some men constanter in love than avc : 

Nor is the ferly great, when nature kind 
Has blest them wi’ solidity o’ mind. 

They’ll reason calmly, and wi’ kindness smile, 

When our short passions wad our peace beguile : 

Soe, whensoe’er they slight their maiks at hame, 

It’s ten to one the wives. are maist to blame. 


Then I’ll employ wi’ pleasure n’ ray art 
To keep him cheerfu’, iviul secure liis heatt- 
At e’en, when ho conies Aveary frae the Hill, 

I’ll hae a’ things made ready to his Avill ; 

In winter, An'hen ho toils through wind and rain, 

A bleezing ingle, and a clean hearthstane ; 

And soon as ho fiings by his plaid and staft’, 

The Hcothing pat’s bo rcaily to tak all'; 

Clean hag-a-bag I’ll spread upon his board, * ' 

And serve him wi’ the best aa c can aflbrd ; ! 

Good humour and Aiiiite bigonets shall be 
Guard.s to my face, to keep liifi love for mo. 

Jenny. A disk o’ man icd Ioa'o right soon grows cauld, 
And doseiiH down to nano, itM fouk grow auld. 

Peggy. But aac’II groAv auld thegither, anil ne’er find 
The loss o’ youih, avIicu love grows on the mind. 

Htiinis and thcii bairns niak sme a. firmer tio. 

Than aught in h)ve tho like of us can spy. 

See yon twa elms that grow np side by side, 

Suppose them some years syne bridegroom and bride; 
N<‘!irer and nearer ilka year they’Ac prest. 

Till wide their spreading brandies are inrreast, 

And ill their ini.\turo iioiv are fully blest : i 

This shields the itln-r Irao the eastlin blast, I 

That, in let mu, defend.s it frae the vvust. 

Sie as stnml single (a state sao liked by you ’) 

Beneath ilk .storm, trac evorv airt, maim bow. 

Jenny. 1’a e#loii(' — 1 yield, dear lassie ; 1 maun yield ; 
Your better souse has fairly won the field. 

With the assistance of n littlo fao 

Ifies darned AVJthiu inv bie isl, this mony a dny. 

Peggy. Alake, poor prisoner ! Jeimy, that’s no fair. 
That ye’ll no let the Avee thing tii,lv the air : ' 

TIaste, let him out; avc'11 tent ns wed’s we can, i 

Gif he be Bauldy’s or yioor Bogei's man, i 

Jenny. Anitln'r tinu'“H as good ---for see, the sun ^ 
Is right far np, and we’n' not yet beirun 
'I'o freath the grnith — if cankered Mmlge, our aunt, 
Como up the burn, .she'll gie’s a, wicked rant: 

But when Avc’vc done, I'll tel! y(' a’ my mind; 

For this seems true — nae lass <an lie unkind. 


T)i: \ AIATIRTM. I 

The dramatic lit eral nri' of this period Avas, like its 
general ymetry, polished and artilieiul. In tragedy, 
the higlu'.st luime is that of Soutbernc, wlio may 
claim, A\ith Otway, tlie jiow-er of touching the pas- 
sions, yet bi.s language is feeble comjiared with that 
of tlie great draimi.t,iKt.s, and his general style low 
and imimpres.siA’^e. Addison’s ‘ (’aio' is more pro- 
perly a classical poem than a drama — as cold and 
less vigorous than the tragedies of Jonson. In 
comedy, the national taste is apparent in its faithful 
and witty delineations of jiolisbed life, of which 
Wycherley and CongreA^c- had set the example, and 
Avhieh Avas well continued by Farquhar and Van- 
bnigli. Bi.iiirnont and Fletcber first introduced 
what may l*e called comedies of intrigue, borrowed 
from the Spanish drama; and the innovation ap- 
pears to have been congenial to the English taste, j 
for it still pervades our comic literature. The 
vigorous exposure of the immorality of the stage by : 
Jeremy Collier, and the essays of Steele and Addi- 
son, improving the taste and moral feeling of the ; 
ymhlic, a partial reformation took phiee of those 
luiisanees of the drama Andiich the Ilcstoration had 
introduced. The Master of the Bevels, by whom 
all plays had to he licensed, also aided in this work 
of retrenchment; hut a glance at even those m- 
proved plays of the reign of William III. and IUb 
successors, will sIioav that ladies frequenting tke 
theatres hud still of'casion to wear masks, whigh 
I Colley Cibber says tliey usually -did on the tot days 
I of acting of a new play. 
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TBOMA8 SOUTBEXUIK. 

Thomas Southehne (165Q-1746) may be classed 
either vrith the last or the present period. His life 
was long, extended, and prosperous. He was a 
native of Dublin, but came to England, and enrolled 
himself in the Middle Teraide as a student of law. 
He afterwards entered the army, and held the rank 
of captain under the Duke of York, at the time of 
Monmouth’s insurrection. His latter days were 
spent in retirement, and in the possession of a con- 
siderable fortune. 

Southerne wrote ton plays, but only two exhibit 
his characteristic powers, namely, Jsubclht^ or the 
Fated Marriage^ and Oroomko. The latter is founded 
on an actual occurrence ; Oroonoko, an African 
prince, having been stolen from his native kingdom 
of Angola, and carried to one of tlie West India 
ishmds. The impassioned grandeur of Oroonoko’s 
suflTerings, his hursts of horror and indignation at the 
slave trade, and his unhappy passion for Imoinda, 
are powerful and pathetic. In the following scene, 
the hero and heroine unexpectedly meet after a long 
absence : — 

Oroo. My soul steals from iny hoily through my eyes ; 
All that is left of life I’ll gaze away, 
jAnd die upon the pleasure. ^ 

lAeut. Q’his is strange ! 

ih'oo. If you but mock me with her image here : 

If she he not Imoinda — 

[She looka vpon him and fidls info 
a swoon; he runs to her. 

Ila ! she faints ! 

Nay, then, it must be she— it is Itnoiiula! 

My heart confesses her, and 1 ch]»s for joy. 

To. welcome her to her own empire hcic. [Kisses lur. 
Imoinda! oh, thy Oroonoko calls. 

Imo.' [Jh covering.') My Oroonoko! Oh! I can't 
believe 

What any man can say. Hut if T am 

To be deceived, there’s something in that name. 

That voice, that face — [Sfeercs at him. 

Oh ! if I know myself, I cannot be mistaken. j 

[Embraces him. 

(h'OO. Never here : 

You cannot be mistaken : I am yours, 

Your Oroonoko, till that you would have; 

Your tender, loving husband. 

Jmo. All, indeed, 

'I'bat I wouhl have : my husband ! then I am 
Alive, and wjiking to t lie joys I feel : 

They were so great, I could not tLInk ^cm true; 

But I believe all that you say to me ; 

For truth itself, and everlasting love. 

Grows in this breast, and pleasure in these arms. 

Oroo. Take, take mo all ; inquire into iny heart 
(Y ou know the way to every secret there), 

My heart, the sacred treasury of love : 

And if, in absence, 1 have inisoraployed 
A mite from the noh store ; if 1 have spent 
A wish, a sigh, but what T sent to you, 

May I be cursed to wish and sigh in vain, 

And you not pity me. 

Imo. Oh I I believe, 

And know you by myself. If these sad eyes, 

Since last we parted, have l)eheld the face 
Of any, comfort, or once wished to see 
*rhe light of any other heaven but you, 

May I be struck this moment blind, and Jvjhc 
Your bleswcd flight, never to find you more. 

Oroo. Imoinda! Dh ! this aeparation 
Hflfl made you dearer, if it can be bo, 

IWi yoo^wore ever to me. You appear 
star to my benighted steps, 
ni6 on, my way to happiness : 



I cannot miss it now. Governor, friend, 

You think me mad ; but let me bless you all, 

Who any ways have been the instramenta 
Of finding her again. Imoinda’fl found 1 
And everything that I would have in her. 

[Embreem her. 

Bland. Sir, we congratulate your happinc^ ; I do 
most heartily. 

Lietd. And all of us ; but how it comps to pafls— 
Oroo. That would require 
More precious time than I can spare you now. 

I have a thousand things to ask of her, 

And she as many more to know of me. 

But you Iiave made me happier, I confess, * 

Acknowledge it, much hajqiicr than 1 

Have words or power to tell you.' Captain, you, 

Even you, who most have wronged me, I forgive. 

1 wo’not say you have betrayed me now : 

I’ll think you but the minister of fate, 

To bring me to rny loved Imoinda here. 

Imo. How, liow shall 1 receive you ? how be worthy 
Of such endearments, all this tenderness? 

These arc the transports of ])rospcrity, 

AVhen fortune smiles upon us. 

Oroo. Let the fools 

Who follow fortune live upon her smiles ; 

All our prosperity is placed in love; 

AVe Jjavo enough of that to make us hapj)}'. 

Tills little spot of earth you stand upon 
Is more to me than the extended plains 
Of my great father’s kingdom. Here 1 reign 
In full delights, in joys to power unknown ; 

A' our love my empire, and your heart my throne. 

[Exeunt. 

Mr JIaliam says that Snutheme was the first Eng- 
lish writer who denounced (in this play) the trafilic in 
slaves and the cruelties of their West Indian bondage, 
Tills is an honour 'which .should never be omitted in 
any mention of the <lrani:itist. ‘ Isabella’ is more 
correct and regular than ‘ Oroonoko,’ and the part 
of the heroine allbrds scope for a tragic actress, 
scarcely inferior in pathos to Belvidera. Otway, 
however, has more depth of iiassioii, and more 
vigorous delineation of character. The plot of 
‘ Isabella’ is simple. In abject distre-ss, and be- 
lieving her husband, IJiroii, to bo dead, Isabella is 
luirried into a. second marriage. Biron returns, and 
the distress of the heroine terminates in madness 
and death. Comic si;cne.s are interspersed through- 
out Southerne’s trugedies, whieh, tliough they re- 
lieve tlic sombre colouring of the main action and 
interest of the piece, are soinetimeB misplaced and 
unpleasant. c 

[Uehmi of Biron.) 

A Chamber— Enter Isahklla. 

Isa. I’ve heard of witches, magic .sjiclls, lyid charms, 
'J'hat liavo made nature start from her old course ; 

The sun has been eclipsed, the moon drawA do^m ^ 
From her career, still paler, and subdued 
To the abuses of this under world. 

Now I believe all possible. This ring. 

This little ring, with necromantic force. 

Has raised the ghost of pleasure to my fears; 

Conjured the sense of honour and of love 
Into such shapes, they fright me froni^mysfdf ! 

I dare not think of them. 

Enter N ursjb. 

Nurse. Madam, the gentlcnum’s below. 

Im. r had forgot ; pray, let me speak with him ; 

[Exit Nurst, 

This ring was the first present of my love 
To Biron, my first husband ; I must blush 
To think I have a second. Biron died 
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^till to my loss) at Candy ; there’s my hope. 

Oh, do 1 live, to hope that Im died there! 

It must he so'; he’s dead, and this ring left, 

By his last breath, to some knovm faiwful friend, 

To bring mo book again ; 

Tliat’s all 1 have to trust to. 

Enter Biron. (Isabella looking at him.) 

My fears were woman’s — I have viewed him all ; 

And let me, let me say it to myself, 

I live again, and rise but from his tomb. 

Blr, Rave you forgot me quite ? 

Im. Forgot you ! 

Dir. Then farewell rny disguise, and my misfortunes! 
My Isabella ! 

[/7c jyofs to her; she. skrickitj and faints. 

Jsa. Ila ! 

' Bir. Oil ! come again ; 

Thy Biruu summons tlicc to life and love ; 

Thy oiice-lovcd, cvcr-loving liusband calls — 

Thy Biron speaks to thee. 

Fxcess of love and joy, for my return, 
lias ovciimwcrcd liei. 1 was to bliuiic 
To take thy sex’s st)1tiK‘s.s unprepared ; 

But sinking thus, tlius dyiuy in my arms, 

This ecstacy lias made my welcome murt* 

Than words could say. \V'ords may be counterfeit. 
False coined, sind current only from the tongue. 
Without the mind ; but passion’s in the soul, 

And always speaks the heart. 

Jsn. Where have 1 been { Why do you keep liim 
fixua mo ? 

I know.his voice ; my life, upon the whig, 

Hears the soft lure that brings me back again ; 

’Tis ho himself, my Birou. 

Do 1 hold you fast, 

Never to part again ? 

If I must fall, death’s welccme in these arms. 

Bir. Tuve ever in these anus. 

Jsa. But pardon mo ; 

Fxctise the wild disorder of my soul ; 

The joy, the strange surprising joy of seeing you. 

Of seeing you again, distracted me. 

Bir, Thou everlasting goodness ! 

Isa. Answer me : 

What hand of Providence lias brought you back 
To your own home again i 
Oh, tell me all, 

For every thought confounds me. 

Bir. My best life! at leisure all, 

. Isa. Wo thought you dead ; killed at the siege of 
Candy. 

Bir. There I fell among the dead ; 

But hopes of life reviving from i«y wounds, 

1 was preserved but to be made a slave. 

I often writ to my hanl father, but never had 
An answer ; I writ to thee too. 

Jsa. What a world of wo 
Hod been prevented but in licaring from you ! 

Bir. Alas ! thou eould’st not help me. 

* JsefT You do not know how much I could have 
done ; 

At least, I’m sure I could have suffered all ; 

I would have sold myself to slavery, 

Without redemption ; given up my child, 

The dearest part of me, to basest wants. 

Bir. My littb boy ! 

Jsa. My life, but to have heard 
You were alive. 

Bir. No more, my love ; complaining of the past. 
We lose ^e present joy. ’Tis over iirice 
I Of all my pains, that thus we meet again ! - 
I have a thou.sand things to say to thee. 

Im. Would I were past the Jifaring. [Aside, 
Bir. How does my child, my boy, my father too ? 

I hear he’s living ptill. 


Jsa. Well, both ; both well ; 

And may he prove a father to your hope% 

Though we have found him none, 

Bir, Come, no more tears. 

Jsa. Seven long years of sorrow for your lort 
Have mourned with me. 

1 Bir. And all my days to come 
Shall be employed in a kind recompense 
For thy afflictions. Can’t I see my boyl # 

Jsa. He’s gone to bed ; I’ll have him brouglit to you, 
Bir. To-morrovt 1 shall see hirrt ; I want rest 
Myself, after this weary jiilgrimage. 

Jsa. Alas ! wluit shall 1 get for you ? 

Bir. Nothing but rest, my love. To-night I would 
not 

Be known, impossible, to your family ; 

1 sec my nurse is with you ; lier welcome 
Woulil ho tedious at this time ; 

To-morrow will do better. 

Isu. I’ll dispose of her, and order everything 
As you would liavo it. [BUnt, 

Bir. (irant me but life, good Heaven, and give the 
means 

To make this wondrouK goodness some amends ; 

And let me then foi*gct her, iff can. 

O! she dcs<'r\cH of me much more than I 
Cun lose for her, though 1 again eould venture 
A father and his fortune f«ir her love ! 

You wretched fathers, blind as foituno all ! 

Not to perceive that such a woman’s worth 
Weighs down the portions you provide your sons. 
What is your trash, what all your heaps of gold, 
Compared to this, my heartfelt hapy»inessl 
What has she, in my absence, undergone? 

J must not think of that ; it drives mo back 
Upon myself, the litlal cause of all. 

Enter IsAnunLA. 

Jsa. I have obeyed your ploasuixj ; 

Everything is ready for you. 

Jjt/\ I can want nothing hero ; possessing thee, 

All my desires are carried to their aim 
t >f happiness ; tlu r('’s no room fur a wish. 

But to eoutiuue still this blessing to me; 

I know the way, my hue. 1 shall sleep sound. 

Jsa. Shall I atteinl you ? 

Bir. By no means ; 

T’\<' been so lung .a slave to others’ pride, 

To learn, at least, to wait ujion myself; 

You’ll make haste alter? 

Jsa. I'll but say my prayers, and follow you. 

[BxU Biron. 

My prayers ! no, 1 must never pray again. 

Brayers liave their blessings, to reward our hopes, 

But I have nothing left to hope for more. 

What Heaven could give 1 liave enjoyed ; but now 
'file baneful planet rises on my fate, 

And what's to come is a long life of wo ; ‘ 

Yet I may shorten it. 

I promised him to follow— him ! 

Is he without a name? Biron, my husband — 

My husband ! Ha ! What then iB Villcroy ? 

(Jh, Biron, hadst thou come but oiie day sooner ! 

f Weephuj. 

What’s to be done ? for something must be done. 

Two husbands I married to both. 

And yet a wife to neither. Hold, my brain- - 
Ha ! a lucky thought 

Works the right way to rid mo of them all ; 

All the reproaches, infamies, and scorns, 

That every tongue and ffnger will find for mo. 

Let the just horror of my apprehensions 
But keep me warm ; no matter what can come, 

*Ti8 but a blow ; yet I will see him first, 

Have a last look, to heighten my despair, 

And then to rest for ever. 
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' NICBOLAB ROWE. 

K^ioholas Kowe was also bred to the law, and 
forsook it for the tragic drama. He was bom in 
1673 of a good fiiraily in Devonshire, and during 
the earlier years of manhood, lived on a patrimony 




Bowels Cahsta immeasurably behind. The incidents 
of Rowe's dramas are well arranged tbr stage effect ; 
they are studied atid prepared in the manner of the 
French school, and were adapted to the taste of the 
age. As the study of Shakspeare and the romantic 
drama has advanced in this country, Rowe has 
proportionally declined, and is now hut seldom read 
or acted. His popularity in his own day is best 
seen in the epitaph by Pope — a beautiful and tender 
effusion of friendship, which, however, is perhaps 
not irreconcilable with the anecdote preserved by 
Mr 8pence : — 

Thy relics, Howe, to this sad shrine we trust, 

And near thy Shakspeare place thy honoured bust ; 
Oh ! next liim, Bkilled to draw the tender tear, 

For never heart-felt passion more sincere; 

To nobler sentiment to tiro the bravo, 

For never Briton more disdained a slave. 

Peace to thy gentle shade, and endless rest ! 

Blest ill thy genius, in thy love, too, hlestl 
And blest, that timely from our scone removed, 
Thy soul enjoys the liberty it loved. 


of L.300 a-ycar in ebambors in the Temple. His 
first tragedy. The Amhiikma i^ftcpmolkei^ w'as per- 
formed with great succ(‘.ss, and it was followed by 
Tamerlane^ The Fair J*cniicnt, Uhfsses^ The Foyal 
Convert, Jane Shore, and Lady Jane Gray. Rowe, 
on rising into fame as an author, was munificently 
patronised. Tlic Uuke of (im^ensberry made him 
his secretary for public affairs. On tins accession of 
George I., he was made poct-lauroatc and .a sur- 
veyor of custotns ; the Prineo of Wales appointe<l 
him clerk of his council ; mid the Lord Ch:in(‘cll<>r 
gave him tho offici* of secretary for the presentations. 
Itowo was a favourite in society. It is stated that 
his voice was uncommonly sweet, and his o1;scrva- 
tionS BO lively, and his manners so engaging, that 
bis friends, amongst whom were Pope, Hwift, and 
Addison, delighted in his eonv ersation. Yet it is 
also reported by Spence, that there was a certain 
superficiality of feeling about him, which made Pope, 
on one ocu'-asion, declare him to have no heart. Rowe 
was the first I'ditor of Shakspesre entitled to the 
name, and the first to attempt the collection of a 
few biographical perticiilars of the immortal drama- 
tist. lie w-as twice married, and died in 1718, at 
the age of forty-five. 

In addition to the dramatic works we have enu- 
mwated, Rowe wa3 the author of two volumes of 
miscellaneous ptxitry, which scarce ly ever rises above 
dull and respectable meebocrity. Uia tragedies arc 
passionate and tender, with an c»iuablc and smooth 
1 style of versifltiation, not unlik(^ tliat of Ford. His 
Mane Sliore’ is still rjccasionaJly iK iformed, and is 
effective in the path(-tic scenes descriptive of the 
sufferings of the heroine. ‘ The Fair Penitent’ was 
long a popular pls»y, and the ''gallant gay l.rt)thario’ 

' vas the prototype of many stage seducers and ro- 
fiiiltn.ee heroes. Richardson elevated tho character 
$n hlslT'iovciai^, giving at the sanVe time a purity and 
, to the sorrows of his Clarissa, which leave 


[Fnutence and Death of Jane Shovt ^ 

•Take Biioiie, Iior Husband, iiud Bsi.mouk. 

Bel. How faro you, lady ? 

Jane S. My ht*art is thi-illed with horror. 

£cL Be of courage ; 

Your husband lives ! ’tis he, iny worthiest friend. 
Jane S. Still art thou there 1 still dost thou hover 
round me? 

Uh, save me, Belinour, from his angry shade! 

Be?. ’Tiw he himself ! he lives I lookup. 

Jane S. 1 dare not. 

Oh, that my eyes could shut him out for ever ! 

Shoix. Am I 80 hateful, then, wo deadly to thee, 

I’o blast thy eyes with liorror '! Since Pm grown 
A burden to the world, myself, and thee, 

Would 1 had ne’er survived to see thee more. 

Jane S. Oh! thou most injured — dost thou live, 
indeed? 

Fall then, yo mountains, on my guilty head ! 

Hide me, yc rocks, within your secret caveruH ; 

Cast thy black veil upon iiiy shame, oh night! 

<VikI shield me with thy sable wing for ever. 

Shore. Why<lost thou turn away? Why tremble 
thus ? 

Why thus indulge thy fears, and in despair 
Abandon thy distracted soul to horror? 

Cast every black and guilty thought behind ihec, 

I And let ’em never vfrx thy quiet more. 

I My arms, ray lieart, are open to receive thee, 

'J’o bring thee back to thy forsaken home, 

M'^ith tender joy, with fond forgiving love. 
f,et us haste. 

Now, while occasion seems to smile upon tfs, 

Forsake this place of shame, and find a sheltei^ 

Jam S. What shall I say to you t But I obey. * 
Sfiore, Lean on my arm. 

Jane S. Alas ! I’m wondrous faint : 

But that’s not strange, 1 have not ate these three days. 
SItot'e. Oh, merciless ! 

Jane S. Oh! 1 am sick at heart! 

Shore. Thou murderous sorrow I a 
Wo’t thou still drink her blood, pursue her still I 
Must Hhe then die ? Oh, my poor penitent I 
Speak peace to thy sad heart : she hears me not : 
Grief masters every sense. 

Enter CATssav with a Ouanl. 

Caies. Seize on ’em* both, as traitors to the state! 
Bel. What means this violence ! 

\QvMrd* lay luold on Sko^ and Rslhaoiir. 
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I Ciorftia. j Haye we not found you, 

In Mom of the protc5ctor*8 itrict command, 

Aasisting this base woman, and abettipg 
Her infamy J 

^ Shore. Infamy on thy head! 

Thou tool of power, thou pander ^ authority! 

I toll thoo, knavo, thou Tenow'st of nono so virtuousi. 
And sho that boro thee was an Ethlop to her. 

Cates. You’ll answer this at full : away with ’em. 
Shore. Is charity grown treason to your court ? 
What honest man would live beneath such rulers I 
I am content that wo should die together. 

Catof. Convey the men t*) prison ; but (br her - 
Leave her to hunt her fortune as she may. 

Ja/ne S. I will not part with him ; for me! — for me! 
Oh ! must he die for me ? 

' {^Follomng him as he /s carried off — she falls. 

A^Aorc. Inhuman villains! 

\ Breaks from the Guanh. 
Stand off! the agonies of death are on her! 

She pulls, she gripes mo liard wdth her cold hand. 

Jane S. Was this blow wanting to complete my ruin ? 
Oh ! let me go, ye ministers of terror. 

He shall oifoud no more, for I Mill die. 

And yield obedience to your cruel muster. 

Tarry a little. )»ut a littie longer, 

And take my last breath with you. 

Shore. Ob, my love ! 

Why dost thou fix tliy dying eyes upon me 
With such an earnest, such a piteous lo,ok. 

As if thy heart were full of some sad meaning 
'I'hou couldst not speak '! 

.fatie S. Forgive me 1 but forcive mo! 

Shore, lie witness for me, ye I'clcstial host, 

Such mercy and such pardon us rny soul 
Accords to thee, and begs of hcoveii k) show thee ; 
May such befall me at my latest hour, 

And make my portion blest or curst for ever ! 

Jane S. Then all is well, and 1 shall sleej> in peace ; 
'Tis very dark, and I have lost you now : 

Was there not sometliing 1 w'ould have bc<juoathed 
you? 

But I have nothing left me to bcstoiv, 

Nothing but one sad sigh. OJi I mercy, heaven ! 

[(TrtZwht’s Passion for Lothario.'] 

A Hall— C alista ami Luctia.A. 

Cal. Be dumb for ever, silent as tlio grave, 

Nor let thy fond, officious love disturb 
My solemn sadness with tlie souml of joy. 

If thou wilt soothe mo, tell some dismal tale 
Of pining discontent and black ftesjiair; 

For, oh ! I’ve g»»ne around through all my thoughts. 
But all are indignation, love, or shame, 

And my dear peace of mind is lost fi>r ever. 

Jmc. WJ^y do you follow still that wandering fire, 
That has misled your weary steps, and leaves you 
Benighted in a wilderness of wo, 

*That raise Lothario? Turn from Hie deceiver; 

Turn, and behold where gojtle Altamont 
Bighs at your feet, and woos you to be luapj)}'. 

Cal. Away ! I think not of him. My sad soul 
Has formed a dismal, melancholy scene, 

Such a retreat as I would wish to find ; 

An unfrequent Jtl vale, o’crgi-own with trees 
Mossy and old, within whose lonesome shad© 

Ravens and birds ill-onienod only dwell : 

Ko sound to break the silence, but a brook 
That bubbling winds among the weeds : no mark 
Of any human shape that had boon there, 

Unless a skeleton of some poor wretch * 

Who had long since, like me, by lovo undone, 

Sought that sad place out to despair and die in.. 

Xm* Alas ! for pity. 


Cal. There I fain would hide me 
From the base world, from maltco, ond^f^m shame ; 
For ’tis the solemn counsel of my soul 
Never to live with public loss of Iionour j 
’Tis fixed to die, rather than bear the insolence 
Of each afFcetod she that tells my story, 

And blesses her good stars that she is virtuous. 

To be a tale for fools ! Scorned by the woioeu, 

And pitied by the men. Oh ! inBUpuoi;i(.abIe 1 * 

Xue. Oh ! hear me, hear your ever faithful creature; ' 
By all the good 1 wish you, by all the ill 
My treml>liiig heart forebodes, let me intreat you 
Never to see this faithless inau iigain — 

Let me forbid his coming. 

Cal. On thy life, 

I charge thee, no ; my genius drives me on ; 

I must, 1 will behold him once again; 

Ferhaps it is the crisis of my fate, i 

And this one interview' shall end my caves. J 

My labouring heart, that hm'cIIs with indignation, i 

Heaves to discharge tlio burden ; that onco done, 

The busy thing shall rest witlun its cell. 

And never beat again. 

Lv-c. Trust not to that : 

Huge is the shortest ji.assion of our souls ; ; 

Like narrow lirooks that rise with sudden show'crfl, 

It swells in liaste, and falls ag«tin as soon ; j 

Still as it ebbs the softer thoughts flow iu, ! 

And the deceiver, love, supplies its place. 

(JaL \ have been w'ronged enough to ann my temper i 
Against the smooth delusion ; bpt, alas 1 i 

(Chide not my wreakness, gentle maid, but Jiity me), i 
A woman’s softness bangs about ino still ; 

’I’heu let me blush, and tell thee all my folly } 

I swear T could not see the dear betrayer 
Kneel at my foot, and sigh to bo forgiven, 

But my reb’iiling heart would pardon all, 

And quite forget ’twas he that had undone me. 

[^ILcit Lucitla. 

Hal Altamont ! Calista, now be wairy, 

j\inl guard thy souFs exeessc's witli dissembling: 

Nor lot this hostile husband’s «yes e^]d<)re 
'I'he w'uiTiiig ]).'is.sious ami tumultuous thoughts 
'I'hat rage within thee, and deform thy reason. 

WILLIAM LlLuO. 

The experiment of doniostic tragedy, founded 
on sorrows incident to real life in the lower and 
middling ranks, w as tried w'ith considerable success 
by William Ltllo, a jew('ller in J^mdon. Lillowas 
born in 169.'}, and carried on business successfully 
for several years, dying in 17.19, with property to a 
considerable amount, and an estate worth £60 per 
annum. Jteing of a literary turn, this respectable 
tdtizoix devoted his lci.suro hours to the composition 
of three dramas, George Barnwell, Fatal Curiosity, 
and Ardm of Feversham. A tragedy on the latter 
subject had, it will bo recollected, appeared about 
the time of Shakspoarc. At this early period of the 
drama, the stylo of Lillo may be said to have boon 
also shadowed forth in tho Yorkshire tragedy, and 
one or two other plays founded on domestic occur- 
rences, TJioso, however, were rude and irregular, 
and were driven off tho stage by the roinantic drama 
of Shakspeare and his sueA'.ossors. Lillo had a com- 
petent knowledge of dramatic art. and his style wop 
generally sinootli and easy. To tho masters of tho . 
drama he stands in a position similar to that of De- 
foe, compared with Cervantes or Sir Walter Sqott 
His ‘ G^rge Barnwell’ describes the career of a 
London apprentice hurried on to ruin and murder 
by an infamous woman, who at last delivers him up 
to justice and to an ignominious death. The chmhic- 
ters are naturally delineated ; and we have no. doubt it 
was correctly said that * George Barnwdl’ drew more 
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teATF tlitm the rants of Alexon^liar- the Great. , His 
‘Fatal Curiosity’ is a far higher iviork. Driven by 
destitution* an dla.ma^ a^ his v^ife murder a rich 
stranger who takes ^belter in their house, and they 
discover, but jtpo ,lat^ that tlJiey have murdered their 
son, returned after a long absence. The harrowing 
details of this tragedy are powerfully depicted; and 
the agonies of Old Wilmot, the father, constitute one 
of the most appalling and affecting incidents in the 
drama, l^e execution of Lillo’s plays is unequal, 
and some of his characters are dull and common- 
place ; but he was a forcible painter of the dark shades 
of humble Ufc*. His plays have not kept possesaiem of 
the stage. The taste for murders and public execu- 
tions has declined ; and Lillo was deficient in poetical 
and romantic feeling. The question, whetlier the 
familiar cast of his subjects was fitted to constitute 
a moire genuine or only a subordinate wfilk in 
tragedy, is discussed by Mr Campbell in the follow- 
ing eloquent paragraph : — 

* Undoubtedly the genuine deliiu^ation of the 
human heart will please us, from whatever station 
or circumstances of life it is derived. Jn tlie simple 
l)atho8 of tragedy, probably very little dilfereneowill 
be felt from the choice of characters being pitched 
above or below the line of mediocrity in station. 
But something more than pathos is required in 
tragedy; and the very pain that attends our sym- 
pathy requires agreeable and romantic us.sociations 
of the fancy to bo blended with its poignancy. What- 
ever attaclies ideas of importance, publicity, and ele- 
vation to the object of pity, forms a brightening and 
alluring medium to the imagination. Athens her- 
self, witli all her simidicity and democracy, delighted 
on the stage i o 

“ let gorgeous 'I’ragcdy 
111 sceptred pall come sweeping by.” 

Even, situations far depressed beneath the familiar 
mediocrity of life, are more picturesque and jioetical 
than its ordinary level. It is, certainly, on the vir- 
tues of tlic middling rank of life that the strcngtli 
and comforts of society chiefiy depend, in the same 
manner as wo look for the liarvest not on cliffs and 
precipices, but on the easy slope and the uniform 
plain. But the painter does not, in general, fix on 
level countries for tlic subjects of his noblest land- 
scapes. There is an analogy, I conceive, to thi.s in 
: the moral painting of tragedy. Disparities of sta- 
tion give it boldness of outline. The comrna.nding 
situations of life are its moiintjun scenery — the 
region where its storm and sunshine may be i)or- 
trayed in their strongest contrast and colouring.’ 

[^Fatal Curiosity.'] 

Young WjiiMOT, unlinown, enters th* house of lila pnrents, 
and delivers tUonv u casket, re(iuebUng to retire an hour for 
rest. 

Aoitxs, the mother, with the casket in Iier hand. 

Agn$8* Who should this stranger he 1 And then 
Ibis casket — 

Ho says it is of value, and yet trusts it, 

As if a trifle, tp a stranger’s haml. 

His cpufidenco aiiuiKes me. I*erha])s 
It is not what he ways. I’m stiongly tempted 
, To opw it, and sec. Ko ; let it rest. 

I Why iSiouId my curiosity excite me 
'I'o seardh and pry into the oflSiirs of others. 

Who have to employ nty thoughts so many cares 
And Sorrows of my own t With how much ease 

give.-j way ! Siiiprising ! most prodigious I 
dassled, and my ravished heart 
1 the glorious sight. Ilor bright’s the lustre, 

Hllppmuense the worth of those fair jewels ! 


Ay, such a treasure would expel for ever 
Base poverty and all its abject train ; 

The mean devices we’re reduced to use 
To keep out famine, and preserve our lives 
From day to day : the cold neglect of frienc 


From day to day ; the cold neglect of friends j 
The galling scorn, or more provdking pity 
Of ah insulting world. Possessed ot these, 

Plenty, content, and power, might take their turn. 

And lofty pride hare its aspiring head 

At our approach, and once more bend before us. 

A pleasing dream ! ’Tis past ; and now I wake 
More wi-otched hy the happiness I’ve lost ; 
h’or sure it was a liappinoss to iliink, 

Though but a moirieut, such a treasure mine. 

Nay, it was more than thought. 1 ssiw and touched 
The bright temptation, and 1 see it yet. 

’Tis here — ’tis mine — I have it in possession. 

Must I resign it? Must 1 give It l>ack? 

Ain I in love with misery and ivant, 

To mb myself, and court so vast a loss ? 
lletain it then. But liow’ ? Tlieie is a waj'. 

Why sinks my heart M hy does my Mood run cold ? 
Why am 1 thrilled with hon-i)r ? ’Tis nut choice, 

But dire necessity, suggestb tlie ihoiiglit. 

13ii1ct Om) WiijMot. 

O^il Tl7/)ao/. The mind contented, with how little 
pains 

The Avanderinff senses yiidd to soft repose, 

And die to gain new life? lie’s fallen asleep 
Already — happy man ! 'What dost tliou think, 

My Agnes, of our unexpected guest ? 

Do seems to me a youth of great humanity : 

.lust ere he elosed his eyes, that swam iu tears, 

He wrong rny In^^id, ami pn'ssed ii to las lips ; 

And with a look that pierced mo to the soul. 

Begged me to comfui t tliee ; and— Dost thou hear me ? 
What art thou ga/diig on ? J''io, ’tis not well. 

Thi.s casket nas dcliiered to y(»n clo.sed : 

Why have you opened it ? Should this be known, 
How mean must we a))])ear ? 
uiyiua. And Atho shall know it? 

(A WH. There is a kijid of pride, a docent dignity 
Due to ourseU’es, winch, spite of our misfortunes, 

May be maintained ami cherished to tlie last. 

To live without reproach, and without leave 
To (jiiit the AA'orld, .show.s sovereign contempt 
And noble scorn of its relentless uiaiioe. 

Ayncs. Shows sovereign madness, and a scorji of 
sense ! 

Pmsue no further this detested theme: 

I Avill not die. 1 will not leaA'c the world 
For all that you can %irgc, until compelled. 

O. Wil. To chase a shadow, When the setting sun 
Is darting his last rays, AH'cre just as Aviso 
As your anxiety for llccting life. 

Now the last meaiis for its support are failing: 

Were famine not a.s mortal as the sword, * 

This Avarinth might be excused. But take thy choice : 
Die how you Avill, you shall not die alone. * ‘ 

Aytm. Nor live, 1 hope. 

0. Wil. There is no fear of that. 

A<jt}cs. Then we’ll live both. 

0. Wil. Strange folly ! Where’s the means I 
Affnts. The means arC there ; those jewels, v- 
0. Wil. Ha ! take heed : ^ 

Perhaps thou' dost but try n»e ; yet take heed. 

There’s nought so monstrous but the mind of man 
In some conditions may be brought to approve ; 

Theft, sacrilege, treason, and parricide, 

When fiatteriug opportunity enticed, * 

And desperation drove, have been committed 
By those who once would start to hear them named* 
.Ajpws, And add to these detested suicide, 

Which, by a crime much less, we may avoid* 
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0. WiL The inhospitable murder of cs*r guest! 

How couldst thou form a thought so yoiy tempting. 

So advantageous, so secure, and easy; 

And yet so cruel, and so full of horror! 

Agm». ’Tis less impiety, less against natdrc, 

To take another's life than end our own. 

0. Wil. It is no matter, whether this or that 

Be, in itself, the less or greater crime : 

Howe’er we may deceive ourselves or others, 

Wo act from inclination, not by rule, ^ 

Or none could act amiss. And that all err, / 

None but the conscious hypocrite denies. / , 

0, what is man, his excellence and strength, ' ,, ,.i 
When in an hour of trial and desertion, *’ 

Reason, his noblest power, may bo suborned 

To plead the cause of vile assassination ! 

A(jnc9, Y ou’re too f;evcre ; reason may justly plead 
For her own preservation. 

0. TFj 7. Rest contented : 

Whate’er resistance 1 may seem lo make, 

I am betrayed withiii : my will’s seduced, 

And my whole soul infected. The desire 

Of life returns, and brings with it a train 

Of dppetites, that rage to be supplied. 

Wjioever stands to parley with temptation, 

Does it to be o’ercome. 

Agws, Then nought remains 

But the swift execution of a deed 

That is not to be thought ou, or delayed. 

We must despatch him sleeping: should he wake, 
’Twerc madness to attempt it. 

0. Wil. True, his strength, 

Single, is more, much more than ours united ; 

So may his life, perhaps, as far exceed 

Ours in duration, should lie ’scape this snare. 
Generous, unhappy man ! 0 what c«»uld move thee 

To put thy life and fortune in the bauds 

Of wretches mad with anguish ! 

Agndf. By what means ? 

By stabbing^ suffocation, or by strangling. 

Shall wo enect his death ? 

0. Wil. Why, what a fiend ! 

How cruel, how remorseless, how impatient, 

Have pride and poverty made thee ! 

Agnes. Barbarous man ! 

Whose wasteful riots ruined our estate, 

And drove our son, ere the first down had spread 

His rosy checks, spite of my sad presages, 

Eai'ncst intreaties, agonies, and tears, 

To seek his bread ’mongst strangers, and to perish 

In some remote inhospitable land. 

The loveliest youth in person and in mind 

That ever crowned a groaning mother’s pains ! 

Where was thy pity, where thy patience then { 

Thou cruel husband ! thou unnatural father ! 

Thou most remorseless, most ungrateful man ! 

To waste my fortune, rob me of my son ; 

To drive ine to despair, and tlicn reproach me. 

0. Wil. Dry thy tears : 

I ought not to reproach thee. I confess 
“That tnou hast suffered much : so have we both. 

But chide no more : I’m wrought up to thy purpose. 

poor ill-fated unsuspecting victim, 

,Ere he reclined him on the fatal couch. 

From which he’s ne’er to rise, took off the sash 

And co^ly dagger that thou saw’st him wear ; 

And thus, tmthhiking, furnished us with arms 

Against himself. Wuich shall I use ? 

Agnes. The sash. 

If you make use of that, I can assist. 

0. Wil. No. 

’Tis a dreadful office, and I’ll spare 

Thy trembling hands the guilt. Steal to the door, 
And bring me wor4 if ko ^ still asleep. [Eaat A^m. \ 
©r I’m deceived, or he pronounced himself 

The happiest of mankind. Deluded wretch 1 

Thy thopghfs are perishing ; ihy youth^Ul joys, 

Touched by the icy hand of grisly ■ , 

Alt withering in their bloom. Shit exHn- 

guished, , ' 

lie’ll never know the Itss, nor feel tKt hitter ' 

Pangs of disappointment. Then I was 'rtrrong 

In counting him a wretch : to die well pleasra 

Is all the happiest of mankind can hope for. 

To be a wretch is to survive the loss * 

Of every joy, and even hope itself, ; 

As I ha.ve done. Why do I mourn him then ? 

For, by the anguish of my tortured soul, 

He’s to be envied, if compared with me. 

WIl.T.IAM CONGREVE. 

The comedies of Congkeve abound more than any 
others, perhaps, in the English language, in witty 
dialogue and lively incident, hut their licentiousness 
has banished them from the stage. The life of this 
eminent dramatic writer was a happy and prosper- 
ous one. He was born in 1 (>72, in Ireland, according 
to one account, or at Bardsey, near Leeds, as others 
have represente<i. He was of a good family, and his 
father held a military employment in Ireland, where 
tlie poet was educated. He studied the law in the 
middle temple, hut began early to write for the stage. 
Ilis Old Bachelor was produced in liis twenty-first 
year, and acted with great aiiplause. Lord Halifax 
conferred appointments <m him in the culstoms and 
Other d^artments of piiblir* servioc, worth £600 per 
annum. ( )ther plays soon appeared } the Double 
Dealer in 1694, Love for Love in IGO.’), the Mourning 
Bride, a tragedy, in 1(597, and the Way of the World 
in 1700. in 1710 ho published a collection of mis- 
cellaneous ])oems ; and his good fortune still follow- 
ing him, he obtained, on the aa'-ession of George I., 
the office of secretary for the island of Jamaica, which 
raised his emoluments to about £1200 pt'r annum. 
Basking in the sunsliine of opulence and courtly 
society, Congreve wished to forget that he was an 
author, and when Voltaire waited upon liiin, he said 
he. would rather be considered a gentleman than a 
poet. ‘ If you had been merely a gentleman,’ said 
the witty Frenchman, ‘ I should not have come to 
visit you.’ A complaint in the eyes, which termi- 
' nated in total blindness, afflicted Congreve in his 
latter days :*lie died at his house in London on the 
29tli of January 1729. Hrydeu complimented Con- 
greve as one wiiorn every muse and grace adorned j 
and Tope dedicated to him his translation of the 
Iliad. What higher literary honours could have been 
j>aid a poet whose laurels were all gained, or at least 
planted, by tlie age of twenty-seven ? One incident 
in the history of Congreve is too remarkable to be 
omitted. He contracted a close intimacy with the 

1 luchess of Marlborough (daughter of the gi^at duke), 
sat at her table daily, and assisted in her household 
management. On his death, he left the bulk of his 
fortune, amounting to about £10,000, to this eccen- 
tric lady, who honoured him with a splendid fhneral. 

‘ The corpse lay in state under the ancient roof oif the 
Jerusalem chamber, and was interred in Westminster 
Abbey. The pall was home by the Duke of Bridge- 
water, Lord Cobham, the Earl of Wilmington, wlio 
had been speaker, and Was afterwards first lord of 
the treasury, and other men of high consideration. 
Her grace laid out her friend’s bequest in a Bui)erii> 
diamond necklace, which she wore in honour of him ; 
and if report is to be believed, showed her regard i|Df 
ways much more extraordinary. It is said that slm 
had a statue of him in ivory, which moved by cilocll;- 
wurk, and was placed daily at her tablo ; thkt S]i0 
had a wax doll made in imitation of him, and thftt 
the feet of this doll were regularly blistered and 
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anointed the doctors, os jxjbr Cott^Ve’fl feet had 
been wlicn be suffered the gout/* '"IJlds idol of 
fashion and literature has been removed by the just 
award of posteriyty from the high place he once oc- 
cupied. ■ are generally without poetry or 

ituaginatioii, and his comic genius is ineittricably 
associated with sensuality and profaneness. We ad- 
mijre his brilliant dialogue and repartee, and his exu- 
berance of dramatic incident and character ; but the 
total absence of the higher virtues which ennoble life 
— the beauty and gracefulness of female virtue, the 
feelings of generosity, trutli, honour, affection, mo- 
desty, and tenderness — ^leaves his pages barren and 
unproductive of any permanent interest or popularity. 
His glittering artificial life possesses hut few charms 
to the, lovers of nature or of poetry, and is not re- 
commended by any moral purpose or sentiment. Tiie 
‘Mourning Bride/ Congreve’s only tragedy, pos- 
sesses higher merit tlian most of the serious plays of 
that day. It has the stiffness of the French scliool, 
with no small afl’ectatioii of fine writing, without pas • 
sion, yet it possesses poetical scenes and language. 
The opening lines have often been quoted : — 

Music has charms to soutlie a saTugc breast, 

To soften rocks, or bend a knotted oak. 

I’ve read that things inanimate have moved, 

And, as with living souls, have been informed ■ 

By magic numbers and persuasive sound. 

Dr Johnson considered the description of the cathe- 
dral in the following extract as forming *fche most 
poetical paragraiJh in the whole range of iiu: drama 
— finer than any one in Shukspeare! 

AlMBUIA— -LKONOTiA. 

Ahn. It was a fancied nois*’, for all is hushed. 

Zean. It bore the aeeont of a human voice. 

AhL It was thy fear, or else some transient nind 
Whistling through hollows of thi'? vaulted aisle. 

Wc’ll listen. 

JUoii. Hark! 

Aim. No ; all is hushed and still as death. “Ti.s 
dreadful ! 

How reverend i» the face of this tall pile. 

Whose ancient pillars rear their marble heads 
Tq bear aloft its arclied and ponderous roof, 

By its own weight made steadfast and immovable, 
Looking tranquillity. It strikes an awff 
And terror on my aching sight ; the tombs 
And monumental caves of death look cold. 

And ^hoot a chillness to my rrembUng heart. 

<iive me thv hand, and let me iicar thy voice ; 

Nay, quickly speak to me, and h't me hear 
Thy voice — my own afirighis me with its eclioes. 

Lot us return ; the horror of this place 
,And silence will increase your melancholy. 

It may Tuy fears, but cannot add to that. 

No, I will on ; show me Anselmo’s tomb, 

Lead me o’er bones and skulls and mouldering earth 
Of human bodies ; for I’ll mix with them ; 

Or wind me in the shroud of some pale corse 
Yet green in earth, rather than he the bride 
Of Garcia’s more detested bed : that thought 
Exerts my snklts, and my present feaw 
Are lost in dread of greater ill. 

Ifc is difficult by quotation to convey an idea of 
(3qt«J3jwv€'3 comedies. 11c does not shine in parti- 
pasiMi^ but in a constant stream of wit and 
livelineBs, and the quick ioterebnugo of dialogue and 
ineddfiat , He was a master of dramatic rides and 
pthkg shows more fsrcibJy the taste or in- 
u of tile presont day for the poetry of nature 
s«|on, instead of the conventional world of 

Unburgh Bovlew, roiL ?». p. W- 



our dneeatofs in the drantui^ than i^e neglect inbo 
which the works of Congreve have fallen, even m 
literary productions. ‘ ■' 

[Gay Tmig Mm vpoti T&m.] 

[From * The Old BaoheloT,’|] 

BEI.MO VA—YAUriiOVK. 

Sd, Vainlove, and abroad so early ! Good morrow, 

I thought a contemplative lover could no more have 
parted with his bed in a morning, than he could have 
slept in it. ^ 

Yam. Belmour, good morrow. Why, truth on’t is, 
these early sallies are not usual to me ; but business, 
as you see, sir — [tihuwing — and business must i 

be followed, or be lost. \ 

Bd. Business ! And so must time, my friend, be 
close pursued or lost. Business is the rub of life, j 
perverts our aim, casts off the bias, and leave.s us wide i 
and sliort of the intended mark. 

Vain. Pleasure, 1 guess you mean. 

Bel. Ay, wliat else has meaning ? 

Vain. Oh, the wise will tell you » 

Bel. Mot'e than they helieve or understand. 

Tam. How ; how, Ned f a wise man say more than 
he understands ? 

liel. Ay, ay, wisdom is notliing but a pretending 
to*knowand believe more than we really do. You 
read of but one wise man, and all that he knew was — 
that he knew nothing. Lome, come, leave business 
to idlei’s, and wisdom to fools; they have need of 
them. Wit he my faculty, and pleasure my occu- 
pation ; and let father Time sliake his glass. Let low 
and earthly souls grovel till they have worked them- 
selves six foot deep into a. grave, liusiness is not my 

flenicnt ; I roll in a highci orb, and dwell 

Vain. Jn castles i’ th’ air of thy own building— 
tliat’s thy elemeut, Ned. 

[A fStvaygcrhuj Bully aud Jlo<UHter.'} 

[From the same.] 

Sin JosBPii V/iTTOL— SnAaeiiH— C aptaik Blupf. 

Sir Jos. Oh, here he comes. Ay, ray Hector of Troy ; 
welcome, my bully, my back ; egad, my heart has gone 
j)it-a-pat for thee. 

Bluff. How now, my young knight? Not for fear, 

I hope? He that knows mo must be a stranger to 
fear. 

Sir Jos. Nay, egad, 1 hate fear ever since I had 

like to have died of a fright. But 

Bluff. But ! Look you here, boy ; hero’s your anti- 
dote; here’s your Jesuit’s Powder for a shaking fit. 
But who hast thou got with ye ; is he of mettle ? — 
ILa/yvug his hatid on his sword. 
Sir Jos. Ay, bully, a smart fellow ; and will fight 
like a cock. 

Bluff. Say you so ? Then I honour hinn But has 
he been abroad? for every cock will fight ujjori his 
own dunghill. * 

Sir Jos. 1 don’t know ; but I’ll present you. , 

Bluff. I’ll recommend myself. Sir, 1 honour you; 

I understand you love fighting. I reverence a man 
that loves fighting. Sir, I kiss your hilts. 

Sharper. Sir, your servant, but you ar# misin- 
formed ; for unless it be to serve my fortioular firiend, 
as Sir Josepli here, my country, or my religion* or in 
some very justifiable cause, I am not for it. 

Bhiff. Oh, I beg your pardon, sir ; I find you or© 
not of my palate ; you can’t relish a dish of fighting 
without some sauce. Now, I think fighting for fight- 
ing’s sake is sufficient cause. Fighting to me is reli- 
gion and the laws J , . 

Sir Jos. Ah, well said, my hero! Was not 
great, sir I By the Lord Hany, ho »yi true ; fight- 
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Ing is meat, drink, and clothes to him. * But, Back, 
this gentleman is one of the best friends I hare in 
the irorld, and sared my life last night. You know 
1 told you. 

jBluf. Ay, then I honour him again. Sir, may 1 
crave your name? 

SJuirmr. Ay, sir ; my name’s Sharper. 

Sir J 08 . Pray, Mr Sharper, embrace my Back ; very 
well. By the Lord Harry, Mr Sharper, he is as brave 
a fellow as Cannibal ; are you not, Bully-Back ? 

Sharper. Hannibal, I believe you mean. Sir Joseph ? 

Sluff. Undoubtedly he did, sir. Faith, Hannibal 
was a very pretty fellow ; but, Sir Joseph, comparisons 
are odious. Hannibal was a very pretty fellow in 
those days, it must be granted. But alas, sir, were 
he alive now, ho would be nothing, nothing in the 
earth. 

Shatper. How, sir ? T make a doubt if there bo at 
this da; 3 r a greater general breathing. 

Bluff. Oh,“oxcuse me, sir ; have you served abroad, 
sir? 

Sharper. Not I, really, sir. 

Bluff'. Oh, I thought so. Whi^ then, you can know 
nothing, sir. I am afraid you scarce know the his- 
tory of the late war in Flanders with all its parti- 
culars. 

Shatper. Not I, sir; no more tlnui public letters or 
Gazette tell us, 

Bhtff'. Quixiial Why, tliere again now. Why, sir, 
there are not three Avords of truth, the year roAind, put 
into- the Gazette. I’ll tell you a ptrni»g<! thing now 
as to that. You must know, sir, I was resident in 
Flaudors the last campaign, had a small post there ; 
but no matter for that. J’erhaps, sir, there was scarce 
anything of moment done but a humble servant of 
yours that shall be iiatucless was an eye-witness of. 

I wont say bad the greatest share in’t — though I 
might say that too, since T name nobody, you knoAv. 
Well, Mr Sharper, Avould you think it? In all this 
time, as J liope for a truncheon, that rascally Gazette- 
writer never so much as once nioiitionod me. Not 
once, by the AA'ars ! Took no more notice than as if 
Noll Blufl’had not been in the laud of the living. 

Sharper. Strange ! 

Sir Jo8. Yet, by the Lord Harry, ’tis true, Mr 
Shaiper; fori went every day to coffee-houses to road 
the Gazette myself. 

Bluff'. Ay, ay; no matter. You see, Mr Sharjicr, 
after all, 1 am content to retire — live a private person. 
Scipio and others have done so. 

Sharper. Impudent rogue. [Aside. 

Sir Jos. Ay, this modesty of yours. Fgjul, if he 
put in for’t, he might be made general himself yet. 

Bluff. Oh, lie no, Sir Joseph ; ^ou know I hate tlJ . 

Sir Jos. Let me but tell Mr Sharper a little, how 
you ate fire once out of the mouth of a cannon ; egad 
ho did ; those impenetrable whiskers of his have con- 
fronted ffames. 

BH/aff. iTeath ! What do you mean. Sir Joseph ? 

Sir Jos. -Look you now, 1 tell he is so modo.st, hell 
•own utithing. 

' Bltff. Pish; you have put me out; T have forgot 
Wsbat I was about. Pray, hold your tongue, and give 
me leave—— [Angrilp. 

Sir Jos. I am dumb. 

Bluffs This sword I think I was ttdling you of, Mr 
Sharper. Thisasword I’ll maintain to be the best 
divine, anatomist, lawyer, or casuist in Europe; it 
■shall decide a controversy, or split a cause. 

Sir Jos. Nay, now, I must speak; it will split a 
hair ; ^ the Lord Ha^, I have seen it, I 
, Zounds ! sir, it is a lie ; you have not seen it, 
uox sha’nt see it ; sir, I say you can’t see. What d’ye i 
say to that, now? 

^ 'Sir Jets. 1 am blind. 

iDeath 1 had any other man interrupted me. 


Sir Joa. Good Mr Sharper, speak tc him ; 1 diironot 
look that way. 

Sharper. Captain, Sir Joseph is pttniient, 

Bl&ff. Oh, 1 am calm, sir ; calm as a disedufr^d 


culverin. But *twas indiscreet, when yen know what 
will provoke me. Nay, come, Sir Joseph } yptt know 
my heat’s soon over, 

Sir Jos. Well, 1 am a fool sometimes, biit I’m sony. 

Bluff. Enough. ^ 

Sir Jos. Come, we’ll go take a glass to drovvn ani- 
mosities. 

[Scandal and Uterahire in High Bife.‘\ 
fFrom ' The Double- Dealer.'] 

CyMTHXA-— L ord and Laov Frotu— Brisk. , 

Lady P. Then you think that episod^ between 
Susan the dairy-maid and our coachman is not amiss. 
You know, I may suppose the dairy in toAvn,' as well 
as in the country. 

Brisk. Incomparable, let rao perish I But, then, 
heiiij^ au heroic poem, had not you better call him a 
charioteer. Charioteer sounds great. Besides, your 
ladyship’s coachman having a rod face, and yon com- 
paring him to the sun— and you know the sun is called 
* heaven’s charioteer.* 

Lady F. Oli ! infinitely better ; I am exti'cmely be- 
holden to you for the liint. St^ ; we’ll read over 
those half a score lines again, [Pulls out a jpttpcr.] 
Let me see here ; yon know what •goes before — the 
corapari.sou, you know, \ Heads] 

For as the sun shinos every day, 

So of our coachman I may say. 

Brisk. 1 am afraid that Riinile Avon’t do in wet 
weather, liocause you say the sun shines emnf day. 

Lady F. No; for the sun it wont, but it will do 
for the coachman ; for you know there’s most occasion 
for a coach in wet weather. 

Brisk. Right, right ; tliat saves all. 

lAidy F. 'I'lien 1 don’t say the sun shines all the 
day, blit that ho jieeps now and then ; yet he does 
shine all the day, too, you know, though we don’t see 
him. 

Brisk. Right ; but the vulgar will nev^er compre- 
lieiid tliat. 

Lady F. Well, you shall hear. Let me see — 

For as the sun shines every day, 

S#of our coachman I may say, 

Ho HhowB his drunken fiery face 
Just as the sun Joes, more or leas. 

Brisk. That’s right ; all’s Avell, all’s well. More or 
Ims. 

Lady P. [Beads] 

And when at night his labour’s done, 

Then, too, like licaven’s charioteer, the aun— 

Ay, charioteer does bettei' — 

Into the dairy he descends, 

And there hU whipping and his driving ends; 
There he’s secure from danger of a bilk ; 

His fare is paid him, and he sets in milk. 

For Susan, you know, is Thetis, and so 

Brisk. Incomparable well and proper, egad ! But 
I have one exception to make : don’t you think 
(1 know it’s a good rhyme) — hut don’t you think hUk 
eoidfare too lik0 a hackney coachman ? 

Lady F. I swear and voav I’m afraid so. And yet 
mi* John was a hackney coachman when my lord took 
him. 

Brisk. Was he? I’m answered, if John WW, It 
hackney coachman* You may put that in the mar- 
ginal notes ; though, to prevent criticism, only 
it A^th a small asterisk, and say, ♦ John waa fcrmiiiriy 
a hackney coachman.’ 
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Lady F. I will ; you*d oblige me extremely to write 
notes to the whole poem. 

JSrisk. With all my heart and soul, and proud of 
the rast honour, let me perish ! 

Lord P. Hee, hee, hee ! my dear, hare you done ? 
Wont you Join with us ? W9 were laughing at my 
Lady Whister apd Mr Sneer. 

iMd/y F. Ay, my doer, were you ? Oh ! filthy Mr 
6neerji he’s a nauseous figure, a most fulttaraic fop. 
Foh I He spent two days together in going about 
Covent Garden to suit the lining of his coach with his 
complexion. 

I^d F. 0 silly ! Yet his aunt is as fond of him 
as if she had brought the ape into the world herself. 

'Brifk. Who ? niy Lady 'foothless i 0, she’s a mor- 
tifying spectacle ; she’s always chewing the cud like 
an old ewe. 

Lord F. Foh I 

Ididy F. Then she’s always ready to laugh when 
Sneer offers to speak j and sits in expectation of his 
no-jest, with her gums bare, and her mouth ojien. 

Briak. Like an oyster at low ebb, egad ! Ha, ha, ha ! 

(})/nthia. [dsjc/e.| Well, T find there are no fools so 
inconsiderable in themselves, but they can render 
other people contemptible by exposing their infir- 
mities. 

Lady F. Then that t’other groat strapping la<ly ; I 
can’t liit of her name ; the old fat fool that x>aiuts so 
exorbitantly. 

Brink. I kiioW’whom you mean. But, deuce take 
me, I can’t hit of her name either. J’aints, d’ye say ? 
j Why, she lays it on with a trowel. I'hen she has a 
great heard that bristles through it, and makes her 
look as if sUt were plastered with lime and hair, let 
me perish 1 

Lady i'\ (.fii ! you made a sorg upon her, Mr Brisk? 

Brink. Jl(te, egad ! bo I did. My lord con sing it. 

. Oyndiio, 0 good, my lord ; lot us hear it. 

iirink. ’Tis not a song neither. It’s a sort of eju- 
gram, or rather an epigramruatic sonnet. I don’t 
know what to call it, but it’s satire. .Smg it, my lord. 
Loi'd F, {S'iny.i} 

Ancient Fhyllis has young gi*acos ; 

’Tia a strange thing, lut a true one ; 

Shall I toll you how ? 

' She herself makes her own faces, 

And each inoinfmg wears a new one ; 

Where’s tho wonder now ? 

Brisk, Short, but there’s salt iu’t. • My way of 
uTitmg, egad I 

1 

[Frotfh Love for Lo^r.'] 

Anormca— Sin Sampsopt Lkcknd— Tatti.k— Mrs FjiAfL — 1 
Mtsh Pruk— Hbpt Leokno imd Skrvavt. 

£Iu tlie ohnr.'u'tor of iJcH, Congreve g.i ve tJio first huiporous 

1 aoU natural i-epreseiitatlon of tho liliiglihb wtilor, aftcrwjirUs so 
iCrtilo and amuBing a subject of dcliiteation with Smollett 
and other novelists and di-dinatistaj 

1 J 9 e». Where’s father ? 

Serv* There, sit ; his back’s towards you. i 

Sir S. My son, Ben ! Bless thee, my dear boy ; 1 
body 0’ me, thou art heartily welcome. j 

Jim. Thank you, father ; and I’m glad to see you, 

1 Sir S. Odflbud, aj>d I'm glad to sec thee. Kiss me, 

1 boy i kws toe again and again, dear Ben. 

1 [_Jusm him. 

: ' So, $0 ; enough, lather. Moss, I’d rather kiss 

these gi^tlewomen. 

SirS, And so thou .-shalt, Mrs Angelica, my son 
Ben. 

Ben, Forsoothfif you please^ h&\'\ Nay, 

MUsttesa, I’m not for dropping anchor here ; about 
uSp i’fhitK [jff'iiMes Frail,'] Nay, and you too, my 
Bttle aok-twab— so. [Kimi jlftJw. j 

TaUU. Sir, you are welcome ashtau. 

Bm. Thank you, thank you, friemL 

Sir 8 . Thou hast been many a weary league, Ben, 
since I saw thee. 

Bm. Ay, ay, been ! been far enough, an that be 
all. Well, father, and hoW do you all at home 1 How 
does brother Dick and brother Val % 

Sir S. Dick ! Iwdy o’me, Dick has been dead these 
two years ; 1 writ you word when you were ut Leg- 
horn. 

Bm. Mess, that’s true : marry, I had forgot. Dick’s 
dead, as you say. Well, and how ? I have a many 
questions to ask you. Well, you he not married again, 
father, be you 1 

Sir S. No, I intend you shall marry, Ben ; I would 
not marry for thy sake. 

Ben. Nay, what does that signify ?— an you many 
again, why, then, I’ll go to sea again ; so there’s one for 
t’other, an that be all. Pray don’t let me be your 
hindrance ; e’en marry a God’s name, an the wind 
sit that way. As for my part, mayhap I have no 
mind*to marry. 

Mrs Fmil. That would be a pity ; such a handsome 
young gentleman. 

Bm. HandBome ! he, he, he ; nay, forsooth, an you 
be for joking. I’ll joke w'ith you, tbr 1 love iny jest, 
an the sliip were sinking, as we say at sea. But I’ll 
tell you why 1 don’t much stand towards matrimony. 

1 1t»ve to roam about from jiort to port, and from land 
to land : I could never abide to be port-bound, as we 
call it. Now, a man that is married has, os it were, 
d’ye see, his feet in the bilboes, and mayhap mayn’t 
get them out again when ho would. 

Sir S. Ben’s a wag. 

Ji<n. A man that is marrjed, d’ye see, is no more 
like another man than a galley-slave is like ono of us 
free sailors, lie is chained to an oar all his lifq; and 
mayha]> forced to t\ig a leaky vessel into.the bargain. 

Sir S. A very wag ! Ben’s a very wag 1 only a little 
rough ; he wants a little polisliing. 

AJ 7 's F, Not at all ; 1 like his liuinonr mightily ; it’s 
plain and honest ; I should like such a humour in a 
husband extremely. 

Ben. Say'n you ho, forsooth ? Marry, and I should 
like such a handsome gentlewoman hugely. How say 
you, mistress * would you like going to sea ? Mess, 
you’re a tight vessel, and well rigged. But I’ll tell 
you one thing, an yon come to sea in a high wind, 
lady, you mayn’t carry so much .sail u’ your head. Top 
and top-gallant, by the rnes-s. 

Mrs F. No ? why so f 

Bm. Why, nn you do, you may run the risk to be 
overset, and then you’ll carry your keels above water ; 
he, he, he. * 

A^igelUa. I swear Mr Benjamin is tho veriest wag 
in nature — an absolute ..ea wit. 

Sir S. Nay, Ben has parts ; but, as I told you before, 
they want a little polishing. Y ou must not take any- 
thing ill, madam. • 

Bm. No ; 1 hope the gentlewoman is not angi^ ; I 
mean all in good part ; for if I give a jest, l^ake n« 
jest ; and so, forsooth, you may be us free with me. 

Ang. I thank you, sir ; I am not at all (xffended. 
But mothinks. Sir Sampson, you should leave him 
alone with his mistress. Mr Tattle, wo must not hin- 
der lovers. 

Tcutle. Well, Miss, I have your promise. 

[Aside to Mi», 

Sir S, Body 0’ me, madam, you say true. Look 
you, Ben, this is your mistress. Come, Miss, you 
must not ho shame-faced ; we’ll leave you together. 

Miss Prve. I can’t abide to bo left alone j may not 
my cousin stay with me t 

Sir S. No, no 5 come, let us away. 

Befi. Look yon, Ikther ; mayhap the young wottioJi 
mayn’t take a liking to me. 

® m ^ 
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Sir S. 1 warraiit tliee, boy j cohh^ come, we'll be 
gone ; ni venture that. 

Ben and Miss Phue. 

2^. Come, mistress, will you please to sit down ? 
for an you stand astern a that^n, we shall never grapple 
together. Como, I'll haul a ehair ; there, an you 
please to sit, Til sit beside you. 

Misal^rue. You need not sit so near one ; if you have 
an^hing to say, I can hear you farther off ; I aii't deaf. 

"Bm. Why, that’s true as you say, nor 1 an’t dunib ; 
I can be heard as far as another. I’ll heave oft' to 
please yo^ farther of.'] An we were a league 
asunder, M undertake" to hold discourse with you, an 
’twere not a juain high wind indeed, and full in my 
teeth. Look you, forsooth, 1 am as it were bound for 
the land of matrimony ; ’tis a voyage, d’ye sec, that 
was hone of my seeking ; 1 was commanded by father; 
and if you like of it, moyluip I may steer into your 
harbour. How say you, mistress ? The short of the 
thing is, that if you like me, and I like you, we may 
chance to swing in a hammock t(»gother. 

AJiss P. I don’t know what to sjiy to you, nor I don’t 
care to speak witli you at all. 

i>Wi. No ? I’m sorry for that. lJut pray, why are 
you so scornful I 

Jf/i.'ts P. As long as one must not speak one’s mind, 
one had bettor not speak at all, I think ; and truly 
I wont tell a Uo for the matter. 

Nay, you say true in that ; it’s but a folly to 
lie; for to speak one thing, and to think just the con- 
trary way, is, ns it were, to look one way and to row 
another. Now, for my part, d’ye see, I’m for carry- 
ing things above-board ; I’m mtt for keeping anything 
under hatolms ; so tha^ if you ben’t as willing as I, 
say 80 a Clod’s name ; there’s no harm done. May- 
hap you may be shaiue-faeod ; some maidens, tbof 
they love a. man well enough, yet they don’t cure to 
tcll’n so to’s face. If that’s the case, why, silence 
gives consent. 

Mien P. But I’m sure it is not so, for I’ll speak 
sooner than you should belieio tiiat ; and I’Jl speak 
truth, though one should always tell a lie to a man ; 
and 1 don’t care, let my father do what ho will. I’m 
too big to be whipt ; so I’ll tell you plainly, I don't 
1 like you, nor love you at all, nor never will, that's 
I more. So there’s your answer for you, and don’t 
I trouble mo no more, you ugly thing. 

I Bm. Look you, young woman, you may learn to 
i give good wonis, howeier. 1 spoke yon fau’, d’ye see, 
i and civil. As for your love or your liking, 1 ^on’t 
; value it of a rope’s end ; and mayhap J like you as 
j little as you do me. What T said was iu ubediem'e 
to father : I fear a whi])])Uig iw more than you :l i 
But I tell you one thirig, if you should give sucli 
language at sea, you’d have a cat o’ nine tails laid 
across your shoulders. Flesh ! who arc you I You 
heard t’other lumtlsoinc young woman speak civilly 
to me of Aer own accord. Whatever you think of 
yourself, I. don’t think you are any more to compare 

heFthan a can of small l>eer to a bowl of punch. 

Mm P. Well, and there’s a handsome gentleman, 
and a fine gentleman, and a sweet geutlciuiin, that 
.was here, that loves me, and I love him ; and if he 
sees you speak to mo any more, he’ll thrash your 
jacket for you, he will ; you great sea-calf. 

JSm. What ! do you mean that fair- weather spark 
that was here just now ? Will he thrash my jacket ? 
Let’n, let’ll, let’n — but an he comes near me, mayhap 
I may gfive him a salt-eol for’s sujiper, for all that. 
What does father mean, to leave me alone, as soon as 
Icome home, with such, a dirty dowdy? Sea-calf! 
I an’t csdf enough to lick your chalked face, you 
cheese-curd you. Marry thee I oons, I’ll many a 
Xapland witch as soon, and live upon selling con- 
traiy winds and wretked vessels. 


Bin JOHN VANBRUOfi. 


Sir John Vanbrugh united what Mr Ugh Hunt 
calls the ’ apparently inuonipatible geniuses* ol'cUHiic 
writer and architect. Ills Bienheim and Cati^e 
Howard have outlived the Provoked Wife or the Hfe- 
lapse ; yet the latter were highly popular once j and 
even Tope, though he admits his want of ^mce, s«^ 
that he never wanted irit. Vanbrugh was tlie son 



aotl Seal of Vnnbrugh, 

of a successful sugar- i)akc'r, who rust; to Ih* an esquire, 
.and I'omptrollcr of the tnaisury •(duuiilier, besides 
marrying the tlaugbler of Sir Ihulley Carlton. It is 
doubtful whether the dram.itist nas horn in the 
French Bastile, or the ptirish of St Stephen’s, 
brook- The time of his birth was about the year 
IGOG, w'hcn Louis XIV. declared war against Eng- 
.land. It is certain b<- was in France at the nge of 
nineteen, and remuiued’theri' some years. In 1695, he 
was appointed secretary to the commission for endow- ' 
ing Greenwich hospital; and two years afterwards 
apv>can*d his play of the ‘Relapse’ and the ‘I’ro- 
voiced Wife the Vahe Friend^ the Confederary, 
and other tlranintic pieces followed. Vanbrugh was 
now' highly popular, lie made his design of ‘ Castle 
Howard’ in 1702, and Lord Carli.sle aiipointed him 
elarcneioiix king-at-iirrns, a heraldic office, which 
gnitifii'd Vanbrugh’s vanity. In 170fi, be was com- 
missioned by (iueeu Anne to carry the habit and 
ensigns of the ordi'r of the gartiT to the elector of 
Hanover ; and in the same year ho commenced his 
design lor the great national structure at Blenheim. 
He built various other inausioUB, w'as knighted by 
(ieorgi* 1., and appointed comptroller of the royal 
w'orks. Ih' dii'd, aged sixty, in 1726. At the time 
f*f his death, "Vanbrugh wais engaged on a eomedy, 
the J*riu'oln‘d Ilashanth which Colley Cibber hnishod 
with e([U!il talent, 'riic architectural designs of 
Vanbrugh have been praised by Sir Joshua Reynold 
for their dispbay of imagination, and their originality 
of invention. Though ridiculcjil by Swift and other 1 
wits of the day for heaviness and incongruity ^ de- ! 
sign, C.'ustle Howard and Blenheim are noble Struc- { 
turcs, and do honour to the boldness of conception ' 
and picturesque taste, of Vanbrugh. i 

As a dramatist, the first thing in his plays which i 
strikes the reader is the lively ease of his dialognic. 
Congreve had more wit, but less nature, and less 
genuine unafiTceted humour and gaiety. Vanbrugh 
drew more from living originals, and depicted the 
miumers of liis times — the coarse debauchery of the 
country knight, the gallantry of town-wits and for- 
tune hunters, and the love of Freiicli intrigue and 
French manners in his female characters. Lord 
Foppington, in tlio ‘ Relapse,’ is tlie original of most 
of those empty coxcombs Who abound in mo^TtK 
comedy, intent only on dress and fashion. "When he 
loses his mistress, he consoles liimself with this 
flection; — ‘!Now, for my part, I think the wisest 
tiling a man can do with an aching heart is tQ pUt 
on a B^nc countenance ; for a philosophicAl ak is 
the most becoming thing in the world to tbu face of 
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a penrson of quality. I will thetoforo T)ear my disgrace 
a great man* and let the people see 1 am above 
an ai6t>nt lAloud,^ Bear Tom, since things are thus i 
Hidlen ou^ withe© giy^ me leave to wish thee joy. | 
1 4o it de bon caiir-— strike me dumb! You have j 
married a woman beautiful in her person, charming : 
in her airs, prudent in her conduct, constant in her 
inclinations, and of a nice morality — split my wind- 

roung lady tlms eulogised. Miss Hoyden, is I 
the livdy, ignorant, romping country girl to be met 
with in most of the comedies of this period. In the 
‘Provoked Wife,' the coarse pot-house valour and 
absurdity of Sir John Brute (Garrick’s famous part) 
is well contrasted with the ftne-lady airs and affec- 
tation of his wife, transported from the eountry to 
the hot-bed delicacies of London fashion and extra- 
vagance. Such wore the scenes that delighted our 
play-going ancestors, and which still please us, like 
old stiff family portraits in their grotesque habili- 
ments, as pictures of a departed generation. 

These portraits of Vanbrugh’s were exaggerated 
and heightened for dramatic effect ; yet, on tlu? whole, 
they are faithful and characteristic likenesses. The 
picture is not altogether a pleasing one, for it is 
dashed with the most unblushing licentiousness. A 
tone of healthful vivacity, and the absence of all 
hypocrisy, form its most genial feature. ‘The 
license of the times,' as Mr Leigh Hunt remarks, 

* allowed Vanbrugh to be plain spoken to an extent 
which was perhoua to his animal spirits }’ but, like 
Pryden, ho repented of these indiscjctions ; and if he 
had lived, would have united his easy wit and nature 
to scenes inculcating sentiments of honour and virtue. 

[Pictwc fAc Life of a Woman of Paiililon.~\ 

[Sir John Brutr, in tho < Tro-v oko<! Wife,’ dtsguisciUn ) is 
lady’a dress, Joins in a dninkuti midniKlit frolic, und i» taken 
l>ytho Ooiistablo and Watchmen before a Justicoof tjiopcuce.] 

Justice, Pray, inadatn, what nmy he your lady- 
ship's common method of life? if 1 nn^y prc.snmr ho 
far. 

JtJln, Why, sir, that of a woman of quality. 

Justice. Pray, how may you gen<jrally pass your 
time, madam ? Y our morning, for example ? 

Sir John. Sir, like a woman of quality. I wake 
about two o’clock in the afternoon — I stretch, and 
j make a sign for my chocolate. When I have drank 
three cups, I slide down again upon my back, with my 
arms over my head, while my two maids put' on my 
stockings. Then, hanging upon their shoulders, I’m 
trailed to my great chair, whore I sit and yawn for 
my breakfast. If it don't come presently, I lio down 
upon*iny couch, to say my prayers, while my maid 
reads me the playbills. 
i, Justice. Very well, madam. 

Sir John. When the ten is brought in, I drink 
twelve regular dinlu's, with eight slices of bread an l 
butter ; and half im hour after, J send to the cook to 
know if the dinner is almost ready. 

Justice. So, ma«lam. 

Sir John. By that time my head is half dressed, T 
' hear my husband swearing himself into a state of per- 
dition that the meat’s all cold upon the tabic; to 
©mbnd which X #‘Onio down in an hour rnoi'e, and have 
it sent back to the kitchen, to bo all dressed over 
’ aghin. 

,! JviHce. Tfxxmml * 

iSir John. Wheii I have dined, and my idle ser- 
v^ts are presumptuously set down at their easo to 
do BO too, I call for my coaoh» to go to visit fifty dear 
friends, of whom I hope 1 never shall find one at home 
if^ile I shall live. 

/Mfes* Bo I there's the momiog and afromoon 


pretty well dis|KkBed of. Pray, how, madafm» do you 
pass your evenings 1 

Sir John. Like a Woman of spirit, sir; a great 

S iirit. Give me a box and dice. Seven’s the main ! 

one, sir, I set you a hundred pound ! Why, dO you 
think women are married now-a-days to sit at home 
and mend napkins 1 Oh, the Lord help your head 1 
Justice. Mercy on us, Mr . Constable ! What will 
this age come to ? 

Const. Wliat will it come to indeed, if such women 
as these are not set in the stocks! 


A Hand, a ISob-wig, and a Feather, 

Attacked a lady's heart together. 

The Band in a most learned plea, 

Made up of deep philosophy, 

Told her if she would please to wed 
A reverend beard, and take, instead 
Of vigorous 3'outh, 

Old solemn truth. 

With books and morals,' into be*!. 

How happy .she would be! 

The Bob he talked of management, 

What wondrous blessings heaven sent 
On care, ami pains, and industry; 

And truly ho must be so free 
** To own he thought your airy beaux, 

With powtlered wig and dancing shoo.s. 

Were good for nothing — mend Ins soul! 

But prate, and talk, and play the fool. 

He said 'twas wealth gave joy and mirth, 

And that to bo the dearest wife 
( .‘f one who laboured all bis life 
To make a mine of gold his own, 

And not spend sixi)encp when he’d done, 

Wjus lieavon upon earth. 

When these iw'o blades })ad dom*, d’ye see, 

The Feather (as it might be itic) 

StojKS out, air, from bchiivd the screen, 

With such an air and such a mien — 

Like you, old gentloman— in short, 

He quickly spoiled the Btatesman’s sport. 

It proved such sunshine weather, 

That you must know, at the first beck 
The lady leaped about his neck, 

And off they went together ! 

OEOROK FARQUHAR. 

George Farquhar was a better artist, in stag© 
effect and happy eoftibinations of incident and cha- 
racter, than any of this race of comic writers. He 
has an uncontrollable vivacity and love of adventure, 
which still render his comedies attractive both on 
the stage and in the closet. Farquhar was an Irish- 
man, born in Londonderry in 1678, and, niter some 
college irregularity, he took to the stage. Hapnpning | 
.accidentally to wtmnd a* brother actor in a findng * 
scene, lie left the hoards at the age of eighteen,, and 
procured a commission in tlie army from the Earl of ' 
()rrc*ry. His first play, Love and a JSotdCf came out 
at Drury Lane in 1698 ; the Constant Couple in 1700 ; 
the Inconstant in 1703 ; the Stage-Coach in 1704 ; the 
Twin Bivah in 1705 ; the Bccruiting 0^er in 1706 j 
and the Beaux* Stratagem in 1 707. Farquhar was 
early married to a lad 3 >- who liad deceived him by 
pretending to be possessed of a fortune, and he sunk 
a victim to ill health and over exertion in his thirUeth 
year. A letter written shortly before his deatil to 
Wilks the actor, possesses a touctog bretity of ex- 
pression !— ' Bear Bob, I have not anythingr p Ie%Ve 
thee to perpetuate my memory but two helpless gins. 
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Logk upon them sometimes, au4 tl^k of him tluit 
was to tho hist moment of his life thine — G koRce 
Fasquhab/ Ono of these daughters, it appears, 
married a ‘ low tradesman,* and the other became a 
eerrant, while their mother died in oircumstances of 
tiic utmost indigence. , 

The ‘Beaux’ Stratagem’ is Farquhar’sbwt comedy. 
The plot is admirably managed, and the disguises of 
Archer and Aimwell form a ludicrous, yet natural 
series of incidents. Boniface, the landlord, is still 
one of our best representatives of the English inn- 
keeper, and there is genius as well as truth in the 
delineation. Scrub, the servant, is equally true and 
amusing ;Slind the female oharsu’-ters, though as free 
apoken, if not as frail as the fine-bred ladies of Con- 
greve and Vanbrugh, are suHieiently discriminated. 
Sergeant Kite, in the ‘ Kecruiting Officer,’ is an ori- 
ginal picture of low lif'e and humour rarely siir]iasseil. 
Farquhar has not the ripe Avit of (iongreve, or of our 
best coiulci writers. lie was the Smollett, not the 
Fielding of the stage. His characters are lively ; and 
there i.s a quit;lc succession of incidents, so amusing 
and so happily contrived to interest the audience, 
that till! spectator is cliarmed wdth the variety and 
vivacity of ilie scene. 

‘ Fnrqnhar,’ says Leigh Hunt, ‘ was a good-natured, 
sensitive, reflecting man, of so high lui order of what 
may be called tlic tnwn class of genius, as to sympa- 
thise with mankind at large ujkui the strength of 
what he ,sa\v of tliem in little, and to extract from a 
quintessence of good sense an inspiration just short 
of the romantic and imaginative ; that is to say, lie 
could turn wdiat he had experienced in coramoii life 
to tho best aecmiiit, hut rc(iuire.d in all cases tho 
support of its ordinarj^ associations, and could not 
project his spirit beyond them. Tfo felt tho little 
world too much, and tlu' universal too little. He saw 
into all fidse iiretensions, hut not into all true ones 
and if he had had a larger sphens of natim* to fidl 
back uixmin his adversity, would probably not have 
(lied of it. Tho wings of his fancy were too common, 
and grown in too artificial an air, to support him in 
tho sudden gulfs and aching voids of that new region, 
and enable him to beat liis way to their green islands. 
His genius was so entirely social, that notwithstand- 
ing wdiat appeared to the contrary in his persona) 
manners, and what he took for his own superiority 
to it, compelled liim t<> assume in his writings all tla^ 
airs of the most received town ascendemy ; ;uid when 
it had once wanned itself in this w^ay, it w'ould seem 
that it had attained the healthiness riatura! to its 
best condition, and could have gone on for ever, in- 
creasing both in enjoyment .and in i)ower, had exter- 
nal circumstances been favour£i)lc. He was bero r- 
ing gayer and gayer, when death, in the shape ot a 
sore anxiety, called him aw^ay as if from a pleasant 
party, and left the house ringing Avitli his jest,’ 

• [^Ilnniorous A'coic at an Inn.} 

llONIFACK.— 'A iMWKT.L. 

JBon» This way, this way, sir. 

Aim, You’re iny landlord, '1 suppose I 

Hon, Yes, sir, ]*m old Will Boniface ; pretty well 
known upon this road, as the saying is. 

Aim. Oh, Mr Boniface, your servant. 

Hon, Oh, sir^what will your honour please to drink, 
as the saying is? 

Aim, 1 have hoard your town of Litchfield much 
famod for ale ; I think I’ll tasto that. * 

J5on. Sir, I have noAv in my cellar ton tun of the 
best ale in Staffordshire : *tis smooth as oil, sweet as 
mUk, clear os amber, and strong as brandy, and will 
^ just fourteen years old the fifth day of next March, 
dtd style. 


Aim. You’re very exact,, T find, in the 
ale. < 

Bon. As punctual, sir, as t tun hi 
children: I'll show you sucli ale. . 

broach number 1706, as the saying is. Sir, yb'u*8hll>li 
tasto my anho domini. I have lived in futcihfielA 
man end boy, above eight-and-fifty yeart, % 
believe have not consumed oight-and-fifty ounees ^ 
meat. 

Aim. At a meal, you mean,- if ono may guoss b# 
yonr bulk ? 

Hon. Not in my life, sir ; I have fed purely upon 
alo ; I have ate my ale, drank my ale, and 1 always 
sleep upon iny ale. 

Enter Tiipater with a Tankard. 

Now, sir, j-^ou shall see Your Avorship’s health : 

[’Z>miL'rl — Ha! delicious, delicious: fancy it Bur- 
gundy ; only fancy it — ami ’tis worth ten shillings a 
quart. 

Aim. [ZiWnL't] ’Tis confounded styong. 

Jhv. Strong I it must be so, or how would we be 
strong that drink it 3 

Aim. And have you liA^etl so long upon this ale, 
landlord t . 

Hon. liighi-atid-fifty years, upon my credit, sir; 
hut it killed my wife, poor woman, as the saying is,’ 

Aim. JloAA' came that to j)ass? 

JUm. J don’t know how, sir ; she would not let the 
ale take its natural cours(% sir ; she was for qualifying 
it every now and then Avith a dram, as the saying is ; 
and an honest gemtli'inan, that came thi? way from 
Ireland, made her a present of a dozen bottles of 
usrjuebaugh — but tlio poor woman was never well 
after ; but, however, I Avas obliged to the gentleman, 
you know. 

Aim. Why, was it tho uBfpjebaugh that killed her? 

Htm. My Lady lioiintlful sai<l so. She, good lady, 
did what could bo done": sho cured her of throe 
tympanies : l>Ait tho fourth carried her off : but she’s 
happy, .and I’m contented, as the saying is. 

Aim. Who’s that Ijady Bountiful you mentioned? 

Hon. Odds my life, sir, avo’ 11 drink hor health: 

My Lady Bountiful is ono of tho best of 
Avomen. Her last hirsband. Sir Charles Bountiful, 
left licr Avorth a thousand ])ounds a-year ; and I bo- 
li(‘vc .she lay.s out one-half on’t in charitable uses for 
the good of her neighbours. 

Aim. lias the lady any children ? 

Him. Yes, sir, she has a daughter by Sir Charles ; 
th(j finest woman in all onr county, and tho greatest 
fortune. She has a sou, too, by her first husband, 
’Squire Sullen, a\1io married a fine lady from London 
t’other day; if you please, sir, wo’ll drink his health 

Aim. What .sort of a man is he? 

Hon. Why, sir, the man’s well enough : says little, 
thinks lass, and doe.s nothing at all, faith j but he's a 
man of great estate, and values nobody. 

Aim. A sportsman, I suppose? 

Hon. Yes, he’s a man of pleasure; ho plays at 
whist, and smokes his pipe cight-and-forty hours to- 
gether sometimes. 

Aim. A fine sportsman, truly! — and married, you 
say 1 

Hon. Ay ; and to a curious Avoraau, sir. But he’s , 
my landlord, and so a Tnan,jyou know, would not— *— • 
Sir, my humblo service IHHnks.] Though I value 
not a farthing what ho can do to me ; I pay him his 
rent at quarter-day ; I have a good running trade ; I . 

have but one daughter, and I can give her- ^but no 

blatter for that. 

Aim, You’re very happ^, Mr Boniface : pray, whidi 
other company have you in town ? 

Bon, A power of fine ladie.s ; and then wo 
French officew. 
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Am, Oh, thifct’e right t you a good many of oSt, Nay, for that matter, 1*11 spend my penny 
ihoiio gentlemen ; pray, nhw do you like their com- with the best Kii that wears a head ; that is, begging 
mny ! your pardon, sir, and in a fair way. 

Bon. So well, as the sayir^ is, that I could wish we Give me your hand, then ; and nowf, gentle- 

had as many more of ’em. They’re full of money, men, I have no more to say but this — here’s a purse 
and pay double for everything they have. They of gold, and there is a tub of humming ale at my 
kjtmw, sir, that we paid good round taxes for the quarters; ’tis the king’s money and the king’s drink; 
making of ’em ; and so they are willing to reimburse he’s a generous king, and loves his subjects. I hope, 
us a little ; one of ’em lodges in my house ^Beli rin^s.] gentlemen, you wont refuse the king’s health ? 


sec how it becomes you. 

Cost. Are you sure there is no conjuration in it? — 
no gunpowder plot upon me ? 

ICite. No, no, friend ; don’t fenr, man 

Cost, My mind misgives me plaguily. Let mo soe 
it. [Gbitiff to put it w.] It smells woundily of sweat 
and brimstone. Srncll, I’ummas. 

J7to. Ay, wauns docs it. 


Cost, Pray, sergeant, what writing is this upon the a king, and I’m a duke, and a rum duke ; an’t I ? 


face of it ? 

Kite. The crown, or the bed of honour. 

Cost. Pray now, what may be that same bed of 
honour! 

Kite. Oh, a mighty large bed !— bigger by half than 


the great bed at Ware — ten thousand people may lie [KtKza.] But harkye, you Mr .Justice, and you Mr 


in it together, and never feel one another. Queen, did you ever fee the king’s picture ? 

Cost. But do folk sleep sound in this same bed of 7Jo//i. No, no, no. 
honour? fi/te. 1 wonder at that; I have two of them set 

Kite. Sound ! — ay, so sound that they never wake, in gold, and as like his majesty ; God bless the mark ! 

Odst. Wauns ! I wish that my wdfe lay there. — sec here, they are set in gold. 

, Kite. Say you so? then I find, brother {TaJees two broad pieces out of liis poehet ; 

Coat, Brother! hold there, friend ; I am no kindred presents one to each, ^ 

to you that 1 know of vet. Look vo, sergeant, no Tho. The wonderful works of nature 1 
eoaxW, no wheedling, d^yo see. If I hare a mind to iLoohmg at it, 

list, why, so ; if not, why, ’tis not so ; therefore take What’s this written about 1 here’s a posy, I believe, 
your cap and your btothership back again, for I am Ca-ro-lus I what’s that, sergeant ? 
not disposed at this present writing. No coaxing, no Kite. Oh, Carolus? why, Carolus is Latin for King 
brothenng me, fkith. George ; that’s all. 

' iKte. Icoax! I wheedle! !’m above it, sir; I have Cost. ’Tis a fine thing to be a scollard. Sergeant, 
aervddl twenty campoii^s ; but, sir, you talk well, and will you part with this! I’ll buy it on you, if it 
I juuflt own you are a man every inch of you; a come within the compass of a crown, 
ptetty, young, sjaightly follow! 1 love a fellow with Kite. A Srown ! never talk of buying ; ’tis the same 
a ; but I scorn to coax : tis base ; though, I thing among friends, you know. I’ll present them to 
must say, that never in my life have I seem a man ye both ; you shall give me as good a thing. Put 
better built- How firm and strong he treads !~-ho them up, and remember your old friend when lam 
steps like a castle ! — but I scorn to wbeodle any man! over the hills and far away. 

Como, honest lad ! will you take share of a pot ? sing^ and put up tke 
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beg your worship’s pardon ; I’ll wait on you in half AU Mob. No, no, no. ’ 
a minute. Kite. Huzza, then! — huzza for the king and the 

honour of Shropshire. 

[From ilic Beerukhia OMcer.^ AU Mob. llmzaX , . „ 

c 1 \ ™ Kite. Beat drunt. [E.reunt smutyU' I>nim 

BCKKI^-The Merket-riace. (^-enadi^s March. 

Drum beats the Grenadier’s March. Enter Srhokant Kite, 
followed by Thomas Appi.rther, Costar Eearmath, and 

the Mon. BcENK-The Street. 

Kite [MeJeing a speech.'] If any gentlemen, soldiers, „ . „ .. , ^ a 

or othera, have o mfnd to serre tis inajpsty, and pull 
do™ th. French ting ; if any ’pRutires Vavc sc'crc 

masters, any children have undutiful parents ; if any Kite Sings, 

servants have too little wages, or any husband a bad 

wife, let them repair to the noble Sergeant Kite, at Oiir ’prentice Tom may now refuse 

the sign of the Itavcn, in this good town of Shrews- To wipe his scoundrel master’s shoes, 

bury, and they shall receive present relief and enter- I'or now he’s free to sing and play 

tainment. [Dnm..] Gentlemen, 1 don’t beat rny Over the hills and far away. 

drums here to ensnare or inveigle any man ; for you Over, &c. ['I'hc mob sing the chorus. 

must know, gentlemen, that I am a man of honour : . 

besides, I don’t beat up for common soldiers ; no, I ^ shall lead more happy ayes 

list only grenadiers — grenadiers, gentlemen. Pray, By getting rid of brats and wj yes, 

gentlemen, observe this cap — this is the cap of honour- — 1 hat scold and brawl both n ight and day, 

it dubs a man a gentleman in the drawing of a trigger ; and far away. 

and lie that has the good fortune to bo boni six foot Over, «c. 

high, was born to be a groat man. Sir, will you give 

me leave to try this cap upon your head ? Hey* boys! thus jye soldiers live! drink, sing, 

Cost. Is there no harm in’t ? Wont the cap li.st dahcc, play ; we live, os one should say — wo livo — ’tis 
me? impdfeible to tell how wo live — we are all princes; 

Kite. No, no ; no more than I can. Come, let r'o ! why, why you are a king, you are an emperor, and 


Scene— The Street. 


'Enter Kite, with Costae I’earmain in one hand, and 
Thomas Appletree in the other, drunk. 


Oiir ’prentice Tom may now refuse 
To wipe his scoundrel master’s shoes, 

I'or now he’s free to sing and play 
Over the hills and far away. 

Over, &c. ['rke mob sing the chorus. 

Wc shall lead more happy lives 
By getting rid of brats and wives, 

That scold and brawl both night and day, 

Over the hills and far away. 

Over, &c. 


I’m a prince; now, an’t wo ? 

Tho. No, sergeant ; I’ll be no emperor. 

Kite, No! 

Tho. I’ll be a justice«of-peaco. 

Kite. A justiee-of-peace, man ! 

Tho. Ay, wauns will I ; for since this pressing act, 
they arc greater than any emperor under the sun. 
Kite. Done ; you are a justicc-of-pcace, and you are 


Cost. I’ll be a queen. 

Kite. A queen ! 

Cost. Ay, of Kngland ; that’s greater than any king 
of them all. I 

Kite. Bravely said, faith! Huzza for the queen. 
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Enter the Recruiting OfB^» ringing, 

Orcr the hlH« and over the main, 

To Flanders, Portugal, or Spain ; ’ 

The king commands, and we'll obey, 

Over the hills and far away. 

Come on, my men of mirth, away with it I'll make 
one amouff you. Who are these nearty lads ? 

Kite, (m with your hats ; 'ounda 1 off with your 
hats ; this is the ca])tain j the captain. 

Tho. We have seen captains afore now, mun. 

Coat. Ay, and lieutenant-captains too. 'Sflcsh ! 
I’ll keep on my nab, 

Tho. And I’se scarcely doff mine for any captain in 
England. My vetherV a freeholder. 

Ftunie. Wlio are those jolly lads, sergeant? 

Kite. A couple of honest brave fellows, that are 
willing to servo their king: I have cTitertained them 
just now as volunteers, iirnler your honour’s command. 

Plume. And good entertaijiinont they shall have : 
volunteers arc the men I want ; those are the men fit 
to make soldiers, captains, generals. 

OohL Wounds, Tummas, what’s this ! arc you listed ? 

Tho. Flesh ! not 1 : are you. Costar ? 

Cost. Wovindfi ! not I. 

Kite. What ! nt)t listed ? ha, lia, lia ! a very good 
jest, i’faith. 

Cost. Come, Tummas, wo’ll go home. 

Tho. Ay, iL}', come, 

' Kite, lloiuo ! for sluinic, geuilemeii ; behave your- 
.selves better before your captain. Dear Thomas! 
honest Costar ! 

2'ho. No, no ; we’ll be gone. 

Kih\ Nay, then, T command you to stay; Lplacc 
you both sentinoLs iu tliis place for tAvo hounj^, to watch 
the, motion of St Mary’s clock yon, and!*you the m«.- 
tion of St Chad’s ; aiiil he that dares fttir from* hftj 
post till he bo relieved, shall have my swofd iii hia 
belly tho next minute. 

Plume. AV’hat’s the matter, sergeant? I’m afraid 
you are too rough with these geiitb-mon. 

Kite. I’m too mild, sir; they disolaiy command, 
sir ; and one of them shoulcl be shot for an example to 
the other. They deny their being listed. 

• Tho. Nay, sergeant, we don’t doAvnright deny it 
neither ; that we dare not <lo, for fear of being shot ; 
but we humbly conccho, in a civil ivay, and begging 
your worshiji’s pardon, that Ave may go home. 

Plume. That’s easily knoAvn. Have either of jou 
received any of the king’s money ? 

Coat. Not a brass farthing, sir. 

Kite. They have each ol' them recei\e«l one and 
twenty shiHings, and ’tis noAv iu Hieir pockct.«. 

Cost. Wounds ! if 1 liave a jicnny in my pocket 
but a bent sixpence, I’ll bo content to be listed a.id 
shot into the bargain. 

Tho. And 1 : look ye here, sir. 

Cost. Nothing but the king’s picture, that the ser- 
geant gav*> me just noAv. 

Kite. See there, a guinea ; one-arid-tAventy shillings ; 

, ’tothiir has the felloAv on’t. 

Pimm. The case is jdain, gentlemen : the goods arc 
found upon you. Those pieces of gold are Avorth onc- 
and-tweuty shillings each. 

Cmt, So, it seems that Carolus is one-aiid-tweiity 
shillings in I^atin i 

Tho, ’Tis the samo thing in Creek, for we arc 
listed. » 

Cost. Flesh ; but we an’t, Tummas : I desire to be 
carried before the mayor, captain. 

[Ga'ptain and Sergeant u'hisper the whde. 

Plume. ’IVill never do, Kite ; your tricks will ruin 
me at last. I AA’ont lose the follows though, if I can 
help it. Well, gentlemen, there must be some trick 
in tkis ; my sergeant offers to take his oath that you 
am fairly listed. 

I „ , -V: ■ . 

Ttu}. Why, captain, wo know that you soldiers have 
more liberty of conscience than Other folks ; ' but for 
me or neighbour Costar hero to take such an oath, 
’twould be downright peijAiration. 

Plume! Look ye, rascal, you villain 1 if I find 
you have imposed upon these two honest felloim^ i’ll 
trample you to death, you dog ! Come, how amw »il, 
Tho, Nay, thou, Ave’ll speak. Your sergeant, at 
you say, is a rogue ; an’t like your worship, begging 

your worship’s pardon ; and 

Cost. Nay, I'limmas, let me speak ; you know I can 
rood. And so, sir, he gave us those tvi'o pvwjes of 
money for pictures of the king, by way of a pre- 
sent. 

Plume. ITow? by way of a yuesciit ? the rascal I I’ll 
teach him to abuse honest fellows like you. SScoun- 
drel, rogue, villaiAi ! 

r Beats off the Sm/eant^ and folhm. 
Both. O brave noble cajdaiii ! huzza ! A bravo 
cajitain, faith ! 

Cost, Nt»Av, 7'iimmas, Carolus is Latin fora beating. 
This is the bcavost captain 1 over saw. Woupda! 
I’rc a month’s mind to go with lilm. 

Enter Pm MB. 

Plvme. A dog, to abuse two such honest follows as 
you. Ijook ye, gentlemen, I love a jiictty fclloAV ; I 
eomo among you as an officer to list soldiers, not as a 
kidnapper to steal slaves. 

Cost, Mind that, Tummas. 

Plume, 1 desire tio man to go with me, but as 1 
'Aveni niysolf. 1 Aveiit a volunteer, as you or you may 
do now ; for a little time carricil a musket, and now 

T eominaTid a companj. 

Tho. Mind that, C’/Ostar. A sweet gentleman. 
plume. 'Tis tnie, gentlemen, I might take an ad- 
vantage of you ; the king’s money W'as in your pockets 
— my BOA’geaut was ready to take his oath you were 
listeil ; Imt I scorn to do a bas(i thing ; you are both 
of you at }our liberty. 

1 *ost. Thank you, noble captain. Icod, I can’t find 
in my heait to leave him, ho talks so finely, 

Tho. Ay, (!ostar, would he alw’aysliold in this mind. 
Plume, (’ome, my lads, one thing more I’ll tell 
you : you’re both young tight felloAvs, and the army 
is the j)laA‘e to make you men for ever ; every man has 
his lot., and you have yours. What think you of a 
purse of French gol<l out of a monsieur’s pr)ekct, after 
you have dashed out his brains with tho butt end of 
your firelock, eh ? 

Cost. Wauiih! ril have it. t'aptain, give mo a 
shilling; I’ll follow you to tho end of the Avorld, 

Tho. Nay, dear Co.star! do’na; bo advised. 

J*luvie. Here, my hero ; hcjc arc two guineas for 
thee, as eaniest of what I’ll do farther for ihec. 

Tho. Do’iia take it ; do’iia., dear Costar. 

[CeieSf and p^dls IntcJc his arm. 
Cost. I Avull, I vvull. Waunds 1 my mind gives me 
tlxat I shall be a captain myself ; I take your money, 
sir, and now I am a gentleman. 

Plume, (iive me thy hand ; and now you and I 
will traxel the world o’er, and command it wherever 
we tread. Bring your friend with you, if you can. ^ 

[^Aside. 

Cost. Well, Tummas, must wo part? 

Tho. No, Costar ; I cannot leave thee. Come, cap- 
tain, I’ll e’en go along with you too ; and, if you have 
two honeater simpler lads in your company than 
two have been, I’ll say no more. 

Plume. Here, my lad. {dim him money.^ Now, 
your name ? 

T/to. Tummas A ppletrce. . 

Plume. And yours ? . t,,„ f 

Costar Pe$,rmain. ^ 

Plsme. Well said, Costar. Bom where! ' ; ' 

Tho. Both in Herefordshire. 
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PlmM. Very wclL Coutago, my lodit. Noir, >wc^ 
[fifofijjp#.] Over the hills find flw awa/ ; 

Courage, boys, it’s one to ten 
. But w© return all gentlemen ; 

* While conquering colours w© diaj»lay. 

Over the hills and far away. 

Kite, take care of them. 

Enter Kitk. 

• KUe. An’t you a couple of pretty fellows, now? 
Here you-have complained to the captain ; I am to he 
turned out, and one of you will be sergeant. Which 
of you is to have my halberd ? 

Both. I. 

Kite. Ho you shall — in your guts. March, you 
scoundrels! [Beats them. off. 

Among the other successful writers for the stage, 
maybe instaiKMJd Collviy Cibuku (1(>7 1-1757), an 
JWJtor and manager, whose comedy, the Cureless JIus- 
hand^ is still deservedly a favourite, (libber was a 
lively amusing writer, and his Apology for his Life is 
one of the most entertaining autobiographies of the 
language. When Pope displaced Theobald, to install 
Cibber as hero of the * iJunciad,’ he sutFered his judg- 
ment to be blinded by personal vindictiveness and 
prejudice. Colley Cibber was vain, foolish, and some- 
times ridiculous, but never a dunce. Sin Richard 
Steele was also a dramatic author, and obtained 
from Grcorge I. a patent, appointing him manag<'r 
and governor of the royal company of conjediuns. 
Steele’s play, the Conscious Lovers., combines moral 
instruction ^vith amusement, but is rather insipid 
;.uid languid both on and off the stage. The Di.strest 
Mother, tmualated from Racine, was brought out by 
Ambrose Pitij.ips, the friend of Addison, and >v:is 
highly successful. Aaron Hill adapted the Zara 
of Voltaire to the linglish theatre, and wrote some 
origimil dramas, which ontitloJhim, no less than his 
poemSH to tlic) niche he has obtained lu l*(»pe’8 ‘ Dun- 
eiad.’ A more legitimate comic writer anpeared in 
Mrs Hus anna Centlivuk ( 1GG7-I72h), an Irish lady, 
whose life and writings were immoral, hut who pos- 
sosscfd considerable dramatic skill and talent. Ht‘r 
eoniexlies, the Busy Body, The Wonder, a Woman 
keeps a Secret, and A Bold Stroke for a Wife, are still 
favourite acting plays. Her plots and incidents arc 
admirably arranged for sfcige cflcct, and her charac- 
ters well* (liKcrimiiiated. Mr.s Ccntlivro had been 
some time an actress, and her experience had beerr 
of service to her in writing for the stage. 


^ under 

of issuing a perio- 1 
dical dieet, commenting on tiie events of private I 


life, and the dispositions of ordinary men* was 
never before entertained cither in England or else- 
where. In France, it must be allowed, the c^- 
brated lilontaigne had published in the sixteenth 
century a series of essays, of which manneirB formed 
the cliief topic. Still more recently, La Bniyere* 
another French author, had published his ClumtC’ 
ters, in which the artificial life of the court of 
Louis XIV. was sketched with minute flddity, and 
the most ingenious sarcasm. But it was now for the 
first time that any writer ventured to undertake a 
work, in which he should meet the public several 
times each week with a brief paper, either discuss- 
ing some feature of society, or relating some lively 
tale, allegory, or anecdote. 

Pin RICHARD STEELE — .TOSEPH ADDISON. 

The credit of commencing this brancli of litera- 
ture is due to Sir Richard Steele, a gentleman of 
English parentage, born in Ireland while his father i 
acted as secretary to the Duke of Ormond, Xiord- 



Fir Uichaid Bteelo, 

Licntenant of that kingdom. Tlirough the duke’s 
influence, Steele was placed at th(j Charter-house 
school in London, where a warm and long-continued 
friendship between him and Adilison took its rise. 
He thence removed, in l'G92, to Merton college, 
Oxftird ; but after ^pending several years in de- 
sultory study, became so enamoured of the military 
professitVn, that, in spite of the dissuasion of bis 
friends, and his failure to procure an appointment, 
li(5 enlisted as a private soldier in the horse-guards. 
In thi.s step, by which the succession to a rela- 
tion’s estate in Wexford was lost, he gaye a strik- 
ing manifestation of that reiklcssness which Tsnfor-* 
tunatcly dLstinguisbed him through life. In the 
army, his wit, vivacity, and good humour, speedily 
rendered him such a favourite, that the officers of 
his regiment, desirous to have him among them- 
selves, procured for Itim the rank of an ensign. Thus 
situated, he plunged deeply into ^e fashionable 
follies and vices of the age, enlarging, however, by 
such conduct, that knowledge of life and chameter 
which proved so useful to him in the composition of 
his works. During this course of dissipation, being 
sometimes visited by qualms of conscience, he drew 
up, for the purpose of self-admonition, a small treatise 
entitled The Christian Hera, and afterwards pub-* 
lished it as a still more powerfhl check upon his 
irregular passions. Yet it does not appear that even 
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the attentioa thus drawn tn his conduct, ana the 
lidlctile 'Excited by the contrast betwiBen, his prin- 
ciples and practice, led to any perceptible improve- 
ment In order to enliven hfs character, and so 
diminish the occasion of mirth to his comrades, he 
produced,, in 1701, a comedy entitled The FtmeraU 
or Grief d-/a-modr, in wliich, with much humour, 
there is combined a moral tendency, superior to that 
of most of the dramatic pieces of the time. Steeks 
though personally too much a rake, made it a prin- 
cmle to employ his literary talents only in the service 
of virtue. Tn 1703, he sent forth another auccossfiil 
comedy, colled The Tender Uusbandf or The Aevom- 
plished Fools; and in tlic year following was repre- 
sented his third, entitled The Lying Lorei\ the 
strain of which proved too s(;rious for the pui)llc tash'. 
The ill success which it oxixjricnced deterred luiu 
from again appearing as a dramatist till 1722, when 
his admirable comedy, The Conscious Loners. Avas 
brought out with unbounded apj)lause. ‘ The great, 
the appropriate' praise of Steele,’ says Dr Drake, 

‘ is to have been Hit' first who, after the licentious 
age of Charles II., cndijavoured to introduce the 
Virtues on the stage, lie clothed them with the 
brilliancy of genius ; he placed thetn in situations 
>tho most interesting to the human l>eart ; and 
he taught Ins audience not to laugh at, hut hi exe- 
crate .vice, to despise the lewal fool and the witty 
rake, to applaud the ellbrts of the good, and to re- 
joice in the punishment of the wicked.’* 

After tliC! failure of ‘ The Lying Lover,’ which, 
be says, ‘ was dainned for its piety,’ Sleele conceived 
the idea of attacking the vices and •foible.s of the age 
through the medium of a lively periodical i>aper. 
Accordingly, on the 12th of April 1709, he com- 
menced tiie pTiblication of thti Taller^ a small sheet 
designed to appear three times a- week, ‘ to oxpo.se,’ 
as the author stated, ‘ the false arts of life, to pull oil’ 
the disguises of cunning, vanity, and aflectation, and 
to recommend a general simplicity in our dress, our 
discourse, and ourhtdiavionr.’ »Steele, who had then 
J reached his thirty-eighth year, was qualified for Ids 
task by a knowledge of the world, acquired in free* 
converse wdth it, and by a large fund of natural 
humour ; his sketcdics, anecdotes, and remarks, are 
accordingly very entertaining. M’o conciliate ilui 
ordinary readers of ncAvs, a part of each ))aper was 
devoted to public an<l political intelligence ; and the 
price of each number was one iJi’uny. At first, tin* 
author endeavoured to conceal himself under the 
fictitious name of Lsaae Bic.kcrstuff, wddeh lie bor- 
rowed from a pamphlet by Swdft; but Ida real name 
soon becanm known, and his friend AdtUson then 
began to assist Jdm w'ith a papers upon mojc 
serious subjects than he himself was ahk* or inclined 
to discuss, and also with various articles of a liumo- 
rous character. When the w'ork had extended to the 
27l8t imipber, winch was published on the 2d of 
January 1711, the editor was induced, by a conside- 
^ratioa of the inconveiuenec of writing such a work 
without personal concealment, to give it up, and to 
commence a publication nearly similar in plan, and 
in wliich he might assume a new disguise. This 
wasHhc more celebrated Spectator, of which the first 
number appear^ on the Ist of March 1711. The 
* Spectator’ was published daily, and each number 
was invariabljra complete essay, without any ad- 
mixture of politics. Steele and Addison wore con- 
junct in this work from its commencement, and 
they obtained considerable assistance from a few 
other writers, of whom the (diief were Thomas 
Ti^cUy ^ gentleman named BudgelL The 
gi^ter of the light and humorous sketches arc 

* Bssays niustratiA’e of the Taticr, iSre. L 57. 


by Steele f wliile Addison contributed most pf the | 
articles in which there is any wave r^flectiqin or j 
elevated feeling. In the course of thei w<;«rh:» several ’ 
fictitious persona were introduced as friends- of the i 
supposed editor, jvartly for amusement, and portly ■ 
for tlie purpose of quoting them on occa^ons where 
their oidnions might be supposed appropriate* Thus, 
a country gtmtliaimn w'as descrilKMl under the name 
of Sir linger do Coirerley, to whom reference w^ag 
made Avhen matters connected with rural allhirs 
were in question. A Captain Sentry stood up for 
the army ; Will Honeycomb gave law on all things 
eomterning the gay ivorld ; and Sir Andrew Trens- 
IK)rt reprtisenled tin* commercial interest. Of these [ 
characters, Sir linger was by far the most happily I 
dolincat<*d : it is uTjderst()od that ho was entirely a 
being of Addison’s iruagiruitinn ; and certainly, hv [ 
the Avholc rnimd of English fiction, there is no eba- I 
meter delineated with mnre masterly strokes of 1 
humour and tenderness, 'Fhe ‘ Spectator,’ which j 
extcjided to six hundred and thirty-five numbers, or i 
oiglit volunjos, is not only nnieli superior to the j 
‘ Taller,' hut stands at tiie head of all the works of the 
sanu* kind that hsvt* .^inee been produced ; and, as a 
miscellany of jtoliti* literature, is not surpassed by 
any book Avhatever. All that regards the mailer 
morals and decencies of life, ek'ganee or justness of 
taste, and the improvemt'nt of d(»mestic society, is 
touched upon in this paper with the happiest com- 
bination of seriousnoHS atal ridicule: it i.s also en- 
titled to the praise «>f having eorrected the existing 
style of Avriting and speaking on. common topics, 
Aviiicli AvjKs much vitiate^d by slang phraseology and 
profane swearing. ’J'he ‘ Spectator’ appeared every 
morning in the* shape of a single leaf, and aa'BS re- j 
eeiA''ed at the hrt'akfast tal)le.s of most persons (rf ; 
taste then living in the metropolis, and had a largo i 
sale. ^ I 

During tlio year 1713, Av'hile the publication, of the 
* Spectator' wjis temporarily sus]>ended, Steele, with 
the same as.si8tiuK:e, published the Guardian, which 
Avas also issued daily, and extendt'd to a hundred 
ami seventy-five immbers, or two A'olumcs, It nuiks 
ill merit bidwcen the ‘ Sjiectator’ and ‘ Tatler,’ and is 
enriched by contributions of Pope, Berkeley, and 
Ihidgell. A ddison ’s pajicrs occur almost excl usivoly 
in the 8i:cond volume, where they are more* imme- 
rotis than those of Sfc'cle Inmsi-lf. Of two hundred 
:iTid fiCA'cnty-one papc'rs of A^’hich the ‘Tatler’ is 
conqiosed, Steele wrote one hundred and eighty- 
eight, Addison fortv-two, ami both conjointly thirty- 
six. Of six hundrtd and thirty-five ‘ Sixictators,’ 
Addison wrote tAvo hundred and seventy -four, and 
Steele tAum hundred and forty. And of one hiindrod 
and seventy-six ‘Guardians,’ Steele wrote eighty- 
two, and Addison fifty-three. 

Tim benefiei.il inflneneo of these publications on 
the mondity, piety, manners, and intelligence of the 
British people, has been extonsivo and permanent. 
When the ‘ Tatler’ first appeared, the Ignoran(a) and 
immorality of the great mass of society in England 
were gross and disgusting. By the generality of 
fashionahlo persons of both sexes, literary and scien- 
tific attainments were despised as ]iedantic and vul- 
gar. ‘ That general knowledge avIi ieb now circulates 
in common talk, was then riirely to be found. Mini 
not professing learning were not ashamed of igno- 
rance ; and in the female Avorld, any acquaintance 
with Ixioks was distinguishod only to be censnreii^* 
Politics fonned almost the .sole topic of conversatkm 
among the gentlemen, and scandal among the $ 
swearing and indecency were fashionable ' 

gaming and drunkenness abounded; andthe^lpal^l^e 

* Jolmson's Life of Addison. 
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of dtxolling Tms carried to a most irrational exceis. 
In the oe well ae in society, tho corruption of 

Charles ll.’s reign continued to provail ; and men of 
the highest rank were tlm habitual enoouragers of 
the coarse amusements of bull-baiting, bear-baiting, 
and priws-fighting. To the amelioration of this 
wretched state of public taste and manners did Steele 
and Addison apply themsi-lvcs with equal zeal and 
fiucccss, operating by the means thus stated in the 
Spectator: — ‘I sluill endeavour to enliven morality 
with wit, and to temper wit with inonility, that luy 
readers may, if p«)S8iblc, both ways find their ac- 
count in the speculation of tlic day. And to the 
end that their virtue and diseretiou may not be 
short, transient, intermittent starts of thought, 1 
have resolved to refresh their nieniorios from day to 
day, till I have recovered tliem out of that dcsjierate 
state of vice and folly iiilo which th<* «ge is fallen. 
j Tlie mind that lies fallow but :i sint^lc day, sprouts 
uj) in follies that are only to be killed by a constant 
and assiduous culture. It was sai<i of Socrates, that 
lie brought philosophy down frtirn heaven to inhabit 
among men ; I shall be ambitious to have it said of 
me, that 1 have brmiglifc philosophy out of closf‘ts 
and libraries, schools ami colleges, to dwell in chibs 
and assemblies, at tea-tables ami in cofTce-liouses.’ 

Of the excellent effects produced by the essays of 
Steele and Addison, we imssess the evidence not 
only of the imiiroved state of society ami liti'niture 
which has since prevailed, hut likewise of wTiters 
contemporary with the authors themSelves. All 
speak of a decided and marked iiiijirovcmeiit in so- 
ciety and manners. 

‘The acquisition,’ says Dr Drake, ‘of a popular 
relish for elegant literalure, mn}'^ he diihd, indeed, 
from tho period of the jmbliciii ion of the “ Tatler;” to 
the progicss of this new-formed di-sire, ilu' “ Siieid.i- 
tor” and “ Guardian” gav(' fresh acceleration; nor lies 
the impulse which was thus rc’ccived for a moment 
ceased tosiiroatl and propagate iis iiifluenee througli 
every rank of IJriti.sh socitdy. To tlic.se papers, in 
the departnieut of iiolite letters, we mnv ascribe the 
foll(n\ ing great and never-to-be-forgotten obligations. 
They, it may be atfirmed, first jioiiited out, in a 
popular way, ami with insinuating iiddres.s, tJi6 best 
I authors of I'lasaical antiquity and of modern times, 
and infused into the public mind an enthusiasm fur 
j their beauties ; they, ealUiig to their aid tho colour- 
ing of humour and iniagiiuition, effcctmdly detected 
I the sources of bad wnUng, and exp<).sed to never- 
dying ridieulo the puerilities and nierctrieions diHo- 
rations of false wdt and bloated composition ; they 
first rendered criticism familiar and pleasing to tb<‘ 
general taste, and excited that curiosity, that acuk*- 
ness and precision, which have sim'e enabled so many 
glasses of renders to enjoy, and to api)reci.atc with 
iwlgment, tho various productions of genius and 
learning. 

To the essays of Addison, in particular, are w-o 
likewise imlcbtcd for the formation of a style beyond 
all former iirecodent ])un , fascinating, and correct, 
that may be said to have effected a revolution in 
our language and literature, and wdiich, notwith- 
standinjEt all the refine nuMits of modern criticism, is 
still entitled to tiie praisi' of a just and legitimate 
model. 

Tn the “ SiuJCtutor,” moreover, w^asthe public first 
presented with a siKitumeu of acute analysis in the 
papers on the sources and nleasures of the imagina- 
tion j tliey form a disquisition whieli, while it iii- 
Btructod and delighted the unlearned reader, led the 
way, though the arrrjgauoe of the literati of the pre- 
sent day may disclaim the debt, to wluit has been 
, termed by m^ern ostontation pAiloM/>hical criticism. 

To tlie circulation of these > olumcs also may be 


ascribed the commencement of a just taste in the 
fields of fancy and picturesque beauty^ The critique 
on Milton, the inimitable ridicule on the Gothic stylo 
of gardening, and tho vivid descriptions of rutal ele- 
gance, the creations either of nature or of art, whicJi 
aro disiMjrsed through the pages of the “Tatler,*’ 
“Hpectator,” and “Guardian,” soon disseminated 
more corrc'ct ideas of simplicity in tho formation of 
landst'ape, and more attractive views of sublimity 
and iK'uuty in the loftier regions of true pot^try. 

In fact, from the perusal of these essays, tlmt liirge 
IwMly of the people included in the middle class of 
society flr.st derived their capability of judging of 
the merits and the graces of a refined writer ; and the ; 
nation at large graduall}', from this epoch, became 
entitled to the distinguished appellations of literary j 
and critical The readers of the “ Spectator” had been 
thoroughly imbued with the fine enthusiasm for lite- 
r.‘iturc which cJiaracteriscd tho genius of Addison; I 
they hiul iblt ami ailmired tJie delicacy, the amenity, j 
and tho purity of liis composition, and wTre soon ij 
able to balance and adjust by comparison tlie jire- i 
tensions of suc(‘c‘eding candidate's for fiinn*. * * 

Jf in taste and literature such numerous benefits 
were conferred upon the people through the medium 
of these papers, of still greater importance were the 
services which they derived from them in the depart- 
mqntof manvpr.s and morals. Poth public and private 
virtue and cleeoruin, indeed, received a firmer tone 
and finer polish from their precepts and examples ; 
the acrimony and malevolence that had hitherto 
attended the discussion of political opinion wore in 
a short time greatly mitigated ; and the talents which 
liad hcon almost (Exclusively occupied by controversy, 
wx r(‘ diverted into channels where elegance and learn- 
ing mutually assisted in ixfining and purifying the 
p.is.siouf..’ 

The success and utility of the ‘ TatH'ri’ ‘ Spectator,’ 
and ‘ Guardian,’ led to the appearance, throughout 
the eigliteciith ceiituri , of many works similar in 
form and purpose; hut of these, with tho exeep- 
tion of the Jianift/tTy A<liHiffiircr, Idh‘i^ Wotld^ Con- 
noisseur., Mirror, and Loumjer, none can he said to 
have obtained a place in the standard literature of 
our country, t )f the productions just named, an ac- 
count will be uiven when w^e come to speak of tlie 
authors principally concerned in them ; and with 
respect to the others, it is sufficient to remark, th.at 
80 slender is their general merit, tliat from forty- 
one of the b(‘st among them, Dr Drake lias been 
able to compile only four volumes of papers above 
mediocrity.* 

Notwithstanding the high excellence which must 
ho attributed to tlie "llritisli Essayists,* as this class 
of writings is usually exiled, it cannot be concealed, 
that .since tho beginning of the iirosont century, their 
pojnilarity lias undergone a eousiderjible decline. 
This, w'c think, may ca.sily be accounted^for. All 
that relates in them to temporary fashions and ab- 
surdities, is now, for the most xiart, out of <tlalc ; « 
w'hile many of the vices and rudenesses which they 
attack, have either been expelled from good society 
by their own influence, or are now fallen into such 
geii(»ral discredit, tliat any formal exposure of them 
appears tedious and unnecessary. Add to this, that 
innumerable popular works of distinpiished oxcel- 
Jenee, on the same class of subjects, "have appeared 
in later times, so that the css.ayists are no longer in 
undisputed possession of the field which they origi- 
nally and BO honourably occupied. Since the age of 

♦ TIio selection was published In 1811, under the title of 
* The Gleaner ; a Series of Periodical Essays, wloAlCd and 
arranged from scarce or neglected volioxiM. By Katfisii 
Brake, M.T>.’ 8vo. 
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Que^n Anne, moreover, tliere has come into request 
g more vigorous, straightforward, and exciting style 
of writing than that of Steele, or even of Addison, 
so that the public taste now demands to be stlmu' 
luted by something more lively and piquant than 
Ilshat seemed to our grandmothers the ne plus ultra 
of agreeable writing. Yet, after making every 
abatement, it is certain that there are in these 
collections so many admirably written essays on 
subjects of abiding interest and importance — on 
characters, virtues, vices, and manners, which will 
chequer society wliile the human race endures — 
that a judicious selection can never fail to present 
indescribable charms to the nuin of taste, piety, 
philanthropy, and reftnernent. In particular, the 
humorous productions of i^ddison, wliich to this 
day have never been surpassed, will jirobably main- 
tain a popularity coexisUiiit witli our language itself. 

But to return to the biography of Sir Jtiehard 
Steele. While coiiductijjg the ‘ Tatler,’ and for 
some years previously to its commencement, he 
occupied the post of do zette writer under the Whig 
ministry ; and lor the support which he gave them 
in the political department of that work, he was 
rewarded in 1710 with an appointment as one of 
the commissioners of the Stainp-oliicc. Wlicn the 
Tories the same year came into power, an atLem])t 
was made to win over his services, by allowing him 
to retain office, ami holding out hopes of farther 
preferment ; but tSteclo, true, to Ins princijdes, pre- 
sorve<l silence on politics for several years, till at 
length, in the ‘dnardian’ of 2H\\ April 171'l, he 
entered into a controversy with a famous Tory 
paper called tlie ‘Examiner,’ in which Dr Swift at 
that time wrote with great force and virulence, lii 
this step, the patriotism of StcclC prevailed over his 
interest, for he shortly afterwards, in a manly letter 
to Lord Oxford, resigned the emoluments which he 
derived from government. Tims freed from tram- 
mels, ho entered with tlie utmost alacrity into poli- 
tical warfare, to which he was excited by the danger 
that Bceined, towards the close of (^ueen Anne’s 
roign, to threaten the Protestant succession. Jslot 
content with wielding the pen, he procured a seat in 
parliament ; from which, however, he was speedily 
expelled, in consequence of the freedom with which 
he commented on public affiiirs in one of his pam- 
plilets. For these etlorts against the Tory party, 
he was, on the accession of George I., rewarded with 
the post of surveyor to tlie royal stahlcs at Hampton 
court. He obtained once more a seat in parliament, 
was knighted by tlie king, and in 1717 visited 
Edinburgh us one of the commissioners of forfeited 
estates. While in tlio northerif metropolis, he ni-' le 
R hopeless atteinjit to bring about a union of the Eng- 
lish and Scotch churches ; and also furnished a pnaif 
of his humorous disposition, by giving a splendid 
entertoiijment to a multitude of Ix^ggars ami decayed 
tfadesnieu, collected from the streets. Two years 
afterwards, he offended the ministry by strenuously 
opposing a bill wliich aimed at fixing iiermancntly 
the number of peers, and proliibiting the king from 
creating any, except for the purpose of replacing 
extinct families. By this proceeding lie not only 
lost a profitable theatrical imtent which he liad en- 
joyed for some years, but became embroiled in a 
quarrel withfiis old friend Addison, which arose 
during a war of pamphlets, in which Addison took 
the side of the ministry. That eminent person for- 
got bis dignity so far as to speak of Steele as * Little 
Dicky, whose trade it was to write pamphlets;’ 
and it is highly creditable to Steele, that, notwith- 
iBtanditirg so gross an insult, he retained both the 
feeling and the language of respect for his anta- 
gonist, and w'as content with administering a mild 


reproof through the medium of a quotation from the 
tragedy of Qato. ‘Every reader,’ says Dr John- 
son, ‘ sorely must regret that tlieso tvmo illustrious 
friends, after so many years passed in cordldence 
and endearment, in unity of interest, conformity of 
opinion, and fellowship of study, sho^d finally |HMrt 
in acrimonious opposition. Such a controvei^ was 
helium phinquavi civile, as I^uean exprosstis it. Why 
could not faction find other advocates ? But among 
the uncertainties of the liunian state, wo arc doomed 
to number the instabilities of friendship.’* During 
his long intercourse with 'Addison, 8tecle, though 
completely eclijised by ins friend, never evinced 
towards him the sliglitest symptom of envy or 
jealousy, but, on tlu* contrary, seems to Iwive looked 
up to him with uniform admiration and I'cspect. 

Tliough Steehi realised considerable suras by his 
writings, as well as by his places under government, 
and lJu; thcafricjil patent, and farther incroosed his 
resources by marr>’irjg a lady of fortune in South 
Wales, he was always at a loss for money, which, it 
may he said, he could neither want nor keep. With 
many amiable features of eliunudcr — such as 
iiatUTc, vivacity, eiiLdour, urbanity, and affection — 
andwdlh a liigli admiration of virtue in theabstroc^t, 
his conduct, jis we have seen, was frequently incon- 
sistent with Ibc rult's of jiroprii'ty — a circumstance 
whicdi is attributed in part to his pecuniary embar- 
rassments. Being once n-proacheil by Whiston, a 
strange but disinterest id enthusiast in religion, for 
giving a vote in parliament (sontrary to his former 
professed opinions, he replied, ‘ Mr Whiston, you 
can W'alk on foot, but I cannot;’ a sentiment which, 
if serious, certainly lays him open to the severest 
censure. But on various irying occasions, his poli- 
tical virtue stood firm ; and it is only justice to 
nu'ntion, that when his affairs became involvod 
.shortly before his death, he retired into Wales solely 
for the purpose of doing justii'c to his creditors, at 
a time wdien lie liad the fidrest prospect of satisfy- 
ing their claims to the uttermost farthing.f He died 
at Llangunnor, near Caormarthen, in 17ai>. By the 



SttMilo’s lIotiHu at Llaugunaor. 

publication of his private corresiiondence in 1787, 
from the originals in the British Mustmm, his cha- 
racter has been exhibited in a very amiable light j 
and it would be ffifllcult to point out any produotiopd 
more imbued witli tender feeling than the letted 
written to his wife, both before and after morriagOt 


♦ Life of Addison. 

t See Bishop Hoadly’s works, vol. I. p. xix 
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In manner as well as matter, the writings of Steele 
aro inferior to thbse of Addison. He aimed only 
at giving liis papers * an air of common speeOh and 
tliough improved by the example of Addison, his 
stylo pever attained to accuracy or grace. Vivacity 
and ease ore tlie highest qualities of his compmition. 
He had, however, great fertility of invention, both 
as respects incident and character. His personages 
we drawn with dramatic spirit, and with a liveli- 
ness and airy ftujility, that blinds the reader to his 
defects. The Spectator Club, with its fine portraits 
of Sir Itoger de Coverley, Sir Andrew Freeport, 
Will Honeycomb, &c., will ever remain a monument 
of the felicity of his fancy, and his power of seizing 
Upon the sliades and peculiarities of character. If 
Addison heightened the humour and interest of the 
different scenes, to Steele belongs the merit of the 
original design, and the first conception of tlie 
actors. 

We have already spoken of the prose style of 
Addison, and Dr Johnson’s enlogiurn on it has al- 
most passed into a proverb in the history of our 
literature. ‘ Whoever wishes,’ says the critic and 
moralist, ‘to attain an English style, fan\iliar but 
not coarse, and elegant but not ostentatious, must 
give his days and nights to the volumes of A»ldison.’ 
There ho will find a rich but chaste vein of humour 
and satire— lessons of morality and religion divested 
of all austerity and gloom — eritic'ism at once pleas- 
ing and profound — and pictures of national character 
and manners that must ever charm from their viva- 
city and truth. The mind of Addison was so happily 
constituted, that all its faculties appear U) have been 
in healthy vigour and duo proportion, and to have 
been unde»' the; control of correct taste and priueii)l<'8. 
Greater energy of character, or a more determined i 
hatred vice and tyraimy, would have curtailed 
his usefulness as a public censor. He led the nation 
gently and insensibly to a love of virtue and consti- 
tutional freedom, to a purer taste in morals and litera- 
' ture, and to the importance of those everlasting i 
truths w'hich so warmly engaged his heart and ima- 
gination. Jlesides his ii'iinituble essays, Addison 
wrotj? lieniark^ on Several Parts of I tali/ in the. pears 
1701, 1702, 1700, in which he has considered the 
passages -of the ancient poets tliat liave any rela- 
tion to tlie places and curiosities he saw. The 
style of this early work is remarkable for its order 
aiid simplicity, but seldom rises into eloquence. He 
j j published also Dialogues m the. Usefulness v/ Ancient 
\ Alcdals, especially in relation to the Latin and Greek 
Poets, a treatise uniting patient research and origi- 
j nality of thought and conception. Pope addressed 
some beautiful lines to Addison on these Dialogues, 

■ in which he has eomplimeiited liira with his usual 
felicity and grace : — 

Touched by thy hand, again Home’s glories shine ; 

Her gods and godlike heroes rise to view, 

And all her faded garlands bloom anew. 

Nor blush these studies *hy regard engage : 

These pleased the fathers of poetic rage j 
The verse and sculpture boro an equal part. 

And art reflected images to art. 

, i 'The learning of Addison i« otherwise displayed in 
I ‘ Ills unfinished treatiso on the Evidences of the Chris- 
; I tian Melighn, in which he revitjws the heathen phi- 
{ l(]f«^>her« and Idstnrians who advert to the spread 
’of Ghristianity, and also touches on a part of the 
subject now m^ro fiiUy illustrated— the fblfilmont of 
th* Steripture^ prophecies. The Whig Examinees cf 
Addison arc tuever, witty, party productions. He 
i ridicules liis opponents without bitterness or imdice, 
ygt wil^ a success that far cutstri^iped competition, 
v^ou ^e consider that tliis great ornament of our 


literature died at tlie age of forty««eyen, and thit 
the greater part of his manhood was spent in the 
discharge of important oflSiCial duties, we kre equally 
surprised at the extent of his learning and the va* 
riety and versatility of his genius. 

We select the following papers by Steele from the 
‘ Tatler,' * Spectator,’ and ‘ Guardian.* ' 

\^A(jrccaUe Compamons and Flatterers.} 

An old acquaintance who met me this morning 
seemed overjoyed to sec mo, and told me I looked as 
well as he had known me do these forty years ; but, 
continued he, not quite the man you were when we 
visited together at Lady Brightly’s. Oh ! Isaac, those 
days arc ovt*r. Do you think there are any such fine 
creatures now living as we then conversed with ? Ho 
went on with a thousand incoherent circumstances, 
which, in his imagination, must needs please me ; but | 
they had the quite contrary effect. The flattery with ; 
which he began, in telling me how well T wore, was 
not disagreeable; but liis indiscreet mention of a set 
of acquaintance we liad outlived, recalled ten thou- 
sand things to my memory, wliich made me ivflect 
upon my present condition Mutli regret. Had he in- 
deiul been so kind ns, aft(?r a long absence, to felici- 
tate me upon an indolent and easy old age, and riien- 
ivmed how much ho and I hud to thank for, who at 
our time of day could walk firmly, eat lieartily, and 
converse cheerfully, he had kejit up iny pleasure in 
myself. Hut of all mankind, there aro none so shock- 
ing as these injudicious civil people. They ordinarily 
begin upon something that they know must ho asatiu-^ 
faction ; but then, for fear of the imputation of flat- , 
tcry, they follow it with the last thing in the world 1 
of which you would be r<;mindcd. It is this tlftit per- 
plexes civil ])nrsonH. 'I’he reason that there is such a 
general outcry among us against flatterers, is, that 
there are so very few good ones. It is the nicest art 
in thi.s life, and is a part of eloquence which does not 
want the jiroparatiou that is necessary to all other 
parts of it, tliat your audience should bo your well- ! 
wishers ; for praise from an enemy is the most pleas- 
ing of all commenclationfi. 

It is generally to be obsen'ed, that the person moii.t 
agreeable to a man for a constancy, is he that has no 
shining qiialitiCh, but is a certain degree above great 
impcrlbctions, wliom he can live with as his inferior, 
and who will cither overlook or not observe his little 
defects. Such an easy companion as this, either now 
and then thiws out a little flattery, or lets a man 
silently flatter himself in his superiority to him. If 
you take notice, there is hardly a rich man in the 
world who has not shell a led friend of small consi- 
deration, who is a darling for his insimificancy. It 
is a great ease to have one in our own shape a species 
below us, and who, without being listed in our service, . 
is by nature of our retinue. These dependgnts are of I 
excellent use on a rainy day, or when a man has not 
a mind to dross ; or to exclude solitude, when oqe has 
neither a mind to that or to company. There are of* 
this good-natured order who are so kind to divide 
themselves, and do these good offices to many. Five 
or six of them visit a whole quarter of the town, and ex- | 
elude the B])locn, without fees, from the families they < 
frequent. If they do not prescribe physic, they can 
bo company when you take it. Very ^at benefactoM : 
to the rich, or those whom they call people at their ' 
ease, are your persons of no consequence. I have I 
known some of them, by the help of a little cunmng, I 
make delicious flatterers. They know the course of the 
town, and the general characters of persons ; by this I 
means they will sometimes tell the most agreeable ! 
falsehoods imaginable. They will acquaint you that | 
such one of a quite contrary party said, that thou^ { 
you were engaged in different interests, yet he had I 
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the grefrteat respeet for your good seoae tuid address. 
When one of these has a little cunning, he passes his 
time in the utmost satisfaction to himself and his 
friends ; for his position is nerer to report or speak a 
displeasing thing to his friend. As for lotting him 
go on ill an error, he knows adrice against them is> 
the office of persons of greater talents and less dis- 
cretion. 

The Latin word for a flatterer (auHtataior) iiiiplies 
no more than a person that barely consents ; mid in- 
deed such a one, if a mau wero able to jjurchase or 
maintain liim, cannot be bought too dear. Sucli a 
one never contradicts you, but gains upon you, not by 
a fulsome way of commending you in broad terms, 
but liking whatever you ]jropose or utter; at thcsaiuo 
time is ready to beg your pardon, and gainsay you, if 
you chance to speak ill of j ourself. An old lady is 
very seldom without such a companion as this, who 
can recite tho names of all her lovers, and the matches 
refused by her in the days when she minded such 
vanities (ns she is pleased to call them, though she so 
much approves tho inentiou of them). It is to be 
noted, that a woman’s flatterer is generally elder than 
I herself, her years ser\ ing to reijommcnd her patroness’s 
I age, and to add weight to her complaisance in all 
I other particulars. 

I We geiitleiueii of small fortunes arc extremely 
I nneessitous in this particular. I have, indeed, one 
who smokes with me often ; but his juirts ju'c so l(»w, 
that all the ineeuse ho d(»e8 me is to till his pipe with 
me,- and to be out at just as ninny whilis as X take. 
This is all tho praise or assent Hint he is capable of, 
v«jt there are more hours when 1 would rather be in 
nis company than that of tho bn-flitest man I know. 
It would be a hard matter to givo an nccouiit of this 
inclination to be flattered ; but if we go to tho bottom 
of it, we shall find that theph'asure in it is something 
like that of roceiviiig money whleh lay oul. Kvery 
mail thinks ho has an estate of rejiutatioii, and is 
glad to sec one that will bring any of it home to him ; 
it is no matter how dirty a. bag it is conveyed to him 
in, or by how clownisli a messenger, so the money is 
I good. All that wc want to be pleased with flattery, 
is to believe that the man is sincere who gives it ns. 
It is by this one accident iliat absurd creatures often 
outrun tho most skilful iu this art. I'lieir want of 
ability is here au advantage, and tludr hluutnesH, as 
it is the seeming cflecl of sineeiity, is the best cover 
to artifice. 

Terence iutroduecs a Ilatierer talking to a coxcomb, 
whom he cheats out of a livelihood, and a third per- 
son on the stage makes on him this jilcusuut remark, 
* This fellow has an art of making fools madmen.’ 
The love of flattery is imJecd boaietimes the weakn 
of a great mind; but >ou see it also iu persons who 
otherwise discover no manner of relish of anything 
, I aboTO more sensuality. Thesf; latter it sometimes 
j improves, but alw^iys debases the former. A fool is 
. innimsek’ the object of pity till he is flattered. By 
I the force of that, his stupidity is laised into afl'eeia- 
tion,*and ho becomes of dignity enough to be ridi- 
; culous. I remember a dioll, that upon one’s saying 
i the times are so ticklish tliat there must great care 
i be taken what one says in conversation, answered 
with an air of surliness and honesty, If people will be 
free, let them be so in the manner that 1 am, who 
never abuse a {non but to his face, lie had uo repu- 
tation for saying dangerous truths ; thcrefi)re W'heii it 
was repeated, You abuse a mau but to his face % Yes, 
says he, I flatter hiiu. 

It is, indeed, the greatest of injuries te flatter any 
but the unhappy, or such as arc displeased with them- 
ielves for some infirmity. In this latter ca.se we have 
a member of ou? club, that, when Sir Jeffrey falls 
asleep, wakens him with snoring. This makes Sir 
hold up for some moments the longer, to see 



there me men younger than hlihself among us, wdio 
are more lethar^c than he is. 

When flattery is practised upon any other con-" 
sidoration, it is the most abject thing in nature ; nay, 
1 cannot think of any character below the flatterer, 
except he that envies him. You meet witXi fbllows 
prepared to l»#; lU* mean as possible in their condescen* 
sions and expressions but they want persons and 
talents to rise up to such a bivsciuiss. As a cnxeomh 
is a fool of parts, so a flatterer is a knavo of parts. 

TJie best of tbis order that 1 know, is one who dis- 
guises it under a spirit of contradiction or rojiroof, 
llo told an arrant driveller the other day, that he 
did not care fur being in company with him, because 
i he heanl he tui-ncd his absent friends into ridicule. 
And upon Lady Autumn’s disputing with hun about 
something that hai>])ened at the Revolution, he replied 
wdth a very angiy tone, Pray, miidairi, givo mo leave 
to know mote of a thing in which 1 w'os actually con- 
ccnied, than you W'ho were thou in your nurse’s arms. 

[f^jcac/j A dvi‘rtisciiienU.\ 

It gives me nuieh despair in tht: design of reforming 
the world Jiy luy ppeculations, when I find there 
alw'ays arise, from *mo gencratum to another, succes- 
sive cheats and bubbles, as naturally .as beasts of prey 
and those which are to be thoir food. There is hardly 
a man iu the world, one would think, so ignorant as 
not to know' that the ordinary quaek-doetor«, who 
publish their abilities in little brown billets, distri- 
'buted to all who pass b}, aie to a man impostors and 
murderers; yet sneh is the credulity of tho vulgar, 
and the impudence of these profl-ssors, that the affair 
still goes on, and new promises of what w'as never 
done before are made every day. What aggravates 
the jest is, that even this promise has been niaile as 
long as the memory of man can trace it, and yet no- 
thing performed, and yot still prevails. As I ww 
passing along to-day, a paper given into my hand by 
a feRow without a nose, tells us as follows what good 
news is come to town, to wit, tJiat there is now a cer- 
tain cure loi the I’reneh diKeuAe, by a gentleman just 
come from his travels. 

* In Russel Court, over against the Cannon Ball, at 
the Surgeons’ Anns, ^in Drury bane, is lately come 
from his travels a surgeon, who hath practised surgery 
and physic, both by sou and land, these twenty -four 
years, lie, by the blessing, cures the yellow jaundice, 
green-sickness, scurvy, dropsy, surfeits, long sea voy- 
ages, campaigns, &-e., as soiuc people that has been 
lame these thirty yeans ran testify ; in short, ho curcth • 
all diseases incident to men, women, or children.’ 

If a man could be so indolent as to look upon this 
havoc of tho human species which is made by vice 
and ignorance, it would be u good ridiculous work to 
eommcjit upon the declaration of this aeconipltshed 
travellor. There is something unaccountably taking 
among the vulgar in those who come from a great 
way off. Ignorant people of quality, as many thcio 
are of such, dote cxcessi voly this way ; many instances 
of w'hieh every man will suggest to himself, without 
my enumeration of them. The ignorants of lower 
order, who cannot, like the upper ones, be profuse of 
their money to those recommended by coming from a 
distance, are no less complaisant than the others ; fur 
they venture their lives for the same admiration, 

‘ The doctor is lately come fiom his travels, and 
has practised both by sea and land, and therefore 
cures the green-sickuess, long sea voyages, and cam- 
paigns.* Both by sea and land ! I will not answer 
for the distempers called ‘ sea voyages and, cajp,- 
paigns,* but I daresay that of grcen-sickneiiiiS znight 
be as well taken care oi' if the doctor stayed mkate. 
But the art of managing mankind is only to fliake 
them staro a little to keep up thoir astonishmemt ; 
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to lot nothing be faipiliar to them, but eter to have 
Botaething in th^ sleeve, In which* they must think 
you are deepeti!?liS(m thoy a?e. Thew is an ingen^ua 
fellow^ a of imr acquaintance, who, besides 

ius broken Mdl© iind a dried sea-monster, has a 
twine-cord, strained with two nails at each end, 
over his window, and the words, * rainy, diy, wet,’ and 
so forth, %rition to denote the weather, according to 
4the rising e* falling of the cord. We very great scho- 
lars are not ant to wonder at this ; but I observed a 
very honest feUow, a chance customer, who sat in the 
chair Wore me to be shaved, fix his eye upon this 
miraculous perfonnance during the operation upon 
his chin and face. When those and his head also 
were cleared of all incumbrances and excrescences, he 
looked at the fish, then at the fiddle, still grubling in 
his pockets, and casting his eye again at the twine, 
and the words writ on each side; then altered his 
mind as to farthings, and gave uiy friend a silver six- 
peaice. The business, as J said, is to keep up the 
amazement ; and if my friend had only the skeleton 
and kit, he must have been contented with a less 
payment. But the doctor we were talking of, adds to 
his long voyages the testimony’of some people ‘ that 
lias been thirty years lame.’ When I received my 
paper, a sagacious fellow took one at the same time, 
and read until he came to the thirty years* confine- 
ment of his friends, and went oft' very well convinced 
of the doctor’s sufticiency. You have many of these 
prodigious persons, who have had some extraordinary 
accident at their birth, or a great disaster in some 
part of their lives, j'lnything, however foreign from 
tho business the people want of you, will convince 
them of your ability in that you profess. 'I'herc is a 
doctor in Mouse Alley, near Wapjiing, who sets uj) 
for curing cataracts upon the credit «d‘ having, as his 
bill sets forth, lost an eye in the emperor’s service. 
His patients come in upon this, and he shows his 
muster-roll, which confirms that ho was in his impe- 
rial majesty’s troops ; and ho puts out thel" eyes witli 
great success. Who would believe that a man should 
be a doctor for the cure of bursten children, by declar- 
ing that his father and grandfather were born bursten { 
But Charles Ingoltson, ne.tt door to the Harp in Bar- 
bica^i, has made a pretty penny by that assevemtion. 
The generality go upon their, first conception, and 
think no further j all the rest is granted. They take 
it that there is something uncommon in you, andgi\e 
you credit for the rest. You may be sure it is up<»n 
I that I go, when, sometimes, let it be to the jiuriiose or 
I not, I keep a Latin sentence in my front ; j;nd T was 
j ! not a little pleased when I obaened one of my readers 
' I Bay, casting his eye on my iwontieth paper, * More 
Latin still ? What a jirudigious scholar is this man !* 
But (US 1 have here taken much liberty with this 
learned doctor, I must make up all I liave said by 
repeating what he seem.s to be in earnest in, and 
honestly promise to those who will not receive him as 
a great man, to wit, ‘That from eight to twelve, and 
from two till six, lie attends for the good of the public 
to bleed for threepence.’ 

I 

j l^tonj-Tdllng.'] 

I Tom Lizard told us a story the other day, of some 
peSPBons which our family kuo|r very well, with so much 
! humour and life, that it caused a great deal of mirth 
; at the iea-’table. His brother Will, the Templar, was 
I hq^y delighted with it ; and the next day being 
wuhamne of hia Inns-of-oourt acquaintance, resolved 
(whether out of, the benevolence or the pride of hie 
heart, 1 will determine) to entortain them with 
what he called ‘a pleasant humour enough.’ i was 
in great pain for him when I heard him begin ; and 
was not at all surprised to. find the company very little 
by It. Will blushed, looked round the room, 



and >rith a forced laugh, ’ Faith, gentlemen,’ said he, 

‘ I do not know what makes you look so grave : it was 
an admirable story when 1 heard it.’ 

When 1 came home, 1 fell into a profound contem- 
plation upon story-telling, and, ns 1 have nothing so 
much at heart as the good of my country, I resolved 
to lay down some precautions upon this subjeet. 

1 have often thought that a stoiy-teller is born, as 
well as a poet. It is, 1 think, certain that some men 
have such a peculiar cast of mind, that they see things 
in another light than men of grave disjpositions. Men 
of a lively iujagination and a mirthiul temper will 
represent things to their hearers in the same manner as 
they themselves were att’ected u ith them ; and wlieroas 
serious spirits might perhaps have been disgusted at 
the sigiit of sonic odd occurrences in life, yet the very 
sumo occurrences shall please them in a well-told 
story, where the disagreeable parts of the images are 
concealed, and those only which are pleasing exhibited 
to the fancy. Story-telling is therefore not an art, 
but what we call a ‘ knack it doth not so much 
subsist uj)ou wit as upon humour ; and 1 will add, 
that it is not pei-fcct without proper gi^sticulations of i 
the body, which naturally attend such merry emotions i 
of the mind. I know very well that a certain gra- 
vity of countenance sets some stories oft" to advantage, 
where the hearer is to be surprised in the end. But 
t(j[iiM is by no means a general rule ; for it is frequently 
convenient to aid and assist by cheerful looks and 
whimsical agitations. 1 will go yet further, and atfirni 
that the success of a story very often depends upon 
the make of th<‘ body, and the formation of the fea- 
tures, of him who relates it. I have been of tliis opi- 
nion ever since I criticised U])on the chin of Dick 
Dewlap. J very often had the weakness to repine at 
tlie prosperity of his conceits, which made him pass 
for a wii with the widow at the coftee-house, and the 
ordinary mechanics that Iroquent it ; nor could I 
myself foibear laughing at them most heartily, though 
ujion examination I tiiought most of them very fiat { 
and insipid. I I'ound, after some time', that the merit 
of his wit was founded upon the shaking of a fat 
paunch, and the tossing up of a pair of rosy jowls. 
I’oor Dick had a lit of sickness, which robbed him of 
las fat and his fame at once; and it was full three 
mouths before he regained his reputation, which rose 
in pro})ortion to his floridity. He is now very jolly 
and ingenious, and hath a good constitution for wit. 

Those w'ho are thus adorned with the gifts of nature, 
are apt to show their jiarts with too much ostentation. 

I would therefore advise all the professors of this art 
never to tell stories but as they seem to grow out of 
the Hubjeet-matier of tlie conversation, or as they serve 
to illustrate or enlivc:i it. .Stories that are very com- 
mon are generally irksome ; but may be aptly intro- 
duced, provided they be only hinted at and mentioned 
by way of allusion. Those that are altogether new, , 
should never be ushered in without a short and perti- 
nent character of the chief persons concernei^, because, 
by that means, you may nmae the company acquainted 
with them ; and it is a certain rule, that slighl and « 
trivial accounts of those who are familiar to us, ad- 
minister more mirtli than the brightest points of wit 
in unknown characters. A little circumstance in 
the complexio;i or dress of the man you are talking 
of, sets his image before the hearer, if it he chosen 
aptly for the story. Thus, I rcrneml^r Tom Lizard, 
after having made his sisters merry with an account 
of a formal old man’s way of complimenting, owned 
very frankly that his story would not have been worth 
one farthing, if he had made the hat of him whom he 
represented one inch narrower. Besides the marking , 
distinct characters, and selecting pertinent circum- 
stances, it is likewise uecessaiy to leave off in time, 
and end smartly ; so that there is a kind of drama 
in the forming of a story ; and the manner of ooa- 
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ducting and poiniing it is tho same as in an epigram. 
It is a miserable, thiiig, after one bath Jraiaed the ex- 
pectation of the company by humorous characters 
and a pretty conceit, to pursue the matter too far. 
There is no retreating ; and how poor is it for a story- 
teller to end his relation by saying, * That’s all !* 

As tho choosing of peittinent circumstances is the 
life of a story, and that wherein humour principally 
consists, HO tho collectors of impertinent particulars 
are the very bane and opiates of conversation. Old 
men are great transgressors this way. Poor Ned 
Poppy— he’s gone ! — was a A'cry honest man, but was 
80 excessively tediOus aver his pipe, that he was not 
to be endured. He knew so exactly what they had 
for dinfier when such a thing happened, in what 
ditch his bay horse had his sprain at that time, and 
how his man John — no, it was William — started a 
hare in the common held, that he never got to tho 
end of liis tale. Then ho was extremely particular 
in marriages and intermarriages, and cousins twice 
or thrico removed, and whether such a thing hai>- 
pened at the latter end of July or the beginning of 
August. Ho had a marvellous tendency likewise to 
digressions ; insomuch, that if a considerable person 
was mentioned in his story, he •would straightw'ay 
launch out into an ei)isodo of him ; and again, if in 
that person’s .story he had occasion to remember a 
thir<l man, he broke off, and gave us his history, and 
so on. He always put me in mind of what Sir William 
Temple informs us of tho tale-tellers in the north of 
Ireland, who are hired to tell stories of giants and 
enchanters to lull people asleep. 'I'hese historians 
are obliged, by their bargain, to go on without .stop- 
ping ; so that after the patient hutli, by this benefit, 
enjoyed a lung nap, he is sure to find the operator 
preceding in his work. Nod procured the like effect 
in me the last time I .was with lujri. As he was in 
the .third hour of his story, and very thankful that 
his memory did not fail him, I fairly nodded in the 
elbow chair. 11c was much affronted a£ this, till I 
told him, ‘ Old friend, you liavc your infirmity, and 

I have mine.’ 

Jlut of all evils in stoiy-telling, the humour of tell- 
ing tale.s one after another in great numbers, i.s the 
least supportable. Sir Harry Pandolf and his son 
gave my Jiady Lizard great offence in this particular. 
Sir Harry hath w’hat they call a string of stories, which 
he tells over every Christmas. When our family visits 
there, we are constantly, after supper, entertained with 
the Glastonbury Thorn. When wc have wondered at 
that a little, ‘Ay, hut father,* saith the son, ‘let us 
have the Spirit in the Wood.’ After that hath been 
laughed at, ‘ Ay, but father,’ cries tho booby again, 

‘ tell us how ymi served tho robber.’ * Alack -a-<iaj. ’ 
Baitlv Sir Harry wdth a smile, and rubbing his fore- 
head, ‘ 1 have almost forgot that, but it is a plea- 
,8ant conceit to be sure.’ Accordingly he tells that 
and twenty more in the same independent order, and 
without thtj leaat variation, at this day, as he hath 
done, to my knowledge, ever since the Revolution. I 
aiust ifot forget a very odd compliment that Sir Harry 
always makes my lady when he dines here. After 
dinner he says, with a feigned concern in his coun- 
tenance, ‘ Madam, I have lost by you to-day.* ‘ How 
so, Sir Harry ?’ replie.s my lady. * Madam,’ says he, ‘ I 
have lost an excellent appetite.* At this his son and 
heir laughs immtdorately, and winks upon Mrs Anna- 
hell^ This is the thirty-third time that Sir Harry 
hath been thus arch, and I can bear it no longer. 

As the telling of stories is a great help and life to 
conversation, I always encourage them, if they are 
pertinent and innocent, in opposition to those gloomy 
mortals who disdain everything but matter of fact. 
Those grave fellows are my aversion, who sift every- 
thing with the utmost nicety, and find the malignity 
of a lie in a piece of humour pushed a little beyond 
a 

exact truth. I likewise have a jipojf Opinion of those 
who have got a trick of keepbg a eountenanoe, 

that cock their hats and look glum a pleasant 

thin^ is said, and ask, * Well, and what then 1* Men 
of wit and parts should treat one another wjlth bene- 
voleuce ; and T will lay it down as a maxim, that if 
you seem to have a good opinion of another man’s 
wit, he will allow you to have judgment. ^ 

Having given these samples of Steele’ls coninosi- 
tion, we now gdd some of tlie best of Addison’s 
pieces : — 

{The Political V^^'hoUterer.l 

There lived some years since, within ray neighbour- 
hood, a very grave person, an upholstenjr, who seemed 
a man of more than ordinary application to business. 
He wa.s a very early riser, .‘ind was often abroad two 
or three hours before any of his neighbours. He had 
a particular carefulness in the knitting of his brows, 
and a kind of impatience in all his motions, that 
plainly discovered ho was always intent on matters of 
importance. Upon my inquiry into his life and con- 
versation, I found him to be the greatest newsmonger 
in our quarter ; that ho ro.se before day to read the 
Rostman; and that he would take two or three turns 
to the other end of the town before his neighbours 
were up, to .see if there were any Dutch mails come 
in. He had a wife and several children j but was 
much more inquisitive to know what passed in Poland 
than in his own family, and n as in greater pain and 
anxiety of mind for King Augustus’s welfare than that 
of his nearest relations. Ho looked extremely thin in 
a dearth of news, and never enjoyed himself in a 
we.stcrly wind. This indefatigable kind of life was 
the min of Ui.9 shop ; for about tho time that his 
favourite prince left the crown of Poland, he broke 
and disappeared. 

'i’his man and his affairs had been long out of my 
mind, till about three days ago, as I w/is walking in 

St .lanics’s Park, I hcaid somebody at a distance 
licmming after mo : and who should it be but my old 
neighbour the upholsterer 1 I saw ho was reduced to 
extreme poverty, by certain Hhanby superfluities in 
his dress ; for notwithstanding that it was a very 
^ sultry day for the time of the year, ho wore a loose 
greatcoat and a muff, with a long campaign wig out 
i>f curl ; to which he had added the ornament of a 
pair of black garters buckled under the knee. Upon 
hi.s Coming up to me, 1 was going to inquire into his 
present circumstance.s, but was prevented by his 

1 asking me, with a whisper, whether tho last letters 
broiiglit any accounts that one might rely upon from 
Render 1 1 told him, none that I heard of ; and 

asked him whether ho had yet married his eldest 
daughter? He told me no : Rut pray, says he, tell 
me sincerely, what are your thoughts of the king of 
Sweden ? for though his wife and children were 
starving, 1 found his chief concern at present was for 
this gi'eat monarch. 1 told him, that I looked upon 
him as one of the first heroes of the age. Rut ptay, 
says do you think there is anything in the stoiy 

of his wound 1 And finding me surprised at the ques- 
tion, Nay, says he, I only propose it to you. I an- 
swered, that I thought there wan no reason to doubt 
of it. But why in heel, says he, more than in any 

other part of the body f Because, said I, the bullet 
chanced to light there. 

This extraordinaiy dialogue was no sooner ended, 
but ho began to launch out into a long dissertation 
upon the affiurs of the north ; and after having spent 
some time on them, ho told me he was in a great pet* 
plexity how to reconcile the Supplement with iEe 
English Post, and had been just now examining irtiat 
the other papers say upon the same subject. The 
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]D»lly Coar»nt^ aays lie, jbM tliecs words, We liave ad- 
vlcm from Texj |ood ha&dR, that a cerkin prlace has 
tome matter* d| great uaptniance under consideration, 
is very mysterioue ; but the Postboy learn us more 

1 in the dark, tor he tells us that there are private in- 
timations of measures taken by a certain prince, which 
timawill bring to light. Now the Postman, says he, 
^ who used to be very clear, refers to the same news in 
these words ; The late conduct of a certain princo 
afibxsds great matter of speculation. This certain 
prince, says the upholsterer, whom they arc all so 

cautious of naming, I take to be — . Upon 

whidi, though there was nobody near us, he whispered 
something in my ear, which I did not hear, or think 
worthy my whOe to make him repeat.* 

We wore now got to the upper end of the Mall, 
where were three or four very odd fellows sitting to- 
other upon the bench. These I found were all of 
mem politicians, who used to sun themselves in tliat 
place every day about dinner time. Observing them 
to be curiosities in their kind, and my friend’s ac- 
4}uaintancc, 1 sat down among them. 

The chief politician of the bench was a great ossertcr 
of paradoxes. He told us, with a seeming concern, 
that by some news he had lately r(?ad from Muscovy, 
it appeared to him that there was a storm gathering 
in the Black Sea, which might in time do hurt to the 
naval forces of this nation. To this he added, tliat 
for his part he could not wish to see the Turk driven 
out of Slurope, which he believed could not but be 
prejudicial to our woollen manufacture, lie then 
told us, that he looked upon the extraordinary re- 
volutions which had lately happened in those purt« 
of the world, to liavc risen chiefly from two persons 
who were not much talked of ; and those, says he, ai'e 
Prince MunzikofT and the Duchess of Mimndola. lie 
, backed his assertions with so many broken hints, and 
such a show of depth and wisdom, thsi/t we gave «iur- 
selves up to his opinions. 

The discourse at length fell upon a point which 
seldom escapes a knot of true bom Knglishmen : 
Whether, in case of a religious w^ar, the Protestants 
would not he too strong for the Papists 1 This we 
unanimously determined on the Protesiuut side. One 
who sat on my right hand, and, as 1 found by his dis- 
1 course, had been in the West Indies, assured ua, that 
. it would be a very easy matter for the Protestants to 
beat the pope at sea; and added, that whenever such 
' a war docs break out, it must turn to the good of the 
Leeward Islands. IJpoj) this, one who sat at the end 
of the bench, and, as 1 afterwards found, w'ls the geo- 
grapher of the company, sai<l, that in case the Papists 
riiould drive the Protestants from these parts of 
Europe, when the worst came to the worst, it wouhl 
be iraposaiVAe to beat them out of Norway and Orecn- 
L htnd, provided the northern crowns hold together, and 
! the Czar of Muscovy stand pen ter. 

I He further told us for ottr comfort, that there nrere 

.vast tracts of lands about the pole, inhabited neither 
by Protestants nor Papists, and of greater extent than 
all the Roman Catholic dominions in Europe. 

Whan we had fully discussed this point, my friend 
the aphol^mr began to exert himself upon tHb prc- 
cteut t^gotiations of peace, in which he deposed princes, 
j settled the bouxid* of kingdoms, and balanced the 
power of RBprope, with great justice and impartiality. 

, I at Iwagth. took my leave of the company, and was 
Itoiing ivfrayj hut had not gone thirty yards, before 
the upholsterer heminod again after me. Upon his 
adrimeing toward* me wSib a whisper, I expected to 
heiax foma aeeret piece of news, which he had not 

1 thought flit fiq> communicate to the bench ; but instead 
^ of that, he desired me in my oar to lend him half-a- 

i \»f ThojiMhoe here aUuded to so myrterJoiwly was the so-called 
i I'feOtetidSK* jiames Stuart, eon of James IT. 

! 

crown. In obm^rion to so needy a staiesmon, and 
to dissipate the oonfosion 1 found ho was i&, 1 told 
him, if be pleased I would give him five sbillifigSt to 
receive five pounds of him when the great Turk was 
driven out of Constantinople ; which he very readily 
accepted, but not before he had laid down to me the 
impossibility of such an event, os the aflairs of Europe 
now stand. 

['27<.e Vinm of Mirsa.} 

When I was at Grand Cairo, I picked up several 
oriental manuscripts, which I have still by me. Among 
others I met with one entitled ‘ The Visions of Mirza,' 
which 1 hare read over with great pleasure. I intend 
to give it to tJie public when I have no other enter- 
tainment for them, and shall begin with the first 
vision, which I have translated word for word as fol- 
lows : — ■ 

On the 5th day of the moon, which, according to 
the custom of my forefathers, I always keep holy, 
after having washed myself, and offered up my raorii- 
ing devotions, I ascended the high hills of Bagdat, in 
order to pass the rest of the day in meditation and 
prayer. As I was here airing myself on the tops of 
the mountains, 1 fell into a profound contemplation 
on the vanity of ljuman life ; and i>a 0 sing from one 
'thouglit to another, Surely, said 1, man is but a sha- 
dow, and life a dream. Whilst I avos thus mnsmg, I 
cast my eyes towards the summit of a rock that Avas 
not farfroju me, where I discovered one in the habit 
of a shepherd, Avith a little musical instrument in his 
liand. As I looked upon him, he applied it to his 
lips, and began to play upon it. The sound of it Avas 
exceedingly sweet, and wrought into a variety of 
tunes that were inexpressibly melodious, and alto- 
gether different from anything I had ever lieard. They 
put me in mind of tho3(‘ heavenly airs that arc played 
to the departed souls of good men upon their first 
arfiA'al in paradise, to AAcar out the impressions of the 
last agonies, and qualify them for the pleasures of 
that happy place. My heart melted away in secret 
raptures. 

1 had been often told that the rock before me was 
the haunt of a geniu.9, and that scvenal had been en- 
tertained Avith music who had passed by it, but never 
heard that the musician had before made himself 
visible. When he had raised my thoughts by those i 
transporting airs Avhich he played, to taste the plea- 
sures of his conversation, as I looked upon him like | 
one astonished, he beckoned to me, and by the wnving ( 
of his hand, directed me to approach the place where 
l»o sat. I drew ijety with that reverence which is due ] 
to a superior nature ; and as my heart was entirely j 
subdued by the capti rating strains 1 had heard, *I foil 
' down at his feet and wept. The genius smiled upon 1 
me Avith a look of compassion and afFahility that fami-*! 
liariscd him to my imagination, and tyf; once dis- 1 
pellcd all the fears and apprehensions with which T ' 
approached him. He lifted me from 'the gtoumL j 
and taking me by the hand, ‘ Mirza,’ said he, *1 j 
have heard thee in thy soliloquies ; follow me.’ ^ 

He then led rne to the highest pinnacle of the rock, ; 
and placing me on the top of it, * Cast thine eyes east- 
ward,’ said he, ‘ and toll me what thou seest.’ * I 
see,’ said I, ‘ a huge valley, and a prodigious tide of 
water rolling through it,* * The IPalley that thoU 
seest,' said he, * is the vale of mis<Siy, and th^tide 
of water that thou seest is part of the great tide of i 
eternity.’ ‘ What is the reason,’ said J, * that the | 
tide I see rises out of a thick mist at one endV and { 
again loses itself in a thick mist at the otner?’ i 
‘What thou seest,’ said he, ‘is that pertioh. of j 
eternity which is called Time, toeflwnjred out hV the 1 
sun, and reaching from the begitming of the te ' 

its consummation. Examine now,^ Said he, ‘ this 
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sea that is bounded with darkness ends, and 

tell me what thou discoverest in it.* * I see a 
bridge,* said I, * standing in the midst of the tide.’ 
‘ The bridge thou secst,* said he, ‘ is Human Life ; 
consider it attentively.' Upon a more leisurely sur- 
vey of it, I found that it consisted of threescore and 
ten entire arches, with frcveral broken arches, which, 
added to those that were entire, made up the number 
to about a hundred. As I was counting the arches, the 
genius told' me that this bridge consisted at first of a 
thousand arches, but that a great flood swept away 
the rest, and left the bridge in tho ruinous condition 
I now beheld it, ‘ Hut tell me further,* said he, 

* what thou discovorcst on it.* ‘I sec multitudes of 
people passing over it,’ said I, ‘ and a black cloud 
hanging on each end of it.’ As 1 looked more atten- 
tively, I saw several of the passengers dropping 
through the bridge into the great tide that flowed 
underneath it ; and upon further examination, per- 
ceived there were innumerable trap-doors that lay 
concealed in the bridge, which the passengers no 
sooner trod upon, but they fell through them into the 

j tide, and immeilinicly disappeared. These hidden 
j pitfalls Were set very thick at the entrance of the 
i bridge, so that tlironga of people no sooner broke 
through the cloud, but many of them fell into them. 
They grew thinner towards the middle, but multiplied 
and lay closer together towards tlie end of tlie arches 
that were entire. 

There were indeed some persons, hut their number 
was rery small, that continued a kind of hobbling 
march on tlie broken arches, but fell tlirough one 
after another, being quite tired and spent with so 
long a walk. 

T passed some time in tho contemplation of this 
wonderful structure, and tho gi’eat variety of objt'cts 
which it presented. My heart Avas filled Avitli a deep 
melancholy to see several dropping unexpectedly in 
the midst of mirth and jollity, and catching at every- 
thing that stood by them to save themsolvo.s. Some 
w'oro looking u]> towards the heavens in a thoughtful 
posture, and, in the midst of a .speculation, slumbled, 
and fell out of sight. Multitudes w'cre very busy in 
tlie pursuit of bubbles that glittered in their eye.sand 
danced before them ; but often ivlicn they thought 
them8olv.C8 within the reacli of them, their footing 
failed, and down they sank. In this confusion of 
objects, I observed some with scimitars in their hands, 
and others with urinals, who ran to and fro upon tin- 
bridge, thrusting serwal persons on trap-doors whieli 
did not seem to lie in their way, and Avhich they might 
have escaiKjd had they not been thus forced upon 
tbem- 

The genius seeing me indulge ril^self on ibis nicT: t - 
clioly prospect, told me I Ivad ilwelfc long enough upon 
it. * Take thine eyes off the bridge,’ said lie, ‘ and 
, toll me if thou yet seest anything thou dost not com- 
prehend.’ Upon looking up, * What mean,’ said I, 

* thoBe gr^at flights of birds that are perpetually 
hovering about the bridge, and settling upon it from 
time fo time! I see vultures, harpies, raA^ens, cor- 
morants, 'and, among many other feathered creatures, 
several little winged boys, that porch in great num- 
bers upon tho middle arches.’ ‘ These,’ said the 
^n^, * are Bnvy, Avarice, Superstition, Despair, 
Love, with the like cares and passions that infest 
Human Life.’ • 

I here fetched a deep sigh. ' Alas,’ said I, ‘ man 
Mras mode in vain !-— how is he riven away to misery 
and mortality! — tortured in lire, and swallowed up 
in deaihl’ The genius being moved with compassion 
towards pie, bade me quit so uncomfortable a prospect. 

* iKJofc no more,’ said he, * on man in tho first stage 
of his existence) in his setting out for eternity, but cast 
thine eye on that thick mist into which the tide bears 
the several, generations of mortals that fall into it.* 


I directed my sight as I was ord^ed,^ and (whether 
or no the good genius strengtheh<Ml it smh fucky super- 
natural force, or dissipated part of the tnUt ^at vtas 
before too thick for tho eye to penetIcaM) t the 
valley opening at the farther end, and spreadhksrlhfc^ 
into an immense ocean, that had a huge roCk m 
mant running through the midst of it, and'dit^id|]k|f 
it into two equal part.s. The clouds still rested Cat 
one half of it, insomuch that I could discover nothing , 
in ,it ; but the other appeared to mo a vast ocean 
planted with iimuincrable islands that were covoafpd 
with fruits and flowers, and interwoven with a thou- 
sand little sliining seas that ran among them. I 
could SCO persons dressod in glorious habits, with 
garlands upon their heads, passing among the trees, 
lying down by the aides of fountains, or resting on 
bed.s of flowers, and could hear a confused harttiony 
of singing birds, falling AA'aters, human voicei!^ and 
musical instruments. Gladiicas grow in me upon the 
discovery of so delightful a scene. T Avished for the 
wing.s of an eagle that I might fly away to those happy 
seats, imt the genius told me there was no passage 
to them except through the dates of Death that I 
saw opening every moment ujion tho bridge. * The 
islands,* said ho, ‘ tliat lie so fresh and green before 
tbcc, and ivith ivhich tho whole faro of the ocean 
appears spotted as far as thou ennst see, are more in 
number than the sands on f,he Bea-shore ; there are 
myriads of islands behind those which thou hero dii- 
coverest, reaching farther thiui thine eye, or even thine 
imagination, can extend itself. These are the man- 
sions of g(M)<i men after death, ivho, according to tho 
degree and kinds of virt;ue m Avhich they excelled, are 
distributed among these several islands, which abound 
with plea.suro8 of different kinds ami degrees, Buitable 
to the lelishes and perfections of those who are settled 
in them. Kvery island \9 a paradise accommodated to 
its respective inhabitants. Arc not these, 0 Mirza ! 
habitations worth contending fori Does life appear 
miserable, that gives tlieo opportunities qf earning 
.such a roAvard? Is death to bo feared, that will con- 
vey thee to so happy an existence ? 'J'hiiik not man 
was made in vain, who has such an eiomity reserved 
for him.* I gazed Avith inexprcsMibl© pleasure on 
these happy islands. At length, said I, ‘ Show me 
now', I beseech tliee, the secrets that lie hid under 
those dark clouds which cover the ocean on the other 
side of the rock of adamant.* The genius making 
me no answer, 1 turned about to address myself, to 
him a second time, but 1 found that he had left mc. 

1 then turned again to the vision which 1 had boon 
.so long contemplating, but instead of the rolling tidfe) 
tlie arched bridge, and the happy islands, f naw no- 
thing but the long hollow v'alley of Dagdat, with 
oxen, sheep, and camel, s, grazing upon the sides of it. 

[Sir Roger Jh: Covcrleg's Vint to A&bfy*] 

My friend Sir Boger do Curerley told me the other 
night that ho had been reading my paper upon 
Westminster Abbey, * in which,* says he, ‘ there are a 
great many ingenious fancies.* He told me, at tho 
same time, that he observed I had promised another 
paper upon the tombs, and that he should be glad to 
go and sec them with me, not having visited them 
since he hod read history. I could not at first ima- 
gine how this came into tho knigJit’s head, till I 
recollected that he had been very busy all last sum- 
mer upon Baker’s Chronicle, which he has quoted 
several times in his disputes with Sir Andrew Free- 
port since his last coming to town. Acc<iTdingly) I 
promised to call upon him the next morning, that 
might go together to the abbey. 

I found the knight under the butler’s halide^' Wiio 
ahvays shaves him. He was no sooner dressed) fkan 
he called for a glass of the widow Truby’s tnvbek:, 
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he told mo he always dmnk bcfpro went the stone iindem^th the most ancient of them, which 
jihtoad. He recommended to me a dram of it at the was hrought ftom Scotland, was called Jaooh’s pUlai** 
'iaine time, with so much heartiness, that 1 could not' sat himself down in the chair; and lookiii^ like the 
forbear drinking it. As soon as 1 had got it down, I figure of an old Gothic king, ashed oUr interpreter, 
found it very .unpalatable ; upon which the knight, ‘what authority they had to say that Jacob hiM ever 
observing tl^t I had made several wry faces, told me been in Scotland t' The fellow, instead of returning 
that he knew ! should not like it at first, but that it him an answer, told him * that lie hoped his honour 
was the best thing in the world against the stone or would pay his forfeit.* I coUld observe Sir Roger a little 
gravel, ruffled upon being thus trepanned ; but our guide not 

I could have wished, indeed, that be bad acquainted insisting upon his demand, the knight soon recovered 
me with the virtues of it sooner ; but it was too late his good humour, and whispered in my ear, that * if 
to complain, and I knew what he had done' was out Will Wimble were with us, and saw those two chairs, 
of good will. Sir Roger told me further, that he it would go hard but lie would gCt a tobacco-stopper 
looked upon it to be very good for a man whilst lie out of one or t’other of them.’ 

stayed in town, to keep off infection, and that he got Sir Roger, in the next place, laid his hand upon 
together a quantity of it upon the first news of the Edward IIl.’s sword, and leaning upon the pommel 
slyness being at Dantzic : when of a sudden, turning of it, gave us the whole history of the Black Prince ; 
short to one of his servants, who stood behind him, he concluding, that in Sir Richard Bakeris opinion, Ed- 
bade him coll a liackney-coach, and take care that it ward III. was one of the greatest princes that ever 
was an elderly man that drove it. sat upon the English throne. 

He then resumed his discourse upon Mrs Truby’s We were then shown Edward the Confessor’s tomb ; 
water, telling me that the widow Truby was one who upon which Sir Roger acquainted us, that ‘ he was 
did more good than all the doctors and apothecaries the first who touched for the evil and afterwards 
in the country ; that she ilistiiled every poppy that Henry J V.’s ; upon which he shook his head, and told 
crew within five miles of her ; that she distributed us ‘ there was fine reading in the casualties of that 
her medicine among all sorts of people ; to reign.* 

which the knight added, that she had a very great Our conductor then pointed to that monument 
jointure, and that the whole country wonld fain have ^where there is the figure of one of our English kings 
it a match between biro and her; ‘and truly,* says without a head; and upon giving us to kno,w that 
Sir Roger, ‘if I had not been engaged, perhaps 1 could the head, which was of beaten silver, had been stolen 
not have done better.’ away several years since ; * Some Whig, I’ll warrant 

His discouj'se was broken off by his man’s telling you,* says Sir Roger ; ‘ you ought to lock up your 
him he had called a coach. Upon our going to it, kings bettor; they will carry off the body too, if you 
after liaA iiig cast his eye upon the wheels, he asked do not take care.’ 

the coachman if his axlotvee was good. Upon the 'J’he glorious names of Henry V. and Queen Eliza- 


'J’he glorious names of Henry V. and Queen Eliza- 


fellow’s Celling him he would warrant it, the kiught berii gave the knight great opportunities of ahihiilg, 


turned to me, told me ho looked like an honest man, 
and wenv in without further ceremony. 


and of doing justice to Sir Ricliard Baker, ‘who,’ as 
our knight observed with some surprise, ‘had a great 


I We had not gone far, when Sir Roger, popping out many kings in him, whose monuments he had not 
his head, called the coachman down from liis box, and seen’ in the abbey.* 

upon presenting himself at the window, asked him if For my own part, I could not but be pleased to see 
he smoked. As I was considering wliat this would the knight show such an honest jiassion for the glory 
I tnd in, ho bade him stop by the way at any good of his country, and such a respectful gratitude to the 
I tobacconist’s, and take i'l a roll of the best Virginia, memory of its princes. 

Nothing material happened in the remaining part of 1 must not omit, that the benevolence of my good 
I our journey, till we were set down at the west end of old friend, which flows out towards every one he con- 
the abbey. verses with, made him very kind to our interpreter. 

As we went up the body of the church, the knight whom he looked upon as an extraordinary man ; for 
pointed at tlie trophies upon one of the new raonu- which reason he shook him by the hand at parting, 
ments, and cried out, * A brave ihan, I warrant him !’ telling him that he should be very glad to seo him 
Passing afterwards by Sir Cloiidcsley Shovr,l, he flung at bis lodgings in Norfolk Buildings, and talk over 
his head that way, and cried, ‘ Sir, Cloudesiey Shovel ! these matters with him more at leisure, 
a very gallant man !’ As we stood before Busby’s 

tomb, the knight uttered himself again after the same r«ii •wr 7 

manner, ‘Dr Busby! a great man! he whipped iny [Jfie Worts of Ct'eahon.] 

pMidfather ; a vepr great mar. ! I should Lave gone j yesterday about sunset walking in the open 
to hun myself, if 1 bad not been a blockhead ; a very fields, until the night insensibly fell upon me. l,at* 
^ , . X 7 - . , V. . first amused myself with all the richness and variety 

W , were immediately conducted into the little colours which appeared in the western parts of 
chapel on e nght band. Sir Roger, planting him- heaven. In proportion as they faded awky and went 
self at our historian s elbow, was very attentive to several stars and planets appeared one afte*j 

eveiything he saul, particularly io the account he another, until the whole firmament was in a glow, 
pye us of the lord who had cut off the king of Mo- The blueness of the ether was exceedingly heightened 
rocco s jiettm .^ong other figures, he was and enlivened by the season of the year, and by the 

vety well pleased to see the statesman Cecil upon his rays of all those luminaries that passed through it. 
i X ™ The galaxy appeared in its most beautiful white. To 

tl? «<*>.«, thoMl moon *»o at langlh in 


ix. V ..1 .4: j » XI . , r coaipieiie luo scene, cno luii moon »J80 at lengi/n in 

toll ntt*. of a needle, that clouded majesty which Milton takes naSca (jf. 

' opened to the eye a new picture of nature, which 

very „oro finely shaded, and disposed among- tofter 

K’ 

^ "*■ As'lsvas enmying the moon walkihgin her>tj^t- 

MKT t^*^*^* .1 A I’ * • ness, and taking her progress among the* CofistSda- 

coronation tions, a thought rose in me^ich I belier^ very often 
«h;i#* wliero myuld foqnd, after having heard that perplexes and disturbs men oi serious aud oontem- I 
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p^TO natures, p^avid fe^:, |l|ito it In that 

relection : ‘ When I consider the hearens the work of 
ihy 4n^ere» the moon and the etaro which thou hast 
ordmned, what is tnan that thou art noindful of him, 
and th^ eon of man that thou regardest him t’ In the 
same manner, when I considered that induite host of 
stars, or, to apeak more philosophically, of suns, which 
were then shining upon me, with those innumerable 
sets of planets or worlds which w'ere moving round 
their respective suns^when 1 still enlarged the idea, : 
and supposed another heaven of suns and worlds 
rising stul above this which we discovered, and these ' 
still enlightened by a superior firmament of lumi- 
naries, which are planted at so great a distance, that 
they may appear to tho inhabitants of the former as 
the stars do to us — in short, while I pursued this 
thought, I could not but reflect on that little insig- 
nificant figure which I myself bore amidst the im- 
mensity of God’s works. 

Were the sun which enlightens this part of the 
creation, with all the Jiost of planetary worlds that 
move about him, utterly extinguished and annihi- 
lated, they would not be missed more than a grain of 
sand upon the sea-shore. The spaee they possess is 
so exceedingly little in comparison of the wliole, that 
it would scarce make a blank in the creation. The 
chasm would be imperceptible to an eye that could 
take in the whole compass of nature, and pass from 
ono end of tho creation to tho other j as it is possible 
there may be such a sense in ourselves hereafter, or in 
creatures which are at present more exalted than our- 
selves. Wc see many stars by the hc]j> of glasses 
which W'O do not discover with our naked eyes ; and 
the finer our telescopes arc, the more still are our 
discoveries. Iluygenius carries this thought so far, 
th^t ho does not think it impossible there may bo 
stars whose light has not yet travtlled down to us since 
their first creation. There is no (juestiou but the 
universe has certain bounds set to it ; but when w'e 
consider that it is the work of infinite power prompted 
by infinite goodness, with an inlinite space to exert 
itself in, how can our imagination set any bounds to 
it? 

To return, therefore, to my first thought ; I could 
not but look upon myself with secret horror as a being 
' that was not wmrth the smallest regard of one who 
had BO great a work under his cai'c and superinten- 
dency. 1 w'as afraid of being overlooked amidst the 
immensity of nature, and lost among that infinite 
1 variety of creatures which in all jirobability swarm 
i through all these immeasurable regions of matter. 

In order to recover myself from this mortifying 
i thought, I considcrecl that it took its rise from those 
narrow conceptions which we ar<^ai>t to entertain of 
the divine nature. We ourselves cannot attend to 
many difierent objects at the same time. If we are 
careful to inspect some things, we must of course 
rfeglcct others. This imperfection which we observe 
in ^urselv^s is an imperfection that cleaves in some 
degree -to creatures of the highest ca^)acitics, as they 
•are efeatures j that is, lacings of finite and limited 
natures. The presence of every created being is con- 
fined to a certain measure of space, and consequently 
his observation is stinted to a certain number of 
objects. The sphere in which we move, and act, and 
Ctridemtand, is of a wider circumference to one crea- 
ture than anoUier, according as we rise one above 
another in tho scale of existence. But the widest of 
-these our spheres has its circumference. When, there- 
1 fore* we rofiect on the divine nature, we are so used 
i and accustomed to this imperfection in ourselves, that 
WB cannot forbear in some measure ascribing it to Him 
in whom there is no shadow of imperfection. Our 
n^on Indeed aasures us that his attributes are in- 
finite: but the , poorness of our concepftions is such, 
that it cannot forbear setting bounds to everything it 


contemplates, until our reason, cpmes again to out i j 
succour, and throws down all those little priejudices i 
which rise in us unawares, and am natural to the ! 
mind of man. 

We shall, therefore, utterly extinguish this mblan- 1 
choly thought of our being overlooked by our 
in the multiplicity of his Works and the infinity Of 
those objects amotig which he seems to be incessantly 
employed, if we consider, in the first place, that hO^if 
omnipresent; a!id, in the second, that he is omht** 
scieiit. 

If we consider him in his omniprosenco, his being 
passes through, actuates, and supports the whole 
frame of nature. Ilis creation, and every part of it, 
is full of him. Tliere is nothing he has made that is 
either so distant, so little, or so inconsiderable, whicli 
ho does not essentially inhabit. His substance is 
within the substance of every being, whether material 
or immaterial, and as intimately present to it as that 
being is to itself. It would bo an imperfection in 
him were he able to remove out of one place into an- 
other, or to withdraw himself from anytliing he has 
created, or from any part of that space wliich is dif- 
fused and spread abr'>ad to infinity. In short, to 
speak of him in tho language of the old philosopher, 
he is a being whose centre is evorywhero, and his cir- 
cumference nowhere. 

In the second place, he is omniscient as well ns 
omnipresent. His omniscience, indeed, necessarily 
and naturally flows from his oinniprosonco : ho can- 
not but be conscious of every motion that arises in 
tlic whole material world, which he thus essentially 
pervades ; and of every thought that is stirring in the 
intellectual world, to every part of which he is thus 
intiniat(5ly united. Several moralists have considered 
the creation as tho temple of God, which he has built 
with his own hands, aud which is filled witli his pre- 
sence. Others liavc considered infinite space as tho 
receptacle, or rather the habitation, of the Almighty. 
But the noblest and most exalted way of considering 
this infinite space is tliat of Sir Isaac Newton, who 
calls it the semorium of the Godhead. Brutes and 
men ImvO their scnsoviola^ or little sonsoriums, by 
which they apprehend the presence and perceive the 
actions of a few objects that lie contiguous to them. 
Theii** knowledge and observation tuni within a very 
narrow circle. But as God Almighty cannot but 
perc<*ivc and know everything in which ho resides, 
infinite space gives room to infinite knowledge, aud is, 
as it were, an organ to omniscience. 

\V'^ero the soul separate from tho body, and with 
one glance of thought should start beyond the bounds 
of tho creation — should it for milUous of yeaps con- 
tinue its progrc.ss through iniiriitu space with the same 
jictivity — it would still find itself within the embrace 
of its Creator, and encompaBsed round with the im- 
mensity of the Godhead. While we are in the body, 
ho is not less present with us because he is concealed 
from us. ‘ (>h that I knew where I might find him 1’ 
says Job. ‘ Behold 1 go forward, but he is not there ; 
and backward, but 1 cannot perceive him ; on the left 
hand wlmre he does work, but I cannot behold him : 
he hideth himself on the right hand that I cannot see 
him.’ In short, reason as well as revelation assures 
us that he cannot be absent from us, notwithstanding 
he is undiscovered by us. 

In this consideration of God Almighty’s omnipre- 
sence and omniscience, every uncomfortable tfioughb 
[ vanishes. He cannot but regard everything that ^ 

! being, especially such of his creatures who fear they 
are not regarded by him. He is privy to all their 
thoughts, and to that anxiety of heart in particulw 
which is apt to trouble them on this occasion : % as 
it is impossible he should overlook any of 
tores, so we may bo confident that he regards witKi an 
eye of mercy those who endeavour to reoomtaend | 
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to his notice, and in an nnfaiipaad hamU 
Uiy of he^t think thenmahes unworthy that he 
wculd he xuindfhl of them. 


aent as to deny that there are v(^ great 1 
!h the enjoyment of a plentilhl ^une. ^ ] 


E17BTACB BDDGELL. 

Eustace Budgell has already been mentioned as 
one of the contributors to the ‘ Spectator.* He was 
I > a relation of Addison, who patronised him with 
much kindness, and procured for him several lucra- 
tive oflBices in Ireland. Thirty-seven numbers of 
th^ * Spectator* are ascribed to Budgell ; and though 
jOr Johnson says that these were either written by 
Addison, or so much improved by him that they 
Were made in a manner his own,* there seems to be 
no sufficient authority for the assertion, which, in 
itself, appears somewhat improbable, as Addison 
was not likely to allow another to obtain the credit 
due to himself. It is true that the style and humour 
resemble those of Addison ; but as the two writers 
wore much together, a successful attempt on Bud- 
gell’s part to imitate the productions of his friend, 
was probable enough. In 1717, Budgell, who, not- 
withstanding the good sense and sound morality of 
his writing , in the ‘ Spectator,’ was a man of ex- 
treme vanity and revengeful feeling, had the impru- 
dence to lampoon the Irish viceroy, by whom he 
had been deejdy offended ; the result of which was 
his dismissal from <»ffice, and return to England. 
During the prevalence of the South-Sea s(;heme, he 
lost a fortune of £20,000, and subsequently figured 
prinoipsdly as a virulent party writer, an<l mi advo- 
cate of free-thinking. At length his declining repu- 
tation Hufferod a mortal blow by the establishment 
against liim of the charge of having forged a testa- 
hicnt in his own favour. It is to this circumstauee 
that rf>pe alludes in the couplet — 

I,ot Budgell charge low Grub Street on my quill, 
-ind write whate’er ho please — except my will. 

Some years afterwards, this wretched man, finding 
life uiisupportable, deliberately conimittc.d suicide, 

! by leaping from a boat while shooting Loudon 
I Bridge, lids took place in 1737. There was found 
i in his bureau a slip of pajicr, on which he had* writ- 
i ten — 

] What Cato did, and Addison approved, 

I Cannot be wrong. ' 

I But in this he certainly misrepresented i ue opinion 
of Addison, who lias put the following words into 
the mouth of the dying Caco : — 

Yet methinks a beam of light breaks in - 

On my departing soul. Alo,s 1 I fear 

I’vo been too hasty. 0 ye powers that search 

The heart of man, and weigh his inmost thoughts, 

If I have (lone amiss, impnto it not. 

The best may err, but you arc good. 

Til© contributions of Budgell to the ‘Spectator’ 
ar© distinguished by the letter X. We select one 
of them, on 

[Tfte Art of Qi 'nuHng Hick.'] 

Luciait rallies the philosophers in his time, who 
<S]Hild U6t aigi’etiiMdiether’ they should admit riches into 
number of ^ gjoods ; the professor? of the severer 
threw thein quite out, while others as resolutely 
iuseried them. 

I am apt |o beUeve, that as the world grew more 
polite, the ri|ld doctrines of tho first were wholly dis- 
carded ; and I do not find any one so hardy at pre- 

a 8eoBoBweU*s Life of Johnson, voLUi. 


that weight and dignity which a moderate , share of 
wealth adds to their characters, counsels, and actions. 

We find it is a general complaint in professions and 
trades, that the richest members of them are i^efly 
encouraged, and this is falsely imputed to the ill* 
nature of mankind, who aro ever bestowing thrir , 
favours on such as least want them ; whereas, if we 
fairly consider their proceedings in this case, we shall 
find them founded on undoubted reason ; since, sup- 
posing both equal in their natural integrity, ] ought, 
in common prudence, to fear foul play from an indi- 
gent person, rather than from one whose circumstances 
seem to have placed him above the bore temptation 
of money. 

This reason also makes the commonwealth regard 
her richest sul^ccts as those who are most concerned 
for her quiet and interest, and consequently fitted" to 
ho intrusted with her highest employments. On tho_ 
contrary, Catiline’s saying to those men of desperate 
fortunes who applied themselves to him, and of whom 
he afterwards composed his army, that ‘ they had no- 
thing to hope for but .a civil war,’ was too true not to 
make the impressions he desired. 

I believe I need not fear but that what I have said 
in praise of money will bo more than sufiicient with 
most of my readers to excuse the subject of my pre- 
sent paper, which I intend as an essay oU ‘ The ways 
to raise a nlaii’s fortune, or the art of growing rich.* 

'J’ho first and most infallible mothod towards the 
attaining of this end is thrift : all men are not equally 
qualified for getting money, but it is in the power of 
evejy one alike to practise this virtue ; and 1 believe 
there are few persons who, if they please to reflect on 
their past lives, will not find, that had they saved all 
those little sums which they have spent unnecessai’ily, 
they might at present have been masters of a compe- 
tent fortune. Diligence justly claims the oi^cxt place 
to thrift ; I find botli these excellently well recom- 
mended to common use in the three following Italian 
proverbs : — 

‘ Never do that by proxy which you can do yourself.’ 
‘Never defer that until to-morrow which you can do 
to-day.’ 

‘ Never ueglect small matters and expenses.* 

A third instrument in growing rich is method in 
business, which, as well as the two fonaer, is also id- 
tainable by ]>crHon8 of the meanest capacities. 

The famous Do Witt, one of the greatest statesmen 
of the age in which he lived, being asked by a friend 
how he was able to despatch that multitude of affairs 
in which he was engaged ? replied, That his whole art ^ 
consisted in doing one thing at once. If, says he, J * 
have any necessary despatches to make, 4 think of 
nothing else until those are finished ; if any domestic 
affairs require my attention, *1 give myself up ^^holly 
to them until they are set in order. 

In short, we often see men of dull and phlegmatic 
tempers arriving to great estates, by making a regular 
and orderly disposition of their business ; and that, 
without it, the greatest parts and most lively imagi- 
nations rather puzzle their affairs, tb|^ bring them to 
a happy issue. 

From what has been said, I think I may lay it 
down as a maxim, that every man of good common 
sense may, if ho pleases, in his particular atatlon ;of 
life, most certainly be rich. The reasem why wo some- 
times see that men of the greatest capacities are not 
BO, is either because they despise wealth in compearl- 
son of something else, or, at least, are not oontent to 
be getting an estate, unless they may do it their 
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wi^, fui4 at the flame time' enjoy all the {kleaflures and 
gK^li|cat)on8 of life. , ' 

Bmi beflides thefle oi^inary fornw of rich, it 

mifLfli he allowed that there ifl room for ^nius as well 
In thifl as In all other cirouHistancefl of life. 

Though the ways of getting money were long since 
very numerous, and though so many new ones hswe 
been found out of late years, there is certainly still 
remaining so largo a field for invention, that a man 
of an inditferent head might easily flit down and draw 
up such a plan for the conduct and support of his life, 
never yet once thought of. 

We daily seo methods put in practice by hungry 
afid ingenious men, which demonstrate the power of 
invention in this particular. 

It is reported of Scaramoucho, the first famous 
Italian comedian, that being in Paris, and in groat 
waht, he bethought himself of constantly plying near 
the door of a noted jiorfumer in that city, and when 
any one came out who !md been buying snuff, never 
failed to desire a taste of them : when he had by this 
means got together a quantity made uy» of several 
different eorts, he sold it again at a lower rate to the 
* same perfumer, who, finding out the trick, called it 
Tahoe de mullc fieurs^ or ‘ Snuff of a thousand flotvers.* 
The story farther tolls us, that by this moans he got 
a very comfortable subsistence, until, making too muck 
haste to grow rich, he one day took such an unreason- 
able pinch out of the box of a Swiss officer, as engaged 
him in a quarrel, and obliged him to quit this inge- 
nious way of life. 

Nor can I in this plaeo omit doing justice to a 
youth of my own country, who, though lie is scarce 
yet twelve years old, has, with great industry and ap- 
plication, attained to the art of beating the grenadiers’ 
march on his chin. T am credibly informed, that by 
this means he dues not only mainiaiu himself and his 
mother, but that lie is laying up money every day, 
with a design, if the war continues, to purchastra 
drum at least, if not a pair of colours. 

I shall conclude those instances with the device of 
the famous Rabelais, wlicn he was at a great distance 
from Paris, and without money to bear his exjnni.scs 
thithor. This ingenious author being thus sharp set, 
got together a cohvtmient quantity of brick-dust, and 
having disposed of it into several papers, writ upon 
one, ‘poison for monsieur,’ upon a second, ‘poison 
for the dauphin,’ and on a third, ‘ poison for the king.’ 
Having made this provision for the royal family of 
Franco, he laitl his papers so that his landlord, who 
was an inquisitive man, and a good subject, might get 
a sight of them. 

The plot huceccdcd as he desired j the host gave 
immediate intelligence to the secretary of state. The 
secretary presently sent down*a special inessc’i ^ r, 
who brought up the traitor to court, and provided him 
at the king’s expense with proper ac(;onmiodatioiis on 
tho road. As soon as he appeared, ho was known to be 
the celebrated Rabelais ; and his powder ui)on exami- 
nation Iteing found very innocent, _ the jest was only 
laughed at ; for which a less eminent droll would 
liave been sent to the galleys. 

Trade and commoreo might doubtless be still 
varied a thousand ways, out of which would arise such 
branches as have not yet been touched. The famous 
Doily is still fresh in every one’s memory, who raised 

fortune by finding out materials for such stuffs as 
might at onoe^o cheap and genteel. I have heard it 
aifirmed, that, had not he discovered this frugal me- 
thod of gratifying our pride, we should hardly havo 
been so well able to canr on the last war. 

1 regard trade not only as highly advantagoons to 
the commonwealth in general, but as the most natu- 
xtd and likely method of making a man’s fortune, 
Jha'ring observed, since my being a Spectator in the 
'lyorid, greater estates got about ’Change than at 



Whitehall or St James’s. I believe 1 may also add, 
that the first ^uisitiohs are generflill^ att^4|ipjd with 
mo'je satisfaction, and as good a 

1 must not, however, close this essay bbshvv- 

ing, that what has been said is only intended for |>er- 
sons in the common ways of thriving, and is not de- 
signed for those men who, from low beginnings, pUlh 
themselves u]> to the top of states and the most ocm- 
siderablo figures in life. My maxim of saving is hot 
designed for such as these, since nothing is more usuab 
than for thrift to disappoint the ends of ambition ; it ■ 
being almost impossible that the mind should be in- 
tent upon trifles, while it is, at the same time, fonn- 
ing some great design. 

1 may thcrefi^re compare tliosc men to a great poet, 
wjio, ns Longinus says, w'Fiilo he is fiill of the most 
magnificent ideas, is not always at leisure to mind 
the little beauties and nicotios of his art. 

I would, however, have all my readers take groat 
care how they mistake themselves for uncopimbn 
geniuses and men above rule, since it is very easy for 
them to be deceived in this particular. 


JOHN nOGHES. 

Very different from Rudgeirs charaotor was that 
(if John IhiGiiKS, tlH‘ other prlneipul (iontributor to 
the * Spectator.’ To this individual, who was dls- 
tingui.shed by a mild, amiable, contented, and pious 
disposition, and oonsiderable abilities us a pleasing 
writer, are attributed two papers and several letters 
in tho * J'atler,’ el('veii jiapers and thirteen letters in 
the * Sp(*(^tator,' and two pepexs in tho ‘ Guardian.* 
Tho high reputation wbioli lie at one time enjoyed 
as a writer of poetry, has now justly declined. In 
translation, lioAvever, both in poetry and prose, he 
made some highly successful efforts. Of several 
dramatic pieces which he produced, 77ic Siege 
J)amaftru$ alone has c.seapp(l Ironi oblivion. In this 
play, the morality, die.tioii, and imagery, claim much 
admiration; but it is too little fitted to move the 
jia^sions to be* a favourite on the stage. Though 
Ktill oeeusionally ai-tod, it ufRirds greater pleasure in 
the closet. So highly did Addison ('steem the talent 
of Hughes, that lu^ requested him to furnish the 
fifth .Hct of ‘ Cato and it was not till some pro- 
gress Imd been made in the labour, that a change 
of purjiosc on Addison’s part interfered. In thfi 
opinion of Dr .loseph Warton, ‘Hughes was very 
ca|)ahle ()f writing this fifth act. “ Tho Sicf^ of 
I )araaseu.s” is a hidter tragesly thau “ Cato,” though 
I’opo affected to speak slightingly of its author.’* 
The reputation of Hughes was well sustained by tilje, 
manner in which he edited the works of Spenser, 
The virtues of this estimable person (who died in 
1720, at the age of forty-three) were affcctionntely 
commemorated by Sir Richard Steele, in a publica- 
tion called The Theatre. ‘ All the periodidfll essays 
of Hughes,’ says Hr Drake, * arc written in a stylo 
which is, in general, easy, correct, and elegant : they 
occasionally exhibit wit and humour ; and they uni- 
fonnly tend to inculcate the best precepts, moral, 
prudential, and religious.’ f Otic of his licst is on 

[Andntion.'\ 

If we look abroad upon tho great multitude of 
mankind, and endeavour to trace out the principles 
of action in every individual, it will, I ihinkf fl««m 
highly probable that ambition runs through the whole 
species, and that every man, in proportion to ibH 
vigour of his oomploxion, is more or less actuated bjf 

* Note to Pope’s prologue to O^tCw 

t Drake’s Essays, liL SO. 
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It. It is, ind«i^d, no uncommon thin^ to meet with 
1 X 1 ^ who, hy the natural bent of their inoliimtions, 
i|^ without ih« discipline of philoaoph)', aspire not 
to the heighti of power and grandeur ; who never set 
their hearts upon a numerous train of clients and 
dependencies, nor other gay appendages of greathess ; 
who are contented with a competency, and will not 
, molest their tranquillity to gain an abundance; but 
i it is not therefore to be concltpled that such a man is 
lioot ambitious: his desires may hare out out another 
channel, and determined him to other pursuits; the 
motive, however, may be still the same ; and in these 
cases likewise the man may be equally puslied on 
with the desire of distinction. 

Though the pore conscipumess of worthy actions, 
abstracted from the views of popular applause, be to 
a generous mind an ample reward, yet the desire of 
^ .distinction was doubtless implanted in oUr natures as 
< i Ifh additional incentive to exert ourselves in virtuous 
excellence. 

This pas^oUf indeed, like all others, is frequently 
perverted to evil and ignoble, purposes, so that we may 
account for many of the excellencies and follieH of life 
upon the same innate principle, to 'wit, the desire of 
being remarkable ; for this, as it has been diiferontly 
cultivated by education, study, and convej-sc, will bring 
forth suitable effects, as it fails in with an ingenuous 
disposition or a corrupt mind ; it docs accordingly 
express itself in acts of magnanimity or selfish cun- 
ning, as it meets with a good or weak understanding. 
As it has been employed in embellishing the mind, 
or adorning thC outside, it renders the man eminently 
praisewort^ or ridiculous. Ambition, therefore, is 
not to be confined only to one passion or pursuit ; for 
as the same humours, in constitutions otherwise difie- 
rent, afiect the body after different manners, so the 
same aspiring principle within us sometimes breaks 
forth upon one object, sometimes upon another. 

It cannot be doubted but that there i.s as great a -ic- 
sire of glory in a ring of wrestlers or cudgel-j)layers, as 
in any other more refined competition lor superiority. 
No man that could avoid it would ever suffer his 
bead to be broken but out of a principle of honour. 
This is the secret spring that pushes them forward ; 
and the superiority whidi tliey gain above the undis- 
tinguished many, docs more than repair tliosc wounds 
thi^ have received in the combat. It is Mr Waller’s 
opinion, that Julius Csesar, had he not been master of 
I tne Roman empire, rvould in all probability have 
! made an excellent wrestler. 

j * Great .Tulius, on the mountains bred, 

! A flock perhaps or herd had led ; 

lie that the world subdued, had been 
Rut the best wrestler on the green.’ 

That ho subdued the world, wan owing to the acci- 
dents of art and knowledge: had he not met with 
those advantages, the same sparks of emulation would 
: have' kindled within him, and prompted him to dis- 
tinguish himself ill some entcrjirisc of a lower natqre. 
Since, therefore, no man’s lot is so unalterably fixed 
in this life, but that a thousand accidents may either 
forward 6r disappoint his advancement, it is, mc- 
thinks, a pleasant and inoffensive speculation, to 
consider a great man as divested of all the adventi- 
tious circumstances of fortune, and to bring him down 
in one’s imagination to that low station of life, the 
|j hSlsixe of which 'beans some distant resemblance to 
: j that Highi^ne he is at present possessed of. Thus one 
I : view him o*ercistng in miniature those talents 

I of nature whidti, being dra^ out by education to 
ii full lengthy enable him for the discharge of 
r iom© importim ©midoymont. On the other hand, 

I iute may rat's© uneducated merit to such a pitch of 
i neatness, as may seem equal to possible extent 
qI his improved capacity. 


Thus nature iTumiehes a mai^ with a general appe- 
tite of gloiy; education deteimines it to this or mat 
particular object. The desire of distinction is hot, 1 
think, in any instenoe more observable than in the 
variety of outsides and new appearances which the 
modish part of the world are obliged to proride. In 
outer to make themselves remarkable ; for anything 
glaring or particular, either in behaviour or appaTcl, 
IS knowix to have this good effect, that' it catches, the 
eye, and will not suffer you to pass over the persoh so 
adorned without due notice and observation. It has 
likewise, upon this account, been frequently resented 
as a very great slight, to leave any gentleman out of 
a lampoon or satire, who has as much right to be 
there as his neighbour, because it supposes the person 
not eminent enough to be taken notice of. To this 
passionate fondness for distinction, are owing various 
frolicsome and irregular practices, as sallying out into 
nocturnal exploits, breaking of windows, singing of 
catches, beating tbe watch, getting drunk twice a day, 
killing a great number of horses, with many other cn- 
tciprises of the like fiery nature ; for certainly many 
a man is more rakish and extravagant than he would 
willingly he, were there not others to look on and give 
their approbation. 

One very common, and at the Same time the most 
absurd ambition that ever showed itself in human 
nature, is that which comes upon a man with expe- 
rience and old age, the season w'hen it might be 
expected lie should be wdsest ; and therefore it can- 
not receive any of those lessening circumstances which 
do, in some measure, excuse the disorderly ferments 
of youthful blood ; I mean the passion for getting 
money, exclusive of the character of the provident 
lather, the aftcctionate husband, or the generous 
friend. It may be remarked, for the comfort of honest 
poverty, that this desire reigns most in those who 
have but few good qualities to recommend them. This 
is a weed tliat will grow in a barren soil. Humanity, 
good nature, and tlio advantages of a liberal educa- 
tion, are incompatible with avarice. It is strange to 
see how suddenly this abject passion kills all the noble 
sentiments and generous ambitions that adorn human' 
nature ; it renders the man who is over-run with it a 
peevish and cruel master, a severe parent, an unso- 
ciable husband, a distant and mistrustful friend. Rut 
j it is more to the present purpose to consider it as an 
! absurd jiassion of the heart, rather than as a vicious 
affection of the mind. As there arc frequent instances 
to be met with of a proud humility, so this passion, 
contrary to most others, affects applause, by avoiding 
all show and appearance ; for this reason, it will not 
sometimes endure even the common decencies of 
apparel. ‘ A covetous man will call himself poor, 
that you may soothe nis vanity by contradicting him.’ 
J.ove, and the desire of glory, as they arc the most 
natural, so tliey arc capable of being refined into the 
most delicate and rational passions. It is true, the 
wise man who strikes out of the secret pq,ths of a 
private life, for honour and dignity, allured by the 
splendour of a court, and the ulifelt weight* of paxblic ^ 
employment, whether he succeeds in his attempts of 
not, usually conies near enough to this painted 
neas to discern the daubing ; he is then desirous of 
extricating himself out of the hurry of life, that he 
may pass away the remainder of his days in tranquil*- 
lity and retirement. 

It may be thought, then, but comrri^n prudence in 
a man not to change a better state for a worse, nor 
ever to quit that which he knows he shall take up 
i^ain with pleasure; and yet if human Uf© be not. a 
little moyed with the gentle ^les of hope and fears^ 
there may bo some danger of its stagnating in an un- 
manly indolence and security. It is a known story 
of Domitian, that after he had possessed himself ol^ 
the Roman empire, his desires turned upon catcMng ' 
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Active and masculine spirits in the vigour of 
youth neither can nor ought to remain at rest ; if 
they debar themselves from aiming at a noble object, 
their desiins will move downwards, and they will feel 
themselves actuated by some low and abject passion. 
Thus, if you cut off the top branches of a tree, and 
will not suffer it to grow any higher, it will not there- 
fore cease to grow, but will quickly shoot out at the 
bottom. The man, indeed, who goes into the world 
only with the narrow views of self-interest, who 
catches at the applause of an idle multitude, as ho 
can find no solid contentment at the end of his jour- 
ney, so he deserves to meet with disappointments in 
his way ; but ho who is actuated by a nobler prin- 
ciple, whose mind is so far enlarged as to take in the 
prospect of his country’s good, who is enamoured with 
that praise which is one of the fair attendants of 
virtue, and values not those acclamations which are 
not seconded by the iuipartial testimony of his own 
mind ; who repines not at the low station which Pro- 
'vidence has at present allotted him, but yet would 
willingly advance himself by justifiable means to a 
more rising and advantageous ground ; such a man is 
warmed with a generous emulation ; it is a virtuous 
movement in him to wish and to endeavour that his 
power of doing good may be equal to his will. 

The man who is fitted out by nature, and sent into 
the world with great abilities, is capable of doing 
peat good or mischief in it. It ought, therefore, to 
DC the care of education to infuse into the untainted 
youth early notices of justice and honour, that so the 
possible advantages oi‘ good parts may not take an 
evil turn, nor be perverted to base and unworthy 

a buses. It is the business of religion and philo- 
y not so much to extinguish our passions, as to 
regulate and direct them to valuable well-chosen 
ol^jects; when these have pointed out to us which 
ooTirse wo may lawfully steer, it is no harm to set out 
all our sail ; if the storms and tempests of adversity 
should rise upon us, and not suffer us to make the 
haven whore we would be, it will, however, prove no 
small consolation to ws in these circumstances, that 
wc have neither mistaken our course, nor fallen into 
calamities of our own procuring. 

lleligion, therefore, were we to consider it no farther 
than as it inter|)ose.s in the affairs of this life, is 
highly valuable, and worthy of groat veneration ; as 
it settles the various pretensions, and otherwise inter.* 
fering interests of mortal men, and thereby consults 
the hannony and order of the great community ; as it 
gives a man room to play his part and exert his 
abilitieh ; as it animates to actions truly laudable in 
themselves, in their effects beneficial to society ; os it 
inspires rational ambition, cori^ts love, and elevates 
desire. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITERS. 

• TANIEL DEt OE. 

TJJio pfditical contests of this period engaged a 
host of miscellaneous writers. The most powerful 
and effective belonged to the Tory or Jacobite 
party ; but tlie Whigs possessed one unflinching and 
prolific champion — Daniel Defoe — the father or 
founder of the English novel. This excellent writer 
was a native of Lpndon, the son of a St Giles butcher, 
and Dissenterf Daniel was born in 16G1, and was 
intended to be a Presbyterian minister, but entered 
into trade. He joined the insurrection of the Duke 
of Mottmouih, but escaped punishment ; and when 
the Revolution came, was one of its steadiest friends 
and warmest admirers. He ^as successively a hosier, 
a. tile-maker, and a wooUeH'mcrchant ; but without 
S^ioceas. As an author, he made, in 1699, a lucky 
venture. His Tmt-hom En^ishman^ a poetical satire 


cm the foreigners, and a defonoe (ff Kiltff WiUiaM 
and the Butch, had an almost unexampled sale. 
Be^Qc was in reality no poet, but he odiud feaXon 



in verse, .and had an unlimited command of homely 
and forcible language. The opening lines of this 
satire have often been (pioted — 

Wherever God erects a house of prayer, 

The devil always builds a chapel there; 

' And ’twill be found upon examination, 

The latter has the largest congregation. 

Various political tracts followed from the active 
I)cn of our author. In 1702 he wrotef an ironical 
treatise against the High Church party, entitled 
The Shortest Wat/ wiifi the Dissentersy whicli wns 
voted a libel by the House of Commons ; and tlie 
nurhor being apprehended, was fined, pilloried, and 
imprisoned. He wrote a hymn to the pillory, which 
he wittily stjded 

A hierogly}>hic state-machine, 

Condemned to punish fancy id ; 

and Pope alluded to the (urcumstance with the 
spirit of a political partisan, nut that of a friend to 
htcrature or liberty, in bis ‘ Dunciad’ — 

Earless on high stood unabashed Defoe. 

The politic-al victim lay nearly two years in New- 
gate, during which he carried on a periodical Work, 
The lievirw, imblishcd twice a week. The character 
of IX'foe, notwithstanding his political petse<$utioii, 
must have stood high j for he was employed by the 
cabinet of Queen Anne on a mission to Scotland to 
advance the great measure of the Union, of which 
he afterwards wrote a history. He again tried liis 
hand at political irony, and was again tlirowm into 
prison, and fined £800. Neither Whig nor Tory 
could understand Defoe’s Ironieal writings. Ilis 
confinement this time lasted, however, only a few 
months. Admonished by dear-bought experience, 
our author now abandoned politics, and in W19 
appeared his Eobinstin Crusoe. The extraonliiiary 
success of this work prompted him to write a variety 
of other fictitious narratives, as MoU Fhnders^ C^- 
Uiin Singleton, Dmcan CampMi, Colonel Jack, The 
HUtory of the Great Plague in London in I66J^ 
When he had e.xhausted this vein, he applied hlmt 
self to a Political History of the Detkl, A Syetem ^ 
JUagic, The Comphie English Tradesman, A .TW 
Through Great Britain, and other works. The 1^ Of 
this active and voluminous writer was in 
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1731. It feemi to liATO Imn pm of confiotied 
|i‘is^ ^g^A . irito irant, 4iilnei«, aLd parM<autSoi}. Be 
4M tosblvient^ author of two hundred <m4 ten hooka 
httid pamphlets. Posterity has separated the wheat 
from the chaff pf Dafoe's writings : his political 
tracts have simk iato oblivion; but his works of 
Action still charto by thoif a|r of truth, and the 
simple natural beauty of th^r aiyie. As a novelist, 
he was the father of Kichardltoih »ud partly of 
Fielding ; as an essayist, he suggested the * Tatler* 
and ‘ Spectator and In grave iroiw he may have 
given to Swift hU Arst lessons. The intensity of 
freling characteristic of the dean — his merciless 
scorn and ‘invective, and Aerco misanthropy — were 
^ unknown to X^foe, wbo must have been of a 
Cheerful and sanguine temperament; but in iden^ 
tifying hipoBelf with his personages* whether on sea 
or land, and depictl^ their adventures, ho was not 
inferior to Swift His imagination had no visions 
of surpassing loveliness, nor any rich combinations 
of humour- and eccentricity ; yet he is equally at , 
home in the plain scenes of English life, in the wars I 
of the cavaliers, in the haunts of dissipation and in- 
famy, in the roving adventures of the buccantjers, 
and in the appalling visitations of the Great riagne. 
The account Of the plague has often been taken for 
a genuine and authentic history, and even Lord 
Chatham believed the Memoirs of a Cavalier to be 
a true narrative. In scenes f)f diableri(3 and witch- 
craft, be preserves the same unmoved and truth-like 
demeanour. The apparition of Mrs Veal at Canter- 
bury, ‘the eighth of September 1705,’ seems as 
frue and indubitable a fact as any that ever passed 
before our eyes. Unfortunately, the taste or cir- 
emustonces of Defoe led him mostly into low life, 
and Ids characters arc generally such us we cannot 
sympathise 4ritU. The whole arcana of roguery mid 
viflany seem to have been open to him. llis e\- 
perienoofl of Newgate were not without their use to 
the novelist. It might be thought that the good 
taste which led Defoe to write in a style of sucli 
pure and unpretending English, inste id of the in- 
Aated mimner of vulgar writers, would have dic- 
tated a more careful selection of his subjects, and 
kept him from wandering so frequently into the low 
and disgusting purlieus of vice. But this moral 
and tasteful discriraiiiaiion seems to have been 
wholly wanting. He was too good and religious 
a man to break down the distini'.tions between 
' virtue and crime. He selected the adventures 
I of pirates, jiickpockets, courtesans, and other clui- 
I racters of the same stamp, because they were 
likely to sell Ixist, and made, the most attractive 
narrative ; but he nowhere holds them up Air imita- 
tion. He evidently felt most at liome where he had 
to descend, not to rise, to his subject. The circuni- 
i$tattces of liobinson Crusw, his shipwreck and 
teaidence iu the solitary island, invest that incom- 
parable tale with more romance than any of his 
other works, '•raihos,’ says Sir Walter Scott, * is 
not Defoe’s general characteristic ; he had too little 
delicacy of mind. When it comes, it comes un- 
called, and is created by the circumstances, not 
sought for by tlie author. The excess, for instance, 
of we natural longing, for human society which 
Omtoo foauifo.8ts wViUe on board of the stranded 
^panlvh by falling into a sort of agony, us he 
lenpatod the words, Oh, tliat but one man had 
saved that theio had been but one!” is 
i in th^. highest degree pathetic. The agonizing re- 
floOtio»a of. he is in danger of 

I huihg driven # aea, to his rash' attempt to circum- 
navigate his liritoid, are idso affbeting.’ To these 
hHkitw passa^s may be added description of 
sensations on Andtog the foot-print on the 


sand^^-^ incident ooneeivod to too spl(ritit;^.poetryk 
The character of Friday, topngh hte appeai^too^ on 
the scene breaks the solitaiy seal toq romme^ 
is a highly interesting and pleasing de^nfi«ttoo, titot 
gives a charm to savage life. Tlie great sto^ss of 
this novel induced the author to write a continna* 
tion to it, in which Crusoe is again brought atp^g 
the busy haunts of men ; the attempt was hazardoits, 
and it proved a friilure. The once solitary ishmd, 
peopled by mariners and traders, is disenchanted, and 
becomes tame, vulgar, and commonplaop. The rela- 
tion of adventures, not the delineation of character 
and passion, was the forte of Defoe. His inven- 
tion of common incidents and situations seems to 
have been unbounded ; and those minute references 
and descriptions ‘ immediately lead us,’ as has been 
remarked by Dunlop in his History of Fiction, ‘to 
give credit to the whole narrative, since we think, 
they would hardly have been mentioned unless they 
had been true. I’hc same circiirastentiul detail of 
facts is remarkable in “ Gulliver’s Travels,” and wc 
are led on by them to a partial belief in the most 
iraprf>babJo narrations.’ Defoe, however, is more 
natural even than Swift ; and his style, though in- 
ferior in directness and energy, is more copious. He 
was strictly an original writer, witli strong clear 
conceptions ever rising up in his mind, which he 
wgs able to embody in language equally perspi- 
cuous and forcible. He had both read and seen 
much, and treasured up an amount of knowledge 
and observation certainly not equalled by the store 
of any writer of that diiy. When wc consider the mis- 
fortunes and sufferings of Defoe ; that his spirit had 
been broken, and bis means wasted, by persecution; 
that his health was struck down by ajioplcxy, and 
upwards of Afty-five years had passed over him — 
his composition of ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ and the long 
train of Actions wliich Buccceded it, must appear a 
remarkable instance of native genius, self-reliance, 
and energy of character. 

The power of Defoe in feigning reality, or forg» 
Ukj the handwriting of nature, as it has been forcibly 
termed, may be seen in the narrative of Mrs Veal’s 
apjiaritiou ; which, as complete in itself, and suited 
to our limits, wo subjoin. It wjis preAxed to a 
religiou.s book, ‘ Drelincourt on Death,’ and liad tlie 
effect of drawing attention to an otherwise un- 
saleable and neglected work. The imposition was 
a bold one — perhaps the least defensible of all De- 
foe’s inventions ; and there is, as Sir Walter Scott 
observes, ‘a matter-of-fact business-like style in 
the whole account of the transaction, which l>e- 
s^Kjaks ineffable powers of self-possession.’ 

y/ bnte delation of the Appa/rition of one Mrs Vealf the 

•next day after her Deaths to on<f Mrs Bargravc, at ' 

Canterhwry, the Eighth of Septanher^ 1705, which 

Apparition recom/tnends the perusal of I^incovirfs 

Booh of Consolations against Bears of Death. 

This thing is so rare in all its circumstances, and 
on BO good authority, that reading and conversa- 
tion has not given me anything like it. It is At to 
gratify the niOvSt ingenious and serious inquirer. .Mrs 
Bargrave is the person to whom Mrs Veal appeared 
after her death ; she is ray intimate friend, ana 1 can 
avouch for her reputation for these Ihst Afreen or 
sixteen years, on my own knowledge ; and I can con- 
Arm the good character she had from her youth to the 
time of my acquaintance. Though, since this relation, . 
she is calumniated by some people that arc friends to 
tho brother of Mrs Veal who appeared, who think 
the relation of this appearance to Ite a xeAection, and 
endeavour what they can to blast M» BargrareV J»o- i 
putation, and to laugh the story out of countitoainaa I 
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by the ci^autanoe iber^if, aad tb« ishaerlbl die- 
^Hlon af M;p9 Bi),r|rave, notwiihstftndiag the ill 
itMge of a very ivieked huabaud, there it aot yet the 
leaieit sign of dejection in her &oe ; nor did I 6Ter hear 
her let fall a dei^fponding or murmuring expression ; 
nay^ n<^t when actually under her huaband^e barbarity, 
which 1 have been a witness to, and several other per- 
sons of undoubted reputation. 

Now, you must know Mrs Veal was a maiden 
gentlewoman of about thirty years of age, and for some 
years last past had been troubled with fits, which 
were perceived corning on her by her going off from 
her discourse very abruptly to some impertinence. She* 
was maintained by an only brother, and kept his house 
in Dover. She was a very pious woman, and her 
brother a very sober man to all appoaranee ; but now 
be does all he can to null and quash the story. Mrs 
Veal was intimately acquainted with Mrs IJargrave 
from her childhood. Mrs Veal’s circumstances were 
then mean ; hor father did not take care of Iris chil- 
dren as he ought, so that they were exposed to hard- 
ships. And Mrs Baxgrave in those days had as unkind 
a father, though she wanted neither for food nor 
clothing ; while Mrs Veal wanted for both, insomuch 
that she would often s«,y, ‘ Mrs Hargrave, you are not 
only the best, but the only friend 1 have in the world ; 
and no oircurnsiaiice of life shall ever dissolve my 
friendship.’ They would often condole each other’s 
adverse iortunes, and read together Drelinoourt upon 
Death, and other good books ; and so, Hkc two Chris- 
tian friends, they comforted each other under their 
sorrow. 

Some time after, Mr Veal’s friends got him a place 
in tlvc customhouse at Dover, which occasioned Mrs 
Veal, by little and little, to fall off from her intimacy 
with Mrs Bar grave, though tUcio was never any such 
thing as a quaiTcl j but an indiffercucy came on by 
degrees, till at last Mrs Hargrave had not seen her in 
two years and a-half, though above a twelvemonth of 
the time Mrs Hargrave hath been absent from Dover, 
and this last half year, has been in Canterbury about 
two months of the time, dwelling in a house of her 
own. 

In this house, on the eighth of September, one thou- 
■ sand seven hundred and five, she wfus sitting alone in 
the forenoon, thinking over her unfortunate life, and 
arguing herself into a duo resignation to Providence, 
though her condition seemed hard : ‘ And,’ said she, 

‘ I have been provided for hitherto, and doubt not but 
I shall be still, and am well satisfied that my afflic- 
tions shall end when it is moat fit for me,’ And then 
took up her sewing work, which she had no sooner 
done but she hears a knocking at the door ; she went 
to see who was there, and this f»roved to l>c Mrs Veal, 
her old friend, who was in a riding habit. At that 
moment of time the clock struck twelve at noon. 

‘Madam,’ wvys Mrs Hargrave, ‘1 am surprised to 
see you, you have been so long a stranger but told 
her flhff was glad to see her, and ofierod to salute 
her, which Mrs Veal Complied witii, till their lips 
« alifiost touched, and then Mrs Veal drew her hand 
acrocui her own eyes, and said, ‘ I am not very well,’ 
and So waived it. She told Mrs Hargrave she was 
going a journey, and had a great mind to see her first. 

* But,’ says Mrs Hargrave, ‘ how cau you take a journey 
alone J I am amazed at it, because I know you have 
a fond brothff.* ‘ Oh,’ says Mrs Veal, ‘ I gave my 
brother the slip, and came away, because 1 had so 
great a desire to see you before I took my journey.’ 
So Mrs Bargrave went in with her into another room 
within the first, and Mrs Veal sat her down in on 
ellmw-chair, in which Mrs Bargrave was sitting when 

heard Mrs Veal kpock. * Then,’ says Mrs Veal, 

* my door firiend, 1 am come to renew our old friend- 
•hip Again, tmd beg your pardon for my breach of 
Bj' aiS if you con foipve me, you a*e the best 


of women.’ * Oh,’ wye Mjsf fiet, men- 


tion euch a thing; 1 have not him aQ UQhea^ thought 
about it ; I can eaeily forgire it.’ ’ 4i4 

think of mel* said Mrs Veal. Says Mm 
‘I thought you were like the rest of th^;WWM» 
and that prosperity had made you forget ydiurtltlf 
and me,’ Thun Mm Veal reniinded Mtt Borgrgfe 
of the many friendly offices she did her in former* 
days, and much of the conversation they had ' 
each other in the times of their adrersity ; what boofb . 
they read, and what comfort in particular they ^ 
coived from Drelincourt’s Book of Death, which was 
the best, she said, on the subject ever wrote. Hhe also 
mentioned Dr Sherlock, and two Dutch books, vi^bich . 
were translated, wrote upon death, and seveaad others. 
But Drelixi court, she said, had the clearest notions 
of death, and of the future state, of any who had 
handled that subject. Then she asked Mrs Bargfavo 
whether she had "Drelincourt ? She said, ‘ Yes/ Say* 
Mrs Veal, * JTctch it.' And so Mrs Bargrave goo* up 
stairs, and brings it down. Says Mrs Veal, * Dear 
Mrs Bargi-ave, if the eyes of our faith were as open as 
the eye* of our body, we should see numbers of angels 
about U8 for our gi ard. The notions wo have of 
Heaven now are nothing like what it is, as Di'cHu- 
coiirt Kays ; therefore be comforted under your afflic- 
tions, and believe that the Almighty lias a particular 
regard to you, and that your afflictions are marks of 
Hod’s favour; and when they have done the business 
they are sent for, they shall bo rtunoved from you. 
And believe me, my dear friend, believe what I say 
to you, one minute of future haiipinoss will infmitely 
reivard you for all your [>uflcrings. For I can never 
believe (and claps her hand upon her knee With 
great earnestness, which, indeed, ran through most of 
her discourse) that ever Ood will sutler you to spend 
all your days in this afflicted state. But be assure<l 
that your afflictions shall leave you, or you them, in a 
short time.* She spake in that pathetical and 
heavenly manner, that Mrs Hargrave wept several 
times, she was so deeply aflbetod with it. 

'fhen Mrs Veal mentioned Dr Kenrick’s Ascetic, 
at the end of which he gives an account of the live* 
of the primitive Christians. Their pattern she re- 
comnipiided to our imitation, and said, ‘ Their conver- 
sation was not like this of our age. For now,’ says 
Hhe, * there is nothing but vain frotliy discourse, whi<jh..*j 
is far different from theirs. Theirs was to edification, 
aud to build one another up in faith, so that they 
wen; not as we are, nor arc we as they were. Bui/ 
said she, ‘ we ought to do as they did ; there was a 
hearty friendship among them ; but where is it now to 
be found r Says Mrs Hargrave, * It is hard indeed to 
find a true friend in these days.* Says Mrs Veal, 

* Mr Norris has a fine copy of verses, called Friend- 
ship in Perfection, which I wonderfully admire. Have 
you seen the book I’ says Mrs Veal. * No/ says, Mrs 
Hargrave, ‘ but I have the verses of my own writing 
out.’ ‘Have you!’ says Mrs Veal; ‘then fetch 
them wdiich she did from above stairs, and offercKl 
them to Mrs Veal to read, who refused, and waived 
the thing, saying, * holding down her head would 
make it ache;’ and then desiring Mrs Bargrave to 
read them to her> which she did. As they were ad- 
miring Friendship, Mrs Veal said, ‘Dear Mrs Bar- 
grave, I shall love you for ever.’ In these verses 
there is twice used the word ‘ Elysian.’ ‘ Ah I’ sajrs 
Mrs Veal, * these poets have such names for Heaviaa.* 
She would often draw her hand across her own eyns, 
and say, ‘ Mrs Bargrave, do not you think 1 axn ^ 
mightily impaired by my fits V ‘ No/ says Mm Bnr- 
grave, * I think you look as well os ever 1 knew you/ 
After this disoourse, which the apparition jbi 
much finer words than Mrs Baigrave said aho: AoAld 
pretend to, aud as much more than she can imdinber 
(for it cannot be thought that an honr and: ihm 
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titonTdrsaiion could ull be retamed, thou^ 
main of it she ihinke she does), sbe said to Mm 
Barmro she would have her write a letter to her 
lirotner, and tell him she would have him give rings 
to tmeh and Jiuch ; and that there was a purse of gold 
in her cabinet, and that she would have two broad 
pieces ^ven to her cousin Watson. 

Talking at this rate, Mrs Borgrave thought that a 
j^t was coming upon ha, and so placed herself on a 
. chair just before her knees, to keep her from falling to 
the ground, if her fits should occasion it; for the 
elbawK»hair, she thought, would keep her from falling 
on either side. And to divert Mrs Veal, as she 
thought, took hold of her gown sleeve several times, 
and commended it. Mrs Veal told her it was a 
scoured silk, and newly made up. But for all this, 
Mrs Veal persisted in her request, and told Mrs Bar- 
grave she must not deny her. And she would have 
her tell her brother all their conversation when she 
had opportunity. ‘Dear Mrs Veal,’ says Mrs Bar- 
^ve, ‘ this seems so impertinent, that 1 cannot toll 
how to comply with it ; and what a mortifying story 
will our conversation be to a young gentleman. Why,’ 
soys Mrs Bargrave, * it la much better, methinks, to 
do it yourself.’ ^ No,’ says Mrs Veal, ‘ though it seems 
impertinent to you now, you wdll see more reasons 
for it hereafter.’ Mrs Bargrave, then, to satisfy her 
importunity, was going to fetch a pen and ink, but 
Mrs. Veal said, * Let it alone now, but do it when 1 
. am gone ; hut you must be sure to do it' ;* which was j 
one of the last things she enjoined her at parting, and 
so she promised her. 

Then Mrs Veal asked for Mrs Bargrave’s daughter; 
she said she was not at home. * Rut if you have a 
mind to see her,’ says Mrs Bargrave, ‘ I'll send for 
her.’ ‘Do’ says Mrs Veal; o\i which she left her, 
and went to a neighbour’s to see her ; and by the time 
Mrs Bargrave was returning, Mrs Veal was’ got with- 
out tl^e door, in the street, in the face of the beast- 
market, on a Saturday (which is market day), iuid 
stood ready to part os soon as Mrs Bargrave came to 
her. She asked her why she was in such haste. She 
said she must be going, though perhaps she might not 
go her journey till Alonday ; and told Mrs Bargrave 
she hCped she should see her again at her cousin 
Watson’s, before she went whither .she was going. 
Then she said she would take her leave of her, and 
walked from Mrs Bargrave, in her view, till a turning 
interrupted the sight of her, which was three quarters 
after one in the afternoon. 

; Mrs Veal died the 7th of September, at twclv'- o’clock 

at noon, of her fits, and- had not above four hours’ 
senses before her death, in which time she received 
the sacrament. 'I’he next day after Mrs Veal’s appear- 
ance, being Sunday, Mrs Bargrave was mightily in- 
disposed with a cold and a sore throat, that she could 
not go out that day ; but on JMonday morning she 
^ends a person to Captain Watson’s, to know if Mrs 
Vcol^ was there. They wondereil at Mrs Bargravo’s 
inquiry, and sent her word she was not there, nor was 
exacted. At this answer, Mrs Bargrave told the 
maid she had certainly mistook the name, or made 
I some blunder. And though she was ill, she put on 
her hood, and went herself to Captain Watson’s, though 
jdie knew pCne of the family, to see if Mrs Veal was 
th^ OF not. They said they wondered at her asking, 
hr she had not been in t own ; they were sure, if 
HhojM* she would have been there. Says Mrs Bar- 
gra^, ‘l anj sure she was with mo on Saturday 
Itlpiost two houra’ They said it was impossible, for 
they must have «oen her kf eh^ had. In comes Cap- 
>tain Watson, while thqy wiere in dispute, and said 
tha^ Mm Veal ^ oertal^y dead, and the escutcheons 
were making. Ws strangely surpiiief] Mrs Bargrave, 
'Wto she sent to the person immediately who had the 
of and found It true, ^hen she related 


the whole story to Captain Walsion’s family ; and what 
gown she hod on, end how striped ; and that Mrs Veal 
told her that it was scoured. Then Mrs Watson cried 
out, ‘ You have seen her indeed, for none knew, but 
Mrs Veal and myself, that the gown was scoured-* Anid 
Mrs Watson owned that she doserihed tho'^gown ex- 
actly ; ‘for,’ said she, *1 helped her to make it up.* This 
Mrs Watson biased all about the town, and avouched 
the demonstration of the truth of Mrs Bargrave's 
seeing Mrs Veal’s apparition. And Captain 'Watson 
carried two gentlemen immediately to Mrs Bargrave’s 
house, to hear the relation from her own mouth. And 
•when it spread so fast, that gentlemen and persons of 
quality, the judicious and sceptical part of the world, 
flocked in upon her, it at last became such a task, that 
she was forced to go out of the way ; for they were in 
general extremely satisfied of the truth of tho thing, 
and plainly saw that Mrs Bargrave was no hypochon- 
driac, for she always appears with such a cheerful air 
and pleasing mien, that she has gained the favour and 
esteem of all the gentry ; and it is thought a great 
favour if they can but get the relation from her- owi 
mouth. I should have told you before, that Mrs Veal 
told Mrs Bargrave that her sister and brother-in-law 
were just come down from London to see her. Says 
Mrs ilargrave, ‘ How came you to order matters so 
strangely V ‘ It could not be helped,’ said Mrs Veal. 
And her brother and sister did come to see her, and 
entered the town of Dover just as Mrs Veal was ex- 
piring. Mrs Bargrave asked her whether she would 
drink some tea. Says Mrs Veal, ‘ I do not care if I 
do ; but I’ll warrant you this mad fellow (meaning 
Mrs Bargrave’s husband) has broke all your trinkets.’ 

‘ But,’ says Mrs Bargrave, * 1 ’ll gdt something to drink 
in for all that;’ but Mr.s Veal waived it, and said, 

‘ It is no matter ; let it alone and so it passed. 

I All the time I sat with Mrs Bargrave, which w’as 
[ some hours, she recollected fresh sayings of Mrs Veal, 
j And one material tiling more she told Mrs Bargrave, 
that old Mr Bretton allowed Mrs Veal ten pounds 
a-year, which was a secret, and unknown to Mrs Bar- 
grave iill Mrs Vear told her. 

Mrs Bargrave never varies in her story, which 
puzzles those who doubt of the truth, or are unwilling 
to lielieve it. A servant in the neighbour’s yard ad- 
joining to Mrs Bargrave’s house, heard her talking to 
somebody an hour of the time Mrs Veal was with her. 
Mrs Bargrave went out to her next neighbour’s the 
very moment she parted with Mrs Veal, and told her 
what ravishing conversation she had with an old friend, 
and told the whole of it. Drelin’court’s Book of Death 
is, since this happened, bought up strangely. And it 
is to bo observed, that, notwithstanding all the trouble 
and fatigue Mrs Bar|;rave has undergone upon this 
account, she never took the value of a farthing, nor 
Buflered her daughter to take any thing of any body, 
and therefore can have no interest in telling the story. 

Bat Mr Veal does what he can to stifle the matter, 
and said he would see Mrs Bargrave : but yet it is 
certain matter of fact that he has been at Captain 
Watson’s since the death of his sister, and yet ntver « 
went nej^ Mrs Bargrave; and some of Jiis friends 
report her to be a liar, and that she knew of Mr Bret- 
ton ’s ten pounds a-ycar. But the person who pretends 
to say so, has the, reputation to be a notorious liar 
among persons whom I know to be of undoulited 
credit. Now, Mr Veal is more of a gentleman than 
to Bay she lies, but Bays a bad husband baa ci;azed 
her ; Dut she needs only present herself, and it will 
effectually confute that pretence. Mr Veal says he 
asked his sister on her death-bed whether she had a 
mind to dispose of anything? And she said no. Now, 
the things which Mrs Veal’s apparition would have 
disposed of, were bo trifling, and nothing of justice 
aimed at in the disposal, that the desiffla-of it appears 
to me to he only in order to make Mie Bw^vo lo 
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to demonstrate tke truth of her appearance, as to 
satisfy the world of tjie reality thereof, as to what 
she hod seen and heard ; and to scKsure her reputation 
umong the reasonable and understanding part of man- 
kind. And then, again, Mr Veal owns wat there wis^ 
a purse of gold ; but it was not found in her cabinet, 
but in a comb-box. This looks improbable ; for that 
Mrs Watson owned that Mrs Veal was so reiy careful 
of the key of her cabinet, that she would trust nobody 
. with' it ; and if so, no doubt she Would not trust her 
pld out of it. And Mrs Veal’s often drawing her 
hands over her eyes, and asking Mrs Bargrave whether 
her fits had not impaired her, looks to me, as if she 
did it on purpose to remind Mrs Bargrave of her fits, 
to prepare her not to think it strango that she should 
put her upon writing to her broker, to dispose of 
rings and gold, which looked so much like a dying 
person’s request ; and it took accordingly with Mrs 
Bargi'ave as the eflect of her fits coming upon her, 
and was one of the imuiy instances of her wonderful 
love to her and care of her, that she should not be 
affrighted, which, indeed, appears in her whole ma- 
nagement, particularly in her coming to her in the 
day-time, waiving the salutation, and when she was 
alone ; and then the manner of her parting, to pre- 
vent a second attempt to salute licr. 

Now, why Mr Veal should think this relation a 
reflection (as it la jilain ho does, by his endeavouring 
to stifle it), 1 cannot imagine ; because the generality 
believe her to be a good spirit, her discourse was so 
heavenly. Her two great errands were, to comfort 
Mrs Bargrave in her aftliction, and to ask her forgive-' 
Hess for her breach of friendship, and with a pious 
discourse to encourage her. So that, after all, to 
suppose that Mrs Bargrave could hatch such an in- 
vention as this from Friday noon till Saturday noon 
(supposing that she knew of Mrs Veal’s death the 
very first moment), without jumbling circumstances, 
and without any interest too, she must be more witty, 
fortunate, and wicked, too, than any indifferent per- 
Iton, I daresay, will allow. I asked Mrs Bargrave 
several times if she was sure she felt the gown? She 
answered modestly, ‘ If my senses be to be relied on, 

I am sure of it.’ I asked her if she heard a sound 
when she clapped her hands upon her knee? She 
said she did not remember she did, but said she ap- 
peared to be as much a substance as 1 did who talked 
with her. ‘ And I may,* said she, ‘ be as soon per- 
suaded that your apparition is talking to mo now, as 
that I did not really see her ; for 1 was under no man- 
ner of fear, and received her as a friend, and parted 
with her as such. I would not,’ says she, * give one 
fiu'thing to make any one believe it ; 1 have no in- 
terest in it ; nothin^but trouMe is entailed upot me 
for a long time, for aught I know ; and had it not 
come to light by accident, it would never have been 
made public,’ But now she says she will make her 
own private use of it, and keep herself out of the \vay 
as much as she can ; and so she has done since. She 
says she had a gentleman who came thirty miles to her 
’ . to hoar the relation ; and that she had t^dd it to a room- 
ful of people at the time. Several particular gontle- 
ihen have had the stoty from Mrs Bargrave’s own 
mouth. 

This thing has very much affected me, and 1 am 
as well satisfied as I am of the best-grounded matter 
of fact, An4 why we should dispute matter of .fact, 
because we cannot solve things of which we can have 
no certain or demonstrative notions, seems strange to 
me ; Mrs Bargrave’s authority and sincerity alone 
would have been undoubted in any other cai^e, 

\Th£ Qrtat Plagw m London.'} 

Mueh about ;khe same time I walked out- into the 
^elds towards Bow, for I hod a great mind to see 

how things were managed in the riTer* and. among the 
ships $ and as I had some concem in 1 had 

a notion that it had been one of the ways of 

securing one’s self from the infeotion, to hnv0 reti^ 
into a ship ; and musing how 'to satisfy my ouriosity 
in that point, I turned awav over the fields, fironi dBiOW 
to Bromley, and down to Blaekwall, to the stsdra that 
are there fer landing dr taking water. ' 

Here 1 saw a poor man walking on the hank: ^ 
aea'-wall, as they call it, by himself. I walked' d 
while also about, seeing the houses all shut up ; at 
last 1 fell into some talk, at a distance, with this 
poor mail. First 1 asked him hoW people did there- 
abouts ? Alas ! sir, says he, almost desolate \ all dead . 
or sick : Here are very few families in this part, or 
in that village, pointing at Poplar, where half of ■ 
them are not dead already, and the rest sick. Then 
he, pointing to one houso, There they are all dead, 
said he, and the house stands open ; nobody dares go 
into it. A poor thief, says he, ventured in to steal 
something, but he paid dear for his theft, for he waa 
carried to the churchyard too, last ikight. Then he 
pointed to several other houses. There, says he, they 
are all dead, the mao and his wife and five children. 
There, says he, they are shut upj you see a watchman 
at the door ; and so of other houses. Why, says I, 
what do you here all alone ? Why, says he, I am a 
poor desolate man ; it hath pleased (Jod 1 am not 
yet visited, though my family is, and on© of my 
children dead. How do you mean then, said I, that 
you are not visited ? Why, says he, that is my house, 
pointing to a very little low boarded house, and there 
my poor wife and two children live, said he, if they 
may be said to live ; for my wife and on© of the 
children are visited, but I do not come at them. And 
with that woril I saw the tears run very plentifully 
<lown his face ; and so they did down mine too, I 
assure you. 

But, said I, why do you not come at them 1 How can 
you abanilon your own flesh and blood ? Oh, sir, 
says he, the Lord forbid ; 1 do not abandon them ; I 
vkurk for them as much as I arn able ; and, blessed be 
the Lord, 1 keep them from want. And with that I 
observed he lifted up bis eyes to heaven with a 
countenance that presently told me 1 had happened 
on a man that was no hypocrite, but a serious, reli- 
gious, good man ; and his ejaculation was an expres- 
sion of thankfulness, that, in such a condition as he 
was iki, he should be al)le to say his family did not 
want. Well, says 1, lionost man, that is a great 
mercy, as things go now with the poor. But how do 
you live then, and how arc you kept from the dreadful 
calamity that is now uprui us all ? Why, sir, say* he, 

1 am a waterman, and there is my boat, say* he, and 
the boat serves me for a house ; I work in it in the 
day, and I sleep in it in the night, and what I get I 
lay it down upon that stone, says he, showing me a 
broad stone on the other side of the street, a good 
way from his bouse ; and then, says he, I halloo and 
call to them till I make thorn hear, and they come and 
fetr:h it. 

Well, friend, says 1, but how can you get money as 
a waterman ? Does anybody go by water these times? 
Yes, sir, says he, in the way 1 am employed thwe 
docs. Do you see there, says he, five ships lie at 
anchor ? pointing down the river a good way below the 
town ; and do you see, says he, eight or ten ship* l!e 
at the chain there, and at anchor yonder ? ^^Inting 
above the town. All those ships liavo .families <»i 
board, of their merchants and ownetts, and such Hike, 
who have locked themselves up, and live on boat'd, ' 
close shut in, for fear of the infection ; and I jliend 
on them to fetch things for them, carry lettettii, 
do v»4iat i* jdisolutely necessaiy, that thOy na^ nbt 
bo obligedl to come on shore ; and every wiofi' 

tty boat on board one of the ship’s boats, AM th«re I 
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tioeip myself ; and blessed be God* I am preserred 
b^SberSo. 

Well, said 1, friend, but will they let yon come on 
board after you hare been on shore here, when this 
has been such a terrible place, and so infected as it is t 

Wh^, as to that, said he, 1 rery seldom go up the 
ship-side, but deliver what I bring to their boat, or 
lie by the side, and they hoist it on board ; if I did, 
{ think tiiey are in no danger from me, for I never 
go into any house on shore, or touch anybody, no, not 
of my own family ; but I fetch provisions for them. 

Nay, says I, but that may be worse, for you must 
• have those provisions of somebody or other ; and since 
all this pi^ of the town is so infected, it is dan- 
gerous so much as to speak with anybody ; for the 
village, said 1, is, as it were, the beginning of London, 
though it be at some distance from it. 

That is true, added he, but you do not understand 
me right. I do not buy provisions fortheTn here; 1 
row up to Greenwich, and buy fresh meat there, and 
sometimes I row down the river to Woolwich, and buy 
there ; then I go to single farm-houses on the Kentish 
side, where I am known, and buy fowls, and eggs, and 
butter, and bring to the ships, as they direct me, 
sometimes one, sometimes the other, t seldom 
come on shore here ; and 1 came only now to call my 
wife, and hear how my little family do, and give them 
a little money wliioh X received last night. 

Poor man 1 said I, and how much hast thou gotten 
for them ? 

I have gotten four shillings, said he, which is a 
^at sum, as things go now with poor men ; but they 
have given me a bag of bread too, and a salt dsh, and 
some flesh ; so all helps out. 

Well, said I, and have you given it them yet ? 

No, said he, but I have called, and iny wife has 
answered that she cannot come out yet ; but iu half 
an hour she hopes to come, aiui T am waiting for her. 
Pour- woman 1 says he, she is brotight sadly down ; she 
has liad a swOlling, and it is broke, and I hope she 
will recover, but I fear the child will die; but it is 
the Xiord ! Here ho stopt, and wept very much. 

Well, holiest friend, said 1, thou hast a sure com- 
forter, if thou hast brought thyself to be resigned to 
the will of God } he is dealing witli us all in judg- 
ment. 

Oh, sir, says he, it is infinite mercy if any of us are 
spared ; and who am I to repine ! 

Say’st thou so, said 1 ; and how much less is my 
; faith ihmi thine ! And here tny heart smote mo, sug- 
I gesting how much better this poor man’s fot,mdalion 
I was, on which lie staid in the danger, than mine ; 
that he had nowhere to fly ; that he had a family to 
bind him to attendance, whicli 1 had not ; and mine 
was mere presumption, *his a true dependence and a 
courage resting on God; and yet, that he used all 
possible caution for bis safety. 

I turned a little way from the man while these 
thoughts engaged mo ; for, indeed, I could no more 
yiefliltin from tears than he. 

At Imigth, after 8(»me farther talk, the poor woman 
upened tne door, and called Ro^rt, Robert; he 
answered, and bid her stay a few moments and he 
would coma, so he ran down the common stairs to 
bis boat, and Xfetched up a sack iu which was the pro- 
vielons h« bad brought from the ships ; and when he 
resumed, be :b«taioi^ again ; then he went to the 
*04$^ stone whieb be showed me, and emptied the 
siiu^y and laid all out, eveiything by thernsmves, and 
retired X and h^s wife came wRU a little boy to | 
fdkb (^emjaira^; -.aud said, such a , 

■ e(iptain"b^|i^ 0mm a captain 

'."such a fhiM|ibd eii||a'^4^addHod has sent it 
,ih' { ' all, give tmmo MPbr woman had 

WM'lb 'weak, not carry it 

M iba weight niR much neither ; 


•0 (die left the biscuit, which was in a little bag* and 
left a little boy to watch it till sbo came again. 

W’dl, but, says I to him, did you leave her the four 
shillings too, which you said was yourweea’s pay? 

Y es, yes; says he, you shall hear her own it« So he 
calls again, Rachel, Rachel, which, it aeoms, was her 
name, did you take up the money? Yes, said she. 
How much was it? said he. Four shillings and a 
groat, said she. Well, well, says he, the Lord keep I 
you all ; and so he turned to go away. 

As I could not refrain contributing tears to this 
man’s story, so neither could I refrain my charity for 
his assistance ; so I called him, Hark thee, friend, said 
I, coine hither, for 1 believe thou art in health, that I 
may venture thee ; so I pulled out my hand, which 
was in my pocket before, Here, says I, go and call 
thy Rachel once more, and give her a little more com- 
fort from me ; God will never forsake a family that 
trust in him as thou dost : so I gave him four other 
shillings, and bid him go lay them on the stone, and 
call his wifp. 

I have not words to express the poor man’s thank- 
fulness, neither could ho expre^ss it himself, hut by 
tears running down his face. He called his wife, and 
told her God had moved the heart of a stranger, upon 
hearing their condition, to give them all that money ; 
and a great deal more such as that ho said to her. 
The woman, too, made signs of the like thankfulness, 
as well to Heaven as to me, and joyfully picked it 
up ; and I parted with no money all that year that I 
thought better bestowed. 

[17te TrmUes o/a Yoimg TJmf.l 
[From the ‘ Life of Colonel Jock.’] 

I have often tliought since that, and with some 
mirth too, how 1 had really more wealth than I knew 
what to do with | five pounds, his share of the plunder] ; 
for lodging 1 had none, nor any box or drawer to hide 
my money in, nor had I any pocket, but such as I say 
was full of holes ; I know nobody in the world thait; 

1 could go and desire them to lay it up for mo^ for 
being a poor, naked, ragged boy, they would presently 
say 1 had robbed soniebody, and perhaps lay hold of 
me, and ray money would be my crime, as they say 
it often is in foreign countries ; and now, asT was full 
of wealth, behold 1 was full of care, for what to do to 
secure my money I could not tell ; and this held me 
80 long, and was so vexatious to me the next cUvy, 
that 1 truly sat down and cried. 

Nothing could be more perplexing than this money 
was to mu all that night. I carried it in my hand a 
good while, for it was in gold all but 148. ; and that is 
to say, it was four guiucas, and that 14 p . was more dif- 
ficult to carry than the four guineas. At last 1 sat 
down and pulled off one of my slices, and put the 
four guineas into that ; but after I had gone awhile, 
my shoe hurt me so I could not go, so 1 was fain to 
sit down again, and take it out of my shoe, and carry 
it in my hand ; then t found a dirty linen rag in tlio 
street, and 1 took that up, and wrapt it altogewor,5{ind i 
carried it in that a good way. I have often since beard 
people say, wh^n they have been talking of money 
tliat they could not got in, 1 wish I had it in a fom 
clout : in truth, 1 had mine in a foul clout ; for it 
was foul, according to the letter of that saying, but it 
servpd me till 1 came to a convenient ijlaod, then 
I sat down and washed the cloth in the kennel, and 
so then put my money in again. 

Well, 1 earned it home with me to my lodging 
the glass-house, and when I went to go to sleep,: 1 
knew not what to do with it ; if 1 had let any of the 
black crew I was with know of it, I should have be?n 
smothered in the ashes for it, or robbed df it, or i|Ome 
trick or other put upon me for it ; so I knew not wkat 
to do, but lay with it in my ban4t nhd ifliy ] ^ a. in 
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my Worn ; but then sleep weot from . my. eyes. Oh, 
the weight of humSD cs*iel I, a pQOF l^i^iur b<^, 
could Dot sleep, so soon m I had but a little money 
to keep, who, before thajt, could hare slept upon a 
heap of biick^bats, stones, or cinders, or anywhere, as 
sound as a rich man does on his down bod, and 
sounder tpo. 

Every now and then dropping asleep, I should 
dream that my money was lost, and start like one 
frightened ; then, finding it fast in' my hand, try to 
go to shsep again, hut could not for a long while ; then 
drop and start again. At last a fan<^ came into my 
head, that if I fell asltjop, I should dream of the 
money, and talk of it in my sleep, and tell that I had 
money ; which, if 1 should do, and one of the rogues 
should hear me, they would pick it out of my bosom, 
and of my hand too, without waking me ; and after 
that thought I could not sleep a wink more; so I 
i passed that night over hi care and anxiety enough, 
and this, I may safely say, was the first niglit’s rest 
that 1 lost by the cares of this life, and the decoitful- 
noss of riches. 

As soon as it was day, I got out of the hole we lay 
in, and rambled abroad in the fields towards Rtepiley, 
and there 1 mused and considered what I should do 
with this money, and many a time I wished that I 
had not liad it ; lor, after all my ruminating upon it, 
and what course 1 should take with it, or where 1 
should put it, T could not hit upon any one thing, or 
any possible method to securo it ; and it perfdexed me 
so, that at last, as I said just now, 1 eat down and. 
cried heartily. 

When my crying was over, the case was the same ; 

1 had the money still, and wUat to do with it I could 
not tell: at last it came inti) my head that I should 
look out for some hole in a tree, and see to hide it 
there, till I should have occasion for it. llig with this 
discovery, as T then thought it, I began to look about 
me for a tree ; but there were no trees in the fields 
about Stepnoyor Mile-end that looked fit for my pur- 
pose,; and if there were any, that I began to look nar- 
rowly at, the fields were so full of people, that they 
would see if I went to hide anything there, and 1 
thought the people eyed me, as it were, and that two 
men in particular followed me to see what 1 intended 
to do. 

This drove me further off, and I crossed the road at 
Mile-end, and in the miildle of the town went clmVn 
a lane that goes away to the Illind lleggar’s at Beth- 
nal Green. "When I got a little way in the l.ane, I 
found a footpath over the fields, and in those fields 
several trees for my tuni, as I thotight ; at last, one 
tree had a little hole in it, pretty high out of my 
reach, and I climbed up the tAo to get it, and ^ ^cn 
^ tame there, I put my hand in, and found, as I 
thought, a place very fit; so I placed my treasure 
i there, and was mighty well satisfied with it ; but 
! behold, putting my hand in again, to lay it more 
I cornmoiiously, as I thought, of a sudden it slipped 
1 away frtftri me, and I found the tree was hollow, and 
i my little parcel was fallen in out of my reach, and how 
for it'rai^t go in I knew not ; so that, in a word, my 
I money Wft.s (juite gone, irrecoverably lost ; there could 
! be no room so much ns to hope ever to sec it again, 
for 'twas a vast gVeat tree. 

As young as J. was, I was now sensible what a fool 
I wa» befbre^hat I could not think of ways to keep 
my money, but I must come thus far to throw it into 
a hole where ! could not reach it ; well, I thrust my 
hand quite up to my elbow, but no bottom was to bo 
‘ founds nor any end of the hole or cayity ; I got a stieh 
of the tree, and thrust it in a great way, but all w*mi 
one ; then 1 cried,- nay, roared ottt, 1 was in such a 
paaribn; then 1 got down the tree again, then up 
hnd thrust in my hand again till 1 scratched 
ihy fltfm and made it bleed, and cried all the while 


most violently ; then 1 began to thinh^ had not «o 
much as a halfjpenny of it left for a halfpenny roll, I 
and I was hungry, 'and then I cried Agafn : then 1 < 
came away in despair, ciying and roaring like a little 
boy that had been whippy ; then 1 went bach lagftp 
to the troe, and up we tree again, and thU| I did 
several times. 

The la'^t time i had gotten up the tree, I happened 
to come down not on “the same side that ! went ujj^ 
and camo down before, but on the other side of the 
tree, and on the other side of the bank also ; and 
behold, the tree had a great open place in the side of 
it close t)) the grtiuud, as old hollow trees Otten have ; 
and looking in the open place, to my inexpressible 
joy there lay my money and my linen rag, all wrapped 
up just as I liad put it into the hole': for the tree be- 
ing hollow all the way up, there had been some mots or 
light stuff, which I had not judgment enough to know 
was not firm, that had given way when it came to 
drop out of my hand, and So it had slipped quite 
down at once. 

T was but a child, and I rtyoiced like a child, for I 
hollowed quite out oloud when J saw it ; then 1 ran 
to it and snatched it up, hiigged and kissed the dirty j 
rag a hundred times ; then danced aaid jumped about, 1 
ran from one end of the field to the other, and, in 
short, I knew not what, much loss do I know now 
whnt I did, though I shall never forget the thing ; 
either what a sinking grief it was to my heart when I 
thought I had lost it, or what a flood of joy over- | 
whelmed me when f had got it ag.ain. ( 

While I was iji the fir^t transport of my joy, as I 
have said, T ran about, and knew not what I did ; 
but when that was over, I sat down, openeil the foul 
clout the money was in, looked at it, told it, found it 
was all there, ami then X fell a-crying as violently as 
I did before, when I thought I had lost it. 

to a YinUh of Kamhlmg 

[From ‘ R(»binson Crusoe. *J 

Being the third son of the family, and not bred to 
any trade, my head began to be filled very early with 
rambling thoughts. My father, who was very ancient, 
l»ad given me a competent share of learning, as far as 
house education and a country free school generally 
go, and designed me for the law: but I would be 
satisfied wit!) nothing hut going to sea ; and ray In- 
clination to this led me so strongly against the will^ — 
nay, tlic comrnamls — of my father, and against all 
the intreaties and persuasions of my mother and Other 
friends, that there seemed to be something fatal in 
that propension of nature, tending directly to the life 
of misery which was to befall me. 

My father, a wise and ^rave man, gave mO eerious 
^nd excellent counsel against what he foresaw Was my 
de.sign. Ho called me one morning into his chamber, 
where he was confined by the gout, and expostulated 
very warmly with me upon this subjeot. He asked 
me what reasons, more than a mere wandering incli- 
nation, I had for leaving my fatheris house and my 
native country, where I might be well introduced, and 
had a prospe^ of raising my fortune by application 
and industry, with a life of ease and plea.sure. He 
told me it was <mly men of desperate fortunes on one 
hand, or of aspiring superior fortunes on the other, 
who went abr(^ upon adventures, to rise by entrif* 
prise, and mako themselves famous in undertaking 
of a nature out of the common road ; that ^<ait 
things were all either too far above me, or too for 
below me ; that mine was the middle state, or wbittt 
might be called the upper station of low life, 
he had fotmd, by long experience, Was the best ttato 
in tht world— the most suited to human Impp^aosS ; 
not exposed to the miseries and hardships; libodr 
and Bttlferings, of the mechanic p&rt of mankind, and 
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not embam^ed with pride, luitury, ambition, 
Kcnd envy, of the upper part of mankihd. He told 
me I might judge of the happinesB of this’ state bv 
this one wing, namelv, that thla Iras the state of life 
iv^hich aU otbsr people envied ; that kings have fre- 
quent]iy lamented the miserable eousequeneoti of being 
bom to ^at thin^, and wished they had been placed 
in the middle of the two extremes, between the mean 
^d the great ; that the wise man gave his testimony 
to this, as the just standard of true felicity, when ho 
prayed to hare neither poverty nor riches. 

He bado me observe it, and 1 should always find 
that the calamities of life Mere shared among the 
upper and lower part of mankind ; but that the middle 
statiou bad the ie'tvest disasters, and was not exposed 
to so many vicissitudes as the higher or lower part of 
mankind; nay, they were not subjected to so many 
distempers and uneasinesses, either of body or mind, 
08 those were who, by vicious living, luxury, and ex- 
travagiuices on one hand, or by hard labour, want of 
neee^isaries, an<ii mean or insufficient diet on the other 
l^and, bring distempers upon themselves by the natural 
oonsequencos of their way of living ; that the middle 
station of life was calculated for all kind of virtues, 
and all kind of enjoyments ; that peace and plenty 
were the handmaids of a middle fortune ; that tem- 
perance, moderation, quietneas, health, society, all 
^eeable diversions, and all desirable pleasures, were 
the blessings attending the middle station of life; 
that this way men wont silently and smoothly through 
the world, and comfortably out of it ; not embarrassed 
with the lalK)urs of the hands or of the. head ; not sold 
to a life of slavery for daily bread, or harassed with 
perplexed circumstances, which rob the soul of peace 
and the body of rest ; not enraged with the passion 
of envy, or the secret burning lust of ambition for 
great things — but in easy ciicumstances, sliding 
g^tly through the world, aud sensibly tasting fbe 
sweets of Kving without the bitter; feeling that they 
are happy, and learning, by every day’s experience, 
to know it more sensibly. 

After this he pressed me earnestly, and in the most 
afiectionate manner, not to play the young man, or to 
precipitate myself into m* scries, M'htch nature, and 
the station of life I was born in, seoin to have pro- 
vided against ; that 1 was under no necessity of seek- 
ing my bread ; that he would do well for me, and 
endeavour to enter me fairly into the station of life 
which he ^d been just lecommending to me ; and 
that, if 1 was not very easy and happy in tlie world, 
it must be my mere fate, or fault, that musf, hinder 
it ; and that be should have nothing to answer for, 
i having thus discharged his duty, in warning me 
against measures which he knew woul<i-''bc to iny 
hurt. In a word, that as ho would do very kind 
things for mo, if 1 would stay and settle at home aa 
he directed, so he wouhl not have so much hand in 
my misfortunes as to give mo a,uy encouragement to 
go away ; and, to close all, he told me 1 had ray 
el4«r brother for ray example, to whom he had used 
the same earnest pcrsiiasions to keep him from going 
into the Low Country wars, but could not prevail, his 
young desires prompting him to run into the army, 
where he was killed ; and though he said he would 
not cease to pray for me, yet he would venture to say 
to mst that if 1 did take this foolish step, Ood would 
not bk»e me — aad 1 Would have leisure hereafter to 
fefiect Upon having neglected his counsel, when there 
jtaight be none to ossiet in my recovery. 


BnitNaan SAHXisyxLLE. 

BEBKaiLD I^KnkviiJun, author of The Fahhs qf 
The Beee, was a nervous and graphic writer, w'ho 
squandered upon nseleBS and lax: q^mhdions powers 
MfOiild nave fitted Idpa admirably for b^ng a 


novelist or essayist Ho was bom in Holland in 1670, 
but soems early to have come to England, where 
he practised as a physician. Afteir some obscure 
works, MandeviUe produced, in 1723, his celebrated 
Fabk of The Bces^ or Private Vices Public 

Senejitst which was soon rendered conspicuous by 
being presented by the grand jury of Middlesex, on 
account of its immoral and pernicious tendency. 
Bishop Berkelev answered the ^ arguments of the 
Fable, and MandeviUe replied in letters to Dion. He 
also published Free Thouohts on Beb'pion, and In- 
quiry into the Origin of Isonour^ and. the Usefulness of 
CliTistianity in War, both of which, like his Fable, 
■were of questionable tendency. He died in 1733. 

The satire of Monde'viUo is general, not individual ; 
yet his examples are strong and lively pictures. He 
describes the faults and corruptions of different pro- 
fessions and forms of society, and then attempts to 
show that they arc subservient to the grandeur and 
worldly happiness of the whole. If mankind, he 
says, couldbe cured of the failings they are naturjilly 
guilty of, they would cease to he capable of forming 
vast, latent*, and polite societies. His object was 
chiefly to divert the reader, being conscious that 
mankind are not easily reasoned out of their follies. 
Another of the paradoxes of MandeviUe is, that 
charity schools, and all sorts of education, arc inju- 
rious to the lower classes. The view which he takes 
of human nature is low and degrading enough to 
liave been worthy the adoption of Swift; and some 
of his descriptions are not inferior to those of the 
dean. For example : 

IFiailcry of the Great.'] 

If you ask mo where to look for those beautiful 
shilling quivliticB of jirime luinisterB, and the great 
favourites of princes, that are so finely painted in 
dedications, addresses, epitaphs, funeral sermons, and 
inscriptions, 1 answer, The7'e, and nowhere else. Where 
would you look for the excellency of a statue but in 
that part which you see of it ? ’Tis the polished 
outside only that has the skill and labour of the 
sculptor to boast of ; what is out of sight is untouched. 
Would you break the head or cut open the breast to 
look for the brains or the heart, you would only show 
your ignorance, and destroy the workmanship. This 
has often inadc me compare the virtues of great men 
to your large China jars : they make a fine show, 
and arc ornamental even to a chimney. One would, 
by the bulk they appear in, and the value that is set 
upon them, think they might be veiy useful ; but 
look into a thousand of them, aud you will find no- 
thing in them but dust and cobwebs. 

{_Socitty Compared to a Bowl of Punch.] 

Abundance of moderate men I know that are ene- 
mies to extremes will tell me that frugality mikht hap- 
pily supply the place of the two vices, pxudignlity and 
avarice ; that if men had not so many profuse ifays 
of spending wealth, they would not be tempted to so 
many evil practices to scrape it togethelr, aud conse- 
quently that the same number of men, by equally 
avoiding both extremes, might render themselves 
more happy, and. be less vicious vrithout than th^ 
could with them. • Whoever argues thqyi^ Shews him- 
self a better man than he is a politician. Frugality 
is like honesty, a meap starving virtue, that is only 
fit for small societies of good peaceable me%who are 
contented to be poor so they may be easy ; oUt in a 
large stirring nation, you may have sofm enough of 
it. ’Tis an idle drwming virtue jhat 
hands, and therefore very useless in a trading country, 
where there are vast numbms that one Kray or other 
must be all set to work. Prodigality hae a thousand 
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inventionB to keep people from sitting sttll, that 
frugality would never thiidt of ; and a* fiiia must 
eonsumo a prodigions wealth so avarica arain knows 
innumerable tricks to rake it togetheri whi<m friigality 
would seom to make use of. 

Authors are always allowed to compare small things 
to great ones, especially If they ask leave first ; but to 
compare great things to mean trivial ones is unsuffer- 
able, unless it be In burlesque ; otherwise, I would 
compare the body politic (I confess the simile is very 
low) to a bowl of punch. Avarice should he the 
souring, and prodigality the sweetening of it. The* 
water I would call the ignorance, folly, and credulity 
of the floating insipid multitude ; whilst wisdom, 
honour, fortitude, and the rest of the sublime qualities 
of men, which, separated by art fronr the dregs of 
nature, the fire of glory has exalted and refined into 
a spiritual essence, should be an equivalent to brandy. 
I don’t doubt but a Westphalian, Laplander, or any 
other dull stranger that is unacquainted with the 
wholesome composition, if he was to taste the several 
ingredients apart, would think it impossible they 
should make any tolerable liquor. The lemons would 
be too sour, the sugar too luscious, the brandy, he 
will say, is too strong ever to be drunk in any quan- 
tity, and the water he will call a tasteless liquor, only 
fit for cows and horses ; yet experience teaches us that 
the ingredients I named, judiciously mixed, will 
make an excellent liquor, liked of and admired by 
men of exquisite palates.* 

{^Pamp and Supcrjlalty.'] 

If the great ones of the clergy, as well as the laitv, 
of any country whatever, had no value for earthly 
pleasures, and did not endeavour to gratify their 
appetites, why are envy and revenge, so raging among 
them, and all the other passions, improved and refined 
upon in courts of princes more than anywhere else ; 
and why are their repasts, their recreations, and whole 
manner of living, always such as are approved of, 
coveted, and imitated by the most sensual people of 
the same countiy ? If, despising all visible decora- 
tions, they were only in love with the embellishments 
of the mind, whv should they borrow so many of the 
implements, and make use of the most darling toys, 
of the luxurious ! Why should a lord treasurer, or a 
bishop, or even the Grand Signior, or the Pope of 
Rome, to be good and virtuous, and endeavour the 
conquest of his passions, have occasion for greater 
revenues, richer furniture, or a more numerous attend- 
ance as to personal service, than a private man ! 
\^at virtue is it the exercise of which requires so 
much pomp and superfluity as are to be seen by all 
men in power! A man has astmuch opportunity to 
practise temperance that has but one dish at a meal, 
as he that is constantly served with three courses and 
a dozen dishes in each. One may exercise as much 
patience and be as full of self-denial on a few flocks, 
without ourtains or tester, as in a velvet bed that is 
sixteen foot high. The virtuous possessions of the 
»mind ore neither charge nor burden : a man may 
bear misfortunes with fortitude in a garret, forgive 
ti]guries a-foot, and bo chaste, though he has not a 
shirt to his back ; and therefore I shall never believe 
but that an indifferent skuller, if he was intrusted 
with it, might cari^ all the learning and religion that 
one man can obtain, as well as a barge with six oars, 
eapeciaUjr if is was but to cross from Laml>eth. to 

. A This dmile of MandeviUe may 4ikve suggested the very 
humorous ofete in the ‘ Rejected ▲ddrosses,* where Cobbett is 
mode to say^* Kngiand is a large earthenware pipkin. John 
Bull fa Bie beef thrown into it Taxes are the hot water he 
koilsin. Rotten boroughs are the fuel that bteaes under this 
I .saws fiiadn. Vartlament Is the ladle that stirs the hodge* 
India*'' 


Westminster ; or that humility is so ' ponderous a 
virtue, that it requisos six honses to draw -it* 

ANPilEW ILEtCHBlL Of SALTOpJt^ ' 

Andrew FnETCRER, bom in the doh df % 
Scottish knight, succeeded early to the fitraily feSMktIe 
of Snltoun, and reprosented the shire of 
the Scottish parliament in the reign of Charles I3L 
He opposed the arbitroty designs of the Duke 
York, afterwards James XL, ana retired to HoUatiA. 
His estate was confiscated ; but he returned to ISog* 
land with the Duke of Monmouth, in 16S5* Hap- 
pening, in a personal scuffle, to kill the mayor of 
Lynn, Fletcher again went abroad, and travelled in 
Spain. He returned at the |)eriod of the Revedution, 
and took an active part in S(g)tti8h afikirs. His 
opinions were republican, and he woq of a haughty 
unbending temper ; * brave as the sword he wore,' 
according to a contemporary, ‘ and bold as a Hon*, a 
sure friend, and an irreconcilable enemy : would 
[ his life readily to serve his country, and would hot 
! do a base thing to save it.* Fhitcher opposed the 
I union of Scotland w^th England in 1707, believing, 
■u'ith many zc;ilt)U8 but narrow-sighted patriots of 
that day, that it w'ould eclipse the glory of oupient 
Calcdonifi. He died in 1716. Fletcher wrote several 
political discourses. One of these, entitled An Ac* 
count of a Conversation concet'nmg a Might Mc^alatitm 
of Governments for the Common Good of Manki$td^ in gt, 
Letter to the Marquis of Montrose, tite Marls of Mothes, 
'Itoxhurghy and fladdington, frOm London, the first of 
December, 1703, is forcibly written, and contains 
some strong appeals in favour of Scottish independ- 
ence, au well as some just and manly scntimenlR. In 
this letter occurs a saying often quoted, and whic^ 
has been (by Lord Brougham and others) erronemisly 
ascribed to the Earl of Chatham : ‘ I knew a very 
wise man that l)elieved that if a man were permitted to : 
make all the ballads, he need not care whp should make 
the lows of a nation,^ The newspaper may now 
said t(j have supplanted the ballad ; yet, during .ims 
late W OT, the naval songs of Dibdin fanned the fiaina < 
of national courage and patriotism. An eXcessiiFe 
admiration of the Grecian and Roman republics led 
Fletcher to eulogise even the slavery that prevailed 
in those states. He represents their condition os 
happy and useful ; and, as a contrast to it, he pnlnts 
the state of the lowest class in Scotland In (^oun 
that if true, show how frightfully disorganised the 
country was at that period. In his S&iond Discourse 
oti the Affairs of Scotland, 1698, there occurs the fid-* 
lowing ^etch ; — 

‘There are at this day in Scotland (besideil. a 
great many ]x>or families very meanly provided tor 
by the church boxes, with others who, by living on 
bad food, fall into various diseases) turn hundred 0iou- 
sand people begging from door to door. These are not 
only no way advantageous, Imt a revy grievous 
burden to so poor a country. And though the num- 
ber of them be i)eThaps double to what it was for- 
merly, by reason of this present; great distress, yet 
in all times there have been idxn# one hundred thou- 
sand of those vagabonds, who have lived without 
any regard or subjection either to the laws of the 
land, or even those of God and nature. No magis- 
trate could ever be informed, or discover, whioh 
way one in a hundred of these wretches died, 
or that ever th^ were baptised. Many murders 
have been discovered among them ; and they are 
not only a most unspeakable oppression to ppor 
tenants (who, if they give not bread, or some kin4 
of provision, to perhaps forty such ^ains in one ' 
day, are sure to be insulted by th^), Itot tn^ 

I rob many poor people who live in bousei 
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fipoita ftiiy neighbouiliood. In years of plenty, many ; 
tltousands of them meet ^getlier in the mountains, 
’v^cre they feast and riot fhr many days ; and at 
country veddings, inatlwts, btrials, and the like 
public occasions, they are to bo seen, both men and 
tromen, pmpetually drunk, cursing, blaspheming, and 
fighting togetlier. Tliese are such outrageous dis- 
oraers, that it were better for the nation they were 
sold to the galleys or West Indies, than that they 
should continue any longer to be a burden and curse 
upon Us/ 

JONATHAN SiriFT. 

The most powerful apd original prose writer of 
this period was Dn Swirr, the celebrated dean of 
Bt Patrick's. We have already noticed his poetry, 
which formed only a sort of interlude in the strangely 
mingled drama of his life. None of his works were 
written for mere fame or solitary gratifldatioiu His I 
restless and ihsatiato ambition prompted him to 
wield his pen as a means of advancing liis interests, 
or expressing his personal feelings, caprices, or re- 
sentment Jbi a letter to Bolingbroke, he says — 

' All my endeavours, front a boy, to distinguish my- 
self, were only for want of a great title and fortune, 
that I might he used like a lord by those who have 
an dpinion of my parts — whether right or wrong, it 
is no ^eat matter ; and so the reputation of wit or 
great learning does the office of a blue ribbon, or of 
a coach and six horsca* This was but a poor and 
tordid ambition, and it is surprising that it bore 
such fruit. The first work of any importance by 
Bwifb was a political tract, written in 1701, to vin- 
dicate the Whig patriots, Somers, Halifax, and 
Portland, who had been impeached by the House of 
Commons. Tlie author wad then of the ripe age of 
[ thirty -four j for Swift, unlike his friend Pope, came 
but slowly to the maturity of his powers. The 
I treatise yras entitled A Discourse of the Contests and 
Dissensums between ike Nobles and Commons of Athens 
and Dome. . It is plainly written, without irony or 
eloquence. One sentence (the last in the fourth 
chajiteT) closes with a fine simile. * Although,' he 
says, 'must revolutions of government in Greece 
and Rome began with the tyranny of tlie people, 
yet they generally concluded In that of a singio per- 
son : so t^t an usurping populace is its own dupe : a 
mere underworker, and a purchaser in trust for 
some single tyrant, whose state end power may ad- 
vance to their own ruin, with as blind an instinct 
as those worms that die with weaving magnificent 
habits fur beings of a superior nature to their own.* 
Swift’s next work was his Battle of the Boc^s, written 
to support his patron, Sir William Temple, in his 
dispute as to the relative merits of ancient and 
I paodern learning. * The Battle of the Books’ exhi- 
I bits all the characteristics of Swift’s style, its per- 
sona|i satire, andetrwag racy humour. These qualities 
werd further displayed in his Tale of a Tub, written 
. Uhout the same time, and fiirst published in 1704. 
The .object of bis powerful satire was hero of a 
higher Ciistt it was to ridicule the Roman Catholics 
and Pnpd^teii«iQS> with a view of exalting the High 
Ohthrch of Rn^AUd party.. His three heroes, Fetcnr, 
Mturtiui, an4 r^resent Popery, the Church of 
, Rughu^ aUd the jFyotestont dissenters ) and their 
edvoutures, if net 'very decorous, are at least irre- 
liftibly liidicrqtM* Ho»iwiy clergyman could write 
fO^i publish in ipch a strain on religious subjects, 
evCT wmoin » mervd. But gwtft published 
Ononymou^. He aqou grew dissatisfied with the 
Whigs,, ana his msxt pubBcatieus united him with 
the 'Tory natty. In 1708 appOarud his Sentiments 
e Chusm of Bngkmd Mtm, w Mespect to Heligion 


and Choeniment, his Zettfre on tfte Sacramental Test, 
Aryumeni against the Abolition tf ChrisUctnitg, and 
Bredictkms/br the Year 1708, hg Isaac Bicherstaff, 
Esq. Various political tracts followed, the most 
conspicuous of which are, The Conduct cf Me J^ies, 
published in 1712, and The JPubUc Spirit of the Whigs, 
m 1714. The latter incensed the Duke of Ar^le 
and other peers so much, that a proclamation ofl^- 
ing a reward of £300 was issued for the discovely of 
the author. In 1713, Swift was rewarded with the 
deanery of St Patrick's in H^ublin ; but the destrno^ 
tion of all his hopes of fUrther preferment followed 
soon after, on the accession of the House of Hanover 
to the throne, and the return of the Whig party 
to power. He witlidrcw to Ireland, a disappointed 
man, full of bitterness against many of the men and 
things of his age. His feelings partly found vent 
in several works which he pubnshed on national 
subjects, and which rendered him exceedingly po- 
pifiar — A Proposal for the Universal Use of Irish 
Manufactures, and Letters by M, ,B. Drapier against 
Wood's patent for supplying Ireland with a copper 
coinage. His talents were in fiill vigour, and his 
mind, ever active, poured forth a vast number of 
slight pieces on the topics of the day. In 1726 ap- 
peared GuUiver^s Travels, the most original and 
extraordinary of all his productions. A few of his 
friends — Pope, Bolingbroke, Gay, and Arbuthnot— 
were in the secret as to the authorship of this sati- 
rical romance ; but it puzzled the world in no ordi- 
nary degree, and this uncertainty tended to increase 
the interest and attraction of the work. While 
courtiers and politicians recognised in the adventures 
of Gulliver many satirical allusions to tlie court and 
politics of England — to Walpole, Bolingbroke, the 
Prince of Wales, the two contending parties in tlie 
state, and various matters of secr^ history — the 
great mass of ordinary readers saw and felt only the 
wonder and fascination of the narrative. Tlie ap- 
pearance, occupations, wars, and pursuits of the tiny 
Lilliputians — the gigantic Brobdingnagians — the 
fearful, misanthropic picture of the Yi^oos — witli 
tlio philosophic researches at Laputa — all possessed 
novelty and attraction for the mere unlearned reader, 
who was alternately agitated with emotions of sur- 
prise, delight, astonishment, pity, and reprobation. 
The charm of Swift’s style, so simple, pure, and un- 
affiected, and the apparent earnestness and sincerity 
with which he dwells on the most improbable cir- 
cumstances, are displayed in full perfection in Gul- 
liver, which was the most careftilly finished of all 
his works. Some tracts on ecclesiastical questions, 
and the best of his poetry, were afterwards produced. 
His other prose woi&a were, A History of die Four 
Last Years of Queen Anne (not published till long 
after his death), Polite Conversation, a happy satire 
on the frivolities of fashionable life, and Direetions 
for Servants, a fragment which also appe^^ after 
his death, and on which he bestowed considerable 
pains. It exemplifies the habit of mintttb observa- 
tion which distinguished Swift,, and whidi some-* 
times rendered him no very aj^eable inmate of a 
house. Various editions of Swift's works havb been 
published, but the best and moat complete is that by 
Sir Walter Scott, in nineteen volumes. His rank as 
a writer has long since been established. In origi- 
nality and strength he has no supetfior, and ki wit 
and unony— the latter of which 

— — he was bdtn to introduce, 

Refined it first, and showed its nse-^ 

he shines equally pre-eminent He was dbfident hi 
purity of taste and loftiness cl imagination. The 
frequency with which he dwells on gioW akd dis- 
gusting images^ betrays a caBousnesi Of Mhig that 
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wholly debarred him from the purer tegions of 
romance. He could 

Laugh and iduke iu Rahelaaa* eaay ohuir ; 

though it was atilh aa Coleridge Haa remarked, 

‘ the aoul of Rahelaia dwelling in a d^ place.* 

. Of the * aerious air* of Cerirantea, whicli f <ipe has 
also bestowed qn his friend, the traces are less fre- 
quent and distinct We can scarcely conceive Idm 
to have ever read the * Faery Queen* or ‘ Midsununer 
N‘ighi*8 Dream.* The palpable and familiar objects 
of life were the sourcea of his inspiration *, and in 
fictitious narrative, he excels, like Hichardson and 
Defoe, by painting and grouping minute particu- 
, lars, that Impart to his most extravagant conceptions 
I an air of .sober tnitli and reality. Always luU of 
thought and observation, his clear perspicuous style 
' never tires in the perusal. When exhausted by the 
works of imaginative writers, or the ornate peritxis 
of statesmen and pliilosophers, the plain, earnest, 
and manly pages of Swift, his strong sense, keen 
observation, and caustic wit, are felt to be a legacy 
of inestimable value. He was emphatically a master 
in English literature, and as such, with all his faults, 
is entitled to our reverence. 

^ Tlie satirical veiu of Swift is well exemplified in 
his * Argument against Abolishing Christianity,’ the 
very title of which is a specimen of grave irony. It 
runs as follows: — *An Argument to prove that the 
Abolisliing of Christianity in England may, as ' 
things now stand, be attended witii some incon- 
veniences, and perliaps not produce those many good 
effects proposed thereby.* Two specimens ^ this 
tract are presented. 

[/nc<mvemeHees/r(MNra Proposed AbdUioa of 
Cferistiamty.] 

1 am very sensible how much the gentlemen of wit 
and pleasure are apt to murmur and be shocked at 
the sight of so many daggle-tail parsons, who haj^en 
to fall in their way, and offend their ^cs ; but, at 
the same time, those wise reformers do not consider 
what an advantage and felicity it is for great wits to 
be always provid^ with objects of scorn and contempt, 
in order to exercise and improve their talents, and 
divert their spleen from falling on each other, or on 
themselves ; especially when ail this may be done 
without Uie least imaginable daimer to their persons.'^ 
A.nd to urge another argument of a parallel nature : | 
if Christianity were once abolished, how could the | 
free-thinkers, the strong reasoners, and the men of | 
profound learning, be able to find another subject so 
calculated in all points whereon to display their 
abilities t What wonderful proddetious of wit shoa.d 
we be deprived of from those whose genius, by con- 
tinual practice, hath been wholly turned upon raillery 
and invectives against religion, and would, therefore, 

I be never able to shine or distinguish themselves on 
any ether Wbjeetf We are daily complaining of the 
great dediue of wit among tu, and would wo take 
biway'^the greatelt, perhaps the only topic we have 
left! Who would ever have suspected Asmll for a 
wii or Toland for a philosopher, if the inexhaustible 
stock of Christianity had not been at hand to provide 
them wi^ materials 1 What other sufcyc^ throu^ 
all mi or nature could have produced Tindal for a 
prolouild authwf or furnished him with readers 1 It 
ts ^ wise d^oioe of the subject that alone adometh 
and distingulsheth the wri^. • For had a hundred 
such pens as these been employed cm the side erf 
religion, they would immediately have sunk into 
silence and oblivion. 

Nor do I think it wholly groundler^ or fran 
al^yeth^ Imagmaiy, that the abolishing of wistl- 
ap;^, smy, perhaps, bring , the church in danger, mr 


at least put the senate to the trouble of another secur- 
ing vote. 1 desire I may not be misundertitood ; 1 
am far from presuming to affirm or think that the 
church is in danger at present, or as things hOW stand, 
but we know not how soon it may be so, when the 
Christian religion is repealed. As plausible aa this 
project seems, there may a dangerous desij^ jturk 
under it. Nothing can be more notorious than that 
the atho\‘'.t8, deists, socinians, anti-trinitarians, and 
other subdivisions of free-thinkers, are persons of little* 
teal for the present ecclesiastical establishment. 
Their declared opinion is for repealing the sacramen- 
tal test; they are veiy indifferent with regard to 
ceremonies ; nor do they hold the^'u* divinutii of epis- 
copacy. Therefore this may be intended as one poli- 
tic step towards altering the constitution of the churah 
established, and setting up presbyteiy in its stead ; 
which I leave to be farther considered by those at the 
helm. 

And therefore if, notwithstanding all I have said, 
it shall still be thought necessary to have a bill 
brought in for repealing Christianity, I w'ould humbly 
offer an amendment, that, instead of the word CAWs- 
tianity^ may be put religion in general ; which 1 con- 
ceive will mud) better answer all tlm good ends pro- 
posed by the projectors of it. For as long as wc leave 
in being a God and his Providence, with all the ne* 
ccssary consequences which curious and inqut8iUv:e 
men will be apt to draw from such premises, we do 
not strike at the root of the evil, although we should 
ever so effectually annihilate tho present scheme of 
the Gospel. For of what use is freedom of thought, 
if it will not prdduce freedom of action, which is the 
I sole end, how remote soever in appearance, of nil 
objections against Christianity 1 And therefore the 
free-thinkers consider it a sort of edifice, wherein all 
the parts have such a mutual dependence on each 
other, that if you happen to pull out one single nail, 
the whole fabric must fall to the gi'ound. 

lArg^menisfor the Aholition of CftHsOanitp Treated.] 

It is likewise ur^ed, that there are by computation 
in this kingdom above ten thousand parsons, whose 
revenues, Mded to those of my lords the bishops, 
would sufiice to maintain at least two hundred young 
gentlemen of wit and pleasure, and free-thinking, 
enemies to priestcraft, narrow principles, pedantry, 
and prejudices, who might bo an ornament to the 
court and town ; and then, again, so greM a number 
of able [bodiodj divines might be a recruit to our 
fleet and armies. This, indeed, aiipears to be a con- 
sideration of some woight ; but thmi, on the other 
side, several things deserve to be considered likewieb i 
as, first, whether it may not be thought necessary that 
in certain tracts of country, like what we eall p*ri.*h eS ) , 
there should be one man at least of abilities to tead 
and write. Then it seems a wrong computation, that 
the revenues of the church throu|^oist this island 
would be largo enough to mallltfiii two hundred 
young gentlemen, or even half that number, after 
the present refined way of livinm that is, to allow 
each of them such a rent as, in the modem form of 
speech, would make them easy, * * 

pother advantage, proposed by the abolishing of 
Christianity, is the clear gain of one day in eeven, 
which is now entirely lost, and consequently the 
kingdom one-seventh less considerable in trade, busi- 
ness, and pleasure ; besides the Joss to the public of 
so many stately structures now in the hands of the 
cler^, which might be converted into play-hoose«L 
market-hoiMes, exchanges, common dncmitoriei, msd 
other public edificee. 

I I hope I shall be forgiven a hard word if I cell tkm 
; a cavil. 1 readily own there hath been sU old CUff- 
j tom, time out of mind, for people to assemble in the 
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t^uvches creiy Sunday, and lhat «*hop« a» lUll 
qucntlr nhut up, in order, as it is conceived, to pre- 
lerve the memory of that ancient i^ractice ; but how 
this can prove a hindrance to business or pleasure, is 
hard to imagine. What if the men of pleasure are 
forced, one day in the week, to game at home instead 
of the chocolate house 1 are not the taverns and cof- 
feehouses open 1 can there be a more convenient sea- 
^ son for taking a dose of physic I is not Sunday the 
chief day for traders to sum up the accounts of the 
Week, and for lawyers to prepare their briefs? But I 
would fain know how it can be pretended that the 
churches are misapplied? where are more appoint- 
ments and rendezvouses of gallantry ? where more 
tare to appear in the foremost box with greater ad- 
>!rantage of dress ? where more meetings for business ? 
where more bargains driven of all sorts ? and where so 
many conveniences or incitements to sleep ? 

There is one advantage, greater than any of the 
foregoing, proposed by tbe abolishing of Christianity : 
that it will utterly extinguish parties among us, by 
removing those factious distinctions of high and low 
church, of Wliig and Tory, Presbyterian and Church 
of England, which are now so many grievous clogs 
upon public proceedings, and are apt to dispose men 
to prefer the gratifying themselves, or depressing their 
adversaries, before tbc most important interest of the 
state. 

1 corlifcss, if it were certain that so great an advan- 
tage would redound to the nation by this expedient, I 
would submit, and be silent ; but will any man say, that 
I if the words drinking, cheating, lying, stealing, were 
by act of parliament ejected out of the English tongue | 
and dictionaries, we should all awake next momiug 
chaste and temperate, honest and just, and lovers of 
truth ? Is this a fair consequence 1 Or if the physicians 
would forbid us to pronounce tbe words gout, rheuma- 
tism, aiid stone, would that expedient serve like so 
m%ity talismans to destroy the diseases themselves? 
Arp party and faction rooted in men’s lieP/rts no deeper 
, than phrases borrowed from religion, or founded upon 
I no firmer principles ? and is our ovm language so poor, 

I that wo cannot find other terms to express them 1 Are 
envy,' pride, avarice, and ambition, such ill nomen- 
j claims, that they cannot furnish appellations for their 
owners? Will not heydukes and mamalukes, manda- 
rines and pashuws, or any other words formed at 
pleasure, serA^e to distinguish those who are in tbc 
ministry from others who would be in it if they could f 
What, for instance, is easier than to vary the form of 
sptioch, and, instead of tbe word church, make it a 
question in politics, whether the Monuiiiewt ho in 
danger ? Because religion w.aa nearest at hand to fur- 
ninh a few convenient phrases, is our invention so bar- 
ren we can find no other 1 Suppose, for argument sake, 
that the Tories favoured Margarita, the Whigs Mrs i 
Tofts, and the Trimmers Valentinj,^ would not Mar- 
garitians, Toftians, and Valentinians be very tolerable 
marks of distinction ? Tbe Pfosini and Veniti, two 
most virulent factions in Italy, began (if I remember 
rijij^bt) by a distinction of colours in ribbons ; and we 
might contend with as good a grace about the dignity 
of the bine and the green, which would serve as pro- 
perly to divide the court, the parliament, and the 
kingjdom between them, as any terras of art whatsoever 
borrowed fifom religion. And therefore I think there 
{s Httie forme in this objoctiou against Christianity, or 
proepect of so great an advantage as is proposed in the 
abo&hiljg of it 

j ' It is a^in ^objected, as a very absurd ridiculous 
custom, a set of men should be sufi'ered, mudi 
! less employed ami iurod, to bawl one day in seven 
against the Ija'f^fulijiiess of those metliods most in use 
towards th« pursuit of greatness, riches, and pleasure, 

i Blngcrs Iheu to vogue. 


which are the constant practice of idl men alive. 
But this objection is, I think, a little tinwoxthy so 
refined an age as ours. Let us aigne this mattw j 
calmly:, I appeal to the breast of any polite free- 
thinker, whether, in the pursuit of gratifying a pre- j 
■dominant passion, he hath not always felt a won^r- ‘ 
ful incitement by reficcting it was a thing forbidden.; 
and therefore we see, in order to cultivate this taste, , 
the wisdom of the nation hath taken special care that 
the ladies should be furnished with prohibited silks, 
and the men with prohibited wine. And indeed It 
were to be wished that some other prohibitions were 
promoted, in order to improve the pleasures of the 
town ; which, for want of such expedients, begin al- 
ready, as I am told, to flag and grow languid, giving 
way daily to cruel inroads from tho spleen. 

[ZudicfOtiS Image of Fanaticism.'] 

[Fron» a * Diecourse on the Operation of the SplrIt.T 

It is recorded of Mahomet, that upon a visit he was 
going to pay in Paradise, he had an offer of several 
vehicles to conduct him upwards ; as, fiery chariots, 
winged horsua, and celestial sedans ; but he refused 
them all, and would be borne to heaven on nothing 
but his ass. Now, this ipclination of Mahomet, as 
singular as it seems, hath since been taken up by a 
^reat number of devout Christians, and doubtless with 
good reason. For, since that Arabian is known to 
have borrowed a moiety of his religious system from 
the Christian faith, it is but just he should pay re- 
prisals to. such as would challenge them ; wherein the 
good people of England, to do them all right, have not 
been backward. For though there is not any other 
nation in the world so plentifully provided with car- 
riages for that journey, either as to safety or ease, 
yet there are abundance of us who will not be satis- 
fied with any other machine besides this of Mahomet. 

A Meditation upon a B)'oomstid% according to the 

style and manner of the Hon. Hobert Boyle's Medita- 
tions. 

This single stick, which you now l»ehold inglo- 
riously lying in that neglected corner, I once knew in 
a flourishing state in a forest ; it was full of sap, full 
of leaves, and full of boughs ; but now in vain does 
the busy art of man pretend to vie with nature, by 
tying that withered bundle of twigs to its sapless 
trunk ; it is now at best but the reverse of w'hat it 
was, a tree turned upside down, the branches on the 
earth, and tbe root in the air ; it is now handled by 
every dirty wench, condemned to do her drudgery, 
and, by a capricious kind of fate, destined to make 
her things clean, and be nasty itself ; at length, worn 
out to the stumps iu the service of the maids, it is 
either thrown out of doors, or condemned to the last 
use of kindling a fire. When I beheld this, I sighed, 
and said within myself, Surely mortal ,uian is a 
broomstick! nature sent him into the world Strong 
and lusty, in a thriving condition, yrearihg hb* ow^ 
hair on his head, the proper bram^es of this reason- 
ing vegetable, until the axe of intemperance has 
lopped o6f his green boughs, and left him a withered 
trunk ; he then flies to art, and puts on a mriirig, 
valuing himself upon an unnatunu bundle of hairs, 
all covered with powder, that never grew on his head ; 
but now, should this our broomstir^ |hetend to enter 
the scene, proud of those birchen btoiIs it never bore, 
and all covered witii dust, thonm the sweepings of 
tho finest ladj^’s chamber, we should be apt to ridicule 
and despise its vanity. Partial judges that we are of 
our own excellences, and other men’s d^aultsi 

But a broomstick, perhaps you wilL say, is an 
emblem of a tree standing on its head i ma )pray, 
what la <man but a topsy-turvy creature, his enkaal 


ffMmliies poipetually moanted on his hU 

head ivhere hU heels should be^mvelling on the 
eoHhl and ;jret» with all his faults, he sets up to be a 
universal reformer and comctor of abuses, a remover 
of gTievanees ; raXes into every slut^s comer of nature, 
bringing hidden corruptions to the light, and raises a 
mighty dust where there was none' before, sharing 
deeply all the while in the very same pollutions he 
pretends to sweep away. His lost days are spent in 
slavery to women, and generally the least dosen'iiig ; 
till, worn to the stumps, like his brother besorn, he is 
either kicked out of doors, or made use of to kindle 
f^mes for others to warm themselves by. 

\_AdvenJtwrea of OulHver in BroMingfiarj.'] 

[Thrown amongst a people described as about ninety feet 
high, Gulliver Is taken In charge by a young lady connected 
with the court, who had two Ikixcs made in which to keep him 
and carry him about.] 

I should have lived happy enough in that country, 
if my littleness had not exposed me to several ridi- 
culous and troublesome accidents, some of wluch 1 
shall venture to relate. Glumdalclitch often carried 
me into the gardens of the court in .my smaller box, 
and would sometimes take me out of it, and hold mo 
in her hand, or set me down to walk. 1 remember, 
before the dwarf left the queen, he followed us one 
day into those gardens, and my nurse having set me 
down, be and 1 being close together, near some dwarf 
apple trees, 1 must need show my wit by a silly allu- 
sion between him and the trees, which happens to 
hold in their language as it doth in ours. Where- 
upon the malicious rogue watcliing his opportunity, 
when 1 was walking under one of them, shook it 
directly over my head, by which a doren apples, each 
of them near as largo a,s a Bristol barrel, came tumb- 
ling about my cars ; one of them hit me on the back 
as 1 chanced to stoop, and knocked me down flat on 
my face ; but I received no other hurt, and the dwarf 
was pardoned at my desire, because 1 had given the 
provocation. 

Another day Glumdalclitch left mo on a snwoth 
grass-plat to divert myself, while she walke<l at some 
distance with her governess. In the meantime there 
suddenly fell such a violent shower of hail, that T wa.s 
immediately by the force of it struck to the ground ; 
and when I was down, the hail-stones gave me such 
cruel bangs all over the body, as if 1 had been pelted 
with tennis-balls j however, I made a shift to creep 
on all fours, and shelter myself by lying flat on my 
face, on the lee-side of a border of lemon thyme, but 
so bruised from head to foot, that 1 could not go 
abroad in ten days. Neither this at all to be 
wondered at, because nature in that country ob-scik- 
ing the same proportion through all her operations, a 
hail-stone is near oighteen hundred times as large us . 
one- in Europe, whi^ 1 can assert upon experience, 
having b^n so curious to weigh and measure them. 

But a nlore dangerous accident happene<l to me in 
the some garden, when my little nurse, believing she 
had put me in a sqoure place, which I fdten intreated 
her to do, that I might enjoy my own thoughts, and 
having left my box at home to avoid the trouble of 
canying it, went to another part of the garden with 
her governess and some ladies of her acquaintance. 
While sfaewUfl absent, and out of hearing, a small 
white spaniel blionging to one of the chief gardeners, 
ha^g got by accident into the garden, happened to 
range near the place where I lay ; the dog, following 
tbfi scent, came directly up, and taking roe in his 
mouth ran straight to his master, waggmg his tail, 
and set me gently on the ground. By go^ fortune 
he ha4 been so w^ taught, that I was carried between 
his teeth without tlhe least hurt* or even tearing mv 
ddtto* But the poor gardener, who knew me well, 


and hod a great kindness for me, iw a terrible 
fright ; he gently took me up in both., his hands, . and 
asked me now I did ; but I was'‘8o amoaed arid out 
of Inreath, that I could not speak a wOrdb In a fow 
minutes I came to mvself, and he carried me safe -to 
my little nurse, who by this time had returned to th*' 
plwe where she left nue, and was in Cruel agohief. 
when I did not appear, nor answer when she called : 
she seveiciy reprimanded the gardener on account bf , 
his dog. But the thing was hushed up, ami never 
known at court ; for the girl was afraid of the queen^s 
anger, and truly, as to myself, 1 thought it would not 
be for ray reputation that such a story should go about. 

This accident absolutely determined Glumdalclitch 
never to trust mo abroad for tbo future out of her 
sight. I had been long afraid of this resolution, and 
therefore concealed from her some little unlucky 
adventures that happened in those times when I Was 
left by myself. Once a kite, hovering over the gar- 
dbn, made a Htot)p at me, and if I had not resolutely 
drawn my hanger, ami run under a thick > espalier, be 
would have certainly carried me away in his talons. 
Another time, walking to the top of a fresh nude-hill, 

I fell to my neck in the hole, thntugh wJiich that ani- 
mal had c.ast up the earth, and coined some lie, not 
worth rcmciubcring, to excuse myself for spoiling ray 
clothes. , 

1 cannot tell wdrathcr I aens nmre ydoased or mor- 
tified to observe in those solitary walks that the 
smaller birds did not appear to bo at all afraid of 
me, but would hop about tup, within a yard’s distance, 
looking for worms and other food with os much in«* 
diflerence and security as if no creat»irc at all were 
near them. I nunember, a thrash had the confidence 
to snatch out of niy hand, with his bill, a piece of 
cake that Glumdalclitch ha<l j\iKt given mo for my 
breakfast. When I attempted to catch any of these 
birds, they would boldly turn against me, endeavour- 
ing to .peek my fingers, whicli 1 durst not venture 
■ within their reach ; and then they would hop hack 
unconcerned to hunt for worms or snails, as they did 
before. But one day I took a thick cudgel, and threw 
it with all my strength so luckily at a linnet, that I 
kiuM'ked him down, and seizing him by the neck witlv 
both ray hands, ran w ith him in triumph to my nurse. 
However, the bird, wlio had only been stunned, re- 
covering himsolf, gave me so many boxes with his 
wings on both sides of my hcatl and body, though 1 
held him at arm’s length, and wiis out of the reach of 
his claws, that 1 w'a:> tw’cnty thinking to let him 
go. But 1 wiis soon relieved by one of our scrvaiits. 
who w'rung ofl’ the bird’s neck, and 1 had him next 
day for dinner by the queen’s command. This linnet, 
as near as 1 can remeinber, soemed to l>e somewhat 
larger than an Jbigland sw'un. * 

The quwn, wIto often use<l to hear mo talk of my 
sea-voyages, and took all occasions to divert me when 
I was melancholy, iwked me whether I uudcr&tood how 
to handle a sail or an oar, and whether a little exer- 
cise of rowing might not be convetoient for my health!, 

I answered, that 1 understood both very well ; for al- 
though my proj)er employment had been to be surgeon 
or doctor to tlie ship, yet often upon a pinch I was forced ^ 
to work like a common mariner. But I could not see 
how this could bo done in their country, where thO 
smallest wherry was equal to a first-rate ujaft-of-war 
among us, and such a boat as I could menage would 
ncver-live in any of their rivers. Her majesty said if 
1 would contrive a boat, her own joiner should makiS .. 

: it, and she would provide a place for me to sail in* 

: The fellow was an ingenious workman, and, by itiy in- 
, structions, in ten days finished a pleasure-boat, with 
I all its tackling, able conveniently to hold eight Eui^ ; 
L peans. When it was finished, the queen wA$ -sd ' Awr 
^ lighted, that she ran with it in her lap to the kdhff 
, who ordered it to be put in a cistern full of watef with ; 
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it by urMfini ttbl ; ftheie^ 1 botild &«t 

S Y two scullf, or little oen, fbr <w»nt of room. But 
e qaeeu ba4 before eontriT^ ftuo^er projoct. She 
ordered the to mahe a wobdeu troup of three 
hundred feet long^ d% broad, and eight Awa, which 
bditg well pkcheO, to prerent leaking, waa placed on 
the floor along the wall in an outer room of the palaice. 
It had a cook near the bottom to let out the water, 
when it began to grow etale ; and two servants could 
easily till it in half an hour. Here I often used to 


easily till it in half an hour. Here I often used to was interrupted 
row for ntT own diversion, as well as that of the queen somebody were 
and Imt ladies, who thought themselves well enter* leaped up to tl 
tained with my skill and agility. Sometimes 1 would ana thence upoi 
put up my sail, and then my business was only to three legs, and 
while the ladies gate me a gale with their fans ; clambered up 
And, when th^ were weaiy, some of the pages would heard Glumuab 
blow my ftml mrward with their breath, while I showed was carrying m 
my art by steering starboard or larboard, as 1 pleased, tracted ; that c 
When 1 had done, Qlumdalclitch always carried back uproar ; the sci 
my boat into her closet, and bung it on a nail to dry. was seen by hu; 

In this exercise I once met an accident, which had ridge of a build 
like to have cost me my life ; fur one m the pages his fore-paws, 
having put my boat into the trough, the governess, cramming into 
who attended Qlumdalclitcb, very omaously lifted me squeezed out of 
up to place me in the boat, but 1 happened to slip patting mo whe 
throng fingers, and should infallibly have fallen the rabble beloi 
down forty feet upon the floor, if, by the luckiest do I think they 
c^nce in the world, 1 had not been stopped by a ,put question th 
corking-pin that stuck in the good ^tlowoman’s body but mysel: 
stomaornr; the head of the pin passed between roy hoping to drir 
shirt and the waistband of my breeches, and thus I strictly forbidd 
was h^d liy the middle in the air, till Glumdaleiitch had been dashe< 
ran to my relief. * The ladders 

Another time, one of the servants whose ofiice it several men, wh 
was to fill my trough every third day with fresh water, himself almost 
was so careless as to let a huge frog (not perceiving it) speed enough ^ 
slip out of his pail. The frog lay concealed till 1 was ridge tile, and i 
put into my boat, but then seeing a reating-pbice, time, five hund 
climbed up, and made it loan so much on one side, every moment 1 
that I wwo forced to balance it with all tny weight on fall by my owi 
the other, to prevent. overturning. When the frog was and over from t 
got in, it hopped at once half the length of the boat, lad, one of my m 
and then over my head, backwards and forwards, me into his brec 
daubing my ^e and clothes with its odious slime. 1 was almost 
The iaigeness of its features made it appear the most key had cramn 
deformed animal that con be conceived. However,! little nurse pic 
desired OlumdalcUtch to let me deal with it alone. I needle, and the 
banged it a good while with one of my sculls, and at great relief. Y 
last forced it to leap out of the boat. sides with the 8( 

But the greatest danger I ever underwent in that mal, that 1 was 
kingdom was from a luookey, who belon^^ed to one The king, queer 
(;(f the clerks of the kitchen Glumdaleiitch had inquire after n 
locked me up in her closet, while she went somewhere several visits du 
upon business, or a visit. The weather being very killed, and an o 
warm, the closet-window was left open, as well as the be kept about tJ 
windows and the door of my bigger Iwx, in which 1 When 1 atter 
usually lived, because of its largeness and convenieii<y. turn him thank 
As 1 sat (mietly meditating At my table, I heard rally me a good 
Kunet^ng bounce in at the closet-window, and skip me what my th( 
alwat from one side to the other ; whereat, although lay in the me 
I were much alarmed, yet I ventured to look out, but tuals he gave 
not stimng from my seat ; and then 1 saw this frolic- whether the fres 
oonie ahin^ frisking and leaping up and down, till stomach. He ^ 
At last he came to my box, which he seemed to done upon such 
view wi^h great {Measure and curiosity, peeping in at told his majesty 
jftdj dcw and evoiy window. I retreat^ to the j^her except such as s 
.lliorner of wy room, or box, but the monkey looking places, and so si 
ip at ofPty side put me into such a fright, fhat 1 of them togeth 
wanted nr^ce of mind to conceal myself under the ! And as for 
bed, as I might easily have dime. After some time so lately engaffl 
Ipent in peeping, grinnhigt and chattering, he at Iwt : phant), if my fe 
espied mtii .^d reaching one of his paws in at thei to make use of i 
door, at a clt doec When dhe plays with a mouse, ping my hand 
although 1 often shifted place to avoid him, he at ^ poked his paw 
1|engl^ aeixed the lappet of my coat ^hich, bmng * have given him 
niadc &t that country's sUk, was vety thick and strong), him glad to wit] 


and dmm^ me out Ha took ihe In his kijlht fhre- 
foot, endhdil me as a ndtae does a child, she mgelilg 
t* suckle, just as I have seen the Samaioit of cnia*' 
tare do with a kitten In Burepe^ and when 1 
offered to sfruggle, he squeesed me so hard, ^t .1 
thought it more prudent to submit, f hare good 
reason to believe that he took me frr a ^^ng one of 
his own species, by his often stroking my face veiy 
gently with his other paw. In these diversums he 
was interrupted by a noise at ihe cloeet-door, as If 
somebody were opening it; whereupon he suddenly 
leaped up to the window, at which be had come In, 
ana thence upon the leads and gutters, walking, upon 
three legs, and holding me in the fourth, till he 
clambered up to a roof that was next to ours. I 
heard Glumdaleiitch give a shriek at the moment he 
was carrying me out. The poor girl was almost dis- 
tracted; that quarter of the palace was all in an 
uproar ; the servants ran for ladders ; the monkey 
was seen by hundreds in tho court, sitting upon the 
ridge of a building, holding me like a baby in one of 
his fore-paws, and feeding me with the other, by 
cramming into my mouth some victuals he had 
squeezed out of the bag on one side of his chaps, and 
patting mo when I would not eat ; whereat many of 
the rabble below could not forbear laughing ; neither 
do I think they justlv ought to be blamed, for with- 
,put question the sight was ridiculous enough to every- 
body but myself. Some of the people threw up stones, 
hoping to drive the monkey down; but this was 
strictly forbidden, or else very probably my brains 
had been dashed out. 

' The ladders were now applied, and mounted by; 
several men, which the monkey observing, and finding 
himself almost encompassed, not being able to make 
speed enough with his throe legs, let me drop on a 
ridge tile, and made his escape. Here I sat for some 
time, five hundred yards from the ground, expecting 
every moment to be blown down by the wino, or to 
fall by my own giddiness, and come tumbling over 
and over from the ridge to the eaves ; but an ^nest 
lad, one of my nurse's footmen, climbed up, and putting 
me into his breechcs-pocket, brought mo down safe. 

1 was almost choked with the filthy stuff the mon- 
key had crammed down my throat ; but my dear 
little nurse picked it out of my mouth with a small 
needle, and then 1 fell a vomiting, which gave me 
great relief. Yet I was so weak, and bruised in the 
sides with the squeezes given me by this odious ani- 
mal, that I was forced to keep my bed a fortnight. 
The king, queen, and all the court, sent every day to 
inquire after my health, and her majesty made me 
several visits during my sickness. The monkey was 
killed, and an ordei^mado that no such animal should 
be kept about the palace. 

When 1 attended the king after my recovery to re- 
turn him thanks for his favours, be was pleased to 
rally me a good deal upon this adventure. He asked 
me what my thoughts and speculations wei|e while 1 
lay in the monkey's paw ; how I liked the vic- 
tuals he gave me ; Ms manner of feeding f 
whether the fresh air on the roof had sharpen^ my 
stomach. He desired to know what I would have 
done upon such an occasion in my own country. I 
told his majesty that in Europe we had up moMeiys 
except such as were brought for curiosities oth^ 
places, and so small, that 1 could dqitl with a dozen 
of them t<^ether, if they presumed to attack ; me. 
And as for mon|trou8 animal whcm. I wm 
so lately euga^ (it was indeed as laige as an eloi’ 
phant), if my fears had suffered me to tbiiBk so far ap; 
to make use of my han^ (looking fferoedy* wed 
ping mj hand upon we hilt M,l epi^>srk^ ne 
poked his paw into my chambeiv pewafis t idundid 
nave given him such a wound as ikrould kaw madA< 
him glad to withdraw it with more haste than he nut 
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it, 1 * 1 , TMs I delivered in » firm t(«ie, Uipe a nersoo 
WM jealous leet HU eourt,^ sheuld be ealled in 
Howeyer^ my. fmeech nrodu^ nothing else 
be<d4e9 loud laughter, vmch aU the respect due to 
his mai*sstjrfrOm those about him could not make 
them oontaiu. this made me refieet, how vain an 
attempt it b for a luau to endeavour to do himself 
honour among those who are out of all degree of 
equality or comparison with him. And yet 1 have 
seen the motal of my own behaviour very frequent in 
England since my return, where a little contemptible 
vailet, without the least title to birth, person, wit, or 
common sense, shall presume to look with importance, 
and put himself upon a' foot with the greatest persons 
bf the kingdom. 

[iSisUirs on Pretended Philoit02^ters ond Projectors.) 

[In the desoriptfon of hts fancied Academy of Lagado In 
QuUiver'l Travela, Swift ridicules thuete quack preiondera to 
icienoe and knaviah projectora wlio were so aommon lit hla 
day, and whose schoiuea aomctiines led to ruinous and distress- 
lujr oonsequenoes.] 

I was received very kindly by the warden, and went 
for many days to the academy. Every room hath in 
it rao or more projectors, and I believe I could not 
be in fewer tlian c hundred rooms. 

The first man I saw was of a meagre aspect, with 
sooty hands and face, his hair and beard long, ragged, 
and singed in several places. His clothes, mirt, and 
skin, were all of the same colour. He had been eight 
years upon a project for extracting sun-beams out of 
cucumbers, which were to be put into vials hermeti- 
cally sealed, and let out to warm the air in raw in- 
clement summers. He told me ho did not doubt in 
eight years more that he should be able to supply the I 
governor’s gardens with sunshine at a reasonable rate ; 
but he complained that his stock was low, and in- 
treated me to give him something as an encourage- 
ment to ingenuity, especially since this had been a 
very dear season for cucumbers. 1 made him a small 
present, for my lord had fumislied me with money on 
purpose, because he knew their practice of begging 
from all who go to see them. 

I saw another at work to calcine ice into gunpowder, 
who likewise showed me a tieatise he had written 
concerning the malleability of fire, which he intended 
to publish. • 

There was a most ingenious architect, who had con- 
trived a new method for building houses, by beginning 
at the roof, and working downwards to the founda- 
tion ; which he justified to me by the like practice'of 
those two prudent insects, the'bee and the spider. 

In another apartment I was highly pleased with a 
projector who had found a device of ploughing the j 
ground with hogs, to save th^ charges of ploughs, 
cattle, and labour. The method is this : in an aci'e I 
of ground, you bury, at six inches distance, an^ eiglit i 
deepi a quantity of acorns, dates, chesnuts, and other 
Blasts or vegetables, whereof these animals are fondest ; 
thra you drive six hundred or more of them into the 
fiel^i where in a few days they will root up the whole 
dyound in search of their food, and make it fit for sow- 
ing, at the same time manuring it with their dung. It 
i« true, upon experiment they found the charge and 
trouble very great, and they had little or no crop. 
However, it is not doubted t^t this invention may be 

T bhle of great improvement. 

went intoauioti^ room, where the walls and oeil- 
ing wwe all hung round with cobwebs, except a nar- 
row for the artist to gp in and out. At my 

untranoe he called aloud to me not to disturb his 
wtAia Ha lamented the fi&tal mistake the world had 
ao in, of using siik-wornia while we had 
Su^ plen^ at domestic insects, who intoitely exeeiled 
i&d £[>nn«r, beeause they understood how to weave as 
M And be proposed farther^ that by em- 


ploying Riders, the oha^ of dyei^JS^s yrould be 
wholly saved j whereof f was fully %tiiiise4 when 
he showed me a vast number of files ^oiit beiutl^ 
coloured, wherewith he fed hii adders } aMiBlD^ Uf, 
that the Webs would take a tincture firom 
08 be had them of all hues, be hoped to fit everybia% 
fancy, as soon as he could find proper food for timlli^'' 
of certain gums, oils, and other glutinous mattOl^l f# 
give a stT-ength and consietence to the threiulB. 

There was an astronomer who had undertaken tb* 
place a sun-dial upon the great weathercock on the 
town-house, by adjusting the annual and diurnal mo- 
tions of the earth and sun, so as to answer and coin- 
cide with all occidental tunung of the winds- 

1 visited many other apartments, but shall not 
trouble my reader with all the curiosities 1 observed, 
being studious of brevity. 

1 had hitlicrio only seen one side of the academy, 
the other being appropriated to the advancers of spip' 
culative learning, oi whom t shall say something 
when 1 have mentioned one illustrious person move, 
who is called among them the universal artist. He 
told us ho had been thirty years employing his 


thoughts for the impvovcmcnt of human Ufo* He 
had two large rooms full of wondcrfiil cariosities, and 
fifty men at work ; some were oondensing air into a diy 
tangible substance, by extracting the nitre, and let- 
ting the aqueous or fluid particles percolate ; others 
softening marble for pillows and pin-oushioas ; others 
petrifying the hoofs of a living horse to preserve them 
from foundering. The artist himself was at that time 
.busy upon two great designs ; the first to sow land 
with chafi', wherein he afiirmed the true seminal vir- 
tue to be contained, as he demonstrated by several 
experiments, which I was not skilful enough to com- 
prehend. The other was, by a certain composition of j 
gums, minerals, and vegetables, outwardly applied, 
to prevent the growth of wool upon two young lambs, 
and he hoped in a reasonable time to propagate the 
breed of naked sheep all over the kingdoiri. 

We crossed a walk to the other part of the academy, 
where, as I have already said, the projectoni in specu- 
lative learning resided. ' 

The first professor I saw was in a veiy large room, 
with forty pupils about him. After salutation, ob- 
serving me tp look earnestly upon a frame which took 
up the greatest part of both the length and breadth of 
the room, he said, perhaps 1 might wonder to See 
him employed in a proicct for improving speculative 
knowledge by practical and mechanical operations. 
But the world would soon be sensible of its usefulness, 
and ho flattered himself that a more noble exalted 
thought never fqirang in any other man’s head. Eveiy 
one knew how laborious the usual method is of artain- ^ 
iug to arts and sciences ; whereas by his contrivafio^ 
the most ignorant person, at a reasonable charge, and 
with a little bodily labour, may write books in philo- 
sophy, poetry, politics, law, niathematicsiiuidthholo^, 
without the least assistance frem genius or study. He 
then led me to the frame, about ^ rides whereof all 
his pupils stood in ranks. It was tweii^ feet square, 
placed in the middle of the room. The superficies 
was compo«4 of several bits of wood, about the big- 
ness of a die, but some larger than others. They 
were all linked together by slender wires. These bits 
of wood were covered on eveiy square with paper 
pasted on them ; and on these papers were written hU 
the words of their language in their several moods,' 
tenses, and declmnsions, but without any order. I^e, 
profiesaor then desired me to observe, &r he was gring, ’ 
to set his ^gine at work. The pimils, at his eom- 
znand, took each of them hold of an iron himdite> 
whereof there were forty fixed round the edges of 
frame, and giving them a sudden turn, the whole dis- 
position of the words wm entirely chaaiged. 
ooBunanded six-and-ihirty of the lads io rfad.'^e 
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toftiy m they ^ppieftM upon the firwno j 
where th^ found three or four worde together 
might make part vi a tentenee, they dictated to 
the four remaining bCye, who were ecribea This work 
wu repeated three tier four timer, and at ereiy, turn 
the engine wa» so contrived, that the words ^mifted 
into new places as the square hits of wood mored 
upside down. 

Six hours a-day the young students were employed 
in this labour ; and the professor showed me several 
vohunes in large folio, already collected, of broken 
: sentences, which he intended to piece together, and 
; out of those rich materiais to give the world a com- 
{dete body of all arts and sciences, which, howerer, 
mtght be still improved, and much expedited, if the 
I public would raise a fund for making and employing 
,n^ hundred such frames in Lagado, and oblige the 
I managers to contribute in common their severol col- 
lections. 

He assured me that this invention had employed all 
his thoughts from his youth ; that ho had emptied 
the whole vocabulary into his frame, and mode the 
sfrlctest computation of the general proportion there 
is in books, l^tween the numbers of particles, nouns, 
and verbs, and oilier parts of speech. 

1 made my humblest acknowledgments to this il- 
lustrious person for his great communicativeness, and 
promised, if ever 1 had the good fortune to return to 
my native country, that I would do him justice, as 
I the sole inventor of this wonderful machine, the form 
and contrimnee of which I desired leave to delineate 
upon paper. 1 told him, although it were tlie custom 
of our levied in Europe to steal inventions from each 
ether, who had thereby at least this advantage, that it 
became a controversy which was the right owner, yet 
I would take such caution tliat he should have the 
honour entire without a rival. 

next went to the school of languages, where 
three professors sat in consultation upon improving 
that of their own country. 

The first project was to shorten discourse by cutting 
polysyllables into one, and leaving out verbs and 
participles ; because, in reality, all things imaginable 
are but nouns. 

The other was a scheme for entirely abolishing all 
wordb whatsoever ; and this was urged as a great ad- 
vauta^ in point of health as well as brevity : for, it 
is plain, that every word we speak is in some degree 
a diminutation of our lungs by corrosion, and conse- 
quently contributes to the shortening of our lives. 
An expedient was therefore offered, that since words 
are only names for things, it would be ino-i-e conve- 
nient for all men to caiTy about them such things as 
were necessary to express the particular business they 
are to discourse on. And this invention would cer- 
tainly have taken place, tp the great ease as well as 
health of the subject, if the women, in conjunction 
VWith the vuljeaj: and illiterate, had not threatened to 
raise a rebellion, unless they might be allowed the 
liberty to S])eak with their tongues, after the manner 
at ttieir forefathers ; such constant irreconcilable ene- 
mies tp science are the common people. However, 
many of, the mcst learned and wise adhere to the new 
Spjhejae expressing thcmBclves by things; which 
h^t^ only this inconvenience attending it, that if a 
be very great, and of various kindd, he 
misst btt ebUged in \proportion to carry a greater 
. huddle unless he' can afford 

tiro ttrmiig si^ to attend him. 1 have 
bpheid those 'tt^s almost sinking under 

^ the ti^r!)paokS| like p^dlers among us, who, 

met m liie would lay down their 

loMii, open sacks, and hold conversation for an 
hour togeih^ ; then put dp their implements, help 
!^h olhet ^ resume their bu^tos, and take their 
for ehort conversations, a man may cony 


implements in his pockets and unddr his urns, enough 
to supply him, and in his house he cannot be at a 
loss : therefore the room where company . meet to 
practise this art is full of all things ready at hand* 
requisite to furnish matter for this kind ^ artificial 
converse. 

Another great advantage proposed by this invention 
was, that it would serve as a, universal language to 
be understood in all civilised nations, whose goods 
and utensils are generally of the same kind, or nearly 
resembling, so that their uses might easily be compre- 
hended. And thus ambassadors would be quo^fied 
to treat with foreign princes or ministers of state, to 
whose tongues they were utter strangers. 

I WES at the mathematical school, where the master 
taught his pupils after a metliod scarce imaginable to 
us in Europe. The proposition and demonstration 
were fairly written on a thin wafer, with ink composed 
of a cephalic tincture. This the student was to 
swallow upon a' fasting stomach, and for three days 
following eat nothing but bread and water. As the 
wal'er digested, the tincture mounted to his brain, 
bearing the proposition along with it. But ,the suc- 
cess hath not hitherto been answerable, partly by some 
error in the quantum or composition, and partly by 
the perverseness of lads ; to whom this bolus is so 
nauseous, that they generally steal aside, and dis- 
charge it upwards before it can operate ; neither have j 
they been yet persuaded to use so long an abstinence i 
as the prescription requires. I 

In the school of political projectors I was but ill | 
entertained, the professors appearing in my judgment I 
wholly out of their senses, which is a scene that never ' 
fails to make me melancholy. These unhappy people 
were proposing schemes for persuading monarchs to 
choose favourites upon the score of their wisdom, 
capacity, and virtue ; of teaching ministers to consult 
the public good ; of rewarding merit, great abilities, 
and eminent services ; of instructing princes to know 
their true interest, by placing it on the same founda- 
tion with that of their people ; of choosing for employ- 
ments ))er8ons qualified to exercise them ; with many 
other wild impossible chimeras, that nevor entered 
before into the heart of man to conceive, and con- 
firmed in me the old observation, that there is nothing 
so extravagant and irrational which some philosophers 
have not maintained for truth. 

But, however, I shall so far do justice to this part 
of the academy, as to acknowledge that all of them 
wore not so visionary. There was a most ingenious 
dohtor, who seemed to be perfectly versed in the 
whole nature and system of government. This illus- 
trious person had very usefully employed his studies 
in finding out effectu|i,l remedies for all diseases and 
cojTU]>tioxi8 to which the several kinds of public ad- 
ministration arc subject by the vices or infinnities of 
those who govern, as well as by the licentiousness of 
those who are to obey. For instance, whereas all j 
writers and reasoiiers have agreed that there i 9 a strict 1 
universal resemblance between the natural and polj- | 
tical body, can there be anything more evident vmn 
that the health of both must be preserved, and thq 
diseases cured, by the same proscriptions. It is al- j 
lowed that senates and great councils are often | 
troubled with redundant, ebullient, And other peccant : 
humours ; with many diseases of the head, and mpjie ; 
of the heart ; with strong convulsions ; with mevout 
contractions of the nerves and sinews lb. both haiiids, 
but especially the right ; with spleen, fiatus, vetikoe^ 
and delirinms ; with* scrofulous tnmoort fall of 
foetid pifrulent matter; with sour frothy ; 
with canine appetites, and orudemoss of d^ertiobf 
besides many others needless to mention, dootw 
therefore proposed, that upon the meeting, of a seimifii," 
certain physicians should attend at ^ 
of their sitting, and at the close of each day^ debi^ 
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lEeel the prilfieB of mry MAiitor} asto which, havirift 
mRturclj eonsidorod aRd consulted upon the nature of 
the aeTeml nudadtes, and the methods of cure, they 
should on the fourth day return to the senate-house, 
attended by their apotneoaries stored with proper 
medicines ; and, before the members sat, administer 
to each of them lenitives, aperitives, abstersives, corro- 
dvcsj iwtringents, palliatives, laxatives, ccphalalgics, 
ioterios, a^ophlegmaiics, acoustics, as their several 
casee required; and, according as these medicines 
should Operate, repcatj alter, or omit them at the next 
meeting. 

This project could npt be of any groat expense to 
the public, and might, in my poor opinion, bo of 
much use for the despatch of biisineHs in those coun- 
tries whe||i» senates have any share in the legislative 
I power ; be^t unanimity, shorten debates, open a few 
I mouths which are now closed, and close many more 
which are now open ; curb the petulancy of the young, 
and correct the positiveness of the old; rouso the 
stupid, and damp the pert. 

Again, because it is a general complaint that the 
favourites of princes are troubled with short and weak 
memories, the same doctor proposed, that whoever 
attended a first minister, after having told his busi- 
ness’ with the utmost brevity, and in the plainest 
words, should, at his departure, give the said minister 
a tweak by the nose, or a kick in the belly, or tread 
on his corns, or lug him thrice by both cars, or run a 
pin into his body, or pinch his arms black and blue, 
to prevent forgetfulness ; and at every levee day re- 
^ peat the same operation, until the business were done 
or absolutely refused. 

He likewise directed that every senator in the 
great council of a nation, after he had delivered his 
opinion, and argued in the defence of it, should be 
obliged to give bis vote directly contrary ; because if 
that were done, the result would infallibly terminate 
in the good of the public. 

"When parties in a state are violent, ho offered a 
wonderful contrivance to reconcile them. The method 
is this: You take a hundred leaders of each party; 
you dispose them into couples of such whoso heads 
are nearest of a size ; then let two nice operators saw 
off the occiput of each couple at the same time, in 
such manner that the brain may be equally divided. 
Let the occiputs thus cut off be interchanged, apply- 
ing each to the head of his opposite party-man. U 
seems indeed to be a work that requireth some exact- 
ness ; but the professor assured us, that, if it were 
dexterously penorined, the cure would be infallible. 
For he argued thus : that the two half brains being 
left to dome the matter between themselves within 
the space of one skull, would woon conic to a good 
understanding, and produce that moderation, as well 
as regularity of thinking, so much to be wished for in 
the hORds of those who imagine they came into the 
world only to watch and govern its motions : and a.s 
to. the difference of brains in quantity or quality, 
.among those who are directors in faction, the doctor 
assitred us, from his own knowledge, that it was a 
perfect trifle. 

I heard a veiy warm debate between two professors, 
About the most commodious and effectual ways and 
rneahs of raising money without sieving the subject. 
The. ffctt affirmed, the justest method would be to lay 
a (^ain tax upon vices and folly, and the sum ffxed 
upon every man to be rated after the fairest manner 
by a jury of his neighbours. The second was of an 
opinion directly contraty; to*tax those qualities of 
hdidy and mind for which men chiefly value them- 
fi^yos^ the rate to be more er less apc<»rding to the 
defies of excelling; the decision whereof should be left 
to t^ir own htWt« The nighest tax was upon 
Msti"' who ate i^e gimtest fhvourites of the other sex, 
daid assessmentii according to the number and 
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natures of the favours they 'have i«od^ved| for which 
they are allowed, to be their own votienera Wit, 
valour, and politeness, were likewise proposed to be 
laigely taxed, and collected in the smo mahnatf by 
every person ^ving his own word for the qaanttirbdt ^ 
what he possessed. But as to honour, justice, ^ailoin» 
and learning, they should not be taxed at all, hO- 
cause they are qualifications of no singular a xind, 
that no man will either allow them iu his neighbour^ < 
or value them in himself. 

The women were proposed to be taxed according to 
their beauty and skill in dressing, wherein they had 
the same privilege with the men, to be determined by 
their own judgment. But constancy, chastity, good 
sense, and good nature, were not rated, because they 
would not bear the cliarge of, collecting. ' 

To keep senators in the interest of the crown, H 
was proposed that the members should raffle for cm* 
ployments ; every man first taking an oath, and giving 
security that he would vote for the court, whether he 
won or no; after which the losers had in their ‘tum 
the liberty of raffling upon the next-vacancy. Thus, 
hoi)c and expectation would be kept alive; none 
would complain of broken promises, but impute their 
disappointments wholly to fortune, whoso shoulders 
are broader and stronger than those of a ministry. 

Another professor showed me a large paper of in- 
structions for discovering plots and conspiracies against 
the government. 

I told him, that in tho kingdom of Tribnia, by the 
natives called Langdr-n, where 1 had long sojourned, 
'the bulk of the people consisted wholly of discoverers, 
witnesses, informers, iicouhits, prosecutors, evidences, 
swearers, together with their several subservient and 
subaltern instruments, all under the colours, the con- 
duct, and pay of ministers and their deputies. The 
jdots in that kingdom are usually the workmanship 
of those persons who desire to raise their own charac- 
ters of profound politicians ; to restore new vigour to 
a crazy administration ; to stifle or divert general dis- 
contents; to fill their coffens with forfeitures; and 
rai»e or sink the opinion of public credit, as either 
shall be.st answer their private advantage. It is first : 
agreed and settled among them what suspected per- 
sons shall bo accused of a plot ; tlicn effectual cam is 
taken to secure all their letters and other papers, and 
put the owners iu chains, 'fhese papers are delivered 
to a set of artists very dexterous in finding out thfe 
mysterious meanings of w’ord.s, syllables, and letters. 
For instance, they can deciplxer a clo.se-stool to sigui!^ I 
a privy-council; a flock of geese, a senate; a lame 
dog, an inva<ler ; the plague, a standing army ; a bus- 
zard, a mini.stcr ; tlie gout, a high-priCst ; a gibbet, a 
secretary of state ; a chainber-pot, a coramittea df 
gnunlccs ; a sieve, a court lady ; a broom, a resolu- 
tion ; a mouse-trap, an employment ; a bottomless 
pit, the treasury ; a sink, a court ; a cap and bells, a 
favourite ; a broken reed, a court of justice ; an empty 
tun, a general ; a mnning sore, the administration. 

When this method fails, they hav6.,twp others more 
effectual, which the learned among them call acros- 
tics and anagrams. First, they can decipher all ini- 
tial letters into political meanings ; thus, N shall sig- 
nify a plot, B a regiment of horse, L a fleet at sea. Or, 
secondly, by transposing the letters of the al])habet, 
in any suspected paper, they con lay open the deepest 
designs of a discontented party. So, for example, if 
1 should Say in a letter to a friend, Our brother Tqm 
hath just got thb piles, a man of skill in this art wot^tl 
discover How the same letters which coSmpose 
sentence may be analysed into the following 
Kesist — a plot Is brouglit home — the tower. Atnd tHji 
is the ana^amatic method. , ' . ' 

.'Pie profesiHor made me great ac1mowledgnt||^% 
Gommurdbating these observations^ 
make honourable mention of me in His trastise. 
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We hare jivKt religion enough to make ue haU^ hut 
.40t euougb to make ui hve one iwother. 

When we denve or eoUdt anythingf our mindB run 
wholly on the good eide or drcumstanceB of H ; whe^ 
it IB ohtainedi our mind runs only on the had ones. 
When a true genius apjpeareth in the world, you 
may know him by this infallible sign, that the dunces 
hre aU in confederacy againshhira. 

,1am i^t to think that, in the day of judgment, 
there will be small allowance giren to the wise for 
their want of morals, or to the ignorant for their want 
of faith, because both are without excuse. This 
renders the advantages equ^ ignorance and know* 
ledge. But some scruples in the wise, and some vices 
in the ignorant, will perhaps be forgiven upon the j 
sti'ength of temptation to each. 

It IS pleasant to observe how free the present age is 
in lading taxes on the next : * Future ages ^hall talk 
of this ; this shall be famous to all posterity :* whereas 
their time and thoughts will be taken up about pre* 
wmt things, hs ours are now. 

.It is in disputes as in armies, where the weaker side 
setteth up false lights, and maketh a groat noise, that 
the enemy may believe them to be more numerous 
\nd strong than they really are. 

1 have known some men possessed of good qualities, 
which were very serviceable to others, but useless to 
themselves ; like a sun-dial on the front of a house, to 
inform the neighbours and passengers, but not the 
owner within. 

If a man would register all his opinions upon love, 
politics, religion, learning, &c., beginning from his 
.youth, and so go on to old age, wliat a bundle of incon- 
sistencies and contradictions would appear at last ! 

The stoical scheme of supplying our wants by lop- 
piug off our desires, is like cutting off our feet when 
we Meant shoes. 

The reason why sb few marriages are happy, is he- 
I cause young ladies spend their time in making nets, 
not in making cages. 

The power of fortune is confessed only by the miser- 
able, for the happy imput*? all their success to pru- 
dence and merit. 

Ambition often puts men upon doing the meanest 
offices; so, climbing is performed in the same posture 
with creeping. 

Censure is the tax a man paycth to the public for 
being eminent. 

No wise man ever wished to be younger. 

An idle reason lessens the weight of the good ones 
you gave before. 

Complaint is the largest tribute heaven receives, 
and the sincercst part of ou*r dei otion. 

.The common fluency of speech in many men and 
most women, is owing to a scarcity of matter and 
;;scarcity of words : for whoever is a master of language, 
and hath a mind full of ideas, will ho apt, in speak- 
ing, to hesitate upon the choice of both ; whereas 
‘ Oommon speakers have only one set of ideas, and one 
#Bt cf words to clothe them in, and these are always < 
ready the mouth. So people come faster out of s 
chu]^ when it is almost empty, than when a crowd i 
la at the i 

Tb be 'yain, is rathfr a niark of humility than pride. ‘ 
Vaitf bsin ;{ij|teilght in telling what honours have been/i < 
(iqfee 0^ what jgteat wmpanv they have kept, and i 
;tM Uke whim they jllalnly confess that these i 
hoi^UfS.ivere mete thiUi their due, and such as their | 
Trieb^k wouhl believb if they had not been told : 1 
a nlan^tmlj thinks the greatest honours ' 
Wldwhis iatMim^ anai»msiMj|«^ l i 

%erejfbiiB deliyhr It aa a tnatim, tha^t whoever dqsirea i 
^ ch^irader^ a prdud num* bWght to conceal his i 


Bveiy nMm dasireth to live dong, but no man would 
be old. . ‘.I ' ' ’ , , 

If books and laws continue id |norease as^^they hare 
done for fifty years past, I am concern for 

future ages, how any man will be learned, or .any .man 
a lawyer. 

A nice man is a man of nasty Ideas. [How. true of 
Swift himself i] 

If a man maketh me keep my distance, the comfort 
is, he keepeth his at the same time. 

Very few men, proprly speaking, live at preuent, 
but are providing to live another time. 

Praise is the daughter of present power. i 

Princes in their infancy, ^ildhood, and youth, arc 
said to discover prodigious parts and wit, to speak 
things that surprise and astonish ; strangi^ so many 
hopeful princes, so many shameful kings r If they 
hapi^n to die young, they would have been prodigies 
of wisdom and virtue : if they live, they are often pro- 
digies indeed, but of another sort. 

The humour of exploding many things under the 
name of trifles, foimeries, and only imaginary goods, 
is a very false proof either of wisdom or magnan^ity, 
and a great check to virtuous actions. For instance, 
with regard to fame ; there is in most people a reluc- 


tance and unwillingness to be forgotten. We observe, 
even among the vulgar, how food they are to have an 
inscription over their grave. It requireth but little 
ifliilosophy to discover and observe that there is no 
intrinsic value in all this ; however, if it he founded 
in our nature, as an incitement to virtue, it ought not 
to be ridicul^. 

[Overstrained PoUletms^ or Vvlgar ITospitaHty,} 
[From ‘ The Tatler.’j 

Those inferior duties of life which the French call 
les petiUss inoraleSf or the smaller murals, are with us 
distinguiKbed by the name of good manners or breed- 
ing. This 1 look upon, in the general notion of it, to 
be a sort of artificial good sense, adapted to the mean- 
est capacities, and introduced to make mankind easy 
in their commerce with each other. Low and little 
understandings, without some rules of this kind, would 
bo perpetually wandering into a thousand indecencies 
and irregularities in behaviour ; and in their ordinary 
conversation, fall into the same boisterous familiaxities 
that one observeth amongst them when a debauch 
hath quite taken away the use of their reason. In 
other instances, it is odd to consider, that for want of 
common discretion, the vc^ end of good breeding is 
wholly perverted ; and civility, intended to make us 
easy, is employed in laying ^ains and fetters upon 
us, ill debaj^iug us of|pur wishes, and in crossing our 
most reasonable desires and inclinations. This abuse 
rcigiieth chiefly in the 'jountiy, as 1 found to my vexa- 
tion, when I was last there, in a visit 1 made to a 
neighbour about two miles from my cousin. As soon 
as 1 entered the parlour, they put mo into the ^at 
chair that stood close by a huge fire, and kept me 
there by force, until I was almost stifled. Then a«bay 
came in great hurry to pull off my boots, which 1 in 
vain opposed, urging, that I must return ‘soon ^er 
dinner. Ih the meantime, the good lady whiipfHted 
her eldest daughter, and slipped a key into hand. 
The girl returned instantly with a beer-glass full 
of ogua mvrohiUs and syrup of gilly-flowme. 1 took 
as milch as I had a mind for ; but mftdam vowed I 
should drink it off (for she was sure it would 4o me 
good, after coming out «f the cold air), and 1 ems Ihroed 
to obey ; which absolutely took vwnj my Stomaeh. 
When dhoner came in, I had a mind to sit at a dis- 
tance from the fiure ; but they told me it was as snuohr 
as my life was worl^, and set me with my baifit'; jkit: i 
against it. Although my ap|)«tite were qnite gotA^^ I . 
resolved to farce down as much' as 1 eoW ; and ^ 
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sired the leg of a pullet. Indeed, Mr jOtekerstaff, sajs 
the ladyi jou luuet eat a wiog to oblige me ; and so 
put a couple upon my plate. I iv*a« peieecnted at this 
rate dnriug the sehole meal. As often as I called for 
small beer, the master tipped the wink, and the serrant 
brought me a brimmer of October. Some time after 
dinner, 1 ordered mj cousin’s man, who came with me, 

I to get ready the horses, but it was rasolred I should 
not stir that night ; and when I seem^ pretty much 
bent upon going, they ordered the stable door to be 
locked ; and the children hid my cloak and boots. 
The next question was, what 1 would have for supper! 
1 said 1 never oat anything at night ; but was at last, 
in my own defence, obliged to name the first thing that 
^ihe into my head. After three hours spent <;hiefly 
in apologies for my entertainment, insinuating to me, 
*That this was the worst time of the year for provi- 
sions ; that they were at a great distance from any 
market ; that they were afraid I should be starved ; 
and that they knew they kept me to ray loss,’ the 
lady went and left mo to her husband (for they took 
special care I should never be alone). As soon as her 
back was turned, the little misses ran backwards and 
forwards every moment ; and constantly as they came 
in or went out, made a curtsy directly at me, which 
in good manners I was forced to return with a bow, 
and^, your humble servant, pretty Miss. Exactly at 
eight the mother came up, aud discovered by the red- 
ness of her face that supper was not far off. It was 
twice as large as the dinner, and my persecution 
doubled in proportion. 1 desired at ray usual hour 
to go to my repose, and was conducted to my chambef 
,bv the gentleman, his lady, and the whole train of 
children. They importuned me to drink something 
before 1 went to bed ; and upon my refusing, at last 
left a bottle of as they called it, for fear 1 should 

wake and be thirsty in the night. 1 was forced in the 
morning to rise and dross myself in the dark, beotuse 
they would not sufler my kinsman’s servant to disturb 
me at the hour 1 desired to be called. I was now re- 
solved to break through all meaHures to get away; 
and after sitting down to a monstrous breakfast of 
cold beef, mutton, ncats’-tongues, venison-pasty, and 
stale beer, took leave of the family. But the ranile- 
man would needs see me part of my way, and cany 
me a short cut through his own grounds, which he 
told me would save half a mile’s riding. This last 
piece of civilitpr had like to have cost mo dear, being 
once or twice in danger of my neck, by leaping over 
his ditches, and at leist forc^ to alight in the dirt ; 
when my horse, having slipped his bridle, ran away, 
and took us up more than an hour to recover him 
again. It is evident, that none of the absurdities 1 
met with in this visit proceeded from an ill intention, 
but firom a wrong judgment of complaisance, aud a 
misapplication in the rules of it. 


• Alii;XANDKR POPE. 

Jn I7il7 Pope published, by subscription, a volume 
letters between himself and his literary friends, 
ifieluihu^ Swift, Bulingbroke, Gay, and Arbuthnot, 
Part Of the collection had been previously obtmned 
by fttrteptitioiM means, and printed by Curll, a no- 
toriOilS pul^her of that day. Johnson and Warton 
ooooeived that Pope hac^connived at this breach tff 
prtvate conftdance; but it has been satisfactorily 
shown that the poet was Ignorant of the publication, 
and that bts indigiiarion om discovering it was ex- 
pressed withall the warmth of sincerity. The letters 
excited the eurioirity of the public ; and Pofw com- 
ped witli the geom intreaty to give a genuine 
emonof htmonrespoodence. Additions warp after- 
mads to the collection, whidi went ^roogh 
several e^tioas. The experiment was new to the 
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public. * Pope’s epistolary exoeUfinee,^«ays Johnson, 

* had an open field ; he had no English rival, living 
or dead.' The letters of Lord Bacon^ Btrsfihrd, and I 
other statesmen, had l)een publishedi btfis de- 
scended Uttle into the details of familiar Ufia. iprat 
suppressed the correspondence of Cowley, tiilplir the 
impression, finely expressed by an bid thkt 

private letters are commonly of too tender a eompo- 
sltion to thrive out of the bosom in which they w^ 
first planted ; anrl the correspondence of Pope was 
the first attempt to interest the public in the sent! 
ments and opinions of literary men, and the expres- 
sion of private friendship. As literature was the 
business of Pope’s life, and composition his first and 
favourite pursuit, he wrote always with a view to 
admiration and famo. He knew" that if his letters 
to his friends diil not come before the public in a 
printed shape, they would Iw privately Circulated, 
and might afTeet his repntation w'ith those he was 
ambitbms of pleasing. Hence ho seems always to 
have written with care. His letters arc generally too 
elaborate and artificial to liave been the spontaneous 
effusions of private confidence. Many of them are 
beautiful in thought and imagery, and evince n taste 
for picturesque scenery and description, that it is to j 
be regretted the pr»et did not oftener indulge. Others^ ! 
as the exquisite one descTibing a journey to Oxford, 
in company with Bernard Lintot, possess a fine vein 
of comic humour and observation. Swift was infe- 
rior to Pope as a letter- writer, but he discloses more 
of his real character. He loved I’ope as much as he , 
ccmld any man, and the picture of their friendship, 
disclosed in their correspondence, is honourable to 
both. They liad botii risen to eminence by their 
own talents ; they had mingled with the great and 
illustrious ; had excliangcd with each oilier in pri- 
vate their common feelings and sentiments ; had par- 
taken of the vicissitudes of public affairs ; seen their 
friends decay and die off; and in their old age, 
mourned over the evils and afflictions incident to the 
decline of life. Pope’s affection sootlied the jealous 
irritability and misantliropy of Swift, and survived 
the inelamdioly calajnity which rendered Ids friend 
one of the most pitiable and affecting objects among 
mankind. j 

[On SichicBs and Death.^ 

To Sir Richaro SrKKtn.—Julff IS, I71S. 

You formerly observed to me that nothing made 
a more ridiculous figure in a man’s life than the dis- 
parity we often find in him sick and well ; thus one , 
of an unfortunate constitution is perpetually exhibit- 
ing a miserable example of the weakness of his mind, 
and of his body, in their turns. 1 have had toequent 
opportunities of late to consider myself in these diffe- 
rent views, aikd, 1 hope, have received Some advan- 
tage by it, if what Waller says be true, that 

The soul’s dark cottage, battered and decayed, 

Lets in new li^ht through chinks that Time has made* ; 

Then surely sickness, oontributing no less than old | 
age to the shaking down this scaffolding of the Imdy, | 
may discover the inward structure more plainly. { 
Sickness is a sort of early old age ; it teaches us a 
difildeuce in our earthly state, aud inspires us iri^ 
the thoughts of a future, bettor than a tlu>us|ihd 
volnmes of philosophers and divines., It gives ifo 
warning a oancussion to those props of our vanityj, dur 
strength, and youth, that we tnink of fortil]fil^(.j;d!^ 
selves within, when there is so little dependtoiito 
our out-works. Youth at the very best. Jis.hirt 
trayer of human life in a gentler said 
ner than age : it is like a stream that nduolabsi^ n 
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•pUtit upon a bank, and cauJeo it to floui'inh and 
bij^otn to tbo si^btf but at tbo bame time iK undor-* 
xnilnin^ it at the root in secret. My 3 routh has dealt 
more ihirly and. openly with me; it has adbrdod 
Meveral prospects of my danger, and given me an 
advanta^ not very common to young men, that the 
attractions of the world have not dasselcd me very 
much ; and I begin, where most people end, with a 
full conviction of the emptiness of all sorts of ambi- 
tion, and the unsatisfactory nature of all human plea- 
sures, When a smart fit of sickness tells me this 
scurry tenement of my body will fall in a little time, 
I am even os unconcerned as was that honest Hiber- 
nian, who,” l»eing in bed in the great storm some years 
ago, and told the house would tumble over his head, 
made answer, * What care I for the house I 1 am only 
a lodger.' I fancy it is the best time to die when one 
is in the best humour ; and so excessively weak as I 
now am, I may say with conscioiice, that I am not at 
all uneasy at the thought that many men, whom I 
never had any esteem for, are likely to enjoy this 
world after me. When I reflect what an inconsider- 
able little atom every single man is, with re-spect to 
the whole creation, methinks it is a shame to be con- 
cerned at the removal of such a trivial animal as I 
am. The moniing after my exit, the sun will rise a.s 
bright as ever, the flowers smell as sweet, the plants 
spring os green, the world will procoe<l in its old 
course, people will laugh as heartily, and marry as 
fast, as they were used to do.* The memory of man 
(as it is elegantly expressed in the Book of Wisdom) 
passeth away as the remembrance of a guest that 
tarricth but one day. There are reasons enough, in 
the fourth chapter of the same book, to make any 
young man contented with the prospect of death. 
‘For honourable age is not that which etandeth in 
length of time, or is mcasure(l, by number of years. 
But wisdom is the gray hair to man, and an unspotted 
life 19 old age. He was taken away speedily, lest 
wickedness should alter his understanding, or deceit 
beguile his soul,’ &,c. — I am your, &c. 


[Pope to Saufi— Ok hfs Redrcincnf.} 

January 18 , 1714 . 

Whatever apologie.s jt might become jnc to make 
at any other time for writing’ to you, I shall use none 
now, to a man who hais owned hinisClf as splenetic a*: 
a cat in the country. In that circumstance, I know 
by experience a letter i.s a >ory useful as well as an 
amusing thing: if you are too busied in state aflkirs 
to read it, yet you may find crteitainment in folding 
it into divers figures, either doubling it into a pyra- 
midical, or twisting it into a Hcrpeutinc form ^ or if 
ypuT disposition should not bo so mathematical, in 
taking it with you to that place wiicre men of studious 
minds are apt to sit longer than ordinary; where, 
after an abrupt divi.sion of the paper, it may not be 
'ubpleasant to try to fit and rejoin the broken lines 
to|^ther. All thiso amusements 1 am no stranger to 
in the country, and doubt not (by this time) you 
begin to relieh them in your present contemplative 
situation. 

1 remember, a man who was thought to have some 
ImoWla^ in the world used to afiinn, that no people 
in tbvm aver complained they wore forgotten by their 
friends in the country ; but my increasing experience 
Kx^tVinces like ke was mistaken, for I find a great many 
hSerO' jprictbuslT cewiplainliiif of you upon this score. 
I am40{d Ibrwer, %at you treat the few you corro- 
i^pond with in a yei^ arrogimt st^le, and tell them 
yjou admir^ al,ii,iheir ..insmeoce in disturbing your 
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meditations, or even inquiring of your , retreat ; but 
this I will not positively aimert, because I never re- 
ceived any such insulting epistle from you; My Lord 
Oxford says you have not written to Mm once sitace you 
went ; but this perhaps may be only polii^ in Mm or 
you ! and I, who am half a Whig, must not entirely 
credit anything he affirms. At Button's, it is reported 
you are gone to Hanover, and that Gay goes only on an 
embassy to you. Others apprehend Some dangerous 
state treatise from your retirement; and a wit, who 
aflects to imitate Balsac, says, that the ministry new 
are like those heathens of old, who received their 
oracles from the woods. .The gentlemen of the Boman 
Catholic persuasion are not unwilling to credit me, 
when I whisper, that you are gone to meet some 
.Tesuits commissioned from the court of Home, in 
order to settle the most convenient methods to be 
taken for the coming of the Pretender. Dr Arbuth- 
not is singular in his opinion, and imagines your only 
design is to attend at full leisure to the life and ad- 
ventures of Soriblerus. This, indeed, must be granted 
of greater importance than all the rest ; and 1 wish I 
could promise so well of you. The top of my own 
ambition is to contribute to that great work ; and I 
shall translate Homer by the by. Mr Gay has ac- 
quainted you what progress 1 have made in it. I 
cannot name Mr Gay, without all the acknowledg- 
ments which I shall ever owe you on his account. If 
I ^rit this in verse, I would tell you you aro like the 
sun, and, while men imagine you to be retired or 
absent, are hourly exerting your influence, and bring- 
ing thin.gs to maturity for their advantage. Of all 
the world, you are the man (without flattery) who 
servo your friends with the least ostentation ; it is 
almost ingratitude to thank you, considering your 
temper ; and this is the period of all my letter which, 

I fear, you will think the most impertinent. 1 aro, 
vv'itb the truest allection, yours, &c. 

[Pojie in O.i'ford.} 

To Mbs Maiitha Dlount.— I7IA 

Nothing could have more of that melancholy which 
once u.sed to please me, tlian my last day’s journey ; 
for, after having passed through my favourite woods 
I in the forest, with a thousand reveries of past plea- 
i sures, I rid over hanging hills, whose tops were edf^ed 
I with groves, and whose feet watered with winding 
rivers, listening to the falls of cataracts below, and 
I the murmuring of the winds above ; the gloomy ver- 
^ dure of Stonor succeeded to these, and then the shades 
of the evening overtook me. The moon rose in the 
clearest sky I ever saw^bj^ whose solemn light I paced 
on slowly, without company, or any interruption to 
the range of my thoughts. About a mile before 1 
reached Oxford, all the bells tolled in different notes ; 
the clocks of every college answered one another, and 
sounded forth (some in deeper, some a softer tohe) 
that it was eleven at night. All this was no ill pre- , 
paration to the life I have led since among tiiose aid 
walls, venerable galleries, stone portlcoe, studious 
walks, and solitary scenes of the university. I wanted 
nothing but a black gown and a salary, to be as 
mere a book-worm as any there. I conformed myself 
to the college hours, was rolled up in books, lay in 
one of the nv>st ancient, du§)ty parts of the university, 
and was as dead to the world as any lermit of tbe 
desert. If anything was alive or awake in me, it wks 
a little tonity, such as even those good men used to 
entertain, when the monks of ikeir own order extolled 
their piety and abstraction. Fori found 
eeived with a sort of iiespeot, which this idte part «f 
mankind, the learned, pay to their own species ; who ' 
are as considerable here, as the busy, the gay, ahd 
the ambitious are in your wmrld* 

^ m 
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[^Pope to Lady Mary WwtUy Montatyu m tJit CVw- 

1717. 

Hadam<^l no mor^ think I can haVe too many of 
your letters, than that I could have too many writing 
to entitle me to the greatest estate in the world ; 
which ! tliink so valuable a friendship as yours is 
equal to, 1 am anj^ry at every scrap of paper lost, as 
at something that interrupts the history of my title ; 
and though it is but an odd compliment to compare 
a fine lady to Sibyl, your leaves, methinks, like hers, 
are too good to be committed to the winds ; though I 
have no other way of receiving them but by those un- 
faithful messengers. 1 have had but three, and 1 
reckon in that short one from Dort, which was rather 
a dying ejaculation than a letter. But 1 have so 
great an opinion of your goodness, that bad I re- 
ceived none, I should not liave accused you of neglect 
or insensibility. I am not so wrong-headed as to 
quarrel witli my friends the moment they don’t write ; 
I’d as soon quarrel at the sun the minute he did not 
shine, which he is hindered from by accidental causes, 
and is in reality all that time performing the same 
course, and doing the same good offices as ever. 

You have contrived to say in your last the two 
most pleasing things to me in nature ; the first is, 
that whatever be the fate of your letters, you will 
continue to write in the discharge of your conscience. 
This is generous to the last degree, and a virtue you 
ought to enjoy. Be assured, in reiuni, my heart shall 
be as ready to think you have done every good thing, 
as yours can be to do it ; so that you shall never b© 
able to favour your absent friend, before he has 
thought himself obliged to you for the very favour 
you are then conferring. 

The other is, the justice you do me in taking what 
I write to you in the serious manner it was meant ; it 
is the point upon wliich I can bear no suspicion, and 
in which, above all, I desire to be thought serious: it 
would be the most vexatious of all tyranny, if you 
should pretend to take for raillery what is the 
mere disguise of a discontented heart, that is un- 
willing to make you as raelanclioly as itself; and for 
Vit, what is really only the natural overflowing and 
wai'iiith of the same heart, as it is improved and 
awakened by an esteem for you : but since you tell 
me you believe riic, I fancy my expressions have not 
at least been entirely unfaithful to those thoughts, 
to which I am sure they can never be equal. May 
God increase your faith in all truths that are as great 
as this ! and depend* upon it, to whatever degree your 
belief may extend, you can never be a bigot. 

If you could see the heart 1 talk of, you would 
really think it a foolish goo^l kind of thing, with 
some qualities as well deserving to be half laujhed 
at, and half esteemed, as any in the world : its grand 
foible, in regard to you, is the most like reason of any 
foible in nature. Upon my faith, this heart is not, 
like a« great warehouse, stored only with ray own 
goods, with vast empty spaces to be supplied as fast 
asigintei^t or ambition can fill them up; but it is 
every inch of it let out into lodgings for its friends, 
and shall never want a corner at your service ; where 
I dare affirm, madam, your idea lies as warm and as 
close as any idea in Christendom. * * 

If thie distance (as you are so kind as to say) en- ; 
larges your belief of my friendship, I assure you it has 
so ex tended %iy notion of’ your value, that I begin to 
be impious on your account, and to wish that even 
slaughter, ruin, and desolation, might inteqiose be- 
tween you and Turkey ; I wish you restored to us at 
the expense of a whole people. I barely hope you 
will forgive me for sayii^ this, but 1 fear God will 
Scarce for^ve me for desiring it. 

; Hake me less wicked, then. Is there no other ex- 
pedient to ifetum you and yopr infant in peace to the 


bosom of your country! I hear ym hue going to 
Maiiover ; can there bo no favourable planet at this 
co-ijuncture, or do you only come back SO ^ to die 
twice ! Is Euirdice once more snatched to ti|e T 
If ever mortal had reason to hate the king, It is 1 ; 
for it is my misfortune to bo almost the oudy inno- 
cent man whom ho has made to suffier, both his 
goverumcni at home and his nogotiations gbroadh 

f Death of Tieo Lovm hy lAglUmny,"] * 

To Lajjy Marv WoaTLBY MoKtaou,—17I8. 

* * I liuve a mind to fill the rest of this paper 
with an accident that happeue<l just under my eyes, 
and has made a great impression upon mo. 1 have 
just passed part of this summer at an old romantic 
seat of my Lord 1 larcourt’s, which he lent me.* It 
overlooks a common field, whore, under the shade of a 
haycock, sat lovers, us constant as ever wore found 
in romance, beneath a spn^ading bet-ch. The name 
of the one (lot it sound as it will) was John Howet ; 
of the other, Sarah J)rew. John was a well-set man, 
about five-aud-twenty ; Sarah, a brown woman of 
eighteen. John had for several months borne the 
labour of the day in the same field wdth Sarah; when 
she milked, it was Ids morning and evening charge 
to bring the cows to her pail. Their love was the 
talk, but not the scandal, ol the whole neighbour- 
hood ; for all they aimed at w'as the blameless pos- 
session of each other in marriage. It was but this very 
morning that he ha«l obtained her parents’ consent, 
and it was but till the next week that they were to wait 
to be happy. Perhaji'* this very day, in the intervals 
of thoir work, thejr were talking of their wedding- 
clothes ; and .Tohn was now matching several kinds 
'of poppies and field-llowers to her complexion, to 
mako her a present of knots for the day. While they 
were thus employed (it was on the last of July), a 
terrible storm of thunder and lightning arose, that 
drove the labourers to what shelter the trees or 
hedges atforded. Sarah, frightened and out of breath, 
sunk on a haycock, and John (who never separated 
from her) sat by her side, having raked two or three 
heaps together to secure her. Immediately there wae 
heard so loud a crock as if heaven had burst osundw. 
The labourers, all solicitous for each other’s safety, 
called to one another: those that were nearest our 
lovers hearing no answer, stepped to the place where 
they lay : they first saw a little smoko, and after, 
this faithful pair— r^Tohn with one arm about bis 
Sarah’s nock, ami the other held over her face* as if 
to screen her from the lightning. They were struck ‘ 
dead, and already grown stiff ond cold in this tender 
postuxv. 'I’hero was no mark or discolouring on their*’ 
bodies, only that Sarah’s eyebrow was a litUe singed, 
and a small sjiot between her breasts. They wore 
buried the next day in one grave, wherejmy Lord 
Harcourt, at my request, has erected a m<muinotit 
over them. Of the following epitaphs which I made, 
the critics have chosen the godly one : 1 like neither, 
but wish you had been in ^glaiid to have done this 
office better : 1 think it was what you cOuId not have 
refused me on so moving an occasion. 

When Eastern lovers feed the funeral fire. 

On th? same pile their faithful pair expire ; 

Here pitying Heaven that virtue mutual found. 

And blasted’ both that it nnght neither wound. 

Hearts so sincere the Almighty saw wll pleased, * 

Sent his own lightning, and the victims teized. 

* The house of Stanton Harootirt In Oxfordshire. Here PCm 
I ratudated part of the Odyuey. lie parMiralarly deseriheslj^'lfc 
tee StthMquent letter, in a stylo which reoalls teegiMVe'hcaWUiW* 
of Addison, and foreshadows the Braoehrldge Ball of Wash- 
ington Irving. A view of tee bouse and of tlie ehurth hMide 
which were buried the Ughtntag-stnwk IoV«Ss ft 
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Think !iot» by rigorous judgment seizedf 
A pair «o mitbful could empire ; 

Viotinis BO pore Heayen eaw well pleiiBe<l, 
And snat^ed them in oeleatial tire. 


[DeBcripHon q/" an AncieiU EngltA Oow^ 
To LAOV liBRV WOHT^W MONTAOV. 


Lire well, and fear no sudden fate t 
When God callB virtue to the grave. 

Alike *tiB justice, soon or late, 

Mercy alike to kill or save, 

, Virtue unmoved can hear the call^ 

And face the flash that melts the ball. 

Upon the whole, I cannot think these people un- 
happy. The greatest happiness, next to living as 
they Would have done, was to die as they did. The 
greatest honour people of this low degree could have,* 
was to be remembered on a little monument ; unless 
you will give them another — that of being honoured 
with a tear from the finest eyes in the world. I 
know you have tenderness ; you must have it ; it is 
I the very emanation of good sense and virtue: the 
! finest minds, like the finest metals, dissolve the 
eaiiest. 


Dear Madam — It ts not possible to mress the 
least part of the joy your return gives me ; time only 
and experience will convince you how very sincere it 
is. I excessively long to meet you, to say so mveh, 
so very much to you, that 1 believe I shim say no- 
thing. 1 have given orders to be sent for, the first 
minute of your arrival (which 1 beg you will let them 
know at M]r Jervas’s). I am fourscore miles from 
London, a sWt jouni^ compared to that I so often 
thought at least of undertaking, rather than die with- 
out seeing you again. Though the place 1 am in 
is such as I would not quit for the town, if 1 did not 
value you more than any, nay, everybody else there ; 
and you will be convinced how little the town has 
engaged my aflections in your absence from it, when 
you know what a place this is w^hich 1 prefer to it ; 1 
shall therefore describe it to you at large, as the true 
picture of a genuine ancient country-seat. 



Stanton tlaroDiirt, Oxfordtibire. 


You must expect nothing regular in my description 
of a house that seems to be built before rules were in 
fashion : the whole is so disjointed, and the parts so 
dataohed from each other, and yet so joining again, 
OnO cannot tell how, that (in a poetical fit) you would 
. imagine it had been a village in Amphion*s time, 
wbero twaaiy cottages ha/1 taken a dance together, 
were all out, and stood still in amazement ever since. 
A striiSt^er would be grievously disappointed who 
should rOVer think to get into this house the right 
way. One would espect, at^r entering through the 
poidb,, to he let into the hall ; alae ! nothing less, 
you find voanelf in a brewhouse. From the parlour 
you think to stop Into the drawing-room ; but. upon 
gening ironninrilcd ddqr, you are convinced by a 
flight m bli^ about wour ears, and a cloud of dust in 
yqur oyet^ that it is .the pigeon-house. On each side 
our ponoh arp <dunmoys» that wear their greens on 
the outside, whllm would do.|Ui well within, for when- 
,^ver wo makO;. a fire, we let the smoke out of the 
tvindowi., , bver the {^louJswiiKioik hangs a sloping^ 


balcony, which time has turned to a veiy convenient 
penthouse. The top is crowned with a very venerable 
tower, so like that of the church just by, that the • 
jackdaws build in it as if it were the true steeple. 

The great hall is high and spacious, flanked with 
long tables, images of ancient hospitality; orna- 
mented with monstrous horns, about twenty broken * 
pikes, and a matchlock musket or two, which they 
say were used in the civil wars.: Here is one vast 
arched window, beautifully darkened with divert 
scutcheons of painted glass. There sems to'>l>e great 
propriety in this old manner of blazoning upon glass, 
ancient families being like ancient windows, in the 
course of generations seldom from cracks. One 
shining i^e bears dat^l2&6. The youthful face of 
Dame Elinor owes more to this single piece than to all 
the glasses she ever consulted in her life, can 

say after this that glass is fritil, when it is not half so 
pf^hable as human beauty or gloly I Foe in another 
pane vou see the memory of a knq^t preserved, whose 
marble nose it moulders ihom his monument in the 
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church adjoining. And yet, must not one sigh to re- 
flect that the most authentic record of so ancient a 
family should lie at the mercy of eyery boy that 
throws a stone ? In this hall, in former days, hare 
dined gartered knights and courtly dames, with 
ushers, sewers, and seneschals; and pret it was but 
the other night that on owl flew in hither, and mis- 
took it for a barn. 

This hall lots you up (and down) OTer a very high 
threshold, into the parlour. It is flimishcd with 
historical tapestry, whose marginal fringes do confess 
the moisture of the air. The other contents of this 
room are a broken-bellied virginal, a couple of crip- 
pled velvet chairs, with two or three mildewed pic- 
tures of mouldy ancestors, who look as dismally as if 
they came fresh from hell with all their brimstone 
about them. These are carefully set at the further 
comer; for the windows being everywhere broken, 
make it so convenient a place to dry poppies and 
mustard-seed in, that the room is appropriated to 
that use. 

Next this parlour lies (as 1 said before) the pigeon- 
house, by the side of which runs an entry that leads, 
on one hand and the other, into a hed-chambor, a 
buttery, and a small hole called the chaplain’s study. 
Then follow a hrewhousc, a little green and gilt par- 
lour, and the great stairs, under which is the daily. 
A little further on the right, the servants* hall ; and 
by the side of it, up six steps, the old lady’s closet, 
which has a lattice into the said hall, that, while she 
said her pra^'ors, she might cast an eye on tlie men 
and maids. There arc upon this ground- floor in all 
twenty-four apartments, hard to be distinguished by 
particular names ; among which 1 must not foigot a 
chamber that has in it a large antiquity of timber, 
which seems to have been cithet a bedstead or a 
cidor-pross. 

Our best room above is very long and low, of the 
exact proportion of a band-box : it has hangings of 
the finest work in the world ; those, I mean, which 
Arachne spins out of her own bowels : indeed the roof 
is so decayed, that after a favourable shower of vatu, 
we may (with God’s blessing) expect a crop of mush- 
rooms between the chinks of the floors. 

All this upper storey has for many years had no 
other inhabitants than certain rats, whose very age 
renders them worthy of this venerable mansion, for 
the very rats of this ancient seat are gray. Since 
these h^ not quitted it, we hope at least this bouse 
may stand during the small remainder of days these 
poor animals have to live, who are now too infirm to 
remove to another : they have still a small subsistence 
left them in the few remaining books of the library. 

I had never seen half what I have described, but 
for an old starched gray-head^ steward, who > as 
much an antiquity as any in the place, and looks 
like an old family picture walked out of its frame. 
He failed not, as we passed from room to room, to 
relate sejreral memoirs of the family ; but bis obser- 
vations *were particularly curious in the cellar : he 
showed where stood the triple rows of butts of sack, 

' ana where were ranged the bottles of tent for toasts 
in the morning : he pointed to the stands that sup- 
ported the iron-hooped hogsheads of strong beer; then 
stepping to a comer, ho lugged out the tattered frag- 
ment of an unframed picture; ‘This,’ says he, with 
tears in his eye% * was poor Sir Thomas, once muster 
of the drink 4 told you of : he had two sons (poor 
young masters !) that never arrived to the age of this 
beer; they both fell ill in this^very cellar, and never 
went out upon their own le^/ He could not pass by 
a broken bottle without tiding it up to show us the 
arms of the &mily on it. Ho then led mo up the 
tower, by dork winding stone steps, which landed us 
into several little rooms, one above another ; one of 
these was nailed up, and my guide* whispered to me 


the occasion of it. It seems the oourse of this noble 
blood was a little intetTUpted about two centuries 
ago by a freak of the Lady Frances, v^ho was here 
taken with a neighbouring prior; ever siflee which, 
the room has been made up. The ghost of Lady 
Frances is supposed to walk here ; s<^e maids 

of the family formerly reported that they saw a lady 
in a fardingale through the key-hole ; but this matter 
was hushed up, and the servants forbid to talk of it. 

I must neeils have tired you With this long letter f 
but what engaged me in the description was, a gene- 
rous principle to preserve the memory of a thing that 
must itself soon fall to ruin ; nay, perhaps, some part 
of it before this reaches your hands. Indeed, I owe 
this old house the same gratitude that we do to an 
old friend that harbours us In his doclining condition, 
nay, even in his last extremities. I have found this 
an excellent place for retirement and study, where no 
one who jiasses by can dream there is an inhabitant, 
and even anybody that would vii*il me dares not 
venture under my roof. You will not wonder I have 
translated a great deal of ITomcr in this retreat ; any 
one that sees it will own I could not have chosen a 
fitter or more likely plac(3 to converse with the dead. 
As soon as I rctiiiu to the living, it^ shall be to con- 
verse with the best of them, I hope, therefore, very 
speedily to tell you in person how »in(:orely and un- 
alterably I am, madam, your, Sic. 

I beg Mr VYortley to believe me his most humble i 
servant. 

. [Pqpi! io Gay — On kh jRccorery.] 

« 17». 

1 faithfully assure you, in the midst of that melan- 
choly with which 1 have been so long encompassed, 
in an hourly expectation almost of my mother’s 
death, there was no circumstance that rendered it 
more unsupportable to me than that 1 could not leave 
her to 8€)0 you. Your own present escape from so 
imminent danger I pray God may prove less preca- 
rious than my poor mother’s can be, whose life at 
best can be but a short reprieve, or a longer dying. 
But 1 fear even that is more than God will please to 
grant me ; for these two days past, her most dangerous 
symptoms are returned upon her; and unlem there 
1m a sudden change, 1 must in a few days, if hot in a 
few hours, be deprived of her. In the afflicting pro- 
spect before me, 1 know nothing that cun so much 
alleviate it as the view now given mo (Heaven grant 
it may increase !) of your recovery. In the sincerity 
of my heart, 1 am excessively concerned not to be 
able to pay you, dear Gay, any part of the debt, 1 
very putefully remember, 1 owe you on a like sad 
occasion, when you was here comforting me in her 
last gi’eat illncKS. May your health augment as fast 
as, 1 fear, hers must decline I I believe that would 
bo very fast. May the life that is added to you be 
passed in good fortune and tranquillity, rather of 


your own giving to yourself, than from any expecta- 
tions or trust in others 1 May you and 1 live to- 
gether, without wishing more mlioiiy or acquisitions 
than friendship can ^ve and receive without obliga- 
tions to greatness I God keep you, and three or four 
more of those I have known as long, that I may have 
something worth the surviving my mother I Adieu, 
dear Gay, and believe me (while you li%e and while 1 
live), yaur, &c. 

[Sketch of Aviimn 
To MaDioBY.r-O'^tofrw 10, 17?a. 

Do not talk of the decay of the ^ar ; the season Is 
good when the people are so. It is the best Uhie in 
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high Canopies of trees to the higher arch of heaTen ; 
the dews of the moming Impoarl ererj thorn, and 
scatter diamonds on the verdant mantle of the earth ; 
the forests are fr^ and wholesome. What would 
voii have! The moon shines too, though not for 
lovers, these cold, nights, but for astronomers. 

iPope to £i^p Attei'huiyt m the Tmver.'] 

May 17 , 172 a 

Once more 1 write to you, as I promised, and this 
OnC|e, I fear, will be the last ! The curtain will soon 
be drawn between my friend and me, and nothing 
left but to wish you a long good-night.* May you 
^‘oy a state of repose in this life not unlike that 
ikleep of the soul which some have believed is to suc- 
ceed it, where we lie utterly forgetful of that world 
from which we are gone, and ripening for that to 
which we are to go. If you retain any memory of 
ifae past, let it only image to you what has pleased 
you best ; sometimes present a dream qf an absent 
friend, orbring you back^an agieeable conversation. 
But, upon the whole, I hope you will think less of the 
time past than of the future, as the former lias been 
less kind to you than the latter infallibly will be. Do 
not envy the world your studies ; they will tend to the 
benefit of men against whom you can have no com- 
plaint ; I mean of all posterity : and, perhaps, at 
your time of life, nothing else is worth your care. 
What is every year of a wise man’s life but a censure 
or critic on the pasti Those whose date is the 
shortest, live long enough to laugh at one half of it ; 
the boy«despises the Infant, the man the boy, the phi- 
losopher both, and the Christian all. You may now 
Wgin to think your manhood was too much a pueri- 
Uty, a>*d you, will never sufier your age to be but a 
second infancy. The toys and baubles of your chiUl- 
, ^Ospd ajm hardly now more below you, than those toys 
bf eui(, fiber and our declining years, the drums and 
rattles' of ambition, and the dirt and bubbles of ava- 
rice. At this time, when you are cut oif from a^littlo 
society^ and made a citizen of the world at large, you 
should bend your talents, not to serve a party or a 
few, but all mankind. Your genius should mount 
above that iniet in which its participation and noigh- 
bouihood vfiih earth long involved it j to shine abroad, 
abd to heaven, ought to be the business and the glory 
of your present situation, llemember it was at such 
a ^ime that the gieatest lights of antiquity dazzled 
and blazed the most, in their retreat, in their exile, 
or in their death. But why do 1 talk of dazzling or 
blazing I — it was then that they did good, that they 
gave ught, and that they became gqidcs to mankind. 

Those aims alone are worthy of spirits truly great, 
«Tid such I therefore hope will be yours. Kesentment, 
indeed, may remain, perhaps cannot be quite extin- 
'^ished in the noblest minds ; hut revenge never will 
harbour there. Higher principles than those of the 
and better principles than those of the latter, 
will infallibly influence men whose thoughts and whose 
hearts are enlarged, and cause them to prefer the 
whole to any port of mankind, especially to so email 
a pi^^ aa one’s single self. 

Believe ine, my lord, I look upon you as a spirit 
entered inie another life, as one just upon the edge of 
where the p^sions and idiwtions must bo 
much more exalted, and where you ought ta despise 
all little Views and all mean retrospect^ Nothing is 
worth yowr looking back; and, therefore, bok for- 
wirdt M mate (as you ean) the world look after 
yoCV Bdt take fjare tlmt it he not with pity, but with 
esteein and admiration. 

I am» %tth;ij^ greatest sineerity and passion fer j 
vehr fame oe ##U ^ hap^ineiis, your, &c. 


V |hc Uslssp went into sxHe ihefi^ 


Po^ was one of the authors of the Memoirs of 
Martinus Scriblerve^ where he has lavished mucji 
wit on subjects which are now mostly of litUe inte- 
rest He has ridiculed ’Burnet’s' Histo^ of his 
Own Times’ with Infinite humour in MemoirM of 
P. P., Ckrk of this Parish; and he contributed 
several papers to the * Guardian.’ His prose works 
contain also a collection of Thougl^ on Various 
Sidjects^ a few of which are here subjoined ; — 

[Party Zeal.} 

There never was any party, faction, sect, or cabal 
whatsoever, in which the most i^orant were not the 
most violent ; for a bee is not a busier animal than a 
blockhead. However, such instruments are necessary 
to politiciliSiis ; and perhaps it may be with states as 
with clocks, which must have Some dead weight hang- 
ing at them, to help and regulate the motion of the 
finer and more useful parts. 

[Achfwwkdgment of Error.'] 

A man should never be ashamed to own he has 
been in the wrong, which is but saying, in other 
words, that he is wiser to day than he was yester- 
day. - 

[ihsjjutori'on.] 

What Tally says of war may be applied to disput- 
ing ; it should be always'so managed, as to remeinbcr 
that the only true end of it is peace ; but generally 
true disputants are like true sportsmen, their whole 
delight is in the pursuit ; and a disputant no more 
cares for the truth than the sportsman for the hare. 

[Censorunu Pcopk.] j 

Such as arc still observing upon others, arc like 
those who are always abroad at other men’s houses, 
reforming everything there, while their own runs to 
ruin. 

[6^roti;iny Virtuous in Old Ape.] 

When men grow virtuous in their old age, they only 
make a sacrifice to God of the devil’s leavings. 

[Lying.'] 

He who tells a lie is not sensible how great a task 
he undertakes ; for he must be forced to invent twenty 
more to maintain one. 


[Hostile Critics.] 


Get your enemies to read your works, in order to 
.mend them ; for you^ friend is so much your second- 
self, that he inrill judge, too, like you. 

[Sectarian Differences.] 

There is nothing wanting to make all rational and 
disinterested people in the world of one religion, but 
that they should talk together every day. * 

[How to he JRepiUed a Wise Ma/n.] 

A short and certain way to obtain the character of 
a reasonable and wise man is, whenever any one tells 
you his opinion, to comply with him. 

[Awmee.] 

The character of cofbtousness is what a man gene- 
rally acquires more through some niggardliness or ill 
grace in little and inconsiderable things, than in 
expenses of atiy consequence. A very few pounds 
a-year would ease that man of the seandol 
rice, . 
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1 [^Jifhnsfcr Acqmring mid Losing C^’cf.] 

A man corning to the water-side, i« surrounded by 
all the crew ; every one is ohiciouB, every one making 
applications, every one offering hiS services ; the whole 
bustle of the place seems to be only for him. 'I’lie 
same man going from the water-side, no noise made 
about hini, no ci’eature takes notice of him, all let 
' him pass with utter neglect ! The picture of a 
jl minister when he comes into power, and when he 
I ! goes out. 

i i 

to male an ICpia Poem.] 

' [P'roin ‘ The Gniinllaii.’J 

It is no small pleasure to me, who am Koalous in 
j the interests of learning, to think I may Inu e the hon- 
our of lea ding the towm into a very new and uneoit»moii 
road of criticisni. As that kind of literature is at 
present carried (m, it consists only in a knowledge of 
ineclianie rules, which contribute to the structure of 
different sorts of poctr}' ; as the receipts of good house- 
wives do to the making puddings of flour, oratigcs, 

[ ])lums, or any other ingredients. It would, inethinks, 
juake these my instruetiojis more easily intelligible to 
ordinary readers, if I discoursed of these matters in 
the Rt)'le in which ladies, learned in economies, dic- 
tate to their pupils for the improverneut of the kitchen 
and larder. 

1 shall begin with l^pic Poetry, because t)»e critics 
agree it is the greatest work human nature is capable 
of. I know the Preiich have already laid down many 
meclianical rules for compositions of this sort, but at the 
Mime time tliey cut otf almost all undertakers from the 
possibility of e\cr performing them ; for the first qua- ! 
lification they unanimously require iii a poet is a 
genius. I shall here endeavour (for the benefit of my 
countrymen) to make it manifest that Kpic Poems 
may bo made ‘without a genius nay, without learn- 
ing or much reading. This must necessarily be of great 
use to all those poets who eon/ess they ne\or read, and 
of whom the world is convinced they nev<‘r learn. 
What JSIoliere observes of making a dinner, that any 
mail cun do it with money ; and, if a luofcsscd cook 
cannot witliout, he has his art for nothing ; the same 
may be sfud of making a poem ; it is easily brought 
about by him that has a genius ; but the skill lies iu 
doing it without one. In pursuance of this end, I 
shall present the reader with a plain and aertain n’- 
eipc, by which oven sonneteers and ladies may be 
qualified for this grand performance. 

J know it will bo objected, that one of the chief 
qualifications of an Kpic Poet, is to be knowing in all 
arts and sciences. Put this ought not to discouratre 
those that have no learning, as long as indexes and 
dictionaries may be bad, which are the compendium 
of all knowledge. Besides, since it is an established 
• rule, tliat none of the terms of those arts and sciences 
are to bn made use of, ono may venture to affirm, our 
poet cannot impertinently offend on this ]>oint. 
Th<J earning which will be more particularly nece-ssary 
* to him, is the ancient geography of tonus, mountains,- 
and rivxTs. For this let him take Cluverius, value 
four-pence. i 

Another quality required, ii^ a complete skill ip 
languages. To this I answer, that it is notorious per- 
•sons of no genius have been oftentimes great linguists. 
To instance i#the Greek, of which there are two sorts ; 
the original Greek, and that^ora which our modern 
authors translate. I should^lfe unwilling to promise 
impossibilities ; but, modestly speaking, this may be 
lefimed in about an hour’s time with case. I have 
known , one who became a sudden professor of Greek 
linxnediately upon application of ^e left-hand page 
of the Cambridge Homer to his eye. It is, in these 
days, with authors as with other men, the well-bred 


are familiarly acquainted with them at first sight ; 
and as it is ' sufficient for a good general 'to have 
surveyed the ground he is to conquer, so it is 
enough for a good poet to have seen the authof lie is 
to be master of. But to proceed to the purpose of this 
paper. 

. For tie FaMe. — ‘ Take out of any old poem, his- 
tory-book, romance, or legend (for instance', , Geoffrey 
of Moniuoulli, or l^nu Belianis of OreciH;), those pd||s 
of story viliich afl’ord most scope for long descriptions : 
put these jiieces together, and thi-oiv all the adven- 
tures you fancy in to one tale. Then take a hero whom 
you may choose for the sound of his name, and put him" 
into the midst of these adventures : there lot him 
work for tivelve hours ; at the end of wliich, you may 
take him out ready jircpared to conquer or to marry ; 
it being necessary that the conclusion of an Bpic 
Poem be fortunate.’ 

'J'o make an JOpisode. ‘ Take any remaining ad- 
venture of our former collection, in which you could 
no way involve y^our hero ; f>r any unfortunate acci- 
dent that was too good to bo thrown away ; and it 
will be of use, applied t<) any other person who may bo 
lost and evaporate in the course of tlie work, without 
the least damage to the composition.* 

For the Moral and Allegory. ‘ These you may ex- 
tract out of thy Fable afterwards at your leisure. Bo 
sure you strain them sutficiently.* 

For the, M anners.' For those of the hero, take all 
the best qualities you can find in all the celebrated 
heroes of antiquity ; if they will not be reduced to a 
consistency, lay them all on a heap upon Mm. But 
be sure they arc quahticH which your patrorfilvould bo< 
thought to have ; and to prevent any mistake which 
the world may be Bubjeot to, select from the alphabet 
those, ca])ital letters that compose his name, and set 
them at tbc head of a dedication before your poem. 
However, do not absolutely observe the exaet quantity 
of these virtues, it not being dotennined whether or 
no it be necessary for the hero of a poem to be an 

lomest man. For tlic under characters, gather 

from Homer and Virgil, and change the name 
as occasion serves,’ 

Far the Maclibm.—* Take of deities, male and fe- 
male, as many as you can use ; separate them into 
two equal piuta, and keep .lupiter in the middle.. 
Let Juno put him in a ferment, and Venus mollify 
him. Remember on all occasions to make use of vo- ( 
latile Mercury. If you have need of devibi, draw ' 
them out of Milton’s Pajadise, and extract your spirits 
from Tasso. 'J’Jie use of those machines is evident ; 
for since no Epic Poem can possibly suWst without 
them, the wisest way is to reserve them for your neatest 
neceMsities. ’When you cannot extricate your hero by . 
any human means, or yourself by your own wita, seek 
relief frturi Heaven, and the gods will do your busi- 
ness very romlily. This is according to the.,direOt 
proscription of Horace in his Art of Poetry. 

Nec deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice nodus 
Incident 

Never presume to make a god appear, 

But for a business worthy of a god. — ROSCOMMON. 

That is to say, a poet should never call upon the , 
gods for their asHistance, but when he is in great per- 
plexity.’ 

For the Desci'tpiilons.— For a I’empost. * Take Eurus, 
Zephyr, Auster, and Boreas, and cast them together 
into one verse : add to these, of rain, lightning, and 
of thunder (the loudest you can), qumtim 
Mix your clouds and billows well together until they 
foam, and thicken your description here and tlMJre 
with a quicksand. Brew your tempest well m ydnuf 
head before you set it a-blowing.’ 

For a Battle. ‘ Pick a large quwtity of images 
and descriptions from Homer’s Iliads, with a ^ice or 



of Virgil ; and if ihoro remain any oterplus, jmu 
, ta^y lay them by for a shirmish. Seafson it well with 
HtmileH, and it will make m excellent battle:* 

For Burning a Town. * Xf such a description bo 
necessary^ because it is certain there is ono in Virgil, 
Old Troy is ready burnt to your hands- But if you 
fear that would be thought borrowed, a chapter or two 
of the Theory of the Conflagration, well circumstanced, 
end done into verse, will be a good succedaneum.’ 

As for Similes and Metaphors, they may be found 
aU over the creation ; the most ignorant may gather 
them ; but the danger is in applying them. For this 
advise with your boolcseller. 

JFor tfte Language . — (I mean the diction.) * Here 
it will do well to be an imitator of Milton, for you 
will And it easier to imitate him in this than any- 
thing else. Hebraisms and Grecisms arc to be found 
in him, without the trouble of learning tho languages. 
I knew a painter, who (like our poet) had no genius, 
make his daubings to bo thought origmaln by setting 
them in the smoke. You may, in the same manner, 

I mve the venerable air of antiquity to yonr piece, by 
I darkening it up and down with Old English. With 
i this you may be easily furnished ujjon any occasion 
[ by the dictionary commonly printed at the end of 
Chaucer. 

I I mu^t not conclude without cautioning all writers 
without genius in one material point ; which is, never 
to be afraid of having too much fire in their works. T 
; should advise rather to take their warmest thoughts, 

I and spread them abroad upon pajicr, for they are ob- 
I served ta cool before they are read. 


»n JOHN AUDCTHNOT. 

Bb John Abbuthnot, the friend of Pope, Swift, 
Gay, and Prior, wjis iissociali'd with his brother w'ite 
in some of the humorous productions of the uay, 
called forth chiefly by political events. They -were 
all Jacobites, and keenly interested in the success of 
‘ their party. Arbuthnot was born at a place of tlie 
same name in Kincardineshire, and having studied 
medicine, repaired to J.ondon, wliere he beemne 
known as an axithor and a wit. lie wrote an Ex- 
amination of JJr Woodward's Account of the Deluge, 
and au J^ssay on the Usefulness of Mathematical 
Leatning. In 1709 Arbuthnot was appointed physi- 
cian in ordinary to the queen. The satirical Memoics 
, of the Extraordinary Life, Works, and Discoveries of 
Morlinns Scriblerus, published in Po])c’8 w<’rks, was 
chiefly, if not wholly, written by Arbuthnot. The 
design of this work, as stated by Pope, is to ridicule 
all the false tastes in learning, under the eharacter 
of a man of capacity, that had dipped into every 
art and science, but injudiciously in each. Ccr- 
.vantes ‘was tlie model of the witty authors ; but 
though they may have copied his grave in my with 
success, the fine humanity and imagination of the 
Spanish novelist are wholly wanting in Scrible»^as. 
It is highly probable, however, that the character of 
Cornelius Scriblerus suggested to Sterne the idea 
of W^tei* Shandy. His cxidities and absurdities 
about, the education of his son (in describing which 
Arbuthnot evinces his cxivnslve and curious learn- 
ing), are fblly equal to St< rne. Useful liints are 
tl^oirn out amidst the ridicule and pedantry of Scrib- 
lerusj and vhat me now termed ohjed Ussona in 
some BClioola, xnay have been derived fivm such ludL- 
cmnisi .passages as the following ‘ The old gentle- 
mao so contrived ^ to make everything contribute 
' to the impro'^ment of bis knowledge, even to his 
dress. He invifnted fpr him a geographical suit 
; ifOf clothes, which might give, him some hints of that 
; aq|ienQa» .and likewise oome kutmledge of the com- 
n^pce df d^erent natioiis. He hod a French hat 


with an African feather, Holland shirts and Flanders 
lacc, PnglislKcloth lined with Indian silk ; his gloves 
were Italian, and his shoes were Spanish. He w'as 
made to observe this, and daily catecuised thereupon, 
which his father w'as wont to call “travelling at 
home.” He never gave him afg or an orange, hut lie 
obliged him to give an account front loluit country it 
came.^ 

A more complete and durable monumeut of the 
wit and humour of Arbuthnot is his History of John 
Huh, published in 1712, and designed to ridicule the ! 
Duke of Marlborough, and render the nation discon- j 
tented with the war. The allegory in this piece is j 
well sustained, sind the satirical allusions poignant ] 
and happ3'. Of the same description is Arbutlinot’s ! 
Treatise concerning the Altercation or Scolding of the i 
Ancients, .and his Art of Political Lying. His wit is ! 
always pointed, and rich in classical allusion, without j 
lacing acrimonious or ])crsr)iially ofl'ensive, Of the 
serious perfoiinanoes of Arbuthnot, the most valn.ablo { 
is a series of dis.sertations on ancient coins, weights, | 
and measures. He puhlislied also some medical works, i 
After the dcjil.h of Queen Anne, when, both !*s a 
physician and a politician, Arbuthnot suftered a 
heavy Ipss, he applied hi,msclf closely to his profes- 
sion, and continued his uuaflected cliccrfiilncss and 
good nature. In his latter years he sullered much 
ftom ill health : he died in IT.'l.'i. The most severe i 
and dignified of the oci’asional prodiKdions of Dr 
Arbuthnot i.s liis epitaph (Ui Colonel Chartres, a 
notorious gambler and inoncy-li'iider of the day, 

I tried and cotulcmned for atteinptiug to coniinit a 
j rape 

j ‘ 1 (eve continucth to rot the body of Francis Char- 
tres, who, with an inflexible eonstaney, and inimil- 
jiblti uniformity of life, [)er8i8ted, m spite of a,ge and 
infirmities, in the practice of every human vice, ex- 
cepting priidig.'ility and liypocrisj^ ; his insatiable 
avarice exempted Jiim from the first, his matchless 
impudence from the second. Nor was he more sin- 
gular in the undeviating pravit.v of his manners tliun 
succe.ssful in aei'umulating wealth ; for, without tx’ade 
or profession, without trust of jmblic money, and 
without bribe-worthy service, lu‘ acquired, or more 
properly created, a ministenul estate. He was the , 
only person of his time xvho could cheat with the i 
mask of honesty, retain his primeval meanness when j 
ixissessed of ten tUousiind a-year, and having daily i 
deserved the gibbet forwlnat he did, was at last eon- i 
denmed to it for wlnit he could not do. Oh, indignant I 
reader! think not liis life useless to mankind. Pro- j 
videiiee connived at his exeenible designs, to give to I 
after ages a ennspievous proof and example of how 
small estimation is exorbitant wealth in the sight of j 
G(kI, by his bestowiiig it on tliQ most unworthy of | 
all mortals.' 

I 

i 

The ll'tsUmj of John Jhdl. * 

Chap. l.^The Ovamon of the Law-Swt. — I 
not tell you of the gi-eat quarrels that happened in 
our neighbourhood since the death of the late Lord 
Strutt how the parson^ and a cunning attorney got 
him to settle his estate upon his cousin Philip Baboon, 
to the great disappointment of his cousin ^squire 
South.® Some stick not to say, that the parson and 
the attorney forged a will, for which ^hey were well 
paid by the family of Jj^e Baboons. . Lot that be as 

1 Charles n. of Bpain died without issue, and * CSardinal 

Portocarero, and the ^ Marttbal of Baroourt, 
os is suppofK^, by the house of Bc/urhon, prevailed .upon him 
to make a -will, by which he settled the suooesstott the 
Spanish monarchy upon * iPhiUp Bourbon, Xtake of AJwhK 

though his right hod by the most solemn renUncIalldns 
barred in favour of ® the Atohduke, Oha*aos df Ansma. 
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it will, it is matter of fact, that the honour and estate 
have continued ever since in the person of l^hilip 
Baboon. 

You know that the Lord istmtts have for many 
f years been poHsessed of a very great landed estate, 
wll-conditioiiod, wooded, watered, with coal, salt, 
tin, copper, iron, &c., all within themselves ; that it 
has been the misfortune of that family to be the pro- 
perty of their stewards, tradesmen, and inferior ser- 
vauts, which has brought great inciirabrancoH upon 
them ; at the same time, their not abating of their 
expensive way of living has forced them to mortgage 
their best, manors. It .is credibly reported, that the 
butcher’s and bakcr’ii bill ,of a Lord Strutt that lived 
two hundred 3^oars ngo, are not yet paid. 

When Philip Baluxm eainc iiret to tho possession 
of the Lord Strutt's estate, his tradesmen, as is usual 
upon such occasions, waited upon him to wish him 
joy and bespeak bis custr iu ; the two chief were Jolm 
BulU the clothier, and Nic. Frog tlic linen-draper.« 
They told him that tho IJulls and Frogs had served 
the Lord Strutts with drapery ware for many yewrs, 
that they were lioncst and fair d(>ah*rs, that their bills 
I had never been questioned, that the Lord Strutts lived 
; generously, and never ust'd to dirty their fingers with 
j pen, ink, and countt'rs ; that Jus lordship might de- 
[ pend upon their honesty; that they would use him 
, as kindly as iliey liad done his predecessors. The 
j young lord heeined to tahe all in good part, and dis- 
mis8H<l (hem with a deal of seeming content, assuring 
them he did not intend to <‘bunge any of the honour- 
able maxims of his predecessoj"*. 

CliiVU. JJ . — IIoiu JJiifl mid I'voff iftrw jcalom tJiul the 
Lord Strutt itdmdad to giro all h!\ rwtoni to his grand- 
father^ Linds Uaboon ? — U ha]ipened unfortunateh' for 
the peace of our neighbourhood, that this young lonl 
had an old cunning rogue, or (as the Scots call it) a 
false Loon of a grandfather, that one might justly call 
' a<1ack of all trades;^ sometimes you would see him 
behind his counter selling broad-cloth, soinotinics 
measuring linen ; next dny he w<Mild be dealing in 
mercery ware; high heads, ribbons, gloves, fans, and 
lace, ho uudei'stood to a nicety ; Charle.s Mather could 
not bubble a young beau better wdtli a toy ; nay, he 
would descend even to the selling of tajm, garters, 
and sboebuckles. When shop w'as shut up, he would ^ 
go about the neighbourJiqod and earn half-a-crowm 
by teaching the young meii and inuideua to dance. 
By these methods he had acquired imtncn.se riches, 
whi<jh ho used to squander-"* away at btick-sword, 
quarter-staff, and cudgel-play, in wliich he took great 
pleasure, and chuUenged all country. You will 
say it isno wouder if Bull and hrog should be jeahj ■■ 
of this fellow. ‘ It is not impossible (says Frog to 
Bull) hut this old rogue will take tlie management 
* of tho young lord’s buhineas into his hands ; besnles, 
the rascal has good ware, and ^vill serve him as cheap 
as aiuybody. In that case, I leave you to judge what 
nqu$ljjbecome of us and our families ; we must starve, 
*or turn journeymen to old Lewis Baboon; therefore, 
neighbour, 1 hold it advisable that we write to young 
liord Strutt to know the bottom of this matter. ’ 

Cha^IL-A copif of livU and Fro<fs iMtfV to Lord 
SfmttMHy Lord — I suppose your lordship knows that 
the Bulls and Frogs have served the Lord Strutts 

J The English and ^ 8 tho Dutch wnigratulatod l^hilip upon 
a BUCoeBSion,. which they were not able to prevent ; but to dis- 
appoint the ambition of ; ^ Louis XIV,, and hindew the 

Eijeneh nation, whoso * trade and character arc thus dr- 
scrihgdi.' w'hoae king had a * strong disposition to 

baoomlng too pohmt, an allianoe was fortued to 
reasonable satisfaction to tho house of A.u6triafor 
its prateaakms to the Epanidi auooossion, and sufdoient 


with all sorts of drapery-waw iinjd iWit of ihiodi j and 
whereas we are jealous, not without ituMiba^ thftt your 
lordship intends henceforth to buy of yotur 
old Lewis Baboon, this is to inform yotir loraiihi|)' that 
this proceeding do^ifs not suit with the circumst^UMMW 
of our families, who have lived and made a gdod ngOiim- 
iu the world by tho generosity of tho Lord Strutttff 
Therefore ue think fit to acquaint your lordship, thsl^ 
you muht find su/heient securityl to us, our heirs 
assigns, that you will not employ Ixswis Baboon ; of 
else we will t;iko onr remedy nt law, clap fin action 
upon you of 1.,.1>0,00() for old debts, seize and distmin 
your goods ami chattels, which, considering your 
iordship’.s circumstances, will plunge you into difficul- 
tit:s from which it will not be easy to extricate your- 
self ; therefore we hope, when your lordship has liottw 
considered on it, jmu will comply with the deair© uf, 
your loving friends, .Ioun’Bull, Nlc. Faoa. 

Some of IBulFs friends adNised him to take gentler 
methods w'ith tlie 3'oung loid; Imt John na-turally 
lined rough play. It is impossible to express t tho 
surprise of the Lord Strutt upon the receipt of thU 
letter. He was not flush in ready cither to go to law, 
or ehar old debts, neithm* could ho find good bail. 
He offered to bring matters to a friendly accoinnip- 
elation, and promised upon his w<»:d of honour that 
he. w'ould not change his drapers. But all to no pur- 
pose, for Bull and Frog saw clearly that old Lewis 
would have tl)o cheating of him. 

• Cii.u*. I V.-— /Tine Jlidi and Frog wdit to Law with 
Loro’ Strutt about the and were joiiml by the 

rest of thr Tmdrsmen. — All endeavours of accommoda- 
tion between Lord Strutt and his drapers proved vain } 
jealouHicB increased; and indeed it was rumoured 
abroad that Lonl Strutt hud bespoke his new Uveries 
<»f old Lewis Baboon. This coming to Mw Bull’s^ 
oars, when John Bull came home, he found all his 
family u« an uproar. Mrs Bull, you must know, was 
TCM upi. to l)i‘ choleric. ‘ Vou sot,’ says she, ‘you 
I'ljiit about alehouflcs and taverns, .spend your time ^ 
ht billiards, ninepins, or puppet-showB, or flatmt about 
till* streets in your new gilt chanot, never minding 
mo nor your numerous family. Don’t you hear lipw 
Lor<l Strutt has bespoke hia liveries at Lewis Baboon’s 
shoji ? Don’t you see how that old fox steals away ! 
your cnstumorH, and tum.s you out of your bualncwt 
every day, and you sit like an idle drone with your 
hands in your pockets? Kie upon it ! up, man ; rouse 
thyself; I’ll sell to my shift before I’ll be «o used by 
that knave.’ You must think Mrs Bull had beep 
pretty well tuned uj* b}* Frog, who chimod in with 
her learned harangue. No furDier delay now, but to 
counsel learned in the law they go, who unanimously 
as.sured them both of the justice and infallibly suc- 
cess of their law.sniL 

1 told you before, that old Lewis Baboon was a sort 
of a Jack of nil trades, which mad© the rest of the 
tradesmen jealous, as well as Bull and Frog; they, 
hearing of tho quarrel, were glad of an opportunity of 
joining against old Lew is Baboon, provided that Bull 
and Frog would bear tho charges of the suit ; ovep 
lying Ned,’"* the chimney sweeper of Savoy, and Toip,^ 
the Portugal dustman, put in their claims; and thy 
cause was put into the hands of Humphry Hocus,® the 
attorney. 

A declaration was drawn up to show', ‘ 'Jliat Bull 

1 Becurity to England and Holland for tUeir dominions, 'navi- 
gation, and oommoroe, and to prevent tho union of tto 
xnonarohieit, Franco tuid Sp.ajii.’ To effect thew pmpOWSp' 
Queen Anne was, hy “ the parlioment, pretdi^tated 
the war as a principal. Among her allies -were ® | 

Duke of Bavoy and * the king of Portiigal; a«4, *. 

I 6 John Churchill, Duke of Marlh«roUg(»l, W«s fO* ^ 

1 n«ral*la-chiefoftbeoonfodwateaiTOy. f* - , . 
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4uftd' Prog ha^ undoubted by preabriixtion to be 
dn^m to the Lord Strutts ; tkat tbero wore serer&l 
old contracts to that purj^se ; that b<ewt8 Baboon bad 
taken up tbo trade ^ clothier and draper^ without 
eer^b^g his time or purchasing his freedom.; tliat he 
sold goods that were not marketable without the 
etamp ; that he himself was more fit for a bully than 
a tradesman, and went about tlirough all the country 
/airs ehalleUging people to fight prizes, rnrestling luid j 
^dgel-play and abundance moi’e to this purpo.se. 

Chap* V. — intc characters of John Boll^ Nk. \ 
JF^*og, and Jfocua . — For the l>etter uuder«tanding the 
following. history, the reader ought to know, that Itull, 
ill the main, was an honest 'plain-dealing fellow, 

^ choleric, bold, and of a very unconstant temper ; he 
4ifeaded not old Lewis either at back-sword, single 
falchion, or cudgel-play; but then he was very apt 
to quarrel with his best friends, e.sj)ecially if theypn*- 
tended to govern him: if >ou fiattcred him, you 
might lead him like u child. .Tohii’s temper de- 
pended very much upon the air ; his Kjjiritfl rose and 
ibll with the weather-glass, .lohn w’a.s quick, and nu- 
derStood his business very well ; but no man alive 
Was more careless in looking into his accompts, or 
more cheated by partners, apprentice.s, and servants. 
This was occasioned by his being a boon companion, 
loving his bottle and his diversion ; for, to say truth, 
ao man kept a better hous,e than John, nor spent his 
money more generously. By plain and fair dealing, 
John had Acquired some plums, and might have 
kept them, had it not been for his unhappy lawsuit. 

Nic. Frog was a cunning sly rogue, quite the i*e- 
verse of John in many particulars ; covetous, frugal , 
minded domestic atfairs ; would pinch, his belly to 
save his pocket ; never lost a farthing by careh'ss ser- 
vants or Wl debtors. He did not care much for any 
port of diversions, except tricks of high (rermau 
aiikis, and legerdemain ; no man exceeded Nic. in 
these ; yet, it must be onned, that Ni<.. was a fair 
dealer, and in that way acquirtsl immense riclK'.«s. 

Hocus was an old cunning iitlonioy; and though 
this was the first eou.siderablo suit that ever he tviis 
engaged in, he showed bi-nself Miperior in address to 
most of his profession ; he kept iJways good clerks ; 
ho loved money, was smooth-tongued, gave good 
' woHs, and seldom lost his temper ; he was not worse 
! tJian an infidel, for he provided plentifully for hl- 
fatuily ; but he loved himself better than them all ; 
the neighbours reported that he was henpecked, which 
was impossible by such a mild-spirited wonjan as his 
wife was.l 

Chap, VI. — Of the various success of fhc Lausuit . — 
Law is a bottomless pit ; it is a cormorant, a harpy that 
devours everything. John Bull was flattered by the 
lawyers, that his suit would not last above a year or 
two at most ; that before that time he vvould be in 
. quiet posaossiou of his busine.ss ; y<;t ten long years 
did Hocus steer his cause through all the lueandej s of 
the law, and all the courts. No skill, no address w'as 
wantiiig ; and, to say truth, .John did not starve his 
cauM J there W'^anted not yellow-boys to fee counsel, 
hire Witness, and bribe juries. .Lord Strntt was 
I generelly canst, never had oric verdict in his favour 
: and Sohn Was promii^ that the next, an<l the next, 
Wpljdd be the fihaJ determination. But alas ! that final 
j )»etermmatioQ' and happy conclusion was like an en- 
i^ihanted'islimd ; thn nearer Jolm came to it, the further 

* the Ihicrhefils of Mst (batoujfh v ea In r«fthty a tennaffant. 

•The WOT was edVriefi on ngoJnst France and Spajn with 
gttoat ,awla peace might have been conMiuied nfan 

(^prtiMtples'i^r the a&tauoe; but a partition trf the Spanish 
^ , ih/avour of th« hoiweof, Austria, and an engage^ 

[J ,1 tha same person ehcodd ndver he king of J-’ranoe mid 

■ now thQught.a«]P9oieni. 


it wont from hUn. New trials upqn new points etiU 
arose; new doubts, hew matters to .be cleared; in 
short, lawyers seldom part with so good a onu^e lifll 
they have got the oyster, and their client.^ the shell. 
John’s ready money, book-debts, bonds, mort^os, 
all went into the lawyer’s pockets. Then John began 
to borrow money upon bank-stuck and Bast India 
bonds. Now and then a farm went to pot. At lastt 
it wa.s thought a good expedient to • set upBsquire ' 
South’s title to prove the will forged, ajid dispossess 
Philip Lord Strutt at once. Here again was a new 
field for the lawj'ers, and the cause grew more intri- 
cate than ever. .lohn grew madder and madder; 
•wherever he met any of Lord Strutt’s servants, he tore 
off their clothes. Now and then you would sen them 
come home imked, without shoes, stockings, and linen. 
As for old Lewis Baboon, he was reduced to his last 
shift, though ho had as many as any other. His chil- 
dren were reduced from rich silks to Doily stuffs, his 
servants in rags and bore-footed ; instead of good vic- 
tuals, they now lived upon ncck-beef and bullock’s 
liver, Ja short, nobody got much by the mattdr but 
the men of l;iw. 

Chap. VI I. - Ifom John Bull was so mightily pleased 
with Ills succeM, that he ivas going to leave off his irad'C 
and i\mi lAtmfei '. — It is wisely observed by a great 
philosopher, that habit is a second nature. This M'as 
verified in the case of John Bull, who, from an honest 
and i)lain tradesman, had got such a haunt about the 
courts of justice, and such a jargon of lawnords, that 
ho concluded himself as able a lawyer os any that 
pleaded at the bar or sat on the bench: He was 
overheard one day talking to himself after this 
manner ‘ JIow capriciously does fate or chance dis- 
j)OHa of mankind ! How seldom is that businefes 
allotte<l to a man for which he is iitted by nature ! | 

[ It is plain I was inlcmled for a man of law; hnw^did 
I my guardians iniskike my genius in placing me, like 
a mean slave, behind a counter ? Bless nie ! Avhat 
immense estates these fellow’s raise by the law ; be- 
sides, it is the prolession of a gentleman. What a 
pleasure is it to be victorious in a cause, to sivagger 
at the bar. >Vhat a fool urn I t(» drudge any more in 
this w'oollen trade : for a lawyer I was born, and a 
law'yer 1 will be : ojie is never too old to Icarn.’^ All 
this while John had conned over such a catalogue of , 
hard words, as were enough to conjum up the devil ; 
these he used to babble indiflerently in all companies, 
especially at coflee-houses ; so that his neighbour 
tradesmen began to shun his company as a man that 
was cracked. Instead of the affairs at Blackw’ell-haJl 
and price of broad cloth, wool, and baizes, he talkjs of ’ 
nothing but action^supon the case, returns, capias, 
alias capias, dcinurrers, venire facias, replevins, super- 
sedeas’s, certioraris, writs of eiTor, actions of trover and 
conversion, tresjiasses, precipes and dedinius. This 
was matter of jest to the learned in law ; howev6ri ' 
Hocus and the rest of the tribe encouraged Jehn in his 
fancy, assuring him that he had a great .genius for 
law, that they que.stioned not but in tim& he Miigh^ 
rayjo money enough by it to reimburse him all his 
charges ; that, if he studied, he would undoubtedly 
arrive to the dignity of a lord chief justLce.3 As for 
the advice of honest friends and neighbours, John de- 
spised it ; he looked upon them as fellows ^ a low 
genius, poor grovelling mechanics. J^hn recuroned it 
more honour to have got one favoure,mo verdiet* than 
to have sold a bale of broad-cloth. As for Nic. 
to 'say the truth, he Vas more prudent ; for, thouj^ 

* It was imlKted that the 'W'ill in favour of Fhfltp vrtis con- 

trary to treaty ; and there was a parliamentary deoWjrktlett tor 
conttnuinfr the war, till he should he dethroned. ; . 

> The manners and smtiments iA the nation h^ciiine^entnir 
A’aftant and chimerical. 

• Hold the hahuioe of power. . vV 
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hts' followed his lawsuit closiely, b© neglected not his 
^diuaiy bmpness, bui Wa« both in court and in his 
at the i^per hours. ♦ * 

II. Chap. I . — The cKaractee of Joh\t. BulVs 
il/btAcj’.l— John bad a mother, whom he loved and 
honoured extremely ; a discreet, graye, sober, good- 
conditioned, cleanly old gentlewoman as ever lived ; 
she was none of your cross-grained, termagant, scold- 
ing jades, that one had as good be hanged as live in 
the house with, such as arc always censiiriug the con- 
duct, and telling scandalous stories of their ncigh- 
boui-s, extolling their awn good qualities, and iiiidcr- 
taluing those of others. On the contrary, she vvjia of 
a meek snirit, and, as she was strictly virtuous herself, 
so she always put the best construction upon the 
words and actions of her neighbours, except where, 
they were irreconcilable to the, rules of honesty and 
decency. She was ncitlier one of your precise pnid«‘s, 
nrtr one of your fantastical old belles, that dress them- 
selves like girls of fifteen ; as she neither wore a ruff, 
forehead-cloth, nor high-crowned hat, so she had laid 
aside feathers, ilowers, and crimpt ribbons in her 
hoad-dres.s, furl iclo scarfs, imd hooped petticoatM. She 
sebrned to patch and paint, yet she lov'cd to keep her 
hands and liei’ face ‘clean. Though slie wore no fiaunt- 
ing laced mtfJes, she would not keep herself in a. con- 
stant sweat with greasy flannel ; though her hair w'as 
not stuck with jewels, she was not ashamed of a 
diamond cross : she was not, like some ladies, hung 
about w'ith toys and trinkets, tweezer-ease.^, pocket- 
glasses, and essence bottles ; slie used only a gold 
wjatch and an almanac, to mark the hours and the 
holidays. 

Her furniture was neat and genteel, well fancied 
with a bon gout. As she atVected not the grandeur 
of a state with a canopy, she thought there was no 
ofibnee in au clbow-cliair ; she had laid aside your 
carving, gilding, and japan work, as being too apt to 
gather dirt ; but she never could be prevailed upon to 
part with plain wainscot and clean hangings. There 
arc some ladies that alfeet to smell a stink in every- 
j thing; they arc always highly ])erfuiiied, ami con- 
j tinually burning frankincense in their rooms; she 
I was abo^X) Siich afl’cetation, yet she never would lay 
' aside the use of brooms and scrubbing brushe.s, and 
I scrupled not to lay her linen in fresh lavender. 

She was no les.H'gentcel in her behaviour, well-bred;, 

! without affectation, in the due mean bctweeji one o(‘ 
your affected curtsying pieces of formality, and your 
1 romps that have no regard to tho common rules of 
civility. There are some ladies that affect a mighty 
i. regard for their relations; we must not eat to-day, 
for my uncle Tom, or my cousii# Betty, died thwti’uc 
I ten years ; let’s have a iiall to-night, it is jny neigh- 
bour such-a-one’s birtli-day. Slic lo(»kcd upon all 
this as grimace, yet she constantly observed her hus- 
band’s birth-day, her wedding-day, and some few more. 

Thou^ she wa.s a truly good woman, and had a 
giiicere motherly love for her son John, yet there 
I » witiFted not those Ivho ciuleavoured to create a misun- 
derstanding between them, and they liad so far iwe- 
vaiied with him once, that he turned her out of 
^oor8,2 to his great sorrow, as ho found afterwards, for 
his affairs went on at sixes and sevens. 

ShejjpwaB no lesp judicious in the turn of her conver- 
sation and ch^jice of her studies, in which she far ex- 
ceeded all he^ sex ; your rakes that hate the company 
bf all sober grave ^ntlewomen, would bear hers ; and 
she would, Dy her handsome Inanner of prbcecding, 
^ner reclaim them than some that were more sour 
.>4md reserved. She was a zealous preacher up of 
chMtity, and conjugal fidelity in wives, and by no 
a friend to the new-fangled doctrine of the in- 
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I dispensable duty of cuokoldbth $ thoogh siih hdvonoed 
her opinions with a Incoming assurance^ Jfot She never ■ 
ushered them in, as some positive creotUtWS wUl do, : 
with dogmatical assertions— this is infklllble j I coohnot ; 
be mistaken ; none but a rogue can deny it; ;lt Imw i 
been observed, that such people are oftOHer iltfihe 
wrong than anybody. . ‘ •* 

Though she had a thousand good (lUalities, she Wnh 
not witlmut her faults, amongst which one might 
haps reckon too great lenity to her servants, to whOiH 
she always gave good counsel, but often too gontle 
correction. I thought i could not say less <)i John ' 
Bull’s mother, because she bears a part in the folloW- ' 
ing tran.sactlons. 

(’hai*. II. — Tin' rino acti'f of John liulTt mier^ 
vritk the tjuarreh that happfMcd between MaHct a/>vd 
Miss in ilicir ehUdkood . — John hovl a sister, a poprgirl 
that had been starved at nurse ; anybody would have 
guessed miss to have been brtMl up under the influence 
of a cruel stepditme, and .Tolin to be the fondling of a 
tender mother. John looked ruddy and plump, with 
a pair of cheeks like a trumpeter ; miss looked pale 
and wTan, as if hIu* Jtad tlic grciyi sickness; and no 
wonder, for .Fnhu was the darling ; he had all the good 
bits, wa.s eiaminod with good pullet, chicken, pig, 
goose, and enpon, while miss liad only a little oal- 
iiical and waiter, or a dry cru.st witlmut butter. John 
had his golden pippins, peaches, and nectarines ; poor 
miss a crab appb', sloe, or a blackberiy. Mostor lay 
in the be.st apartment, with his bedcliamber towards 
the .‘'Outh sun ; miss lodged in a garret, exposed to 
the north wdnd, which shrivelled her couittenanco. 
However, this usage, though it stunted the girl in her 
grow til, gave her a hardy constitution; she had life 
and spirit in abimiianee, and knew when she wa8 iU- 
nsed : now and iUen she would seize upon John’s 
Commons, snatch a log of a jmllet, or a bit of good 
beef, for wdiieh they were sure to go to fisty-cuffs. 
Master was indeed too strong for her; but miss would 
not yield in the least point, but oven when master 
lias got her down, she would scratch and bite like a 
tiger ; when he gilve her a cuff' on the ear, she would 
prick him with her knitting-needle. John brought a 
great chain on<* day to tic her to the bedpost, for 
which affront ini.ss aimed a penknife at his heart.® In 
short, these (juarrels grow up to rooted aversions ; thtey 
gave one another nick-names ; she called him ^lindy- 
guts, and he called her lousy Peg, though the girl was 
a tight clever w'eiu’h as any was ; and through her palft 
looks you might dnsceni spirit and vivacity, whld^ 
made her not, indeed, a perfect beauty, but Some- 
thing that was agreeable. It was barbarous in parents 
not to iaku notb’e of these early quarrels, and make 
them live better together, such domestic feuds prm'ing 
aftervvard.s the occasion of misfortunes to them both. 
Peg had, indeed, some odd humours and comical 
antipathy, for which John would jeer her. ‘ WhAt 
think you of my sister Peg (says he), that faints at the 
sound of an organ, and yet will dance and frisk at the 
noise of a bag-jiipo V ‘ Wha.t’s that to you, gundy- 
guts? (quoth Peg) everybody’s to choose their owH 
music.’ Then Pe^ iiad taken a fancy not to say, her 
pater noster, which made people imagine strong 
things of her. Of the three brothers that have mode 
such a clutter in the world. Lord Peter, Martin, imd ' 
Jack ,3 Jack had of late been her inclinations : Lord 
Peter she detested ; ’nor did Martin stand much bettor 
in her good graces ; but Jack had found the way to 
heart. ♦ « 

* The nation and cliiiroh of Scotland, ^ ", 

» Jlenry Vin., to unite the two klngdomi under one ! 
ndgn, offered ht» daughter Mary to James V. of fleOttand; 
offer was rejected, and followed by a War : to this ovcHli 
haUy the author aUudea See page 908 of this ^ , 

* The Pope, buther, and Calvin. > ‘ . 
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. the following extract will ierv® as a specimen of 
jit Atfeuthnot’s seriortts composition. * It is taken 
an e^ay on tke 

Utcfvkmi of Mcalm^atkal Zearmng. 

The advanta^s which accrue to the mind hy ma- ^ 
thematical Stuaies, consist chiefly in these thin^ : 
iat» In accustoming it to aUent jori. 2d, In giving it a 
£a)bit of close and dmoMtmtwe reasoning. 8d,- In 
freeing it from pr^ndiccy crednXitVy and mperstitmu 

the inathetnatics make the mind attentive to 
the objects which it considers. This they do by en- 
tertaining it With a great variety of truths, which arc 
delightful and evident, but not obvious, i Truth is the 
aame thing to the understanding as music to the ear 
and beauty to the eye. The pursuit of it does really 
as much gratify a natural faculty implanted in u« by 
our wfse Creator, as the pleasing of our senses : only 
in the former case, as the object and faculty are more 
Spiritual, the delight is the more pure, Iree from the 
regret, tni'pitudc, lassitude, and intemperance, that 
commonly attend sensual pleasures. The most part 
of other sciences consisting only of iwobahle reasoti- 
iijffi, the mind has Sot where to fix, and wanting suf- 
ficient principles to pursue its searches upon, gives 
them over aa impossible. Again, as in mathematical 
investigations truth may bo iound, so it is not always 
obvious. This spurs the mind, and makes it diligent 
and attentive. * * 

The scconti advantage whicli the miml reaps from 
mathematical knowledge, is a habit of clear, demon- 
strative, and methodical reasoning. We are contrived 
hy nature to leani by imitation more than by precept ; 
and 1 believe in that respect reasoning is much like 
other inferior arts (as dancing, singing, &<•.), acquired 
by practice. By accustonung (uirsclvcs to reason 
^ mosely about quantity, we aajuire a habit of doing 
^ SO in- other things. It is surprising to see what super- 
ficial inconsequential reasonings satisfy the- most part 
of mankind. , A piece of wit, a jest, a simile, or a 
quotation of an author, passes for a mighty argument ; 
with «uoh things these arc the most part of authors 
atuffod } and from these weighty premises they infer 
thofr conclusions. This weaknes.s and eft'eminacy of 
mankind, in being persuaded where they are de- 
lighted, have made them the sport of orators, poets, 
and men of wit. Those lumina orationh are indeed 
very good diversion for the fancy, but are not tho 
proper business of the understanding ; and where a 
man pretends to write on abstract subjects in a scion- 
tificai method, he ought not to debauch them. 
Logical precepts arc more usei'nl, nay, they are abso- 
lutely necessary, for a rule of formal arguing in pub- 
lic disputations, and confounding an obstinate and 
-perverse adverstir}', and exposing hlna to the audience 
ftr rwtders. But, in the search of truth, an imitation 
of the method of the geometers will carry a man far- 
, thm than all the dialectical rult-s. Their analysis iS 
thi proper model we ought to form ourselves upon, 

, and Imitate in the regular disposition and progress of 
our inquiries; and even he who is ignorant of the 
nature of mathematical analysis, uses a method some- 
likat m^alotgouJB to it. The composition of the gco- 
Imetisest or their method of demonstrating truths 
- alnwady found out, niwiely, by definitions of words 
upon* by self-ievident truths, and propositions 
have, bwn Oilready diwnonstrated, is practicable 
in iiiiihir aubjeett, thou^ hot to tlu same perfection, 
PdS hi^turaJ want of evldehce in the things themselves 
hot avowing it j but it i$ Imitable to a considerable 
' ‘ dtoreu. appeal to tom© writings of our own 


‘ dtoe©. f U*Mf© appeal to aom© writings ot our own 
liitloa4 the authors of which have been ma- 
^ inclined. J ahaU ©dd no more on this 

tei/b one who is accusteined to the metho- 
u^t .f^iems of truths the geometers have 


reared up in the several brancdies of those scienoes 
which they have cultivated* will* hardly bear ‘#^ith tlm 
confusion and disorder of other scienees* hut endea- 
vour, as ihr as ho can, to reform Ihem. - H 

Thirdly, mathematical knowledge adds vigour to I 
the mind, frees it frqm prejudice, credulity, and 1 
superstition. This it docs in two ways: Istj % ac- 
customing us to examine, and not to take things upon | 
trust. 2d, By giving us a clear and extensive know- ' 
ledge of the system of the world, which, as it creates 
in us the most profound reverence of tjic Almighty 
and wise Creator, so it frees us from the mean and 
narrow thoughts winch ignorance and superstition are 
apt to beget. * * The mathematics ere friends to 
religion, inasmuch as they charm the passions, re- 
strain the impetuosity of imagination, and purge tho 
mind from error and prejudice. Vice is error, con- i 
fusion, and false reasoning ; and all truth is more or j 
less opposite to it. Besides, mathematical studio.^ I 
may serve for a pleasant entertainment for those hours { 
which young men arc apt to throw away upon their | 
vices ; the dclightfulness of them being such as to i 
make solitude not only easy,* but desirame. , ' 


iXlRtl BOLINGBROKE. 

IIenhy John Viscount Bounguroke was in , 
his own day the most conspicuous and illustrious of . 
tflat friendly band of Jacobite wits and poets who i 
adorned the reigns of Anne and George I. lie is j 
now the least popular of tlio whole. St John waS | 
descended from an ancient family, and was born at j 
Battersea, in Surrey, in 1 672. lie w'as educated at j 
Eton and Oxford. Aft-er some years of dissipation 1 1 
he entered parliament, and was successively sccre- j j 
tary at war and secretary of state. He was elevated 1 1 


to the peerage in 1712. On the death of Queen 
I Aline, the se.^ls of office were taken from him, and 
I he was threatened witli impeachment for the share 
ho had taken in negotiating the treaty of Utrecht. 
Bolingbroke retired to France, and entered into the 
Pretender’s service as secretary. Here, also, he be- 
came unpopular, andLwas aiscuscd of neglect and in- 
capacity. Dismissed from his second secretaryship, 
he had recourse to lib rature, and produced his 
jlections on Exile, and a letter to Sir William Wynd- 
ham, containing a defence of his conduct. In 172J 
he obtained a full pardon, and returned to h^ngland ; 
his family inheritance was restored to hina, but he 
wn.s excluded from the Hou.se of Lords. He com-; ^ 
menced an active opposition to Walpole, and wrote a 
number of political tracts against the Whig -ministry. 
In 1735 he retired again to France, and resided there 
seven years, during which time he produced his 
tern on the Study of History, and a Letter on thjtTtue 
Use of Retirement The la,8t ten years of his life were 
spent at Battersea. In 1 749 appeared^s Lett^s on 
me Spirit of Patriotism, and Idea qf a Patriot KUg, 
with a preface by David Mallet, which led to a bitter 
and acrimonious war of pamphlets. iBoUnghroke’s 
treatise had been put into the hands of Pope* that , 
he might have a few copies printed for private dr- 
culation. After the death of Pope, it was ftmud teiflt 
an impression of 1500 had been printed* aUd this 
Bolingbroke efiSactod to consider a heinous braec^ of 
. p ■ 546 
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trust. The transaction arose from Fope’s admiration 
of his friend ; he had ‘ no^only expended his time in 
' eorreuting the workf but his money in printing it^ 
without any possibility of deriving from it either 
credit or advantage.’ The anger of Boliogbroke is 
more justly considered to have been only a pretext, 
the real ground of offence being the poet’s preference 
of Worburton, to whom be left the valuable property 
in his printed vrorks. Ilolingbroke died in and 
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I Pt)liuc:brokc’B Monument ut nntU'rsea f'hiiivii. 

Malh't (to whom he had left all liis manuscripts) x>nb- 
, lisheii a coui])k*to edition of Ins works in five volumes. 
A scries of essays on religion and ]>hilosopliy, first 
publislied in this eollectiori, disclosed the noble author 
as an opi)onctit of Christianity. Of lofty irregular 
views and character, vain, ambitious, and vindictive, 
yet elo«|iient and imaginative, we may admire, Imt 
cannot lovo Boliiigliroki'. The friendship of Pope was 
the brightest gciu in his eoronet ; yet by one ungrate- 
ful asid unfeeling act bo sullied its lustre, and, 

Like the base .Tndean, threw a peatl away 

Iticher than all his irihe. 

The writings of Bolingbroke are animated by mo- 
incntar}'' or factious feeling, rather than by any 
fixed principle or philosophical views. In expres- 
sion he is often vivid and fclicalous, with a ramhling 
ytt lively style, and a power of moral painting 
that presents piidures to the eye of the mind. In 
one of his letters to Swift, w't find liim thus fi i -ly 
moralising— ‘ We are both in the dceliiic of life, niy' 
dear dean, and have bt'Cii some year.s going down 
the hill ; let us make the passage as smooth as w^ 
can. JiCt us fence against physical evil by care, 
and the use of those lucaus which experience iiiu.st 
h^ve poink'd out to us ; let us fence against moral 
evil by jihilosophy. We may, nay (if wc will follow 
nature and do not work up imagination against her 
finest dictates) wc shall, of course, grow every yem* 
more iiidiflerent to life, and to the affairs and inte- 
rests of a gyst-em out of which wc are soon to go. 
This is much better than stupidity. The decay of 
passion strdfcgthens philosophy, for passion may de- 
cay! and stupidity not succeed. Pn^tsinrus (says Pope, 
our divine, as you w'ill seesDne time or other) are 

gaim of life ; let us not complain tJiat they do 
not few a storm. Wliat hurt does age do us in 
subduing what we toil to subdue all our lives ? It is 
ig)w six iu the morning ; I recall the time (and am 
it is over) when about this hour I used to 
gytftyg to bed surfeited with pleasure, or jaded with 


business { my head often fiill of •ohempi’i and my i 
besrt as often full of anxiefy. Is iij g misfortune, 
think you, that I rise at this hour ref);^fid^ serene, 
and calm ; that the past and even the present affkirs ! 
of life stand like objecU at a distance from mO, irhere j 
I can keep off* the disagriscablc, so as not t0 be ; 
strongly aff<>ctcd by tlicm, and from w’heuce I (pan j 
draw the others nearer to me? Passions, In thelr j 
force, 'vould bring all these, nay, even future contj^ i 
gencics, about ray ears at once, and reason would fff 
defend me in tho seufllo.’ 

A lofiii'r spirit of philosophy pervades the follow- 
ing eloquent sentence on the independence of the 
mind with respect to external circumstances and 
situation : Believe me, the providence of God has 

C8tnl>lishcd such un order in the world, that g£ all 
which belongs to us, th(* hmt valuable parts can 
alone fall uudt r the will of others. Whatever if beat , , 
is safest, lies most out of the resu’h of hurAan power,, 
can neidu'r be given nor taken tiwny. Such is this 
grcal and beautiful work of na turo— the w'orld, fluch 
XU the mind of man, whicJi eoutemjdates and admires 
the world, where It make* the noblest part. Those 
ar(* insepnrjiblv wire ; and as long as wo remain in 
one, wc shiill I'lijoy tin* other. Iji^f us march, iboro- 
fpre, intrepidly, wdien-viu* wo are led by tlie course of 
luinmii accidents. WhcrtviT tlicy lead ns, on what 
coast soever w'c are thrown by them, we sball not 
find ourselves absolutely fitningers. “\Ve shall moot 
w ith men and ivomen, <*rcaturcs of the same figure, 
endowed with the same faculties, and born under the 
sjinii' laws of nature, Wc shall see the same virtues 
and vices flowing from the same general principles, 
but varied in a thousaiul different and contrary 
modes, according to that infinite variety of laws and 
customs which is established for the same universid 
end— the ]>rcservation of society. W’c shall feel the 
same revolutions of sc.'isous ; and the same sun and 
moon will guide tlu* r-fiurso of our j-'ear. ' The same 
azure vault, lic.sjianglcd ivith .stars, will Ik? every- 
I witcrc spn-ad over our hciida. There is no part of 
llu‘ world from wdienoe w’c may not admire those 
planets, w'bich roll, like ours, in ditferent orbits round 
the .same central sun ; from whence we may not dis- , 
cover Jin object still more stupendous, that army of 
fixed stars hung up in tin? immense space of the uni- 
vcf.M*, innumerable suns, whose lieams enlightph and 
cherish the unknown worlds v’hich roll around them; 
and whilst I am ravished by .such contemplations as 
llK'se, whilst my soul is thus raised up to heaven, it 
imjiorts me littk whut ground I tread upon.’ 

Part 'udfhj and Prejxulice>.\ 

'rhcrc is scarce any folly oi vici^ more epidemical 
among chc sons ol men than that ridiculous and hurt- 
ful vanity by winch the people of each country am 
apt to prefer themselves to those of every other ; and 
to make their own customs, and manners, and opinions, 
tho stjindards of right and wrong, of true and false. 
'J'he Chinese inandarinH were strahgely surprised, and 
almost incredulous, when the Jesuit.s fihowed them 
how small a figure their empire made in the general 
loap of the world, * * Now, nothing can contri- 

bute more to prevent us from being tainted with tl^ia 
vanity, than to accustom oursid ves early^ to oontem- 
jdate the different nations of tho earth, in that vatit 
map which hisStory spreads before us, in their rise fUiid 
their fall, in their barbarous and civilised Btaites. lii 
the likeness and unlikoncss of them all to one , 

and of each to it.si lf. By frci^uentl;^ renewinjg. W|d| 
prospect to the miml, the Mexican with his 
coat of feathers, sacrificing a. human victim 
will not appear more savage to pur eyes ^lHl| 
Spaniard with a hat on his hea4> and fi« 





or 


. TO mi. 


nioT^; AiiS if ho omitfed anjtiLiug, U wav tha^ very 
thing to which the seORO o^he whde question dhotqLld 
h&ve led him or confined him. To ask nini a qilestioh 
was to wind up a spring in his memojj, tmit rattled 
on with vast rapidity and confUsed noise, till the force 
of it Was spent ; and you went away w^th all the noise 
in your ears, stunned and uninformed. I never left 
hihi that 1 was not ready to say to him, IHm votes' feuae 
la grace' de demur moim savant ! — [* God grant youi a 
decrease of learning !’] — a wish that LaMothe le Vayer 
mentions upon some occasion or other, and that he 
would have done well to have applied to himself upon 
many. 

Ho who reads with discernment and choice, will 
acquire less learning, but more knowledge ; and as 
this knowledge is collected with design, and cultivated 
with art and method, it w’ill be at all times of imme- 
diate and ready use to himself and others. 

Thus useful arms in magazines wc place, 

All ranged in order, and disposed with grace ; 

Nor thus alone the curious eye to please, 

But to be found, wkon need requires, with ease. 

You remember the verses, my lord, in our friend’s 
Kshsiy on Criticism, >Yhich was the work of hia child- 
hood nljnost ; but is such a monument of go«)d scn^*(^ 
and jwetry, as no other, that 1 know, has raised in his 
riygr years. 

He who roads without this discernment and choice, 
and, like Bodin’s pupil, resolves to read all, will not 
have time, no,' nor capacity neither, to do anything 
else. He will not be able to think, without which it 
is impertinent to read ; nor to act, without which it 
is impertinent to think. He will assemble materials 
with much j>ains, and purchase them at much expense, 
and have neither leisuie nor skill to frame them into 
proper scantlings, or lo prepare tlicm for use. To 
what purpose should lie husbaml his iiiuc, or Icnni 
architecture? ho has iwj design t‘o build. But then, 
to what puiqiose all these quiirrios of stone, all these 
inountahis of sand and lirric, all these forests of oak 
and deal ? 

[Umvasmabkness of Comjtlalnfs vf the Slminm of' 
Jl'Uman Life.} 

I think ver3' dift'creiitly from most men, of the 
time w'c have to pass, and the business wc have 
to do, in this world. I think w’e have more of one, 
and less of the other, than is commonly supposod. 
Our want of time, and the shortness of human life, 
are some of the jirincipal commonplace complaints, 
which w'e prefer against the established order of things ; 
they are the grumbling|t of the vulgar, and tlie pathe- 
tic lamentations of the philosoplier ; but they are im- 
pertinent and impious in both. The man of business 
despises the man of pleasure for squandering his time 
away ; the man of plcasui-e pities or laughs at the 
man of business for the same thing ; and yet both con- 
cur superciliously and absurdly to find fiiult ^ith the. 
Supremo Being for having given them so little tii»c. 
The philosopher, who ruispends it very often as much 
as the others, joins' in the same cry, and authorised 
this impiety. Theophrastus thought it ^extremely ha{d 
to die at ninety, and to go out of the world when he 
had just learned how to live in it. His master Aris-' 
totle found fault with nature for treating man in this 
respect worse than several other animaw ; both yery 
unphilosophically! and 1 love Seneca the better for 
his quarrel with the'Stafirxte on this head. "We se<^» 
in so many instances, a just proportion of things, ac- 
cording to their several relations to one another, that 
philosophy should lead us to conclude this proportion , 
preserved, even where we cannot discern it ; pwiead 
,of leading us to conclude that it is not preserved wb^ 
we do not discern it, or whore we think ^t wo me 
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his neck, sacrificing whole nations to ..his ambition, 
hU avarice, and '^oven the wantonness of his cmeliy. 
I might showi'by a multitude of other eijamples, how 
histoiy prapjores us for experience, and . guides us In 
it ; and many of these would be both curious and im- 
portant. I might likewise bring several other in- 
stances, wherein history serves to purge the mind of 
those national partialities and prejudices 'that we arc 
apt tp contract in our education, and that experience 
for the most part rather confirms than removes ; be- 
i cause it is for the most part confined, - like ouroduca- 
' iioh. But I apprehend growing too, prolix, and shall 
therefore conclude this head by obsen ing, that though 
an early and proper application to the study of his- 
tory will contribute extremely to keep our minds free 
from a ridiculous partiality in favour of our own 
oountiy, find a vicious qxrejudice against others, yet 
the same study will create in us a preference of aflec- 
tion to our own country. There is a story told of 
Ahgarus. He brought several beasts taken in dific- 
rent places to Home, they say, and let them loose 
before Augustus ; every beast ran immediately to that 
part of the circus wliore ar parcel of eai th taken from 
his, native soil hod been laid. Credat Judmns A}tcUa. 
This tale might pass on Josephus ; for in him, I Ito- 
lieve, 1 read it ; but surely the love of our counti^ is 
a lesson of reason, not an institution of nature. Edu- 
cation and liabit, obligation and interest, attach us to 
it, not instinct. It is, however, so neccssaiy to be 
cultivated, and the prosperity of all societies, as well 
as the grandeur of some, depends upon it so much, 
that orators by their eloquence, and poets by thfjir 
enthusiasm, have endeavoured to woik up this precept 
of morality into a principle of passion. But the 
examples which we find in history, improved by the 
lively descr'.ptions and the just applauses or censures 
of historians, will have a much better and more per- 
manent effect than declamation, or song, c»r the dry 
ethics of mere philosophy. 

[Absurdity of Uu'lm Learniug.] 

Some [histories] are to be read, some ax'C to bo 
studied, and some may be neglected entirely, not only 
without detriment, but with advantage. Some are 
the proper objects of one man’s curio.Hity, some of an- 
other’s, and some of all men’s ; but all history is not I 
I an object of curiosity for any man. He who impro- ! 

I ! perly, wantojxly, and absur^Uy makes it .so, iudulges a 
' I sort of canine appetite ; the curiosity of one, like tlxe 
i hunger of the other, devours ravenously, and without 
‘ distmetion, whatever falls in its uay, but neither of 
them digests. They heap crud'ty upon crudity, and 
nourish and improve nothing but their distemper. 
Some such characters I have known, though it is not 
the most common extreme into which men are apt to 
fyXL Qne of them I knew in this country. He joined 
to a more than athletic strength of body a pi-odigious 
memory, and to both a prodigious industry', lie had 
read almost constantly twelve or fourteen houi-s a-day 
for five-aud-twentv or thirty years, and had heapeil 
together os much learning as could be crowded into a 
head. In the course of my acquaintance with him, J 
consulted him once or twice, not oftener ; for I found 
ibis mass of leximing of as little use to me as to the 
owner. The man was communicative enough i but 
nothing was distinct in his mind. How could it be 
othormse 1 ho hkd hof? er spared time to think ; all was 
dipilloyod in reading. His reason hud not the merit 
of common mechanism. When you press a watch, or 
null a clwk, they answer your-question .with precision ; 
!br they re|>^t exactly the hour of the day, and tell 
^u neither maite nor dess than you desire to loiow. 
j^twhen you ; asked this man a question, hcover- 
wh^meA; you by pouring forth oU that the several 
tenxis or worfls of your question recalled to his mp- 
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I tUp coiitraiy. To cGRclude otlierwiso is shocking pre- 
; j sumption. It is to presuino that the systiem of tho 
! universe would have been more wisely contrived, if 

, creatures of pur low rank among intelleottial natures 
hiul been called to the councils of the Most High ; or 
that the Creator ought to mend his work by the ad* 
vice of the creature. That life which seems to our 
self-love so short, when we cornpaits it with the ideas 
wo frame of eternity, or even vdth the <luration of 
some other beings, will appear suflicient,upon a less par- 
tial view, to all the ends of our creation, and of a just 
proportion in the successive course of generations. 
Tho term itself is long ;• we render it short ; ami the 
want wc coinpluiu of llows from our profusion, not 
from our poverty. We are all arnint spcndthiifts ; 
some of us dissipate our estates on- the trifles, some on 
tho superfluities, and then we all complain that wc 
want the necessaries, of life. 'I'hc much greatest ])art 
^ never reclaim, but die bankrupts to Ood and man. 
Others reclaim late, and they arc apt to iniagine, 
when they make ujt their accounts, and see how their 
fimd is cliininished, that tliey liave not enough re- 
maining to live upon, because they have not the whole. 
But they deceive thcmHclvos ; they were richer than 
they thought, and thej' are not l et poor. If they hus- 
band well the remainder, it will be found sutRcicnt 
for all the necessaries, and for some of the superflui- 
ties, and trifles too, peihaps, of life ; but then the 
former order of expense must he inverted, and tht; 
necessaries of life must ho pnnided, before they put 
themselves to any cost for the trifles or 8U}ierflnitics. 

Let us leave the men of \)lensuro and of hushioss, 
who arc often candid enough to own that they throw 
away their time, and thercliy to confess that they 
complain of the Supreme Being for no other reason 
than this, tlvat he has not propot tinned his bounty to 
their extravagance.. Let us consider the scholar and 
jihilosophcr, who, far from owning that he throws any 
time away, reproves others for doing it ; tliat solemn 
mortal, who abstains from the pleasures, and declines 
the business of the world, that he may dedicate hrs 
whole time to the soarr}* rif truth and the improve- 
ment of knowledge. AVhen such a one complains of 
the shortness of human life in general, or ol his re- 
maining share in particular, might not a man, more 
reasonable, though loss solemn, expostulate thus wdh 
him :—*• Your eoinpiairit is indee<l consistent with 
your practice ; but you ivould not possibly renew your- 
coniplaiut if you reviewed your practice. Though 
reading makes a scholar, yot every scholar is not a 
philosopher, nor e^ery philosopher a wise man. It 
cost you twenty years to devour all the volumes on 
one side of your library ; you came out a great critic 
in Latin and Greek, in the oriental tongues, in hisforv 
atid cbj-onology; but you were not sutislied. You con- 
fessed that these W'crc the Utenr nihil smtantrit^ and 
you wanted more time to acquire other knowledge. 

‘ You have had this time; yon have passe<l twenty 
years nufl-e on tho other side ol' your library, among 
philosophers, rabbis, commentators, schoidmen, ami 
*wholte legions of modem doctors. Yon .aix' extnunely 
well versed in all tl^at has been written concenuiig 
the nature of God, and of the soul of man, about 
matter and form, body and spirit, and space and 
eternal easences, and incorporeal sulistances, and the 
rest of those profound speculations. You are a master 
of the- controversies tLit have arisen about 'nature 
. and grace, about predestination and free will, and all 
the other abstruse questions that have mode so much 
noise in the achools, and doni so much hurt in tho 
world- You are going on, as fast, as the infirmities 
you ha^'e contract^ will permit, in tho same course 
study J but you begin to foresee that you shall 
waatt time, and you make grievous complaints of tho 
shortness of human life. Give me leave now to a»k 
jrou how many thousand years God must prolong yoUr 


life in or^ier to reconcile you to hJ« wlsldbm aud good- 
ness t It is plain, at least highly prebablOy that a life 
as long OiS that of the most aged the |>atriardbiS 
would be too i»hort to amswer your purposes j since 
the researches and disputes in which you ajre euajOjjrtd 
have been almady for a much longer time the obJeOrt 
of learned inquiries, and ivmaiu still as imperfect aUd^ 
undeterrnim-d as they were at first. But let me ask ' ^ 
you again, ami deceive neither yourself nor me, havo < 
you, ill the course of these forty years, once examined - 
the first iirinciplos and the fundamental facts on ‘ 
which all those* questions depend, with art absolute 
iiidiflcrencc of judgment, and with a scrupulous exact'* 
ne'js? with the sanu* that you have employe*! in exa- 
mining tho variou.s ciuiRcqm'nccs drawn fVoni them, 
and the heterodox opinions about them t Have yon 
not taken them for granted in the whole course of 
your studic.s t Or, if you have looked now and then 
on the state of the proofs brought to maintain them, 
>havc you not done it as a mathematician li>oks over a 
demonstration formerly made— to refresh his memory, 
not to satJsfy any doubt ? If you hare thus examined, 
it may appear marvellous to some tJiat you have 
spent so much tinr in many parts of thosu studies, 
which have reduced you to this hectic condition of so 
much heat ami iveakiicss. But if you have not thus 
examined, it must ho evident t*» all, nay, to yourself 
on the least cool reflection, that you arc still, notwith- 
standing all your loanaing, in a state of ignorance-. 

For knowledge can alone produce knowledge ; and 
without such an cxanihmtiou of axioms and facts,, you 
can have none about inlcrcuccs.’ 

Ill this manner one might expostulate very reason- 
ably with many a great scholar, many a profound 
philosopher, many a dogmatical casuist. And it \ 
Hcn’es to set the complaints about want of time, and 
tlie shortness of luunaii life, in a very ridiculous but 
a true light. 

lP?(a.nt(rcs of n Ptttihif.’j 

.\cither Montaigne in writing liis essays, nor Dcs- 
< aitcs in building new worlds, nor Bumet iu framing 
an iiiitcdiinvian earth, no, nor Noivton in discovering 
and establishing the true laws of nature on eiperi- 
incut and a sublimer geometry, felt more intellectual 
joys, tlian ho feels who is a real jiatriot, who bends all 
tin* force of his understanding, and directs all .his 
thoughts and a<’tions, to tJie good of hi# cuuntiy. 
'S\''hcn such a man fonos a jtolitical scheme, and 
adjusts various ami seemingly indejiendent parts in it 
to one great and good design, he is transported by 
imagination, or absorbed in meditation, as much and 
Hs agreeably ns they ; and the batisfaction that at'isea 
fnun the diflereiit importance of these object#, in 
every step of the work, is vastly in his favour. . It is 
here that the s]>eculative philosopher'# labour and 
pleasure end. But he who speculate# in order to act, 
goes on and carries his scheme into execution. His 
labour continues, it varies, it inoreatsc# ; but so does 
hi# pleasure too. The execution, indeed, is often tra- 
versed, by imforeseeu and untoward circumstances, . 
by the pcrversene.sH or treachery of friends, and by the 
power or malice of enemies ; but the first and the llist 
of these animate, and the docility and fidelity of oomo 
men make amends for the perverseness and treachery 
of others. ‘Whilst a great event is in Husperise, the 
action warms, and the very 8U8i#nse, made up of 
hope and fear, maintain no nnploasuig aribatiou' in . 
the mind. Tf the event is decided successfully, auoh;.’li t,, 
man enjoy# pleasure proportionable to the good he h^ i 
done— a pleasure like to that which is attributed tu 
tho Supreme Being on a survey of his work#. If ■ 
event is decided othenvise, and usurping court# or : 
overbearing parties i>ravail, such a biru has 
testimony of his conscience, and a senw of tha JrtPOUr , J 
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whence she corresponded ‘freely and fully with her 
feipale fripnds and rolatiYes. Mr Montagu died in 
1701, and Ijady Mary was prevailed upon by her 
daughter, the Countess of Bute, to return to England. 
She arrived in October 1761, but died in the follow- 
ing year. Her fetters were first printed surrepti- 
tiously in 17fi3. A more complete edition of her 
worlrs was published in five volumes in 1803; and 
another, edited by her great-grandson, Lord Wham- 
, ‘ cliffe, with additional letters and information, in 1837. 
The letters from Con.stantinople and Fram-e liave 
been printed in various shapes. The wit and talent 
I of Lady Mary aru visible throughout the whole of 
her correspoiulouee, hut there is often a want of 
I feminiiio softiwsa and ^elicjicy. Iler desin- to eon- 
j vey scandal, or to paint grapliiejilly, leads her into 

I j olTensivo details, which the more decorous taste of 

I I the present age can hardly tolerate. She tlesc.ribed 
I j what she saw and heard without being scrupulous ; 
i ! and her strong rnasculin»> understanding, and <'are- 
; I lessness as to refinement in habits or expressions, 
j render her sometimes api)arently unamiable and uu- 
I ! feeling. As mndehs of the epistolary style, eas^', 

familiar, and (degani, no less than as pictures of 
j| foreign scenejy and manners, and fashionable gossi]), 
j the letters of Lady Mary must, however, ever main- 
I j tain a high j)lace in our national literature. They 
i 1 are truly {(‘Uem, not critical or didactic essays, cn- 
I ' livened by formal compliment and elaborate wit, like 
1 j th(^ correspondence of I’opc. 

Ij [7b A'. 11^. — lit of Nai)''n»jr.\ 

I j * One jiarfc of my chara'‘tcv is not so good, 
j; nur t'other so had, as you farny it. Should wc ever 
' : live together, you would he disappointed both ways ; 
! you would hnd an easy equality of tciuper j'ou do not 
! expect, and a thousand fo-ults you do not imagine, 
i You think if you married ino 1 should 1)0 passiou- 
i ately fond of you one month, ami of somebody elife 
the next. Neither would liap]»en. I can esteem, I 
1 fjin be a friend ; but T jion’t know whether I can love. 

I Expect all that is coniplnisant and easy, but never 
i| what is fond, in me. ^ on judge ’^'ory wrong of my 
I heart, when you suppose me capable of views of inte- 
I rest* and that anything could oblige me to flatter any- 
I body. Was I the most indigent cr-eature in the world, 

I I should answer you as I do now, without .'idUiug or 
1 dim in wiling. 1 am incapable of art, and His beeausi' 

I 1 will not be ca]iablo of it. Could 1 deceive one mi- 
! nute, I should never regain my own good opinion ; 
j and Avho could bear to live wiih one they despised! 

! Tf you can resolve to live with a companion that 
will have all the <lefercnco due your Miperiority of 
goo<l sense, and that your proposals can be agrct'.vl le 
to those on whom I depend, 1 have nothing to say 
against them. 

‘ : As to travelling, His what T should do with great 
1 plcaaurcf and could easily quit London upon your ae- 
i count ; but a retirement in the country^ is not so dis- 
! agrwable to me, as I know a few months would make 
I it tiresome to you. Where people are* tied for life, 
j His their mutual interest not to grow weary of one 
! another. If I had all the jiersonal channs that I 
want, a face is too slight a foundation for happiness. 
You would be soon tired with seeing every day the 
same thing. Where you saw nothing else, you would 
have leisure remark all the defects : which would 
increase in proportion as the novelty hissened, which 
is always a great charm, I should m.Te the displea- 
sure of seeing a coldness, which, though I could not 
reasonably blame you for, being involuntary, yet it 
would render me uneasy; and the more, because I 
Ifflow a love may be revived, which absence, inooii'- 
stanoy, or even infidelity, has extinguished ; but thar^ 
is no returning from a degofit given by satiety. * * 


f JTo thu 8am—‘0fh JfofWoionA*? 

* * If we marry, our happiness musi eoiMSSt in 
loving one another: His principally my edho^ to ‘ 
think of the most probable method of making thikt i 
love eternal. You object against living in Lon^pn; 

1 ata not fond of it myiiclf, and readily give it up to 
you, though I am assured there needs more art id ^ 
keep afoudness alive in solitude, wlmro it generally ^ 
preys upon itself. I'hero is one article absolutely* 
necessary — to bo ever beloved, one nHist be over 
agreeable. There is no such thing as being agree- 
able without a tliorouirh good humour, a natural | 
swcetne.s.'* of temper, enlivened by cheerfulness. What- J 
ever natural 1‘unds of gaiety one is born with, Hl« , 
necessary to be entertained with agreeable objetds. ' 
Anybody capable of (listing jAeanure, when they con> i" 
fine them.=!ch e."H to one place, sluiuld toko care His the 
place ill the ivnrhi the niost agir cable, Wliatever f 
you tun}' now think (now, perhaps, you have some ^ 
fondness for me), though your love slionhl continue ] 
in its full f(»tco, there are hours when the most beloved i 
mistress would he Imuhlesome. IVojilo arc not for 1 
ever (nor is it in hmti.in nature that they nUould lie) 
disposed to be fond ; you tvould be glad to find in me ■ 
the friend and the eoinpanioii. To bo agreeably” the j 
la.st, it is necessary to be gay and entertaining. A ! 
piupetual solitude, in a plae<‘ Mhero you soo nothing i • 
to raise your spirits, at length W'oars them out, ami i 
conversallon insensihly falls into dull ami insipid, i 
When I h.'ive no more li> say to y»'U, you will like me j 
no longer. How divadful ii that view! You will ' 
reflect, for my sake you ha^ e abandoned the oonvorisa- , 
tiou of a fiieud that you liked, aaid your situation in 
a country wdicre all things would liavo contributed, to i j 
make your life pars in (the true voluptc) a miooth j 
tranquillity. I shall lose the vivacity which should , j 
entertain you, and i/ou will havo nothing to recoin- i ! 
pense y<»u for what you have lost. Very few people ' 
that have settled entirely in tho country, hut have 
g row'll lit loogth W'cary of one another. Tho lady’s 
^•ol>M■r»rtt^ou generally falls into a thousand impertii, 
nent etfects of idleness ; and the gentleman falls in 
love with his dogs ami his horses, and mi of love with 
cA’crything else. I am not now arguing in favour of 
the town ; you have answered mo afi to that point. 

In respect of your health, His the first thing to be 
considered, and I shall never ask you to do anything 
injurious to that. But His my ojunion, His nocesaary 
to he happy, that we neither of us think any place 
[ more agreeable than that w'hcro we arc, * 

j [To Mr Pojn'—8a9fcm Afmnm mid JfM,n<fnagc.'} 

AdrianOple, Jpril 1, 0. 6., 1717. 

^ * 1 no longer look upon Tbeocritua a» a ro- 

mantic writer; he has only given a plain image of 
the way of' life amongst tho peasants of Hii country, 
who, before oppression had reduced them to want, 
were, I suppose, all cmployi'd as thd better sort of 
them arc now. I don’t doubt, had he been born a 
Briton, but his /dyUlumn htiii. been filled with descrip- 
tions of thrashing and churning, both which are un- 
known here, the com being all trodden out ox<*ft ; 
the butter (I speak it with sorrow) unheard of. 

I read over your Homer here with an infinite plea- 
sure, and find several little passages explained that 
I did not before entirely comprehend tho beauty of ; 
many of the customs, and much of the dress then to 
fashion, being yet retained. I don’t wonder to find 
more remains here of an age so distant, ^an is to hb 
found in any other countiy ; the Turks not* taktog th^ 
pains to introduce their own manners, as h^ beeh 
generally practised by otoer nations, that 
themselves more polite. It would Jiw Aoo ‘ 

you to point out all tho passages that 

* e&i 
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'cuntoniM. But 1 con aB»ure ^ou th<tt the p^- 
emoMi and great ladies pass their time at their looms, 
jombroidering veils and ixibes, surrounded by theit 
maids, which ala'im very numerous, in the same 
manner as we find j\ndromache and Helen described. 
The description of the belt of Monolaus exactly re- 
sembles those that are now worn by the great men, 
fastened before with brood golden clasps, and eni- 
, broidored, round with rich work. The snowy veil that 
Helen throws over her face i« still lashionahle ; and 
I never see half-a-dozcn of old bashaws (as I do very 
often) witli their reverend beards, sitting basking in 
the sun, but I recollect good king Priarn and his 
counsellors. Their manner of dancing is certainly 
the same that Diana is suikj to have danced on the 
hanks of Hurotos. The great lady still leads the 
4ance, and is followed by a troop of young girls, who 
imitate her steps, and, if she sings, make up the 
chorus. The tunes are extremely gay and lively, yet 
with something in them wonderfully soft. The steps 
are varied according to the pleasure of her that leads 
the dance, but always in exact time, and infinitely 
more agreeably than any of our dances, at least in my 
Opinion. I sometimes make one in the train, but am 
not skilful enough to lead ; tlu^se aro the Grecian 
dances, the Turkish being very dillcrent. 

I should have told you, in the first place, that the 
eastern manners give a great light into nuiny Scrip- 
ture passages that appear odd to uS, their i>hraseH 
being comm only what wo should call Scripture lan- 
guage. The vulgar Turk is Tory difierent from what 
IS spoken 'at court, or , alhiongst the people of figure; 
who always mix so much Arabic and Persian in their 
discourse, that it may very well be called another 
langua^. And ’tis as» ridiculous to make use of the 
expressions commonly used, in speaking to a great 
man or lady, an it would bo to sjieak broad York- 
shire or Somersetshire in the drawing-room. Beside?' 
this -distincti'on, they have what they call the s-wKiwe, 
tiiat is, a style proper for poetry, atul >vhich is the 
exact Scripture style. I believe you will bo jiloased 
to see a genuine example of tliis ; stuI I am very 
lad I have it in my power to satisfy your curiosity, 
y sunding you a faithful copy of the verses that 
Ibrahim Pasha, the reigning favourite, has niade for 
ihe young princess, Iiis^ contracted wife, whom he is 
not yet permitted to -visit without witnesses, though 
she IS gone home to his house. He is a man of wit 
oud learning ; and w'hcthcr or no he is capable of 
writing good verse, you may be sure that on such an 
occasion he w<mld not want the assistance o’’ the best 
poets in the empire. Thus the verses may be looked 
upon as a samjJle of their finest poetry ; and I don’t 
doubt you’ll be of my mind, that it is most wonder- 
fully resembling the ^’on^ of SohmoHj which was also 
addressed to a royal bride. 

^The iiightingaic now wanders in the vines: 

Her passion is to seek roses. 

, X went down to admire tlie beauty of the ^ ines ; 

’ihe sweetness of your charms ha.s ravished my soul. 
Your eves are black and lovely, 

But wild 'and disdainful as those of a stag.* 

The wished possession is dedayed from day to day ; 
The cruel sultain Achmet wdll not permit me 
To see those cheeks, more vormiliou than roses. 

‘ 1 dare not snatch Ohe of your kisses ; 

i'The sweetness of your chftrhis has ravished my soul. 

Yoiur eyes are black and lovely, 

Bat fud disdeinfuras those of a stag. 

4 ‘ Sb W. J(M^, in the PrOfaoe. to Ms Persian Grammar, 
oMoetfi to this .trani^lon. The oieprewloi^ is merely analogous 
m of Homer. 


The Wretched JbrOfhim sighs in these versed : 

One dart from your eyes has pierced thteu^ my 
heart. 

Ah ! when will the hour of possession arrive ? 

Must 1 yet wait a long time? 

The sweetness of your charms has ravished my Soul. 

Ah, sultana ! stag-eyed— an angel aniohgst angels ! | 

T desire, and my desire Tcmains unsatisfied, I 

Can you take delight to prey upon my heart ! 'i 

hly cries pierce the heavens ! j 

My eyes arc without sleep ! ! 

Turn to me, sultana — let me gaze on thy beauty. 

Adieu — I go down to the grave. 

If you call me, I return. * 

My heart is — hot as sulphur ; sigh, and it will flame. 

Crow'u of my life ! — fair light of my eyes! 

My sultana! — my princess ! 

1 rub my face against tbc earth — X am drowucil in 
scalding tears — 1 rave! i 

Have you no compassion ? W^'iH you hot turn to look i 
upon me ? | 

I have taken abundance of pains to get these verses I 

in -ii literal translation ; and if you w'cre nct|uainted ! 

I w'ith my interpreters, I might spare iilysclf the troul)lc j 
of assuring you, that they have received no poetical | 
j teuches from their hands. * ' 

I [To Mrs K C. — hwcMaiton for the ! 

Ai>niANOi'i4K, April I, O.S., 1717, 

* * Apropos of distempers, X am going to tell 
thing tliat will make you wish yourself here. 

I The small-pox, so fatal and so general amongst us, 
is here entirely harmless, by the invention of intjrnft~ 
which i.s the term they give it. There is a set of 
old women w'ho maki* it their businesfl to j)crform, the 
oueration every autumn, in the month «d‘ Sei>tembcr, 
v^ien the great lioat is abated. People send to one 
another to know if any of thoiivfamily has a mind to 
have the {jmall-pox ; they make [lariics for this ijiu - 
po.se, and when they arc met (commonly fifteen or 
sixteen together), the old woman comes with a nut- i 
shell full of the matter of the best sort of sraall-po\, 
and asks what vein you please to have openctl. She ' 
immediately rii)s open that you offer to her with a i 
I large needle (which gives you no more pain than a 
common scratch), and puts into the vein as mueJ) j 
matter as cun lie upon the liead of her needle, and 
after that binds up the little wound with a hollow bit j 
of shell ; and in this manner opens four or five veins, j 
The Grecians have commonly the superstition of I 
opening one in the middle of the forehead, one in | 
each arm, and one on the breast, to mark the sign of l 
the cross; but this lias a very, ill effect, all these j 
wounds leaving little scars, and is not done by those j 
that are not superstitious, wlio choose to have them * 
ill the legs, or that part of the arm that is c(9l]Qccalcd. j 
The children or young patients play together all the i 
rest of the day, and are in perfect health to *tlje « j 
eighth. Then* the fever begins- to sei^e them, and ' j 
they keep their beds two days, very seldom three. 
They have veiy rarely above twenty or thirty iii their 
faces, which never mark ; and in eight days’ time, 
they are as well as before their illness. Where they 
are wounded, there remain running so^es daring the 
distemper, which I don’t doubt is a gr&t relief to it. 
Eveil’y year th(msands undergo this operation; and 
the French araDas.sadbr says pleasantly, that they 
tak^ the small-pox here by way of diversion, as they 
take the waters in other countries^ TWe is no ex- 
ample of any one that lias died in it ; and you may 
believe 1 am well satisfied of the safety of this e^e- 
riment, sipce I intend to tiy it my dwtr 
son. 
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l am patriot enough to take pains to bring this use- 
ful inveiitioju into fashion in England ; and I should 
not fail to write to some of our doctors very particu- 
larly about it, if I knew any one of thorn that I 
thought had tirtuo enough to destroy such a consider- 
able branch their revenue for the good of mankind. 
Jtut thiitt distem]fer is too beneficial to them, not to 
expose to all their resentment the hardy wight that 
should undertake to put an end to it. rerhajw, if 1 
live to return, I may, however, have courago to war 
with them. Upon this occasion, admire the heroism 
in the heart of your friend, &c. 

\To'l4tdy Rich — Fi'mioc hi 171d.] 

Paius, Oct. 10, O. H., 1710. 

* The air of Pari'^ has already hod a good eftect 
upon nic ; for 1 was never in better health, though I 
have been oxtrcmcly ill oil the road from Lyons to 
this place. You may judge how agreeable the jour- 
ney has been to me, which did not want that atldition 
to make mo dislike it. 1 think nothing so terrible as 
objects of misery, except one had the Uod-like attri- 
bute Ilf being capable to redress tliein ; and nil the 
country villages of France show nothing else. While 
the post-horses are changed, the whole town comes out 
to bog, with such miserable starved faces, and thin tat- 
tered clothes, they need no other eloij nonce to persuade 
one of the wif'tchediiess of their condition. This is all 
the Frencli iiiagniticcnce till you come to Fountain- 
bleau, where \ou are showed one thousand five hun- 
dred rooms in the king’s hunting palace. The a)>art- 
irieuts of the royal family are very large, and richly 
gilt; but I saw nothing in the architeeture or paint- 
ing Worth remembering. * * 

I have seen all the beauties, and such (I can’t 

help making use of the coarse word) nauseous crea- 
tures ! so fuutastically absuid in their dress ! so moii- 
sti’onsly unnatural in their paints 1 their hair cut 
short, and curled round their faces, and so loaded with 
jiowder, that it makes it look like white wool! and on 
tlu‘ir cheeks to their chins, unmercifully laid on a shin- 
ing rod japan, that gUstens in a moat flaming manner, so 
t hat they socni to have no resemblance to hmuan fa«*es. 

I am apt to believe that they took the first hint of 
their dress from a fair sheep newly ruddled. ’'J'is 
with pleasure I recollect my dear pretty coiUitry- 
womcn : and if I was writing to anybody else, I shoiiid 
say that these grotesque daubers give me still a higher 
esecom of the natural charms of dear Lady llioh’s 
auburn hair, ami the lively colours of her unsullied 
complexion. 

\_To the Coimtenti of link-- Ovtisgliitij her hi 

TjOiivkok, Anfl. 20, 

My dear Child— -’Tis inqioasible to tell you to what 
ilegree I share with you in the misfortune that has 
happened. I do not Uoubt your own reason will sug- 
gest io*you all the alleviations that can serve on so ! 
sad an occasion, and will not trouble you with the 
coftmonplace topics that are used, generally to no 
])urpos{i, in letters of consolation, JJisappointments 
ought to Ik) lesis sensibly felt at my age than yours ; 
yet 1 own I am so far affected by this, that I have 
need of all my pliilosophy to supjiort it. However, 
let me beg of you not to indulge a useless grief, to 
the prejudic%of your health, which is so necessary to 
youi> family. Everything may turn out better than 
you expect. We see so darkly into futurity, we never 
know when we hare real cause to rejoice or lament. 
The worst appearances hare often happy cdnsequencea, 
as the best lead many times into the gi^atest misfor- 
tunes. Human prudence is very straitly bounded. 
What is most in our power, though little so, is the 
disposition of our own minds. Do not ^ve Vray to 


melancholy; seek' amusements; bo wilUi^ to be 
diverted, and insensibly you will become sb. Weak 
people only place a merit in afSliCtion. , A|?ratoful 
remembrance, and whatever honour wo caU psy to 
their memory, is all that is owing to the dead. Tb*w 
and sorrow are no duties to them, iwid tmiko us in- 
capable of those we owe to the living. ' 

I give you thanks for your care of fny books. 1 
yet retain, and carefully cherish, my taste for read-' 
ing. If relays of eyes were to be hired like post-a‘- 
horses, I would never admit any but silent compa- 
nions ; they afford a constant variety of entertain- 
ment, wjiich is almost the only one pleasing in the 
enjo3rmcnt, and inoffensive in the consequence. I am 
sorry your sight will not permit you a gi*eat use of it : 
the prattle of your little ones, and friendship of Lord' 
Bute, will supply the place of it. My dear child, en- 
deavour to raise your spirits, and believe this adyico 
comes from the tenderness of your most aflectiolnafe 
mother. 

[To the Saim — <hi Fevuik Fdiimtion,^ 

Lohvkkb, Jan. 9ft, X. fi., 17«3. 

Dear Child — Y ou nave given me a gi'cat deui of 
satisfaction by your account of your eldest daughter. 

I am particularly pleased to hear she is a good (irlth- 
meticiau ; it is the best proof of understanding ; the 
knowledge of numbers is one of tlio chief distinetions 
between us and brutes. If there is anything in blood, 
you may reasonably expect your children should be en- 
.dowod with an uncoinnion share of good sense. Mr 
Wortley’s family and mine have both produced some 
of the greatest men that have been born in England ; 

1 mean Admiral Samlwich, and my grandfather, who 
was distinguished by the name of Wise William. I 
have heard Lord Bute’s father mentioned as an eittra^ 
ordinary genius, though ho had ixot many opportuni- 
ties of showing it ; ntid his uncle, the present Duke of 
Argyll, has one of the best heads I ever knew. I will 
therefore speak to you as supposing Lady Mary not 
nnl>' eapable, but desirous of learning ; in that case ' 
by all moans let her bo indulged in it. You will toll 
me r did not make it a part of your tfducaiion ; yxmr 
prospect was vei’y ditterent from hers.' As you had 
muen in your circuinstances to attract the highest 
offers, it seemed your business to learn how to live in 
the world, as it is hers to know how to be easy out of 
it. It is the common error of builders and parents to 
follow some plan they tliink beautiful (and perhaps 
is so), xvitlioui considering that nothing is beautiful 
which is dis[daced. Hence we see so mar^ edifices 
raised, that the raisers can never inhabit, being too j 
large for their fortunes. Vistas are laid open oter 
barren heaths, anti apartments contrived foaaeoobiCftS 1 
very agreeable in Italy, but killiTig in the north of J 
Britain : thus every woman endeavours to breed her j 
daughter a fine lady, qualifying her for a station in i 
which she null never appear, and at the same time in- 
capacitating her lor that retirement to which slie is 
destined. Learning, if she has a rocil taste for it, will 
not only make her contented, but happy in it. No [ 
entertainment is so cheap aft reading, nor any pleasure 
so lasting. She will not want new fashions, nor re- 
gret the loss of expensive divisions, or variety of 
company, if she can be amused with an author in her 
closet. To Irender this apinusement complete, she 
should he iiermitted to learn the languages- I have 
heard it lamented that bo^ys lose so many* years in 
mere learning of words : this is no objection to a girl» 
whose time is not so jirecious i she qinnot advance 
herself in any profession, and has therefore / pdirSi » 
to spare ; and as yoq say her laemciy is gcodj fthe " 
will be very ngi-ccably employed this way. ilicr^ are 
ptWo cautions to be given on this subject ! to . 

think herself learned when she can read or ' 
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eTeUi Grgek, Language are more properly' to t)e call- 
ed vehiciea of learning than learning itself, as may be 
, observed in many sohoolmasters, who, though }>erhaps 
critics in grammar, are the moat ignorant fellows upon 
earth. True knowledge consists in knowing things, not 
words* I would no further wish her a liu^ist than to 
enable her to Voad books in their originals, that are often 
corrupted, and arc always injured, by translations. 
Two hours’ application every morning will bring this 
* about mucli sooner than you can imagine, and she will 
have leisure enough besides to run over the Knglish 
poetry, which is a morv* important part of a woman’s 
education than it is generally supposed. Many a 
young, damsel has been ruined by a fine copy of 
verses, wl^ich she would have laughed at if sho had 
known it had been stolen from Mr Waller. I re- 
member, when I was a girl, I saved one of my com- j 
panions ftora destruction, who communicated to me 
an epistle she was quite charmed with. As she had 
naturally a good taste, she observed the lines were 
not so smooth as Prior’s or Pope’s, but had more 
thought and spirit than any of theirs. She was won- 
, derlully delighted with such a demonstration of her 
lover’s sense and passion, and not a little pleased with 
her-own charms, that had force enough to inspire such 
elegancies. In the midst of this triumph, 1 sinewed 
her that they were taken from Jiandolph’s j>ooms, and 
the unfortunate transcriber was dismissed with the 
scorn he deserved. To say truth, the poor plagiary 
Avas very unlucky to fall into ni}’’ hands ; that author 
1 being no longer in fashion, would have escaped any 
[ one of less universal reading than myself. You should 
encourage your daughter to talk over with you what 
sho reads ; and as you are very capable of distinguish- 
ing, take care she does not mistake pert folly for wit 
and humour, or rhyme for poctr>i Avhich are the com- 
mon errors of young people, and have a train of ill 
conaoquenecs. The second caution to be given Jier 
(and which is most absolutely necessary), is to conceal 
whatever learning sh(> attains, AAith as much solicitude 
as She would hi<le crookedness or lameness ; the par- 
ade of it can only serve to dra w on her the enyy, and 
consoqueiitly the most invetorato hatro<i, of all hr and 
kc fools, wfiich will certainly be at least three parts 
in four of her acquaintance. The use of knowledge 
in our sex, beside the amusement of solitude, is to 
moderate the passions, and Icam to be contented with 
a small expense, which ntv the certain etlccts of a stu- 
dious life ; and it may be preferable even to that fan.e 
which men have engrossed to themselves, and will not 
suffer U8 to share. You will tell me T have not ob- 
served this rule myself ; but you are mistaken : it is 
onl^ inevitable accident that has given nio any repu- 
I tation that way. I have alwa>s carefully avoided it", 

, and ever thought it a misfortune. The explanation 
of this paragraph would occasion a long digression, 
which 1 will not trouble you with, it being my pre- 
mnt design only to say what 1 think useful for the 
instruction of my graiiddaughte/, which 1 have much 
at heart. If she has the same inclination (1 should 
say passion) for learning that I was bom with, his- 
tory, ^ography, and philosophy will furnish her with 
j matenols to l»aas away <;hcerfully a longer life than is 
1 allotted to mor tills. 1 believe there ara few heads 
capalile of making Sir Isaac Newton’s calculations, 

I bdt the result of ^hem is not difficult to be under- 
stood liya mbdopato capacity. Do not fear this should 
I make Imw affect the chai^er of Lady — r-, or Lady 
I ot Mrs — — J those women are ridiculous, not 
t ,beeadse they have leaminjg* but because they have it 
I not. One thinki!i hcrwlf a complete historian, after 
reading Echard^sBomaU History j another a profound 
ph!Jo»<mlier, having got by heatt some of Pope’s imm- 
esaaVif ; aatid a third an able divine, oa the 
itKoigth of TOitfield'is sermons ; thus you hear them 
politioB and controven^. 


It is a saying of Thuqydides, that igoorance^ is bold, 
and knowledge reserved. Indeed it is impossible to 
be fkr advanced in it without being more humbled 
I by a conviction of Jkuman ignorance than, elated by 
i learning. At the same time I recommend l>ooks, 1 
1 neither exclude work nor drawing, ^ I think it is as 
; scandalous for a woman not to know how to use a 
j needle, as for a man not to know how to use a sword. 
I wav once extremely fond of my pencil, and it was a 
great mortilication to me when my father turned oil* 
my master, having made a considerable progress for 
the short time 1 learned. My over-cagemess in the 
pursuit of it had brought a weakness in my eyes, that 
made it neeessary to leave off ; and all the advantage 
1 got was the improvement of my hand. I see liy 
hers that practice will make her a ready writer : she 
may attain it by serving you for a secretary, when 
your health or affairs make it troublesome to you to 
write yourself; and custom will make it an agreeable 
ajUusomont to her. She cannot have too many for 
that station of life which will probably be her fate. 
The ultimate end of your education was to make you 
a good wife (and I have the comfort to liear tliat you 
afe one) ; hers ought to be to make her happy in a 
virgin state. I will not say it i.s happier, but it is 
undoubtedly safer, than any marriage. In a lottery, 
where there is (at the lowest computation) ten thou- 
sand blanks to a prize, it i« the most pruiient choice 
dbt to venture. 1 have always been so thoroughly 
persuaded of this truth, that, notwithstanding the 
nattering views I had for you (as I never intended 
you a sacrifice to my vanity), I thought 1 owed you 
the justice to lay before you all the hazard.s attending 
matrimony : you may recollect 1 did so in the strongest 
manner. Perhaps you may have more success in the 
instructing your daughter ; she has so much company 
at home, she will not need seeking it abroad, and will 
more readily take the notions you think fit to give ' 
her. a\s you were alone in my family, it would have 
been thought a groat cruelty to sufi’er you no com- 
])auiouH of your owji age, especially having so many 
near relations, and I do not wonder their oj»inions in- 
fluenced yours. I was not sorry to see, you not deter- 
mined on a single life, knowing it was not your father ’.s 
intention ; and contented myself with endeavouring to 
make yonr homo so easy, that you might Tiot be in 
haste to leave it. 

I am afraid you will think this a very long insigni- 
ficant letter. I hope the, kindness of the design uill 
excuse it, being willing to give you every proof in my 
pow'er that I am yonr most affectionate mother. 


M E 'r • II Y S I C I A N fi. 

Two distinguished i>lulosopliical wTiters adorn this 
period, Shaftesbury and Berkeley. Both were ac- 
complished and elegant authors, and both, in their 
opinions, influenced other minds. The mom/ sen.% 
of the former was adopted by Hutcheson, and the 
idealism of Berkeley was reproduced by Hume. •, 

EARL OF SnAFTESnURY. 

Anthony Ashley Coofeb, the third Earl of 
Sliaftesbury, was born in London in 1671. After a 
careful private education, he travelled for soifie time, 
and in 1693 entered the House of Conft'nons. Five 
years afterwards, he repaired to Holland, and culti- 
vated the society of ^nd Le Clerc. On his 

retAirn he succeeded to the earldom, and spoke fre- 
quently in the House of Lords, All his parliamen- 
tary appearances were creditable to his talents, and 
honourable to his taate and feelings. His first pub- 
lication was in 1708, A Detter on Enihusiamt prompted 
by the extravagance of the French prophets, whose 
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zeal had degenerated into intolerance. In 1709 aji- 
jHjared his Moralists, a Philosophical Rhapsody, and 
Sensus Cmnmunis, an essay upon the freedom of wit 
and humour. In this latter produ<;tion he vindicates 
the use of ridicule as a test of truth. In 1710 he 
published auothev slight work, a Soliloquy, or Adiure 
to an Author. Soon afterwards ill health compelled 
Lord Shaftesbury to seek a warmer climate. Ifo 
hxod on Naples, where he died in February 1710, 
at the early age of forty-tWo. A complete eollec- 
tion of his works was publislied in 1716, in three 
volumes, under the general title of Chnruckrisikt. if\ 
Men, Manners, Opinions, and Times. I 



' r..ni (.! 

TIu* style ol Shafreshury is lefty and musical. lie 
bestowed gieat jxiiiis on the (•on>tnicJii)n of his sen- 
tences, and the I ibour is too n]))>'ireiit. Desirous 
also of blending lli, nobleman ami man of the worht 
with the auth(>r, ii tone of assmuplwm and familia- 
j rity deforms some of liis arguim'iits and illustrations. 

' He was an ardent admirer of tin* ancients, and in 
i his dialogue entilled ‘The iVlor.dtst.'!,’ has adopted 
in a gvt'iit measure the elevated .stvle of Ids favourite 
Plato. Witli those who liold iff like estimation tb-‘ 
works of tbal, ‘ divine pliilosojiher.’ and who are 
willing to exeluinge continuity, precision, And sim- 
, pliedty, for meloily and .statelinc.ss of diction, ‘The 
Moralists’ cannot fail to be regarded, as it was by 
Leibnitz and Monboddo, with enthusiastic admiration. 

The religious tendency of Shaftesbury's writings 
•hasl»een extensively discussed, 'fhat he is a power- 
ful and decided ciiarapion against the atheists, i.s 
universally admitted ; but with respect to his opi- 
nion of Christianity, diflerent views have lx‘en en- 
tertained. I'n any one, however, who candidly 
coiiBiders the tone of levity and disparagemeht in 
which, ill rasHiy parts of the ‘Characteristics,* ho 
speakfe of revelation, a future state, and some other 
Christian doctrines, we think jt will appear that Dr 
Leland had good reason to imdude him among the 
authors replied to in his ‘View of the Principal 
Deistical Writers.’ The representation of Shaftes- 
bury’s views given by that eminent divine in his 
fifth and sixth letters, seems to us well supported, 
and free from prejudice. A perusal of the ‘ Charac- 
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teristics' will make it evidtmt that much of the con- ’ 
troversy which tlie work lias occasioned hM arisen 
from the inconsistent opinions expressed in its dif- | 
ferent parts. j 

As a moralist, Lord vShafte.shary holds the conspi- I 
cuous place of founder of that school of philosophers I 
by whom virtue and vice are i*egarded as naturally 
and fundamentally distinct, and who consider man 
to bts endowed with a ‘ moral sen.se’ by which those ^ 
are di.scriininated, and at once approviil of or con- 
demned, without reference to the self-interest of him 
who judges. In opposition to floblxss, he m.aintains 
that the natiiru of irian is such a.s to lead to the 
exercise of benevolent and disinterested atfections in 
the social state ; and he earnestly inculcates the thn:- 
trinc, that virtue is more conducive than vkv to the 
temporal liappiness of those who )jracti3e it. He j 
speaks of ‘conscience, or a luiturrd sensc^ of the otlious- j 
ness of crime and injustice and remarks, that as, in j 
the cas<' of objects of the external senses, ‘ the shufies, j 
motions, colours, and proportions of tliese latter being I 
preseuled to our eye, there neecssarily results a , 
licaiitv or defonnity, according to the diflerent mea- i 
sure, arrangenient, jo d disposition of tlmir several i 
]>uris ; so, in bebaviour and actions, when presented ; 
fo our understanding, then? must be found, of neces- 
sity, jui ii[>parcnt difiermiee, according to the regu- ] 
larity and irn'guhinty of tfic sulijeids.’ The mind, ; 
sjiys he, ‘feels the 8(dl and harsh, the agreeable aud 1 
disagreeable, in the affections ; and finds a foul aud ' 
fair, a harmonious j>nd a dissonant, as really artd 
truly Imre as in any inusic.;il numbers, or in the out- ' 
ward forms or Tcpreseutitiuns of sensible things. I! 
Nor can it withhold its admiration and eestacy, its j 
aversitm .and scorn, any more in what relates to otie j 
than to ilic other of these subjects.’ * llowovor false , 
or corrupt it be within itself, it liuds tlui dilferenoe, ; 
as to beauty und eonuiliness, between ono heart and | 
j anotlier; Jind accordingly, in all disinterested cases, : 
must approve in some measure of what is natural 
;iu(l honest, and disapprove wluit is dishonest and 
euirnpt.’ This doidriiie, which in the pages of 
Slijiftesbury is left in a very imperfect stetc. has ' 
been successfully followed out by i>r lIutchc*Hon of 
fJlasgow, and subsequently adopted and illiistrated 
by Ih'Jd, Stewart, and Jlrowm.** 

Ikpi'ou ntation of the tit'alc of Reanty and ! 

Love,'] j 

[From ‘ Tim MoraHslN’t] 

1 have now a better idea of that melancholy you 
discotere<l ; and, notwithstanding tlie hUmorous turn 
\ou were iilea^cd to give it, 1 am persuaded it has a 
different foundation from any of those fantastical 

* Gray (he who had almost aa cordial :i hatred os Swift 
fin phiiOMiphicjil uovclticB, luis givey a stiroogtio view of 
Shaftesbury's merits ns an author, lu a latter to his col^iego i 
friend, SI onnhewer ; — ■ 

* You snv you cunnot eonecive how Lord Shaftesbury eii Jiio ! I 
to bo a philnsopher iu vogue; I will tell you : First, he Wfta i\ j i 
lonl ; Booondly, be was ns vain as any of his renders; thirdly, , 
men are very prone to Ue-lievo what they nut uodurstand ; 1 j 
fourthly, tlioy will believe anything at all, prodded t^ey aro j j 
under no oldigation to believe it ; dfthly, thuy love to ti^e a j 
new road, even w'lten that roa<l leads nowbe’xs ; sixthly, be j 
was reckoned a fine writer, and swonert always to moiuj more ' j 
than bo said. Would you have any more reasons ? An inter- ; 
val of about forty yeara has pretty well dMroyed tbo ohttrm. | 
A dead lord ranka but wUh commoners ; vanity is no longer , ! 
intcrcisted iu the matter, for the new road has Iwcomo an old 
ouc,' 

t This passage reucivc) fixuti Sir James Huckiiitoiih the 
praiso ‘ ti«tt thorn is scarcely any composition In our 
more lofty in its moral and religious sentiments, pr ineir«;m« 
quisitely elegant ami musical in Its diction.* ' '♦ 
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eausies I then to it. Love, doubtloHS, is at 

the bottom, but a nobler love than such an common 
beauties inspire. 

Hero, in my turn, I began to raise my voice, and 
imitate the solemn way yon had been teaching me. 
K nowing m you are (continued I), well knowing and 
I experienced in all the degrees and orders of beauty, 
. in all the mysterious charms of the particular forms, 
; you rise to what is more general ; and with a lai^cr 
[■ heart, and mind more comprehensive, you generously 
[ seek that which is highest in the kind. Not capti- 
I rated by the lineaments of a fair face, or the well- 
drawn proportions of a human body, you view the life 
itself, and embrace rather the blind which adds tho 
lustre, and renders chiefly oiniable. 

Nor is tho enjoyment of such a single beauty sufli- 
cient to satisfy such an aspiring soul. It seeks how 
to cdinbin© more beauties, and by what coalition of 
those to forth a beautiful society. It views commu- 
nities, friendships, relation.s, duties ; and considers 
by what harmony of particular minds the general 
harmony is compo.sed, and common weal oslabli.shed. 
Nor .satisfied even with public good in one community 
of men, it frames itself a nobler object, and with en- 
larged affection seeks the good of mankind. It dwells 
with pleasure amidst that reason and those orders on 
which this fair correspondence and goodly intere-st is 
established. Laws, constitutions, civil and religious 
rites ; whatever civilises or polishes rude mankind ; 
the 8ciencc.s and arts, philosophy, morals, virtue ; the 
flourishing state of human affairs, and tlie perfection 
of human nature; those arc its delightful prospects, 
and this the chann of beauty which attracts it. 

Still ardent iu this pursuit (such is its love of order 
and perfection), it rests not here, nor satisfies it.sidf 
with tho beauty of a j)art, but extending further its 
comniunioativo Ijounty, seeks tho good of all, and 
affects the interest and prosperity of the whole, 'rrue 
to its native world and higher country, ’tis licr-* it 
seeks order and perfection, washing the best, and 
hoping still to find a jimt and wise administration. 
And 8in(?e all hope of this were vain and idle, if no 
Uiuvcnsal Mind presided; since, w’it.'.out such a su- 
j)rome intelligence and providential care, ila- 4li.s- 
j tratrfced univer.se must be condemned to suffer infinite 
! calamities, 'tis here the generous mind labours to 
I discover that healing cause by wliich the intcrft.st of 
i the whole is securely established, the beauty of tldng>, 
and the universal order happily sustained. 

; This, Palemon, is the labour of your soul * and this 
its melancholy : wdien unsuccessfully pu: .aing the 
j supreme beauty, it meets with darkening clouds which 
I intercept its sight. Monsters -trisc, not those from 
I,/ibyau deserfs, but from the heart of man more fer- 
tile, and with their horrid aspect cast 'an unseemly 
j reflection upon nature. She, helpless as she is thought, 

! and working thus absurdly, is contemned, the govem- 
j ment of the world arraigned,' and Deity mado ’loid. 
j Much is alleged in answer, to show why nature errs ; 
j ani' when she seems most ignorant or perverse in her 
j productions, I assert her even then as wise and provi- 
I (lent as in her goodliest works. For ’tis wot then 
1 that men complaiii of the world’s order, or abhor the 
j face of Uiiwgs, when they see varioms intci’ests mixed 
: and ihtorferiwgj natures subordinate, of different 
: kinds, opposed ono to another, and in their diflferent 
! operationB snbtpitted, the higher to the lower, Tis, 
j on the couitrar/,' from this ordet of inferior and supe- 
; rior things, that w® adrutro the world’s beauty, founded ; 

thus on contrariOtiieR ; w^J^lst from such various and | 
j dii^greoing principles a UniverHal concord is estab- 1 
Kjjhed, , ' j 

I . Thus iu several orders of terrestrial forms, a 
I’ rwi^ation hf requiwd-Aa sacrifice and mutual yield- 
I ing of natures one to another. The ie^tables by 
j death sustain the auimela, and animal bodies 


dissolved enrich tho earth, and raise again the vege- 
table world. The numerous insects are reduced by 
the superior kinds of birds and beasts ; and tlieso 
again are checked liy rnari, who in his turn submits 
to other natures, a^d resigns his form, a sacrifice iu 
common to the rest of things. And if in natures so 
little exalted or pre-eminent aboV«i each other, tho 1 
sacrifice of interests can appear so just, how much j 
more reasonably may all inferior natures be subjected • 
to tho superior nature of the world ! — that world, ' 
Paletnon, which even now transiiortcil you, when the [ 
sun’s fainting light gave way to these bright coustid- j 
latioiis, and left you this wide system to contcinplutc. j 

Here are those laws which ought not, nor can sub- | 
mil to anything below. Tho central powers wliich i 
hold the lasting orbs in their just poise and move- 
ment, must not be controlled to save a fleidiug form, 
and re.scuo from the precipice a puny animal, whose 
brittle frame, however protected, must of Hsclf so 
soon dissolve. 'J’he ambient air, the inward vapours, 
the impending meteors, or whatever elso is iiutrimen- 
tal or preservative of this earth, must operate in a 
natural course; and other good constitutions must 
submit to the good habit and constitution of the all- 
sustaining globe. Let us not wonder, tlicretorc, ii by 
earthquakes, storms, pestilential blasts, nether m' 
upper fires, or floods, the animal kinds art; oft afflicted, 
and whole species perhaps involved at onoo in coin- 
mon ruin. Nor need ne wonder if the inleiior form, 
the soul and temper, jiartakes of this occasional de- 
formity, ami Hymi>athiscs often with its close jiartuci. 
Who is there that can wonder either at tlie sicknesses 
of sense or the depravity of minds inclosed in such 
frail bodies, and depemient on such pcivertible or- 
gans ? 

Hero, then, is tliat solution you require, and lunce 
tho.so seeming bloinishes cast upon nature. Noi is 
there ought hi this beside what is nataiiil and good. 
’Tis ffood which is predominant ; and every (•on'U])tlb]e 
and mortal nature, by its mortality ami corruption, 
yields only to some better, and all in common to that 
best and highest nature which is incorruptible and 
immortal. 


ni.snojp nuuKELEV. . 

Du (Ieoikji: Beukelev, to whom ’’oih! assigned j 
every virtue under beaven/ was born nt Tliouias- 
towui, in the county of Killcemiy% in lo84. lie was i 
distingui.sheil at Dublin university for Ids proflcu i. -v j 
in mutheniatical studies, and became n ‘t-llow^ of '^I’ri- I 
nity college. In 1705) appeared his a • V/.s( •, 

and in 1710 the Principles of Human Knvu. /</c. 

1713 he published hie Three Dialoyues hetwece fhii,,s 
and Phihnowi, in which his ideal system w.as d x'd 
in language singularly animated and iniagiuati o 
now beciinie acquainted with >Sw'ift, i ope, k.u de, 
and the other memlHjrs of that hrilliaut circle,, by 
whom he seems to have been sincerely beloted. He 
accompanied the Earl of Peterborough, as ehapluin 
and secretary, in Ins embassy to Sicily, and after- 
wards travelled on the continent as tutor to Mr 
Ashe, son of the Bishoj^ of Clogher. This second 
excursion engaged him upwards of four years. 
While abrojwl, we find him writing thus , justly and 
finely^ to Pope : ‘ As merchants, antiquaries, men of 
pleasure, &c., have all different views^^n travelling, 

I know not whether it miglit not be worth a pivet’s 
while to travel, in order to store his mind wdth 
strong images of natdire. Green fields and groves, 
flowery meadows and purling streams, are nowheit* 
in such perfection as in Engmd ; but if you would 
know lightsome days, warm suns, and blue skies, 
you must come to Italy ; and to enable u man to de- 
scribe rooks and precipi^s, it is absolutely necessary 
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that he pass the Alps.’ While at Raris, Berkeley 
visited the Fr^ilrh philosopher Malebronche* then 
in ill healthy fVom a disease of the lungs. A dispute 
ensued as to the ideal systosn, Mi^branche Was 
so impetuous in argument, that^ he brought on a 
violent increase^of his disorder, which carried him 
off in a few days. This must have been a more than 
itleal disputation to the amiable Berkeley, who 
could not but be deeply afflicted by such a tragic 
result. Ouihis return, he published a Latin tract, 
De Motn, and an essay on the fhtal South-Sea 
Scheme in 1720. Pope introduced" him to the Earl 
of Burlington, and by that nobleman he was recom- 
mended to the Duke of Grafton, lord-lioutenant 
of Ireland, His grace made Berkeley his chaplain, 
and afterwards appointed him to the deanery of 
Derry. It was soon evident, however, that per- 
sonal aggrandisement was never on object of inte- 
rest with this benevolent philosopher. lie had long 
been cherishing a project, which he announced as 
a ‘scheme for converting the savage Americana 
to Christianity, by a college to be erected in the 
Sumincr Islands, otherwise called the Isles of Ber- 
rnudn.’ In this college, ho moat ‘ exorbitantly pro- 
posc(i,’ as Swift humorously remarked, ‘a whole 
imndved pounds a-j'car for himself, forty pounds for 
a fclhjw, and tcn for a student.’ No anticipated 
difficulties could daunt him, and he communicated 
his enthusiasm to others. Coadjutors were obtained, 
a royal charter was granted, and Sir Kobert Walpole 
promised a sum of X20,0()0 from the government to 
promote the undertaking, in 1728 Berkeley and 
hia friends sailed for Jliiode TslaniL There they re- 
mained for seven years; but the minister proved 
f iithlesB : tlie promised sum was never ])aid, and 
the pliilosopher returned to Ihirope. In his forced 
retirement, he had applied Uimself to his literary 
pursuits, ami in he published The Minute Philo- 
finpher, a senes of moral and philosophical dialogues. 
Fortune again smiled on Berkeley: l>c became a 
favourite u'ith Queen Caroline, und in 1734 was ap- 
j)i-iiited to the bishopric of Cloyno. Lord Chester- 
field afterwards offered him tlio see of Cloglicr, which 
was double the value of ^hat of Cloyno; but he dc- 
; chned tiio preferment. Some usefid tracts were 
' afterwards published by the bishop, including mie on 
j tar-watcr, wbieh he considered to possess high me- 
! diein tl \u'tu<'8. Another of his works is entitled 
1 1 '/le Ouar ; containing eei'eral Queries proponed to 
I, the Cmnidcration of the Public. In 1752 he removed 
I w itb his family to Oxford, to superintend the educa- 
: 1 tion of ime vif his sons ; and, conscious of the impro-' 
j ; pricty of residing apart from his diocese, he eiidea- 
j voured to exchange bis bishoitfic for some canonry 
i or college at Oxford. Failing of success, he wrote 
to resign his bishopric, worth £1400 per annum ; 
hut the king declar^ that he should die a bishop, 

' though he gave him liberty to reside where be 
i leased This incident is honourable to both parties. 
In 1753 the good prelate died suddenly at his resl- 
o deftce at Oxford, and his remains were interred ip 
Christ-church, where a monument was erected to 
his memory. Tlie life of Berkeley presents a strik- 
ing picture of patient labour and romantic withu- 
siasra, of learning and genius, benevolence and worth. 
His dislike to the pursuits and troubles of ambition 
are thus exjvessed by him to a friend in 1747 ; — 

* In a letter from England, which 1 told you came a 
week ago, it was said that sev^^ of our Irish bishops 
were earnestly contending fbr the piimsey. Fray,, 
who are they ? I thought Bishop Stone was only 
talked of at present I ask thiji question merely 
out of curiosity, vgA not from any intemst, I assure 
you. I am no man^s rival or eoinpetitor in thia mib* 
ter. 1 am not la love with frasts, arid erowdl, and 


visits, and late hours, and ^rai^ and a hurry 
of affairs, oftehdnsigniftcant Fdr iby owh, private 
satisfaction, 1 had ratlier he master of mb time tlian 
wear a diadem. 1 repeat these thin^ to that 
X may not seem to have declined tm gteps ^to the 
pnmacy out of singularity, - or pride, or stupidity, 
but from solid motives. As for the ar^ment from 
the opportunity of doing good, X observe; tliat duty 
obliges men in high station not to decline oecaeionq,^ 
of doing good ; but duty doth not obli^ men to solicit 
such higli stations,’ He was a poet as wad as a ma- 
thematician and philosopher, and ,had he cultivated 
the lighter walks of literature, might have shone 
with lustre in a field which he hilt rarely visited. 
He wrote sonje essays for the ‘Guardian’ of his 
friend Steele; and when inspired with, his trans- 
atlantic mission, he penned the following fine moral 
verses, that seem to shadow forth the fast accom- 
plishing greatness of the new world 

Verm on the Proxjoect of Planting Arte and 
in Amtnca. 

The Muse, disgusted at an age and dims 
Barron of efrry glorious thovjc, 

In distant lands now waits a hotter time, 

Producing subjects worthy fame. 

In happy climes, where ^roiu the genial sun 
And virgin earth, such scenes ensue. 

The force of art by nature seems outdone^ 

And fancied beauties by the true : 

111 happy climes, the sent of Innocence, 

Where nature guides and virtue rules, 

Whore men Hhall not imiwHc for truth and senjm , 

The pedantry of courts and schools : 

There Khali bo sung another golden age, 

The riM‘ of empire and of arts. 

The good and great inspiring epic rage. 

The wisent heads and noblest hearts. 

X<*t fluch as Europe breeds in her decay; 

Such as she bred when fresh and young,.. 

When heavenly flame did animate her clay. 

By future poets shall be sung. 

■Westward the course of emjiiro takes Its wayj 
The fo?ir first acts nl^ca(^y post, , ; 

A fifth shall close the drama with the day ; 

Time’s noblest oftspring is the last. 

The works of Berkeley form on important land- 
mark in meta physical science. At first his valv^ 
able and original ‘ Theory of Vision’ was considterea 
a philosophical romance, yet his doctrines ara qoW 
incorporated with every system of optips,’ * The 
chief aim of Berkeley was ‘to disting^fr; the Im- 
mediate aiul natural objects of sight from iliie sesm- 
ingfy instantaneous conclusions which axperiehoe and 
habit teaeffi us to draw from them In our earliest 
infancy ; or, in the more concise metaphysical lan- 
guage of a later period, to draw the line betweeh 
the original and the acquired pmftgftions <4* 
eye.** The ideal system of Berkeley was wrliteh. 
to expose the sopnistiy of materialism, htit it ll 
defective and enutieous* He attempts to 
that extension and figure, hardness and 
and all Sehfiltde qualities, are merp ifr# . 

of the mind, which cannot possibly «<i»t Ih Iff-''; 
sentient subftaiioe~-« theory whum, it haa bm'; 
justly remarked^ tends to uiminge the whole 
of the human understanding, by shsi|tjDig OUT 'poh* '! 
fidence^ in those prindples m bdipf whldi 
emeptial, part of its constitatkiph 
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* evidently oonsUti^od noi as states of the individual 

mind, but tie «epB.riite things in it, and 

capable of existing in other Blinds* but in tbern 
alone r Itnd' it is, in ponseqnence of tSiesegasnmptions 
tfiat his systenit if it mrete to be considered as a ; 
system of teeptidsm, is chieily defective. But; 

, having, as be supposed, these id^, and conceiving 
that they did not perish when they ceased to exist 
' in his mind, since the same ideas recurred at inter* 
Wals, be deduced; :&om tiie necessity which there 
seemed for some Omnipresent mind, in which t!\ey 
might exlist during^ the intervals of recurrence, the 
necessary existence of the Deity j and if, indeed, as 
he supposed, Ideas be something different from the 
mind itself, recurring only at interviUs to created 
minds, a^d incapable of existing but in mind, the 
demonstration of some infinite omnipresent mind, in 
which they exist during tli^e intervals of recur* 
rhnee to finite miuds, must be allowed to be perfect. 
The whole force of the pious demonstration, there- 
fore, which Berkde^ flatterer! himself with having 
urged irresistibly, is completely obviated by the 
simple denial, that ideas are anything more than the 
mind itself affocted In a certain manner; since, in 
this case, our ideas exist no longer than our mind is 
afibeted in' that particular manner w'hich constitufes 
O^tcbl^icalar idea; and to say that our ideas exist 
in the divine mind, would thus be to say, only, that 
oiir mind itself exists in the divine mind. There is 
not the sensation of colour in addition to the mind, 
nor the f^sation of fragrance in addition to the 
ihlndi but'thc sensation of colour is the mind exist- 
ing ip. a certain state, and the sensation of fragrance 
is the mind existing in a different state.** The 
a^ji^le of Berkeley has been generally admired : it 
is clesr and unaffected, with the easy grace of the 
polished philosopher. A love of description and of 
external nature is evinced at times, and possesses 
fomethiog of the freshness Of Izaak Walton. 

lTndttstry.2 

{TiKHa * An Bf»ay towards preventing the Ruin of Great 
BrltiUii,* wtltten soon after tlie affair of the South -Sea 
9ohein«.3 

* Ihdustty is the natural sure way to wealth ; this is 
,So true^, that it is Impossible an industrious free peo- 
pW ‘sb^ld w^t the necessaries and comforts of li.^e, 

i^e enjoy them under any form of government. 
lkCCpey-,is so for useful to the public, as it promoteth 
indUsity, and credit having the same effect', is of the 
same value with money ; but money or credit circu- 

> iXting through a nation hand to hand, without 
ptu^iucing labour and industiy in the inhabitants, is 
direct gomiug. 

s H is not impossible for cunning men to make such 
plausible schemes, as may draw those who are less 
into their own and the public ruin. But 
is no man of senM and honesty but 
fou4|tX#,,aBd own, whether he understands the game 
br it is an evident folly for any people, Instead 

the old honest methods of industry 
Imd ^ w*! down to a public gaming-table 

abd pls^ ^ <)ue to another. 

^ a state for acquiring 
or nierit, the- less there will be 
vhait.^|Sfeafi' s this is as evident as the ruin 
ifc; ;if^d«J^hen money is shifted from 
fortuitous manner, that 
Acquire in an instant 
.desert; while -others 
Xtrif#4/ef. /plentiful fortunes, and 

> bwtt ttarioe and credulity. 


what exn be hoped for on the ope ^nd but abandoned 
luxury and wantonness, or on ^e other but extreme 
madness and despair ) 

In short, all presets for growing rich by sudden and 
ex^mordliiaiy m^ods, as they operate violently on 
the passions of mto, ap<i encourage them.tp despise 
the slow moderate ^nt that are tb be made by an 
h(mest industry, murt be .ruinous to the public, and 
even the winnors themselves will at length be iuyolvod 
in the public ruin. * * 

Ood grant the time he not near when men shall 
say, * This island was once inhabited by a religious, 
brave, sincere people, of plain uneprrupt maimers, 
respecting inbred worth rather than titles and appeai - 
ances, assertors of liberty, fovers of their country, 
jealous of their own rights, and unwilling to infringe 
the rights of others ; improvers of learning and useful 
arts, enemies to luxury, tender of otlicr men’s lives, 
and prodigal of their own ; inferior in nothing to the 
old Greeks or Homans, and superior to each of those 
people in the perfections of the other. Such were our 
ancestors during their rise and greatness ; but they 
degenerated, grew servile flatterers of men in power, 
adopted Epicurean notions, became venal," corrupt, 
injurious, which drew upon them the hatred of Ood 
and man, and occasioned their final ruin.* 






^ [i’jrjudi'cM and Opinions.'] 

Prejudices are notions or opinions wliich the mind 
entertains without knowing the grounds and reasons 
of them, and which are assented to without examina- 
tion. The first notions which take possession of the 
minds of men, with regard to duties social, moral, and 
civil, may therefore be justly styled prejudices. Tlie 
mind of a young creature cannot remain empty ; if 
you do not put into it- that which is good, it W'ill be 
sure to receive that which is bad. 

I Do what you can, there will still be a bias froui 
education ; and if so, is it not better this bias should 
, lie towards things laudable and useful to society I 
This bias still operates, although it may not always 
prevail. The notions first instilled Lave the earliest 
influence, take the deepest root, and generally are 
found to give a colour and complexion to the sub-sr- ] 
quent lives of men, inasmuch as they are in truth the 
great source of human actions. It npt gold, or 
honour, or power, that moves men to act, but the 
opinions they entertain of those things. Hence it 
follows, that if a magistrate should say, * No matter 
what notions men embrace, 1 will take heed to tlieir 
actions,* therein he shows his weakness ; for, such as 
’ are men’s notions, such will be their deeds. 

For a man to do as he would be done by, to love 
his neighbour as himWf, to honour bis superiors, to 
believe that God scans all his actions, and will reward 
or punish them, and to think that he who is guilty of 
fal^hood or injustice hurts himself more than any 
one else ; are not these such notions and principles as 
every wise governor or legislator would cov^ above 
all things to have firmly rooted in the mind of oVery 
individual under bis care I This is allowed even** by <' 
the enemies of religion, who would fain ^ve it 
thought the offspring of state policy, honouring its 
usefulness at the same time that they disparage its 
truth. What, therefore, cannot he acquired by evciy 
man’s reasoning, must be introduced by .praccpt, and 
'riveted by custom; that is to say, thfisWlk of man- 
kind must, in all civilised societies, have Uieir 
by timely instruction, well seasoned and furnished 
with proper notions, which, although the grounds or 
nroofo thereof be unknown to thfon, will pevertho- 
less iufiueuoe their conduct, and s<r for ponder iiiem 
useful members of, riie State. Bat if strip iuen | 
of these their potions, or,4f you will, jpfo^udie^ with 
tegard to modesty, decency, justice^ dharifiy, ahd thd 
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' Rke, you will acKl^ii find tfiem so mway, moMtew, 
‘ utterly unfit for human aouiety. 

I dpaire it may Iw cutMidered ihaA m«a rant 
leisure, opportunity* or fafeultieig, to deritre conclusions 
from their principles, and ostablirfi lUotality On a 
foundation of hiiman scieitoe. Tme it is (as St Paul 
observes) that the * invisible things of God, ftom the 
creation of the' world, are clearly seen ;* and from 
thence the duties of natural religion may be dis- 
covered. But these thin^ are seen and discovered 
by those alone who open their eyes and look narrowly 
for them. Now, if you look throughout the world, 
you shall find but few of these narrow inspectors and 
inquirers, very few who make it their business to 
analyse opinions, and pursue them to their rational 
source, to examine whence truths spring, and how 
they are inferred. In short, you shall find all men 
full of opinions, but knowledge only in a few. 

It is impossible, from the nature and circumstances 
of human kind, that the multitude should be philo- 
sophers, or that they should know things in their 
causes. We see every day that, the rules, or conclu- 
sions alone, are sulficicnt fur the shopkeeper to state 
his account, the sailor to navigate his ship, or the 
carpenter to measure his timber ; none of which un- 
derstand the theory, that is to say, the grounds and 
reasons cither of arithmetic or geometry. Kven so in 
moral, political, and religious matters, it is manifest 
that the rules and opinions early imbibed at the first 
dawn of understanding, and without the least glimpse 
of science, may yet produce excellent efiects, and be 
very useful to the world ; and that, in fact, they are 
so, will be very visible to every one who shall observe 
what passeth round about him. 

It may not be amiss to inculcate, that the differ- 
ence between prejudices and other opinions doth not 
consist in this, that the foi'incr are false and the lat- 
ter true ; but in this, that the former are taken ui>on 
trust, and the latter acquired by reasoning. He who 
hath been taught to believe tlie immortality of the 
soul, may be as right in hia notion a.s be who hath 
reasoned himself into that opinion. It will then by 
no means follow, that bircause this or that notion is a 
prejudice, it must be therefor© false. The not distin- 
guishing between prejudices and errors is a prevailing 
oversight among our modem free-thinkcrH. 

There may be, indeed, certain mere prejudices or 
opinions, which, having no reasons either assigned or 
assignable to support them, are neverthelesfi enter- 
tained by the mind, because they are intruded be- 
times into it. Such may Ihj supjKised false, not be- 
cause they were early learned, or learned without 
their reasons, but because there arc in truth no rea- 
sons to be given for them. ^ 

Certainly if a notion may be concluded fal»c be- 
cause it was early imbibed, or because it is with most 
men jtn object of belief rather than of knowledge, one 
may by the same reasoning conclude several proposi- 
tions©of Euclid to be false. A simple apprehension 
of conclusions, as taken in themselves, without the 
tJeduetions of science, is what falls to the share of 
mankind in g^eral. Religious awe, the precepts of 
parents and masters, the wisdom of legislators, and 
the occnmulated experience of ages, suppW the place 
of proofs and reasonings with the vulgar of all ranks ; 
I would say that discipline, national constitution, 
and laws humsm or Divine, ate so many plain land- 
marks whiih guide them into the paths wherein it is 
presumed they ought to tread. 

[jProm * Miimm Ooncemmff 

A man who hath no sense of God or consciimoc, 
would yt>u ifiake such a one guariRan to your child! 
if not, why gnardian to thb state 1 
A fop, or man of pleasure, znakes hat a Bcnrvy 
patriot. 


He who says there is no^auch thii^ iss an honest 
man, you may -be sure is himself 
The patriot aims nt- his private gQo4 imhlie. 
The knave makes tho public subservient tfil^'pprivate 
interest. The former considers Ultneelf a« h 

whole, the latter oonsidom himself at the V, ^ 
Moral evil Is never to be committed ; physich^m^li 
may be incurred either to avoid a giehttr cyil# pff tn 
procure a good. 

When the heart is right, there is true patriotism. ♦ ' 
The fawning courtier and the surly squire 0%n 
mean the same thing— each his own interest. 

Ferments of the worst kind soected to (lerfect in- 
action. 


HISTORICAL, CRITICAL, AND THEOtOaiCAt 
WRITERS. 

In these departments we have no very distih- 
guished names, utiless it be that of Bentley At a 
dassicol critic. 


LAWUENCE ECHAUXL 

Lawrence Echahi) (1671-1730) was a volumi- 
nous w-riter and Iiistorian. After receiving educa- 
tion nt the university of Cambridge, he entered into 
orders, and obtained tlie livings of Wclton and Elk- 
'ington in Lint'ulnshire. In 1 7 12 he was preferred to 
the archdeaconry of Rtowe, and became also a pre- 
bendary in the cathedral of Lincoln. His leisure wus . 
devoted to historiisil pursuits, and he publlifbed a 
Historsf of England, a General EocleMtOMticaJ 
a Historg of Rome, a General Gazetteer^ dtc. His 
History of England was atlatsked by Oalamy and 
Oldmixon j but it long maintained its ground \ and 
his Ecclesiaslical History has been often repriubsd. 
Without aiming at philosophical analysis or hiv^- 
tigation, Echard was a cnrefiil compiler, witli com- 
petent learning and judgment. 


JOHN 8TRVPK. 

John Strype ( 1643 - 1737 ) was a laborious < 9 oUdb-\ 
tor and literary antiquary. His works afibrd amble 
illustrations of ecclesiastical history and bibgimpity . 
at peritxls of strong national interest and importance,, 
and they are now reckoned among the most , 
able of our standard memorials. The wrftin^^ef 
Strype consist of a Idfe of Archbishop - 

(1694), a Life of Sir TJiomas Smith - 


^ Bishop Aylmer (1701), a L\fe of Sw Jolm 
(170.')), Annals of the Reformation, four tomfUAS 
(1709-31), a Life of Archlmhop C7riWo/ 
and Letters of Archbishop Parker (ITUV .JCM o/ 
Archbishop Whitgift (^VJ EadesiaeR^Mcit^^ 
three volumes (1721). lie also edit^ 8toW*e Sur- 
vey of London, and part of Dr Lig^tfiiot's works. 
Strype was the son of a forcigu^refUgee, John Vion 
Stryp, a native of Brabant, #ho fled to Englaml^Un 
account of his religion, and frdlowed the busiuest uf 
a silk merchant. The son received a daistURl Edu- 
cation at Cambridge, and entering into lidy oniters, 
became successively curate of Theydon^Boys^ iu 
Essex, preacher In Low X^yton, rector Of 
in Sussex, and lecturer at Hackn^. He 
his clerical charges in 1724, and from 
his death, which happened in his nlneiy4iiiuyfll 
he resided at Hackney with Hr 
nary, who was married to his 
fol and laborious, Strype was '' highly 
the dignitaries of the church of 
and elegant reprint of his works 
the Clarendon piess at Oxford ' v"4. 


.'■ ' ■ :, /’i0i|,Pw»|t.<'wV4**174Y>k MWphWih^ ^ Ckttt^- : 
Miy |» knoFirt valuii^ Fprlc <>ii the 

. f^tiqi^l^ ofOKeeeikiniFo. Tdutz^ The 

reeet^hes 'o£. philt^glii^ eepBciaUy lunong 

Oerhumi* h»we t^Uy enriehed this department 
M . Potter led the way. and supplied 
^'grodhdtrprk for future scbolare. He also edited 
writfug* of Hycophrmi, and wrote several tlieo- 
treatises and discourses on church govern- 
' whihh were ccdlected and printed at Oxford 
So 17^3, io three volumes. With the leiirning of 
JSoglishi Siierarchyt Hr Potter is said to have 
. ffpitod too much hf the pomp and pride which occa- 
sl^aUy mark its dignitaries ; and it is related that 
he,diiiinlwrited ids son for marrying below his rank 
idlife. 

, ^BASxntCisi^kErr (1674*1714) performed for Homan 
imtiOhitieB vrlmt Archbishop Potter did for Grecian. 
I^s Rimai \Aktiguw iVottVia, or the Antiquities of 
Xiiome. in one volumo octavo, was a respectable con- 
hdhutfon fo, historical literature, and for nearly a 
I ci^ury held its place as the standard work upon 
tho aunJeCit^ It was then partly superseded hy the 
Homan ^Antiquities of Hr Adam ; but recent times 
have seen both thrown into the backgroimd, in 
consequence of the vast ^additions which have 
made to our knowledge of ancient Home, its 
, ptople, and,«thelr institutions, chiefly by German 
loholaTCk a^d pailiy by the investigations at Pom* 
anil Herculaneum. E^nnett was educated at 
Corpus Christi college, Oxford, and became chap- 
lain to the English factory at Leghorn, where he 
waa in danger foom tlie Inquisition. He was greatly 
esteemed by his contemporaries for his learning, 
piety, and modesty. Besides his Homan Antiqui- 
ties, he wrote Lives of tfte Grecian Poets, an Exposi- 
tion of the Creed, and a collection of sermons. 

BlcnARD BENTtEV. 

Ha Bbntley (l662-ri742) was perhaps 

'the ^dafost classical scholar that England has pro- 
duiD^ He was ^ucated at Cambridge, and became 
explain $0 Stilllngfleet, bishop of Worcester. He 
wass aj^twards appointed preacher of the lecture 
InS^tUtsed by Boyle for the defonce of Christianity, 
delivered a series of discourses against atheism* 
In the(ie, Bentley introduced the discoveries of New- 
tek ad' illustrations of his argmeat, and tlie lec* 
#hes were highly popular. lUs next public ap- 

g urabee was in the famous controversy with the 
oaourable Charles Boyle, Earl of Orrery, rda* 
tiye to the genuineness of the Greek epistles of 
;.Phalaria. This controversy we have ahoady spoken 
r^: In; pur section op Sir Wlfliam Temple. Most 
of iW wits and scholars of that period joined with 
Beutiiey ; but he triumphantly esta* 
position that the cities are spurious, 
w|il)e;.thA ppignaacy of his wit and sarcasm, and 
the e^ced in his conjectural emendations. 

Were among his Oxford, opponents. 

fijllierFArdB made master of Trinity 
^d in 1716 he was also ap* 
of divinity. His next 
; an edition of Hor«%, 

Bhsadrus. The talent 
in xpi^lnf emendations on the 
‘^Til bout,' to e^t 
^ 'Saniu spirit. The 
W»' 4 dVhi)cied 'k ,y^Ub, 'itnd had lost some 
of nil Critical sanity imd diioemment, 
ii ^ ^otad'je^ have entered 


into,;'tlm;’Ial4ur' dqnoi^tlons 
: thbB%h.^h poei’.;]pti4 e^Uoii 



Bentley’s Seat, in Trinity Collcpe C'hnpd. 

Some of his eme7tdationx destroy tlie happiest and 
choicest expressions of the poet. The sublime line, 

‘ No light, but rather darkness visible,* 

Beni ley renders, 

/ No light, hut rather a transpicuous glww.’ 
Another line Miltonic passage — 

* Our torments also may in length of tiiae 

Become our elements/ 

is reduced into»prose as follows 
* 'ITten, as *twaa well observed, our tortnente may 
Become our elements.* 

Such a critic could never have possessed poetical 
sensibility, however extensive and minute might be - 
his verbal knowledge of the classics. Bejqtley dii}d 
at Cambridge in 17^2. He seems to have beeu the 
impersonation of a combative spirit. His college life 
was spent in continual war with all who weiBo offi- 
cially connected with him. , He is said one dky, on 
floduighisson reading a novel, to h,ave reipurkt^d 
— * Why read a hook tiiat you can^ quote ' 
saying which aflbrds ap amusing illttstratioU of 
nature and object of his literaiy atudies* . ^ 

[Audfiorkijf if JReason M Eeiisfitm ^0ter»f2 

We profess ourselves as much coneensAd, and as 
truly as [the deists] iheiUselves are, for use hnd 
authority of reason in ootttroversies of foith. 'V^ei 
look upon ri^t reason pa the native lamp td* 1^6 
placed and kindled thepd by our Cveafor, to^\«ohdu^ 
us in the whole' eourse of out judgm^ : 

True reason, like its divine Auwor, uilweit fs t^vsif 
deceived, nor ever deoeites any 'man. ' 

tion itself is not ehy nor dWh ^ |; 



of Sottiitd mam 1« ttw to«clutoiie^ 

lloUibm bftser 

m^tftliii iSttrlnef imposture and 

enthu4iiutotv1l^ i^ CUiistian Teligion is so £hr 
ftcfto d«dl||Sk$% iSsw^^^ stricteat tmla of reason^ 
toat. ifi to it ; is defended and 

'eoppoidted llijf H cfinnot continue, in the 

deitfet^ipn (lAmes i. 27), '* pure and unde> 
flW witiiiout li It ie tbo benefit of reason alone, 
undw tbe P^tldenco and Spirit of Ood, that we our- 
, day a reformed orthodox chnrch: 

that yr!^;;d«P*3rted' Aum .the errors of popery, and that 
we Imeiri^ too, where to stop ; neither running into the 
extraTa^^ces of fanaticism, nor sHdhtg into the in- 
didereney of libertinism. Whatsoever, therefore, is 
ihconjaistent 'inthxiftiural reason, can never be justly 
imposed as ah article of faith. That the same body 
is in many places at once, that. plain broad is not 
broad ; such things, though they be said with never 
so much pomp and claim to infallibility, We have 
still greater authority to reject them, as being con- 
tnvry to common sense and our natural faculties j 
as subverting the foundations of all faith, .even the 
grounds of their own credit, and all the principles of 
civil life. 

So far are We from contending with our adversaries 
about the dljpiity and .authority of reason ; but then, 
we dider with them about the exorcise of it, and the 
extent of its province. For the deists there stop, and 
set bounds to their faith, where rcaeon, their only 
guide, docs not lead the way further, and walk along 
before them. We, on the contrary, as (Deut. xxxiv.) 
Moses was shown by divine power a true sight of the 
promised land, though himself could not pass over to* 
it, BO we think reason hiay receive from revelation 
some further discoveries and now prospects of things, 
and he fully convinced of the reality of them ; though 
itself cannot pass on, nor travel those regions ; cannot 
penetrate the fund of those truths, nor advance to the 
utmost bounds of them. For there is certainly a wide 
difference lK*tween what is contrary to reason, and 
what is superior to it, and out of its reach. 

T)R FKANCIS ATTERBUBT. 

Db JFrancis AttertsiTry (1GG2-1731), an Oxford 
divine and zealous liigh churchman, was one of the 
combatants in the critical warfare with Bentley 
about the epistles of rinditris. Originally tutor to 
Lord Orrery, he was, in 1713, rewarded for his 
Tory zeal by being named l^ishop of Rochester. 
Under the new dynasty and Whig governpient, his 
zeal carried .him into treasonable practices, and, in 
1722, he was apprehended on suspicion of being 
concerned in a plot to restore tlic l^retender, and 
was committed to the Tower. A 6111 of pains and 
* penalties was preferred against liim, and he was 
depoS(^ and outlawed. Atterbuiy now went into 
e.xile, and resided first at Brussels and afterwards 
ataTaris, continuing to correspond with Pope, Boling- 
brpkei and ms other Jacobite friends, till his death. 
Thte works , of this acwmiplished, but restless and 
aspiring prelate^ consist of four volumes of sermons, 
some visitation charges, and his epiatolanr corre- 
spotidenoe, which was extensive. His style is easy 
and eicgant^nd he was a very impressive preacher. 
The good . taste pX Atterbury is seen in his adraira- 
tidh of Miitdn, before fashion had sanctioned the 
npplause of,tlie great poet* His letters to Pope 
loathe tire utmost afibetinn and tendemesi. The 
^ letter to the poet was sent fjtm 

I'D, 1723 , 

^Hear llkhUk. you Ibr all the instaacet of i 
ypur flienWlp, l>oth before and since my miste- 
taues^ ' A little time will complete them, and sepa- 


rate you and me fdsp^eteri Bufc hs of the 

WOrM soever 1 aipi 

kindness to me;'.' and ,|dinuw‘':myle!n ' 
thought thit. I stiU 'five, in y(UmeSleehl''aj^^tSW , 
ai much ae Over X did ; and mat no AccicM W'l^ 


h'at no'SccicW’^e 


no distance of time or jftUice, ^ idter yOn 
respect. It never can me, who hai^ loteuandm*., 
you eSer since 1 knew you, imd ijdislt'ni!di,fi# .t0!^^^^ ; 
when I am not allowed to tell you sd, «i thS!Mefi|^; 
will soon be. Give my faithful services to pr 1 
buthnot, and thanks for what he sent me, wlildh ^iril . j 
much to the purpose, if anything tun be sdd m -lfe ; 
to the purpose in a ^ose that is already detelmdned.; 
Let him know my defence will be juch, thakhelthur " 
my friends need blush for me, noT^ will my enemies 
have great occ^asion to triumph, thoUgh shm m the 
victory. I shall want his advice befbre I ^ abroad 
in many things. But 1 question whether 1 shUU be 
permitted to see him or anybody, hut such as are 
absolutely necessary towards the despatch of my 
private affairs. If so, God bless you both ! andi^Uy 
no pjirt of the ill fortune that attends mo ever pur- 
sue either of you. I know not but I may eah Upon 
you at my hearing, to say somewhat about my way 
of spending my time at the deanery, which <M unib 
seem calculated towards managing plots and conspi- 
racies. But of that 1 shall conKider. You and 1 have, 
spent many hours together upon much pleasanter 
subjects; and, that 1 may preserve the did ciis|pn^, 

I shall not part with you now till t have closed 
letter with three lines of Milton, which you wiU, I 
know, readily, and not without sonle degree of coii<« 
cem, apply to your ever atfcctionatei, &c. 

Some natural tears he droj^ied, but wiped* themySOOh J 
The world was all before him whore to (dtooso 
His place of rest, and Providence his guide,* 

llkp/tUneas of Chmxh Mmic,'] 

7'he use of vocal and instnimental harmony in 
divine worship I shall recommend and justify firOTh , 
this con.9»(icratioTi : that they do, when ir*w®ly 
ployed and manago<l, contribute extremely to awaken 
the attention and enliven the deyotibn of all OdiiaUs 
and sincere Christians; and their usefUluesO'to;^fS 
end will appear on a double account, as they remove 
the ordinary hindrancas of devotion, and,. as 
supply us further with special hel);>i» and ' 

towards quickening and improving it. ' * , { 

By the melodious harmony of the ohur(di, <^,1- 

naiy hindrances of devotion are removed,, 
larly these three; that enga^m«ait eff tbouj^tll^^ 
we often^bring with us into the chfireh firom.wbkt ^ ' 
last converse with ; those accidental distyi»tSolbl^ 
may happen to us during the coatee of divkiA 
and that weariness and fiatness pf miud .wlniiim ep^c ' 
weak tempers may labour under, 6y tWflUn. 0 ^^ d* . 
the length of it, . ^ \ 

When we come into the ebhethexy Wmedii^ , 
from any worldly affair, as our Tory' condition of , Bp 
does, alas ! force many of us to do,.sre come usuiiill|' 
with divided and alienated tniiids. The ImdiMi ^ 
pleasure, or the ainuseumnt we left, sticks fpt lo ihs; 
and perhaps engrosses that heart for a timie, .wldok . ; 
should then be taken up altogether in ' 

addresses. But as sopn as the sound of 
hymns strikes us^ all that busy sw»iini«f thefU|M^1 


hymns strikes us^ all that busy sw»iini«f thefusmlj] 
pres^tly disperses; by a grat^l vfolOm^ 
forced into the duty that is gofog fokwacd»,dh<|^,aO J 
indeVCfUt and backward as we w^ J 

solves on tie sudden seised wi^ a seem yaMhijpii% ’iy 


times is often so great, and w« so d^ly 


(wAitMt ' 






ll lib, eh«t thm nM« 

U ;^<1 fiftbavit nothing ii ol* 
tmn w\»mn axid 

Fmt iho' «nme reanOii, thoao aoeidental diRtradiohs 
thw .idiliiy happen to ur are also beet cated by it. 
|iie «|tmnge«t mind«i and bofit pmctiRod in holy datice, 

I unity ionietimOR. bo furprined into a forgetfulneet of 
I inyiiA i^tOy are about some violent outward ini' 
^jf^RiOnO i and every alight occasion will aerve to call 
, 0 tb« ihooghta of no Icaa willing though much 
#tahor wonthipperR. Thoae that come to aeoi and to be 
Ooon beffe> will often gain their point ; will draw and 
doi«in>^r awhile theeyea of the curioua and unwary. 
^ phASagein thoNOcred story read, an expression 
In the oqnunoh forma of devotion, shall raise a foreign 
inflection^ perhaps, in musing and speculative minds, 
#nd lead them on from thought to thought, and point 
lo point, till they are bewildered in their own imagi- 
nations. These, and a hundred other avocations, 
irUl anas and prevail ; but when the instruments of 
prhise begin to sound, our scattered thoughts pre- 
sently take the alarm, return to their post and to 
their duty, preparing and arming themselves against 
their spi^tuid assailanta. 

I liostiy* oven the length of the service itself becomes 
a hindrance sometimes to the devotion which it 
I snMi meant to feed and raise ; for, alas ! we quickly 
I jfcire in the performance of holy duties ; and as 
noger and unwearied as we are in attending upon 
Se^nior business, and trifling oonccrus, yet in divine 
. oifleos, 1 fear, the expostulation of our Saviour is 
' oph^icable to moat of us, * What ! can ye not watch 
With me one hourV This inflnnity is relieved, this 
'hindrance provwited or removed, by the sweet har> 
niony that accompanies several parts of the service, 
ah4 leturuirig upon us at 'flt intervals, keeps our at- 
t^tion up to the duties when we begin to flag, and 
niok^s us. insensible of the length of it. Happily, 
ifaerefore, and wisely is it so ordered, that the morii- 
Uig devotions of the church, which are much the 
1 long^t, should share also a greater proportion of the 
harihoi^ K^ich is useflil to ouliven them. 

its use stops not here, at a bare removal of tbe 
ofdlna<7 InipOdiiuents to devotion ; it supplies us also 
I witii Special helps and advantages towards furthering 
su4 improving it. For it adds dignity and solemnity 
lio,, public worship; it sweetly influences and raises 
ont passions whilst we assist at it, and makes us do 
'oeh duty with tbe greatest pleasure and cheertulness ; 

' 41 which ate very proper aud powerful meamj towards 
' creating in, us that holy attention and erection of 
niin^ ^e most reasonable part of tUs our reasonable 
service. ' 

. Such Is our nature, that even the best things, and 
■ i^t worthy of our esteem, do not always employ and , 
detain our thoughts in proportion to their real value, ; 
nnl^ ^ ^eatened by some outward ; 

eSi^mstances,. which are fitted to raise admiration 
jbnd ijjlUrprise in the breasts of those who hear or 
bhimtd frh^. And this good efifect is wrought in us 
thV power of sacred music. To it we, in good 
ineasd|n» owe the dignity and solemnity of our public 
wntuhip ; whiedt dUe, 1 fear, in its natural simplicity 
au4 plaunrthix, would not so strongly strike, or so 
dOllpy oiflEbet the JpihBds, as it ought to do, of the slug- 
inationt^tl^ that is, of the far grmtest pa^ 
nifbhl^dl £lui wken yoice and instruments are 
^ i° u majestic 

sUl^ givet fli veigr aed'ul and reverent 
whilp thhy die upon us, it is im- 
bb fm and composed to the 
then in the jsditia state of mind that 
the detent ^tjrioroh waa wien he awoke frohi his 
^|y seodyurlt& .bim te ow to ourselves, 

llEwilyv the'Lord is in tills place, Oh# a hnew it not ! 


Hew idieodful is this place 1 Hils is hene^wV^t , 
(he heuse of Ood, ana this Is the '^te ef nm^/ , 

Furthot, the availabieness of hoi^cmy lo 
niooa disposition of htind mU’^app^ 
influence it naturally has dn the 
when well directed, are fte wings iiand aidw^ of the 
mind, that s{^d its passage to peefbetiop, smfl Ore bf 
particular and remarkable use in the cflfices Of devo- 
tion ; for devotion consists in an asoedt of dEiemind 
towards Ood^ attended with holy breathings <}f soul, 
and a divine exercise of all the passions and pCWels 
of the mind. These passion.s the melddy of HoUnds 
serves only to guide and' elevate towards their' proper 
object; these it first calls forth and encourages, and, 
then gradually raises and inflames. This It di^S to' 
all of them, as the matter of the hymns sung gives an 
occasion for the employment of them'; but the power 
of it is chiefly seen in advancing that most heavenly 
passion of love, which reigns always in pious breasts, 
and is the surest and most in^epamble mark of true 
devotion ; which recommends what we do in virtue of 
it to (Jod, and makes it relishing to ourselves; and 
without which all our spiritual offerings, oue prayers, 
and our praises, are both insipid and unacceptable. 
At this our religion begins, and at this it ends ; it is 
the sweetest companion aud improvement of It here 
upon earth, and the very earnest and foretaste of 
Ij^eavcn ; of the pleasures of which nothing further is 
revealed to us, than that they consist in the practice 
of holy music and holy love, the joint enjoyment of 
which, we are told, is to be the happy lot of all pious 
souls to endless ages. 

Now, it naturally follows from hence, which was the 
last advantage from whence I proposed to recommend 
chundi music, that it makes our duty a pleasure, and 
enables us, by that means, to perform it with the 
utmost vigour and cheerfulness. It is certain, that 
the more pleasing an action is to us, the more keenly 
and eagerly are we used to employ ourselves in it ; 
the less liable are we, while it is going forward, to 
tire, and droop, and be disiiirited. So that whatever 
contributes to make our devotion taking, within such 
a degree as not at the same time to disnipate and dis- 
tract it, does, for that very reason, contribute to our 
attention and holy warmth of mind in performing it. 
What we take delight in, we no longer look upon as 
a task, but return to always with desire, dwell upon 
with satisfaction, and quit with uneasiness. And this 
it was which made , holy David express himself in so 
pathetical a manner concerning the Bcrvice of the 
sanctuary : * As the hart panteth after the water- 
brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, 0 Ood. When, 
oh when, shall I come to appear before the presence of 
Oodf The ancients di> sometimes use tbe metaphor 
of an army when they are speaking of the joint devo- 
tions put up to pod in the assembly of his saints. 
They say we there iuect together in troops to 'f'ie*. 
lence to heaven ; we encompass, we besiege the throne 
of^od, and bring such a united force, as is ne^ to be 
withstood. And I suppose we may os ixmocehtiy 
carry on 'the metaphor as they have begun it, ahd 
say, that church music, when docently ordered, 

I have as great uses in this army of supplicants, |h8 tHe 
sound of the trumpet has among the host pf the 
mighty men. It equally rouses the com|i^; eqtfall^ 
gives life, and vigour, aud resolution, (mo&r- 
mity, to these holy assailants. ^ ^ 

DU Baumst CLAAKO. ' ' I 

.(m ' , 

pR SAKimt Cx<A.RKic; a dlstihgukhbd 

scholat, and met^hysidan, vras bo^ 

(wbldi his father represented in : 

11th of October^ 167«> HiS po^rs - ; 

and abstraotion aid Raid to 'hayq vlw eaiC , ; 

when a mere hoy, His biographigr, ' 
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hi$ CMrked Itlmi he Was 

v 0 iy Fhot!^ ^meiey thing? 

He WiM» WlieUier. 

I ioiflil t^l e Hie t , JBte Anr/rmi^Wo I And he 
undi^iiltphd ^ queAiion to euppoae tHikt this was the 
Qtdy thirng^that £h>4 could noido) dot durst he aay» 
s(T, young w,ae he> tlven, that he thought there woe 
at^tlb|ipig ol»e whScli God could not do ; while yet 
h^ wc^ tei»0ixihered, that he had even then a dear 
conviction in his own mind* that there was one 
thing which God could not do— that he could not 
arauhilat^ that space which was in the room where 
they were.* This opinioa concerning the neccssiury 
existonoo of space became a leading feature in the 
mind of the fhtitre philosopher. At Caius’ college^ 
Cambridge* CUrke cultivated natural philosophy 
with •hch success, tliat in his twenty-second year 
he published an excellent translation of Roiiault's 
Physics, with notes, in which he advocatetl the 
Newtonian system, althongh that of Descartes was 
taught by Uohault, whose work was at that time the 
text-book in tlie university. * And this certainly,* 
says Bishop Hoadly, ‘ was a more prudent method 
of introducing truth unknown before, than to at- 
tempt to throw aside this treiitiso entirely, and write 
a new one instead of it. The success answered 
exceedingly well to his hopes ; and he may justly 
be styled a great benefactor to the university in this 
attempt. For by this means the true philosophy 
has, without any noise, prevailed ; and to this day 
the translation of llohault is, generally speaking, the 
standard text for lectures, and his notes tlie first 
direction to those who are willing to receive the 
reality and truth of things in the place of inven- 
tion and ronuince.’ Four editions of Clarke’s trans- 
lation of Rohault were required before it ceased 
to be used in the university ; but at length it was 
superseded by treatises in which the Newtonian 
philosophy was avowedly adopted. Having entered 
the church, Clarke found a patron and friend in Dr 
Moore, bishop of Norwich, and w^as appointed liis 
chaplain. Between the years 1699 and 1702, he 
published several theological essays mi baptism, 
repcntam;e, &c., and executed paraphrases of the 
four evangelists, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. 
These tracts were afterwards published in two 
volumes. The bishop next gave him a living at 
Norwich ; and his reputation stood so high, that in 
1704 he was appointed to preach the Boyle lecture. 
His boyish musings on eternity and space were now 
revived. He selected 0,8 the subject of his first 
course of lectures, the JSerng and Attributes of God; 
and the second year he chose the Evidences of 
Natural and Heveafed Religidk. The lectures were 
pfuld tailed in two Vidumes, and attractcKl notice and 
Eoh^oversy from tlieir containing Clarke’s cele- 
brated » argument o priori for the existence of God, 
tite gqfm of which is comprised in a Scholitm an- 
hexSlte Newton’s Priheipia, According to Sir Isaac 
aj^d hli scholar, m immensity and eternity are not 
substances, but attributes, the immense and eternal 
Being, whose attributes they are, must exist of 
. uece<iS|ity also. The existence of God, therefore, is a 
trtitH that follows^ with demonstrative evidence from 
conceptions of space and time which are inse- 
the human mind. Professor Dufi^d 
Sb^wart, tUbugh. cpnsfdering that Clarke, in pursu- 
ing this, lofty argiiment, soared into regions where 
he was lost ip the clouds, ^mits the nandness of 
(^eeptiom and its connexion wim the prin- 
t:eUgU>n. ; * For when once we have 
ilia evidences of design eveiywhe^ 
<iha existence of an int^gent 
pbwew «iiius*we are unavoidably led p 

cf teimearity and <teni% 




and tn^oeiye^;^«si as filling the 
both with hit preeenoe.and wiJ^ 
we.assodate i^,\Cbe Idea of ' lOed' im- 

pressions which ate naturally 
of Infinite spabe, and perhaps stHl fiiore by the iwa 
of endless duration Norte this aH. It U 
immensity of space tliat the notipu of 
orig^ally derived} end it is hence (h,at WO^ > 
the expression* by a sort of ntetephor^te oijltef 
jeots. When we speak* theiefiW^ Of 
wisdom, and goodness, our notioUi, if not Who%'! 
borrowed from space, are at least gnoatiy ftlded hy ^ 
this analogy} so that the conceptions of imipeutiliy 
and eternity, if tliey do not of 
strate the existence of God, yet Wecemar^ 
into the ideas we form of hiS nature and attel|^t;itei^ 
How beautifully has Pope dotlted this 
conception in verse I— , ■ ^ , 

* All arc but parts of one stupendous whble»' 

Whose body nature is, and (irod the scull . 

That, changed through all, and yet in all the 
Gn^at in the earth as in the ethetesl teanie $ . ; 

Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeitei ; > ^ v, . 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the tms; . 
Lives through all life, extends through all elteUt^' 
Sptcads undivided, ojierates unspent.' t : ,i 
The followers of Spinosa built their pcfntelnite 
theory upon the same argument of endless space i lUte 
Pope has spiritualised ^e ideu by placing Ood tte 
the soul of all, and Clarke’s express object wpe m 
show that the subtleties they had advanced 
religion, might be better emplc^ed in Its fiiiWUf.,: 
Such a mode of argument, however* is beyond Ihu 
faculties of man; and Wliiston onlytepeam n.Ubm*' 
mon and obvious truth, when ho t6ld Clarke ^at te 
the commonest weed in his garden were cont, dined 
better arguments for the being and attributes of the 
Deity than in all his metaphysics. 

The next subject that engaged the studies cf 
Clarke was a Defence of the ImmateriuUt^ and ImmOt* 
ftUity of the Soul, in reply to Mr Henry DodWelt ufid 
Collins. He also translated Newton’s Onttes Intd 
Latin, and was rewarded by his guide, philosopher, 
and friend, with a present m L.500. In 170p he 
tained the rectory of St James’s, Westminster* 
his degree of D.l)„ and was nmde chaplain 
nary to the queen. In 1712 he edtt^ a splei^M^ 


nary to the queen. In 1712 he edtt^ a spleh^',' 
edition of Ctesar’s Commentaries, with 
and emendations, and also gavq to the world iau 
borate treatise on the (Scripture Ihptriip' 
nity. The latter involved him in cohsiderpj^ 
with the church authorities} fbr Oarke6ipbpaMl|f||\ 
Arian doctrine, which he also advocated 
of sermons. He next appeared as a 


with Leibnite, the German pl^osoi^tetM W 
represented to the Princess of Wales,, 
queen consort of Geor^ 11^* that tW, 
philosophy was not only physicidly fiiteb* hui iqju: 
rious to religion. Sir Isaac at neqitete 

of the princess, entered thb Itete on the mathei^l# ^ 
col part of the controversy, aud left the phltesui^^ 
cal part of it to Dr Chteke. The result was 
phantfor the English system; and Clatketj^'ltl:^ 
collected and published the papers whiohhad ppim i 
between him and XelbUite* In 1724, Ite, put, 
a series of sermouf* seventeen in numW, 
them are eiraidhmi) hut others ate 
his ntetaphywcal predilections, <}|a 
dering smp^uw prindple aptecept'CnUtew 
w;hut he csiHs et^pal reason a^ the 
and hente his sermons have i 

•fitewwftVrPhwtstlMi, ■ 
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iltf wefUl He iitho aepM,^ va^t Bob^ 
E'^r^tfttjo!! that Bhali Burtite the vleiaiiitn^ 
o^SoB of ^itn^ mio»t aim at aooie other cha» 
than that of a thetej^hjraician/ In hi# |irac- 
, tleal aertnona, however, there ia mnoh aoutid and 
j. admirable precept. In 1727, 1> Olai^e waa oflffered, 
# ^rdtedined, the appointment of Maater of the Mint, 
vacant by the death of hla ilhutrious fHend, Newton. 
Thh:4^thatlon waa worth £1600 a-vear, and the dia- 
^htWrettedneBa and integrity of Clarke were atdk* 
titfi^y evino^ by liia dedlning to accept an office of 
anch honour, and emolumenta, becanae he could not 
recsondle hitnaelf to a aeoular employment, His 
Ociidm|t and character must have excited the odmi- 
ratioiFof the queen, for we leam from a aatlrical 
ahhaioQ in Pope*r Moral Epiatle on tlie Use of 
RIeliaa (iM published in 1731), that her majesty 
had pta^d a bast of Dr Clarke in her hermitage in 
idle royal igrounda. ‘ The doctor duly frequented 
i^e aaya Pope in a note; *btit he ahould 

have ad^/ rejoins Wfirhurton, ‘with the inno- 
oqnce and oiaintcreatedncsa of a hormit.' In 1729, 
Clarke putdiahed the first twelve books of the Iliad, 
a Catin version and copious annotatious; and 
Homer has never had a more Judicious or acute 
commentator. Tim last literary eflbrts of tills indo- 
fistlgaMe achtdar were devoted to drawing up an 
qf the Church Cutechimt and preparing 
.several vohitnes of sernmna for the press. These 
wefomot Onblished till after his death, which took 
place mi thp 17th of May 1729. The various taleuta 
and learning of Dr Clarke, and his easy cheerful 
dlsnmdtidih earned for him tlie highest i^miration 
ana esteeos his contemporaries, Asa metaphy- 
nkiian* he was inferior to Locke in comprehensive- 
ness Sind onginality, but possessed more skill and 
l(^cml foresight (the natural result of his habits 
or mathematical study) ; and he has been justly 
Oelehrated for the boldness and ability with which 
he pbftoed himself in the breach against the Neces- 
Sitaidmis and EatnJists of his times. His moral 
doctrine, (whieh supposes virtue to consist in the 
regdlatfon of our conduct according to certain fit- 
we perceive m tilings, or a peculiar 
relations to eacti other) being 
ineoitdwii|uentia unless we have previously distin- 
the ends which are morally good from those 
imat arcevU, and limited the conformity to one of 
these classes, has been condemned by Dr Thomas 
Brown and." 3ir James Maidrlntosh.* His specula- 
tluns were over-refined, and seem to have been co- 
loured by his fitnditesB for matihematical studies, iu 
fprgetfudaq||i| that mental philosophy cannot, like 
Tfoyaie4» be demonstrated by axioms and definitions 
f ‘ a manner of the exact sciences. On the whole, 

,, Siiibsy gay, In the qmphatic language of Mackin- 

\ PhHoflophr wid the BlMortationa of Stewart 

•Md vSlHakli^wsh, W«rlnirtdi|, frt his notes on Pope, thus sinus 
' ' ■ deotrine : * Dr (inurko add WoUaston considered 

os arising from the esscnitial differonces and 
[i^/^Sbiss; Bhaftesliury and Hutcheson, aS arising 
lOlpi ssnse ; and the generality of divinos, as arising 
Jbe WlU.cf Hod. On these three principles prapU- 
hSB b«sa teiflt by these diflnrrent wtitere^’ ♦ Thus 
S Steasad^ Warbiirton, ‘ to git’s' three differ- 
that men of.aU ranks, 
find their account in one 
nf ffiiiui'stiibstlii!^' that would hit their. psteto, 
-tett dir suMite theftf. wi}t ' Uut this admitabte 
^Inttwnemeaiiuxa 
dsfsated |i|teteed«4 advoeatsst y ho have sacrasgioiudy 
SMn^Stod. tMpdf, abd''#<dt'rttiinhi(r away with 

ba|b sffi'Xed that to the 
fom isths S«Adea fhSin that is te Untie and draw., 


ifeBS 


ibihi lihat Dr Clarke vrak a, man/ eofinenift as 

a dltinc, a mathernkticiao;, a meU^ysioal phfio-.: 
sopher, and A' philology; alld^'hs the hite^rctcr 
of Homer and'Caisar, tlie'SChdir of Ncwtoi^ anj 
the Smtagonist of Leibnitz^ approvei hhnself not 
uaworthy of correspondeiice with tj^e highest or4^ 
(tf human spirits.* 

INatwvil and Egmttial I^tffcretuie cf Eight and 

The principal thing that tean, with any colour of 
reason, seem’ to countenance the (pinion bi those who 
deny the natural and eternal dinbrence of good and 
evil, is the difficulty there'^ may somotimCs b©’ to de- 
fine exactly the bounds of right and wrong j , the 
variety of opinions that have obtained even among 
understanding and learned men, conceniing certain 
questions of just and unjust, especially in political 
matters ; and the many contra^ laws that have been 
made in divers ages and in different countries con- 
cerning these matters. But as, in painting, fwo very 
different colours, by diluting each other very slowly 
and gradually, may, firom the highest intenseness in 
either extreme, terminate in tlie midst insensibly, and 
so run one into the other, that it shall not be possible 
even for a skilful eye to determine exactly where the 
one ends and the other begins ; and yet the colours may 
really differ as much as can be, not in degree only, but 
entirely in Innd, as red and blue, or white and black : 
so, though it may perhaps be very difficult in some nice 
and perplexed oases (which yet are very far from oc- 
curring frequently) to define exactly the bounds of 
right and wrong, just and unjust (and there may be 
some latitude in the judgment of dilferont men, and the 
laws of divers nations), yot right and wrong are never- 
theless in themscslves totally and essentially different ; 
even altogethiir as much as white and black, light and 
darkness. The Spartan law, perhaps, which permitted 
their ^ outh to steal, may, os absurd as it was, bear 
much dispute whether it was absolutely unjust or no ; 
because every man, having an absolute right in his 
own goods, it may seem that the members of any 
society may agree to transfer or alter their own pro- 
perties upon what conditions they shall think fit. But 
if it could be supposed that a law had been made at 
.Sparta, or at Home, or in India, or iu any other part 
of the world, whereby it had been commanded or 
allowed that every man might rob by violence, and 
murder whomsoever he met with, or that np faith 
should be kept with any man, nor any equitable com- 
pacts performed, no man, with any tolerable use of 
l>is mason, whatever diversity of judgment might be 
among them in other matters, would have thought 
that such a law coul<L,have authoTiledi.pT exens^, 
much less have justifiea such actions, and bare made 
them become good : because ’tis plainly not in meu’s 
power to make falsehood be truth, though they^ may 
alter the property of their goods as they Now 

if, in flagrant cases, the natural and essential 
ence between good and evil, right and wrong,, cannot 
but be confess^ to be plainly and undeniably syidenlu 
the diffisrence between them must be also essential and 
unalterable in all, even the smallest, and nicest and 
most intricate cases, though it be not so easy -to be 
discerned and accurately distlngui^ed. For 
the difficulty of determining exactly the bounds of iil^t 
and wrong in many peiplexed cases, it c<^d i^ly^ ‘ 
concluded tbat just and unjust were not^esseniaiMy 
different by nature, but only by positive coiliiatittttm 
and custom* it would follow eqii^ly, that .tl»y yw J 
not really, essentially, and unanerawy^dpSKnl* 
in the most fiagnint oases. ^Iiat ctiaVhs mnposed f 
whidh is an assertion so very absurd, tlsMK 
hims^ could har% vsnt it triidtooh 
discovering plidnly, by his .ihiftkig s^rrtS^ 
ssoret self-condemnation, thesre are thi^Mlirs 

«fi4 
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«nd etfiniAl and o«r* 

tain un^tnesuas of the ai»prioation of dtf- 

fatont or #(femt Mlations one to anotlyer, not 
<lel>endia^ on anjr positire conetitutioni* but founded 
unchahii^bly^ilrk tb« imturu aud roaeon ^ thingn, and 
uKHiToidabl; Arialpg from the diiSerenoes of the things 
themselvea. 

/ »K mi4-lAM lA)y7TH. 

Dr Wu.uam Lowth (1661-1732) vas distin- 
guiahed for hia classical and theological attainments, 
and tho Uberality ■with which he commuiucatod his 
stores to others. He published a Vindiattlon of tht 
Divine Auihoniy and Inspiration of the Old and New 
Testaments (,1^92)^ Directionsfor die Profitable i^eod- 
ing of the Iltdt/ Scriptures, Cofnnieniariesr on the Pro-- 
phetSt &c. He furnished notes on Clemons Alex- 
ondrinus for Potter’s eilition of that ancient author, 
remarks on Josephus for lliulson’s edition, and an- 
notations on the ecclesiastical historians for Head- 
ing’s Cambridge edition of tlmse autliors. He also 
assisted Dr CJliandler in his Defence of Christianity 
from the Prophecies. His learning is said to have 
been equally extensive and profound, and iie accom- 
panied all reading with critical and philological 
remarks. Br>rn in London, Dr Lowtii took his de-, 
grecs at Oxford, and experiencing the countenance 
and support of the bishop of Winchester, became 
the chaplain of tliat prelate, a prebend of tho 
cathedral of Winchester, and rector of liuriton. 

, DR DENJA.MIN HOADLY. 

Du Bknjamtn Hoadlv, successively bishop of 
Bangor, Hereford, ftalisbury, and Winciiester, was a 
prolate of great controversial ability, who threw the 
v'cight of his talents and leaniing into the scale of 
Wliig politics, at that time fiercely attacked by 
the Tory and Jacobite parties. Hoadly was born 
in 1 Q76. In 1 706,* wlule rector of St Peter’s-le-Poor, 
London, he attacked a sermon by Atterbury, ami 
thus incurred tlie enmitv and ridicule of SM’ift 
and Pope. Tfe defended tlie revolution of .1688, 
and attacked the doctrines of divtne right and 
passive obedience wiUi sucli vigour and perse- 
verance, that, in 1709, tho House of Commons re- 
commended him to tho Tavour of the queen. Her 
majesty does not appear to have complied with this 
request ; but her successor, George I., elevated him 
to the sec of Bangor. Slmrtly after his elevation to 
the bench, Hoadly published a work against the 
nonjurors, and a sernion premdied before the king 
at St James’s, on the Nalfire of the Kingdom or 
Church of Christ 1'he latter exulted a long and 
vehement dispute, known by the namfc of the Ban- 
•gorian. Controversy, in whicii forty or fifty tracts 
were pubUshed. The Lower House of Convocation 

j # Hbsdly printed, In 1708, * A T^ttet to the Rev. Mr Flwt- 
vood, poean-lened by hin Rnuiy on Mlmclea.' In the prslnoe to 
a vulufne of tracts published in i71S, in which that tetter was 
jT^rinted, the eminent author speaks of Fleetwood in the fol- 
iiowinsi terms This eontalns some points, relating to Ute 
pt inlracles,'ia whteh I differod long ago from an ex- 
oed^t poison, now advanced, by his merits, to one of the 
0to#(ms in tho churoh. When it first appeared In the 
ho h#, too great a sool to moke the comjaum return of 
rtiSantiRdnt iqr contempt, or to esteem a diJferoftoo of Opinion, 
expr^iiied irftli dv^ty, to be on unpardonable affront. So for 
fn[m'|t, :^at ho not only waa^eased to express some good 
but laid bold on an opporti^ty, 
wlili^ 0ia humoi^oMfy' offered itself, of doing ^ writer a 
eery eenllderalil# pteee Ot oorvioo. 1 think myself dnligcd, 
hfOm tJihvomioMh toaoknowhiidga this in,a pnblte toonner, 
wtebbiff that aneb a ptotodim may at lengUt oeaa^ to to 
teteteto W ditogtitor*’ 





t0&k up irurka with wiunuthr lH^ |muib^ a 

oeosuxe trpoa theub as caloulatoA' ^ 
goveniiufmt affdAloclpUito of 
impugn and impeach regM 
ten i^eaiaatloal. The eohtroveray waa 
with unbecoming violencet and sefverai ' 
other grave dlvinet (the exceUent Sheri 
the numhor) forgot the dignity o£ th^hf . 
the apirit ox CThristian ctumty ixi the heat 
warfare, I^ope alludes oaroafitically to ** 
sermon in the * Punciad'— 

Toland and Tindal, prompt at priests toJeeTi 

Yet silent bowed to C/tmf’s m iingdan^ J&Hre, 

Tlie truth, however, is, that there was > nothing 
whatever in Hoadly ’s sermon injurious to thh efitei** 
Wished endowmeuts and privileges, nor to thadlt* 
cipline and government of the English churifib «▼«*> 
in theory. If this had been the case, he might have 
been reproached with some ineonaisteney iff beeiMH” 
ing BO large a partaker of her honours and emolu- 
ments. He even admitted the useftilness of Oensttt^ 
for open immoralities, though denying a!l ehurch ' 
authority to oblige any one to external cGnixhiiiiioi!i, 
or to pass any sentence wliich should^etermine the 
condition of men with respect to the favoiir or dis- 
pleasure of God. Another great question In 
controversy was that of religious lil>erty W, tdhriil 
right, which the convocation explidtly'd^toA^ ^ 
another related to the much debalM exercii|e of 
private judgment in rehgion, whidj, as olie parfcy,^ 
meant Virtually to take away, ao tlie other perhaitt 
unreasonably exaggerated.’* The style lioiMp^s 
controversial treatises is strong and lo^oal, pUt 
without any of the graces of compositiou, and hextoe 
they have fallen into comparative oblivion. He was 
author of several other works, as Term of Aotm- 
Ozncct Peaaonahlcness of Gon/orwito, Treptm on the 
Sojcrament, 8 cq. A complete edl^n of Ids works 
was published by his stm in three folio volumes} 
his sennons are now considered the most valuaWe 
portion of his writings. There can be »o dhubt 
tliat the independent and liberal mind Of Hoa^, ^ 
aided by his station in tiie church, tended pUitaHliu^ 
to stem the torrent of slavish submission 
prevailed in the church of England. ' 

The first extract is from Hoadly’s sermon qp The 
Natitre of the Kingdom or Churoh'of Christf ureabhffil , 
before the king on Slst March, 1717, axta 
os already mentioned, gave rise to the 
Bangorian controversy. 

I27be Kingdom <f Christ iwt ofthh 



If, ihozefore, the church of Christ bh the 

of Christ, it is essential to it ^at Christ b 

the sole lawgiver and sole Judge of his sulbtjeetSi in all 
points relating to the favour or diSjJjiajfttm inf 
God : and that all his subjected in What Station soever 
they may be, are equally subjects to him ; ahd thfft 
no one of them, any more than another^ hath autho- 
rity rither to make new laws for Christ's sul»eqte,’br ,, 
to impose a sense upon the old onto, 
same thing; or to jud$e, Censure, or imnyi 
vents of another mast6r,'in matters relatSitor ^ 
conscience or salvation.^ If any person hmi 
notion, either through a long use of words 
iistent mtontii^ or thiou^ a nsgligtoiait 
let him hut au himself whether ^e.ehiM. . 
bq the kln^oju of Christ or.not ; and HilM 
thian^on oC H doth not 
legisudiom andjud^ in nmttamrt^^ 
ortho, fovoor of God, or whetb^ff H oait he* 
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of England ^ veaiodi with all autli 0 r 3 tj', and ju 8 tl;jr j 
dial lengeth all obedience; j 

If one croeeos a in the norths there it atanda ! 
thus * The nhnrch of England is not enough teforn^- j 
ed ; its docttinieitf worshin, and govemtnent, have too 
rnUch of antichii^tian Rome in them. But die hirk 

Scotland hath a divine right fhnn its onl^ head» j 
Jesus Christ, to meet and to enact what to it shall 
seem fit, for the good of his church. j 

Thus, wo left you for your enormous unjustifiable 
claim to an unerring spirit, and have found out a 
way, unknown to your holiness and your predecessors, 
of claiming all the rights that belong to infallibility, 
even whilst we disclaim and abjure tbe thing itself. 

As for us of the church of England, if we will 
believe many of its greatest advocates, we lj»ve bishops 
in a succession as certainly uninterrupted from the 
apostles, as your church could communicate it to us. 
And upon this bottom, which makes us a true church, 
we have a right to separate from you; but no persons 
living have a right to dilFcr or separate from ud. And 
they, again, who differ from us, value themselves upon 
something or other in which we are supposed defective, 
or upon being free from some superlluities which we 
enjoy ; and tliink it hard, that any will be still going 
further, and refine upon their scheme of worship and 
discipline. 

Thus wc have indeed left you; but wo have fixed 
ourselves in your scat, and make no scruple to re- 
semble you in our defences of ourselves and censures 
of others whenever we think it proper. 

We have all sufficiently felt the load of the two 
topics of hereby and srhinm. W'e have been persecuted, 
hanged, burned, massacred (as your holiness well 
knows) for hei'ctios and Hohlinnaficg. IJut all this hath 
not made us sick of those two words. W’’o can still 
throw them about us, and play theiif off upon others, 
as plenttl'uUy and as fiercely as they are dispensed to 
us from your quarter. It often puts me in mind 
(your holiness must allow me to he a little ludicrous, if 
you admit me to your conversation), it often, 1 say, 
puts me in mind of a play which I have seen amongst 
some merry people ; a man strikes his next neigh- 
bour with all his force, and he, instead of returning it 
to the man who gave it, cornniunioatcH it, with equal 
zeal and strength, to another ; and this to another ; 
and 80 it circulates, till it returns perhaps to him who 
set the sport agoing. Thus your holiness begins the 
attack. You call us heretics and schismatics, and 
burn and destroy us as such ; though, God knows, 
there is no more right anywhere to use heretics or 
schismatics barbarously, than those who think and 
sjieak as their suj>erior 8 bid them. But so it is. You 
thunder out the sentence agaiast us. We think it ill 
; manners to give it you back again ; but we throw it 
out upon the next brethren that come in our way ; 
and /they upon others ; and so it goes round, till some 
perhaps have' sense and courage enough, to throw it 
bock t^on those who first began the disturbance by 
pt^tending to authority where there can be none. 

! eWe have not indeed now the power of burning 
heretics, as our forefathers of the Beformation bad. 
The civil power hath taken away the act which con- 
tinued that glorious privilege to them, upon the re- 
monstrance of several persons that they could not 
sleep whilst that act was awake. But then, every- 
thing on tl^S side death still remains untouched to 
usj; w» can molest, harass, imprison, and ruin any 
man wlip pretends to be vriser than his betters. And 
the more^un^potted the mau% character is, the .more 
necessaxy we think it to take such crushing methods. 
Sidee the telemtion hath been authorised in these 
nationsy the Of men hath fallen the heavier 

upon heretics (for it must always, it seems, heexi^- 
' deed upon seihe sort of persons or other) ; and 
duhtis, diidly dnon such ak difibr fkom us in pednts in 


whkhi i^bove^ull others, dHTorsncodf is most , 
allowables su^as ate acknowlecli^ 
struse and unintelligible, apAto hkve OH®® 

thought of and judged of with the same and 

variety. ‘ ' ' . , 

^ _ rnABLES 1.1S6UK. 

CHAni,E8 LasLiK (Ifi.'i0-1722), author olf a wo!^* 
still popular, A S^t and ’JSasy Method 'pdth ms . 
IfeistSt was a son of a bishop of Clogher, who is saia''* 
to have been of a Scottish family, Bducat^ ftfc’ 
I'rinity college, Dublin', Cliurles l.eeiie studied, thd 



law in T..ondan. but after w^ards turned his attentlcpi^ 
divinity, and in 1G8U took orders. As chanceBdroi' 
the cathedral of Connor, he distinpjished hinsself i>y 
several disputations with Catholic divines, and hy 
the boldness with which he ojiposed tlm pro^popisn 
designs of King James. Nevertheless, at the revfh , 
lutiun, he adopted a decisive tone of Jocobltisn),'; 
from which he never swerved through life, J^mov- 
ing to London, he was chiefly engaged for several 
years in writing controversial works against ((uakers, , 
Socinians, and deists, of which, however, 
now remembered, besides the little treatise 
the title has been given, and which f^peared Itt 
He also wrote in.any occasional and periodic^i^^iuets 
in behalf of tbe house of Stuart, to wlmse danse his 
talents and celebrity certainly lend no small lustre. 
Being for one of these publications obliged to leave 
the country, he repaired in 1713 to the court of thp 
Chevalier at Bar le Due. upd was well receiyedC 
James allowed him to .have a chapel fitted up for 
the English service, and was even expected to lend 
a favourable ear to his arguments agsdnst popery j 
but this expectation pnoved vain. It was not 
Bible for an earnest and bitter controversialist like 
Leslie to remain long at rest in such a situation, 
and we are not theretore surprised to find hllin iO-; 
turn in disgust to England in 1721, He soon aftfer . 
died at 'his house of Glaslongh, in the eounty 
Mopaghan. The works of this remarkable man 
have; been ecSlected in seven volumes (Ojtford, 
and it lUnst be aUowed that they .plato their autm ; 
very higli in the fist of controvewW witters# thdto^ 
gei^ty of the arguments being Only eq;Me^||r :the • 
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^keop^ii ftoA pertiiuioity :w^ ok 

^^^i^«ions followed out; but amouetO reader elghli 
l^iuk of ytidd^tklenbi Bpent* with Hfe^onjur pcree- 
vOi^ce^ vcm'dli^ havetendod eo little 

to b^efij^jtiumkind. 

, WIU.rAM WHISTON. ' 

., ■ Wri44i>i WjuteTON (1667-1752) was an able but 
^erkirioecholar, and so distinguished as a mathe- 
matidatif that he was made deputy professor of 
mhthematios in the university of Cambridge, and 
affterwavda successor to Btr Isaac Newton, of whose 
Itoiwsiple* he was one of the most successful ex- 
potmdera Entering into holy orders, ho l)ecarae 
chaplain to the bishop of Norwich, rector of Lowo- 
StotTc, lie was also appointed Boyle lecturer 
in the university, bat was at length expelled for 
piomalgatiug Arlan opinions. He then went to 
Ixmdon^ where a subscription was made for lum, 
and ho ddivered a Series of lectures on astronomy, 
which were patronised by Addison and Btcele. 
Towards the dose of his life, Whiston became a 
Baptist, and believed that the millennium was ap^ 
pnoaching, when the Jews would all be restored. 
Hod he confined himself to mathematical studies, 
ho would have earned a higli name in science ; but 
his time and attention were dissipated by his theo- 
logical pursuits, in which ho evinced more zeal than 
judgment His works are numerous. Besides a 
Whmry ^ the Earthy in defence of the Mosaic ac- 
count of the creation, published in 1696, and some 
tracts ott the Newtonian system, he wrote an Essaj/ 
on tho, Eki^daiim of St John (1700), Sermorui on the 
Sor^tare PropJtecies (1708), Primitive Christianity 
UtntuHfdt five volumes, (1712), Memoirs of hia own 
Z(^e, (1749*50), iice. An extract from tlie last men- 
tii^ed book is subjoined : — 

, IJinec^oie of tft« Dimvery of the Newimian 
PhUwtophy.^ 

Aft^ 1 bad taken holy orders, I rotunied to tlio 
college* and went on with my own studies there, piir- 
t^ularljr the mathematics and the Cartesian philo- 
sophy» which WftH alone in vogue with us at that time. 
Built was not long before I, with iramcnBC pains, but 
no asslstauce, set mySclf with the utmost zeal to the 
^ study of Sir Isaac Newton’s wonderful discoveries in 
I his * PhiloSophieo Naturalis Principia Mathematica,* 
j ,one or two of which lectures 1 had heard him read in 
tlio public schools, though 1 understood them not at 
all at thot tixne — being indeed greatly excited thoi-eto 
i,per of Br Gregor 5 '’», wdien ho was pwfeasor in 
id, wherein he had given the most prodigious 
oomniendatiQns to that work, as not only right in all 
things, but in a manner the efiect of a plaimy divine 
igid had already caused several of his scholars 
io ketp aictfl, w we call them, upon several branches 
of ^vlNewtonian philosophy ; while w^e at Cambridge, 
|Mwi^ were ignominiously studying the fic- 

of the Cartesian, which Sir Isaac 
Nesis^ hwl also himself clone formerly, us I have 
say* What the ecMioBiou of Sir Isaac New- 
top*^ leaving l2l0 Cartesian philosophy, and of dis- 
covering his t,h« 0 ^ of gravity was, I have 

heai^ blttt l<bg ago, tkon after my first acrfuaintance 
ifrithThinli, Which wi^ relate, and of which 

l$at givhii'thft account, and somewhat 

ih ihe ^facft ib his explication of his plp- 
‘ hy- . ^ ? m inclination came into Sr 

's mimitb •'hhio po^ did not 

the wohh fh aoat. oriytt, ncifdthhtanding her pro- 
„ y^ 41 e veloOit^, which le IttijBW i^Waya tended to 
a ImO the t<kigsbt of timt tobit, 

all heavy bodies with ns 


iMl lilbymwaid^ and Which we daJl gravity ! takiigg, 
this poeiulatunii which htul been thougljit of. before, 
that theh power might decrease in a dfipljicate proper* 
tiox^ of the* distances ^nf the earlh^irCOnire. Upon 
Sir Isaac's first trial, .^hen he took^a ‘ degreo of a 
great circle on the eaHih's suifisce, whence a degree at 
the distance of the moon was to be determined also) 
to be sixty measured miles only, according to the 
gross measures then in use, he was in some degree 
disappointed ; and the power that restrained the moon 
in her orbit, measured by the versed sines of that 
orbit, appeared not to be quite the same that was to 
be existed had it been the power of gravity ahme 
by which tho moon was there influenced. tJpon this 
disappointment, which made Sir Isaac SUspect that 
this power was partly that of gravity and partly that 
of CartesiuS'S vortices, ho throw aside the paper of 
his calculation, and went to other studies. Howeror, 
some time afterward, when Monsieur Pioart had 
much more exactly measured the earth, and found 
that a degree of a great circle was sixty-nine and o- 
half such miles. Sir Isaac, in turning over some of his 
former papers, lighted upon this old imperfect calcula-^ 
tion, and, correcting' his former error, discovered that 
this power, at the true correct distance of the moon 
from the earth, not only tended to the earth's centre, 
as did the common power of gx’avity with us, but wns 
exactly of the right quantity ; and that if a stone 
was carriell up to the moon, or to sixty serni-diameters 
of tho earth, and let fall downward by its gravity, 
and the moon’s own menstrual motion was stopped, 
and she was let fall by that power which before re- 
tained htar in her orbit, they would exactly fall to- 
wards the same point, and with the same velocity ; 
which was therefore no other power than that of 
fpavity. And shice that power appeared to extend as 
jar as the moon, at the distance of 240,000 miles, 
it was but natural, or rather necessary, to suppose 
it might roach twice, thrice, four times, &c.. the same 
di.stauee, with the same diminution, according to the 
squares of such distances perpetually ; whiim noble 
discovery proved the happy orxjasion of the invention 
of the wonderful Newtonian pliilosophy. 


nn PHILIP DODDRIDGE. 

Hr Philip Hoodridce, a distinguished noncon- 
formist divine and author, was born in London, June 
26, 1702. His grandfather had been ejected from 
tlie living of Bhepperton, in Middlesex, by the act 
of uniformity in IG62 ; and his father, a man engaged 
in mercantile jiursuits in London, married the only 
daughter of a Germai^ who had fied from Prague to 
es(*.npe the persecution which raged in Bohemia, 
after the expulsion of Fredrick, the Elector Pala- 
tine, when to abjure or emigrate were the only alter- 
natives. The pious parents of Doddridge early in* 
structed him in reli^ous knowledge. *1 havdheard 
hhu relate,’ says his biographer, Mr Job- Ortoii, 

* that his mother taught him the history of t^e 0!d 
and New Testaments, before he could read, by the 
assistance of some Hutch til^ in the chitnn^ in the 
room where they commonly sat ; and her wife and 
pious refiectioDB upon the stories thAre represented 
were the means Of making some gqbd impressioni 
upon his heart, which never wore out^.and iheie* 
fore this method of instruction he frequently ' 
mended to parents.' In 1712, Ik)ddrid|^ ; vr^ mt 
to school at Kingston-fipon^Thanieit bkl koth hie' 
parents dying within three yeSars afterwaMl^.heV^ 
removed te^Bt Albans, and whilst there* wsia 
admitted, in his sixteenth ye8r,';A member df the 
ncoieonfonning congregatk^ religloite' 

presiiohs were ardent and ^noerei U 

1716, the Duchess of Bedfi»d made Wi ite bfihr 
.• ' . . 668 , 



educate him fbr the ministry Sq the Cihureh Of 
En^^Und, JDoddridge declined, ftrem eonaeientiioufl 
scruples, to avail himself of this advantage. A 
generous friend^ Dr Clarice of St Albans, now stepped 
forward to pattouisethestodious youth, and in 171d 
he was ploicod gt on academy established at Kib- 
^orth, Leicestershire, for the wucatton of dissenters. 
Here he resided three years, pursuing his studies for 
the ministry, and cultivating a taste for elegant litera- 
ture, To one of his feUow-pupijs who had condoled 
with him on being buried alive, Doddrid^ writes 
in the following happy strain ; — * Here 1 stick close 
to those delightibl studies which a favourable pro- 
vidence has made the business of my life. One day 
passeth away after another, and I only know that it 
passeth pleasantly with me. As for the world about 
me, I have very little concern with it I live almost 
like a tortoise shut up in its sliell, almost always in 
the same town, the same house, the same cliambcr ; 
yet I live like a prince — not, indeed, in the pomp of 
greatness, but the pride of liberty; master of my 
books, master of my time, and, I liope 1 may add, 
master of myself. I can willingly give up tlie 
charms of London, the luxury, the company, the 
l>opularity of it, for the secret iileasures of rational 
employment and self-approbation ; retired from ap- 
plause and reproach, from envy and contempt, and 
tile destructive baits of avarice and ambition. So 
that, instead of iamentiiig it as my misfortune, 
you should congratulate me upon it as my happi- 
ness, t}iat I am confined in an obscure village, see- 
ing it gives me so many valuable advantage's to the 
most important, purposes of devotion and philo- 
sophy, and, I hope I may add, usefulness too.' The 
obscure village had also farther attractions. It 
appears from the correspondence of Doddridge (puh* 
lishod by his great-grandson in 1829), that the young 
divine was of a susceptible temperament, and was 
generally in love with some fair one of the neigh- 
bourhood, with whom he kept up a constant and 
lively interchange of letters. The levity or gaiety 
of some of these epistles is njmarkable in one of so 
staid and devout a public ebaracter. His style is 
always excellent— correct aud playful like that of 
Cowper, and interesting from the very egotism and 
carelessness of the writer. To one of his female 
correspondents he thus describes his situation : — 

‘ You know I love a country life, aud here we 
have it in perfection. 1 ora roused in the morning 
with the chirping of sparrows, the cooing of pigeons, 
the lowing of kine, the bleating of sheep, aud, to 
complete the concert, the grunting of switie and 
neighing of horses. We liayi a mighty plensHiit 
garden and orcliard, and a fine arbour under some 
tall shady limes, that form a kind of lofty dome, of 
which, as a native of tlie great city, you may per- 
haps catch a glimmering idea, if 1 name the cu]:K>Ia 
of St iteurs- Arid then, on the other side of the 
house, there is a large space which we call a wilder- 
ness, and which, 1 fancy, would pleaso you cx 
tremely. I’he ground is a dainty green sward ; a 
brook runs sparkling tlflrough the middle, and th«o 
ore two large fish-ponds at one end ; both the ponds 
arid tlie brook are surrounded with willows; and 
there ore several shady walks under tlie trees, be- 
sides little knots of young willows interspersed at 
cDny 0 iilent*l«tanco 8 . This is the nursery of our 
lantlM imd oalves, with whom 1 have the honour to 
be intiiriaieliy acqiiainted. Mere I generally spend 
the everiirig^ and pay my respects to the setting sun, 
w:heri variety and fiho beauty of the prospect in- 
spire a i^sttxe tliat X. know not how to express. I. 
am sometlinni, s 0 > transported with these inanimate 
beauties* tttgt X fancy I am like Adam in Parad^) I 
^ M 1^ my only misMune flmt I want an Eva* I 


and have none hdt the ijliirds of tlie i4fi imd tlie beasts 
of the field, for my companions/ 

To anoilier lady, whom hb aliylbii ad- 
dressed the follow ing complimeqtasy mom 

like the epistle of a caValier poet than of a 
formist preacher ; 

‘ You see, madam, I tarcat you vdth rusths ; 

city, and perhaps talk more like an uncle thaBti rit ' 
nephew'. But 1 think it Is a neeessaiy tenth, tral|’ 
ought not to be eoneealed because it may poiwibiy' 
disoblige. In short, madam, 1 will tell ! 

that if a lady of your character cannot bear to hea^ 
a word in her own commendation, she must rather ; 
resolve to go out of the world, or not attend to any- 
tiring that is said in it. And if you are detemrin^ : 
to indulge this unaccountable humour, depend upon 
it, that with a thousand excellent qualities and 
agreeable accomplishmeiits, you will be one of titb 
most unhappy creatures in the world. I assure ybl£L 
madam, yon will meet with affliction every daYw 
your life. You frown when a home-bred writliink- 
ing boy tells you that he is extremely entertained 
with your letters. Surely }' 0 u are in a downright 
rage whenever you converbc with gentlemen of re- 
fined taste and solid judgment; for I am sure, let 
them be ever so much upon their guard, they cannot 
forbear tormenting you about an agreeable person, a 
fine nir, a sparkling w'it, steady prudence, and unaf* 
fccted piety, and a thousand other things that I am 
afraid to name, although even I can dimly perceive 
them; or, if they have so much huiuOity as not to 
talk of them to your face, you will l)e sure to hear 
of them at second hand. Poor aunt! I predhsS 1 
pity you ; and if I did but know auv one eiiroum- 
stance of your character that was a little defective, 

1 would be sure to expatiate upon it out of pure 
good nature.* 

From his first sermon, delivered at the age of 
twenty, Doddridge became a marked preacher among 
the dissenters, and had calls to various congrega- i 
tions. In 1729 he settled at Kortbampton, and be- 
came Celebrated for his ahiUtics, diligence, and aseab 
JJere he undertook te receive pupils, and was ao 
su(;ccs»ful, that in a few years he engaged ah 'assis- 
tant, to whom he assigned the (jare of tlv 0 jmrior ’ 
pupils, and the direction of the academy during his 
absence. He first appeared os an author in X 730, 
wlien he publisljcd a pamphlet on the Mains of Me* 
vivttiff the Dinsenting Interest, XIc afterwards applied 
himself to the comi^sition of practical reli^ous 
works, llis Sermons on the Edmaiion of 
(17,'J2), Sermons to Yovng People (1735), and TfJh 
Sermons on the Pmver and Grace of and. i 

Evidences of his Glorious Gospel (1736), were 
received by the public. In 1741 appeared hUf jPrW- 
lical Discourses on liegeneration, and in 1745’, 

JRise and Progress of Religion in tXa liatter 

forms a body c»f practical divinity aait Christian : 
experience wduch has never, been ,iui^>a*eed by riiw 
work of the same nature. In 1747 appeared Iris still 
popular work. Some Rmarkahk Passages in the L^e 
of Colonel James Gardiner^ who wae slain hy the 
at the Battle of Prestanpans, Sept 21 , 1745. OirdltiOr 
was a brave Scottish who had served 

distinction under Marlboroiigb, and was 
oamp to the E<o^l of Stair on his embassy to 
From a gay liber.tlae life be was suddenly conveft^' ‘ 
to one of the startetest piety, by what he conceived to, 
he a stQjematlinil interference, namely, a visible 
presentation of Christ upon the cross, siiilpendod 
thd'frir, amidst an unusual blaze of llghti, ,aod accom^ 
(panied hv A declaration of tlie words, * Mruio? 4: 

did auirer this for thee, and uTa these tm retiimil^ 
the period of tills rltAm tftj his 
site years afterwards^ Cohmel Cardirier < 
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## Xl|l» and clinroc U r of a wucere and /( alons C hri»- 
tliBV Waited with that of an intrepid and active 
^ucr. Besides scvoml single sermons and clnirgei 
diidivefed at the eirdination of some of his bn lhrui» 
Bi Ooddndge published an olaborite work the rc 
suit of many years’ study, entith <1 flu I amihf KtpQ- 
antor, Cmtaintng a Version and Paraphrase of the New 
TestemeHtf with Cntuetl Notes, anel eiPtaettcal /m- 
jprtnmnent of each Seelwn Tins compendium of 
Scriptural knotr ledge was rctcivod a itli the, gicati st 
approbation both at home and abroail, and was 
translated into several langutigts Doddiidge toii- 
tinbed his useful and laborious hie at Northampton 
for many years, but his he dth filling, he was, 
in 1751, advised to remove to a warmer rlimatp for 
the winter The generosity of his friends supplied 
atnjde funds for his stay abroad, ind in Septinibcr 
of the same year he sailed from 1 almnnth for I isbon 
Ilo arrived there on tlie 21st of ()< tober but snr- 
tivod only flv( days, dj ing October 26 1751 Ihe 
solid learning, unquestioned pietj an 1 truly ( atholic 
liberality and btnevoiente of Dr Doddridge, st< imd 
for him the w arm resiKi t and adinir ition of ins eon- 
tomporarhs of all sects lie heartily wiblud and 
prayed for a greater union among Pi itc stints and 
longed fbr the happy time when, to use his ow n words 
‘the question would Ik. not how much we iniy 
lawfully impose, and how rniuh we may liw fully 
dispute, hut on the one side w h it we m 13 w uve and 
on the other what we may icquitsce in, fioin i prin- 
ciple of mutual tenderness and respect, without dis- 
pleasing our common laud, and in)unug thit greit 
came ^ origin il Ciiristianity winch he hath ap- 
pointed us to guard * As an authoi, the reputation 
of Doddridge depends chiefly on Ins * h iniily 1 xpo- 
I sltor,' to which the only objection that has been 
urged, is the occasional redundam c of some of hia 
paraphrases His interjiretation of p irtic ular ti xts 
and passages may also be vajiously ludged of, but 
the solid learning and re search of tin author, 1 is 
critical acuteness, and the pcrsunt«ivc earnestness of 
his ttraoiical reflet tions, render the work aIto‘»‘tther 
I on nonour to Dnglibh theologual literature Dr 
Doddridge w as author of what Johnson calls ‘ one 
of the finest epigrams m the IhighsU Itinguige’ 
The subject is lus family motto, ‘ Duru iivlnius 
v]vamus,‘ which, in its primary signifli ition, is not 
I very suitable to a Chribtian diinu, but he piira 
phrase 1 it thus — 

I ive iThile you live, the epie^ic wo ild say, 

And seire the pleasures of the pivicnt day 
Live while you live, the sacred pirofhe^ cries, 
And giie to God each moment as it flies 
I ord, in my vu ws let both umten be , 

1 li\e lu pleasure when I live to thcc 

Ourapecumens of Doddridge are exclusively frqm 
his letters. 

^ Danqeraus Tlhim of a Damjhte r ] 

Kentbampton, August 1 740, to bfrs Doddndge ] 
When I came down to prayer on Lord s day mom 
ing« at eight oVlock, immt hately after tlie short 
prayar with which you know we begm family worship, 

■ Mrs Wilson (who ha* indeed showed a most prudent 
and trader oara of tkt ehildnu, and managed her 
; t«««t tery will during your absence) came to we m 
taan, and told me Mr KnoU wanted to speak 
«||Kth mo I lawnodlotoly guesse I hie errand, espeeialiy 
whtu 1 saw he ia« so ovarwhetraod with grief that he 

S could aoarUfly nttor it. It was natural to ask if my 
dead I He told mo she wos yet alive, but 
doctor had hiudly way hopes at all fbr she 
wm ^ the moruuig wHb a clnUmess, 




which was attended with coni ulsioiiH Koone,nij (J< ir, j 

can judge so well as yournelf what 1 must feel on hmh 1 
aju occasion , yet 1 found) as I had just before done 
in my secret retirements, a most lively aeneo of the 
love and care of God, and a calm sweet resignation to 
hm wpill, though the surprise qf thegiews was almost 
as gieat as if my child had been seired lu full health „ 
for everybody before told me she was quite in a safe 
and comfortable way 1 hod now no refuge but prayci, 
in which the countenances of my pupils, when I told 
them the Stcr), showed how mudh they weie disposed 
to join with me J had before me Mi Claik’s book of 
the Promises ; and though I had quito forgotten it, 
yet so it happened that 1 had left off, the Sabbath 
bofoie, in the middle of a section, and at the begin 
niiig of the sixty -fifth page, so that the fiCsh words 
which cimc in course to be read weic Matt xxi 22, 
‘And all thing'<i whatsoever Ve shall ask in prayer, 
believing, you shall lecene the next, * If ye abide 
111 me, and my words abide in you, ye shall ask what 
yo will, and it shall lie done to jou then f llowed, 

‘ A^hitxocvtr ye shall ask iny I ather m my name, he 
will gno it you / ‘Ask and receive, that your jiy 
may be full ‘ Mhatsoevei ye shall ask in rny name 
that I will do, that the I atlur maj bo glorilud in tlie 
Son ‘ If ve ask an\ thing in iny name I will d > it ’ 
an 1 at last, ‘ Ihe i rayei of faitJi shall save the sick, 
and the I oid shall raise lam up ’ flu sc 8tiiptuit‘S 
lilhiig thus undcHignedly and unexpectedly lU my 
w IV, at that in rnent, and thus dirtctlv following each 
filler, in tbc oi Ici in which I have tianscubcd tin in, 
stiiick me and the whole fai iily ver) sensilly and I I 
f« U peat eneouiagcmcnt canicstly to plead them in | 
piaycr, witli a veiy firm yci uasioii that, one way or 
anethcr, God would make this a v<rv teiching c 11 
cumstaiice t> rne and the family Ih n Mi Bunv m 
cairn, and pleaded stiongly ag tinst bhstumg, her, ' 
hut I t<ld him it was matUi of cunscuncc to nn tc 
foil w the presenrtuns of tlu dictoi, though I hit 
the issue entiicly to f od, and ft It n d(|tudoiKc in 
him alone I thin wiotc jou tlu hasty lines which I 
hope you received by the last post, and renewed my 
aj plications to God in secret, reviewing the proiuiMs 
whuh had so mueh islonislud and revive! me 111 the 
family, when those woids, ‘the ]>ray<r of laith shill 
save (hesuk,* came on my he ait, as if it Lad been 
fr>m the veiy mouth of (lod luinhclf i>o chat 1 eould 
not f rhtai if]dyinjr, befoie I was well iwuie, ‘then 
it \h( L ’ and 1 wa.i then enabled to pray with tli it 
ponv.tiatmg hcnhc of (lod’s almighty powti, and with 
that confideiHC in his love, whuh 1 think 1 iieiei h,ad 
befoie in an equal degiee , and J thought I then fedt 
mjselfimueh more desirous that the ehildinvhtbe 
spared, if it wete 1 ut 14 lilth while, and from this ill- 
ness, as in answer to piavir, than on account oi her 
recover) simply, and in itself, or of mv own enjoj 
nuiit of her 1 lay open all my heart befoie vm^ my 
dear, bet ause it seems to me something of a singular 
experience M hile I was thus employed, wath an 
aidiurot soul which, had it long continued, would 
have weakened and exhausted my spirits extreme]^, 

I was told that a gentleman w anted me this grieved 
me exceedingly, till 1 found* it was Mr Hutton, now 
of the Moravian church, whose Chiihtian exhortations 
and consolations were v ery rev iving to me He said, 
among other things, ‘ God b will concerning you is, 
that vou should be happy at all times* and m all cir- 
cumstances , and paiticularly now^ in ^bis eiicum- 
stance , happ) in your child’s life, happy m health, 
happy in its sukness, happy in its death, happy m its 
resurrection He promised to go and pray for it, and 
said he had known great effects attendiag such a 
metho 1 

So it was, that from that hour child began to 
mend, as I wrote word to you by him tliat evening, 
and 1^ Mr Offley yesterday mOming 1 cannoi^ pre- 
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tend tb say that I am assured she will recover ; but 
I am fully pentuaded, tliat if she does not, tiod will 
make her death a blessing to us ; and I think she 
will be spared. 

[jQTujppy Ihj^ticmcA of Ihddndgc.'l 

• [To Mta Doddridge, from Nortltamptdn, October 1742.] . 

X hope, my dear, you will not be offended when I 
tell you that 1 am, what I hardly thought it poshtble, 
without a miracle, that I should have been, very 
easy and bappy without you. My days begin, pass, 
and end in pleasure, and seem short because they ai'c 
HO delightful. It may seem strange to say it, but 
really so it is, I hardly feel that I want anything. I 
often think of you, aiid pray for you, and bless Clod 
on your account, and please myself with the hope of 
many comfortable days, and weeks, and years with 
you ; yet I am not at all anxious about your return, 
or indeed about anj'thing else. And the reason, the 
great and sufficient reason is, that 1 have more of the 
presence of God with rue than 1 remember ever to 
have enjoyed in any one month of my life. He en* 
ubles me. to live for him, and to live with him. 
When I awake in the morning, which is always be- 
fore it is light, I address mynelf to him, and converse 
with him, speak to him while I am .lighting my 
candle and putting on my clothes, and have often more 
delight before I come out of my chamber, though it be 
hardly a quarter of an hour after ray avraking, than I 
have enjoyed for whole ilays, or, ])erhaps, weeks of my 
life, lie meets nie in my study, in secret, in family 
devotions. It is pleasant to read, phnisant to com- 
pose, pleasant to converse with my friends at home j 
pleasant to visit those abroad — the jioor, the sick ; 
pleasant to w’rite letters of necessary business by which 
any good can be done ; plea.sant to go out and preach 
th«. gospel to jioor souls, of wdiioh some are thirsting 
.mul others dying without it ; pleasant in the 
day to tli^iic how near another Sabbath is ; 
pSut, oh I much, much more pleasant, to think how 
near eternity is, and how short the journey through 
this wilderness, and that it is but a step from earth to 
heaven. 

I cannot forb«»r, in these circum.stanccs’, pausing a 
little, and consit^ring whence this hapijy scene just 
at this time aru^s, and whetlier it tends. Whether 
God is about to bring upon me any peculiar trial, for 
which this is to prepare me ; whether he is shortly 
about to remove me trom the earth, and so is giv'jng 
me mow' sensible prclibatior.s of heaven, to prepare 
me for it ; or whether he intends to do some peculiar 
services by me just at this time, wdiich many other 
circumstances lead me 8ometiiij,ca to hope ; or whether 
it be that, in answer to your jnayers, an<i iji compas- 
sion to that distress wliieh 1 must otherwise have felt 
in the absence and illness of her who has beeit w ex- 
ceedingly dear to me, and was never mori! senKihly dear 
to me 4han now ho is pleased to favour me witn this 
beaching experience ; in consequence of which, I freely 
ovgn I arn less afraid than ever ol' any event that can 
pos.sibly arise, consistent with his nearness to my 
heart, and the tokens of his paternal ami covenant 
love. 1 will muse no further on the cause. It is 
enough, the is so blessed. « 

[^^^dimiionof O/nntons.j 

•(.Adilrcascd, November 1742, to the Kov. Mr Douinc.] 

Had the letter which 1 reqpived from you so many 
morUis ago been merely an address of common friend- 
ship, 1 hope no hurry of business would have led me 
to delay SO long the answer which civility and grat|| 
tude would in thkt case have required ; or had it bee* 


tude would in thkt case have required ; or had it been 
' to request any service in my power to you, sir, or to 
9^ of your family or friends, I would not willingly 


have neglected it so many days or hourit : but wh| 0 U'‘ 
it contained nothing material, except on unkind in- 
sinuation, that you esteemed me a di^ionost man, who, 
out of a desipi to please a party. Jiad Written what he 
did not believe, or, as ^ou thought fit to express 
yourself, had ‘trimmed it a little with the gospel of 
Christ,' I thought all that was necessary, after having 
fully satirttied my own conscience on that head, whioh| 

1 bless Ood, 1 very easily did, was to forgive and pray 
for the juistakon brother who had done me the injuryf 
and to endeavour to forget it, by turning my thoughts 
to some more pleasant, important, and useful subject. 

1 imagined, sir, that fur me to give you an assurance 
under ray hand that I meant honestly, W'ould signify 
very little, whether you did or did not already believe 
it; and as 1 had little particular to say on the doc- 
trines to which you referred, 1 tJmught it would bo of 
little uso to send you a hare confe^ifsiou of my faith, 
and quite burdensome to enter into a long detail aJid 
examination of arguments which Imvu on one side and 
the other been so often discussed, and of W'liich the 
world lias of late years been so thoinughly satiated. 

On this account, sir, 1 threw aside the beginning of 
a long letter, which 1 had prepared in answer to 
yours, and with it your letter itself ; and I bclievo 1 
may safely say, several weeks and months have 
passed in which 1 have not once recollected anytlii|ig 
relating to this affair. Hut I have himje been cer- 
tainly informed that you, inteiquvting my silcnco as 
an acknow'ledgmont of the justice of your charge, 
have sent co))ie8 of your letter to several of your 
friends, who have been industrious to propagate them 
far and near ! This is a fact which, had it not boon 
exceedingly well attested, 1 should not have beUevod ; 
but as 1 find it too evident to be questioned, you 
must excuse mo, sir, if I take the liberty to eitpQHtu- 
late with you upon it, which, in present circumstaiiees, 

1 ajiprehend to be not only justice to myself, but, on 
the whole, kindness and respect for you. 

Though it was unkind readily to entertain the sus- 
picions you express, I do not so much complain of 
your acquainting me with them; hut oh what ima- 
gjnuble humane or Chri.stian principle could you 
communicate such a letter, and grant copies of it ? 
AVith what purpose could it be done, but with" a 
design of aspersing my clmrm,’ter ? and to vvhat pur- 
pose could you desire my character to Iw reproached! 
Are you sure, sir, tliat 1 am not intending the honour 
of God ami the good of souls, by my various labours 
of one kind and another — bo sure of it, that you will, 
venture to maintain at the bar of Christ, before the: 
throne of God, that I was a person whom it was youf' 
duty to endi avour to di.Mcredit! for, considerim; lue 
aH a Christian, a minister, and a tutor, it coula not 
be merely an indifferent action ; nay, considering ni0 
ns a man, if it was in>t a duty, it was a crime I 

I will do you the justice, sir, to suppose you have 
really an ill opinion of me, and b»ili©Te 1 Other- 
wise than I write ; bat let me ask, what wmn have* 
you for that opinion? Is it because you cannot think 
me a downright fool, and conclude that every’ one* 
who is not must be of your opiulotli, and is a knave If 
he does not declare that he is so t or is it from any- 
thing particular W’hich you appteliend you know of 
my sentiments contrary to what my wriiings declare? 
He that searches my heart, is witness that what I 
wrote on the very passage you except against, I wtote 
as what appeared to me most agreeable to truth, and ^ 
mo.st subservient tU the purposes of His glory and the ! 
edification of my readers ; and J see no reason to alter 
it in a second Edition, if 1 should reprint my EjqposK : 
tion, though. 1 had infinitely rather the book sbbuld ' 
perish thnti advance anything contrary to the ti^rctr 
of the fiioipel,' and subversive to the souls of mp. ; 
guard d>gsun8t apprehending Christ to be a " 

ture, or another Godf inferior to the F0' 
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lidiii him. Aitd yon viU &)LaiiitftiD that I 
to IMS i»o; fwliii, ifthvtmXy rir, does your 
iijflidim <«f th»t Hfiae ! If from my writing* I ap- 
it.iymBt be in comequenoe of some ^ererice 
lyiitt dwwl^ them, of laying any just foundation 
l^f Vrhlcb I am not at pwwent avrarc ; nor did 1 ever 
ntitendf I am sure, to soy or intimate anything pf the 
I )dnd. If from report, I must caution you against 
rashly bpli ving such reports. I have heard wmo 
^stories of me, echoed bach from yoar neighbourhood, 
which 0od knows to ho as false as if T hod been re- 
ported to hare asserted the divine authority of the 
Alcoran I or to have written Hobbe's Ijcviathan ; and 
t can account for them in no other way than by sup- 
posing, either that coming through several bands, 
every one mistook a little, or else that some people 
have such vlyid dreams, that they cannot distinguish 
them from realities, and so rojwrt them as facts; 
though how to account for their propagating such 
reports so sealously, on any principles of Christiatiity 
hr common humanity, especially considering how far 
I am from having offered them any personal injury, 
would amaze m^ if I did not know how far party zeal 
debases the understandings of those who in other 
mattors are wise and go<M. All I shall add with 
regard to such persons is, that 1 pray God this evil 
nmj not be laid to their charge. 

i have seriously reflected with myself, whence it 
should come that such susiflcions should arise of iny 
being in what is generally called the Arlan scheme, 
and the chief causihl I can discover are these two : 
my not seeing the arguments which some of my 
brethten have seen against it in some disputed texts, 
and my tenderness and regard to those who, I have 
maMm. to believe, do espouse it, and whom I dare not 
In OohsO^ce raise a popular cry ugalnst 2 Nor am I 
^ at all i^d of ur^dng in« contnm^y, lest it should 
diiride Ohur^e^ and drive soibe who are wavering, 
as indeed I myielf once to An extremity to which 
I should be sorry to iiee |^ch worthy persons, os somp 
them are, reduced, 

Permit mo, sir, on so natural an occasion, to con- 
clude with expressing the pleasure with which I have 
hoard t^fc you of late have turi.ed your preaching 
a controversial to a more practical and useful 
etraln. I am persuaded, sir, it is a manner of using 
the great talents which God has given you, which 
will tup to the most valuable account with rospcct 
to yourself and your flock ; and if you would please 
to add another labour of love, by endeavouring to 
convince some who may be more oj.M*n to the oonvir,- 
tion from you than from others, that Christian can- 
dour does not consist in judging tho hearts of their 
brethren, or virulently declaring against thm® supposed 
Ingotry, it would be a very important charity to them, 
a^d a flavour to, reverend and dear sir, your very 
aflbctitpnate brother and humble servant, 

P, DodPridge. 

p. S.— I heavily pray that Ood may confirm your 
health, and. direct and prosper all your labours, fur 
the honour of hfr name and the Gomel of his Son. 

^0 ihuHipHioity of my business has obliged me to 
write this with Ho many InhMrruptiona, that 1 bone 
you will excuse the inaoOuracies it may contain. My 
moaning 1 end, I hope, intelligible ; 


imd I am heartily willing that, trith what measure 1 
mete, it may be moasured to me again. 

»E WILLIAM KICGUmW—DE MATTHttW TINPAL— 
PR HITMl^ARY PRIPKAtJ^. 

Dr William hficoLsoN (ICSri-l VS?), ittocessively 
bishop of Carlisle and Londonderry, and lastly 
archbishop of Cashel, was a learned antiquary and 
I iavestigator of our early records. lie puwlsbcd 
I Ristoneal Libraries Enyhnd^ Scoitland, and Ire- 
land (collected into one volume, in 1770), being a 
detailed catalogue or list of books and manuscripts 
referring to the history of each nation. He also 
wrote M Essay on die Border Laws^ A IVeatise on 
the lAm of the Anglo- Saxom^ and A Baser iptim 
of Poland and Benmark 'I’lie only professional 
works of Dr Nicolson are a prcfiice to Ciiamber- 
layne’s Polyglott of the TA>rd’a Prayer, and some 
able pampldets on the Bangorian controversy. 

Dr Matthew' Tindal (1657-1733) was a zeMous 
controversialist, in times when controversy was pur- 
sued with much keenness by men fitted for higher 
duties.. His first attacks were directed against 
priestly jKJW'er, but he ended in opposing Chris- 
tiiinity itself; find Paine and other later writers 
against revelation, have drawn some of their wea- 
pons fropi the armoury of Tindal. Like Dryden, 
and many others, Tindal embraced the Homan Ca- 
tholic religion when it became fashionable in the 
court of Janies Jl. ; but he abjured it in 1687, and 
afterwards became an advocate under William 111,, 
from whom lie received a pension of .£200 per 
annum. He wrote several political and theological 
tracts, but the work by whicli he is cliiefly known, 
is entitled Christionity as Old as the Creation, or the 
Gospd a Jicpublication of the Iteligion of Nature. 
Ther tendency of this tinatlse is to discredit re- 
vealed religion; it was answered by Watcrlattd; 
and Tindal replied by reiterating txis funner state, - 
ments and arguments. He wrote a second volume 
to this work shortly before his death, but Dr Gib- 
son, the bishop of London, interfered, and prevented 
its publication. Tindal li'ft a legacy of £2000 to 
Eustace Budgell, one of the writers in the Spec- 
tator, and it w as reported that, Budgell iiad assisted 
in ids friend's w'ork against Christianity. I'indaVa 
ncplicw was author of a continuation of Itapin’s 
History of England. 

Dr Humphrey Pbideaux (IG48~1 724) was author 
of a still popular and valuable work, the Connexion 
of the History of the Old and New Testament, the 
first part of which was published in 1715, and the 
second in 1717. He-wwote &Ibo a, Life qf Mahomet 
(1697), Directions to Clivrchv'drdens (1707), and A 
Treatise on T'lYAc^f (1710). Prideaux’s ‘ Connexion’ 
is a work of great rcsearcli, connecting the QidVfvitli 
the New Testament by a luminous!, ^toriiw finm" 
mary. Few books have liad a greater circulationt 
and it is invaluable to all students of divinity^ its 
author was highly respected for his learning aild 
]^ety. He was archdeacon , of Suffolk, and at one 
time Hebrew lecturer at Chri&t-ollurch, Oxfbrd, 
HU extensive library of oriental toks has been 
preserved in Clafb Cambridge, to which college 
it was presented by himself. 
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